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WAR AND GOVERNMENT. 


E are entering a new calendar year, and 
are naturally reviewing the past 
twelvemonth and asking what the new year 
mav have in store for us. We make no fore- 
casts; all the previous attempts in that direc- 
tion have proved such miserable failures. We 
no longer ask, “ When will the war end ?”’ but, 
according to our various temperaments and 
characters, we look forward with more or 
less hope to the undatable conclusion. Last 
January, Bulgaria had but lately declared war 
on behalf i Germany against her enemy 
Serbia; this winter, Rumania has at last 
joined in the war on the opposite side, so that 
the whole Balkan Peninsula, where the hostili- 
ues began, is now involved: Bulgaria and 
Turkey against us, Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Rumania for us, while the position of Greece 
defies the possibility of exact definition. 

To those of us who watch the course of the 
fighting, the war becomes more unparalleled 
than ever as the months go on. At sea, Great 
Britain maintains her position in spite of sub- 
marines, mines, and occasional raids, and, as 
we have now abundantly learned, ‘‘ battles ” 
at sea occur Only when the predominant Power 
has to a certain extent failed to hold the enemy 
completely in her grasp. On land, we have 
had in the West battles lasting for months; 
and in the East, campaigns over large areas in 
which great tracts of country have been’ con- 
quered first by one side and then, for some 
mysterious reason, by the other. Germany 
and Austria, fighting on central lines, have, 
on the whole, kept their dominions free from 
at least permanent hostile occupation, while 
the ring of their foes still holds them in a 
blockade. What may be the effect on their 
internal condition of this cutting off of their 
communications with the rest of the world we 
do not seem to be in a position to know for 
certainty, for reports are conflicting; but, 
judging from the action of the war on our 
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own economic position, we cannot but think 
they must be in a parlous condition. 

The war, in its international aspects, is 
therefore without parallel in history, at least in 
its size and intensity; what can we say of its 
effects on our daily life at home? The most 
striking fact, perhaps, is that we realise, in a 
way that we have never before done so, that 
we all belong to the State. By that phrase we 
no longer understand merely that we are 
members of the Brito-Irish Kingdom and of 
the Empire thereto attached, but that we are 
its property, to do with as the State, not as we 
individually, think best. It has long been a 
commonplace with us that our Parliament, 
unlimited by a written constitution, is legally 
almighty; but we did not know practically that 
our lives and property are absolutely at its dis- 
posal. Now, with a taxation unknown for 
generations and a conscription law which 
revives medieval assizes of arms, it is brought 
home to us, in our own persons and in those 
of our friends, that all we have and are is 
‘*Ceesar’s.’’ That, perhaps, is the greatest re- 
sult of the war on our lives. Others we might 
name in descending order of importance. Our 
party system has disappeared, and though 
there are Cabinet changes, they happen over 
our heads and turn, not on matters of political 
party principle, but on personal issues between 
our various rulers. Parliament still meets for 
necessary business, maintains the ancient func- 
tion implied in its name, and talks; but the 
talkers, especially the askers of questions, are 
not popular, and ordinary legislation is at a 
standstill. We understand now why the 
eighteenth century was so “‘barren’’ of law- 
making; it was a prolonged war period. 

Owing to shortage of ships, men, and 
money, all required in our struggle for exist- 
ence against barbarism, our articles of ordi- 
nary consumption have risen in price, and 
civilisation, in the sense of daily comforts, is 
necessarily going backward—indeed, has gone 
back already some-fiftv vears. Our streets are 
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darkened, and though we do not employ boys 
to carry ‘“‘links’’ (tor the extinction of which 
those strange iron ornaments were made 
which we can still see in some West End 
Squares), we use electric torches to be ‘‘a lamp 
to our feet.” Incidentally, town dwellers have 
gained something by this darkness; we now 
know that the moon was made ‘‘to rule the 
night,” ‘‘ and the stars also.” 

It is also of particular interest to observe 
the results of the war on our national charac- 
ter and on education, both moral and intellec- 
tual. Our ministers of religion and others who 
are in a position to know say that we are be- 
coming a more serious nation. They tell us 
that, though those outside the churches are 
showing no tendency to join them, the church- 
going population are displaying a greater reali- 
sation of the religion they profess. Certainly, 
those who are familiar with the Hebrew 
Psalms are be;rinning to understand more 
intensely than was possible before some of the 
pravers contained therein, and we no longer 
make objection to the verse in our National 
Anthem which speaks of ‘“‘knavish tricks.” 
The Israelite prophets, too, writing under the 
stress of attack by fierce Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian foes, often voice, to a degree remark- 
able for its adaptation to our present circum- 
Stances, our thoughts: with reference to our 
agony. Our easy-going pre-war habits of 
thought and action have vanished into what 
seems a far-away past. 

Intellectually, too, we are becoming more 
intelligent; teachers have found that lessons 
in geography and history have ceased to be, 
both for themselves and their pupils, merely 
‘something we learn in school,’ and have 
become living realities; public lecturers have 
been told that what the public wants is infor- 
mation as to the past of our foes, especially 
Prussia, that they may understand this reli- 
gion of hate and delight in war from which 
we are suffering. Even the very little ones in 
our elementary schools are brighter in their 
work. Is it because into their hitherto dull 
and monotonous lives something of interest, 
even of painful interest, has been imported ? 
We know how keen was the intellectual life 
of ancient Hellas, where the State was every- 
thing, the individual nothing, and there was a 
condition of almost constant war. Which of 
us would, three years ago, have expected five- 
year-olds to know, much less use, the word 
““search’’? Yet we have heard such ‘“‘in- 
fants’’ speak familiarly of searchlights, to 
say nothing of Zeppelins, aircraft, and sub- 
marines. 

Finally, the formation of the new Govern- 
ment, announced on December 11th, is an 
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tution. Men who are not enslaved by the 
spirit of political partisanship will regard the 
list of Ministerial appointments with hopeful- 
ness rather than with complacency. <A limited 
acquaintance with committee work reveals the 
impotence, in an executive capacity, of a body 
of twenty-three. But, apart from the smaller 
War Council, chief interest centres in the ap- 
pointment of men of special knowledge ac- 
quired outside of politics to important admini- 
strative offices. The new Presidents of the 
Board of Trade, of the Local Government 
Board, of the Board of Agriculture, and of the 
Board of Education; the Ministers of Labour 
and of Pensions; the Controllers of Food and. 
of Shipping, are all men who have attained 
reputations as able and successful administra- 
tors in non-Governmental concerns; and it is 
anticipated that they will bring to bear upon 
their tasks the expert knowledge, forcefulness, 
and power of rapid decision which are so com- 
pletely the needs of the hour. The fact that 
they are not merely politicians, with political 
reputations to make or to maintain, gives 
some hope of boldness and strength where, 
too often, there have been timidity and in- 
decision, 

So far as the purely business element of the 
Government is concerned, more reliance must 
be placed on this quality of forcefulness than 
upon the other vague, indeterminate qualities 
with which the business man is frequently 
supposed to be endowed. ‘Too many factors 
enter into commercial success to render this 
alone a qualification for controlling a Govern- 
ment department. But it is essential for the 
success of the new Ministry that the depart- 
ments of State should act upon adequate infor- 
mation with courage and resolution; and a 
Government department is weak and vacil- 
lating only when its political head is idle, 
incompetent, or fearful of his political 
reputation. 

In one respect the new Ministers will meet 
with a fresh experience. Owing to security 
of tenure, promotion by seniority, a fixed age 
for retirement, absence of mobility in the Civil 
Service, and the theory that a man with an 
Oxford or Cambridge degree is necessarilv a 
sort of Admirable Crichton, they will find men 
in responsible positions who, in private busi- 
nesses, would never have réached their present 
position or would long ago have been super- 
annuated. And they will have to struggle 
against a spirit which regards delay as of 
small consequence, and meticulous accuracy 
as a fetish. 

The real test, however, will come after the 
war. For the present their activities will be 
subservient to the requirements of the War 


example of the elasticity of the British Consti- | Council and the exigencies of the moment. 
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But when hostilities cease the still greater 
problems of reconstruction will have to be 
faced with equal resolution and without the 
driving. force of necessity or the spirit of 
rauonal unity which now renders their task 
cne of relative ease. 


BOARDING-SCHOOLS AND DAY- 


SCHOOLS. 


By J. E. Kixc, M.A., D.Litt. 
Headmaster of Clifton College. 


| * i865 Mr. Goldwin Smith said: “We 

have received by tradition the system of the 
Middle Ages, when the family was compara- 
uvely little regarded, and when the boys were 
taken from their parents and subjected to a sort 
of half-monastic system. That I take to be the 
great root of the boarding-school system. If 
society were soundly constituted, and if the 
home was taught its duties, the day-school 
svstem would be best.” | l 

These words can hardly be accepted as they 
sand. As Mr. A. F. Leach has shown, the 
medieval grammar-schools were mostly day- 
xhools attached to churches, and the.teaching 


was done by the secular clergy. Charlemagne 


did try to attach schools to the monasteries, but 
ihe plan did not, it seems, last long. The 
monks educated their own novices, but they 
did not want outsiders. For instance, soon 
after Charlemagne’s time there was a school 
at the monastery of St. Gall, and it happened 
that some of the boys required punishment. 
The boy who was sent to fetch the rods took 
a brand from the fire and set the monastery in 
ablaze. This sort of incident would naturally 
disturb the peace of a monastery and make the 
monks anxious to be relieved of secular 
scholars. Even when in the twelfth century 
many schools in England were handed over 
io the control of the monasteries the instruction 
of the boys was left in the hands of the secular 
clergy. As to the statement that the boys were 
taken away from their parents, it should be 
noted that in the thirteenth century Walter de 
Merton provided for thirteen grammar scholars 
ot the founder’s kin in his house at Oxford, 
that in the next century William of Wykeham 
provided for seventy poor scholars to live 
college-fashion at the grammar-school at Win- 
chester, and that in the fifteenth century the 
“lady-mother and mistress of grammar- 
schools,” in the college at Eton, provided for 
‘venty. But such provision was the excep- 
ton, not the rule. The bulk of medieval 
grammar-schools were like Shakespeare’s 
school at Stratford-on-Avon, where first a room 
ind then a house were provided for John 
Scholemaster “to teach grammar freely to all 
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scolers coming to him to school in the said 
town.” 

Again, it has been said that it is the Jesuits 
who are responsible for the practice of herding 
boys together in barrack-schools so as to mould 
them more effectively to the attitude of mind 
and the beliefs which it is desired to inculcate. 
This, however, is not the fact. ‘ Day-schools,” 
to quote from evidence given by Jesuit fathers, 
“are more in accordance with our Institute 
than boarding-schools.” In England the 
Jesuits have had boarding-schools because 
parents seem generally to prefer them. What 
was the discipline of monastic schools? We 
can illustrate this by quoting from the Consti- 
tutions of Lanfranc—given by Mr. Leach in 
his “Educational Charters”: | 

No youth is to talk to another except so that the 
master may hear dnd understand what is said by both 
of them; the masters are to sit between or in front 
of the boys so as to be able to see them; when they 
go to bed the masters ought to stand in front of them 
until they lie down and are covered up. 


This is not the discipline of English board- 
ing-schools, and would not tend to self-reliance 
or independence of character. We must not 
look only to the monastic schools for what is 
known as the public-school tradition. We 
must look at Alfred’s school, where, ‘‘before 
the boys had strength for manly arts, namely, 
hunting and such pursuits as befit gentlemen, 
they were seen to be studious and clever in 
the liberal arts,” and also to the schools main- 
tained in the houses of the nobility—to quote 
Ben Jonson: 


Where can he learn to vault, to ride, to fence, 
To move his body gracefuller, to speak 

His language purer, or to tune his mind 

Or manners more to the harmony of nature 
Than in these nurseries of nobility? 


Religious piety was a primary object with 
medieval founders, and with men like Dean 
Colet and Bishop Oldham at the Renaissance, 
and with the Puritans after them, but they also 
wanted liberal discipline and instruction in the 
duties of life and manners. “Manners makyth 
man” is the well-known Winchester motto, 
and training in motes (manners and morals) 
was a leading aim in the education of the 
Renaissance, as we can see from the “De 
civilitate morum puerilium ” of Erasmus and 
many other writings of his time. 

Jumping the ages of educational repose, if 
not stagnation, let us come to the report of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission of 1868. The 
verdict given is that 


for the upper classes of the community there is a 
sufficient supply of public boarding-schools and a very 
small supply of public dav-schools; for the upper sec- 
tion of the middle class, there isya smaller supply of 
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public boarding-schools and a very insufficient supply ` 


of public day-schools; for the lower section of the 
middle class and the upper section of the artisans 
there is almost no supply of public boarding-schools 
and a very poor supply of public dav-schools. 

Since 1868 there have been many changes. 
For one thing, there has been a great growth 
of day-schools. The old free grammar-schools 
—mostly poor—have passed away, and in their 
place—to mention no others—have sprung up 
such larger schools as Bedford, Manchester, 
and St. Paul’s. 

Fifty years ago it was said—no doubt with 
reason—that a good boarding-school was a 
more efficient instrument of teaching than a 
day-school. To the boarder his school was the 
world: its lessons, successes, failures filled 
_his imagination and absorbed his thoughts 
and energies. Closer intercourse and joint 
preparation gave greater stimulus, and. in a 
school where there were both day-boys and 
boarders the boarders, it was said, beat the 
day-boys. That could hardly be said now. 
Exclusive absorption in work is more often a 
danger at day-schools than at boarding- 
schools, and even in the days of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission there was work done at 
Birmingham that would have matched the 
work at Rugby or at Winchester. 

If we take the learned professions to-day we 
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rid of these ties there was not always a sense 
of social equality. The local tradesman’s 
or farmer’s son on the foundation had often 
no happy time at school. “Why did you 


not send your son there?” a local farmer 


was asked by a Commissioner. “ I was fearful,” 
he said; “I did not like to have his legs 
broken.” Some of us have met men so edu- 
cated who hated the public schools and all 
their ways and customs. The boarding-schools 
are accused of encouraging caste feeling, and 
no doubt the feeling of having been at a public 
school gives a sense of freemasonry between 


all those who have been educated at similar 


institutions. On the other hand, boys at a 


_boarding-school as a rule now know little and 


trouble little about one another’s parentage or 
social standing, whereas in a day-school there 
is more knowledge of such differences and boys 


who meet in school may have little to do with 


one another outside the school walls. 

Is there less of a sense of social cleavage in 
Germany, for instance, where boys of different 
social standing are educated in the same 
schools? Does the son of the Junker feel more 


kindly to a social inferior because he has sat 


| 
| 


shall find that the day-schools can claim at | 
least as many eminent men as the boarding- 


schools. The stimulus of the approval or cen- 


| 


sure of relations and friends, the knowledge | 


of the family circumstances constantly before 


on the same bench with him at school ? 
there no social grades in America ? 

Little need be said about subjects of instruc- 
tion, for in this respect day-schools and board- 
ing-schools, as such, do not differ. The 
arrangements of the teaching hours may differ, 
but not the subjects of instruction. One school 
may send more boys to the universities, another 
into the Army, another into business, and the 


Are 


a boy’s eyes, closer acquaintance with the actual : weight attached to various subjects may vary 
conditions of life from hearing the conversa- | accordingly, but not because one school is a 


tions of his elders, are likely to make a boy 
realise the need for effort and industry. Ina 
large boarding-school there is rather a tend- 
ency to assume that all alike are in easy cir- 
cumstances, and industry is more apt than in 
a day-school to be sometimes not a boast so 
much as a matter of mild apology or discreet 
dissimulation, as Ian Hay has shown in his 
book on the lighter side of school life. It is 
true that the boarder is at home in the holi- 
days, but the holidays are a time of relaxation 
and rest rather than serious interest or 
endeavour. 

The claim of the public schools is that along 


others and control themselves, an aptitude for 
combining freedom with order, a sense of 
public spirit, vigour and manliness of charac- 
ter, a strong but not slavish respect for public 
opinion, love of healthy sport and exercise in 
an atmosphere of social equality with the 
opportunity of forming enduring friendships. 

Before the public schools, some of which 
as grammar-schools had local ties, had got 


| 
| 


boarding-school and another a day-school, and 
one more scholarly, or more scientific, or more 
practical in its aims than the other. 

The boarding-school has more power than 
the day-school over its members: its grip is 
closer and more constraining. The boy is 
alone, to make his own way and find his own 
place, and this helps to develop self-reliance 
and independence. There are temptations, but 
in a good school there is a strong public 
opinion to keep boys generally right, and also 
a tone of manners and a sentiment of honour, 
Not that the sentiment of honour belongs to 


: one type of school or one class, as may be 
with work they give bovs capacity to govern > 


illustrated by the story of “Green-breeks” in 


' Sir Walter Scott’s account of the street frays 


_in his early schooldays at the Edinburgh High 


_boarding-school. 


School. 

In a day-school the mingling of the elements 
is looser—mechanical we might call it as com- 
pared with the chemical combination of the 
Public opinion is less con- 
straining and transforming. There are plenty 
of circumstances to develop character. A boy 
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may have to make his way to school across 


town or country in all weathers, to travel to | 


school for an hour by rail, to live as brothers 
have done from an early age alone in London 
for their education, to study economy in travel- 
hing, feeding, and clothing, to puzzle out home- 
work for himself, to work at a corner of the 
family table in a poor and crowded home. All 
this helps to train and educate, but more, it 
mav be, after the fashion of Dr. Smiles’s “ Self- 
Help”: it is the real world rather than the 
mimic world of school. A quotation from a 
modern novel seems to show a personal note of 
bitterness : : 


To the Grammar School B. repaired with a brand- 
new handbag and a quaking heart, to find himself one 
of 500 boys of all shapes and sizes and classes and 
nationalities and religions—the town in little. In his 
first term he was in the Lower Third Form, and sat 
between the son of a cabdriver and the son of a 
millionaire mill-owner. Games were not compulsory, 
and only one hour per week was allowed for them. 
What the parents wanted and what they got was a 
good, hard, thorough grounding, and no nonsense. 
There may have been an ideal in the place once upon 
atime (it was founded by a bishop), but that ideal 
had produced no offspring, and there were no little 
ideals to grow up with B.’s generation. . . . His career 
and mental development were exactly those of 95 per 
cent. of the boys who passed through the institution 
except that he suffered more from fear. Fear was the 
directing force of the machinery, The headmaster 
was a bearded man with a huge voice, with which he 
bullied his assistants. The senior members of the 
staff bullied the junior members, and without being 
given any standard of right and wrong the boys were 
punished, punished, punished; detentions, impositions, 
enforced drills, thrashings. The school was enormously 
successful, and everybody was immensely satisfied with 
it, though there was never a boy grown man who 
could look back with pleasure on the years spent in 
its toils. There were periodical attempts made to 
pump up the spirit of loyalty, esprit de corps, but they 
always flagged under the general listlessness. The 
only real education B. ever got was in his daily walk 
to and fro over the two miles that separated his home 
from the school. . . . Nothing was ever done to help 
him to understand the processes of his own existence 
or to direct the forces stirring in him. He was affec- 
tonate; no appeal was made to his affections; he 
was romantic; no food was forthcoming for his 
hunger. Spiritually and emotionally he was starved; 
mentally he was grossly and unsuitably fed. 


This is, no doubt, a jaundiced picture, but 
sull it does illustrate some of the difficulties 
of a big day-school where the boys come— 
many of them—from a distance and cannot 
have what we understand as school life and its 
Interests apart from the actual teaching hours 
of the school. It is not easy to have games in 
the heart of a big manufacturing town: it is 
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‘mot easy for boys to learn to govern one 
another when after school they must disperse 
to the four winds: it is not easv for boys to 
i form friendships when most of them see one 
another only in the classroom. All the same, 
common interests, loyalty, public spirit, and 
even games need not, and, as a matter of fact, 
do not, flag in the way that is represented in 
the passage that has been quoted. The day- 
school need not be, and is not, what a French 
writer has said of his lycee, “Ah! the horrible 
place.” But in the day-school described the 
solidarity must be weaker and the interest less 
intense than in a great boarding-school. 

Solidarity, no doubt, has its drawbacks, and 
the tone of a boarding-school may be low. In 
a good home bovs can be kept from evil and 
knowledge of evil to a great extent. It isa 
shock sometimes to boys educated at a day- 
school to go to the university or elsewhere 
and learn of evil of which they had not heard 
or dreamed before. The question is: “How 
long should virtue be cloistered?” Day-boys 
whose school-life has been irreproachable have 
at times-succumbed to the greater freedom of 
the university, in which the boarder, more 
inured, has kept his feet. Similar results would 
follow from Lanfranc’s rule. If masters were 
always with boys—in the dormitory before 
they got up, throughout the day, in recreation 
time, and at night until they were asleep—the 
boys would be babies when they left school—- 
innocent maybe, but ignorant. The evils of a 
cloistered education are either the intense slv- 
ness of successful evasion or a dangerous 
ignorance. When Cowper wrote in the eight- 
eenth century : . 


Would vou vour son should be a sot or dunce, 
Lascivious, headstrong, or all three at once, 
Train him in public with a mob of bovs, 
Childish in mischief only and in noise, 

Else of a mannish growth and five in ten 

In infidelity and lewdness men— 


he was thinking not only of boarding-schools, 
but of day-schools too—in fact, of all public 
education of bovs. Schools differ, houses 
differ, masters differ; so do homes and parents. 
Assume a cultivated home and a family of 
brothers and sisters, with parents not too 
much occupied to look after their children 
and be interested in their work and plav, 
and then with a father, friend, and tutor all in 
one, there can be no better education than a 
day-school. But there can be homes very 
different from this, and an unruly boy in an 
undisciplined home has greater opportunities 
for mischief than in a boarding-school, though 
perhaps less scope for influencing his school- 
fellows. Only sons, neglected sons, and sons 
whose parents are abroad are better off in a 
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boarding-school than a day-school. To quote 
again from Cowper: 


Art thou a man professionally tied, 

With all thy faculties elsewhere applied? 

Or art thou (as perhaps though rich thou art) 

But poor in knowledge—having none to impart? 
Or : 

If thy table be indeed unclean, 

Foul with excess and with discourse obscene— 


Oor: ' 
is thine house, 
If not a scene of pleasure, a mere blank? 


or: 
Hast thou a polite card-plaving wife? 


then in such cases it is better for parents not 
to have their sons at home, but to send them 
away. It is quite possible for parents to be 
selfish and neglect their children. Most masters 
of day-schools have had experience of ill-regu- 
lated homes from which the children have to 
come to school with little or no breakfast, or 
where no provision is made for doing home- 
work. And again, there are homes where 
children are spoilt, where they are unduly 
helped in their work and the whole tendency 
is to evade the requirements and discipline of 
the school. Many observers have remarked 
upon the tendency in modern times to throw 
more and more upon the schoolmaster not only 
in intellectual matters, but in moral and re- 
ligious training too. This tendency shows 
itself in the day-school as well as in the 
boarding-school. The vast number of con- 
flicting instances makes it difficult to prove 
the tendency which has been deplored, and we 
are probably much at sea in comparing the 
present generation with the past. All the same, 
the difficulty felt by many parents in giving 
religious instruction, the increase of social and 
other enjoyments and the multiplication of the 
means of pleasure—at any rate before the war 
—help to support the belief in a decline in the 
sense of parental responsibility. . 
Day-schools need not be in places where the 
boys have far to come, as happens in London 
or in large industrial centres. They may be 
situated in places where parents come for the 
sake of education and live close around the 
school. Then what ts known as the public- 
school spirit can more readily flourish: the 
boys can better manage their own affairs; 
have real authority as monitors; build up and 
obey their own traditions and form a close 
community. The school, too, can exercise 
more control over the movements out of teach- 
ing hours, fix its own lock-up hour, and have 
its proctors and other institutions. Parents 
are ready, as a rule, to fall in with such 
arrangements, because they realise that they 


oe being helped, and parental weakness is a 


thing not unknown. A parent has been known 
to send a note by his boy asking for leave of 
absence, and then call to beg that the request 
might not be granted, as the boy had coerced 
him into writing the note. Discipline is more 
troublesome in a residential town with a popu- 
lation less occupied than in an industrial town 
where people mean to have their money's 
worth. There are widows striving to cope 
with growing sons; there are idle girls, who 
have left school, for whose hands much mis- 
chief can easily be found. Disciplinary 
trouble is not a monopoly of either the day- 
school or the boarding-school. 

There is no reason why the day-school and 
the boarding-school should not be combined, 
as indeed they often are in different propor- 
tions. The two systems can react on one an- 
other favourably and harmoniously, but it is 
advisable that neither day-boys nor boarders 
should be so few that the one can look down 
upon the other. The boarding-houses form a 
nucleus, and the day-boys, if numerous enough, 
can themselves be divided into “houses” of 
their own for games and other purposes, and 
so gain a measure of the solidarity and sense 
of union which bind the members of a board- 
ing-house together. Another plan is to divide 
the whole school into “houses” composed of 
both day-bovs and boarders and make both 
members of the same “house,” and this has 
proved an excellent plan. The day-boy has 
his home and his home interests and inti- 
macies and the greater freedom for arranging 
his own time and providing for his own tastes 
that this may allow, while the system of 
“houses” makes him a member of a com- 
munity to which he owes feelings of loyalty 
and comradeship, for which he is expected to 
do service at the cost of some self-sacrifice and 
for whose welfare he can feel enthusiasm. 

- These svstems do not rob boys of their in- 
dividuality, even if one of their main objects 
is to secure the welfare of what Bagehot 
has called the ordinary “apple-eating ” bov. 
Mr. Curtin, in his experiences of Germany as 
a neutral, has told us in the Times that the 
governor of one of the German prison camps 
complained that the English prisoners caused 
more trouble than all the rest because thev 
were so different from one another. British 
boys have the characteristics of their country- 
men and do not readily lose their individuality. 
A bov with a taste for observing birds has 
been known habitually to cut his cricket to 
enjoy his favourite pursuit. This involved a 
penalty from his fellows which he was pre- 
pared to pay. He never resented the penalty ; 
they punished him without ill-feeling, and both 
sides were right. 
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Under the older grammar-school education of 
a past generation boys were taught their Latin 
and Greek, and for other tastes were left to 
themselves. The modern school has gradually 
extended its grip to other subjects and pur- 
suits. Schools have their scientific, societies, 
their music and other interests organised like 
their games and their military work. Little 
space is left in term time for the individual 
hobby. But there are always thirteen weeks 
of holiday, and the complexity of school has 
grown with the growing complexity of society. 

So far we have chiefly considered larger 
schools, and perhaps, with Plato, we can see 
best What we are looking for in the larger 
characters. Cbviously we cannot have in 
smaller schools some of the advantages of 
larger schools. And yet the smaller schools 
have a history of their own. We do not now 
approve of dame’s houses. But Wordsworth 
boarded with other boys in a cottage to attend 
a small northern grammar-school. They set 
snares for woodcock, hung on the perilous 
ridge bird-nesting, hissed on steel along the 
polished ice, fished in the streams, and swept 
along the plains of Windermere with rival 
vars: 

Fair seed-time had my soul and I grew up 

Fostered alike by beauty and by fear— 
getting a training for which organised games 
are not the fullest substitute. One of Captain 
Scott’s last messages from the South Pole 
about the education of his son was “Natural 
history rather than games.” Better, no doubt, 
than what we sometimes come to under the 
fostering care of the sporting Press. To quote 
a modern school story : 

Their mother would have liked some of her sons 
to enter the public service as soldiers or as sailors, but 
Jumpy, Flip, Pads, and Bingo—as they were known 
throughout England—felt that the Services gave little 
cpportunity for first-class cricket, and refused to spoil 
their lives by lowering the standard of their games. 


That was so before August, 1914. Now, first- 
class cricket 1s gone and some of its heroes lie 
in the soldiers’ cemeteries near Ypres, or in 
Gallipoli, or by the banks of the Tigris, and 
have proved their manhood in a sterner game. 

At their worst it may be said that organised 
games have banished bullying from schools 
and other idle mischief which prevailed in 
previous generations. Their merits at their 
best it is idle to discuss. 

“Among the many institutions in England 
none is more exposed to the barbs of the critic 
than the ‘ public schools.’” We are told that 
the majority of boys leave our schools with- 
out intellectual interest, without religious prin- 
ciple, and without the sense of service that will 
develop into the larger public spirit that 


society needs. Their aim is professedly what 
it always has been—a training resting on reli- 
gion, mores in the sense of character and man- 
ners, discipline in liberal studies. That aim 
may not be fully attained. Has it ever? 

In 1644 a writer begins: ‘‘ When I consider 
the great expense of time, experlse of many 
years, and very seldom to any purpose, may be 
a little smattering of Latin and less of 
Greek ...’’ The words seem to be a quota- 
tion from an essay of Mr. A. C. Benson. 

To embark upon a discussion of the saving 
virtues of a changed curriculum is, however, a 
digression from the question of day and board- 
ing schools. After the various comparisons 
that have been made an answer should be 
given to the question: “Which is best?” 
But is that possible? As Dr. Johnson said in 
answer to some such inquiry, the question is 
perhaps not a general one at all, but what is 
best for me and my circumstances and what is 
best for my particular son? And parents, 
sons, and circumstances vary very widely. The 
boarding-schools meet the needs of a large 
section of English society. Day-schools are 
necessary, and they have learnt much in recent 
times from the spirit and traditions of board- 
ing-schools and adapted them to their own 
needs. It is to be hoped that such a process 
of adaptation will extend, and that the best 
elements of the English “public-school” 
spirit will run through all English education 
to the elementary schools. 


A POSSIBLE REVOLUTION IN RURAL 
EDUCATION. 

By CLoupEsLey Brereton, M.A., L.-és-L. 
Poo we may describe that magni- 

ficent movement known as the Boy Scout 
movement as the successful revival for young 
people of the nomad type of civilisation, or, 
rather, the adaptation of the arts and crafts 
of the nomad (hunter, woodman, etc.) to edu- 
cational ends. Another movement seems to be 
growing in America which promises in a way 
to be equally successful in initiating boys and 
girls from nine to eighteen into the mysteries 
of pastoral and agricultural life by means of 
so-called “Industrial Clubs,” which so far as 
their aims go should rather be called “ Agri- 
cultural ” or “Country Life” clubs, since thev 
do not deal so much with industry, in the 
English sense, as the production and market- 
ing of rural produce. 

These new organisations are to be found 
right across the continent of America. They 
extend also to Canada, but at present are less 
highly developed in that country. The descrip- 
tion given below of their work seems to indicate 
that, making allowances for differences of con- 
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ditions in England and in America, here is a 
most valuable system for giving country 
children an interest (economic as well as cul- 
tural) in their surroundings by encouraging 
them to devote their leisure to what will after- 
wards be the life-work of the majority, and so 
providing them with a foretaste of, and initia- 
tion into, the skilled side of the calling they will 
have to follow. Probably the unit of cultiva- 
_ tion would have to be smaller in this country, 
but those who had grown corn or vegetables, 
raised pigsor poultry, gone in for seed-growing, 
apple-growing, fruit-bottling or bread-baking, 
homecraft or home beautification, to mention 
only a few items, would carry into their adult 
life an ardent desire to better themselves. In 
fact, no more suitable preparatory training 
could be desired for the future smallholder or 
for interesting women in the land. 

This practical training in economics would 
do more than plastering many vacant spaces 
of this country with exhortations to save. 
The hoarding could take place at home; there 
would be no need of the “hoarding” outside. 
Again, the increase in country produce is not 
without importance at a moment when food 
prices show every indication of steadily rising, 
while the renewed interest in the countryside 
would extend to all its aspects and remove 
from it that dreariness and aimlessness that 
beset the life of those who have no stake in 
the country, and revive that community of 
interests which is now only partially catered 
for by the reading of newspapers, which pay 
but little heed to countryside questions. 

The indirect effect on the rural school would 
also be highly beneficial. It would give the 
wise teacher a mass of concrete experience to 
which to appeal. It could also give an im- 
mense impetus to the extension of the school 
earden. If these clubs were able to grow and 
extend, as the Boy Scout movement has grown 
and extended, and some degree of the co- 
operative element could also be introduced, the 
rural problem would be largely solved, pro- 
vided, of course, that we could find another 
Sir Horace Plunkett to lead it. It is not by 
mere external legislation, however valuable, that 
great reforms can necessarily come to pass. 
They are inevitable only when those who are 
directly concerned desire and determine to 
ameliorate their surroundings and conditions. 
Such clubs, if a success, would supply the 
necessary stimulus for rural betterment. We 
have not in the past caught our future self- 
reformer voung enough, but have concentrated 
on the adult. Sir R. Baden-Powell and other 
great educators have, however, brought home 
to us the need of starting with the vounger 
generation. 

I am indebted to Miss Alice Ravenhill, one 
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of the leading pioneers in the teaching of 
hygiene and domestic economics in the coun- 
try, and now a member of.the Advisory Board 
of the Women’s Institutes of British Columbia, 
for the following notes on the organisation of 
these clubs with special reference to the State 
of Oregon. 

The organisation is elastic in its framework ; 
intentionally so, in order to permit of suitable 
local adaptations; but its broad outlines are 
similar throughout and have been proved 
generally satisfactory. The fact of personal 
acquaintance with the methods and results of 
these Young People’s Clubs in the great 
western agricultural State of Oregon leads to 
their selection as types of the organisation 
they represent, though doubtless elsewhere 
there are others of equivalent merit, which 
may offer features unrepresented in this 
instance. 

The objects of these clubs are to interest 
boys and girls in rural life; to train them in 
systematic, careful, productive work; to culti- 
vate businesslike habits; to guide them, under 
expert supervision, in the best methods for 
pursuing that work, and to show them the 
economic worth of their efforts. Any child 
between the ages of nine and eighteen, whether 
attending school or not, may enrol for one 
or more of the subjects listed for the purpose 
by the State Superintendent of Clubs, who 
keeps in close touch with individual members, 
even in the most remote districts, maybe 150 
miles from a railway, through his assistants 
—State leaders, county leaders, school in- 
spectors, and local representatives. There are 


clubs for the growing of potatoes, or of fruit, 


or of five different kinds of vegetables; or the 
club member may undertake the completion 
of three or more farm or home “enterprises,” 
designed to save labour or to be otherwise use- 
ful. Girls compete as well as bovs in all the 
thirteen different lines of work, although three 
are directly framed for their special benefit— 
canning (i.e. fruit, vegetable, and meat 
“bottling ”), sewing, which is not a school 
subject as it is in Great Britain, and baking. 
Membership is secured by the fact of enrol- 
ment in a club, the necessary form being pro- 
vided by the local school teacher, this form 
being then forwarded to the State leader of 
club work at the State Agricultural College. 
The rules and directions for the special object 
selected are at once forwarded to the new 
member, who is strongly advised also to attend 
as many “industrial” club meetings as pos- 
sible in his or her neighbourhood, where a 
programme of general interest is planned a 
year ahead, and serves to maintain the interest 
as well as to further the general education of 
the members. Each member is furnished with 
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an admirable leaflet defining the order of pro- 
cedure at public meetings and the method of 
conducting a discussion, and a wide range of 
suggestive programmes is provided to guide 
the young officers in their choice of subjects. 

The club leader (whose functions recall 
those of the scoutmaster) is preferably an 
adult; games and simple competitions are 
frequently introduced; speakers from neigh- 
bouring towns are invited to lecture; and some 
of these club meetings testify to the possibility 
of making attractive and profitable a life often 
condemned as dull and restricted because of 
the distance from city excitements. 

Obviously the conditions to be observed in 
this club work are carefully defined. Thus :— 

Potato-growing Project.—The growing of 
the largest crop at the least expense. One- 
eighth acre the basis. 

Vegetable-gardening Project.—The growing 
of the largest amount of vegetables at the least 
expense. One-sixteenth acre the basis. 

Poultry-raising Project.—Division I.: The 
care and management of five or more laying 
hens for a period of at least six months, 
the incubation of at least one setting of 
hen’s eggs, and the care and management of 
the chicks for a period of at least four months. 
Divisions II. and III. detail the regulations 
for the corresponding care of turkeys and 
ducks. 

Fruit-growing Projects—Division I.: The 
management (detailed) of ten bearing fruit 
trees. Division II.: The management of ten 
square rods of small fruits. 

Baking Project—The completion of ten 
lessons in baking. 

Canning Project.—Division I.: Canning for 
home use. Division IJ.: Canning for the 
market. 

Immediately on enrolment a complete set 
of instructions and forms is sent from head- 
quarters to the new member. These include, 
say in the case of fruit-preserving, a copy of 
the general rules governing all club work, 
and carefully worded directions how to set 
about the special work selected, thus: “ Your 
object is the completion of ten lessons in can- 
ning and the use of canned foods. Enclosed 
are instructions for lesson No. 1; when you 
have completed this lesson fill out the report 
card and post it to the State agent. It will 
require no postage. Each time a report comes 
in vou will be sent instructions for lesson No. 2 
and another report card.” 

This report card serves as a check on the 
work done, and safeguards, so far as possible, 
that it is the unaided work of the member. It 
is planned to be filled in with the number of 
the lesson completed, the date of dispatch, 
the name, age, address, and club of the mem- 
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ber, together with replies to a series of ques- 
tions on the work accomplished : the time re- 
quired, the materials used, the apparatus, the 
cost, etc.; finally, space is provided for the 
signature of the parent or club adviser, 
attached to the following words: “I have 
examined the above report and find it correct.” 

No time limit is set for the completion vf 
any lesson, but no new instructions, whether 
for potato-growing, poultry-raising, or bread- 
making, etc., are sent out until the previous 
lesson has been finished and the report sent in. 
A check is kept at the office of the State super- 
intendent of the work of each member, and it 
too long an interval elapses between the receipt 
of two reports, a card of inquiry for the reason 
is sent out—a method which stimulates many 
half-hearted workers; though, naturally, a con- 
siderable percentage of those who enter these 
clubs drop out before they complete their 
undertaking. Each year, however, reduces this 
proportion of slackers, some of whom are quite 
often encouraged to try a second year, when 
their perseverance has failed them at their first 
attempt. The frequent visits of the State 
superintendents, known as State agents (a 
woman in the case of the sewing, baking, and 
canning clubs), prove an admirable stimulus 
to the juvenile workers. © 

To return to the directions given to the 
newly enrolled member. These include in- 
structions to make a card or wooden box to 
hold all the sheets of directions, records, etc., 
without folding, and the young worker is told 
to keep the record sheet of work accomplished 
in a place convenient of access, so that the 
entries may be made promptly to ensure 
accuracy. A final report has to be prepared 
by the worker at the close of the course, which 
necessitates for its preparation the previous 
careful keeping of the record sheet of daily 
work, thus again safeguarding the method of 
work being purely individual and unassisted. 

The products of local clubs are submitted 
at intervals to the inspection of appointed 
agents, and a selection is made from these for 
display and competition at the State Fair 
(Agricultural Show, as we should call it), 
which is held each September. In every case 
the judge pronounces in accordance with an 
officially drawn-up “score.” Thus, again to 
use “canning” as an illustration, awards are 
based as follows: Quality of canned product, 
20; quantitv of canned product, 20; profit 
on investment, 20; appearance of canned 
product, 20; best final project report, 20= 
100. Such an exhibit must consist of two 
glass jars of two varieties of fruit; two glass 
jars of two varieties of canned vegetables; and 
two jars of two varieties of canned meats. 

All the prizes except the first consist of small 
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sums of money; but the first prizes are indeed 
covetable: they consist of three days’ visit to 
the autumn exhibition, free of all cost, under 
the care of an appointed supervisor or 
matron; or two weeks of summer school at the 
Oregon State Agricultural College, where 
every opportunity is offered, not alone for 
suited short courses of instruction, but for 
creating an appetite for further study --an 
appetite so intense that it will incite to sus- 
tained efforts to attain what is necessary to its 
gratification. 

Another valuable element in these clubs 
must also receive mention. The voung folk 
are not only trained in the mere performance 
of these handicrafts, but receive instructions 
how to utilise their products most profitably 
to health and pocket. The canning girl 
has a sheaf of suggestions for the making 
of salads or the preparation of vegetables 
for the home table, the sewing girl is 
similarly stimulated in her department, and 
the young poultryman or woman or agricul- 
turist is guided to the marketing and worth 
to the country of the results also of their 
industry. | 

Is not this an organisation worthv of that 
sincerest form of flatterv—imitation? The 
working expenses are calculated to amount to 
about 3s. 6d. per head—a reallv sound invest- 
ment, surelv, whether looked at from the point 
of view of health, of economics, of education, 
or of efficiency. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL IN 
WAR-TIME. 


By a HEADMASTER. 


HERE was once a_ headmaster 
though otherwise moderately human, 

had one fault. Immersed in books and boys 
from his vouth upwards, he had conceived a 
great reverence and, it must be confessed, a 
great awe for the opposite sex. Then there 
came an event which completely shattered and 
splintered the whole of his scheme of exist- 
ence—an event which left his mind confused, 
battered, and dazed, as if by a heavy physical 
blow. This event was a war. 
The autumn term, 1914, was a memorable 
term in most schools, and nowhere more so 
than in the establishment of which we are 
writing. Even before the term had begun 
half a dozen of the assistant-masters had 
rushed to join the Forces. The opening of 
term saw a new spick-and-span time-table, 
which had cost a month’s labour, irretrievably 
ruined, a considerable portion of the teaching 
staff missing, the caretakers under arms, and 
the school entirely disorganised. 
© Then began a strenuous month, in which 
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the vacant places had to be filled (with more 
haste than care), a new time-table drawn up, 
and a turbulent and excited school calmed 
down. It was an eventful month. School- 
masters up and down the country were flock- 
ing in their thousands to the Colours, offering 
themselves as living examples of the corporate 
spirit they had upheld and fostered in their 
schools. It was not surprising that, under 
these conditions, our headmaster could not 
find sufficient qualified men for his vacancies, 
and sooner than appoint an = ill-qualified 
master he thought it advisable to try the 
experiment of a lady teacher. 

This was, indeed, an upheaval of all his 
ancient principles and prejudices. To admit 
into the sacred celibacy of the school a mem- 
ber of the opposite sex was a great shock to 
his susceptibilities. He shivered with appre- 
hension, but noticed with surprise that the rest 
of the staff were apparently enjoying the 
situation. The lady. was not unprepossessing, 
and the men vied with one. another in their 
attentions. If any duty were given to the lady 
which might be considered at all oppressive, 
one of the masters would be sure to carry out 
that duty in her place. So that, as a member 
of the staff, the lady had a varied and enjoy- 
able existence. As a teacher her fate was not 
so pleasant. The bovs deeply resented the 
foreign influence in the school, and conducted 
themselves as young barbarians will under 
such conditions. Perhaps the least said about 
that the better. The situation was becoming 
embarrassing, but it solved itself by the de- 
parture of the lady, in order to enter the bonds 
of matrimony, in company with a brand-new 
officer, leaving behind her a row of tempor- 
arily broken hearts. 

Meanwhile, however, another event hap- 
pened, which came as a climax to our head- 
master’s woes. Every schoolmaster of mili- 
tary age, which included the entire staff of 
this school, was officially informed by the 
highest representative of education in the land 
that the time had come to stop schoolmaster- 
ing and start fighting. Almost as a body all 
the men who were medically fit obeyed the 
call and departed, leaving their Head stagger- 
ing under the blow. 

In the circumstances he did what every 
self-respecting citizen would do. He cursed 
the Government with might and with main. 
He cursed them in their goings-out and their 
comings-in, in their homes and in the open 
places. Then he found he was wasting time, 
so he stopped cursing and started to pick up 
the pieces. 

Incidentally it was found necessary to ap- 
point more ladies, a whole company of ladies 
—a round dozen, to be precise. Fortunately 
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the school was spacious and there was ample 
accommodation for them. But the boys re- 
sented the new appointments; they became 
noisy, rough, boisterous. Thus began the first 
real war-time problem. 

In this particular school, liberty had always 
been the watchword—liberty for the staff to 
promote their own ideas and to exercise the 
influence of their own personalities; liberty to 
the boys to develop their own individualities. 
This liberty had now to go by the board. 

The disciplinary system of the school was 
so altered that the boys were never left alone. 
In the classrooms, the playground, the corri- 
dors, the cloakrooms, they were kept under 
constant supervision. Masters, mistresses, 
and prefects kept watch and ward, and woe to 
the transgressor! Freedom was gone, disci- 
pline was restored, and the headmaster was 
very unhappy. 

However, he sat still and looked around him, 
and awaited events. The work of the mis- 
tresses was certainly excellent. The educa- 
uonal progress of the boys was maintained to 
a marvellous degree. But as the term passed 
awav he noticed that the ladies of his staff 
began to look pale and worn-out. This sur- 
prised him vastly, for, as you will remember, 
he was desperately ignorant of the sex. 
Towards the last month of term three or four 
of them broke down altogether, casting extra 
work on those who remained, in spite of the 
help of “supplies.” The school just crawled 
through the remainder of its first term under 
the new conditions, and then the staff collapsed 
into their vacation. 

Next term began, fresh and fair. The first 
difficulties of discipline were over, and. the 
school behaved itself fairly well, though the 
rigid semi-military discipline was irksome. 
But as the weeks wore on, the phenomena 
which the headmaster had noticed amongst 
the mistresses began to make themselves ap- 
parent once more, and soon after half-term 
the inevitable collapses occurred. Then a 
great truth dawned upon him—that women had 
not the physical strength of men, that thev 
could not endure the same mental and nervous 
strain. This fact came as a great surprise to 
him, but, having fairly sunk into his mind, 
he set himself to discover what should be done. 

First of all, he determined that he would 
overcome his nervousness of the sex, and 
would endeavour to learn a little more of their 
views and opinions. He did so, and before 
long some of the ladies would spend a free 
period chatting with him in the room which 
was, by courtesy, termed his study. He en- 
couraged them to talk freely and openly of 
their experiences and troubles, to talk of the 
boys, of the school, of their work. Sometimes 
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he heard things which surprised him. One 
young lady, who had recently left her training 
college to take a junior class, informed him 
that his system of organisation was wrong, 
root, stock, and branch, and that not one of 
the syllabuses left by his heads of departments 
was based on really educational principles. 
This was refreshing. It did him a great deal 
of good. 

His conversations, however, proved very 
fruitful. He began to perceive not only that 
ladies cannot bear the same strain as men, but 
that they were sadly handicapped in two parti- 
cular ways. First, not being able to take 
part in the games of the boys, they saw only 
one side of their abilities and character. 
Secondly, through the anxious conscientious- 
ness of the sex (you will perceive that our head- 
master was learning), they wearied themselves 
with lengthy and unnecessary corrections, 
when they ought to have been taking exercise 
in the open air, 

So he set himself to overcome these disad- 


vantages. The task was not difficult. Summer 


was at hand. The cricket-field was enticing, 
and its surroundings delightfully rural. To 
conclude matters he installed tea in the pavi- 
lion, bought a number of garden-chairs, and 
asked his wife to give a hand. The plan was 
a complete success. On fine half-holidavs there 
were rarely fewer than a dozen to tea. The mis- 
tresses became cricket enthusiasts, and their 
relations with the boys underwent an almost 
immediate transformation. 

The matter of corrections was a little more 
difficult. The ladies did not like to abandon 
what appears to be a besetting mania with the 
sex. However, by dint of a series of lengthy 
personal interviews, the headmaster was able 
to demonstrate how much time might be saved 
in the matter of correction without anv loss 
of efficiency; and gradually the ladies became 
reconciled to their fate, and fewer hours were 
given to the exercise-books. 

There were not so many collapses this term, 
you may note, and there was genuine regret 
at the close of the cricket season. It may also 
be observed that the results of the midsummer 
internal examinations were most gratifying, 
and in the public examinations taken bv the 
school there were no failures at all—a remark- 
able testimony to the effectiveness of women 
teachers in a boys’ school. 

Then came the autumn term, and with it a 
visible improvement. The school was hap- 
pier, merrier, and less reserved. With the 
influence of the cricket season behind them, 
some of the ladies began to take an active part 
in the winter life of the school. You would 
find them in the debating society, the choral 
society, in the orchestral or in the dramatic 


club; thev would even come and watch the 
boxing, though sometimes it was obvious that 
their feelings of interest were mingled with 
horror, particularly when the bouts were gory. 

It must not be thought that all this time the 
same twelve ladies remained on the staff. One 
took a husband, another achieved a permanent 
appointment, a third and fourth removed to 
a different sphere. Newcomers took the 
vacant places, and the same processes had to 
be gone through again. ` But they were no 
longer problems. The headmaster had now 
learnt a great deal. He began to think himself 
very wise and experienced. 

By the close of the autumn term he thought 
that the whole of his difficulties would be 
solved. But he was entirely wrong. The dis- 
tressing truth was that there were just as many 
collapses this term as ever. 

He smote his beard, cast ashes upon his 
head, and pondered. What was the cause of 
this failure? Why was there such a striking 
difference between the summer and the autumn 
term? The only and obvious solution seemed 
to be that the ladies had too much work and 
not enough fresh air and exercise. While the 
men spent their spare hours on the football 
field, the mistresses spent theirs in the class- 
room. Yet ladies cannot be expected to play 
football, or to stand ankle-deep in slush on an 
icv touch-line. 

What was to be done? It was apparent 
that the ladies were still working above their 
strength. The work and discipline of the 
school had improved wonderfully; but even 
with all the improvement in the relations be- 
tween the mistresses and boys, there was still 
an undoubted nervous strain in the mainten- 
ance of good order and of the educational effi- 
ciency of the school. Should this efficiency be 
sacrificed ? Should the school hours be lessened 
and the syllabuses be shortened? No, any- 
thing but that! There must be no weakening 
in a time of national stress. What then? 
The only way out of the difficulty would be to 
increase the staff. This would mean more 
money, and to get more money for an educa- 
tional purpose in war-time is like extracting 
fluid from the proverbial stone. It was not 
less difficult in that the staff had already been 
reduced as a war economy. 

Still the headmaster did not despair. He 
set himself to coax and caress, to pound and 
to pommel his governing body, until in the 
course of two terms he dragged from them the 
appointment of two additional mistresses. 

Then he sat down to compose a new time- 


table, with much the same feeling in his heart. 


that Mozart would have sat down to compose 
anew sonata. That time-table was a thing of 
joy to him for many weeks. It took up most 
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of his summer holiday, but he did not mind. 
By this time he had become addicted to time- 
tables, and the new time-table was to be his 
masterpiece. It was to be a kind of lucky 
bran-tub, from which everybody should draw 
a prize. 

He began bv increasing everyone’s free 
periods, not with the object ‘of providing more 
time for correction, but rather more time for 
walks and outdoor exercise. If a mistress had 
a large class, she received an extra half- holiday 
a week. Teaching thirty healthy and vigorous 
young barbarians is no light task! If she had 
responsible work in the upper school, perhaps 
she found herself with an extra couple of 
hours on one morning to rest a little longer 
before starting the day’s work. One of the 
new mistresses was given no class duties in 
order that she might go round the school mark- 
ing different registers every morning and 
afternoon, in order to render it unnecessary 
for those with free periods at such times to 
return until they were needed for teaching 
purposes. Then the sergeant was a big, strap- 
ping fellow, even if he had lost an arm at 
“Wipers.” He was to do all the supervision, 
although he should have his due reward for it. 
And so on and so forth, until the work was 
lightened all round for everyone, each accord- 
ing to his needs. 

The new time-table came into force at the 
beginning of the school year, and it fulfilled 
all the expectations of the author of its being. 
There were no collapses at all. There was not 
even a symptom of a collapse. The staff were 
fresher, and the work was better than ever; 
and the headmaster spent the happiest and 
most comfortable term he had had for over 
two years. He had learnt a great deal in this 
period, a great deal that had surprised him, 
a great deal that had disheartened him, and at 
the same time a great deal that had encouraged 
him. And in the end he had steered his ship 
through the uncharted sea into the smooth 


waters. Quite smooth, you ask? Well, 
well i 
SCHOOL GARDENS IN IRELAND. 


Bv L. J. HUMPHREY, 

Organiser in Rural Science for the Department of 

Agriculture and Technical Instruction, Ireland. 
F developments in Irish education have on 
occasion been delaved, there has at least 
been the advantage that the experience of other 
countries could be utilised in framing pro- 
grammes. [indeavours were made to take 
advantage of such an opportunitv when, some 
Six vears ago, a scheme of instruction in rura? 
science (including school gardening) was 
brought | into existence for Irish primary 
schools. On one hand it was sought to avoid 
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what has been described as the “cabbage” 
policy, by which too much attention was given 
to the methods of producing prize crops, and 
on the other care was taken to secure that the 
science taught was sufficiently correlated with 
practical outdoor work to render it of interest 
to the child. A syllabus was therefore drawn 
up which included some forty lessons on what 
mav be called the principles of plant cultiva- 
tion in each year of a two years’ course. The 
practical work of a school garden was corre- 
lared with these lessons, an endeavour being 
made to introduce scientific method into the 
actual teaching of gardening. Thus the 
teachers were asked to attach more importance 
to systematic, neat, and carefully measured 
work in the garden than to the mere dates of 
sowing or planting. Their pupils were re- 
quired to know the main facts of the plant’s 
life-history, and to understand something of 
the processes which take place in the soil and 
in the air surrounding the plant. This necessi- 
tated.a knowledge of heat, solution, and other 
phvsical questions, as well as of plant struc- 
ture, and considerable ingenuity has been 
shown bv the teachers in drawing up pro- 
grammes to incorporate lessons on these sub- 
jects in a graduated course in rural science. 

In the second year of the course there is a 
widened outlook; the work of the garden is 
still continued, but the science lessons deal 
more with conditions surrounding the school 
than with a growing plant’s immediate en- 
vironment. The methods of a regional survey 
are adapted to secure an understanding of the 
local conditions. The study of the weather 
leads to a consideration of the climate. The 
deciding factors in the choice of the commonly 
grown crops are shown to be related to cli- 
mate and soil. The examination of a few 
tvpical soils naturally leads to inquiries as to 
how soils are formed, the rocks from which 
they originate, and the influence of streams 
and rivers. At the end of the course the pupil 
leaves the school with an intelligent interest 
in rural affairs, and he has been trained by 
methods of observation and experiment to in- 
vestigate problems as thev arise. Incident- 
ally he has learned how to crop a small plot 
and to produce food plants and flowers, while 
by introducing to him the use of books he is 
shown how to add to his knowledge when 
he leaves the school. 

It is not to be wondered at that it is difficult 
to get teachers to realise all the ideals con- 
tained in such a programme, but by utilising 
the resources of the teaching staff of the Royal 
College of Science, the Department of Agri- 
culture has succeeded in training a verv small 
band of instructors, whose influence is gradu- 
ally permeating the country. For the teachers 
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in the primary schools summer courses of one 
month’s duration under the instructors are 
arranged each year. Scholarships are provided, 
and during the month of August some sixty 
teachers are given a practical and theoretical 
training, including practical gardening, at the 
Royal College of Science in Dublin. During 
the first year’s course practical laboratory and 
garden work occupies some six hours of each 
day, and in addition a number of excursions 
are made to study the vegetation of the Dublin 
district, which, from its situation in close 
proximity to mountains, sea, and rivers, pro- 
vides an excellent centre for the study. Cer- 
tificates are awarded as the result of an ex- 
amination at the end of a second summer 
course, but successful teachers are provision- 
ally recognised as qualified to teach the sub- 
ject in their own schools, and to earn a special 
grant for this work after the first month’s 
course. 

After a year’s experience of teaching in the 
primary schools the teacher has thus an oppor- 
tunity of attending a further course in the 
following summer, when much of the time is 
devoted to excursions to study geological fea- 
tures and their relation to the distribution of 
the native plants and to local systems of 
cultivation. Types of plants less common 
than the garden plants are studied during this 
course, and the relation of fungi, ferns, and 
conifers to the more familiar plants is investi- 
gated. Finally the enemies of crops, such as 
insects and fungi, receive due attention in a 
course of practical laboratory work designed 
to reveal to the student avenues of knowledge 
leading to opportunities of study in the dis- 
trict of which his school is a centre. 

Progress in establishing such school 
gardens is not very rapid, although the in- 
specting authority, the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction, is able to 
report a steadily increasing number of schools 
earning grants for teaching the subject, the 
number now being about 150. Several of 
the training colleges provide courses in the 
subject, and county committees of technical 
instruction provide classes for the instruction 
of local teachers. Grants for equipment of the 
school and garden are made by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, who also make 
a small annual grant towards the cost of plants 
The inspection is in the hands of 
the Technical Instruction Branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, while the schools are 
also visited by the inspectors of the Board of 
National Education, who are responsible for 
the. teaching of all other subjects in the 
national schools. , oe ee 

In other directions the movement for a rural 
bias to the education given in primary schools 
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continually gains ground, and provides addi- 
tional support for a monthly journal which 
is edited by Prof. Houston, whose work in 
Essex is so well remembered. This journal, 
which in many respects is an improvement on 
the nature-study bulletins of the American col- 
leges, acts as a link between the schools, their 
teachers, and the teaching staff of the college, 
who frequently contribute to its pages. 

Though late in the field and slow in gather- 
ing momentum, the school garden movement 
in Ireland shows possibilities lacking in more 
spectacular schemes, and for that reason it 
has attracted the attention of educationists, 
who hitherto have been inclined to regard the 
introduction of practical gardening into 
primary schools with disfavour. It cannot be 
claimed that an ideal programme has vet been 
found, but the work which is being done 
should ultimately provide valuable data for 
that ideal type of rural school for which 
Ireland, in common with other countries, is 
steadily seeking. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


OT the least interesting of the appoint- 
ments in the new Ministry is that of 

Dr. H. A. L. Fisher to the Presidency of 
the Board of Education. Dr. Fisher has been 
for four vears vice-chancellor of the University 
of Shefħeld. In that capacity he has done 
much to cement the good feeling between the 
city and the University and to raise the pres- 
tige of the latter in the minds of the general 
public. He will carry to the Board of Educa- 
tion an intimate knowledge of the needs of 
higher education in the provinces and some- 
thing more than a sympathetic acquaintance 
with the whole problem of educational reform. 
He has been an active member of the Shef- 
field Education Committee, and he is still pre- 
sumably a member of the committees ap- 
pointed to inquire into the needs of modern 
language teaching and the higher examina- 
tions of the Civil Service Commission. For 
a year or thereabouts he was a member of the 
Teachers’ . Registration Council, where he 
came into contact with teachers of every grade, 
and as a member of the Joint Matriculation 
Board of the Northern Universities he has 
been for several years in close connection with 
a most important link between the secondary 
schools and the universities of the North. As 
a member of the Royal Commission on the 
Indian Civil Service, Dr. Fisher made two 
long visits to India, and brought a mind of 
great vigour and power to the consideration of 
administrative problems on the grand scale, 
and the fact that he was a member of the com- 
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mittee appointed to inquire into the Belgian 
atrocities was some evidence of the confidence 
placed in his judgment by the then Prime 


Minister. 


* * * 


Dr. FISHER’S interest in educational reform 
was shown bv the conference he organised at 
the University of Shefheld last September. 
Although the conference was private, invita- 
tions were issued to all the members of the 
local authority and to representatives of every 
educational interest in the district. Papers on 
each aspect of the problem were read and dis- 
cussed, and Dr. Fisher’s masterly summaries 
of these various discussions will be remem- | 
bered by all who attended that conference. 
Probably no man in Britain is quicker to 
grasp a new idea or more competent to see its 
relation to a great whole than the new Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education. He believes 
in education, and he will go to the Board in no 
amateur, dilettante spirit, but with the firm 
intention of accomplishing a great educational 
reform conceived on liberal and statesmanlike 
lines, It is perhaps also worth saying that those 
who know him best believe he will impress the 
House of Commons itself. He is an admirable 
speaker, sincere, courteous, and quick-witted. 
A scholar of the first rank, a fellow of the 
British Academy, he will lend distinction even 
to this Government—a point of great promise 
for the future of national education. 


x * ç * 


ProF. A. M. WORTHINGTON, whose death, 
following an operation for appendicitis, oc- 
curred on December 5th, will long be grate- 
fully remembered by science teachers for his 
pioneer work in the introduction of the prac- 
tical study of physics in schools. His “First 
Course of Physical Laboratory Practice,” 
published thirty years ago, which embodied 
the work done at Clifton College under his 
direction, was «the forerunner of a host of 
similar volumes now in existence. He was the 
first to show the educational value of the svs- 
tematic, practical study of physics, and largely 
to his success at Clifton must be ascribed the 
present position which the subject occupies in 
the curriculum. After leaving Clifton, in 1885, 
Prof. Worthington became headmaster of 
H.M. Dockvard School, Portsmouth, and in 
1887 was transferred to Keyham, Devonport, 
as headmaster and professor of physics at the 
Naval Engineering College then established 
there. He spent twenty years at Keyham, 
and his strong personality impressed itself 
upon hundreds of naval engineering students 
who came under its influence. In his work 
he was lovally supported by Mr. Crocker, the 
senior assistant-master, who was at Keyham 
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when Prof. Worthington was appointed head- 
master, and by Dr. Larden, who joined the 
staff a few years later. Outside the college he 
was a delightful companion. Travelled, 
widely read in literature and many branches 
of science, he was strong in argument as well 
as genial and full of humour. “His death de- 
prives the world of a great teacher and many 
teachers of an inspiring friend. 


* * + 


Miss E. R. Pearson has been elected to 
be the first headmistress of St. Edith’s School, 
Brackley. For the school the Midland 
Society of the Woodard Schools is secur- 
ing the Manor House, Brackley, lately the 
property of Lord Ellesmere. Miss Pear- 
son has been for twenty-two years a mistress 
at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews. She 
is a past president of the Assistant-mistresses’ 
Association, 

* k + 

THE Governors of St. Bees School have 
appointed Mr. C. W. Kaye, headmaster of 
Bedford Modern School, to succeed Canon 
Sawyer, who is going to Shrewsbury as head- 
master. Mr. Kaye was educated at Marl- 
borough and at University College, Oxford, 
where he graduated with second-class honours 
in Lit. Hum. in 1888. He has held master- 
ships at St. Dunstan’s College, Catford, and 
at Uppingham School. He was for seven 
vears headmaster of Loughborough Grammar 
School before going to Bedford in Igor. 

* %* * 


Mr. A. J. Spirssury, for sixteen years 
senior classical master at the’ City of London 
School, has been appointed headmaster of 
Wakefield Grammar School, in succession to 
Mr. J. E. Barton, who has accepted the head- 
mastership of Bristol Grammar School. Mr. 
Spilsbury held masterships at Christ’s Col- 
lege, Brecon, and at Brighton College before 
going to the ‘City of London School. He was 
appointed headmaster of Haberdashers’ 
-\ske’s School at Hampstead, but held that 
stice for only a short time, after which he re- 
turned to the City of London School. 

* * * 


Dr. H. FRANK HEATH, C.B., has been ap- 
pointed permanent secretary of the new 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research for Great Britain and Ireland under 
the Lord President of the Council, with the 
President of the Board of Education as vice- 
president. Dr. Heath, who is a fellow of 
University College, London, has been direc- 
tor of special inquiries and reports under the 
Board of Education since 1903. He has been 
principal assistant-secretary of the Universi- 
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ties Branch of the Board for the past six years, 
and education correspondent to the Govern- 
ment of India since 1904. He was one of the 
joint secretaries of the Royal Commission on 
University Education. At the Board he has 
filled a position, for some time of considerable 
difficulty, with great tact and discretion. 
* * * 


Mr. CLutTtTon-Brock, who is writing a 
series of articles for the Educational Supple- 
ment of the Times on religious education, was, 
when sitting for a severe examination, sud- 
denly met with the question ‘‘ What is the 
moral of Macbeth?” Mr. Clutton-Brock 
says that his attention was arrested by the 
question, but he remembered his object was 
to pass the examination rather than speak the 
truth, and he therefore replied: ‘‘ It is wrong 
to commit murder.” 

* * * 

Mr. G. L. BENNETT, headmaster of Sutton 
Valence School from 1883 to 1910, died on 
November 3oth, at the age of seventy. Mr. 
Bennett, who was educated at Rugby and at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, went back to 
Rugby for a time as master. He then became 
headmaster of Plymouth College before going 
to Sutton Valence. His best-known books are 
school editions of Latin authors, which have 
been very popular. 

* * * 

THE death is announced of Mr. Allen Croft, 
of Nottingham, a former president of the 
National Union of Teachers. Mr. Croft was 
a member of the executive of the Union for 
some twenty-five vears. His year of office was 
1902, when he expressed the opinions of ele- 
mentary teachers upon the Act of that vear. 
He then became chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Union, and as such became 
an authoritv on the working of the Education 
Acts and Codes. His sound common sense, 
his knowledge of education, and his powers 
of persuasion will be greatly missed in the 
councils of the Union. 

* * * 


THE death took place early in December of 
the Rev. Harry Morris, who was from 1868 
to 1910 a master at the Merchant Taylors’ 
School. Mr. Morris was from 1887 curate at 
St. Marvy-the-Less, Lambeth. 


* å * * 


Dr. JOHN KERR, formerly Chief Inspector 
of Schools and Training Colleges in Scotland, 
died in Edinburgh on ” December 3rd, at the 
age of eighty-six. Dr. Kerr went from the 
parish school in his native village of Dalry to 
Glasgow. University, then to Edinburgh Uni- 
versitv, and later to Cambridge, where, among 
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other honours, he won the Burney Prize. He 
remained at Cambridge for a short time 
coaching, and was offered and accepted a clas- 
sical mastership in the Grammar School of 
Bury St. Edmunds, where Dr. Donaldson, 
of “New Cratylus’’ fame, was once head- 
master. In 1860 he was appointed H.M. In- 
spector of Schools for the North of Scotland; 
in 1878 he went to the S.W. District as Chief 
Inspector, and ten years later became Senior 
Chief Inspector. He retired in 1896. 


* * 
Dr. KERR’S service was the longest of all 


* 


who have been inspectors of schools in 
Scotland; for some fifteen years before 
his death he was the only one alive 
who had had a share in the almost 
countless alterations and improvements in 


the work of the Education Department from 
its infancy; he had examined almost all the 
secondary schools in Scotland; every county 
in Scotland had been more or less immediately 
under his charge as district or chief inspector ; 
he had examined for degrees in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Universities, and gave evidence 
before all the important education commis- 
sions. Dr. Kerr wrote a book of reminiscences 
which appeared about 1901; it is at once a his- 
tory of education in Scotland, an inspectors’ 
instruction book, and a collection of good 
stories. It breathes the ideals, the sympathy, 
and the humour of the man. Inspection is not 
a means of exercising control, but of affording 
assistance; not for restraint, but for encour- 
agement, of local efforts. One of the first 
duties of the inspector is to put teacher and 
pupils at their ease. 

* 


AN inspector asked the meaning of the word 
‘“‘ pilgrim,” and obtained the reply that a pil- 
grim was a man who went from place to place. 
‘“ Well,” he said, ‘* you are so far right. I am 
here to-day, I go to A to-morrow and B the 
next day. Am Ia pilgrim?” ‘‘ Oh, no, sir,” 
said the little girl, with unconscious innu- 
endo; “a pilgrim is a good man.” 
* * 


ProF. J, Mayor, who died at Kingston, 
Surrey, on November 29th, was for some years 
headmaster of a preparatory school. His pupils 
gratefully remember the patience with which 
he taught them classics. He was at King’s 
College, London, from 1870 to 1879, and later 
edited the Classical Review. 


* * 


AMONG the schoolmasters recently killed at 
the front are Capt. Tait-Knight, a master at 
Rossall and at University College School; 
Lieut. E. J. Barrow, science and mathematics 


* * 


* 


* 
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master at Penzance and at Luton; Lieut. E. F. 

Baxter, of Liverpool; and 2nd Lieut. N. C. 

Kempston, of Rossall Preparatory School. 
* * 


WRITING to us of the death, on October 
22nd, of Miss Haes, English mistress at the 
Brondesbury and Kilburn High School, a cor- 
respondent says: ‘In Dulcie Ethel Haes we 
have lost—and lost, alas! prematurely—a 
teacher of a type all too rare and always 
needed. Her originality of view, her many 
interests in life, her dramatic power, and her 
wonderful vitality combined to produce a 
striking personality. Her experience was wide 
and varied. A Notting Hill High School girl 
of Miss Jones’s days, she was trained as a 
kindergarten teacher at the Froebel Institute ; 
but she found her true place later as a teacher 
of English. Her pupils at the Brondesbury 
High School will not readily forget her love 
and reverence for the best in English htera- 
ture. She seemed to have read everything : 
possibly because she acted throughout her life 
On a suggestion made to her when a girl at 
school: ‘ Give at least ten minutes every night 
before you go to bed to reading something 
really good.’ To this knowledge add a sound 
judgment and critical power, a dramatic 
instinct which was able to fire the imagination 
and to awaken a corresponding instinct in her 
pupils, and an ear which demanded a fastidious 
purity of enunciation, and you have an Eng- 
lish teacher of no mean order. Her interests 
in life—the theatre, art, travel, golf, and inter- 
course with a wide circle of friends—all helped 
to broaden her outlook and enrich her lessons. 
Her last year at Brondesburv was very busy. 
The Shakespeare Tercentenary, her dramatic 
class, literary and patriotic work, in addition 
to her teaching, had filled every moment; but 
she began the holidays in apparentlv the best 
of health, and her eager brain was full of plans 
for the future and the days of peace. But unex- 
pectedly came rest and sleep.” 

ONLOOKER. 


UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS IN 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 

LOSE on three and a half years ago the 
Modern Language Association ap- 
pointed a committee “to investigate the facts 
and report on the question of university 
appointments in modern languages,” with the 
further instruction “to consider the question 
from the point of view of the relation between 
schools and universities.” This was the out- 
come of an agitation demanding “British 
posts for the British,” of which there has 
been frequent evidence in Modern Language 
Teaching. It had a real justification; in 
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modern language circles instances were freely 
quoted in which (so it was alleged) foreigners 
had been appointed to university posts -in 
French and German who were manifestly 
inferior in qualifications to other candidates 
whose chances were reduced to nil because the 
clecting body was convinced that only a 
toreigner was fitted for such a post. Asa 
result, the outlook for our promising students 
was by no means encouraging, and the 
academic study of foreign languages conse- 
quently suffered. 

The well-selected committee took its task 
very Seriously. A number of questions were 
dawn up and widely circulated, and nearly 
three hundred answers were received, of which 
seventy-seven were from the universities. 
Twenty-three witnesses attended to give evi- 
dence before the committee. In the report 
now issued by the Modern Language Associa- 
‘ion the answers are carefully analysed; they 
rve to show that on many points there is 
unanimity of opinion among those best quali- 
hed to judge. The committee, after sifting 
and weighing the evidence very carefully, 
arrived at the conclusions printed below. 
Thev appear eminently reasonable, and should 
vo far to influence public opinion in the right 
direction. Thev should prove of special and 
:mmediate value to the Government Committee 
on Modern Languages. 


1. The committee is of opinion that, in making 
university appointments in modern languages, all pre- 
‘udices—where such still exist—against candidates of 
British birth are groundless, and to be deprecated. It 
is clearly the business of the university to obtain the 
vost suitable occupant for the position which has to 
œ filled; and for this reason it is felt strongly that 
a fair field is essential. Any restrictions tending to 
imit the field of selection by favouring foreign candi- 
lites would be prejudicial to the efficiency of univer- 
‘ity work in modern languages, as foreign scholars 
=f high academic rank and of equal attainments with 
professors in their own universities, whose field of 
activity is their own language and literature, are only 
in exceptional cases to be tempted to expatriate them- 
seves. 

II. The committee holds that the ideal would be a 
professoriate consisting as a rule of British-born sub- 
‘ects, and, while recognising the difficulties under 
ahich British candidates have laboured in the past, 
‘elieves that the recommendations made in this re- 
Pərt, especially in paragraphs V. and VII., would 
nake it possible more and more to appoint British- 
‘mm subjects as the responsible heads of modern 
-nguage departments at British universities. It must 
“= remembered that such persons have, as members 
of the senate of the university, to assist in the govern- 
ment of the university, that they are responsible for 
the organisation of the department, the arrangement 
af courses, lectures, and examinations, and that they 
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have to advise students with regard to their studies 
and future careers. 

HI. Where appointments of foreigners are made to 
permanent posts, the committee, basing its opinion on 
the evidence submitted, thinks that certain conditions 
should be kept in view. These are:—(1) That the 
foreigner should possess the rank as a scholar which 
would entitle him to occupy a similar position in a. 
university of his own country; (2) that he should be 
familiar and in sympathy with us in respect, not 
merely of education, but our national life generally; 
(3) that his activity as a teacher and a scholar should 
be directed to further the cause of the branch of 
learning he represents in this countrv; and (4) that 
naturalisation should be a sine qua non. It may be 
pointed out that in France all occupants of university 
chairs must be French by birth or naturalisation, and 
all must be in possession of the French doctorate in 
letters or science. 

IV. The committee does not feel, in view of the 
evidence subinitted to it, that it would serve any good 
purpose to arrange in order of importance the qualifi- 
cations of a candidate for a university chair. In most 
appointments personality plays an important part, and, 
while scholarship and research work are of the first 
importance, teaching and lecturing ability must not 
be undervalued. A thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage in question goes without saying, while an 
inadequate knowledge of English would be a serious 
drawback, even in the case of a temporary post. In 
any case, the evaluation of such qualifications should 
be left to a committee of experts dealing with indi- 
vidual appointments. 

V. The committee confidently hopes that the most 
suitable candidates whom it is the object of the uni- 
versities to discover will be found with increasing 
frequency among British scholars. It believes that 
the chief problem is to bring this state of things 
about; and that the efficient training of British 
scholars at British universities, with the view of 
occupying the highest university positions, is of the first 
importance. While assuming the more obvious desi- 
derata, such as academic distinction, scholarly special- 
isation, lengthy residence abroad, etc., the committee 
would like to submit the following points for con- 
sideration :—(1) The British candidate has, it is be- 
lieved, too often relied on the possession of a high 
degree, combined with study at a foreign university, 
and perhaps also a foreign degree as constituting in 
themselves a passport to a university chair. It cannot 
be sufficiently emphasised that, in view of the require- 
ments of most British universities at the present day, 
the candidate will greatly limit his chances of success 
unless such distinctions be supplemented by proved 
ability to carry forward some branch of his subject 
by means of criticism or research in the form of 
published work, as well as by clear gifts as a lecturer 
and teacher. (2) The position of assistants in the 
modern language departments of our universities is, in 
most cases, unsatisfactory. The work required is 
often excessive, and effectively prevents independent 
scholarly activity, while the salary is so low as to 
make it necessary for a man in such a position to 
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eke out his income by examining, editing school texts, 
journalism, and the like, instead of winning a reputa- 
tion for himself by scholarly work, which, in itself, 
is financially unprofitable. The committee is of 
opinion that an improvement in the salary of assistants 
is urgently called for, and that it would lead to a 
corresponding improvement in the status of both the 
teachers and the subject. 

VI. The committee approaches with some diftidence 
the question of the internal organisation of the modern 
language department of a university. It recognises 
that the particular system of a British professor 
assisted bv a foreign lektor or “assistant,” which 
found most favour in the answers to the question- 
naire, might not be suitable in all cases. At the 
same time, the committee favours this plan: that is 
to say, the appointment of a voung foreigner, whose 
own personal interests may be English, and not his 
own language and literature, and whose future lies in 
his own country, as being likely to meet most require- 
ments. The committee would, however, deprecate the 
view that a foreign teacher of this type can, as assist- 
ant, take the place of a trained specialist in the lan- 
guage and literature to be taught; his functions should 
rather be supplementary. One good feature in the 
plan is that its existence in most Continental coun- 
tries gives us the advantage of reciprocity—a matter 
of importance for the training of our own future pro- 
fessors of modern languages. Such reciprocity does 
not exist where higher positions are concerned. It 
may be noted that of British-born teachers of modern 
languages at the universities of Great Britain and 
Ireland, a considerable proportion have been, for a 
time, lektors or assistants in English at German or 
French universities. |The committee is strongly of 
opinion that the appointment of a foreign teacher of 
this kind should be made only for a limited period. 

VII. The high standard of modern language teach- 
ing on the Continent is due in no smal] measure to 
the fact that foreign Governments give, in certain 
cases, financial help to intending professors to enable 
them to pursue their studies abroad, At present 
British candidates for modern language professorships, 
if they wish, after taking their degree, to study at 
foreign universities, are obliged to do so at their own 
expense. To enable British candidates to compete on 
more equal terms with foreigners, the committee is 
strongly of opinion that the Government should be 
asked to make a grant of a certain annual sum to 
provide scholarships. Appointments, or at least 
nominations, to such scholarships should be in the 
hands of the universities. 

VIII. The committee thinks that, after the war, the 
question of the exchange of university pro- 
fessors, at least between the Allied nations, 
should not be lost sight of. It is also in favour of the 
principle of allowing terms kept in foreign universi- 
ties to count towards the number necessary for obtain- 
ing a degree in the university to which the student 
was originally attached. 

IX. The committee further thinks that an extension 
of the privat-dosent system, which already obtains in 
at least one British university, might also prove 
helpful. 
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THE MOST NOTABLE SCHOOL 
BOOKS OF n1916. 


THe compilation of the following short lists of 
books published during 1916 has been entrusted to 
experienced teachers familiar with the needs of schools. 

The compilers have had a free hand, and attention 
has not been confined to books reviewed in these 
columns. 

When the character of the volumes is not indicated 
sufficiently by the titles, a few explanatory notes have 


been added. 


Modern Languages. 


‘Further Steps in French.” By Walter Rippmann- 
(Dent.) 2s. 

“The Oxford Treasury 
Vol. i., ‘* Medieval, Renaissance, 
Century.” By A. G. Latham. 


Press.) 3s. 6d. 


of French Literature.” 
and Seventeenth 
(Oxford University 


“Manuel de Lecture Expliquée (XIXe Siècle).“ By 
S. A. Richards. (Cambridge University Press.} 
2s. 6d. 

“A French Note-book.” Arranged by C. E. Hodges. 
(Dent.) 1s. od. 

“French Composition for Students and Upper 


Forms.” By G. W. F R. Goodridge. 
versity Press.) 2s. 6d. 
“Colloquial French.” 
cises.” By H. E. Palmer and C. Motte. 
Is, net. 
“ Buch deutscher Dichtung von Luther bis Liliencron.” 


(Oxford Uni- 


I., “French Fluency Exer- 
(Heffer.) 


By H. G. Fiedler. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 
net. 
Classics. 
“Aristophanes.” 1., “ Wasps.“ IL, “Clouds.” 


Greek text, with metrical translation by B. B. Rogers. 
(Bell.) 10s. 6d. net each. 

“Homer and History.” By Walter Leaf. 
maps. (Macmillan.) 12s. net. 

“Rēgēs Consulésque Romani.” Bv F. R. Dale. 
(‘Lingua Latina” series.) (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 

“Initium: a First Latin Course on the Direct 
Method.” By R. B. Appleton and W. H. S. Jones. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 6d. 

“Pocket Lexicon to the Greek Testament.” By A. 
Souter. (Clarendon Press.) 3s. net, or 5s. 6d. net 
on India paper. 

“A Companion to Greek Studies.” Edited bv 
Leonard Whiblev. Third edition, revised and en- 
larged. (Cambridge University Press.) 21s. net. 


With 


English Language: Grammar and Composition. 


“A New English Grammar.” By E. A. Sonnen- 
schein, with exercises by Edith Archibald. (Claren- 
don Press.) 3s. 6d.; also in three parts, Is., Is. 6d., 
and 2s. 

Based on the recommendations of the Joint Com- 
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mittee on Grammatical Terminology; an excellent 
work, on scientific lines. 

“The Sounds of Spoken English, with Specimen 
Passages." By Walter Rippmann. (Dent.) 3s. net. 

A useful revision, with additions, of the author’s 
two volumes. 

“English Verse Composition.” By A. E. Roberts 
and A. Pratt. (Edward Arnold.) 2s. 6d. 

Supplies valuable practice in verse; helpful, also, 
indirectly for prose composition. 

“How to Summarise, Expand, of Re-cast.” 
By J. C. Nesfield. (Macmillan.) 2s.; Key, 2s. 6d. 
nët, 

Suitable for matriculation and similar examina- 
nons. 

“On the Art of Writing.” By Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch. (Cambridge University Press.) 7s. 6d. net. 

à suggestive and stimulating book for the teacher. 

“How the French Boy Learns to Write.” By 
R. W. Brown. (Oxford University Press.) 5s. 6d. 
net. 

A study in the teaching of a mother-tongue; should 
prove useful to teachers of English. 


History. 

“An Introduction to the History of England.” By 
E. L. Hasluck. (Black.) 2s. 6d. 

“Green's Short History of the English People.” 
New edition, with Epilogue by Mrs. J. R. Green. 
Macmillan.) 5s. net. F 

“An Outline of Industrial History.” By E. Cressy. 
(Macmillan.) 3s. 6d. 

“The People in Adventure.” 
Heinemann.) 2s. 6d. l 

“ British History from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Dav.” By L. Cecil Smith. Part i., “To 
1435.” Part ii., “ 1485-1912." (Rivingtons.) 2s. 6d. 
and 3s. 6d. respectively, 

Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” 
son. (Black.) 4s. 6d. net. 

“Europe, 1815-1878.” By J. E. Morris. 
bridge University Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 

* Modern Europe, 1789-1914." By Sydney Herbert. 
t‘Macmillan.) 2s. 6d. net. 

‘Outlines of European History, 1814-1914.” By 
G. Burrell Smith. (E. Arnold.) 2s. 6d. 

“The National History of France.” (To be com- 
pleted in six volumes.) Vol. ii., “The Renaissance.” 
Vol. iv., “The Eighteenth Century.” (Heinemann. ) 
7s. 6d. net each. 

“Early European Civilisation (to a.D. 1648).” By 
R. L. Ashley. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) 
és. 6d. net. 

“History of Germany, 1815-1852." By A. W. 
Ward. (Cambridge University Press.) gs. net. 

“The Teaching of History in Elementary Schools.” 
By Archer, Owen, and Chapman. (Black.) 3s. 6d. 
net. 

“A Short History of Europe, 1806-1914.” 
Terry. (Routledge.) 6s. net. 

“ Progress to History: a New Series of Historical 
Reading Books.” Six volumes. Edited by Richard 
Wilson. (Macmillan.) 1s, to 2s. each. l 


By Stanley Leathes. 


By E. Lip- 


(Cam- 
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Geography. 

“ Descriptive Handbook to the Relief Model of 
Wales.” By W. E. Whitehouse. (National Museum 
of Wales.) 6d, 

A record of a great geographical achievement, the 
construction of relief models of the whole of Wales. 

“An Economic Geography of the British Empire.” 
By C. B. Thurstan. (University of London Press.) 
3s. 6d. | 

“The New Regional Geographies.” 1., 
Americas.” Bv L. Brooks. 
Press.) 35. | 

“The World We Live In.” Edited by Grame Wil- 
liams. (London: The Waverley Book Co., Ltd.) 
8s. 6d. net each volume. 

Three of the four volumes into which this work is 
divided have already appeared. Intended for teachers; 
the latest volume is more useful than the first. 

‘“ Geographical and Industrial Studies: Asia.” By 
Nellie B. Allen. (Ginn.) 3s. 6d. 

A geography book with the right atmosphere. 

“A Map of the World, showing Forest Regions and 


‘The 
(University of London 


Geographical Distribution of Timber Trees.” By J. 
Hudson Davies. (Johnston.) 6s. net. 

An admirable and useful map. 

‘“Cambridge Industrial and Commercial Series.” 


‘Ships, Shipping, and Fishing.” By G. F. Bosworth. 
“ Factories and Great Industries.” By F. A. Farrar. 
“Trade and Commerce.” By A. J. Dicks. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 1s. 6d. each. 

Well-illustrated supplementary readers. 

“ Beginner’s Regional Geography: Africa and Aus- 
tralasia.” By J. B. Reynolds. (Black.) ıs. 

To be highly commended. l 

“Macmillan’s Geographical Exercise Books.” By 
B. C. Wallis. IV., “The Americas "s V., “Asia and 
Australasia." 7d. each. Keys to I., “The British 
Isles"; II., “Europe”; III., “The British Empire ”; 
IV., “The Americas.” 2s. 6d. net each. 

“ Macmillan’s Graphic Geographies.” “The British 
Isles.” By B. C. Wallis. gd. l 


Mathematics. 

“Rural Arithmetic.” By A. G. Ruston. 
3s. 6d. 

Includes a thorough treatment of agricultural 
measurements and calculations, and of the business 
transactions of the farm. 

‘Commercial Arithmetic and Accounts.” By A. R. 
Palmer and J. Stephenson. (Bell.) 3s. 6d. net; with 
answers, 4s, net; also in two parts, 2s. 6d. net each 
part. 

The aim of the authors is to ensure that students 
enter commercial life well equipped with a knowledge 
of the principles on which their calculations will de- 
pend, and endowed with the power of applying these 
principles. 

“Arithmetic for Engineers.” By C. B. Clapham. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 5s. 6d. net. 

Includes simple algebra, mensuration, logarithms, 
graphs, and the slide-rule. 

“ Practical Mathematics for Technical Students.” 
Part ii. By T. S. Usherwood and C. J. A. Trimble. 
(Macmillan.) >s. 6d. l 

Includes vector analysis and, the calculus. 


(Clive.) 
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“The Elements of Non-Euclidean Plane Geometry 
and Trigonometry.” By H. S. Carslaw.  (Long- 
mans.) 5s. net. 

Recent changes in the teaching of geometry have 
made it more than ever necessary that teachers should 
have some knowledge of the hypotheses on which 
Euclidean geometry is built. 

‘Statics: A First Course.” By C. O. Tuckey and 
W. A. Nayler. (Clarendon Press.) 3s. 6d. 

“ Dynamics." Part i. By R. C. Fawdry. 
35S. 

An elementary treatise on that part of dynamics 
which may be considered suitable for the non-specialist 
in mathematics. 

“An Introduction to the Use of Generalized Co- 


(Bell.) 


ordinates in Mechanics and Physics.” By W. G. 
Byerly. (Ginn.) 5s. 6d. 
Chemistry. 
‘Industrial Gases.” By G. Martin. (Crosby Lock- 
wood.) 7s. 6d. 
Seventh volume of ‘Manuals of Chemical Tech- 
nology.” 


By F. W. Atack. 
Ios, 6d. 


‘“Chemist’s Year Book.” (Sher- 
ratt and Hughes, Manchester.) 
Invaluable in the laboratory. 
“ Representative Procedure in Quantitative Analysis.” 
Bv F. A. Gooch. (Chapman and Hall.) 8s. 6d. 

Fundamentals of analysis fully detailed. 

‘Richter’s Organic Chemistry. The Aliphatic 
Series.” Translated by Spielmann. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Tritibner.) 21s. 

First English ‘edition. 
American edition. » 

“A Senior Experimental Chemistry.” 
Dunstan and F. B. Thole. (Methuen.) 5s. 

A text-book for upper forms and for technical insti- 


tutes. 


More detailed than previous 


By A. E. 


‘Sulphuric Acid and Sulphur Products.” By G. 
Martin. (Crosby Lockwood.) 7s. 6d. 

Fifth volume of ‘“ Manuals of Chemical Tech- 
nology.” 

“ Ostwald’s Colloid Chemistry.” Translated by 
Fischer. (Churchill.) 12s. 6d. net. 


A standard work. 
“Physical Chemistry for Schools.” By H. J. H. 
Fenton. (Cambridge University Press.) 3s. 6d. net. 
An excellent introduction for scholarship work. 
‘Chemistry for Rural Schools.” By Jones and 
Griffith. (Blackie.) 2s. 6d. 
‘Text-book of Elementary Chemistry.” By 
and Jaggers. (Constable.) 3s. 
“Analytical Chemistry.” By 
(Chapman and Hall.) 12s. 6d. 
" Elementary Practical Chemistry.” 
Coleman. (Churchill.) 3s. 6d. 
“Class Book of Chemistry.” 
ton. (Macmillan.) 2 . | 


Perkin 
Treadwell and Hall. 
By Clowes and 


Part iv. By Doning- 


Physics. 
“ Experimental Physics.” By H. A. Wilson. (Cam. 
bridge University Press.) tos. net. 
A good theoretical text-book for first-vear students 
taking a university course. 
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“A Text-book of Practical Physics.” By H. S. 
Allen and H. Moore. (Macmillan.) 8s. 6d. net. 

Appropriate for pass degree candidates in science, 
engineering, and medicine. 

“A Treatise on Electricity.” By F. B. Pidduck. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 14s. net. 

Highly recommended to students possessing a good 
knowledge of higher mathematics. 

“A Treatise on Light.” By R. A. Houston. (Long- 
mans.) 7s. 6d. net. 

This will take a prominent position amongst the 
standard treatises on optics. 

‘The Science of Musical Sounds.” By 
Miller. (Macmillan.) 10s. 6d. net. 

A course of eight lectures on sound analysis, de- 
livered at the Lowell Institute in 1914. Non-mathe- 
matical, and fully illustrated. 

“ Discovery; or, The Spirit and Service of Science.” 
By R. A. Gregory. (Macmillan.) 5s. net. 

This volume should be read, and re-read, by all 
interested in the growth of scientific knowledge. 

“A Voyage in Space.” By H. H. Turner. 
(S.P.C.K.) 6s. net. 

A course of six lectures “adapted to a juvenile audi- 
tory,” delivered at the Royal Institution, Christmas, 
1913. 

“A Student’s Heat.” 
4s. 6d, 

A special feature is the detailed description of several 
recent researches and absolute measurements of 
physical constants. 

“A Manual of Practical Physics.” 
ley. (Macmillan.) 3s. 

Suitable for the higher forms of public schools, and 
for students preparing for intermediate degree exam- 
inations. 


D. C. 


By I. B. Hart. (Dent.) 


By H. E. Had- 


Botany and Nature-Study. 


‘“Tilustrations of the British Flora.” 
vised, edition. By W. H. Fitch and W. 
(Reeve.) gs. net. 

Small but clear engravings of 1,315 species of British 
plants. 

‘The Chemistry of the Garden.” 
H. H. Cousins. (Macmillan.) ıs. 

Explains simply the general principles of manuring. 

“Fungoid and Insect Pests.” By F. R. Pether- 
bridge. (Cambridge University Press.) 4s. net. 

An account of the commoner forms infesting farms 
and gardens. 

“ Agricultural Geology." By R. H. Rastall. 
bridge University Press.) 10s. 6d. net, 

Deals mainly with the application of geology to the 
study of soils. 

* Elementary Text-book of Economic Zoology and 
Entomology.” By V. L. Kellogg and R. W. Doane. 
(Constable.) 6s. 6d. net. 


Fourth, re- 
G. Smith. 


New edition. By 


(Cam- 


Considers animals as useful or inimical to 
mankind. l | 
‘The Birds of Britain: their Distribution. and 


Habits.” By A. H. Evans. 
Press.) 4s, net. 
Simple, scientific, and profusely illustrated. 


(Cambridge University 
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\ PROGRAMME OF EDUCATION 
REFORM. : 


Tue Education Reform Council was founded in 
April, 1916, at a conference called by the Teachers’ 
Guid. The work of the committees is incomplete, but 
n view of its urgency and importance the following 
gugramme is published, with the permission of the 
Sane, in advance of the full report, which it is hoped 
t: complete early this vear. 

It is to be understood that reference is made to both 
{es in all cases except where otherwise stated. 

us.—The reforms proposed have as their aim to 
‘den educational opportunity; to train all for work 
xd leisure; to utilise more effectively national re- 
<urceés, human and material; to fit the growing 
<*neration for the service of home, society, and the 
Sate; to admit all to the quest for goodness, truth, 
att beauty: to make better citizens. 

l. EDUCATION AUTHORITIES.—1. The Ministry of 
Ecucation should hold a higher place in the hierarchy 
{the offices of the State, and the salary of the 
Minister should be equivalent to that of other principal 
“cretaries of State. 

2. Progressive organisation is hindered by certain 
“atutory distinctions between higher and elementary 
- lucation. Local authorities for higher education 
“culd be obliged to supply or aid the supply of higher 
t-ucation, and the limit of 2d. to the higher education 
rate in the county areas should be removed. 

3- For the purpose of co-ordinating the activities of 
‘cal education authorities with those of the universi- 
tes and institutions for higher education, the country 
should be divided into educational provinces, the areas 
f which should be larger than those of the existing 
heal authorities. (See II., 11.) 

+ While the recently created medical service, cen- 
tril and local, has already rendered great aid to 
€:ucation, it is evident that what has been, is but a 
trae of what ought to be, effected. The main result 
t. be expected from a great extension of the school 
medical service is an advance in public health, in which 
cirection a wise policy may produce a manifold finan- 
cal return in national efficiency, and a gain in 
rorality, health, and happiness (at least in the pre- 
vention of misery and crime) not expressible in figures. 

5- There should be increased provision for the care 
cf children under school age, and steps should be 
taken to secure parental responsibility. 

6. Worthy private effort in education should be 
encouraged. With proper safeguards as to efficiency 
and accessibility, schools under private management 
‘wuld receive State aid. The Board of Education 
should make adequate provision for the inspection of 
wT schools. 

7- The classes carried on under joint committees 
‘f{the universities and the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
Cation are doing work which is of national import- 
ance and deserves ‘increased State support. If the 
€vsting grants to the three-year and one-year classes 
xere augmented, the admirable work now done .could 
te successfully extended so as to reach the large num- 
ber of working men and women for whom present 
funds cannot provide. = 


II. THe Continuity oF Epucarion.—1. The prin- 
ciple of continuity must be carried out effectively in 
all branches of education, lower educational institu 
tions being linked to higher by well-planned promotion 
of pupils and by attention to desirable sequence of 
curricula. Educational institutions should be brought 
into relation with professions, commerce, industry, 
agriculture, home-making. 

2. The years from age fourteen to seventeen are 
educationally fateful. Organised education must con- 
tinue for every boy and girl until at least the age of 
seventeen. 

3. In elementary! schools children should receive 
full-time education until at least the end of the educa- 
tional half-year in which the fourteenth birthday 
occurs. Thereafter part-time education should con- 
tinue until the age of at least seventeen, in the day- 
time, for an average of three half-davs per week or an 
equivalent period per annum. 

4. The elementary-school system should be entirely 
recast so as to provide—(a) primary departments, or 
schools, for ages from about five and a half to eleven 
and a half; (b) middle? departments, or schools, for 
ages eleven and a half to fourteen and a half, with 
optional attendance until fifteen and a half; (c) con- 
tinuation ? departments, or schools. The middle de- 
partments may be organised with either the primary 
or the continuation departments, or the three depart- 
ments may be organised as a single institution. 

5. Varying types of continuation schools should be 
encouraged; but these will probably fall into two 
groups: Group A, for pupils whose occupation may 
provide a study of real cultural value—e.g. technical 
work in commerce, industries, agriculture, house- 
craft. Group B, for pupils whose occupation is tem- 
porary or fails to provide a study of real cultural 
value—e.g. van-boys, labour of insignificant skill. In 
Group A a school for an industry, or allied group of 
industries, should be recognised as likely to give a 
good training in citizenship, and the work should have 
a vocational bias. Plans for development should be 
based on experience gained in England and elsewhere, 
and attention should be paid to the provision which 
has been made by public-spirited employers and to the 
work already done in women’s institutes and in trade 
schools, especially in London. In Group B schools 
education cannot satisfactorily be ‘centred round the 
present occupation. In no school of either group 
should the work be restricted to vocational subjects, 
as in both groups the aim is (a) to fit for citizenship, 
(b) to develop personality and encourage individual 
bents or capacities, (c) to meet physical needs. The 
continuation school must be really a school, with a 
corporate life of its own. 

6. Reduction in the size of classes in elementary 
schools is an urgent need. 

7- The transfer from primary to secondary schools, 
or from preparatory departments or schools to second- 
ary schools, should take place usually between the 
ages of eleven and twelve. The 25 per cent. free-place 
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_ 1 The use of the term *‘ elementary " throughout the programme does not 
mpi approval of the term or of the statutory limits associated therewith. 
< The council is not committed to the view that the teaching in these 


departments would be “ elementary '' in character. 
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system is illogical in principle and unsatisfactory in 
practice. Junior scholarships and free places should 
be provided in such numbers as will admit to secondary 
schools those pupils from elementary or preparatory 
schools who can profitably undertake a full secondary 
course. Where a system of higher elementary or central 
schools is established, a further selection of the elemen- 
tarv-school children at age eleven to twelve should be 
made for promotion to such central schools for a 
four-year course, assistance being given by the educa- 
tion authorities. 

8. The number of efficient secondary schools of varv- 
ing types should be increased. Schools provided by 
the local education authority should have separate 
governing bodies with real administrative responsi- 
bilitv. The Consultative Committee has advised the 
strengthening of the higher work of secondary schools, 
and the Reform Council considers that schools taking 
the lower grant should receive grants for this purpose. 
Pupils at anv school recognised as efficient by the 
Board of Education should be eligible for State scholar- 
ships for prolonging secondary education, or tenable 
at the universities. Many capable students will con- 
tinue to be debarred from the universities, with conse- 
quent loss of national efficiency, if these scholarships 
are limited to ‘‘ aided ” schools. 

y. In secondary schools, including endowed and 
public schools, pupils should remain as a rule until the 
end of the term in which the seventeenth birthday 
occurs. Financial provision should be made to enable 
suitable pupils to continue at school until they enter 
the university. 

10. The Reform Council expresses complete agree- 
ment with the view advanced by the Consultative 
Committee that large additional funds should be pro- 
vided by the State for scholarships for higher educa- 
tion. The amount suggested— £329,500 per annum 
—is not too large. 

11. The selection of students for scholarships to the 
universities and institutions for higher education 
should be based upon an expert review of the relevant 
qualifications rather than upon a central competitive 
examination. Such relevant qualifications are the 
school record, examination record, probable career, and 
general personal fitness. The amount of assistance 
given should be such as to enable the scholar to live 
in a manner befitting a university student during the 
normal course required for graduation, and for the 
necessary post-graduate preparation for professional 
practice. For most professions, and for research in 
pure science, at least one year of post-graduate pre- 
paration is necessary. In determining the number 
and incidence of the awards, the main consideration 
should be the national need to strengthen the learned 
professions (including teaching), and to further in- 
dustry, commerce, and agriculture. The Board of 
Education should allocate grants for higher scholar- 
ship purposes to the provincial boards (see I., 3); the 
provincial boards should make the awards, their 
action being co-ordinated by the Board of Education 
or by a special national board. 

12. The attention of the managers of large commer- 
cial and manufacturing undertakings should be directed 
to the appointments boards, which in most universities 
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are now giving trustworthy help in the selection of 
graduates suitable for different types of responsible 
work. If the guiding minds of the universities keep 
in touch with leaders in the professions and indus- 
tries, the claims of liberal education and of utilitarian 
efficiency may be harmonised. 

13. Attention is directed to the national and imperial 
need for an increased number of women doctors. The 
higher scholarship scheme should be specially en- 
larged to provide full training for suitable women for 
the medical profession. 

14. Social service is requiring a large number of 
trained and experienced workers. The action of those 
universities and colleges which have established courses 
and diplomas for social study is to be welcomed, and 
should supply women as well as men well prepared for 
some of the numerous public posts created during the 
last few vears. Work of this kind should be ade- 
quately remunerated. 

15. Secretarial assistance should be provided for all 
but very small schools; the absence of such assistance 
is uneconomical, causing serious waste of the teachers’ 
influence and personality, especially on the part of the 
head-teacher. 

II. Tre Suppry anb TRAINING OF TEACHERS.—I. 
Educational progress depends upon the possibility of 
securing trained men and women with the necessarv 
spirit and ability. So far as men are concerned, the 
situation is bad and is certain to become worse. Be- 
fore the war the requisite number of men was not 
obtainable, and fewer were coming forward than were 
needed to fill vacancies; the quality was frequently 
disappointing. Now war has depleted the too thin 
ranks. A complete revision and substantial improve- 
ment of the scales of salaries should be made at an 
early date, in order to attract to the schools suitable 
men and women. Pensions should be provided on the 
Civil Service scale. Half-measures, such as verbal. 
persuasion and doles towards training of those who 
do not feel any bent towards the work, are futile. 
To recruit men and women of high purpose and needed 
abilitv, the teaching profession should draw from the 
universities side by side with other professions. Teach- 
ing should be reckoned among the professions to be 
strengthened by the higher scholarships scheme. 

2. In order to increase the efficiency of public schools 
and other endowed schools for boys, especially on the 
intellectual side, they should be staffed by men whose 
professional equipment includes training in the prin- 
ciples and practice of education; but this should not 
be achieved by lowering the standard of personal and 
academic qualifications, 

3. More candidates for teaching in elementary 
schools should take a university degree before entering 
a training college, and the general standard of training 
should be raised. 

4. On the completion of the usual training and pro- 
bationary courses, modern language teachers should 
be assisted to live for a period of twelve months 
abroad, in a milieu not entirely academic, in 
order the better to understand the character and 
ideals of the country whose language they propose to 
teach. 

5. It is desirable that teachers of commerce should 
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have actual commercial experience as well as academic 
and professional training. 

6. Provision should be made for special courses, or 
i-r special colleges, for training specialist teachers of 
handicraft. If such training is being given at an in- 
sitution with an extensive range of workshops (e.g. 
at a polvtechnic) it will be advantageous to allow the 
tersons being trained to have from time to time the 
free run of the workshops. 

>. To supply the varving needs of different types 
of schools it will be necessarv to utilise the services of 
artisan instructors in addition to those contemplated 
above. Such instructors should receive a special 
course of pedagogical training. 

s. The scheme of physical training given to teachers 
should incorporate the hygiene of physical exercises. 

o. Opportunity should be given for women students 
aho purpose being senior school teachers to take a 
scecial course of mothercraft and associated hygiene 
subjects. This might be taken within a post-graduate 
wurse of training, or as a post-training course by 
ren-graduates, 

IV. TRAINING OF CHARACTER.—1I. The influence of 
home is the earliest, and probably the most permanent, 
cement in the formation of character; the value of 
vod parental influence cannot be overstated. The 
rzht kind of parental authority is jeopardised by cer- 
tain tendencies—e.g. foolish indulgence, showing itself 
in a sentimental resentment at even proper discipline; 
conditions of modern industry, by which the father is 
uwav from home while the children are about; modern 
housing conditions, making real home life impossible 
ftr many working-class families; the increase of State 
intervention, leading to a weakening of parental sense 
of responsibility. In some measure these dangers may 
te- reduced by (a) more provision for the instruction 
cf young parents in the moral problems connected with 
the upbringing of children; (b) closer co-operation be- 
tween school teachers and parents. 

2. Large classes are a serious hindrance to character 
training. 

V. CuURRICULA.—1. It is understood that the neces- 
sary arrangements will be made for religious and moral 
instruction. 

2. In all schools there should be great attention to 
English, spoken and written. 

3. The curriculum for children under eleven (or 
twelve) in preparatory or primary departments or 
schools (including those preparatory to the endowed 
public schools) should include (a) physical training, 
cames, dances, and other eurhvthmical exercises; (b) 
handwork, based mainly on such primitive arts as 
netter¥, weaving, basketry, needlecraft; (c) drawing, 
with cravon, brush, and pencil; (d) language, includ- 
ing intelligent reading and learning by heart of suit- 
ale verse and prose, training of the voice in speech, 
¥riting, oral and written composition; (e) simple 
mathematics, i.e. the elementary study of number and 
space; (f) history and geographv; (g) the beginnings 
{f science, by study of environment and of plants and 
snimals; (h) vocal music and musical appreciation. It 
is recognised that manners, care of person, cleanliness, 
and tidiness should be supervised and directly taught in 
all schools. 


4. The curricula of the middle departments of 
elementarv schools should be framed as the earlier part 
of an educational course to be completed at seventeen 
through part-time departments. As a natural sequence 
the continuation part-time curricula will include varied 
developments of the work begun in the middle depart- 
ment, especially those parts more suited to increase 
maturity of mind and physique. In Group A schools 
(see II., 5, above) part of the course will have direct 
reference to the daily employment. 

5. The minimum curriculum for a pupil from 
eleven to sixteen in a secondary school should include 
(a) English; (b) history; (c) geography; (d) a foreign 
language ; (e) mathematics; (f) science; (g) vocal music 
and musical appreciation; (h) drawing; (i) manual 
work; (7) physical training. 

VI. EXAMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
1. The following affords a satisfactory scheme for the 
examination for the award of scholarships or free 
places to be held at a secondary school, the children 
being approximately eleven years old and coming 
mainly from the elementary schools. A written exam- 
ination, restricted to arithmetic and English composi- 
tion, should weed out the weaker candidates and give 
evidence of the capacity of the more promising. This 
should be followed by a brief oral examination of the 
children who stand the written test satisfactorilv. 

2. The school record or head-teacher’s report should 
be taken into account in selecting scholars. Cases of 
marked discrepancy between the teacher’s report and 
the results of the written examination should receive 
special attention at the oral examination and bv re- 
view of relevant circumstances. The head-teachcr’s 
report should refer to unusual aptitude in drawing, 
handwork, or subjects outside the ordinary curriculum, 
in the cases where such aptitude is truly exceptional. 

3. At the oral examination the candidates should be 
asked first to real aloud a short passage on which 
questions may be put to test general knowledge. Fur- 
ther questions should address themselves in part to 
the special bent indicated in the school report. 

VII. ResearcH 1N Epucation.—1. Education is in- 
tended to train developing minds, a process the 
efficiency of which requires a knowledge (a) of the 
minds to be trained; (b) of the laws of mental develop- 
ment; (c) of the most effective methods of mental 
training for varving individuals or types. Such know- 
ledge, to be trustworthy, can be obtained onlv by 
special research. England at present lags behind other 
great nations in respect of giving official support to 
individual research and in organising large-scale re- 
search in education. Valuable research has been car- 
ried out by individuals, but the benefit which should 
result is largelv lost through lack of organisation and 
insufficient publication, 

2. There should be established a central institute ‘for 
educational research, which should work in close con- 
nection with the Board of Education and the teaching 
profession. 

3. The formation of local research institutes and 
educational libraries by the larger local authorities 
should be encouraged. Such local institutes could 
usefully begin work on a small scale. 

4. In addition to the demonstration schools already 
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required by the regulations, selected training colleges 
should have experimental schools. The work should 
not necessarily be limited to elementary education, and 
should be carried out under the guidance of the college 
staff. 

VIII. HeaLtH anp Mepicat Service.—1. The per- 
sons whose influence on the health of children is 
greatest are the parents, the children themselves, the 
medical adviser (school officer or private practitioner), 
the teacher, and, later, the emplover. Efforts should 
therefore be made to instruct parents, teachers, and 
emplovers in their responsibilities in relation to the 
health of the young who are under their control. The 
school medical officer should have opportunities of 
observing the actual hygiene of schools, beyond that 
which is afforded by routine health examination of 
school children. 

2. All schools (including public and private secondary 
schools) should be medically inspected by a public 
authority. A report or certificate should be furnished 
to the governing body or proprietors of the school, 
dealing with the suitabilitv of the environment, accom- 
modation, air space, desks, etc., cleanliness, lighting, 
ventilation, and sanitary provision. The intervals be- 
tween school inspections should not exceed five years. 

3- All children attending school should be medically 
inspected annually. The parents should have the 
option of producing the required information, at their 
own expense, from their own medical attendant, in a 
form acceptable to the school medical officer. The 
school medical officer should visit at least once each 
term, and should conduct routine examinations 
annually. He should examine special cases, when re- 
quested by the head-teacher, who may ask for authori- 
tative instruction for remedial action to be sent to the 
parents. The head of the school should have oppor- 
tunity for consultation with the school medical officer 
with reference to individual cases. The medical 
officer can often give valuable advice as to the choice 
of suitable careers for pupils after leaving school. The 
practice of parents consulting medical advisers on this 
point should be encouraged. 

4. More air-space and better ventilation should be 
provided in the classrooms of elementary schools. 

5. The most urgent need for the public health is 
abundant playing space for the children. Sufficient 
exercise for the young means better health and 
efficiency in adult life. In all towns ample play 
centres should be provided for the use of children in 
and out of school hours, equipped with simple appara- 
tus and in charge of supervisors who understand 
. children, and can fully enter into and guide their 
spontaneous activities, 

6. In order to be effective, physical exercises should 
be given daily for at least twenty minutes. Proper 
gymnastic or games costume and shoes should be pro- 
vided. Physical education should be manv-sided, to 
serve zesthetic as well as developmental or remedial 
ends. Games should include stretching exercises, par- 
ticularly in girls’ schools: hence swimming, netball, 
and lacrosse should be encouraged. 

7. The teachers of phvsical exercises should attend 
the medical inspection of pupils (except for parents’ 
option as above). 
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8. Research is needed into the exact effect of differ- 
ent forms of exercises on children of different sexes, 
ages, and physique; particularly as to their effect on 
the personal health of girls and possible influence on 
parenthood. 

9. Every town should have access to a psychological 
clinic for its children. 

10. A weekly bath under school auspices should be 
secured for all children attending elementary schools. 

11. Of all expenditure on public health, school den- 
tistry is probably the most economically efficient. An 
annual dental inspection of all children of school age is 
highly desirable. 

12. Some factories employing young people allow 
thirty minutes’ off-time every day, during which the 
young emplovees are suitably exercised under trained 
teachers. This action is worthy of wide imitation. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


Ow1nc to the extraordinary conditions and problems 
created by the war, I have felt it necessary to place 
before Parliament a memorandum in addition to the 
Education Department’s report setting forth certain 
views relating to educational matters. 

I am convinced that the education and training of 
the present and immediately following generations 
constitute the greatest reconstructive agencies at our 
disposal for the repair and reorganisation of national 
life after the present destructive upheaval. The prin- 
ciples of educational progress on which I hope to base 
the successive practicable reforms in educational pro- 
cedure which may contribute to the reconstruction 
referred to are therefore presented in very general out- 
line. The goal cannot be reached at a bound, but I 
am certain that we need now to make a kind of educa- 
tional stocktaking and to give some perspective to 
educational effort, so that the people of the Dominion, 
on whose cordial support so much depends, will be 
able to follow and encourage each movement towards 
a thoroughly reconstructive national policy. It is also 
my desire to enlist the closest attention and earnest 
co-operation of the members of the Legislature in the 
future possibilities of education, the progress of which 
is so closely interwoven with that of the Dominion. 

EDUCATION AND THE War.—The present war has 
severely tested our various national resources, reveal- 
ing our strength and our weakness, but after-war 
problems will test our abilitv to profit by the lessons 
of the war. Education, being one of the most impor- 
tant inspiring principles, and at the same time the 
direct reflection oí national life, finds itself in a special 
measure assessed bv the great national test. What- 
ever defects have been revealed, we find our type of 
manhood and womanhood vindicated and our position 
as a people justifed by the extraordinary response of 
a free people to the call for national service. Our 
educational system in New Zealand may justly claim a 
great share in the honour of sending forth thousands 


1 From a Memorandum by the New Zealand Minister of Education, Mr. 
J. A. Hanan, dealing with some phases of educational progress and review- 
ing existing Conditions in the light of national requirements. 
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of our former pupils as volunteers in the great cause. 
Moreover, one of our training-college principals, four 
inspectors, and more than four hundred teachers have 
eslisted with the boys trained under them directly or 
indirectly in our schools. 

Our educational system must lead the way in a 
keener sense of national co-ordination and efficiency, 
n a readiness to abandon useless forms and practices, 
m a demand for a higher standard of work and of 
“fe; in short, in an application of the simple axioms 
tat A straight line is the shortest distance between 
mo points,’? and “The whole is greater than its 
part.” 

REALITIES.—AII educational effort must in future be 
é-voted to dealing with realities as contrasted with 
csstractions, formalisms, and pedantic studies. 
Modern kindergarten and Montessori methods at the 


ene end, and the reformed methods of teaching such — 


subjects as practical applied science and economics at 
: other, condemn a great deal of what lies between 
as mere beating of air. All education must concern 
‘teelf with actualities and activities of life, and (in pro- 
tion to its advanced nature) must increasingly 
jastifv itself by what it does for the community. 
This is not a utilitarian, materialistic standard. 
When a subject ceases to be studied for use it ceases 
7c be of value for culture. Language is for the de- 
velopment and communication of thought and know- 
lrdge; mathematics for calculation; science for power 
ts use the forces of Nature as well as to understand 
rhem; vet thousands of secondarv-school pupils are 
spending a fifth of their time at Latin, in which not 
i per cent. of them can ever read, or think, or express 
themselves. They spend another fifth on mathematics, 
'y which not § per cent. of them will ever calculate 
i: reckon anything. Thev spend about a tenth of 
their time in a study of science, which in the form 
idopted in many cases does not widen their personal 
interest in Nature, nor enrich their lives, nor render 
them of any service to the world of industry about 
them. This does not deny that a small! percentage of 
rur secondary-school and university students do carry 
the study to as fruitful an issue as the present some- 
what academic instruction permits them. The fact 
remains that the great majority of the students re- 
caving the most expensive education we can provide 
spend under these three headings alone, as above indi- 
cated, about half of their time in what is for them 
mere futile pedantry and study of abstractions. 
MENTAL DISCIPLINE AND CULTURE.—The claim for 
such formal, abstract, unapplied study—that it pro- 
vides good mental discipline and culture transferable 
to other activities—is now fighting in the last ditch 
all the world over. Such production of chaff for a 
grain of wheat has as much justification as would 
the pounding of the earth with one’s fist for several 
nours a day to develop muscle when that purpose, and 
amuch greater, could be secured by getting a black- 
smith's hammer and doing something. Surely if the 
proper methods of teaching are used and powers of 
thought developed, an even greater mental discipline 
and culture can be secured by studying real things 
in a practical manner. There is no real antithesis 
tetween culture and vocational study. That false dis- 
tinction is merely a relic of old class barriers and of 
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an age when the best educated people were not ex- 
pected to be or to do anything outside a very limited 
sphere. 

THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH.—It can be safely said 
that primary education with all its faults is more 
progressive, more in harmony with the best educa- 
tional thought and with the nature and powers of 
children, better organised, better controlled by inspec- 
tion, more valued, and more heartily supported bv 
public opinion than is higher education. The reason 
is that it is the type of education provided for the 
whole community, so that its universal needs and 
benefits constitute a claim for general concern and 
general study resulting in a fairly close realisation of 
its possibilities. 

The extension of free education from the primary 
school to the secondary school now places the same 
demands on the latter. It must meet the needs of 
the general community. Once upon a time secondary 
schools were for a privileged class irrespective of 
ability, and gave what was regarded as a provision 
for certain select professions. This has changed. We 
now provide that any pupil showing ability can enter 
a secondary school. Of more than ten thousand 
secondary-school pupils, about 85 per cent. are free- 
place pupils, and the State now pays nearlv the whole 
cost of secondary education; even the so-called endow- 
ments consist almost entirely of grants of public lands. 
Not a tenth of these free pupils, and only a small 
proportion even of those who matriculate, intend to 
enter the university. Yet the old traditional studies 
and methods referred to under the heading of ‘ reali- 
ties” are imposed on all secondary schools because 
once upon a time they were merely university portals. 
We can surely keep that portal open for the few who 
need it without forcing all secondary-school pupils to 
traverse the same path. General secondary education 
and pre-university education cannot now be regarded 
as parallel. 

INCREASING DEManDS.—Secondary education must 
be kept free to all, and perhaps made compulsory 
for most, simply because even our best primary educa- 
tion relative to the multiplying requirements of our 
modern civic life, our national responsibilities, and 
even to the needs of our skilled industries, leaves a bov 
or girl as comparatively under-educated as did the 
dame’s school in relation to the needs of a generation 
or two ago. 

The former limitation of general education to the 
primary-school period, with the growing demands 
referred to, are largely the cause of the overcrowding 
in our primary syllabus to which public attention is so 
frequently directed. The growing consciousness of 
the complexity of life and a desire to cover all its 
phases kept up the cry that still another something was 
being left out, and the only general form of education 
—the- primary-school system—was considered to be, 
like the tramcar, never too full. Thus an apparent 
width of education was secured at the sacrifice of 
depth and thoroughness. It is intended to do all that 
is possible to secure simplification of the curriculum 
and concentration on essentials through the agency of 
a more discriminating and practically useful and help- 
ful style of inspection. 

Admitting that the old) formalcstudy was defective, 


there is no doubt that the pendulum has swung too 
far in the opposite direction, and that teaching often 
lacks the definiteness and exactitude that a truer 
recognition of principles would demand. 

SoLuTions.—The fact that the present traditional 
secondary school cannot in any adequate sense meet 
the needs of the majority of our free-place pupils does 
not prove that it is unnecessary to provide free second- 
ary education. Neither does the* inability of the 
secondary-school course to interest and retain for any 
length of time pupils who show that the privilege 
should be restricted, any more than the unsuitability of 
secondary-school studies and methods to the equipment 
of ex-primary-school pupils proves that the primary 
schools should be made to conform to the requirements 
of the high schools. 

The whole situation indicates that our secondary- 
school system should be adjusted to the new conditions, 
so that, while encouraging and providing for the 
small minority of university aspirants, the very large 
majority should not be unfairly sacrificed on the altar 
of university preparation. This means that primary 
and secondary education must be considered as a 
whole, since for an ever-increasing number of pupils 
it should form a continuous course, which will provide 
for all as adequately as primary education does now 
up to the old limit. 

The secondary-school question thus becomes the 
pivot of the whole education question. Its proper 
solution would simplify the primary curriculum, leav- 
ing time for a more natural education on kindergarten 
principles up to the age of seven or eight years, a 
more thorough attention to the broad essentials of 
general primary education, and the dovetailing of much 
of the present higher primary and lower secondary 
stages, 

The problem of general secondary education and the 
problem of university education must be kept quite 
distinct. It is the former that is the pressing problem 
of this generation, and it must be dealt with in and 
for itself. When we have laid the foundations of a 
general secondary-education system we shall realise 
both the reforms which our elementary schools require 
and the true value of a university education. But 
until such a system has been created all educational 
endeavour on other lines would be more or less futile. 

TYPES OF SECONDARY EpucaTion.—There are four 
tvpes of secondary education which seem to be neces- 
sary to meet the new requirements :—(1) The univer- 
sity course leading to the skilled professions; (2) the 
general secondary or general vocational course on 
modern lines; (3) the continuation or special vocational 
course; (4) the country secondary course. 

The basis of selection of pupils for these courses 
should not necessarily be one of mere intellectual 
abilitv. Of course, only the really capable pupils 
should be allowed to take up the first course, and 
uilure to realise expectations should mean a transfer 
to one of the other groups. Yet equally bright pupils 
should find full scope in any of the courses, and pupils 
in one course would not necessarily be of inferior 
calibre to those in anv other. 

Further, a considerable portion of the course in all 
groups should be of much the same nature, because 
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all the pupils are to be future citizens and have certain 
common human possibilities and needs. English of a 
thoroughly literary type, history and civics of a char- 
acter calculated to give a sound basis for patriotism 
and desire to serve one’s country, practical geography, 
some form of applied science, and some form of 
manual work for all boys, with domestic education 
for all girls, must be adequately taught in all second- 
arv schools. The difference would be largely in the 
material on which the instruction would be based, and 
the completeness to which the requirements of the 
course would permit the study to be carried. 

This initial general training cannot be dispensed 
with in a democracy where equal opportunities are 
claimed for all. There is no justification for giving 
the good start, the broad vision, to a few, and con- 
demning too many to a narrow, unenlightened exist- 
ence. Not all will fully profit by this opportunity ; 
but all have a right to it; and the opportunity should 
be held open for a reasonable length of time, even 
though there are those who seem slow in taking ad- 
vantage of it. The thing to do is not to take away 
the opportunity, but to open the eyes of those who are 
missing what they might have. 

(1) University Preparation Course.—Subject to such 
reforms as the university could be induced to make 
possible, course (1) would be the same as the present 
matriculation course, with a condition that such essen- 
tial subjects as English, writing, spelling, oral -and 
written expression must be kept up and improved to a 
far greater extent than at present. I have found 
reason to complain of the sad neglect of these common 
though essential subjects in high schools. A more 
thorough type of secondary-school inspection will need 
to be instituted. 

(2) The General Secondary Course.—Latin would be 
left out. The foreign language taught should be con- 
versational French. There should be a thorough Eng- 
lish of a direct type based on wide reading, also a 
course of mathematics, but only of a directly applied 
character—e.g. in connection with the economic and 
statistical side of geography and calculations in con- 
nection with science experiments. Among other sub- 
jects, science of a general type based on practical 
work related to industries and surrounding natural 
conditions should be a dominant feature. This course 
would provide for that 50 per cent. of our secondary- 
school pupils who would not choose a university 
course, or had not decided on a trade or calling, 
or were prepared to postpone special preparation 
for it. 

Further, pupils should not be driven into a course 
of study unsuited to their needs, merely to pass an 
examination necessary for entrance to the public ser- 
vice, the teaching profession, pharmacy, or other occu- 
pation. A pupil should, from any one of the above 
courses, be able to prepare for any of the qualifying 
examinations above mentioned. The matriculation 
examination should be used only for qualifving for 
university entrance and closely kindred purposes. 

It is possible so to arrange affairs that each child 
mav have the benefit of the broad, general, or universal 
foundation before he finds it necessary to direct his 
energies into narrower channels. It has been freely 
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mitted that the State should make this possible by 
«stra expenditure if necessary. It is simply, in this 
«nnection, a policy of self-defence. “A specialty 
tunded upon ignorance” is a detriment to the 
“ecialist. and a menace to the State. “A specialty 
tunded upon knowledge ’’—-upon breadth and rich- 
as of experience—is a social asset, an insurance 
wva'nst narrowness and self-seeking. 

131 The Continuation Course.—The continuation 
curse would provide for pupils who go direct from 
-rimary schools to a definite trade or occupation. This 
arse, with the evening classes for definite technical 
vining, would represent all that is really technical 
- ycation in the sense that it has a direct effect on 
-dustrial efficiency. The course should centre round 
+ trade interest, but should also provide a continua- 
> -n of general education. 

The end of all education is not merely the technic- 
“ competent workman, but the citizen of the State, 
zho not only seeks to advance his own welfare through 
Hs work, but also consciously places his work at the 
«rvice of the community. The essential of the con- 
‘suation school is, therefore, the attitude of regarding 
ths stage of technical education as a means for mental 
md moral ‘training. 

The idea is to give these youths a pleasure in re- 
c“ving instruction in their trade, and to make them 
“od at their trade; not to educate them out of their 
trade into a higher one, but to make them good in the 
trade they are already engaged in, and good citizens. 
Empiovers would, of course, need to co-operate by 
granting the necessary facilities to their junior workers, 

i4) The Country Secondary Course.—In the country 
xcondary course the curriculum should include the 
rdinary cardinal subjects of secondary instruction as 
xveciÑed in the general secondary course (2). The 
muin difference would be in regard to the material 
“a which the instruction would be based. 

Between a ‘‘ruralised’’? secondary school and a 
s«cmdarvy school of the ordinary type the difference 
should be one, not of aim, but of teaching material. 
They should both aim at furnishing their pupils with 
the general intellectual equipment (as distinct from 
smcialised Knowledge) which is needful if they. are to 
pursue with interest and intelligence any avocation, 
either in town or country, which they may be expected 
t follow. The rural bias to be given to the curri- 
culum is not intended to supply a course of work which 
vw be useful only to intending farmers. On the 
contrary, it aims at making the curriculum really more 
suitable in many rural schools than one of the ordinary 
G, both for those who intend to pursue rural indus- 
ties and for the majority of those who do not. It 
sould have a certain obvious appropriateness for the 
trmer class, but it should be capable also of supply- 
irg, in its own way, and with all the more effect 
ts cause of its essentially practical character, a kind of 
‘ucation which would be valuable to the whole body 
uf the pupils, whatever their subsequent occupations 
might be. 

It is important, and, indeed, vital, that the work in 
tarh subject should, so far as possible, be illustrated 
by, and even based upon, the facts open to the pupils’ 
coun observation; but this does not mean that the 
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attempt should be made to substitute illustrations from 
everyday life for the principles which they illustrate. 

Just because it draws its illustrations from the 
environment with which the pupils are in some degree 
familiar, and relies more on actual practice in the 
garden, the workshop, or the laboratory than on theo-` 
retical instruction from books, it may be expected in 
proper hands to stimulate interest and encourage 
mental alertness. From this point of view, then, the 
test which should be applied to each portion of the 
detailed schemes of work is not whether it has an 
obvious vocational utility, but whether it has purpose 
and value as a part of a sound secondary education 
corducted on practical lines. 

Responsipiniry.—The extension of facilities for free 
secondary education seems to demand that all who 
accept these privileges shall make adequate use of 
them. Secondary education costs the State about three 
times as much per head as does primary education, vet 
attendance at the secondary school may be spasmodic 
and broken off at will. It seems only just that when 
a pupil accepts a free place he should come under 
some effective obligation to make a proper use of the 
opportunities offered him and remain in attendance 
sufficiently long to derive substantial profit from the 
instruction. 

The greatest service that all secondary schools, apart 
from their special university classes, can render is to 
break down the present absurd preference for clerk- 
ships and so-called genteel occupations. These have 
come to be regarded as “genteel” because formerly 
they were the only occupations for genteel and edu- 
cated people. The far more skilful, scientific, manual 
and trade occupations of modern times would soon be 
equally “genteel,” if that be worth anything, if our 
secondarv-school pupils saw the wisdom of investing 
their education and intelligence in our skilled occupa- 
tions, trades, and industries, where ample scope worthy 
of their advanced education would be found—nay, where 
it is demanded---if we are to make progress in industry 
and commerce. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION FOR A 
SECRETARIAL CAREER. 


THERE are some things which cannot be said too 
often, and Mr. C. E. Town, the assistant-secretary of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, said some of them 
in a recent lecture delivered to the Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation. He drew a clear distinction between educa- 
tion and instruction. Schools and colleges are amply 
supplied with instructors, and a vast amount of in- 
struction is being given, but, for all that, there is, 
and has been for a considerable period, a lamentable 
deficiency in educators. The true educator is the 
broad scholar who has a personality denoting a strong 
will and a large nature, who has aptness for teach- 
ing, who is altruistic, warm-hearted, has the sym- 
pathetic touch, and possesses the magnetism of per- 
sonal attachment. 

Education in this country is not valued as it should 
be. There are some who begrudge the money spent 
on it. Parsimony in education is among the falsest 
of economies. The education of our people must be 
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on liberal lines, aiming at real training and the forma- 
tion of character. Nevertheless, there is much useless 
extravagance in our educational system, and little short 
of criminal folly as it is, it calls for immediate atten- 
tion and: careful consideration. What is needed is a 
complete svstem of national education. 

Commerce demands the most thorough education, 
the best brains to grasp it, skill to conduct it and to 
give effect to the principles upon which it is based. 
Commercial education is the only road to the attain- 
ment of a power which shall enable us to be masters 
of this art and science. 

Mr. Town then considered the personal qualities 
essential: thoroughness, method, tact, punctuality, 
regularity, Initiative, sobriety, industry, confidence, 
courage, fair aealing, patience, good temper, 
hard work, and self-discipline, directed by prac- 
tical common sense. He compared the subjects 
of examination insisted upon by different bodies, and 
entered a plea for co-ordination of examinations. 
Secretaries are not merely intelligent shorthand typists. 
Neither experience nor academic acquirement is sufti- 
cient qualification in itself. A combination of the two 
is necessary. Secretaries classified according to the 
position they hold should possess the personal and 
educational qualifications suited to the particular 
requirements. of their position. Each requires a 
specialised knowledge of one or more of a variety of 
subjects, including company law, methods and 
machinery of business, book-keeping and accountancy, 
banking and currency, commercial, company, and in- 
dustrial law. Mr. Town strongly advocated that only 
those fully qualified should be allowed to use the name 
of secretary. 

He concluded :—“ Varied have been the suggestions 
for the coming of the great commercial and industrial 
struggle which will inevitably take place, none of them 
more wise, more productive of the success desired than 
the insistence on the greater efficiency of every unit 
of our commercial and industrial army. We must 
without a moment’s delay mobilise, and, if possible, 
conscript, the brain-power of our people. But in what- 
ever kind of effort made there must be concerted 
action; pupils, parents, teachers, and employers must 
be of one purpose and in agreement on the means to 
achieve it.” 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOCAL 


EXAMINATIONS. 
SET SUBJECTS FOR JULY AND DECEMBER, 1918. 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE :—Preliminary, — (a) St. 


Matthew i.-xiv.; or (for Jewish students) 2 Kings 
i.—xvii. ; (b) 1 Samuel i.-xv. ; (c) the Church Catechism. 

Juntors.—(a) St. Matthew; or (for Jewish students) 
2 Kings; (b) 1 Samuel; or Old Testament History 
from the descent of Jacob into Egypt to the election 
of Saul; (c) the Acts of the Apostles xiii.-xxviii.; (d) 
the Church Cathechism, and the Order for Morning 
and Evening Prayer in the Book of Common Prayer. 

Seniors.—(a) St. Matthew; or (for Jewish students) 
2 Kings; (b) the Acts of the Apostles, xiii.-xxvili. ; (c) 
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Offices for Communion, Baptism, and Confirmation 
in the Book of Common Prayer; questions will be set 
on the history of these portions of the Prayer Book; 
special attention should be paid to the Nicene Creed; 
(f) the Church Catechism and the Order for Morning 
and Evening Prayer in the Book of Common Prayer. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.—Preliminary. 
—(c) Scott, “ Marmion,” cantos i. and vi.; (d) Lamb, 
“Tales from Shakespeare”: ‘‘ Tempest,” ‘As You Like 
It,” “Merchant of Venice,” “King Lear,” ‘Twelfth 
Night,” *‘ Hamlet.” 

Juniors.—(b) Shakespeare, “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream”; (c) Scott, ‘‘ Marmion,” omitting the Intro- 
ductions except that to canto i.; (d) Scott, * Wood- 
stock ”; (e) a paper of questions of a general, not a 
detailed, character on Stevenson, “Treasure Island,” 
and “A Book of English Poetry,” part i., pp. 124-169, 
ed. Woodward (Pitt Press), 

Seniors.—(a) Shakespeare, “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream"; (b) Chaucer, ©The Knightes Tale”; (c) G. 
Eliot, “Romola”; (d) a paper of questions of a 
general, not a detailed, character on any three of the 
four following books :—Shakespeare, ‘King Lear”; 
Kinglake, ‘‘Eothen’’; Macaulay, ‘‘Essay on Tem- 
ple”; Tennyson, “The Marriage of Geraint,” 
“ Geraint and Enid,” ‘Gareth and Lynette”; (e) Eng- 
lish literature from A.D. 1579. 

History, GEOGRAPHY, ETC. :—Preltminary.— History 
of England. The paper will consist of three Sections 
on the periods (a) 1066 to 1485, (b) 1485 to 1688, (c) 
1688 to 1815 respectively. Candidates may, if they 
wish, select questions from all three of the Sections, 
or may confine themselves to two or one of them. 

Geography. The British Isles; and general Geo- 
graphy. 

Juntors.—{a) History of England. The paper will 
consist of three Sections on the periods (a) 1066: to 
1485, (b) 1485 to 1688, (c) 1688 to 1832 respectively. 
Candidates mav, if they wish, select questions from all 
three of the Sections, or may confine themselves to 
two or one of them. (b) Outlines of the History of 
the British Empire from A.D. 1492 to A.D. 1784. (c) 
Outlines of Roman History from 133 B.c. to 44 B.C. 

(d) Geography. Outlines of Physical Geography, 
and the British Isles, with one of the following re- 
gions: (i) Europe, (ii) Asia, (iii) Australasia. 

Seniors.—(a) History of England. The paper will 
consist of three Sections on the periods (a) 55 B.C. to 
A.D. 1485, (b) 1485 to 1714, (c) 1714 to 1867 respec- 
tively. Candidates may, if they wish, select questions 
from all three of the Sections, or may confine them- 
selves to two or one of them. (b) History of the 
British Empire from A.D. 1492 to A.D. 1784. (c) Out- 
lines of Modern European History a.p. 1815-1878, 
With questions on the most important events in the 
periods 1789-1814 and 1879-1910. (d) Roman History 
from 133 B.C. tO 44 B.C. 

(e) Geography. The Principles of Physical Geo- 
graphy and one of the following regions: (i) Europe 
(including the British Isles), (ii) Asia, (iii) Australasia. 

Latin :—Preliminary.—G. M. Edwards, ‘“ Horatius 
and other Stories” (Pitt Press). 

Juniors._({a) Cæsar, ‘‘De Bello 


Gallico," IV., 


1 Samuel; (d) Philippians and 1 Peter; (e) Litany and 5 20-36, V., 4-23; (b) Cæsar, ‘‘De Bello Gallico,” V., 
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23-38; (c) Virgil, “ Æneid,” VII., 1-368; (d) Virgil, 
~ Eneid,”” VII., 369-731. Any two of these four to 
be taken. 

Seniors.—Cicero, Pro Roscio Amerino ”; or Livy, 
XXII, 1-51; Virgil, “.Æneid,” VIII.; or Horace, 
“Odes,” TI. 

GREEK.— Juniors: (a) Xenophon, “Anabasis,” V., 
14; (b) Xenophon, “ Anabasis,” V., 5-8; (c) Scenes 
‘om the “Antigone ” (Clarendon Press), 1-367; (d) 
Sænes from the “Antigone” (Clarendon Press), 
e&ṣrr. Any two of these four to be taken. 

Seniors.—Thucydides, 1., 24-87; or Plato, “Crito ” 
2d “ Euthvphro ”; Sophocles, ‘ Antigone ” ; or Homer, 
“Wiad,” IX., X., 1-298. 

Music :—Seniors.—Parry’s “Studies of Great Com- 


mors,” chaps. 7, Il, 12. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. ; 

THe Education Reform Council has arranged meet- 
ings on January 3rd in connection with the Confer- 
-nce of Educational Associations. At 10.15 a.m. Sir 
Alfred Keogh will preside at a discussion on ‘‘ Teach- 
ing and Learning,” in which Prof. Gilbert Murray, 
Prof. John Adams, Miss Robertson, and Mr. Nowell 
Smith will take part. At 3 p.m. Sir Henry Miers 
wil take the chair, and Dr. Michael Sadler, Mr. 
A. C. Coffin, and others will speak on “ Reforms in 
F.ijucational Organisation.” 


THE annual general meeting of the Incorporated 
\ssociation of Assistant-masters in Secondary Schools 
aill be held at University College, Gower Street, 
W.C., on Wednesday, January 3rd. An address will be 
given by the Right Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, Dean of 
Manchester, on ‘‘Some Educational Lessons of the 
War,” and the following resolutions will be sub- 
mitted :—(1) That, in the opinion of this association, 
Greek should not be a compulsory subject for either 
the Responsions Examination of the University of 
Oxford, or the Previous Examination of the Univer- 
sty of Cambridge, or for the examinations which 
ere accepted as equivalents by these universities. (2) 
That, as the primary need for the future of education 
is an adequate supply of well-qualified teachers of the 
right type, the first essentials of any reform in the 
¢\isting educational system are :—(a) a national sala- 
ries system, on the lines of the I.A.A.M. model salary 
scale, with an additional allowance for living expenses 
in the more expensive centres; (b) a national pension 
sheme; (c) security of tenure; (d) the establishment 
uf a general system of transfer of teachers, so that, 
if necessary, a teacher may move from one school to 
another, without loss of position, salary, or pension 
rghts. (3) That any scheme of educational reform 
should provide for the education of boys to the age 
of eighteen. (4) That educational control should be 
rendered more effective by grouping local educational 
suthorities round universities as centres. 


THe eleventh annual general meeting of the His- 
trical Association will be held at University College, 
Gower Street, London, W.C., on Friday, January 
ith, and Saturday, January 13th, 1917. The annual 
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address will be given by Mr. A. L. Smith, master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and the following resolutions, 
proposed by Mr. C. H. K. Marten and seconded by 
Miss R. R. Reid, will be discussed :—({1) The value 
of historical teaching consists only in part in the in- 
formation conveyed; it lies chiefly in the training of 
the ‘pupils to discern through the details the main 
lines of historical development, and to understand 
something of the conditions—social, political, moral, 
intellectual, and economic—-that have moulded the pre- 
sent. The study of history, moreover, provides valu- 
able training in accurate reasoning, in the formation 
of thoughtful judgment, and in the expression of the 
results in a clear and attractive form. Throughout 
the curriculum these aims should be kept in view by 
the teachers, due regard being paid to the stage the 
pupils have reached. (2) The study of history should 
be approached through that of the political community 
in which the pupils live. It should be treated in rela- 
tion to the history of the British Empire as a whole, 
the growth of which should form a more important 
part of the historical curriculum than it has done 
hitherto. The outlines of general history should be 
explained so as to make intelligible the development 
of civilisation and our relations with other peoples. 
It is advisable that in everv grade of education— 
primary, secondary, and university—there should be 
an increased study of recent history, care being taken 
to deal with events in an impartial and sober spirit. 


In a statement to a deputation from the Board of 
Scientific Societies on December ist Lord Crewe, 
speaking as President of the Board of Education, on 
the subject of technical instruction said that the pre- 
sent regulations under which technical schools receive 
public money, apart from university institutions, are 
not up to date. The Board of Education is going to 
discuss with the local authorities and governors of 
schools new draft regulations which it is hoped will 
simplify administration and stiffen instruction. The 
Government has decided that special increases shall 
be made in the Estimates of the Board of Educa- 
tion to assist local authorities. A further point of 
special importance is to make improved arrangements 
for the training of technical teachers and for scholar- 
ships to carry on to the universities selected industrial 
students, 

THe Government has also decided to establish a 
separate Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search for Great Britain and Ireland, under the Lord 
President of the Council, with the President of the 
Board of Education as vice-president. Subject to the 
consent of Parliament, a large sum of money is to be 
placed at the disposal of the new department, to be 
used as a fund for the conduct of research. A Roval 
Charter has been granted to the official members of the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, under the title ‘Imperial Trust 
for the Encouragement of Scientific and Industrial 
Research,” with power to accept and dispose of funds, 
including sums voted by Parliament, in furtherance 
of the objects for which it has been established. .\ 
substantial gift has been made already by two mem- 
bers of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers for 
research in mechanieab engineering. 
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THE Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury 
have appointed a committee to consider and report 
upon the existing scheme of examination for Class I. 
of the Home Civil Service; to submit for the con- 
sideration of the Lords Commissioners a_ revised 
scheme such as they mav judge to be best adapted for 
the selection of the type of officer required for that 
class of the Civil Service, and at the same time most 
advantageous to the higher education of this country; 
and, in framing such a scheme, to take into account, 
so far as possible, the various other purposes which 
the scheme in question has hitherto served, and to 
consult the India Office, the Foreign Office, and the 
Colonial Office as to their requirements, in so far 
as thev differ from those of the Home Civil Service. 
The committee will consist of Mr. Stanley Leathes, 
C.B., First Civil Service Commissioner (chairman); 
Sir Alfred Ewing, K.C.B., Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Edinburgh; Sir Henry A. Miers, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Manchester; Dr. 
H. A. L. Fisher, who has been appointed Minister for 
Education; and Prof. W. G. Adams, Gladstone Pro- 
fessor of Political Theory and Institutions in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The secretary to the corimittee is 
Mr. D. B. Mair, Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, W. 


We learn from the Times that the Cinem-:tograph 
Trade Council, having petitioned the National Council 
of Public Morals to institute an independent inquiry 
into the physical, social, educational, and moral influ- 
ences of the kinema, with special reference to young 
people, the National Council has decided to do so, 
and has invited the following, among others, to con- 
stitute the Commission :—The Bishop of Birmingham 
(president); Sir Edward W. Brabrook, C.B.; Mon- 
signor Canon W. F. Brown; Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P.; Mr. C. W. Crook, president, N.U.T.; Sir 
W. F. Barrett; Dr. Alfred Garvie, New College, Lon- 
don; Prof. H. Gollancz; Dr. C. W. Kimmins; Mr. 
W. G. King, secretary, Cinematograph Exhibitors’ 
Association; Sir John Kirk, director, Ragged School 
Union; Mr. Sidney Lamert, director and general 
manager, London Film Company, Ltd.; Rev. F. B. 
Meyer; Mr. A. E. Newbould, chairman, Cinemato- 
graph Exhibitors’ Association; Dr. C. W. Saleebv; 
Dr. Mary Scharlieb- Rev. Carey Bonner, secretary, 
Sunday School Union; Mrs. Burgwin; and Rev. J. 
Marchant (secretary). The Commission is (1) to 
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‘majority the proposal to make Latin optional in the 


medical higher preliminary examination. The Educa- 
tion Committee of the council, in a report on the 
compulsory inclusion of Latin in the medical pre- 
liminary examination, expressed the view that the 
question as to the place of Latin might with advan- 
tage be discussed. The committee expressed the 
opinion that the possession by a student of the senior 
leaving examination certificate or its equivalent, or a 
matriculation certificate of the universities, affords 
ample evidence that all the objects of the council in 
prescribing a preliminary examination in general 
knowledge are fully realised. It recommended the 
council to accept this certificate without further pro- 
viso than that it should embrace at least four subjects, 
including English and mathematics, the two or more 
additional subjects to be chosen from among the prin- 
cipal parts of the school curriculum. A proposal to 
make Latin optional in the preliminary examination 
of candidates for admission to the medical curriculum 
belonging to the junior class was referred back. 


THE annual meetings of the Geographical Associa- 
tion will be held on Friday, January 5th, and Satur- 
day, Januarv 6th, 1917, at the London Day Trainiig 
College, Southampton Row, W.C. After the presi- 
dential address, there will be a discussion on the 


' value of modelling in the early teaching of geography, 


~ 


-a ia 


consider the present position and future develop- 
ment of the cinematograph, with special reference to ` 


its social and educational value and possibilities; (2) 
to investigate the nature and extent of the complaints 
which have been made against cinematograph exhibi- 
tions, and to consider conditions of Sunday opening, 
etc. ; (3) to publish the evidence taken, together with 
its findings and recommendations. The council would 
be obliged if persons or organisations who have any 
information likely to be of use in this inquiry, or who 
desire to appear as witnesses, would communicate 
with the Rev. J. Marchant, Cinematograph Com- 
mission, National Council of Public Morals, 42, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 


THE General Medical Council has adopted bv a, 


| belittle the teacher, and should cease. 


to be opened by Miss N. Catty. Prof. H. J. Fleure 
will give a lecture on regions in human geography, 
with special reference to Europe, and a discussion on 
the resolutions drawn up by five associations (now the 
Council of Humanistic Studies) will be opened by 
Mr. H. J. Mackinder. On January 6th there will be 
a joint meeting of the Geographical and Mathematical 
Associations to discuss the teaching of map projec- 
tions; the discussion will be opened by Prof. T. P. 
Nunn. l 


Ix his presidential address to the London Teachers’ 
Association on “Some Educational Reforms,’ Mr. 
F. E. Wolstenholme made an earnest plea for the 
recognition of teaching as a profession. The first 
great reform must be the appreciation by the people 
of England of’ the value of all knowledge—humanistic, 
scientific, and technical. They ‘must be shown 
unmistakably that those who devote their lives to the 
education of the voung, whether in primary or second- 
ary school, in college or university, are performing 
work of prime national importance. Recent economies 
in education indicate that the authorities are more 
nearly concerned with the reduction of expenditure 
than with the welfare of education. This tends to 
Let there be a 
‘Faculty of Teaching,” and let the training of all 
entrants to the profession be of university standard. 


. The status of the teacher will then be raised, and the 


people will think that education is worth having. The 
next step will be the unification of the schools; advi- 
sory councils should advise local authorities to estab- 
lish junior or primary schools and senior or secondary 


-schools to carry all children to the age of sixteen by 


a system of free education. Finally, science, technical, 
and commercial schools should be established as part- 
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tme day schools for the further education of the | 
nivlescents. Such a scheme, suited to each locality, 
means a tremendous economy as compared with the 
crapping extravagance of present arrangements. 


Tur London County Council’s special classes for 
te training of educated women to fill temporary posts 
‘a Government, insurance, and railway offices, and in 
‘rks have recently terminated. In addition to three 
2-eks’ courses which served as an introduction to 
c-rical occupations, ten weeks’ courses were provided 
2- shorthand-typists. Intending students were inter- 
wed at the Education Office, and unless their general 
eiication was satisfactory were referred to employ- 
rt exchanges or to the courses for munition workers. 
Many applications were received from Ireland and the 
-vinces, and these were referred to the local educa- 
t a authorities. From various causes the quality of 
'~ applicants declined, but the work was distinctly 
ercceable during the early months of last year. The 
st: courses lasted for fifteen hours a week, and the 
enger courses for thirty hours a week. More than 
1090 students were admitted, of whom 1,200 passed 
the respective examinations. The official records show 
tat more than go per cent. of the successful students 
cyained employment, a good many of them in the 
ceuncil’s own offices. There were only seventy-two 
students admitted to the shorthand-typist courses. 


A paper recently read by Mr. F. V. Burridge, prin- 
cpal of the L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
at the Roval Academy, on “The Workshop in Educa- 
ton.” is published in Education for November 24th 
last. Our education, he urged, lacks character be- 
cause it is not an orderly developed whole arising from 
a national conception. There should be a reconsidera- 
tin of the essential elements of instruction to provide 
the means for the development of types of mind which 
cannot find adequate expression under existing curri- 
cla. Youth is, at present, being trained in trade 
schools, or in highly specialised departments of second- 
ary schools, and the training may degenerate into the 
antithesis of education. There is no widespread enthu- 
sasm for education, because it makes no appeal to 
the imagination; it is a task. The most numerous 
workers in the country are the producers. Workman- 
ship as science is accepted, but art is generally under- 
sood to be a thing apart, a decorative and purchasable 
lusurv. Yet art must be recognised as a necessity to 
give us a truer appreciation and use of our country 
and of ourselves. Such a recognition of art means 
exact thinking, quality, workmanship. Fundament- 
ály drawing and workmanship must be treated as 
essentials throughout any properly organised scheme 
cf national education. 


THE co-optation of secondary-school teachers upon 
elucational bodies is the subject of a report in the 
4.M.A. Circular for November. In Bedfordshire, 
Hampshire, and West Sussex there are advisory com- 
mittees, which contain representatives of secondary 
“hools; it is suggested that the method is not so 
satisfactory as the method of co-optation. The head- 
masters of secondary schools elect a secondary-school 


representative for co-optation on the education author- 
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ity in Berkshire, Dorset, Essex, Northamptonshire, 
West Suffolk, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire. In 
Staffordshire there are two representatives selected 
by the County Council. In Cheshire, Derby- 
shire, Hertfordshire, Lancashire, Leicestershire, 
and Shropshire the representatives are variously 
selected. Only in three county boroughs—Bolton, 
Hastings, and Wigan—are there secondary-school re- 
presentatives co-opted on the education authority. The 
report suggests that the acting teacher makes a better 
representative than a teacher who has retired from 
practice, that a class-teacher is better than a head- 
teacher, and that, in those areas where there is no 
single body which includes all secondarv-school 
teachers, the Teachers’ Registration Council should 
be asked to recommend a teacher for co-optation. 


Tue annual report for 1915 of the chief medical 
officer of the Board of Education has been issued, and 
records, though not so fully as in normal times, the 
activities of the school medical service of the local 
education authorities in England and Wales, carried 
out under the general direction of the Board. The 
duty of this service, as laid down by Sir George New- 
man, is indeed a colossal one. From the six million 
children attending the primary schools it undertakes 
to select the ailing children, to make available the 
means of treatment, to provide the conditions of 
health and remove the conditions of ill-health for 
normal children, and to lay the foundations of a sound 
physique in childhood and youth. The report reminds 
us of the startling fact that a quarter of a million 
children of school age are seriously crippled, invalided, 
or disabled, whilst not fewer than a million (one in 
every six) are so physically or mentally defective or 
diseased as to be unable to derive reasonable benefit 
from the education which the State provides. In each 
of the three age groups into which the children are 
divided—the entrants, the eight-year-olds, and the 
leavers—a heavy though varying bill of disease is 
presented. Looking backward, it is lamentable to 
think of the millions of children who have been sub- 
jected to compulsory ‘‘ education ” under these condi- 
tions. Looking forward, it is cheering to reflect that 
at last the facts are being brought to light, and are 
already to some extent being dealt with. 


A GIFT of £10,000 from Mr. Henry Laming to 
Queen’s College, Oxford, has enabled the provost and 
fellows to found four Laming scholarshins at Queen’s 
College in Modern Languages. The scholarships are 
open to boys educated at Cheltenham College. One 
scholarship is to be awarded annually after examina- 
tion, provided that a suitable candidate presents him- 
self, and will be tenable for two vears in the first 
instance. The successful candidate must have been 
educated at Cheltenham for two vears preceding the 
day of election or the date of his matriculation. The 
value of the scholarship is £ 100 per annum, and may, 
in certain circumstances, be renewed. As a reserve 
fund grows up supplementary grants towards foreign 
residence, which is obligatory, may be made. It is 
hoped bv this means to encourage boys to look for a 
career either in the diplomatic service or in the con- 
sular service of the Crown, and in business abroad 
after a university course. 


THE appearance of the ‘‘Cambridge University 
Calendar ” for 1916-17 may well be made the occasion 
for a note on its form. The Calendar was first issued 
in 1796, and in accordance with the common tendency 
of such publications it gradually grew to an unhandy 
size. Owing to its unwieldy bulk in recent editions 
the authorities have decided to issue the historical 
matter in a separate book, the ‘‘ Cambridge Historical 
Register.” The size of the Calendar has further been 
reduced by the omission of information about exam- 
inations, etc., which is contained in the useful “ Stu- 
dents’ Handbook to the University and Colleges of 
Cambridge.” The part of the Calendar to which one 
naturally turns first is the special section dealing with 
the war as it has affected the University. From records 
revised up to May, 1916, it appears that about 12,000 
Cambridge men were on military service, of whom 
about 850 had been killed, 1,000 wounded, and 100 
reported as missing. As against 3,180 undergraduates in 
the Easter term of 1914, there were only 1,100 at the 
corresponding period of 1915, and only 7oo in 1916. 
The finances of the University and of the colleges are, 
of course, affected by the diminution in the number 
of students. The war section of the Calendar explains 
also the constitution and work of the War Committee, 
the Officers Training Corps, the Schoo! of Instruction, 
and the various emergency measures adopted by the 
University in view of war conditions. 


THe Hampstead School of the King Alfred School 
Society and Mr. John Russell are the subjects of an 
appreciative study of a new ideal in education in the 
Christian Commonwealth for November 29th. Co- 
education is a cardinal principle of the school, which 
numbers ninety-eight dav pupils. Mr. Russell finds 
greater difference in teachability between individuals 
than exists between girl and bov. School periods 
rarely exceed half an hour, but pupils who give good 
reasons are allowed to continue and complete a piece 
of work at which they are engaged, despite time-table 
limits. There are free periods when the child selects 
his own form of activity; a watchful guidance prevents 
this freedom from developing into an exclusive atten- 
tion to one subject. Initiative and independence are 
thoroughly encouraged. There are no prizes, no 
marks, no external examinations, and usually no 
home-work. There are also no “lines,” “drill,” “ de- 
tention,” or corporal punishment; the child learns 
to govern himself. The pupils are trained to live in 
co-operative harmony as jndependent, self-governing, 
enterprising, understanding, public-spirited men and 


women. Much of the teaching is devoted to self- 
activity in workshop, laboratory, and playground. 
The children learn various crafts and initiate 


their own games. Parents are encouraged to visit 
the school, and have complete libertv to come and go 
while the school is at work. 


THE enormous growth and the many-sided activities 
of Columbia University are discussed in the last annual 
report of President Butler. The most striking feature 
of the report is the statement that Columbia Univer- 
sity is under-capitalised to the extent of £6,000,000. 
President Butler shows that this large amount must 
be added to the resources of the University before the 
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trustees can solve the problems of education and public 
service that are pressing upon them. Among impor- 
tant needs is the project to develop industrial and 
engineering research and to articulate the work of 
the research laboratories with the requirements of the 
nation’s industries. To carry out the plan it is esti- 
mated that the sum of £1,200,000 is needed. Some 
idea of the task confronting the trustees can be 
gathered from the fact that to increase by £200 the 
salary of each professor now on the rolls of Columbia 
University would cost £67,000 annually, or the in- 
come on an endowment of about £1,400,000. The 
deficiency in the cost of maintaining the University 
for the current year is estimated at £ 18,530. 


THE centenary number of the Free School Magazine, 
October, 1916, celebrates the anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the Penang Free School in 1815 or 1816, 
upon a site granted by the Hon. East India Company. 
In the early years those who could afford it paid one 
dollar a month; at the present time the boys pav 
either three dollars or two and a half dollars a month, 
and there are eighteen free places. The boys number 
about 850, of whom 82 per cent. are Chinese. The 
most famous headmaster was Mr. W. Hargreaves, 
who found the school in 1891 to be a second-rate 
elementary school, and left it in 1g04 as one of the 
finest schools in the Straits Settlements. Probably the 
most notable alumnus of the school was Wu Lien Teh, 
who describes in the magazine his successful career at 
Cambridge, where his tutor was Sir Napier Shaw, at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, Halle University, and the Pasteur Institute, 
all of which arose from his position as Queen’s Scholar 
of the school. This famous doctor finally determined 
to devote his energies to the alleviation of suffering 
in China, and is now chief of the Manchurian Plague 
Prevention Service, Harbin, where he has done notable 
work in conquering the plague. The school has a 
cadet corps and a scout troop, and the favourite game 
is football, frequently plaved without footgear. The 
house system is adopted for games, which include 
cricket, badminton, and sports. 


‘“PRESENT Tendencies in Teaching Elementary 
Science” forms the subject of a message to 
American teachers in the New York Educational Re- 
view for November. In 1893 Principal Eliot’s com- 
mittee of ten prescribed one year’s work in science for 
American high schools. Recently it has been sug- 
gested that science work should occupy two years, and 
the writer, Mr. J. G. Coulter, suggests a scheme of 
real value. The boy on the threshold of secondary 
educatioh is fresh from the great glimpse that geo- 
graphy gives of the physical world in which he lives. 
He is ready to go on from that point; he wants to 
understand his own place in the world. So the two- 
year course will show him life and its controls, its 
laws and its inescapable conditions, its fundamental 
needs and its wonderful possibilities. In the autumn 
term he is shown the setting of the stage for life, the 
great primitive and permanent controls of life, heat and 
light, gravitation, air, water, soil, and the dvnamics 
of topography. Then in the spring term he turns to 
plants, their relations to soil and air and to the lives 
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‘f{men. Animals are taken in the next term; Septem- 
ter, When insects abound, is the best month of all for 
the upproach to animal studies. Man is reached in 
tie last term of the course. His modern adjustments 
a Keeping with ancient and continuing primal needs; 
ihe body as a fine instrument that works effectively 
ispite the artificial conditions that civilisation imposes 
uon it—these subjects fittingly crown the course. 


‘Tue Professional School versus the College in the 
inuning of Secondary Teachers ”?” is the title of an 
vuele in School and Society for October 28th, in which 
ĉe writer takes the opposite view to that which has 
‘come fashionable of late in England. The trainer 
i teachers finds, as a matter of experience, that it is 
- great’ advantage to have the pedagogical courses 
an parallel with the academic courses in the training 
‘i! teachers. The most serious problems of secondary- 
«ncol teaching to-day in America are not those of 
~huarship; they are professional problems relating to 
-cipline, to the use of community resources for school 
‘ids and school activities to meet community needs, 
rd to other matters which can find no place in the 
ekze atmosphere of the academic type. All the great 
‘Sacuuonal reforms in -secondarv education in the 
(nied States during the past fifty years have been 
‘tected in spite of the opposition of the colleges— 
~anctimes of the most bitter kind. College antagon- 
>m is based upon a supposed loss of culture which 
“lows the absorption in a training school, yet educa- 
inal philosophers have shown that culture does not 
tiere in any = specific subject-matter, and that dis- 
‘pine does not come through formal drill. The prin- 
“ples of education are surely equivalent to those of 
r.snomics, and educational psychology of equal value 
eith experimental or abnormal psychology from the 
pat of view of student courses for training men and 
semen. The writer is Mr. W. G. Chambers, of the 
Shool of Education, University of Pittsburgh. 


SCOTTISH. 

Tut School Board of Glasgow is responsible for a 
“w departure in educational policy. Some years ago 
‘started an open-air school for defective children, and 
so then has built another two for this class of 
The working of these schools has proved so 
‘levuwe that the Board resolved to apply the same 
“arc ple to a school for normal children, and recently 

school of this type in Bernard Street, Calton, 
sus opened. The new school accommodates 800 
‘-pils, and has been equipped in the most complete 
wt modern fashion. By sliding doors, apertures, and 
wr devices, the circulation of currents of fresh air 
= maintained continuously in the rooms. A “ fresh- 

T“ school rather than an “open-air” school accu- 
urdly describes its character, but even then it is a 
ck advance on anything previously seen in this 
'euntry. The school is intended for supplementary 
piis above twelve years of age, and it is satisfactory 
‘. find the School Board limiting the accommodation 
Soo, Tt is not easy to fix absolutely the limit of 
“imbers for effective work in school, but most people 
«Il agree that 800 is above rather than below the maxi- 
‘an possible. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
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new departure marks the death of the “barrack” 
school that has been popular for the past thirty vears. 
There is one serious drawback to the working of the 
school. It is situated between two main arteries of 
heavy traffic, and it is difficult to see how work can 
be done with partitions open to the street in such a 
situation. 


AT the annual meeting of the Classical Association 
of Scotland, Prof. Burnet, St. Andrews, was elected 
president, and delivered an address on the present 
position of humanism. He predicted that thev would 
see in the near future a classical renaissance. He 
pointed out that humanists were not on their defence, 
as they had a work to do which no one else could 
accomplish. Modern science was not the encmy, but 
the child, of humanism. When people attacked human- 
istic culture they were thinking, not of science, but 
of the application of science to industry. That thev 
had failed in this department as compared with their 
greatest rivals there was no doubt, but the fault lay 
with the business men who had failed to utilise the 
service of science to the fullest extent. The universi- 
tics prior to the war had been training more men of 
scientific ability than could be employed. The greatest 
necd of Europe after the war would be a revival of 
humanism, and he did not believe that their lost 
European civilisation could be restored in any other 
way than by a return to what was its source. The 
future of science itself depended on this, as there 
could be no place for science in a society organised 
on other than humane lines. 


THE problem of juvenile delinquency has been again 
brought prominently before the public by the reports 
of investigations into the subject in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. In these centres there is ample evidence 
that there has been a serious increase in the number 
of juvenile crimes since the war began, and there is 
on the whole substantial agreement as to the causes 
of this. The root cause is held to be the relaxation 
of home discipline owing to so many fathers being on 
service. Something must also be allowed to the mar- 
tial spirit, an excess of energy which can find no out- 
let save in mischief or crime. The ice-cream shop and 
the kinema are also held in varying degree to be 
partly responsible. The usual deterrents, admonition 
and fines, have failed to make anv Impression, and the 
more frequent use of the birch-rod is very generally 
recommended. 


Tne School Boards’ Association held a special meet- 
ing to dispose of business arising out of the recent 
deputation to the Secretary for Scotland. The meet- 
ing, by a majority, approved of the principle of giving 
a war bonus to teachers, but refrained from affording 
any indication as to what the amount should be. 
They also approved of raising the compulsory dav- 
school age in Scotland from fourteen to fifteen, and 
urged the institution of part-time day continuation 
classes for all voung people between fifteen and 
eighteen years of age. Such classes should be partly 
vocational and partly cultural. 


Ar a meeting of the Women's Educational Union 
the proposals of the School Board of Glasgow in re- 
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gard to a war bonus for teachers were strongly criti- 
cised. The sums granted (74 per cent. on salaries 
below £150 and 5 per cent. on salaries from 
{£130 to £200) were held to be entirely in- 
adequate to meet the necessities of the case, but the 
severest criticism was rightly reserved for the pro- 
posal that all teachers with less than two years’ ser- 
vice should not participate in the bonus. More than 
300 teachers come under this category, and as these 
are the poorest paid and the least likely to have any 
reserve of savings, the injustice of the discrimination 
is obvious. It was resolved to ask the Board to re- 
ceive a deputation on the subject. 


Ar a mecting of the Scottish Teachers’ War Relief 
Fund the following sums were allocated :-—Teachers’ 
and Dependants’ Fund, 41,875; Y.M.C.A., £150; 
Scottish Red Cross, £100; Belgian Relief, £100; 
Scottish Women’s Hospital, £100; Rumanian Refu- 
gees, L100; Widows and Orphans of British Sailors, 
£30; various other funds, 4:100. The total sub- 
scriptions amount to £37,865. Up to date the fund 
has provided grants to the dependants of teachers who 
have fallen while on service to the amount of £370 
per annum. 

\ IRISH. 

DurinG the past month two Parliamentary reports 
have been issued of the Intermediate Education Board 
for Ireland. The first is the annual report for the 
vear 1915, which should have appeared some months 
ago, but while it was being printed all the blocks were 
destroyed in April during the rebellion, and in consc- 
quence the printing had to be done over again. This 
report contains the usual summaries of the results of 
the intermediate examinations in June, 1915, the per- 
centages of passes and honours in the different sub- 
jects of examination, a statement of accounts, and the 
amount of the school grant made to each school. The 
number of students entered for the examinations was 
7,008 boys and 4,517 girls. The number examined 
was 6,392 boys and 4,088 girls. The percentage of 
those examined who passed was 61-2 for boys and 
64-2 for girls; the percentage for both boys and girls 
was 62-4. The number of students to whom exhibi- 
tions were awarded was 319, viz.: boys, 199; girls, 
120; and the number to whom prizes were awarded 
Was 558, viz.: boys 402; girls, 156. In addition 
prizes were awarded for composition to sixty-three 
boys and sixty-four girls. 


THE amount of the school grant paid to managers 
of schools on account of the examinations was 
£:39,428, and the amount of the inspection grant was 
£8,026. The total intermediate grant to schools was 
therefore £47,454. The number of schools participat- 
ing in the grant in 1915 was 327. The amount of 
bonus paid for choirs and orchestras was £51,496, and 
a further sum of £49 was awarded as prizes at a 
special competition for choirs and orchestras. The 
total income of the Board for 1915 was £:84,286, the 
two chief items being local taxation account, £/46,567, 
and interest on securities, £634,948. Apart from the 
grants to schools the chief items of expenditure were: 
administration, £6,794: inspection, £75,138; examina- 
tions, £13,675; and rewards, £76,552. 
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Tue only other item of general interest in the report 
is a paragraph dealing with the Registration Council 
set up by the Lord Lieutenant. On this council the 
Intermediate Board has five members. Its first meet- 
ing was held on December 8th, 1915. It is now under- 
stood that the Registration Council has completed its 
task of framing regulations for an Irish Register of 
Intermediate Teachers, and that they have been sub- 
mitted to his Excellency. 


THe other report of the Intermediate Education 
Board for Ireland is issued under the Intermediate 
Education Act of 1914 as to the application of the 
teachers’ salaries grant in 1915. This is the second 
report of this kind, and it is interesting to compare 
it with last vear’s. The total number of intermediate 
schools is 347, and of intermediate pupils as defined 
by the rules of the teachers’ salaries grant 18,503, an 
average of fifty-three pupils per school. Of these, 225 
schools, with 12,742 pupils, were under Roman Catho- 
lic management, an average of fifty-six pupils per 
school, and 122, with 5,761 pupils, were under non- 
Roman Catholic management, an average of forty- 
seven pupils per school. In the Roman Catholic 
schools the number of dulv qualified lay teachers was 
125, an average of one for every 102 pupils, and in 
non-Roman Catholic schools the number was 273, an 
average of one for every twenty-one pupils. The total 
number of Roman Catholic lay teachers was 459, and 
of non-Roman Catholic lav teachers 688, making a 
total of 1,147 lay teachers altogether. The ditference 
in the number cf Roman Catholic and non-Roman 
Catholic lay teachers is accounted for by the large 
number of Roman Catholic clerical teachers. It is 
very interesting to note that the total of qualified 
Roman Catholic Jav teachers rose from 46 in 1914 to 
125 in 1915, and of non-Roman Catholic lay teachers 
from 237 to 273. The highest salaries paid to a 
Roman Catholic lay assistant teacher were £160 non- 
resident and £150 resident. Among the Protestant 
assistant-masters were a few receiving more than | 
£300, and a fair number more than £200. 


Tue Classical Association of Ireland has arranged 
for this winter a course of four lectures on the Roman 
Empire; two of these were delivered in December. 
and the other two will be delivered in February and 
March. The first was by the Rev. Prof. H. Browne, 
of University College, Dublin, on “Hadrian and the 
Roman Wall”; the second by Dr. L. C. Purser, senior 
fellow of Trinity College, on “The Boundaries of the 
Roman Empire.” Mr. Alton will lecture on February 
28th on “Domitian and his Dalmatian Home,” and 
Prof. Semple, of University College, Dublin, on March 
14th, on ‘‘ Portraits of the Roman Emperors and their 
Wives.” 


AT the entrance examination of Queen’s University, 
Belfast, this autumn, 184 new students gained admit- 
tance, and at the opening ceremony of the session the 
Vice-Chancellor directed attention to the remarkable 
growth of the medical school, especially in the number 
of women students. There are now no fewer than 
seventy-eight women medical students attending 
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Tue Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction will offer next summer a limited number of 
scialarships and of teacherships in training, tenable 
the Roval College of Science, Dublin. The scholar- 
ships are valued at £50 per annum, with free instruc- 
con, and the teacherships in training are worth 21s. 
ser week for the session of forty weeks, with free 
castriction. The competition will be confined to 
mathematics, experimental science, and drawing, with 
a general qualifying examination. Three similar 
‘carherships in training will be offered, tenable at the 
Vetropolitan School of Art, Dublin, one limited to 
and one to women. The examination will be 
afined! to drawing, 


mer 
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Mr. Rens Erias, Director of Education for Merthyr, 
menti submitted a report to the Education Com- 
vitte on the subject of the influence of the kinema 
.2 school children; he attributed a certain share of 
fe admitted increase in juvenile crime to the scenes 
-ciubited, and remarked that the film was undoubtedly 
ar excellent educational medium, but unless scrupu- 
nus care were exercised in the choice of pictures, the 
clicational benefits that accrued were more than 
neutralised by the sight of undesirable pictures. 
This statement does not go nearly far enough as 
recards children, and applies in its present form 
‘sualily to adults. To take a child to the kinema- 
house to see any, the most excellent, film whatever 
is not an educational proceeding at all. Unless the 
pupi is thoroughly prepared by a knowledge of both 
ahat he is to see and the order in which he is to see 
n unless the sequence of events shown is sufficiently 
sow to enable it to be grasped, and unless the film 
i~ shown at least three times, preferably with intervals 
ir which what has been seen can be discussed and, if 
rossible, noted in writing, the average child will derive 
ute educational benefit from the “show.” More- 
«er, there are those who hold that the flicker and 
"her imperfections of even the best pictures have a 
Ysastrous effect on children’s eyesight, especially 
hen, as usually happens in the case of class visits, 
y are put in the cheap places, too near the screen. 


THe interest shown in proposals for improving agri- 
eutural education in Wales shows no sign of abate- 
“ent Carnarvon and Monmouth have farm-schools; 
a difinite agricultural bias is called for in the inter- 
~ diate schools in rural districts, some of which have 
iready commenced promising experiments; most, if 
nit all, of the counties have travelling teachers of 
< iry and agricultural subjects; and Aberystwyth and 
b.ngor Colleges have important departments with 
«perimental grounds. Resolutions were brought be- 
fre the Glamorgan Chamber of Agriculture at a 
erent meeting, calling for the establishment in the 
(niversitv of regular faculties of agricultural science, 
welerinary science, and forestry, with full provision 
‘< training in these subjects up to degree standard 
aid for adequate research work. 


Tue triangular -duel between Barry, Neath, and 
Portheawl for the honour of the 1918 visit of the 
National Eisteddfod bids fair to reach a settlement at 
iot. The Central Committee of the Gorsedd has 
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asked the local committees to accept its arbitration in 
the matter; Barrv has acceded to this request, and it 
is probable that the other towns will follow suit. 


Muci interest and a considerable amount of feeling 
have been aroused in the case of Mr. G. M. Grabner, 
senior master of Newport Intermediate School, whom 
the Education Committee recently decided to dismiss 
with six weeks’ notice, after leaving him at his post 
since the beginning of the war. Mr. Grabner was 
born in Saxony, but left Germany before coming of 
age, and studied for some years in France. He has 
been teaching in this country for thirty years, twenty 
of them in his present post; his loyalty to the 
country of his adoption is unquestioned, and he is 
undeniably acceptable both socially and professionally ; 
he married an Englishwoman, and his only son went 
out as a volunteer at the beginning of the war, and 
has been at the front ever since. The son, who was 
wounded, was recommended for the D.C.M., and was 
also recommended for a commission on the very day that 
his father appeared before the Education Committee. 
Mr. Grabner became a British subject in 1913. One 
objection to his continuing to hold his post was that in 
March of this vear he had given to his pupils a piece 
of dictation, evidently from a German source, setting 
forth a German view of the war and of German char- 
acter; it was, however, shown that the dictation was 
given to pupils who were preparing for the examina- 
tion of the Royal Society of rts, and was taken from 
an examination paper set by that society. A public 
meeting was called by advertisement containing the 
words, ‘‘It is better to be safe than sentimental; Max 
Grabner must go!” And the Education Committee 
confirmed the dismissal, but decided to pay Mr. 
Grabner a year’s salary. An attempt to reopen the 
question was defeated by a number of the members leav- 
ing the room en masse, so that there was no quorum. 


MILITARY TRAINING FOR SCHOOL 
CONTINGENTS. 

Elements of Military Education. By W. A. Brock- 
ington. Xvi+ 363 pp.+plates x. (Longmans.) 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Tuts book is “intended primarily for use in public 
and other secondary schools which have O.T.C, and 
cadet contingents otficered by schoolmasters,” and its 
purpose is to “indicate the primary features of mili- 
tary education, and the order in which they may be 
studied.” It opens with a short chapter on discipline, 
in which classroom and military discipline and the 
help which the former may afford the latter are con- 
sidered; but “discipline is a habit,” and is continually 
kept in view in succeeding chapters. ‘There follow 
next a short consideration of “the cadet curriculum,” 
and the division of the various stages of cadet instruc- 
tion between “indoor and outdoor work,” the former 
including also those “parts of military instruction 
which are ‘ school work ’ pure and simple.” This last 
consists of English (military phraseology and vocabu- 
lary, reports, descriptive work, etc.), geography (mainly 
map reading and field sketching), mechanics (theory of 
projectiles and elements of engineering), hygiene, mili- 
tary history, mathematics (mainly in connection with 
map work), physical training, perspective drawing, 
and handicraft. 

The outdoor work is treated in the third and last 
chapters, on drill and “minor tactics” respectively, of 
which the former contains some drill “ detail “ (wherein, 
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as a matter of fact, there are one or two small 
differences from the latest official drill manual), but 
also gives many very useful tips and suggestions; 
while the latter, on "minor tactics,” will certainly be 
the chapter of greatest interest to the majority of 
readers. It contains a great deal of valuable material 
for practical training in the field (including the 
* Memoranda of Common Errors,” with which it 
closes, and which are quite too useful to need any 
apology), based to a considerable extent on the reports 
of the examinations for certificates A and B, the model 
of which is largely followed, and pointed with quota- 
tions from official military manuals and Haking’s 
“Company Training.” 

The indoor work is treated (1) as to the more strictly 
military, in chaps. iv. and v., on the training of the eve 
and use of the rifle, based largely on the musketrv 
regulations, with the addition of some suggestions for 
practical work to maintain interest; (ii) as to the sub- 
jects “already included in the school curriculum,” in 
two chapters intended “to indicate only the special 
line of teaching which will render them of greatest 

value for the secondary purpose of cadet instruction.” 
These contain a great deal more than any contingent 
as a whole could do, or even anv average boy, and 
parts: such as the chemistry of rifle fire and elemen- 
tary hygiene, general and military, are useful only 
for specialists, but, as covering the possible require- 
ments of any cadet, their inclusion in the book mav 
be of advantage, particularly in preparing a schedule 
of work for those boys who at the present crisis have 
to spend a considerable number of hours weekly on 
military studies. 

Schoolmasters who are officers in their school con- 
tingents will find a great deal that is helpful and sug- 
gestive in this book. School work and conditions are 
continually kept in view, and a high standard is de- 
manded from officer and cadet alike. Military pre- 
cision in the preliminaries of field work is maintained 
in their practical application, and at the same time 
initiative and common sense are kept well to the front. 
The suggestions for training are definite and clear, 
and though a few formal plates on infantry forma- 
tions for protective detachments might have been ad- 
vantageously included, good and helpful ideas will be 
found on each of the various parts of O.T.C. training 
work, while the arrangement of the book and the 
complete table of contents make it easy to look up 
quickly any particular poini; 


BOOKS FOR THE CHEMISTRY 
LESSON. 


(1) A Text-book of Elementary Chemistry. 
F. M. Perkin and E. M. Jaggers. 384 pp. 
stable.) 3s. net. 

(2) A Junior Chemistry. By W. Willings. 
(Blackie.) 2s. 6d. 

(3) Chemistry for Rural Schools. 
J. J. Griffith. 184 pp. (Blackie.) 

(4) Chemistry (Second Stage). 


By 
(Con- 


280 pp. 


By E. Jones and 
2s. Od. net. 
By F. P. Armitage. 


we pp. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. 

(3) A Laboratory Outline of Elementary Chemistry. 
By A. Smith. 152 pp. (Bell.) 2s. net. 

(6) Elementary Practical Chemistry. Part ii., 


Oualitative and Quantitative. 
B. Coleman. xvi +255 pp. 


Analytical Chemistry, 
By F. Clowes and J. 
(Churchill.) 3s. 6d. net. 
(7) Analytical Chemistry. Based on the German text 
of F. P. M Translated and revised by W. T. 
Hall. Vol. Qualitative Analysis. 538 pp. (Chap- 


man and Hali) 12s. 6d. net. 


(1) Tus little manual is based on the course fol- 
lowed in the chemical laboratory of the Borough Poly- 
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technic both by adult and juvenile students. As this 
course was found to rouse a keen interest in the sub- 
ject, the authors hope that it will find a wider sphere 
of usefulness in elementary chemical classes generally 
and as a handbook for private study. 

The elements and compounds which are discussed 
in this book are: water, the atr, chalk, carbon, its 
oxides and hydrides, nitrogen, chlorine and its hydride, 
sulphur and its compounds, phosphorus, and a few 
metals. The descriptions are simple and lucid, and 
there are plenty of illustrative experiments, both quali- 
tative and quantitative, which can be performed by the 
student. There is an excellent chapter at the end of 
the book on technical processes, dealing in a simple 


vet accurate way with oils, soap, glycerine, coal-gas 
and coal-tar, dyes, perfumes, explosives, and iron. 


The authors will probably find their expectations of a 
wider usefulness for their course amply realised. 

(2) It is exceedingly dificult to fathom the reasons 
Which induce either author or publisher to produce 
such a book as this. It ploughs the same old furrows, 
and ‘offers no novelty of treatment. It describes a 
course of experimental chemistry which is probably 
followed, more or less closely, in every secondary 
school which prepares its pupils for the Universities’ 
Junior Local Examinations. The author is somewhat 
out of date in waving his iconoclastic sword at the 
dreadful habits which obtained twenty vears ago. He 
objects, for example, to the young student worrving 
at too much theory; give him the elementary facts 
first, savs Mr. Willings. “Many teachers believe that 
a first course in chemistry should not deal with the 
atomic theory and its consequential equations, but 
should concern itself with an investigation of the com- 
position of bodies, their analvsis and synthesis,” is 
the truly encouraging statement in the preface, but 
the wily Mr. Willings, in his desire to be just to 
those benighted teachers who would add on to his 
statement the words, ‘and should prepare our pupils 
for the Junior Locals,” carefully packs the necessary 
consequential equations into a convenient appendix, 
together with a handy list of the names and formule 
of the commoner compounds. 

(3) This excellent little manual provides a course of 
work which is designed to appeal to students in rural 
secondary schools and agricultural colleges, seeing that 
it provides a knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of chemistry, a series of examples taken from the 
farm, the garden, and the dairy, and, finally, an 
elementary treatment of a range of important. topics 
embracing the fixation of nitrogen, artificial manures, 
nutrition, and the composition of soils. The authors 
justly claim that their course, deriving its illustrative 
matter from the everyday experience of the country 
student, is as capable of laving the foundations of a 
general chemical knowledge as is the more common 
method of utilising the arts and industries. The 
authors should have every reason to believe that their 
manual will fill a long-felt want in the rural school. 

(4) This book is a second-vear text-book of a some- 
what novel design. It is a laboratory guide for bovs 
who are working, mainly individually, with a demon- 
strator’s guidance. The first half is concerned with 
experiments on the laws of combination, acidic and 
basic salts, acidimetry and alkalimetry, composition and 
properties of water, the air, chlorine, nitrogen, 
sulphur, carbon, and lead. The experiments are care- 
fully set out, and are followed bv questions which are 
to be answered in the laboratory notebook and are 
to be submitted to the master in charge. Onlv at 
intervals does the form work as a whole and revise 
that portion of its studies which is common to all. 
The second half of the book is an expanded glossary 
or dictionary, giving, for example, details of the law 
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ef multiples, molecular weight, nitrous oxide, nomen- 
carure, red dead, reduction, vapour pressure, and 
viaegar. Apparently there is no provision for lecture 
sark of any kind at this stage, the author making 
we of his glossary, and probably individual discus- 


vers -an excellent method where the conditions 
Frane 
(3) This is the laboratory companion to Prof. 


Smith's ** Fexst-book of Elementary Chemistry,” and 
s inteligible only when used in connection with that 
acrk, From the point of view of most English 
techers of chemistry, the book suffers from the extra- 
cainaey  comprehensiveness which characterises 
Anericun junior courses. For example, experiment 23 
airedueces the theory of ionisation, experiment 34 
vals with starch and sugars; later exercises are con- 
ered with the analysis of baking-powder, hydrolysis, 
riers, Colloidal suspensions, food components, milk, 
tur, and molecular weight determinations by means 
depression of freezing point and elevation of boiling 
TEL, 

The author specifically states that he has adapted 
"ys edition to the practice in British schools. 

io) The mere fact that this well-known junior 
tanual has reached its eighth edition proves, its popu- 
wits. and usefulness. For many vears the same 
thors’ larger handbook has been in use in most 
elege laboratories, and the majority of chemists have 
>n brought up on it. It is sufficient to say that the 
rresent book is in every way worthy of the authors’ 
reputation. It comprises a complete school course 
t qualitative analysis, volumetric estimations, alka- 
Lmetrv, acidimetry. use of dichromate and perman- 
nate, iodine, silver, and thiocyanate solutions, to- 
ether with the elements of gravimetric work. A new 
~rtion contains full directions for the preparation of 
a considerable number of important inorganic com- 
munds. Altogether the work is to be heartily com- 
mended. 

(7) Prof. Treadwell, of Zurich, published in 1885, 
-d later amplified in 1899, his text-book of analytical 
femistry, which became at once a classic, in that 
rut only was there included a course of analysis of 
remarkable comprehensiveness, but also each element 
vas treated with a degree of detail uncommon in a 
vork of this kind. 

The translator has incorporated into the original 
‘xt a considerable amount of new material. He has 
nid stress on the theoretical side of the subject, par- 
‘cularly with regard to the application of the mass 
“ton Jaw, the ionisation theory, and the theorv of 
‘Nidation and reduction. Furthermore, he expresses 
his obligation to Noves’s work on qualitative analvsis 
and Talbot's on quantitative analvsis. It will therefore 
he appreciated that this new edition of Treadwell is 
1 treatise in which the fundamental principles of 
analysis are dealt with at considerable length. 

Part i. contains seventy-five pages devoted to these 
ainderlving ideas. It is, in short, the physical chem- 
stry of precipitation, oxidation, reduction, and indi- 
vators. This preliminary work is carried out most 
‘<cellently. and will prove invaluable in connecting 
the student’s lectures with experimental illustrations 
nhich he himself performs in his dailv laboratory 
work. Part ii. deals with the reactions of the cations, 
znd separations are based on the properties of the 
members of each group. Part iii. similarly treats of 
4+ properties of the anions. Part iv. is systematic, 
avd is concerned with the full examination of elements, 
compounds, mixtures, alloys, and liquids. Part v. 
moatains the reactions of the rarer metals. Together 
with its companion volume the new Treadwell will 
crwe ta be as popular and invaluable here as it has 
‘wen abroad, 
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RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


History. 


The Foundation and Growth of the British Empire. 
By J. A. Williamson. xii+290 pp. (Macmillan.) 
2s. 6d.—This lucid and well-constructed text-book pro- 
vides a sketch of the history of the British Empire 
from its beginnings in the ‘Tudor period to the out- 
break of the present great war. It arranges the story 
conveniently and memorably under the four main 
headings :—-(1) The age of experiments, 1485-1603 ; 
(2) The first age of peaceful expansion, 1603-1058 ; 
(3) The age of gain and loss by conquest, 1089-1815; 
(4) The second age of peaceful expansion, 1815-1914. 
Within the limits of these divisions the leading facts 
of Imperial history are clearly and attractively set 
forth. Each chapter is accompanied by a concise 
summary of contents, and by a table of leading dates. 
The book is illustrated by eleven black-and-white 
maps. It should prove to be a valuable aid to that 
study of the development of the Empire which is cer- 
tain to be stimulated by the crisis through which all 
the King’s dominions are now passing. 


Mediaeval and Modern Times. By J. H. Robinson. 
xii+777 pp. (Ginn.) 6s. 6d. net.—The sub-title of 
this work describes it as ‘tan introduction to the history 
of Western Europe from the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire to the opening of the Great War of 1914.” 
It is a revised and enlarged edition of a text-book 
written by the author fourteen years ago; it also in- 
corporates large sections of the two-volumed *“ Out- 
lines of European History” issued last year by Dr. 
Robinson in conjunction with Profs. Breasted and 
Beard. 

The Middle Ages are dismissed in twelve chapters, 
which occupy just one-third of.the book. They treat 
the period topically rather than chronologically, em- 
phasising the main influences which went to the mould- 
ing of modern times. The story of the centuries sub- 
sequent to the Renaissance becomes increasingly full 
as it approaches the present day. The last chapter, 
entitled ‘Origin of the War of 1914,” is of peculiar 
interest; it gives an impartial American opinion as to 
the causes which have plunged the Old World into the 
gigantic conftict now raging. 

Dr. Robinson writes with grace and lucidity, and 
his opinions carry authority. The volume before us is 
rendered attractive by numerous illustrations, including 
a number of photographs reproduced by a remarkably 
effective lithographic process. There are no fewer than 
twenty-seven coloured mans, which serve to elucidate 
every period of the history. We can cordially com- 
mend this excellent summary. 


Bibliography of Political Theory. By A. J. Carlyle 
and G. P. Gooch. (Historical Association Leaflet 
No. 42.) 8 pp. (22 Russell Square, W.C.) Free to 
members of the association.—Dr. A. J. Carlyle, author 
of the standard history of medieval political 
ideas, contributes the section on works belonging to 
the period extending from the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era to the sixteenth centurv. Mr. G. P. Gooch, 
well known for his scholarly book on seventeenth- 
century democratic ideas, continues the survey to the 
present time. The bibliography should prove an in- 
valuable assistance to students of the development of 
political thought. 


The German Colonial Empire: its Beginning and 
Ending. Bv Paolo Giordani. Translated bv Mrs. 
G. W. Hamilton. xiv+156 pp. (Bell.) 2s. 6d. net. 
—The Italian original of this sketch of German colo- 
nial enterprise was written and published last vear 
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because its author felt that his countrymen had not 
realised “the eminently imperialistic character of this 
great war.” He wished to raise their thoughts above 
the local interests of Italia irredenta and tix them 
upon the world-issues involved in the conflict. Hence 
in a series of chapters he emphasises the development 
since 1871 of Germany’s “frantic need for expansion 
due to the spasmodic increment of her industries and 
` to the great productivity of her people,” traces the 
course of her colonial activities, and shows how her 
still unsatisfied ambitions led her into aggressive war. 
Signor Giordani’s work, though brief, is of consider- 
able value to those who wish to understand the causes 
of the war, and it is full of interesting information 
to students of imperial matters. Its usefulness as a 
reference book is enhanced by the inclusion of a num- 
ber of statistical tables. The task of translation seems 
to have been skilfully executed. 


Geography. 

An Economic Geography of the British Empire. 
By C. B. Thurstan. 372+xiii pp. Maps, diagrams, 
and a statistical appendix. (University of London 
Press, Ltd.) 3s. 6d.—This book is a summary of the 
main geographical facts regarding the Empire, and 
aims at providing the ‘recapitulation from the point 
of view of the British Empire” demanded by the 
geography syllabus for London Matriculation. A 
short introductory part deals with the Empire as a 
whole, and then the constituent units of the Empire 
are treated seriatim in a self-contained fashion. Mr. 
Thurstan does not include Manchester as a great Eng- 
lish port; he accepts the “Central Asian furnace-flue ” 
hypothesis for the explanation of the south-west mon- 
soon; he suggests that the ‘‘tank"’ system of irriga- 
tion in Madras is due to the British Government, and 
asserts that large quantities of beet-sugar are imported 
into India from Western and Central Europe, while 
he does not state what happens to the exports of sugar 
from Mauritius. The maps and diagrams are clear 
and useful, and the statistical appendix is not by any 
means ambitious. f 


The New Regional Geographies. 1., The Americas. 
By L. Brooks. 22<+xiii pp. Maps, diagrams, and 
illustrations. (University of London Press, Ltd.) 3s.— 
This book is intended for the first year of the four vears’ 
course in secondary schools. By design the emphasis 
of this early work is laid upon physical geography; in 
the next two volumes the emphasis will be climatic 
and economic respectively. The results of this scheme 
are that the illustrations of physical facts are necessarilv 
remote from the experience of British pupils, and that 
the United States, in which the economic aspect is 
probably of supreme importance, receives somewhat 
meagre treatment. The regional method adopted in 
the book shows at its best and worst in the final 
pages devoted to South America. The continent is 
treated as a whole under the heads of discoverv, 
physical features, climate, natural vegetation, and 
natural regions, and then the final chapter provides 
a brief summary, roughly of a page each, for the 
countries of the continent. Useful exercises are ap- 
pended to each chapter. 


, The World We Live In. Edited by Græme Wil- 
liams. Vol. iii., pp. 465-695; maps and illustrations. 
(The Waverley Book Co.) 8s. 6d.—Nine of the 
thirteen articles in this volume are by Mr. R. J. 
Finch, who writes, in a vividlv descriptive stvle, of 
the outstanding features which occur in British South 
Africa and the continent of North America. The sec- 
tion on Antarctica contains manv of Mr. H. G. Pont- 
ing’s most beautiful photographs, now included for 
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the first time in anv book. The magazine style of 
this book is maintained by the large illustrative dia- 
grams of a Rand gold-mine, a Kimberley diamond- 
mine, and the electrical control of the Panama Canal. 
In a work of this kind one expects that the illustra- 
tions should frequently be somewhat remote from the 
text, and this feature is strongly marked in the case 
of two maps of South Africa, “physical divisions” 
and ‘‘orography,”’ both of which also occur in Her- 
bertsons’ **Senior Geography.” 


Nisbet’s Self-Help Geography Series. The British 


Isles. By H. R. Sweeting. 220 pp. Hlustrations, 
some in colour; maps and diagrams.  (Nisbet.) 


—This book has a novel outlook, and the method of 
treatment presents pleasing possibilities. The reader 
is introduced first of all to man’s necessities, such as 
shelter, food, etc., and then he reads of the various 
ways in which man meets his needs. Under the con- 
ception ‘‘where men live” he reads about hamlets, 
villages, and towns. Models and contour maps are 
described. Scotland allows a discussion of highland, 
upland and lowland, trade and manufactures. Ireland 
introduces the effects of rainfall. Great Britain per- 
mits of a useful revision and summary of the preced- 
ing ideas. The book is decidedly worthy of inspection, 
if only on account of the freshness of its treatment. 
The contour maps would be better for a scale; some 
of the legends to the illustrations seem to be meaning- 
less; but the questions at the end of each chapter 
should prove of high value. 


The Oxford Geographies. The Senior Geography. 


By <A. J. Herbertson and F. D. Herbertson. 
Fourth edition, revised by O. J. R. Howarth. 
(Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d.—Mr. Howarth is re- 


sponsible for two improvements in this well- 
known text-book. Some of the old maps have 
been removed in favour of maps of greater im- 
portance, while many of the other maps have been 
re-drawn and greatly improved. The introductory 
summary of “The Natural Regions of the World "' 
has been amplified, although the student still has to 
apply this new knowledge to the matter of the subse- 


quent pages as an exercise in geographical deduction. 


Mathematics. 
Dynamics, Parti. By R. C. Fawdry. vili+ 1774+ 
ix pp. (Bell.) 3s.—In writing this companion volume 
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to part i. of his “Statics,” the author has aimed at 
providing a course of reading and experimental work 
suitable for bovs who do not intend to specialise in 
mathematics. Limitations of time probably render it 
impossible to attempt to go beyond the application of 
the laws of motion to the rectilinear or uniform 
circular motion of a body under constant acceleration, 
but it seems a pity that boys should be deprived of 
even a glimpse of the application of dynamical prin- 
ciples to the motion of rigid bodies. There are many 
rotational problems of great interest which require 
for their solution no more mathematics than is 
assumed in this book, provided the moment of inertia 
is regarded as a quantity to be determined experi- 
mentallv in the same way as mass. However, within 
the limits which he has imposed upon himself Mr. 
Fawdry has performed his task with the sure touch 
of one who is familiar with all the difficulties which 
beginners in this subject experience. The only point 
on which we feel disinclined to agree with him is in 
connection with the dynamical measure of force. He 
has discarded the poundal while admitting the dvne. 
Seeing that these two forces are defined in a precisely 
similar manner, there does not seem to be any good 
ground for accepting the one while refusing the other. 
An inquisitive boy might well ask why the weight 
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fa gram is not taken as the unit of force in the 
metric system. 


Commercial Arithmetic and Accounts. By A. R. 
f.lmerand J. Stephenson. Partsi. and ii. xiv+524+ 
ziv pp. (Bell.) 3s, 6d. net; with answers, 4s. net; also 
-parately, each part, 2s. net; with answers, 2s. od. 
net. —Evervone recognises that our nation will in the 
‘mmediate future have to face a severe and increasing 
“mMpetition in commerce, and it can only hope to 
tuintain its position bv ensuring that our business 
ren are thoroughly equipped with all needful know- 
rive. Calculation enters into all business transac- 
"ms, and the changes and modifications in methods of 
Jculation are so frequent and = subtle that only 
valents who have a thorough grounding in funda- 
“natal principles can cope with the exigencies that 
counually arise in modern mercantile transactions. 
læ books before us aim at providing this necessary 
‘ining, and an examination of them convinces us 
at the student who assimilates the information they 
satain mav enter upon a commercial career with good 
hope af achieving success. There is much more than 
.:thmetic in them, for the authors have been at great 
wins to collect trustworthy and recent data regarding 
cur Colonies and Allies. The reproductions in colour 
o» current commercial documents form a useful feature 
at the work. 


Science and Technology. 


Manuring for Higher Crop Production. By Dr. 
E. J. Russell. 69 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
is, net.— At first sight the cost would seem to be 
excessive for so small a book, but a perusal of its 
sixty-nine pages will show that the money has been 
well spent. Dr. Russell has produced a book for the 
neur, and has crammed into its pages a wealth of 
excellent advice which our farmers will do well to 
sudy diligently and to act upon without delay. 
Written for farmers, the language is direct, easily 
understood, and usually free from unnecessary scien- 
ihe terms, though strictly scientific. Chap. 1. deals 
with the improvement of the soil, by tillage, by addi- 
cons of lime, by green manuring, and by war on 
arcds. Chap. ii. deals forcibly with the manure- 
neap, how to conserve its valuable constituents and 
‘u make the best use of them, how to store the dung, 
ard how to supplement it with artificials. Chap. iii. 
zives a concise account of the various artificials, their 
uses, and how to purchase and combine them. 
(nap. iv. treats of how to increase the yield of the 
various arable land crops; and chap. v. deals with 
grassland from the point of view of hay and pasture. 
There is an index which makes reference easy. The 
book is effectively illustrated. 


Illustrations of the British Flora. Drawn by W. H. 
Fitch, with additions by W. G. Smith. Fourth, re- 
eed, edition. xvi+338 pp. (Reeve.) os. net.—The 
majority of these wood-cuts--1,31§5 in number—first 


sppeured in the original illustrated edition of 
B-ntham’s well-known * Handbook of the British 
Flora.” Though small, they show very clearly the 


“habit” of each plant, the characters of the leaves, 
and the general appearance of the inflorescence and 
Rower, together with certain details on a larger scale. 
Careful drawings, when used to supplement verbal 
scriptions, often give greater help in the recognition 
af species than more pictorial illustrations, and the 
present collection is of proved value to students. This 
rew edition contains a number of additional features 
«hich will increase its usefulness. The distinguish- 
‘ng characters of the various natural orders are quoted 
from Bentham’s handbook, and for the first time 
ssnonsins, the English name, and an indication of the 
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colour of the flower are given below each engraving. 
It is a pitv that the scale of the drawing has not been 
added as well. The book ought to be inthe reference 
library of every school. 


Religious Knowledge. 


Edited by A. B. Davidson Ar Ws 
Streane. (Cambridge Bible for Schools.) — Ixti+ 404 
pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 3s. 6d. net.—A 
pathetic interest attaches to this latest volume of a 
most admirable series. Dr. Streane, who revised the 
earlier edition by Dr. Davidson, and adapted it to 
the Revised Version, died just after he had completed 
his modernised revision. The book will stand as a 
worthy memorial of two notable Biblical scholars. 
It is almost an impertinence to attempt adequate 
praise of work so sound, so painstaking, and on so 
high a level. The analyses and explanations will be 
attractive to the ordinary reader; the critical and re- 
constructional help of the notes will make it invalu- 
able to the serious student. It is one of the best 
and most notable additions to this set of commentaries’ 
in a sequence of revised editions, and its excellence 
and accuracy—so far as accuracy can be gauged in the 
case of atext so difficult and obscure—will guarantee its 
inclusion in the very small list of standard works on 
this imperfectly understood book. 


Esekiel. and 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING NOVEMBER, 1916. 
(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 

Modern Languages. 


“Black’s First German Book: Phonetic Transcrip- 
tion.” By L. H. Althaus. 72+vii pp. (Black.) 
Is, Od. 

“A School Russian Grammar.” By E. G. Under- 
wood. (Blackie.) 2s. Od, net. 

“A Progressive Russian Course.” 


By P. M. Smirn- 


off. (Blackie.) 3s, 6d. net. 

“A Manual of French Composition for Universities 
and the Higher Classes of Schools.” By R. L. G. 
Ritchie and James M. Moore. Second impression. 
x+276 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) Reduction 
in price, 5s. net. 

“Second Russian Book.” By Nevill Forbes. 333 
pp. (Clarendon Press.) 3s. 6d. net. 

“Russian Grammar.” By Nevill Forbes. Second 


edition. 276 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 6s. net. 
Gerstiäcker : ‘‘Der Wilddieb.” 198 pp. (Harrap.) 
Is. 8d. 
“Exercises in Spanish Composition." By Prof. 
S. M. Waxman. 108 pp. (Flarrap.) 1s. 6d. 


"Spanish Self-Taught (Thimm’s System).” By 
A. J. R. V. Garcia. (Entirely new book, rewritten.) 
152 pp. (Marlborough.) Cloth, 1s, Od. net; wrapper, 
Is. net. 

“Sinhalese Self-Taught.” By Don M. de Z. Wick- 
remasinghe. (A new volume in the Self-Taught 
Series.) 120 pp. (Marlborough.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


net; wrapper, 2s. net. 
Bv Dr. J. Darrock. 


“Chinese Self-Taught.” Á 

Second edition. 154 pp. (Marlborough.) Cloth, 5s. 

net; wrapper, 4s. net. 
“Russian Self-Taught.” By Capt. C. A. Thimm 

and J. Marshall. Fifth edition now ready, in Russian 

and Roman characters. 134 pp. (Marlborough.) 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; wrapper, 2s. net. 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 
“The Rudiments of Criticism: A General Study of 
Poetic Form, with Hlustrations from our own Poets." 
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By E. A. Greening Lamborn. 192 pp. (Clarendon 
Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 


“English Dictation for Home Work.” By Hardress 


O'Grady. 564 vili pp. (Constable.) 1s. 4d. 
` History. 
“The Battle of Jutland Bank.“ By C. Sanford 


Terry. Second edition. (Clarendon Press.) 
6d. net, paper covers. 
“The Year 1916 Illustrated.” Edited by L. Grave- 
son, authors various. 220 pp. (Fleadlev.) 3s. net. 
* Foundation and Growth of the British Empire.” 
By James A. Williamson. xii+290 pp. (Macmillan.) 
2s. Ôd. 


100 pp. 


Geography. 

“Sketch Maps Hlustrating Important Phases in the 
Great War, with Historical Notes, \ugust, 1914-May, 
1916." By P. R. Clauss. (Blackie.) 1s. net. 

“The Earliest Voyages Round the World, 1519- 
1617.” By Philip F. Alexander. (Cambridge Travel 
Books.) Xxiv+216 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
3s. net. 2. 

A. J. Herbertson and F. D. Herbertson: * Senior 
Geography.” Fourth edition, revised by O. J. R. 
Ilowarth. 364 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. 

“Graphic Geographies: The British Isles.” By 
B. C. Wallis. With four coloured orographical maps 
and twenty-four maps in black and white, forming a 
combined Atlas and Text-Book for Beginners. 32 pp. 
(Macmillan.) od. 


Mathematics. 


and Integral Calculus.” By Dr. 
XVilit+ 344 pp. (Macmillan.) gs. net. 


Science and Technology. 

“Mining Mathematics: Senior Course.” By S. N. 
‘orrest. 324 pp. (Edward Arnold.) 5s. net. 

“ Text-book of Elementary Chemistry.” Bv Dr. 
F. Mollwo Perkin and E. M. Jaggers. 384+viii pp. 
(Constable.) 3s. net. 

* Class Book of Chemistry.” Parts i.-iv. 
Donington. xii+534 pp. (Macmillan.) 5s. 

“ Practical Experiments in Heat and Light.” Con- 
taining more than 120 typical experiments, for use in 
school laboratories, or a first vear in technical colleges. 
By W. St. B. Griffith and P. T. Petrie. 236+ xxii pp. 
(Rivington.) One vol., 3s. 6d. net; or in two parts : 
Heat,” 2s. net; ‘ Light,” 1s. 6d. net. 


Art. 


‘The Cradle of Our Lord.” Pictures by Daphne 
Allen, verses by John Oxenham. 32 pp. (Headlev.) 
Is. net. 


“ Differential 
Clyde E. Love. 


By G. C. 


Pedagogy. 

“The Adult School Lesson Handbook.” By Adult 
School Lessons Committee. 176 pp. (Headley.) 
Paper, 6d. ; cloth, rs. net. 

“Educational . Measurements.” By Dr. Daniel 
Starch. 202 pp. (Macmillan.) 5s. 6d. net. 

* Mind Study for Beginners.” By M. A. Wroe. r26 
pp. (National Society’s Depository.) 1s. 6d. net. 


“Janus and Vesta: A Study of the World Crisis and 
After.” By Benchara Branford. 316 pp. (Chatto and 
Windus.) 6s. net, - 

“The Industrial Outlook.” 
edited by H. Sanderson Furniss. 
Windus.) 3s. 6d. net. 

“The Food Garden." 324 pp. 
(Headlev.) 6s. net. 

“Key to ‘ Book-keeping for Commercial Classes.’ "' 


3v various writers, 
400 pp. (Chatto and 
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By J. R. Barnes and Alexander Sharples. 46 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 1s. 6d. net. 

* Book-keeping and Commercial Practice.” Vol. i. 
For first-vear students. By H. S. Wainwright. viiit+ 


78 pp. (Macmillan.) 1s. 6d. 

“The Way of Love.” By S. Longman and H. Lee. 
265 pp. (National Society's Depository.) Cloth, 2s. 
net; paper, Is. 6d, net. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed in letters which appear in 
these columns, As a rule, a letter criticising any 
article or review printed in Tue ScHoot WORLD 
will be submitted to the con'ributor before publica- 
tion, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together, 

A Defect in Education. 


Ix the discussion on the shortcomings of education 
too little notice has thus far been taken of an alleged 
defect. It is often stated that before children go to 
school they ask no end of questions; they are ob- 
servant, and want to know the why and the wherefore 
of everything they see; they take in all reasonable 
explanations. Yet after ten or more years of school- 
ing they leave uninterested, without any desire to 
know, and without any capacity to learn. If this is 
true, then the expenditure on education is not only 
waste, but worse: it is doing practical harm. Here 
are some questions that teachers would do well to 
answer, 

To what extent is the general statement true? In 
the cases in which it is true, what is the reason? Is 
the change due to the attitude of parents or chil- 
dren, or is it due to the fact that teachers fail to 
interest their pupils because they talk a language 
“not understanded of” the pupils? Or is it the fault 
of the inspectors, whose visits induce the teachers to 
give lessons rather than help the children to learn 
and work? Or is the cause to be found in the system 
which gives so much time to reading and learning, and 
so little time to doing? Does the time-table offer so 
many subjects that tne children have mental indiges- 
tion and a lasting distaste for more? Does the pre- 
sent-day teacher dole out with too liberal a hand pre- 
digested mental pabulum, and does he so cause the 
power of assimilation to atrophy ? 
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av 1 and the commercial study of modern 
AS EDUCLIED NATION languages. And it is from this source that 
By Prof. Gitpert Murray, LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. the municipal secondary schoole arose, 


W HAT are some of the charges specially I do not wish to dwell too long on this point. 
brought against our national system | But in my own belief the most profound fault 
of education ? That we spend too much timeon | in our educational system is that where we 
classics and on literature and that Germany | ought to organise our system and grade our 
beats us because she concentrates on science? | teaching simply by standards of intellectual 
That charge is not at all true. It is the very | capacity, we really do so by distinctions of class. 
reverse of the truth. Secondary education in | Our upper-class boys in the public schools and 
Germany is far more classical than ours, and | universities are overdosed with classics and 
they have far more compulsory Greek and | literature, and often compelled to learn Greek 
Latin. Just before the war, out of 400,000 boys | whether they are intellectually fit for it or not ; 
receiving secondary education in Germany, | while all through the middle and poorer ranks 
240,000 were at schools where Latin is com- | of the community boys and girls are almost 
pulsory ; 170,000 were at schools where the | absolutely debarred from the possibility of 
compulsion covered both Latin and Greek—a | studying the classics at all—shut out, that is, 
much larger number, if I am not mistaken, | on the mere ground of social inferiority, from 
than all the boys who received secondary | a form of education which many high educa- 
education at all in this country (68,000 in | tional authorities in the country still regard as, 
England and Wales in 1908 in State- | for suitable temperaments and abilities, ab- 
recognised secondary schools). solutely the best. These are two evils; I will 
Again, in the Realschulen or purely modern | not argue which is the worse; but both can be 
schuols of Germany, so far from physical | cured by the same remedy. Make it possible 
science forming the main part of the curri- | for all boys and girls, of all classes, to have 
culum, it has allotted to it the following pro- | the education for which they are intellectually 
portion of time: in the lowest forms two | suited. Allow the Oxford science-man to 
hours a week out of twenty-five, in the highest | dispense with Greek if he wishes, and, at the 
six hours out of thirty-one. same time, allow the Hellenically minded boy 
No. The German secondary schools are, | or girl in an average secondary school to have 
I believe, on the whole, much superior to ours; | a fair chance of learning: it. 
but it is not true that they give more time to As to our alleged neglect of science I will say 
science. It is just the opposite. Our second- | little, for I have no first-hand understanding 
arv-school system has always had a marked | of the problem. But I will suggest in passing 
bias towards physical science arising from | that it is probably a case not of neglect, but of 
the circumstances of its origin. It arose not | bad organisation or low standards. There is 
from a real Act for providing secondary educa- | certainly an immense number of institutions 
tion, but from an expansion of the Technical | all over the country for teaching natural 
Instruction Acts in 1889 and 1891. By a | science. But, in any case, I am sure that, if 
liberal interpretation of the phrase “technical | my scientific colleagues at Oxford or Cam- 
instruction ” Government assistance was given | bridge, or elsewhere, can indicate to us clas- 
to the whole field of mathematics and science | sical scholars and men of letters any way in 
which we can co-operate with them to raise 
the whole standard of scientific teaching in 
the country, our services are most ungrudg- 


1 From the presidential address delivered on January 2nd, 1017, to the 
Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland at the Fifth Annual Conference 
ed b.4ucational Associations held in the University of London. 
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ingly at their disposal. There is no quarrel 
between true science and the true pursuit of 
history or letters. We are all forces in one 
army with one common enemy—the spirit that 
secretly hates education itself, that does not 
care to know or to understand. or to live a 
better life, that seeks only to advertise and to 
make profits. J 

A third charge against us is that we neglect 
modern languages, and I fear that charge iS 
intimately and rather disgracefully true. 
Many Englishmen are actually ashamed of 
speaking a foreign language, though, to do 
them justice, they seldom really commit the 
act which causes the shame. No doubt, nearly 
all educated Englishmen can read French, and 
perhaps most of them German also. But very 
few can speak them. And the ordinary com- 
mercial Englishman of the old school calmly 
takes for granted that it is not his business to 
learn the foreigner’s language, but rather the 
foreigner’s business to learn his. I remember 
once travelling in a large English trading- 
ship in the Mediterranean. The captain 
had been over twenty years at his work. 
He went regularly up and down among 
Greek and ‘Italian ports, changing cargo. 
But in all the twenty years he had never 
thought fit to learn the rudiments of Italian 
or Greek. His method was, as soon as we 
came to port, to seize a big stick and grow 
very red in the face, and then, by pushing, 
swearing, and perspiring at every pore, to try 
to convey his meaning to a lot of Levantine 
dockers and stevedores, who grinned and 
wondered and obeyed and secretly pondered 
what a fool he was. There was an Austrian 
ship beside us at one port, where the captain 
was loading and unloading with perfect ease 
and ever so much quicker, simply because he 
spoke Greek. 

That incident made me feel a little ashamed. 
And so does the fact, now so commonly re- 
cognised that we scarcely think twice about it, 
that German officers habitually speak English, 
and the same is true of a great many German 
privates, while our men, both officers and 
privates, can very seldom speak more than a 
few halting words of German. They are 
educated, and we are not. In some other 
countries the contrast is even more striking. 
Last year I was in Norway and Sweden 
addressing a good many meetings in different 
university towns. I spoke in English, without 
an interpreter, and my audiences, sometimes 
running above a thousand, seemed to have no 
difficulty in following. Just imagine a Swede 
or a Norwegian standing up here and address- 
ing an audience in his own tongue ! 

Of course, this ignorance of foreign lan- 
guages is not altogether our fault. It is in 
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part due to the fact that our language is a 
great language. It is so widely spread that 
an Englishman can travel all round the world 
without needing any other. We are also such 
a great trading nation that other nations must 
needs learn our language in order to trade with 
us; and, lastly, ours is such a vast and vital 
literature that we can satisfy most of our 
literary curiosity without much reading of 
foreign books. Small nations must of neces- 
sity learn their neighbours’ languages; great 
nations are not equally forced. But I must 
say that it remains rather a disgrace and a 
clear sign of intellectual sloth if we allow the 
mere fact of our present bigness and wealth 
to induce us contentedly to acquiesce in being 
less educated than our neighbours. Our 
schools already spend a good deal of time on 
modern languages. It may well be that thev 
ought to spend more. But I suspect the main 
vice lies in the quality of the work done rather 
than in its quantity. In any case, I am sure 
that we should use the time more seriously and 
with more concentrated purpose. 

That is what we must do throughout the 
whole field. Use our time better and take our 
intellectual work more seriously. The fact is 
that German boys and girls, and I think 
French boys and girls too, work a good deal 
harder than ours, and demand less pleasure 
and less amusement. These are disagreeable 
things to say, but I think it is our duty to face 
them. Our standard of pleasure and comfort 
and expenditure, at any rate in the richer 
classes, is probably the highest that has ever 
been known in the history of the world. It is 
not as a rule vicious pleasure; quite the con- 
trary, it is to a large extent in itself both 
healthy and innocent. But it simply occupies 
too large a place in life. I do not apply these 
criticisms to the working classes, for one very 
good reason: that it is not decent for a man 
with a couple of thousands a year to talk about 
plain living to men with thirty or forty shil- 
lings a week. But I suspect that the same 
spirit does, with modifications due to circum- 
Stances, run through pretty well the whole 
nation—a spirit which demands that life shall 
be somehow loose and easy-going, which 
refuses to take minute trouble over details, or 
to make the most of a few spare pennies of 
money or a few spare half-hours of time; a 
Spirit, in particular, which loses both time and 
trouble, because it will not take the pains to 
think sharply and definitely before acting. 

We want this spirit changed; we want a 
better husbanding of our vital powers ; we want 
also a number of concrete and definite educa- 
tional reforms. 

In the elementary schools we want above 
all things smaller classes. Some few years 
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ago the Board of Education gave notice that 
it would in future refuse grants to any 
school which had classes of more than sixty. 
More than sixty indeed! The notice did 
vood for a time; but, alas! the war has 
knocked that notice on the head, like so many 
more important things, and the classes are 
now running up again to impossible figures. 
Even sixty is far, far too much for proper 


elementary teaching. I know that some 
teachers say they like large classes. Those 
are teachers who enjoy lecturing rather 


than teaching, or who have developed some 
special technique for keeping a large class 
quiet. I can imagine a large class of children 
being rather fun for a certain rare type of 
teacher, like driving six horses abreast in a 
circus. 
pupils I am sure it is entirely unfortunate. 
Little children need to be known personally 
and to be treated as separate individuals; the 
timid ones need to be encouraged, the quick 
and slapdash ones to be watched, those who 
have special tastes or gifts to be drawn out; 
it is not good for children to be treated like a 
public meeting. I think we should aim im- 
mediately at having no class larger than forty, 
and should remember in our hearts that that is 
a great deal too large. Of course, it will need 
money. It will need a great increase in the 
number of teachers and a certain amount of 
rebuilding where a school has not the proper 


number of rooms. But it is the first great step 


to be taken, 

The next thing that we want ts better teach- 
ing. We want teachers with more real cul- 
ture behind them, who have not merely the 
minimum of knowledge necessary for setting 
the exercise and correcting the mistakes; they 
must have also that invaluable superfluity of 
knowledge which makes all the difference 
between an inspiring teacher and a dead 
teacher, which gives the particular lesson its 
due place and meaning, and sets doors open 
into a wider world. 

Í do not know that elementary-school 
teachers are more unsatisfactory than many 
other classes of citizens—than stoakbrokers, for 
example, or commercial travellers. But it is 
more important to the community that they 
should be good. We must attract better people 
into the profession, and make the good people 
who are already there more satisfied with their 
work. I do not say that things are very bad 
now. The education authorities are very good 
authorities. I believe a good teacher will 
generally find the inspector and the Board ap- 
preciative, and that an original teacher will 
seldom be paar ae baulked in his experiments. 
But, in the first place, salaries should be 
higher. 


But for most teachers and for all- 


dead bricks and mortar had been spent on live 
teachers’ salaries! The conditions of life in 
school should be made less dull and repellent. 
Co-operation and social intercourse between 
teachers should be encouraged, and elementary- 
school teachers should be in every way en- 
couraged to feel that they belong to the same 
profession as public-school masters and univer- 
sity dons, and are engaged upon the same all- 
important national work. Thisisa principle for 
which the Teachers’ Guild has always stood, 


and which we should never forget to 
emphasise. 
I think something could be done by 


throwing our net wider and making more 
possible entrances to the profession of ele- 
mentary-school teacher. And 1 suspect that 
the bursary system, which has ‘been tried 
on a generous scale, is not the best means 
of selecting good teachers. A bursary 
is apt to appeal to the sort of young man or 
woman who has no particular tastes or ambi- 
tions, but will be guided by the immediate 
offer of money down. What you want is to 
assure the clever young man or woman who 
has a taste for teac hing that the teacher’s life 
will afford a position of decent comfort and 
dignity and scope for interesting work. And, 
lastly, it is no good trying by increased 
salaries or better conditions to bribe into the 
teaching profession people who are merely 
on the look-out for the best-paid job they can 
find. To be any real good to their country, 
teachers must have a love of teaching, a con- 
sciousness of their mission, a sense that thev 
are giving to the children who will be Eng- 
land a generation hence the best that thev 
have in them, and that they rejoice in the gift. 

On this matter I cannot generalise; but I 
know that after the disastrous war of 1870 in 
France, and after the great civil war in 
America, there were found men and women in 
abundance who threw themselves into the work 
of teaching with the spirit of missionaries, of 
faithful workers, who look for no reward ex- 
cept the glory of living and dying for their 
faith. 

There are various other national needs of 
which I might speak. We need in the upper 
classes of society a good deal more hard work 
and less play. We need in the secondary 
schools some large differentiation of teaching, 
more or less such as they have in Germany, 
so that both the scientific and the humanist 
needs of the country may be supplied. We 
need a further development of medical inspec- 
tion and care for health, but that we shall cer- 
tainly achieve, and are already achieving. We 
badly need more supervision and help for bovs 
and ‘girls after they have left school, partly 
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We should see that all boys and girls, during 
those especially dangerous years in which they 
are just free from school and not yet entered 
fully into life, should have some society or 
club to which they still belong, and some 
“pastor or master ” near at hand who can steer 
them out of their difficulties. I am inclined 
to look forward to a development in which 
continuation classes—in the day-time, of 
course, not merely at night, when the pupil is 
exhausted—should take care chiefly of the 
technical or vocational training, while the 
humane side, the culture of the mind and the 
imagination, should be left mostly to the clubs, 
for this simple reason: that you can teach 
a boy to mind a machine whether he likes it 
or not, but you can scarcely hope to teach him 
the meaning of poetry or art or music or 
philosophy unless he comes to it of his free 
will. 

I could go on with a list of other improve- 
ments—about cleanliness and tidiness and the 
art of cookery and household economy and 
ventilation and the need for more baths in 
schools, etc. But I confess that while I make 
a list of these definite material improvements 
my heart sinks, because I feel that we may 
some day get ali these and be further off than 
we are now from the goal of an educated nation. 
Ilow can I express it? Unless we are better 
men and women, at least unless we are trying 
with all our hearts to be better men and 
women, all these material treasures that we 
may pile up in our institutions are dross, and 
we know them to be dross. 


EDUCATION AND BUSINESS.) 
By W. L. HIcHEns. 
Chairman of Messrs. Cammell Laird and Co., Ltd. 


Y subject is “Education and Business” 

—a thorny and difficult subject, about 
which controversy will never cease to rage. 
It is, moreover, a question of the highest im- 
portance, for now, more than ever, do we 
realise the extent to which our national life is 
bound up with trade—the close relationship 
between the State and industry. The war has 
taught us that the merchant and the manufac- 
turer are vital links in the chain of our 
national defences, and that their work is just 
as much national service as the work of the 
soldier and the sailor. If this is true in war- 
time, it is equally true in times of peace. For 
the whole material fabric of our social organi- 
sation depends in the last resort on the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth, and it is vital 
to the solution of our burning social problems 


1 Address delivered to the Incorporated Association of Headmasters at the 
Guildhall, City of London, on January gth, 1917. 
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that commerce and industry should be clearly 
recognised by those engaged in them as 
national services, involving large duties and 
serious responsibilities, not as appanages of 
the cold-blooded and soulless science of poli- 
tical economy. 

You will naturally expect that as a busi- 
ness man [ should tell you how the edu- 
cational system of this country can be better 
adapted to the needs of industry, and, perhaps, 
be put on a more practical footing. For this 
is a time of national heart-searching; we are 
ready to admit our past shortcomings and to 
face far-reaching changes. It is the fashion to 
compare our svstem of education with that of 
the Germans, and to draw the conclusion that 
their svstem provides a far more useful and 
practical equipment for those entering the life 
of commerce. 

The cry is, therefore, for a more practical 
and useful scheme of education, and you will 
reasonably infer that I shall make suggestions 
to this end. I have no such suggestions to 
make, and I fear that at the end of my remarks 
you may regard what I have put forward as 
visionary and unbusinesslike. 

I want to make it clear at the outset that I 
cannot claim that my views represent those of 
the business world. Indeed, I do not know 
what the views of the business world are, for, 
as things are constituted to-dav, there are no 
means of ascertaining the collective opinion of 
the business world on any given subject. You 
get the views of an individual employer, who 
may, or may not, be representative of his class, 
or you may get the views of any one trade on 
a restricted range of subjects through its trade 
association ; but there is at the present time no 
organisation representing industry as a whole 
—no industrial Parliament, where these and 
similar questions can be discussed, and where 
the collective opinion of industry can be ascer- 
tained. This is a serious defect in organisa- 
tion, but a digression from my subject which I 
will not pursue. 

I think, perhaps, I can make my point of 
view clearest if I describe to vou brieflv the 
tvpe of recruit that we try to secure in our own 
business. 

A big industrial organisation, such as that 
with which I am connected, has, or should 
have, three main subdivisions. There is, first 
of all, the manufacturing branch—the work- 
shops where the articles are produced; then 
there is the commercial branch, where the 
sales are conducted and the accounts and 
statistics kept; and, lastly, there is the labora- 
tory and research branch—a side of business 
which has been sadly neglected in this country. 
So that there are three main types of activity 
open to young recruits in our business. They 
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may elect to take up the practical side of | motto “Safety first” hung round his neck. 


making things, which involves a knowledge 
of engineering and of the way to handle men; 
or they may prefer to deal with the distribu- 
uon of the manufactured article, which offers 
a wide and varied sphere of activity all over 
the world; or, if thev are scientifically minded, 
they may find their vocation in the labora- 
tore. 

Now what determines us in the choice of our 
apprentices? [I am dealing here, not with the 
rank and file, but with the better-educated 
apprentices, who expect to rise to positions of 
responsibility—those who have had the advan- 
ges of a secondary education, although it 
would be a great mistake to think that the 
higher posts are open only to those who have 
had a secondary education. Industry is far 
more democratic than is generally supposed, 
and merit is rightly recognised wherever it is 
found. 

I will deal first with our engineering appren- 
tices, Whose future lies in the workshops. We 
prefer that they should come to us at the 
ages of sixteen and seventeen, and, if possible, 
alter serving an apprenticeship in the shops 
and drawing-office, that they should then go to 
a university and take an engineering course. 
l often wonder why it is that the number of 
public-school bovs who choose engineering as 
a profession is so small. We live in a 
mechanical age, and our material progress is 
more closely bound up with engineering than 
with any other profession, Are we to harness 
the great untrained forces of Nature to 
minister to our needs? It is to the engineer 
that we look. Do we wish to increase the out- 
put of wealth in the world and to raise the 
general standard of well-being? It is to im- 
proved mechanical devices, in the main, that 
we must look, for it is only by labour-saving 
machinery that we can gain the freedom from 
unremitting toil at which modern civilisation 
aims. And vet one finds that bovs prefer the 
counting-house, or the Army, or the Civil 
Service. Why is this? Partly, I think, be- 
cause few scholarships are offered to boys to 
carry them through their period of apprentice- 
ship, and I would suggest that here is a useful 
feld for the activities of those who interest 
themselves in educational endowments. But 
the main reason, I think, is that the engineer- 
ing career does not offer the same certainty as 
the others which I have mentioned. These are 
miserably paid, as a rule, but they offer a safe, 
though modest, competence, and during 
recent vears boys have been taught to go for 
the safe thing. And yet there is nothing that 
saps the moral fibre of any boy—or, indeed, 
any nation—more effectually than that he 
should embark on the journey of life with the 


But this, again, is a digression. 

I return to the recruiting of our appren- 
tices. As in the case of the manufacturing 
branch, so on the commercial side we prefer 
that our recruits should come to us at the ages 
of sixteen and seventeen. We have recently, 
however, reserved a limited number of vacan- 
cies for university men. The research depart- 
ment should also, in the main, be recruited 
from university men. But there is this differ- 
ence, that, whereas the latter should have 
received a scientific training at the university, 
we require no specialised education in the case 
of university men joining the commercial side. 


You may have noticed that we prefer either 


comparatively young boys of sixteen or seven- 
teen or else young men who have finished their 
university career, and that there is no great 
scope for the boy of eighteen or nineteen who 
has spent two years longer at school. In prac- 
tice we find that the boy of eighteen or nine- 
teen has not acquired any special advantages 
bv his two extra years at school which enable 
him to outstrip the boy who has started his 
business career earlier. I will not pause to 


inquire into the reason of this, but will merely 


suggest that the cause may be, not that the 
education of the older boys ought to be more 
highly specialised or “vocational,” but, on the 
contrary, that you tend, at these ages, to 
desert education for practical training, and 
achieve neither. The fact is that specialised 
education at school is of no practical value to 
us. There is ample time, after a boy has 
started on a business career, in which he can 
acquire all the technical knowledge that his 
brain is capable of assimilating, and it is the 
duty of every firm to see that its apprentices 
receive a proper training. It is also the duty 
of every manufacturing town to see that effi- 
cient technical schools and continuation 
classes are maintained. 

What we want to assure ourselves when we 
take a boy is that he has ability and moral 
strength of character, and I submit that the 
true function of education is to teach him how 
to learn and how to live—not how to make a 
living, which is a very different thing. We 
are interested naturally to know if a boy has 
an aptitude for languages or mathematics, or 
a mechanical turn of mind; but it is immate- 
rial to us whether he has acquired his apti- 
tude, sav, for languages through learning 
Latin and Greek, or French and German. 
What is vital is that he should have a real 
understanding of the meaning of words and 
the framework of speech, for words, as 
Hobbes has said with great insight, ‘* are the 
counters of fools, but the money of wise men.” 
They are, in fact, the foundation of sound 
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thinking and clear writing, whether on a busi- 
ness subject or anything else. What matters 
in the more advanced study of a languaye is 
that a boy should know enough of it to appre- 
ciate its beauty and to understand the writings 
of the great men who have used it, not that 
he should know enough to write a business 
letter or interview a customer. The educa- 


tional value is paramount, the vocational 
negligible. If, therefore, modern languages 


are taught because they will be useful in after 
life, while Latin and Greek are omitted from 
the curriculum because they have no practical 
use, although their educational value may be 
greater, you will be bartering away the bov’s 
rightful heritage of knowledge for a mess of 
pottage. 

Moreover, in considering the question of the 
best education for the future business man, 
one must not think only of his life in business. 
After all, a man’s whole life is not spent in 
the counting-house or the workshop, and even 
if it were true that education should qualify 
him in the technique of his future pro- 
fession, it would surely be no less important to 
teach him how to use his leisure hours and 
how to fulfil his duties as a citizen. Will his 
spare time be spent in idle frivolity? Or will 
he have some intellectual interests which 
brighten his life? Will he do his share 
towards moulding public opinion aright on 
the political questions of the davy? Will his 
life be well-ordered and based on true know- 
ledge? Or will he fall a prev to what Plato 
calls “the shapelessness of life”? Wil he 
“hesitate and falter life awav—half-living a 
hundred different lives,” as another writer has 
put it, and cultivate the modumpaypoouvy 
which is Plato's antithesis to a just man’s 
mode of life ? 

These are the things that really matter for 
him—and for his country ; for it is not Words- 
worth’s Happy Warrior only 

i who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought. 
Good and bad alike build upon the ground- 
work of their early education, and if the 
foundations are not well and truly laid in early 
youth, what hope is there for the superstruc- 
ture ? 

How far does modern education teach a bov 
how to learn and how to live? If he is taught 
by precept and example that knowledge is not 
an end in itself, but just the mental equipment 
necessary to enable him to get rich quick, then 
his education is doomed to failure, for it is 
based on error. If he is crammed with dates 
and lists of kings, if he is taught 

How many notes a sackbut has, 
And whether shawms have strings, 
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in order that he may pass senseless examina- 
tions and wina safe competence for life in the 
Civil Service, his education has been a miser- 
able failure. If, on the other hand, he has 
learned why this man rose to eminence, why 
another with great opportunities ended in 
failure; if he is taught why one State achieved 
greatness while another declined and fell; if he 
understands something of the social and moral 
conditions of other countries and other times 
—or even if he has only been taught that 
these are the things to look out for in the read- 
ing of historv—his education will bear fruit. 

I venture to think that the tendency of 
modern education is often in the wrong direc- 
tion—that too little attention is given to the 
foundations which lie buried out of sight 
below the ground, and too much to a showy 
superstructure. We pay too much heed to the 
parents who want an immediate return in kind 
on their money, and forget that education con- 
sists in tilling the ground and sowing the seed 
—forget, too, that the seed must grow of itself. 

There is another aspect of the question 
which seems to me interesting. No one, I 
think, can fail to notice the tendency to keep 
moral education apart from the rest of the 
curriculum. The former is confined almost 
entirely to the Sunday sermon in chapel, with 
possibly an occasional shy reference to the 
subject during Scripture lessons. The conse- 
quence is that a bovy’s religious life and his 
ordinary everyday life are in two separate 
water-tight} compartments, and this fatal 
doubleness of life—this duplicitv—pursues 
him to the end of his davs, producing that 


shapelessness of life which Plato regarded 
with so much horror. The code of honour 


that regulates his evervdav life is derived, not 
from religious teaching, but from the cricket- 
held or the football-ground. Here he learns 
that he must not plav for his own hand, but 
for the sake of his side, and is taught the 
meaning of fair-plav. By analogy, he grows 
to understand that he must “plav the game” 
in the affairs of evervdav life. But he is not 
taught that there is a ‘fair-work ” correspond- 
ing toa “fair-play ”—in fact, there is no such 
word as “fair-work ” in the English language. 
Games come in for their full share of criticism, 
and it is right that we should recognise what 
we owe to them. 

This svstem of water-tight compartments is 
due, in the main, I think, to the natural reserve 
of the English character. An Englishman’s 
instinct is to conceal his deeper emotions; he 
goes through life with a mask on his face, and 
it is considered bad form, or a sign of weak- 
ness, to lift the veil. Perhaps, however, we 
carry it too far, and perhaps our water-tight 
compartment system has a heavy responsi- 
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bility to bear. Perhaps, too, we pay too little 
attention to what Kant calls “the eternal 
onentauion of morality.” 

l am well aware that the kind of teaching on 
which I have tried to lay emphasis calls for 
the highest type of character in the teachers, 
and it may be that we are not always successful 
m attracting the right type of man into the 
protession. Indeed, it would be surprising if 
we were, for we do not recognise the import- 
ance of the profession as we should. For one 
thing, assistant-masters are abominably paid. 
Their average pay is, I believe, less than that 
of our workmen, and considerably less than 
that of our skilled mechanics. In fact, it is a 
sweated trade as much as any in the East End 
of London, and for the same reason—owing to 
ine Working of unrestricted competition. You 
under—cut one another in your business just as 
much as we do in ours—only you have no 
“boom `“ years in which to adjust the balance; 
and [ suggest that the remedy is the same for 
both of us—namely, a ring to ensure that the 
nghts of those engaged in the business are 
recognised, and that the consumer does not 
heneht unfairly at the expense of the producer. 
Rings, rightly directed, fulfil an important 
function in controlling the industry of a 
country, as do trade-unions; and to harmonise 
the two is, perhaps, to solve the labour 
problem. The trouble is that there is a 
tendency for both types of organisation to 
abuse their strength, while the State, which 
should hold the balance between them, shows 
too litle understanding of its proper function. 

If it is argued that the greater cost due to 
hiyger salaries will put higher education 
sevond the reach of many, and that we shall 
discourage the very thing we want to promote, 
my answer is that we have no right to achieve 
this end at the expense of the teachers, and 
that other means must be found to overcome 
ihe dificultv—more generous benefactions, or, 
i necessary, State aid for scholarships. One 
thing is certain: we can never expect men to 
maintain their self-respect and to give us their 
ue so long as we persistently underrate their 
value. 


It will be a lamentable thing for the 
country if its higher education is sterilised 


because the best type of man does not join 
the teaching profession. And I believe that 
afier the war there will be a serious risk of 
this happening unless the problem is coura- 
veously tackled. For never has true educa- 
ton been more urgently needed than it is 
now, when we are face to face with the tre- 
mendous problems that war has brought in 
ts train. Great forces have been let loose, 
and will not setite to rest again in the old 
familiar grooves. The transition from the 
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old order to the new will take many years, and 
the foundations of human character which it 
is your task to see well and truly laid will be 
severely shaken. 

A want of education, or—worse = still—a 
misguided education, lies at the root of most 
of our troubles. Strong pressure is being 
brought to bear to commercialise cur educa- 
tion, to make it a paving proposition, to 
make it subservient to the God of Wealth, 
and thus to convert us into a money-making 
mob. Ruskin has said that ‘‘ no nation can 
last that has made a mob of itself. Above all, 
a nation cannot last as a money-making mob. 
It cannot with impunitv—it cannot with exist- 
ence—go on despising literature, despising 
science, despising art, despising Nature, 
despising compassion, and concentrating its 
soul on pence.” 

On which side are the forces of education 
to be found? Or are they on the fence? 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL JURISDICTION OF 
HEADMASTERS. 
By C. W. Kaye, M.A. 
Headmaster of Bedford Modern School; Headmaster- 
elect of St. Bees School, Cumberland. 
HE problem of the out-of-school juris- 
diction of headmasters is one of grow- 
ing importance. In the past it has no doubt 
sometimes involved difficulties in isolated 
cases, but in the present dav the marked im- 
patience of discipline and control on one 
hand, and on the other the development of 
large schools, both secondary and elementary, 
tend to increase greatly the difħculties in- 
herent in the subject. “The generation of our 
fathers never saw light,” and was content with 
benighted elemental ideas of control and dis- 
cipline both parental and scholastic, not com- 
plicated by the problems created for us by 
trains and bicycles and motors and cinemato- 
graphs, so that while their difticulties were 
fewer the solution of them was simpler, and 
headmasters had not to fear appeals to the 
police-courts sagainst infliction on their boys 
of the demoralising and inhuman punishment 
of the stick. 

We are told nowadays that corporal punish- 
ment is one of the few privileges left to the 
upper classes, and it seems to be one, if not 
the only one, for participation in which no 
agitation has at present been started among 
the less favoured; but in secondary schools 
of all classes, except a few privileged centres 
of sweetness and light, where corporal punish- 
ment is unknown, the stick is still the ullima 
ratio in the exercise of the headmaster’s juris- 
diction. To those of us headmasters of dav- 
schools who were brought up in the public 
schools (if one may venture to use this indefi- 
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nite term), the fact that there were limits to 
the out-of-school jurisdiction of headmasters 
had (when we discovered it) the charm of 
novelty, and we have had to experiment on it 
according to our natures. In a boarding- 
school no question arose: the only limit of 
the headmaster’s jurisdiction was the train 
which took his boys away at the end of term, 
and one has rarely heard of any parent, never 
of any boy, bold enough to challenge it; but in 
the case of day-schools it is altovether dif- 
ferent. 

The legal position of a headmaster with 
regard to his pupils out of school hours and 
off the school premises is one on which the 
writer is not able to express an opinion, but 
more than twenty years’ experience as a head- 
master has convinced him that in this matter, 
as in most others, the old proverb holds good : 
“One man may steal the horse, and anther 
may not look over the hedge.” The headmaster 
really makes his own position in the matter, 
and if he is reasonable and just and firm 
(qualities not always found even in head- 
masters !), he is not likely to experience very 
much trouble, for the old dictum, “You will 
find your parents never reasonable, ” is in the 
writer’s experience absolutely false. Unreason- 
able parents are few and far between, and with 
scarcely an exception even the most unreason- 
able can be brought to reason by reasonable 
treatment, 

The need for the exercise of a headmaster’s 
authority in out-of-school matters generally 
arises in connection with absence from school 
without smoking 


permission, or or mis- 
conduct on the railways on the part of 
6 k 99 
train boys. The headmaster in an 
elementary school is as a rule a Gallio 
in these matters, and ‘‘cares for none 
of these things,” owing, no doubt, to the 


legal difficulties rather than to any indifference 
in the matter; but here, as in the secondary 
schools, much depends on the individual, and 
the most forceful headmaster of an ele- 
mentary school whom the writer has known, a 
man of real character and much vigour, would 
assert himself in such matters in a way which 
would have made more timid men fearful of 
the consequences. In days when the teachers 
have to combine for the protection of their 
interests and themselves, and to support a 
regular legal department to undertake their 
defence in police-courts, to which they are 
liable to be summoned even for enforcing dis- 
cipline in school hours, it is natural that the 
head teachers should shrink from undertaking 
the responsibility of the discipline of their 
children out of school. 

In the case of Bedford, which has a larger 
percentage of children in secondary schools 
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than any other place in the country, and in 
which, therefore, as the pupils are mainly day 
pupils and not boarders, the question of the 
jurisdiction of a headmaster out of school is 
of the greatest importance, the scheme govern- 
ing the Harpur Trust lavs down that “the 
headmaster shall, subject to such regulations 
as may be made by the governors, have 
authority over all scholars [of “his school] both 
in and out of school during the school terms,’ 
but whether this is common form or not the 
writer does not know. It clearly gives the 
widest possible jurisdiction to the headmaster, 
limited only by such restrictions (if any) 
as the governing body may impose; but, 
like all such legal rights, it is Hable 
to be tested in the courts by any parent 
who feels aggrieved, and the mere legal 
right would be quite useless unless it 
were backed up by the confidence and consent 
of the general body of parents. The parent 
has, in the case of children attending secondary 
schools, the powerful protection afforded by 
the fact that he is not bound to send them 
to any particular school, as is the case 
for parents of children attending elementary 
schools, and as a school without scholars is, 
in these bad days of capitation fees, of little 
value, any action of a headmaster ‘which is 
likely to empty his school is in the nature of 
things improbable. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these 
reflections is obvious—that the real basis of 
our jurisdiction is moral and not legal, and 


that it rests with the headmaster to set the 
standard and to keep his boys up to it. The 
task must be much more difficult in new 


schools of the type of municipal or county 
council secondary schools than in older 
schools in which custom and tradition are 
firmly established, though custom sometimes 
brings its own difheuluies. Arnold's difficulty 
at Rugby in dealing with the bad old 
custom of Rugbv boys drawing the linch- 
of the farmers’ 


pins carts is recorded 
in the pages of “Tom Brown’s School- 
days,” while Bradlev’s difficulties in dealing 


with the out-of-school amusements of Marl- 
borough boys in Savernake Forest are known 
to some of us; but where custom and tradition 
are sound, they are invaluable, and make dis- 
cipline carry itself out automatically. The 
lack of them must be verv seriously felt by 
headmasters who are themselves accustomed 
to the discipline of schools with traditions, 
when they undertake the control of new insti- 
tutions peopled with pupils who, excellent 
and tractable as they usually are in all ways, 
have yet been from the traditional school point 
of view “without the law.” For headmasters 
in such a position the obvious motto is: 
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Festina lente, and build up your own traditions 
without rest, but without haste ; like Tele- 
machus, 
discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 


The questions referred to earlier in the 
article are not difficult if wisely handled. Few 
parents object to reasonable punishment of 
their boys for undoubted misbehaviour in 
public, and not many will allow their boys 
unauthorised absence from school a second 
ume, if it is once pointed out to them that in 
common justice all boys in a school are en- 
titled to the same privileges and the same treat- 
ment, and that if one boy is to be absent 
tur purposes of amusement or because his 
services are useful at home, all boys must be 
excused in similar circumstances, and that 
then school organisation and work would 
become most difficult. 


a CL 


SCIENCE FOR THE RANK AND FILE} 
By Prof. R. A. GREGORY. 


N the teaching of science it is necessary to 

distinguish clearly between courses of work 
suitable for the rank and file, and those in- 
tended as preliminary training for scientific or 
industrial careers. In one case we are con- 
cerned with science as an essential element of 
a liberal education, and in the other with voca- 
tonal instruction. Because the distinction 
between these two types has not been under- 
stood, school science has frequently been 
regarded as premature specialisation, suitable 
possibly for a select few, but not for the 
average bov, whose mind from an early age 
is often occupied mainly with the languages 
and literature of ancient Greece and Rome. 
We need not discuss now whether these clas- 
sical studies represent specialisation of another 
kind; for recent events have shown that pro- 
moters of literary studies are prepared to take 
a broader view of the curriculum than was for- 
merly the case, and we seem to be within sight 
of an understanding which will satisfy both 
educational and national needs. 

In August last a conference representative 
of the Classical, English, Geographical, 
Historical, and Modern Language Associa- 
tions adopted a series of resolutions, the first 
two of which were as follows :—(1) It is essen- 
tial that any reorganisation of our educational 
system should make adequate provision for 
both humanistic and scientific studies. (2) Pre- 
mature specialisation on any one particular 


1 Paper to open a discussion at the Eton m-eting of the Association of 
Pautic School Science Masters on January 3rd, 1917. 


group of studies, whether humanistic or 
scientific, to the exclusion of all others, is a 
Serious danger, not only to education gener- 
ally, but to the studies concerned. These 
principles have since been accepted by the 
Council for Humanistic Studies, into which 
the Conference of the Five Associations has 
been merged. They are also embodied in the 
three following resolutions adopted by the 
Headmasters’ Conference at the recent meeting 
at Rugby :—(1) That it is essential to a boy’s 
general ‘education that he should have some 
knowledge of the natural laws underlying the 
phenomena of daily life, and some training in 
their experimental investigation. (2) That in 
the opinion of this Conference this can best be 
ensured by giving to all boys adequate courses 
of generalised science work, which would 
normally be completed for the ordinary boy 
at the ave of sixteen. (3) That, after this stage, 
boys who require it should take up science 
work of a more specialised type, while the 
others should for some time continue to do 
some science work of a more general character. 

The claim that the natural sciences should 
be integrally and adequately represented in the 
educational courses of all boys up to about 
the age of sixteen has also been accepted by 
a joint conference of Lord Bryce’s Council for 
Humanistic Studies and Sir Ray Lankester’s 
Committee on the Neglect of Science, while a 
further proposal that this group of subjects, 
with physical geography, should be given one- 
quarter of the school periods in a pre-spe- 
cialisation school course is under consideration 
by the constituent associations. We ought, 
therefore, to be able to take it for granted that 
in the future every boy in a public school 
will be required to undertake experimental 
work and be made acquainted with science. The 
result should be what Lord Sydenham, who 
was trained on classical lines, asked for 
recently, namely, ‘much more scientific know- 
ledge in every branch of our national life and 
a greater diffusion of sc ientific habits of 
thought among all classes.” 

It is, of course, a mistake to regard science 
and what are now called the humanities as 
opposing elements in education. The two 
terms should, indeed, be considered as syno- 
for science rightly conceived is 


nymous; 
modern humanism in the fullest sense. Even 
if the humanities are understood to mean 
letters, history, and art, there should be no 


conflict between these studies and the pursuit 


of natural knowledge, which is perhaps a 
better term to use than ‘‘science’’ to express 


the subjects with which we are particularly 
concerned. What should be looked forward to 
was said in the House of Lords a few months 
ago to be “‘ the teaching of science in a human 
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spirit and the teaching of the humanities in 
something of a scientihe spirit.” 

There could not be, therefore, a more appro- 
priate time than now for the consideration of 
schemes of scientific instruction suitable for the 
education of the rank and file up to the age of 
about sixteen vears, when specialisation may 
be permitted; and in such courses the human 
side of science should be prominent. It may 
be doubted, however, whether the methods now 
followed in the teaching of scientific subjects 
in schools are so effective in creating or foster- 
ing interest in the natural world as those for- 
merly adopted. Twenty vears ago or so, much 
more attention was given to the attractive side 
of science than is now the case. Pupils were 
shown interesting experiments or were en- 
couraged to read about remarkable facts and 
phenomena in Nature; and if thev took a 
practical course they were able to cover a fairly 
wide field. In physics, for example, a student 
could learn something about the whole ele- 
mentary range—mechanics, heat, sound, light, 
electricity, and magnetism; in chemistry he 
would see manv striking changes and effects, 
such as impress themselves upon the vouthful 
mind; in natural history he would read manv 
wonderful facts about birds and beasts and 
other objects—animate and inanimate—in the 
world of Nature. 

No comprehensive survey of this kind is pos- 
sible under existing conditions of science teach- 
ing in schools. In physics few students get 
much bevond a course of work in mechanics 
and heat, and they leave school without re- 
ceiving any instruction in other branches of 
the subject; their practical chemistry is 
frequently limited to mi anipulations and a 
study of air and water; and work in Nature- 
study means mainly the observation of a few 
facts of plant phy siology or of animal develop- 
ment and habits, 

Personal observation, intelligent | inquiry, 
quantitative test, are, of course, essential fac- 
tors of scientific method, but to insist upon all 
school science being controlled by them is a 
mistake. Little justification can be found for 
the concentrated attention given to a few sub- 
jects, with the view of imparting knowledge 
of experimental methods, when such a course 
means that the wonders of the fields bevond 
are kept outside the range of vision. 

School science as at present taught, and as 
defined by examination syllabuses, seems to 
proceed on the assumption that every pupil is 
to become a physicist, chemist, engineer, or 
an original investigator. The practical work 
now done is certainly more valuable as a means 
of scientific training than it used to be, but it 
may be doubted whether by such exercises 
alone science can claim a large part of a 


general curriculum, Modern life requires that 
the elements of scientific method and know- 
ledge should be included in every educational 
course. School work should not, however, be 
concerned with the training of experts in science, 
any more than of specialists in classics, but 
with the imparting of the rudiments of a liberal 
education to all pupils, so as to awaken interest 
which will continue when schooldays are over. 

There are reasons for believing that the de- 
scriptive and qualitative school science of a 
generation or two ago was better adapted to 
promote such continued attention than is the 
quantitative work in the narrow fields mapped 
out for instruction to-dav. In their anxiety 
to impress pupils with a sense of scientihe ac- 
curacy and cautious conclusion, advocates of 
the methods now in vogue have forgotten that 
it is even more important to present a view 
of science which shall be human as well as 
precise. To the general neglect of this aspect 
of scientific study, which appeals to all, must 
be ascribed the fact that science has lost much 
of its former popularity, and has become a 
task in which only a favoured few can hope 
to excel. 

It is a thousand pities that science should be 
considered to be merely a burden of material 
fact and precise principle which needs a special 
tvpe of mind to bear it. We want much more 
of the spirit, and less of the valley of dry bones, 
if science is to be made of living interest, either 
during school life or afterwards. We want 
evervone to know something of the lives and 
work of such men as Galileo and Newton, 
Pasteur and Lister, Faraday and Kelvin, 
Darwin and Mendel, ‘and many other pioneers 
of science. The way to inspire wide interest 
in the achievements of men like these is not 
that of the text-book and the laboratory 
manual, but bv first-rate scientific literature of 
a much broader scope. In such books informa- 
tion Should be made subordinate to inspiration, 
and broad outlines of great discoveries or fruit- 
ful ideas should be presented instead of tedious 
details. There are plenty of themes for epics 
which, rightly used, will stimulate interest in 
science even among bovs to whom practical 
operations make little appeal; and when the 
reading of books recording them in good 
literary style forms part of everv school course, 
much will have been done to promote intel- 
ligent appreciation of scientific work, 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that the 
suggestions here made for comprehensive 
teaching in science disregard the necessity for 
individual observation and experiment. What 
is urged is that the outlook upon the realm of 
natural knowledge should be much more ex- 
tensive than can possibly be surveyed in the 
laboratory. The purpose of observational and 
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experimental work is to encourage the natural 
spirit of inquiry, and thus to create a percep- 
uon of the process by which new scientific 


knowledge is gained. Success in this work is — 


not to be measured by the amount of informa- 
non acquired, but by the training afforded in 
the experimental method of inquiry, the power 
to apply it ‘to the solution of a practical 
problem, and the ability to describe the results 
obtained. There can be no satisfactory science 
teaching without this training in observation, 
experiment, and description, but it must not be 
assumed that it appeals to the minds of all 
bovs, any more than does Greek syntax or the 
construction of Latin verse. For the rank 
and fle, who will not in most cases proceed to 
scientific or industrial careers, something more 
is needed than laboratory training in scientific 
method, and it can be found in descriptive les- 
sons and reading on everyday applications of 
scientific discovery, such as are exemplified in 
industrial history, on the establishment of 
great principles, and on many interesting 
aspects presented by the broad field of natura! 
fact and phenomenon. 

One result of concentrating attention upon 
experimental method in recent years is that 
the questions set in many public examinations 
aim at testing practical knowledge only and 
afford no opportunity of obtaining credit for 
acquaintance with the history of science or 
interest in Nature as a whole—earth, sea, and 
skv, ‘‘ and all that in them is.” No one would, 
of course, wish to make it possible for a can- 
didate to gain marks for information obtained 
by reading about an experiment which he 
ought to have done practically, but we plead 
that something more than familiarity with 
practical effects is needed if science is to 
justify a prominent place in the general educa- 
tion of all. There must be much more of the 
human touch in the teaching, so that pupils 
may be encouraged to take intelligent interest 
in the wonderful world on which they live and 
appreciate the patient and earnest endeavours 
of men of science to understand it. Assuming 
that a boy is receiving adequate training in 
scientific observation and experiment, he is in 
a position to be impressed and inspired by 
examples of the application of this method. 
He can admire the minute attention to detail 
which led to the discovery of argon and the 
isolation of radium, or be interested in the 
marvellous life-history and domestic economy 
of the honey-bee. He may learn of Fabre’s 
studies of insect life, and of the part played by 
insects in the transmission of disease, of the dis- 
covery of the male and female elements of 
plants, of early man and his flint implements, 
and of the many ways in which scientific re- 
search has contributed to the nation’s material 
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strength and prosperity. He can be carried by 
such descriptive lessons to the higher planes of 
human thought and spirit, where men stretch 
out their hands towards the stars shining in 
their hundreds of millions upon the dark 
canopy of infinite space and existing also in 
countless numbers as dark globes which can 
be perceived by their gravitational influence, 
but never come within the range of vision of 
any telescope. 

It is obviously impossible to bring the wide 
range of subjects here contemplated within the 
limits of a practical course; and the problem 
is to determine how best to impart these broad 
views of fact and principle so that they shall 
have a truly educational influence. Such de- 


_scriptive lessons will need to be different in 


both aim and scope from work in the labora- 
tory, where the point of view is that of method 
rather than of a store of fact. Appropriate 
correlation should be possible through history 
and English, on one side as showing how 
modern civilisation makes use of science and 
invention in the arts both of peace and war, 
and on the other in the use of good scientific 
books as English texts and of scientific sub- 
jects for English composition. At present 
there are not many readable books suitable for 
this purpose, but when schools demand litera- 
ture of this kind, it will probably be forthcom- 
ing in sufficient measure. 

It would be presumption for me to put be- 
fore such an assembly of practical teachers of 
science as this a detailed scheme of work 
which would embody the foregoing principles. 
There is general consent for the view that be- 
fore experimental inquiry in the laboratory is 
begun, all pupils should be given a course of 
Nature knowledge in its widest sense. In addi- 
tion to the observational work that can be 
started successfullv at this stage, a course of 
practical measurements illustrating the mathe- 
matical teaching is best undertaken at the 
same time. Systematic attention to the method 
of experimental inquiry will follow these 
courses and should be accompanied by studies 
of works by pioneers of science showing the 
main roads along which natural knowledge has 
advanced. It is most desirable, from the point 
of view of the education of the rank and file, 
to introduce such descriptive lessons and read- 
ing intended to stimulate interest in scientific 
work and achievement and their relation to 
modern life, instead of limiting the teaching 
to dehumanised material of physics and 
chemistry which often leaves little impression 
upon the minds of boys, and the chief purpose 
of which is to prepare for examinations. If 
teachers of science are given the freedom to 
fill in these outlines, the instruction will afford 
a training in the method of observation and 
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experimental inquiry, in the understanding of 
the general vocabulary of science, without 
which no one in these days can presume to be 
liberally educated, and in clear thinking as 
well as the correct expression of thought. 
When this is done science will not be placed 
outside the circle of so-called humanistic 
studies, but will justify itself as the most 
humanising of all the groups in the school cur- 
riculum. | 
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RETROSPECT AND FORECAST.! 
By W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt.D. 
Headmaster, Perse School, Cambridge. 

HEN everyone is clamouring for educa- 

tional reform, it is a fit and proper 
time to take stock of the past and to look for- 
ward into the future, especially as our work 
in the present is interrupted and made ever 
more difficult by the war. We represent, 
indeed, only a small section of teachers; but 
part of our duty has been to consider the 
proper place of Latin in school work, and no 
one can truthfully accuse us of desiring to push 
our own pet subject at the cost of others. So 
far from that, we have voluntarily relinquished 
all claim to an excessive allowance of time; we 
ask only what is agreed to be the minimum 
necessary to the proper study of any foreign 
language, and we hold that we have shown 
ħow with this minimum better work can be 
done than is usually done with the maximum. 
That is a paradox over which those to whom 
we appeal have stumbled; but it is a question 
of fact. 

In our retrospect the most striking thing, 
and the most disappointing, is the complete 
failure of our appeal to the leaders of the teach- 
ing profession. It is now fully ten years since 
our voices began to be gently audible, and six 
years since the first collection of evidence was 
published;.it is five years since our Reform 
School met at Bangor, and three meetings of 
that school were held before war made us also 
silent. Every means within our limited power 
has been taken to ask those in authority to 
investigate the question, but in vain. The 
Board of Education is not included in this 
statement; it has helped materially, and 
without it far less could have been done; 
but I refer to the members of the various asso- 
ciations of headmasters, and to the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. It has been 
pointed out that the whole study of classics 
was in danger; that excessive claims to time 
could not be long upheld; that, as a matter of 
fact, they were unnecessary; and that we must 
set our house in order ourselves, or it would 


1 An address delivered to the Association for the Reform of Latin Teaching 
on January sth, 1917. 
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shortly be brought down about our ears. A 
reform might have been carried out in the 
time; but our appeal has fallen on deaf ears, 
and not a single one of those in high places, 
whether in school or university, has even taken 
the trouble to investigate the facts. A few 
have allowed themselves to be drawn into 
controversy without having investigated the 
facts, and, one and all, they have been 
invited to investigate the facts: not a soul 
would do it. They believe, no doubt, that their 
position is secure; it is not, as time will show; 
but even if they believed that, we expected 
that they would hear our appeal in defence of 
their less fortunate colleagues. 

It is true that  assistant-masters 
assistant-mistresses have 
Some hundreds have 
School, and others have taken what oppor- 
tunities they could. The same mav be 
said of some few headmasters and head- 
mistresses. But our body could not do 
the work which was desired: we could 
not carry out a formal investigation and 
act upon its issue so as to affect the 
general education of the country. Only those 
in high authority could do that; and they have 
chosen to take up the position, either that 
things are right as they are, or, if not, that 
the subject is to blame. Hence powerful bodies 
at Oxford and Cambridge are fighting hard 
for the abolition of compulsory Greek, because 
they say it is not a fit subject for any but a 
few boys of specially literary tastes. Precisely 
the same arguments apply to Latin as to 
Greek, Latin is kept in the schools now by 
the rules of the Board of Education—that is, by 
compulsion; and there is no doubt that when 
Greek is disposed of, the same agitation will 
be applied to Latin. In Scotland, Greek ceased 
to be compulsory for the universities, and in 
ten years it disappeared from all schools except 
three or four. In the United States, the same 
cause was followed by the same result, and 
the Americans are now fighting to keep a 
shadow of Greek in the universities. There 
its disappearance has been followed by an 
agitation against Latin, which has already had 
some success. These facts point to what is 
before us. Our only hope is that the new 
Minister of Education, the first Minister who 
ever knew anything at all about education, may 
save classical study by the same means that 
has saved it in Germany, by making it com- 
pulsory in schools for those who are to enter 
certain professions. 

In the United States, where the dangers of 
the position are more distinctly felt, reformed 
methods are making progress. It is true the 
citizens of the Republic are always ready to 


and 
responded freely. 
attended the Reform 


' try anything new, and a little apt to drop it 
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too soon; but that seems not to be the case 
with Latin reform. It was applied seriously 
by the staff of the Jamaica High School, 
the chief secondary school of New York 
Citv, and I have lately received a report 
of its effect on the 400 boys who learn 
Latin in that school. Four years’ ex- 
perience was behind that report. Of course, 
four vears is not enough to carry the reform 
through. If this reform be combined, as it 
should be, with a reformed curriculum, in 
which the subjects are reasonably arranged 
and the work adapted to the pupils’ ages, it will 
take ten years to complete, and fifteen to see 
something of its after results. American 
schools are less thorough, and their results 
correspondingly less satisfactory; but even 
for America the teachers recognise that four 
vears cannot give material for a verdict. They 
are also hindered by their pedantic examina- 
tons, which apparently make it impossible to 
apply common. sense fully to school work. 
However, the experiment in New York has 
satished its authors that they are in the right 
path, and they intend to go on. As I under- 
stand the statistics, the writers were guided by 
a comparison of examination results with 
those of past vears. For us, that is onlv a 
partial test: it is the spirit of the pupil, the 
change from boredom and hostility to life and 
goodwill—this it is that we prize as the chief 
result of a common-sense method. To pass 
an examination may be a useful thing, but 
that comes of course, and it may come even to 
the badly taught. 

Our part, for the present, is to keep the torch 
burning while the war goes on. We are 
not so many as we were. Some of us are 
in the Army: Capt. Paine has given his 
life for his country, and lies now in classic soil ; 
we shall not look upon his like again. 

If we pass from our own subject to take a 
wider view of what may happen, it is impos- 
sible not to be anxious. Committees are 
sitting to inquire into this subject or that; 
there are violent outcries of scientific men 
and of business men, who seem full of 
contempt for everything except chemistry. 
Even Sir John Jellicoe has allowed him- 
self to be enticed into this ill-advised 
company. Nowhere do we see any idea 
that education and instruction are different 
things; no one seems to know what can 
be done in schools and what cannot; the whole 
nation is apparently possessed with the belief 
that salvation lies in aniline dyes. How to 
make more money is the thought in most men’s 
minds. No one remembers that the one essen- 
tial thing is to get good teachers, and that to 
get them in any number is impossible unless 
they are well paid. Those good teachers who 
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are now at work—and there are more of them 
than the country has deserved—work for the 
public benefit at the cost of their own pros- 
pects, often to their own impoverishment, and , 
they receive no thanks from anyone except 
their pupils. Committees may be good 
things, but they are not what the times are in 
need of; they could not settle the question of 
education, no matter what evidence may be 
put before them, although they can both help 
and hinder. Let ample and generous support 
be given to any and all who may have shown 
themselves worthy of trust, and the problem 
will solve itself. There is no other way, since 
the public cares nothing, and our schools are 
under the thumb of the ignorant and often 
malignant, whose one idea is to cut down the 
rates. Is there someone, whose voice will be 
listened to, who will tell this to the politicians 
at Westminster ? 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


Bia oe as usual, brought with it a 
very large number of papers and 
speeches by educationists. The feature notice- 
able in October was again evident in January : 
most of the teachers taking part have long 
been before the educational public. At the 
conference held at London University, 
Prof. Gilbert Murray spoke with his usual 
charm, Prof. Adams expressed educational 
truths in his well-known humorous vein, 
and Mr. Nowell Smith, one of the most 
progressive of the headmasters of the public 
schools, took part in the meeting of the Edu- 
cation Reform Council. | 

* * * 


Mr. F. A. SIBLY again delivered, with his 
usual fluency, the presidential address of the 
Private Schools Association, and Prof. Ripp- 
mann again advanced the cause of simplihed 
spelling. The ranks of schoolmasters are 
much the poorer by the retirement of Dr. 
Lyttelton, who took the chair at the annual 
general meeting of the Dalcroze Society. 

* * * 


Mr. SOMERVILLE, who completed his third 
year of office as chairman of the Assistant- 
masters’ Association, has proved himself such 
a thorough worker in the cause of education 
that it would be a great advantage to school- 
masters and to education if he could be in- 
duced to continue his work in another place. 
Surely a seat could be found for so convinc- 
ing a speaker and so attractive a personality. 


* * * 


Mr. SOMERVILLE is to be succeeded as 
chairman of the A.M.A. by Mr. H. P. Lunn, 
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who is science master at Holloway County 
Secondary School. Mr. Lunn has had a 
variety of experience as a schoolmaster, has 
been a hard-working member of various com- 
mittees of the association for some years past, 
and is just the tvpe of man that the associa- 
tion requires at the present time. He is clear- 
sighted and cautious, and will maintain the 
good relations that his predecessor has estab- 
lished with the various educational bodies. 
* * * 


THE A.M.A. has just lost the services of 
Mr. F. W. Payne, of the City of London 
School, as hon. sec. of the legal sub-com- 
mittee. Mr. Payne has for the past ten vears 
made its province pecultarly his own, and has 
ordered its procedure so wisely that the legal 
side of the association’s work has been extra- 
ordinarily successful. He brought to the 
secretaryship tact, acumen, a sense of humour, 
legal knowledge, and unusual business ability. 

* * * 


THE death of Dr. S. S. F. Fletcher, lecturer 
in education and vice-principal of the Cam- 
bridge University Dav Training College, has 
taken awav one who can ill be spared at such 
a time as this. He was educated in German 
and American schools, and he graduated at 
the Universities of London and Jena. This 
unusually wide experience of education com- 


bined with his kindly and sympathetic nature: 


tro make him the ideal head of a training col- 
lege. At Cambridge he was responsible for 
the work of both elementary- and secondary- 
school masters. Sixteen years of strenuous 
work had brought no smali measure of success 
to both departments. [le was able to give 
his students something of his own zeal for the 
scientific study of education, and no one who 
worked under him could fail to learn that the 
profession of a teacher was not a mean thing, 
but a noble calling, only to be entered on by 
those who had carefully prepared themselves. 
The war led to the closing of the training 
college. Dr. Fletcher intended to devote his 
enforced leisure to preparing a history of Eng- 
lish education in the nineteenth century, but 
his illness, which began in September, 1915, 
left him no strength for this work. He was 
able to see published the first volumes of a 
series on modern methods of teaching which 
he was editing for the Cambridge University 
Press, a series by which he hoped to attract 
attention to the best methods of teaching 
various subjects. As a member of the Cam- 
bridge Borough Education Committee he did 
much to help elementary education in Cam- 
bridge, and as an examiner and inspector of 
schools he brought to many new ideas and 
new energy. 
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Miss MARGARET JENKINS died at Merthyr 
Tydfil on December 16th, at the advanced age 
of seventy-three. A pupil teacher and after- 
wards mistress of the Commin Girls’ School at 
Aberdare, she was appointed headmistress of 
the Girls’ School at Merthyr Tydfil in 1868. 
She remained in office for forty-two vears, 
retiring only in 1910. 

* ba * 

THE Rev. ARTHUR Carr, until lately Vicar 
of Addington, died in his eightieth vear on 
December 28th. After a distinguished uni- 
versity career, he became a master at Well- 
ington Coilege, under the rule of Dr. Benson. 
Mr. Carr spent the best years of his life— 
from 1860 to 1882—at Wellington. He was a 
sound scholar, had the great gift of friend- 
ship, and was beloved bv all who knew him. 

* * * 


THE Rev. S. W. SKEFFINGTON, formerly a 
master at Charterhouse, died on January oth, 
at the age of seventy-nine. 

* * * 


THE Rev. W. C. Stocks, formerly a master 
at St. Edward’s School, Oxford, met with a 
fatal accident at Nottingham on December 
rith last. 

* * * 

AMONG the schoolmasters recently killed on 
active service are Capt. G. H. Sulivan, science 
master at Sedbergh; Capt. T. I. W. Wilson, 
formerly at St. Paul’s, and latterly at Repton; 
2nd Lieut. W. Balshaw, of Fareham School, 
Hants; and 2nd Lieut. the Rev. A. Baldry, of 
Pilgrims’ School, Westerham. Of Capt. 
Sulivan his superior officer writes :— He was 
always ready to do anything that came to his 
turn, and often did a great deal more than he 
need have done. His men were devoted to 
him, and he was a great leader.” 

* * * 


Mr. A. S. CHURCHILL, of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Club, has bequeathed £50,000 to 
Harrow School for two scholarships, one on 
the classical and the other on the modern side. 
In the election “regard is to be paid to literary 
and scholastic attainments, fondness and suc- 
cess in manly outdoor sports, qualities of 
manliness, courage, truthfulness, devotion to 
duty, sympathy with and readiness to protect 
the weak, kindness, unselfishness, and love of 
comrades; exhibition during schooldays of 
force of character and of instincts leading to 
the exercise of good and kindly influence over 
schoolfellows.”’ The residue of the property 
—at least another £50,0o00—is also left for the 


benefit of Harrow School in such a manner as 


the governors, with the approval of the head- 


master, shall direct. 
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THE governors of the Harpur Trust at Bed- 
tord have appointed Mr. A. C. Powell, head- 
master of Skipton Grammar School, to be 
headmaster of the Bedford Modern School. 
Mr. Powell was educated at St. Olave’s 
School, Southwark, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. After holding masterships at 
Gresham's School, Holt, King’s School, 
Grantham, and Sedbergh, he was appointed 
to Skipton in 1gtt. ONLOOKER. 


HENRY WHITEHEAD MOSS. 


HE death of Henry Whitehead Moss 
seems to mark the close of a distinct era 
in public-school education. Butler, Kennedy, 
and Moss—a_ notable — triumvirate—ruled 
Shrewsbury for the long space of 110 years, 
and it was they who, in spite of its small num- 
bers, scant endowment, and meagre accommo- 
dation, made it into a great school. And how ? 
Assuredly because they were all great teachers. 
A boy of parts who went to Shrewsbury and 
sot into the Sixth could scarcely fail to become 
a scholar. To make scholars, to penetrate a 
boy's mind with the love of classical learning, 
was the headmaster’s supreme task, and be- 
cause he did it with his might, because he put 
his whole heart and soul into it, results were 
achieved which have, perhaps, never been 
equalled. 

Nor was the training, as it might seem, a 
narrow one. To get a real grip of the great 
classical writers, to have an intimate famili- 
arity with them, to hear and understand their 
living speech—this is something surely which 
well serves ‘to expand rather than contract the 
mind. It does, indeed, leave some important 
faculties undeveloped, but it at least affords 
room for large growth, and in any case that 
the best and ablest bovs in a school should 
come under the direct influence and immediate 
teaching of a distinguished headmaster is in 
uself a “thing invaluable. To-day, no doubt, 
it is coming to be held that the chief business 
of a head is not to teach, but to “organise ” 
vet although, with the increasing size a 
schools and the increasing complexity of 
curricula, general administrative work may 
take up more of a headmaster’s time, and it 
may no longer be possible to bring together, 
as was the case at Shrewsbury, all the ablest 
boys into a single Form that pursued a single 
study, none the less, while it remains the chief 
husiness of a schoolmaster to teach, it must 
alwavs remain a paradox to maintain that the 
energies of a headmaster should be almost 
whollv directed to something else. Organisation 
is indeed necessary, but to set it in the highest 
place is a topsy-turvy method which inverts 
true values. 


Se ey 


For teaching is not, as it were, a 


builder’s job, where the architect counts for 
much and the workman for little, but a matter 
of finest artistry in which the craftsman’s 
skill, and not the wit of whoever sets him to 
work, is the only thing which is really crea- 
tive and therefore valuable. 

To speak, indeed, of a man like Kennedy 
as an “organiser’ ‘would be at once an insult 
to his genius and an outrage upon truth. As 
a classical teacher he stands out alone among 
the men of his generation; but of method or 
system no man ever had less. He set himself, 
as his nature impelled him, to do ne thing 
well, and he did it. Nor at first was it much 
otherwise with his successor. The very anti- 
thesis of Kennedy in some ways—the one all 
fire and impetuosity, the other cold and almost 
frigid in outward bearinge—he came to Shrews- 
bury a voung man of twenty-five who had 
lived hitherto all but wholly among books, 
who knew very little about boys, and had but 
scant acquaintance with the outer world. At 
first sight it might seem that he must have 
failed, and, perhaps, he would have done so 
had it not been for two things, one of which 
was his own worth and the other the quality 
of the Sixth Form with which he had to deal. 
It was largely composed of bovs of more than 
ordinary abilities, and once they gave their 
confidence to the new headmaster his position 
was secure. No one at Shrewsbury in those 
days dare much criticise or much murmur 
where the Sixth Form approved, and the ver- 
dict of the Sixth Form on Moss was quickly 
and decisively given, They spoke evil of him, 
of course, at times; they compared him to 
his detriment with “the Old Crow,” as Ken- 
nedy was called; thev eagerly read composi- 
tions in which his foibles were described in 
Greek that Plato might have acknowledged; 
but they saw also very clearly that here was a 
man whose learning and whose zeal for learn- 
ing alike commanded respect. No man of 
second-rate parts could have ruled such a 
Form; they had been accustomed to greatness, 
to being taught “with authority,” and a medi- 
ocre man would have roused only a fatal con- 


tempt. But there was nothing mediocre about 
Moss. His ways might not be altogether their 


wavs, but, if not amongst the most brilliant, he 
was certainly among the soundest scholars of 
his time, and he was, above all, one of the most 
honest and hard-working of men. No one but 
a few can now know how hard he worked. A 
headmaster nowadays who looks over his own 
exercises is almost a prodigy—a “mere 
teacher ” can do that—but Moss went through 
the whole of the exercises of a‘large Sixth not 
onlv with laborious patience, but almost with 
enthusiasm. He never flagged; he never 
spared himself; he made no parade; but he 
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shirked nothing. The school found that it had 
a master who was worthy of it, capable and 
eager, as few men could have been, to main- 
tain the high traditions of its past. 

But those early days of his headmaster- 
ship—for him, perhaps, his happiest days— 
could not last. Even when he came to Shrews- 
bury the conditions of public-school life were 
wholly altering; and the situation at Shrews- 
bury was becoming yearly more difficult. Not 
only was the accommodation in the boarding- 
houses the worst in England, but the supply 
of clever boys who used to come to it from 
local grammar schools was being continually 
drained away by schools which could hold 
out the attraction of rich scholarships. The 
school, thanks to its headmasters, had, no 
doubt, in the past done wonders, but beyond 
classical learning it had nothing to offer—no 
large bounties, no social prestige, no luxury, 
and no adaptability to modern demands. As 
a great school its days seemed numbered, and 
then Moss showed that a student and a scholar 
need not be incapable of affairs because he is 
generally indifferent to them. He saw that the 
school must either be moved or perish. He 
knew all the difficulties, but he faced and over- 
came them. Not as in the parallel case of 
Charterhouse, with large resources to rely on, 
but with the scantiest of means, with many 
local prejudices and jealousies to surmount, he 
made Shrewsbury, as it were, a new school. 
Largely through his energy and wisdom (and 
also by his unstinted personal generosity) it 
now occupies a site, looking down on the 
Severn and the spires of Shrewsbury on 
one side, and on the other facing the Welsh 
hills, which is of almost unrivalled beauty ; its 
numbers have more than doubled; and its 
buildings, though they cannot vie with those 
of wealthier foundations, may well, to those 
who remember the old school, seem almost 
palatial. It is not, perhaps, the old Shrewsbury ; 
it may no longer be, as it once was, the nursing- 
mother of a long family of scholars; no second 
chaplet of verse such as the Sabrinae Corolla 
will, it may be, ever again rival Milton’s tribute 
to the Severn’s stream; but it is a Shrewsbury 
that has before it a new life and larger oppor- 
tunities than before; and that this is so 1S, 
above all, due to the ability and the self-sacrifice 
of its second founder. Himself wholly a clas- 
sical scholar, he had the large heart and under- 
Standing to see and feel that to-day other 
things also are needed. , He might well have 
been content, so far as his own tastes went, to 
sit where Butler and Kennedy sat in the oid 
“Top Schools,” and to teach as they taught; 
but he set the welfare of the school before his 
own personal inclinations. He loved old ways 
and old traditions; he was by nature a school- 
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master of a bygone type, but when it came, as 
it were, to a parting of the ways, when duty 
pointed out to him a new path, he set towards 
it a forward face with strong and unwavering 
resolution, 
And it shouid be added that, as in public 
life he showed himself a great man, so, to those 
who knew him, he was always among the most 
lovable. His acts of kindness were bevond 
count. Whoever asked of him, no matter what 
the nature of the request, ever got the utmost 
he could give, and hundreds of his pupils, who 
may only have half understood him as bovs, 
have learned in later life to realise the worth 
and steadfastness of his friendship, the 
streneth and vigour of his intellectual grasp 
of large issues, and also to feel that genial 
warmth which made him, in lighter hours, the 
most companionable and entertaining of head- 


masters. T. E. P. 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE IN 
EDUCATION? 
By A. C. Benson, C.V.O., M.A. 
Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

PERSONALLY, I believe that the aim of education 
is primarily the training of character, and in this 
respect I believe that we may be said to have suc- 
ceeded far bevond reasonable expectation or unreason- 
able hope; and whatever we do to alter our education 
we must contrive to keep that ethical element. Intel- 
lectually, we have not done so well. We have not 
succeeded in kindling intellectual interest, and I 
further believe that we have not made the most of our 
resources of definite technical ability. The framework 
of a system is all there, but we have not taught the 
right things, or we have not taught them in the right 
way; we have not sufficiently developed individual 
capacity; and I believe that the reason why we have 
not succeeded here is that we have not sufficiently 
recognised the differences of temperament and taste. 
We have compromised, because we have begun with 
the notion that it is possible to find a type of educa- 
tion which is applicable to all alike, and what we have 
called a sound general education has not been a sound 
one at all, and only general in the sense that it suited 
no one in particular. It is just as if we had invented 
a sound general diet by trying to cater for all diges- 
tions and appetites, man, woman, and child, alike, 
without recognising the vast differences in human 
nature and the nuances of human inclination. 

Every practical educator knows that one can divide 
one’s material into three rough classes. At the top 
come the people, not very numerous, of strongly 
marked individual capacity and ability. These can 
often deal fairly successfully with a variety of subjects, 
but there is generally one subject in which they are 
obviously and specially proficient. I will take the 
third class next, and these are the people who are 
clearly slow and dull, and find great difficulty in apply- 
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ing themselves intelligently to any subject at all. Then 
there is a much larger second class of fair, straight- 
forward capacity, not markedly good at any one sub- 
ject, and vet not markedly feeble; and it is these who 
are the chief problem. The first class need careful 
special training; the third class are probably not 
adapted for an intellectual education at all. The 
second class are really the difficulty. 

The new scheme of the Board of Education is prob- 
ably the best attempt which has yet been made to deal 
with the situation. It amounts to this: that up to 
the age of sixteen or thereabouts boys should be taught 
the things which no one can well dispense with— 
English, a foreign language, elementary mathematics, 
rlementary science, history, geography, Scripture, and, 
if possible, a handicraft of some sort. By the age of 
sixteen it is generally possible to discern an aptitude 
of a definite kind. After that age, then, a boy should 
he enabled to give a little more time to his particular 
aptitude, not simply specialising, but providing a sensi- 
ble balance. Then, it may be hoped, the universities 
will be more elastic in giving to all boys who are 
capable of profiting by higher courses of study at all 
a chance of pursuing a special subject. Thus, it is 
suggested, we might turn out men who really had a 
subject, and, moreover, had the simple accomplish- 
ments necessary for efficient work in the world. 

But now we come to a more difficult part of the 
subject. What on the whole should general education 
aim at? Education used to be divided into ancient 
and modern, the classics forming the bulk of the 
ancient, and modern languages with science being in- 
cluded in modern education. But it is clear now that 
this is a wholly false division. The true division is 
literary and scientific; and this must be considered 
more in detail, 

The danger at the present moment is this, that the 
classical system, thrust into a corner by modern sub- 
jects, provided so desolate and tough an education, 
concerned as it was with such a mass ot grammatical 
niceties, anomalies, syntactical peculiarities, that it had 
not a chance itself of enlightening or encouraging its 
victims, and yet, by claiming so much time, kept the 
other subjects all in elementary stages too. The im- 
patience and the rebellion produced by this reactionary 
and stagnant system have risen to such a 
pitch that we are in danger of arguing that, because 
the classical system has failed, therefore literature 
has failed. I have been reading a vehement little 
pamphlet lately in which the author speaks of feeling 
*a grave concern as to the triviality of the literature 
to which the education of the present day leads; so 
much about the failings and foibles of human nature, 
so little about the majestic and inexorable laws of the 
physical side.” Such reformers as these say: ‘ For 
goodness’ sake, let us have an end of all this non- 
sense; instead of feeding the minds of boys upon old 
human visions and fancies and imaginations, let us 
feed them with realities. Let us teach boys something 
about the world in which they have to live.” With 
this attitude it is impossible not partly to sympathise. 
But the danger, as I say, is that we may simply sub- 
stitute one tyranny for another. 

A literary education, as it is called, is a study of 
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all that deals with the emotions, hopes, fears, desires 
of mankind, and to some minds these are the tran- 
scendently important realities of life; a scientific educa- 
tion deals with man’s material environment; and as 
man is a spiritual being living under material condi- 
tions, it is of the utmost importance that both should 
be studied and realised. 

Such a statement as that which I read just now, 
about “a grave concern as to the trivialitv of the 
literature to which the education of the present day 
leads; so much about the failings and foibles of human 
nature, so little about the majestic and inexorable 
laws of the physical side,” is palpably one-sided. 

It appears to me, in the first place, a very unscien- 
tific position to take up; for surely “the failings and 
foibles of human nature” are just as much scientific 
facts as any other thing, just as much the outcome 
of the ‘‘majestic and inexorable laws” of Nature as 
anv physical fact. Considering how much of science 
has been constructed out of the patient study of innu- 
merable details, apparently very trivial in themselves, 
it is clear that the failings and foibles of human nature 
are, at least, as worthy as all other details of scientific 
consideration. 

And then, too, human nature as acted upon by the 
inexorable physical laws is the thing, after all, which 
concerns and interests us most. It is true that we 
have to live in a physical universe and we must recog- 
nise physical laws. But a minute study of those 
physical laws ‘must always be a matter for specialists. 
The ordinary human being has not time or intelligence 
to go far in the direction of scientific research, while 
the whole of his life is spent in contact with human 
nature and its faults and foibles. It is far more 
important for the ordinary human being to know some- 
thing about human nature than to know about ocean 
currents and tides, about light and heat, about stars 
and meteors. The only part of scientific knowledge 
which is of practical concern to most human beings 
is the elementary facts of physiology. And the prac- 
tical effect of learning about the heroic possibilities of 
human nature, being moved by stories of courage and 
patience, of pity and affection, is far deeper and greater 
than the effect.of learning about the motions of planets 
or the origin of storms, because none of us can escape 
from the problems of human nature, affecting our daily 
conduct and our relations with other men, learned and 
unlearned alike; while the properties of matter, the 
laws, let us say, of electricity or chemistry, are at 
best remote from daily life, and can only be appre- 
hended and applied by experts. All of us, for instance, 
know what it is to be affected by the look of anger 
or affection in a fellow-creature’s face; while the fact 
that we can only see it because a combination of 
carbon with oxygen produces an undulatory vibration 
in the ether which is luminous is not a consideration 
which can ever have a very wide appeal. For even 
when we know how it happens, we are not much 
nearer to knowing why it happens. 

And then, too, the greater part of civilisation and 
progress depends not upon the scientific discoveries 
which add to the comforts of life, but upon the cultiva- 
tion of generous motives, of disinterested sympathies, 
of desire for justice and order and co-operation. 
Human happiness is far more knit up with the art 
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of living peaceably and affectionately with other 
human beings than with the inexorable laws of matter. 
Birds and beasts live in the universe without any 
scientific knowledge of its laws, but with much in- 
stinctive and precautionary acquaintance with them. 
A bird knows what food it needs, and what is danger- 
ous, without having an idea of why it needs food, or 
why a course of action is dangerous; and the import- 
ance of literature is that it develops the imagination 
and sympathy of man, while science may perhaps cul- 
tivate imagination, but can scarcely be held to develop 
sympathy. 

The real difficulty of the whole position lies in our 
vagueness of aim: we do not really know, and we have 
never troubled to decide, what we desire the educa- 
tional process to do.for our children. My.own belief 
is that it is a threefold aim. In the first place, educa- 
tion should be elastic enough to enable us to discover 
aptitude and capacity, and therefore we want variety. 
The mistake of the classicist is that his ideal educa- 
tion is only a device for discovering literary ability, 
and the mistake of the modern reforming man of 
science is precisely the same; a scientific educa- 
tion is a device for discovering scientific capacity. 
What we need is a method. of finding our future ex- 
perts, for it is of the utmost importance to the race 
that we should discover, evoke, and use every sort of 
intellectual ability. What we need is an education 
both literary and scientific, dealing with ideas and 
emotions and imaginations as well as with perception 
and observation and exactness of mind, so that at the 
time when vocation begins to declare itself we may 
skim the intellectual cream, so to speak, and set free 
the best abilities and capacities to pursue their own 
bent. That is the first aim of education, the discovery 
of aptitude. 

The next aim of education is a wider and more 
general one: it is to reveal, so far as possible, to the 
growing mind a real idea of the conditions under which 
it lives and will have to live. Science is an integral 
part of such an education, and general knowledge of 
physical laws and processes is of primary importance. 
The stars we see above us, the physiography of the 
globe, the laws of electricity, of weather, of heat and 
cold, the distribution of plants and animals, the laws 
and processes of life, a knowledge of mechanics, of 
manufacture of commoditics—about these things no 
one should be wholly ignorant, but for many a general 
conception must suffice. 

Then, on the other side, come the history of the 
human race, the rise of man, the growth of ideas, 
emotions, religious beliefs, the shaping of communi- 
ties, the interplay of nations, the history, in fact, of 
civilisation—all this belongs to what may loosely be 
called the literary side. But to deal merely with 
scientific conceptions and laws, and not to teach how 
the spirit of man has developed, how he has organised 
human society, how he has slowly discovered and 
availed himself of scientific knowledge, is to leave out 
what is, perhaps, our main concern. What we have 
to do is not to leave our youthful citizens in a sort of 
bewildered solitude, just aware of the little circle in 
which they live. but to give them on one side a 
sense of what the natural world in which they live 
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is like, as well as a notion of how humanity has 
developed its institutions and its principles. 

The third aim of education is to train children in 
good moral and physical habits, to develop wholesome 
mental interests and robust health of body—the train- 
ing of character, in fact. But here the problem is a 
complicated one. If we only nurture the young in 
strength and health, and encourage them to believe 
that the world is a place to get all they can, to fortify 
themselves in wealth and comfort, we have not de- 
veloped good citizens at all. They must learn what 
duty and service and self-sacrifice mean, and that a 
man’s concern is not only himself. This can only be 
done by the cultivation of an imaginative sympathy, 
which can put itself in the place of another, and desire 
to share rather than to amass happiness. This can 
only be communicated by a perception of the beauty, 
the generosity, the heroism of human nature, its hopes 
and aims; and this I believe frankly cannot be attained 
by the knowledge of scientific laws, but only by human 
records and the noble flights of human imagination. 
A literary education is a feeble enough thing if it only 
deals with grammar and syntax, artifices of style, the 
jingle of rhythms and prosodies, the devices of orna- 
ment and cadence—and this was the fault of classical 
education, that it so seldom broke through the out- 
works into the citadel itself. But the truer and more 
scientific view of literature is that it is the evoking 
of a real love of spiritual beauty, and that the master- 
pieces of literature are great, not because they conform 
to the rules of critics, but because they answer most 
nearly to the best and loftiest visions of the human 
soul—that Homer and Shakespeare and Dante, let 
us say, are great because they best mirror man’s great- 
ness, and not because they afford most scope to the 
inquisitive pedantry of scholars. What, indeed, we 
have to fight against is pedantry, which is simply the 
fault of natures so one-sided in their preference that 
thev invest the smallest details of their study with a 
significance and an importance that violate all pro- 
portion. The literary pedant and the scientific pedant 
are alike mischievous, because they worship detail and 
disregard design. 

The aims, then, of education are the fortification of 
health and character, the communication of a general 
conception of the world as it is, both socially and 
physically, and the discovery of aptitude and ability, so 
that the resources of the State mav not be wasted 
or dissipated. l 

If by the age of about fifteen or sixteen you have 
assured a boy's interest in general ideas of science and 
literature, given him some sense of history, by which 
I mean European history of a biegraphical and social 
rather than of a diplomatic or military kind, taught 
him to read and write simple French, to read and 
write English, to calculate quickly and correctly, you 
have done a great deal. It is very difficult to say 
exactly what we mean bv a well-educated boy of 
eighteen; but if a boy of that age can read an interest- 
ing book on some subject of general current interest 
with something of a critical spirit, and is not wholly 
at the mercy of a specious and attractive presentment ; 
and if, moreover, in reading a newspaper he does not 
confine himself wholly to the athletic column, but 
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‘ai to know more or less what is going on in the 
wi-well, I for one should be ready to admit that 
‘was a well-educated boy. 

Mare much too disposed to think that knowledge 
ailis valuable. It is valuable precisely in so far 


~r knowledge of facts is very unimportant. The 


ii Wedge is valuable which does not mean the kind- 
ing of interest and faculty. The fact which one 
wrt forget is the significant fact, not the fact which 
‘ems easy to confuse or impossible to remember. 
lamot help feeling that in the present push for 
xa as an educational subject a certain confusion 
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ts beween the practical utility of science and its | 


‘was an educational subject. Elementary and 
o} sul acquaintance with concrete phenomena and 
. } ‘cal processes has no practical utility at all; it is 
‘expert who is useful, the highly trained specialist. 
‘nag which is practically useful has not necessarily 
Suucational value. What we want to discover is a 
“itor a set of subjects which quicken intelligence 
w observation and sympathy and accuracy, which 
aed the imaginative horizon, which make a man 
ip his duty and his place in the State, not as a 
“ter of unpleasant necessity, but as a matter of 
“we and eager concern. I do not believe myself 
‘st anv one subject can do this. If literature, as it 
=bn taught, has failed to exert this influence, I 
` to reason to believe that science per se will do it 
“tt, While we abominate the aggressive and 


Lirape into strife, it is the tendency of, at all events, 
“ton of our community to point to Germany as a 
“sity which has contrived to produce an extra- 
ty average of efficiency, a formidable unanimity 


UN. 


, Yet. if we look at German secondary education, we 
l that science is actually taught for fewer hours 
“thir schools than in our own. That has been 
ct alshed by the new committee which is examining 
= question of scientific education. It is certain, I 
a that if scientific education has not had a fair 
“He itis not for want of time or of apparatus— 
-> much more a question of method, and still more 
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i TS This is really where our difficulty lies. 
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| not believe sufficiently in education to pay our 
"hers : 


Properly or to make it a career for the best 
oe ihe personality of the teacher is the root of the 
we ae What we want is men not only of 
ane eet but men with a touch of inspiration, 
oe fee interest in the beauty and nobility of the 
P eas a There are many dormant seeds 
taukai aculty in boys’ minds which can only 
Bi the P life by something ardent and fructify- 
T ind of the teacher. 

oe ae 18 scarcely cumbered by a bad curri- 
a oe is scarcely assisted by the best 
iriton of Bear st Ss said that it ought not to be a 
“enthusiasts a Dut you cannot expect any but the 
Maa ae 1 embrace a profession which hampers 
nary aa rn with straitened resources and pecu- 
ang UP his i A man who wishes to marry and 

children liberally and intelligently will go 
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where he can find the means of doing this. You may 
depend upon it that we shall do nothing in education 


' by a mere juggling with curricula; we shall only do 


siinspires and animates and trains the mind. The | 


‘wet must Know the facts and processes of his sub- | 
rx, of course; but apart from expert knowledge, no 


‘aval theories of domination which have plunged , 


it by securing good and enthusiastic teachers. The 
imitative faculty of boys is great; and if they see a 
teacher who really derives animation and joy from his 
subject, they will wish to acquire the same happiness. 
Education is not a scientific process; it is a contact of 
living minds. I remember once examining a number 
of educational experts on the question of the curri- 
culum. Each of them had some one subject which he 
declared had solved the question of discipline and 
drudgery by evoking a natural interest in the pupils. 
It gradually dawned upon me that each was selecting 
the particular subject in which he was personally in- 
terested; and I perceived that what had carried the 
day in each case was not educational technique, but 
personal enthusiasm. 

What we want is a simple and elastic curriculum 
which shall cater for individual taste and aptitude, 
and correspond in a general way with human faculties 
and interests. Intellectual discipline—by which I 
mean that most valuable power of mastering a subject 
whether you are interested in it or not—can be attained 
to a certain extent by the uncongenial subjects what- 
ever they may be. But I do not believe in. intellectual 
progress being possible without intellectual interest. 
The general aim of this curriculum should be to give 
the pupils some conception of the world as it is; and 
in this science, literature, art, music, history, geo- 
graphy, mathematics, handicraft, language, and reli- 
gion must each have a part. Imagination, logic, 
clearness, observation, interest—these are qualities at 
which we should aim. Then, when special aptitude is 
discerned, in the later stages a certain specialisation 
may begin. What really happened in classical educa- 
tion was that, under the guise of a pretended width 
of culture, all minds alike were forced into a prema- 
ture classical specialisation, and this mistake we must 
not repeat. .And, lastly, we must make the profession 
of teaching remunerative and dignified—that is the 
most important point of all; and unless we can do 
this we may shift our curriculum for all eternity with- 
out ever emerging out of a ramshackle sort of drudgery 
which will continue to hang like a dreary veil between 
the ingenuous child and the glowing interests of the 
great world in which he has to live and play his part, 


SOME TOPICS DISCUSSED AT THE 
JANUARY CONFERENCES. 
AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS. 


In opening the Conference of Educational Associa- 
tions on New Year’s Dav Sir Henry Miers said there 
seemed now to be general agreement among politicians 
and educationists on three points—that some provision 
should be made for the two million children for whom 
at present the educational ladder ended in mid-air at 
fourteen; that something must be done to improve the 
position and prospects of teachers; and that the scholar. 
ship system should be reorganised so as to be entirely 
helpful and in no degree harmful to the cause of 
education. If education becomes so administered as 
to give young people the desire to carry on their 
education for themselves, we shall have achieved one 
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of the great objects of education, whatever we teach 
or fail to teach, 

Mr. A. L. Smith, the Master of Balliol, delivered 
the inaugural address immediately after Sir Henry 
Miers had spoken. He directed attention to the fact 
that the various educational programmes issued by 
the Education Reform Council, the National Union 
of Teachers, the Workers’ Educational Association, 
and several other bodies working in the same direc- 
tion are in substantial The chief prin- 
ciple to aim at in the immediate future is now begin- 
ning to be understood by the educated public as well 
as bv professional educationists. Many workers have 
been carrving out experiments without knowing what 
others are doing, and these experiments show that 
better workmen are made by first educating them than 
by setting them to work at an early age. In the 
modern world no one is educated who is ignorant 
of the methods of natural science. It is possible with- 
out undue expenditure of hours to give generalised 


agreement. 


science teaching which wil supply an intellectual 
element that nothing else quite gives. Specialised 


science can follow. 

Another hopeful sign is that trade unions are be- 
ginning to contribute to education through the tutorial 
class movement for their members. The movement 
shows that, however heavy the hours of work, how- 
ever unpromising the surrounding conditions, the 
spirit of man is not extinguished. The movement to 
take in natural science is not hostile to the older 
subjects. The opinion at Balliol, and widely diffused 
through the University, is, Mr. Smith said, that 
there is room for the two, and that a great deal of 
the old curricula may with advantage be dropped to 
allow new inspiring subjects to come into university 
education. l 

After the war we shall be much more ready to recog- 
nise the latent qualities and the real heroism of the 
teacher, even in an elementary school, and be willing 
to grant better terms. The sums doled out for educa- 
tion have never been a fraction of what they would have 
been if we had been really in earnest. The Master of 
Balliol reported that he had suggested to the Chamber 
of Commerce at Bradford that £ 100,000,000 should be 
spent on education, and he had been surprised to be 
told that the sum did not intimidate them. To pro- 
duce industrial harmony we must take up education on 
the moral and social side in a way that has scarcely 
been more than experimented upon as vet. Unless 
we make proper use of our opportunities after victory 
we shall find in time to come, as has happened in past 
wars, that the apparent victors are not the real victors. 
The opportunity is in the direction of national educa- 
tion in the widest sense. 


MovinG PICTURES IN EDUCATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Teachers’ Guild, Mrs. 
A. H. Bright opened a discussion on the use of cinema 
pictures and their influence on young people. She 
described the methods adopted in different areas for 
securing control over picture palaces. She said that 
experience proved that the small ‘palaces’ on the 
outskirts of a big town required more supervision 
than those in the centre. The best way to raise the 


tone of cinema and other public exhibitions was, she 
said, to train the voung generation so that they would 
turn from what was nauseous. She looked forward 
to the use of the cinema as a great force for the 
spread of knowledge and education. 

Prof. R. A. Gregory said the cinematograph is now 
passing through a stage common to the history of 
many like inventions. | Four hundred years ago a 
censorship of printing was established in England, and 
printers were so abused and imprisoned that for a 
time the art became almost extinct in this country. 
Some people wish apparently to present the same atti- 
tude towards the moving-picture to-day. It would, 
however, be just as easy to make out a case for the 
suppression of printing upon the evidence of the 
amount of trash and dailv drivel published as it is to 
condemn the picture palace because of its frequent 
stupidity or criminal suggestion. The time will come 
when a higher standard of fact and thought will be 
required by the average man than that which is usually 
placed before him in the printed page of to-day, and 
similarly the moving-picture will improve in character 
when people become dissatisfied with the banal shows 
now offered them. Instead of condemning the picture 
palace without qualification, an effort should be made 
to use it for educative and reasonable recreation. 
Education authorities should arrange for periodical 
exhibitions of suitable films at local picture palaces, 
and thev should not be afraid to show on such occa- 
sions films to illustrate fiction, as well as those of a 
historical, geographical, or scientific character. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Lyttelton 
said that he is sure these shows are the greatest pos- 
sible influence in the wrong direction at the present 
time. The picture shows cannot be made profitable 
unless they produce silly pictures, and it is the silly 
things in the shows that are having the bad effect on 
the present generation. The shows and the audience 
are indications of a spiritual disease in this country 
which we ought to combat. 


WHo SHOULD BE EDUCATED AT UNIVERSITIES? 

Speaking to the members of the Teachers’ Guild on 
‘The Way to an Educated Democracy,” Prof. J. 
Shelley said we must discover some method, in addi- 
tion to the crude intellectual test, of determining 
which of our youth should be sent to our universities. 
We need a system of intimate personal selection: a 
system of patronage, such as produced the great works 
and personalities of Greece, of Rome, and of Renais- 
sance Italy. But the new patronage must be patron- 
age by proxy in the name of the people. As a con- 
structive step towards finding out the real needs of 
the democracy in education, he offered the new Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education the suggestion that 
he should save money and, much more valuable, save 
teachers’ enthusiasm by reducing the inspectorate by 
one-half and by appointing instead educational ad- 
visers to act as university tutors to the community. 
The appointment of educational advisers should be 
by the teaching profession itself and not by local 
authorities, 


THE DELIGHTS OF LITERATURE. 


A letter from the new President of the Board of 
Education was read at the annual meeting of the 
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Mr. Fisher wrote :—- 
The National Home-Reading Union is doing, in a 
wet wav, work of the highest value for the nation. 
There was a time not very far distant when the great 
miss of the population was cut off from the delights 
ot literature by ignorance or poverty. This is no 
voeer the case. Everybody now oan read something 
ed has enough in his purse wherewith to buy some- 
rng to read. To-day the danger is not that too little 
«| be read, but that too much will be read of the 
rang kind. The pace and urgency of life have in- 
maud, and thoughtfulness and velocity are ill-mated 
acuntons. Thus, although a great deal of reading 
scone, much of it is undertaken in a desultory, for- 
Sous way, without plain or continuity. The National 
Here-Reading Union corrects this tendency, and en- 
“ges reading of the fruitful kind by supplving 
action and a thread of purpose. In a very simple 
ia, and with a minimum of expense, it brings into 
* ndividual home some of the advantages of college 
v wtversity life. During the war, ] understand, the 
ou. has done much useful service by keeping alive 
«ise of the value of good literature and by directing 
vention to the best sources for the intelligent study 
counemporary events. The movement has from the 
~ possessed the entire sympathy of the Board of 
ea. and I wish for it an expanded sphere of 
-~faness and an increased measure of support.” 


Natonal Home-Reading Union. 
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INELUENCE OF ECONOMIC CHANGES ON EDUCATION. 


Lord Bryce delivered the presidential address to the 
Awal meeting of the Classical Association at Leeds 
Lsxersitv. The most striking feature, he said, in 
~œ economic changes of the last eight vears has been 
‘y+ immense development of industrial production bv 
œ application of discoveries in natural science. Em- 
> tment has been provided for an enormous number 
‘'aorkers, and enormous fortunes have been accumu- 
wi by emplovers who had the foresight or the luck 

‘mburk capital in the new forms of manufacture. 
thes there has been created in the popular mind an 
“wation, now pretty deeply rooted, between the 
svaledge of applied science and material prosperity. 
ro this association of ideas, rather than any pride 
~ the achievements of the human intellect by the 
Tuiling of the secrets of Nature and the setting of 
“ forces at work in the service of man, that has 
“ude knowledge of physical science seem so supremely 
‘portant to classes of minds that never before thought 
‘ut education or tried to estimate the respective 
‘due of the various studies needed to train. the intelli- 
mæ and form the character. To put the point in 
he crudest way, the average man sees that the diffu- 
`n of a knowledge of languages, literature, and 
atiy does not seem to promise an increase of riches 
“the nation or to the persons who possess that know- 
aige in a high degree, while he sees, or thinks he 
“ts, that from a knowledge of chemistry or electricity 
“cl an increase may be expected both to the com- 
maty and to the persons engaged in the industries 
hendent on those sciences. Two other arguments 
tave weighed with persons whose mental attitude is 
"wre reflective, and their force must be admitted. 
Lunguages—not merely the ancient languages, but 
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languages in general—have been too often badly 
taught, and the learning of them has therefore been 
found repulsive by most pupils. The results have 
accordingly been disappointing and out of proportion 
to the time and labour spent. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 

Presiding at the meeting of the Simplified Spelling 
Society in connection with the Conference of Educa- 
tional Associations, Prof. W. Rippmann said we are 
very much more uniform in our speech to-day than 
we used to be, but there is still a great deal of un- 
necessary and undesirable difference between the speech 
of different classes of society. It is impossible to 
estimate the amount of harm that is done by having 
such a grossly perverse thing as our conventional 
spelling brought into the children’s education at the 
outset. The child is introduced bv it into a study in 
which one of the most important processes in educa- 


tion, that of reasoning from analogy, is summarily 
displaced. The logical processes emploved in other 


studies may correct in time the mischief thus done. 
Prof. W. E. Barnes said English spelling is bad 
throughout; every one of our five vowel sipns—a, e, 1, 
o, and u—is freely misused, and the same kind of thing 
happens to our consonants. We have a useful consonant 
“j? which represents a sound frequently used in the 
English language; but when we want to commence 
a word with the sound of tj” we usually use the 
letter “g” instead, and if we want the sound of “j” 
at the end of a word we most commonly use the form 
‘“dge.” Then, having written “dge,” we are often in 
doubt as to whether we have not overdone matters, 
and there is a question always in dispute between those 
who favour “dge” and others who think “dg” suffi- 
cient. The members of the Simplified Spelling Society 
might introduce some reformed spellings, at any rate 
into their own correspondence. For example, the final 
“e” might be omitted from such words as “hav,” 
“giv,” and “gon.” Another reform would be 
to abolish the absurd distinction between the words 
spelt with “ei” and “jie,” such as “receive” and 
" believe.” Both these forms are wrong; “ee” should 
be substituted. We must be content, ultimately, with 
nothing less than making English spelling a science; 
for this it is necessary that each sound of the language 
should be expressed as simply and as shortly as pos- 
sible.—Miss Burstall said she thinks the schools ought 
to begin teaching the reformed spelling of certain 
words. A list of such words might be drawn up, as 
has been done in the United States, and the Board of 
Education asked to allow such forms to be used. She 
suggested, among others, such changes as "plow ” for 
“plough,” “sent” for ‘scent,’ “theater,” * tho,” 


“labor,” “program,” “dout,” ‘ woolen,” “gage,” 
and ‘‘ boro.” 


PENSIONS FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

In his presidential address at the annual meeting 
of the Association of Assistant-masters, Mr. A. A. 
Somerville dealt, among other important matters, with 
the question of pensions for secondary-school teachers. 
No measure, he said, would tend more to attract a 
supply of capable teachers, or to maintain their efficiency 
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when attracted into the schools. On the other hand, 
the wearing consciousness, especially to the married 
man, that he has no provision for old age tends to 
depress and deaden him in his work. A scheme of 
pensions for secondary-school teachers was unfor- 
tunately hung up at a most promising stage by the 
outbreak of the war. Jt was drawn up by the Board 
of Education, and warmly welcomed by all secondary- 
school teachers. It was supported strongly by primary- 
school teachers, and the present Prime Minister, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had, in his 1914 Budget 
speech, made provision: for the necessary outlay. 
Secondarv-school teachers felt that it was their patriotic 
duty not to press for the completion of the scheme 
during the war, and, up to the present, they have 
maintained that attitude. But the war has caused large 
sums of money to flow into the pockets of many classes 
of the community. Secondary-school teachers, badly 
paid before the war, are now in much worse case. 
Their commitments, such as rent and insurance pre- 
mium (which they have to maintain because of the 
absence of pensions), remain unaltered, while the cost 
of living, rates in some cases, and taxes have risen 
greatly. The time has come to ask the Government 
what is its intention, if it has any, with regard to 
pensions for the men and women in our secondary 
schools. The cost of working the scheme in the first 
few years would be small, quite out of proportion to 
the immense encouragement this great measure of 
reform would give to the teaching profession. With- 
out an adequate provision of pensions, it will be im- 
possible to get anything like an adequate supply of 
capable teachers for the new schools, which are now 
generally seen to be essential to real educational develop- 
ment. Besides, there is some reason for regarding the 
provision of pensions as a real war measure. There are 
more than 2,000 secondarv-school teachers now serving 
in our Army, most of whom did not wait for compul- 
sion, but freely offered themselves to their country and 
its great cause. The country would do well to send a 
practical message of gratitude and hope to these men. 


SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


At the meeting of the Headmasters’ Association, the 
president, the Rev. J. R. Wynne-Edwards, in his 
address outlined the kind of science which should be 
taught in secondary schools, and the difficulties in the 
way of securing it. He said that in science teaching 
in schools two chief objects are in view: first, the 
acquisition of facts that every educated man ought to 
know—the Jaws of Nature, the constitution of our 
planet and its atmosphere, the chief properties of light, 
heat, and electricity, and their bearing upon daily life; 
and, secondly, the respect of the man of science for 
truth, his determination to observe phenomena irre- 
spective of preconceived ideas, and to reason on ob- 
served facts without being hampered by preconceived 
theories. Of these two objects the second is the more 
important, and if we are to keep our place as a 
nation it is essential that such an attitude of mind 
shall be recognised as a necessary part of the equip- 
ment of all educated men. It has been found bv those 
who have tried it that there is no insuperable ditficulty 
in giving those boys who will later take up classical 
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studies a suitable course of science up to sixteen. B 
when we are agreed that the time has come to impro 
our system of science teaching we are met by ty 
ditticulties--who are to be the teachers, and how a 
we to adapt the teaching to the needs of indust 
without taking away its power as an intellectu 
stimulus. Headmasters know that no post is so dit 
cult to fill as that of a science teacher. So long as 
few of the scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge z 
awarded for science, and so long as the bias in t 
public schools is too largely humanistic, so long sh 
we fail to attract a sufficient proportion of the be 
brains of the country to the teaching of science. It 
absolutely essential that a solution of this difficulty 
increasing the supply of science teachers should 


found. ‘The men must be paid adequate 
and the highest positions in the profession m 
be open to them. We have already  overcor 


many prejudices, but another that must go is th 
no one but a classic can preside over the destinies 

our great public schools. The second difficulty is st 
greater. It is, as has been said, to adapt our scier 
teaching to the needs of industry without taking aw 
its power as an intellectual stimulus, and then 

persuade the manufacturers of the country that 
is to their interest to have the best advice th 
science can give them and to pay for it accordingly. 


RECENT RESOLUTIONS ADOPTE 
BY ASSOCIATIONS OF SECON! 
ARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


HEADMASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 

1. Tar this Conference welcomes the letter wi 
regard to war memorials sent to headmasters in t 
early autumn by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, as t 
chairman of the Statutory Committee, and endors 
the suggestion that provision of scholarships and ¢ 
hibitions should form part of the measures taken 
public schools to commemorate the fallen. 

2. (a) That it is essential to a bov'’s general edu 
tion that he should have some knowledge of t 
natural laws underlying the phenomena of daily li 
and some training in their experimental investigatic 

(b) That, in the opinion of this Conference, this c 
best be ensured. by giving to all boys adequate cours 
of generalised science work which would normally 
completed for the ordinary boy at the age of sixteer 

(c) That, after this stage, bovs who require it shou 
take up science work of a more specialised type, wh 
the others should for some time continue to do sor 
science work of a more general character, 

3. That, while desirous of improving the teachi 
of science and making it a reality in all public schoo 
this Conference deprecates the present proposals of t 
Oxford Hebdomadal Council for making the passu 
of an examination in science an essential qualiticatr 
for an Oxford degree. 

4. Circulars 849, 933, and 956. That this Confcren 
approves the general educational policy indicated 
these circulars, and in particular the principles :-- ( 
That all bovs in secondary schools should pursue 
normal course of education up to the age of abo 
sixteen, unimpaired by premature specialisation at 
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[impeded by the varying demands of external exam- 
rations. 

ihi That the universities should continue to be the 
-spansible examining authorities in secondary schools, 
‘ut holds that no further compulsion or restriction 
“anv kind can be usefully applied to schools until 
. general acceptance of an approved “first examina- 
‘on by universities and professional bodies has been 
~ urd. If in any case acceptance is only conditional, 
=- canditions must be of the simplest kind, and a 
an sweep must be made of the present absurd com- 
caties. In the details of the proposed first and 
ind examinations there are many points calling for 
‘ther discussion, and two only will be mentioned in 
> present resolution :—(i) The Conference holds that 
‘sural science and mathematics should count as two 
oups.” not as one only. (ii) It adheres to the view 
assed in Circular 849, Section VI., regarding such 
s*eets as music, drawing, manual work, and house- 
at, to which may be added physical exercises. It 
sas far as possible from undervaluing such subjects 
» essential parts of a good education, but believes 
“at their adequate inclusion can be better secured 
ether wavs than by formal examination at the age 
E sixteen, 

i. That this Conference desires to promote the future 
wk of the National Mission for the younger genera- 
1 by every means in its power. 

d. That this Conference reaftirms its conviction that 
“tk ought no longer to be retained as a compulsory 
“et in the Entrance Examinations to the Universi- 
"es of Oxford and Cambridge. In urging this, the 
‘onference in no way wishes to deny that for those 
‘vs who are fit for it there is no finer educational 
“trument than Greek, nor that there are other com- 
ery subjects which are open to grave objections. 


HEADMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


1. (a) That it be an instruction to council to consti- 
“eas soon as possible a standing committee to pro- 
>d with the formulation of an educational policy. 

hi That this committee shall submit a report to 
canal, and the council, after full consideration of the 
“id report, shall at the earliest convenient opportunity 
-Avene an extraordinary general meeting of the asso- 
zten to deal with the conclusions arrived at. 

2. That it is of the highest importance to the wel- 
lare of this country that the decimal system of weights 
‘tl measures be adopted, and that this association 
‘Poroves of the policy and aims of the Decimal Asso- 
nton, and invites its members to support the pro- 
maals, 

K (a) That in the opinion of this association all 

“ts receiving military training in secondary schools 
‘vuld constitute one corps directly controlled by the 
War Office and independent of local administration. 

bi That in this corps boys above the age of fifteen 
ve have reached a necessary standard of proficiency 
“ald be classed as officer cadets (or members of the 
OFcers Training Corps), and all others as cadets. 

Ic) That each school contingent, though containing 
As of both classes, should be trained by its officers 
ind inspected by the War Office as a single unit. 

'4) That officers of the corps should be gazetted to 
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commissions on the unattached list of the Territorial 
Force, or the Special Reserve of Officers. 

(e) That an annual capitation should be paid to such 
school contingent for every efficient cadet officer, and 
a smaller grant for every efficient cadet more than 
thirteen years of age. 

4. A resolution reaffirming the association’s convic- 
tion that Greek ought not to be a compulsory subject 
for the Entrance Examinations to Oxford and Cam. 
bridge. 

5. A resolution declaring that the provision of war 
bonuses for teachers has become in many cases a 
matter of urgent necessity, and urging the Govern- 
ment to make special grants to schools in need of 
assistance for this purpose. 

6. A resolution welcoming the recent report of the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education on 
the provision of scholarships in science and technology 
at universities and other places of higher education. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 


1. That any scheme of educational reform should 
provide for the education of boys to the age of 
eighteen. 

2. That educational control should be rendered more 
effective by grouping local education authorities round 
universities as centres. 

3. That as the primary need for the future of educa- 
tion is an adequate supply of well-qualified teachers of 
the right tvpe, the first essentials of any reform in the 
existing educational system are: (a) a national salaries 
system, on the lines of the T.A.A.M. model salary 
scale, with an additional allowance for living expenses 
in the more expensive centres; (b) a national pension 
scheme; (c) security of tenure; (d) the establishment 
of a general svstem of transfer of teachers, so that, 
if necessary, a teacher may move from one school to 
another without loss of position, salary, or pension 
rights. 

4. That it is the opinion of this association that 
Greek should not be a compulsory subject for the 
Responsions Examination of the University of Oxford 
or the Previous Examination of the University of 
Cambridge, or for the examinations which are accepted 
as equivalent by the Universities. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 
THe annual meetings of the Geographical Associa- 


tion were held at the London Dav Training College on 
January 5th and 6th, 1917. The president, Col. Sir 
Thomas Holdich, R.E., K.C.I.E., K.C.M.G., C.B., 
gave an address on “ Maps,” a subject on which he is a 
leading authority. Miss N. Catty read a paper on 
“The Value of Modelling in the Early Teaching of 
Geography.” This gave rise to an interesting discus- 
sion, which showed that teachers of geography hold 
very diverse views on the subject. Prof. Fleure, of 
Aberystwyth, opened the afternoon session with a 
striking lecture on “ Regions in Human Geography, 
with? Special Reference to Europe.” He divided 
Europe into regions of (1) increment; (2) effort; (3) 
difficulty ; (4) privation, showing how the sea modified 
all, and tracing the changes which had occurred in 


some regions so that, for example, a region of difficulty 
became a region of effort. 

Mr. H. J. Mackinder, M.P., opened a discussion on 
the resolutions drawn up by the Council of Humanistic 
Studies (representing the Geographical, Historical, 
Classical, English, and Modern Language Associa- 
tions). In compliance with the request of this council, 
each association has prepared a statement regarding 
the aims to be kept in mind in teaching its subject 
in schools. The following is the statement read by 
Mr. Mackinder during the discussion, and accepted by 
the association :—* When teaching geography in 
schools we seck to train future citizens to imagine 
accurately the interaction of human activities and their 
topographical conditions, As these conditions have 
been established partly by- natural forces and partly 
by human effort, anv discussion of the correlation of 
Various conditions must be both scientific and human- 
istic. The mind of the citizen must have a topograph- 
ical background if he is to keep order in the mass of 
information which he accumulates in the course of his 
life, and in these days that background must extend 
over the whole world. Besides giving this necessary 
mental equipment, we believe that the collection, esti- 
mation, and correlation of geographical facts afford a 
most valuable training in practical judgment as applied 
to ordinary affairs. For the purpose of encouraging a 


synthetic attitude of mind towards a definite region, it | 


is necessary that the physical facts borrowed from 
other sciences which form the basis of geography 
should not be maintained in water-tight compartments. 
In other words, the unity of geography, for school 
purposes at any rate, 1s essentially humanistic, and on 
one side related closely to history, but the assembling 
of the physical data is a very important part of geo- 
graphical teaching, and cannot be left to the teachers 
of other subjects. Experience has shown that the art 
of geographical correlation depends on specially trained 
habits of thought.” 

On January 6th a joint meeting of the Mathe- 
matical and Geographical Associations was held, under 
the presidency of Mr. Mackinder. Prof. Nunn gave an 
exceedingly suggestive lecture, illustrated by a wealth 
of diagrams, novel apparatus, etc., on “The Teaching 
of Map Projections.” The discussion which followed 
was taken part in by members of both associations, 
and it was evident that the holding of such joint meet- 
ings was of great value. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
SET SUBJECTS FOR 1918. 
Preliminary (July and December). 

English.—(c) Defoe, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” part i.; (d) 
Blackmore, ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” abridged by W. A. War- 
ren (Sampson Low); (e) Macaulay, “ Horatius” and 
“Lake Regillus,” with “A Book of Verse for Boys 
and Girls,” part i., compiled by J. C. Smith (Clarendon 
Press); (f) Scott, t Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

Htstory.—(a) Ancient History as treated in “ Outlines 
of Greek and Roman History,” by M. A. Hamilton, 
pp. 32-end (Clarendon Press); (b) English History, 
stther (A) Outlines from 55 B.c. to A.D. 1399; or (B) 
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Outlines from 1399 to 1714; or (C) Outlines fron 
1689 to 1837. 

Geography,—(iii) The geography of one of the fol 
lowing : (A) England and Wales; (B) India. 

Religious Knowledge.—(a) 1 Samuel i.-xvii.; (b 
St. Matthew x.-end; (c) Acts xv. 36-xxviii.; (d) the 
Church Catechism. 

Latin.—* Scenes from the Life of Hannibal,” b: 
W. D. Lowe (Clarendon Press). 

Greek.—"' Selections from Herodotus,” by W. D 
Lowe (Clarendon Press). 

French.—Perrault, "Quatre Contes,” ed. Wilson 
Green (Clarendon Press). 

German.—‘ Kinderfreuden ” (Clarendon Press). 


Junior (March, July, and December). 


English.—(c) Either Spenser, ‘‘ Faery Queene," I. 
and Shakespeare, ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” o 
Scott, © Rob Roy,” and Stevenson, * Treasure Island” 
(d) either Shakespeare, * Macbeth” and ‘* Merchant o 
Venice,” or Shakespeare, ** Tempest,” or Shakespeare 
“Julius Caesar ’’; (e) either Scott, * Marmion,” witl 
‘Selections from Malory,” ed. H. Wragg (Clarendo: 
Press), or Tennyson, “ Œnone,” “The Lotus-Eaters,’ 
with Longfellow, t Evangeline,” “Hiawatha”; (f 
either “Lyra Historica,” by Windsor and Turral 
parts i., ii., iii. (Clarendon Press), or Goldsmith, “Th 
Traveller,” ‘The Deserted Village," with Byron 
“Childe Harold,” III.; (g) Dickens, “A Tale of Tw 
Cities,” abridged by R. Scott (Clarendon Press); (h 
either Lytton, ‘Last of the Barons,” or Blackmore 
“Lorna Doone”; (i) Swift, ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” ed 
Gough (Clarendon Press), with Defoe, ‘' Robinsor 
Crusoe,” part i. 

History.—(a) English History, either (i) or (ii). (i 
Either (A) from 55 B.c. to 1485; or (B) from 1485 tc 
1714; or (C) from 1689 to 1837. (b) General History 
from 1066 to 1516. (c) Foreign History. Outlines o! 
General European History from 1254 to 1415. 

Geography.—(iii) One of (A) Mediterranean Region. 
(B) Monsoon Region of Asia, (C) South America. 

Religious Knowledge.—Old Testament History. 
from the descent of Jacob into Egypt to the election of 
Saul; (b) 1 Samuel; (c) St. Matthew; (d) Acts xiii. to 
xxviii. 3 (e) Prayer Book. 

Latin.—Cesar, De Bello Gallico, II.; Ovid, Meta- 
morphoses, III, (Clarendon Press Selection). 

Greek.—Lucian, Vera Historia, Book I., ed. Jerram, 
lines 54-669 (Clarendon Press). | 

French.-—Soulié, * Napoléon,” etc. (Clarendon 
Press), and de Maupassant, ‘‘Contes de Guerre, 1870" 
(Clarendon Press). 

German.—Riehl, ‘‘Seines Vaters Sohn” and “Der 
Gespensterkampf" (Clarendon Press). 


Senior (March, July, and December). 


English._(d) Either Shakespeare, “ Hamlet,” ‘ King 
Lear,” “The Tempest,” or Spenser, " Faery Queene,” 
I., IL, with Shakespeare, “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” and Milton, * Comus,” or Thackeray, 
“Vanity Fair,” with Byron, “Childe Harold,” HII., 
IV., and Sonnets by Wordsworth, selected by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch (Clarendon Press), or the Poetical 
Works of Tennyson (excluding the Dramas); (e) either 
Chaucer, “The Tale of. the Man of Lawe,” ‘The 
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venj Nonnes Tale,” or Shakespeare, “Juhus 
Cear” and t Merchant of Venice,” or Shakespeare, 
‘Henry V.." with ‘Lyra Historica,” parts i. and ii. 
Carendon Press), or Marlowe, “Dr. Faustus,” with 
bethe, “Faust,” pact i. (World’s Classics), or Morris, 
Le and Death of Janus,” or Palgrave’s ‘ Golden 
‘rasury,” ed. Wheeler (Oxford University Press); 
ether Scott, The Antiquary ” and “The Lord of 
rm Isles,” or Pitt, “War Speeches,” ed. Coupland 
tendon Press), or Peacock, ‘Selected English 
tens,” pp. 30-429 (Clarendon Press), or Lytton, 
‘Ite Last of the Barons,” with Kingsley, ‘t Here- 
» J the Wake,” or Kinglake, ‘‘ Eothen,” with Scott, 
Te Talisman,” or Carlyle, ‘‘Past and Present,” 
rs Macaulay, ‘‘ Essay on Frederick the Great,” and 
Soctons from Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the 
hea” ed. Hughes (Clarendon Press), 

istory.—(a) Either Greek History, the Outlines 
“T4453 to 323 B.C., or Roman History, the Outlines 
“1 340 to 201 B.C.; (b) English History. Either (i) 

-. (i) Either (A) from 55 B.C. to 1485; or (B) from 
ato 171g; or (C) from 1603 to 1815; or (D) from 
‘std o. (ii) Outlines of English History from 
e Anglo-Saxon Conquest to 1837. (c) General His- 
in. Either (F) the Extension of European Power 
«ther Continents, or (G) Western Progress (as 
ethed in F. S. Marvin, "The Living Past,” ed. ii.: 
cendon Press). (d) Foreign History, (H) Outlines 
“General European History from 1254 to 1415; (K) 
)thees of the History of Prussia from 1648 to 1871; 
l Outlines of the History of the Balkan Peninsula 
"d of Turkev-in-Europe from 1774 to 1913. (e) 
‘iin History, (M) Outlines of the History of India 
“1 1742 to 1858. (f) Colonial History, (N) "The 
story of the Union of South Africa,” by Sir C. P. 
Lucas (Clarendon Press). 

‘eography.—{iii) One of (A) Europe (excluding 
“rdinavia, Spain and Portugal), (B) Asia (exclud- 
‘x Farts east of 100° E.), (C) South America (includ. 
N the West Indies). 
tehgious Knowledge.—Old Testament History, the 
‘sy of the Northern and Southern Kingdoms, from 
t+ death of David to the death of Jeroboam II., with 
“lal reference to 1.Kings, 2 Kings {.-xiv., Hosea, 
ng (b) 1 Samuel; (c) St. Matthew; (d) Acts xiii.- 
“i; (e) Greek Testament, Acts i.-xiv. (including 
ie subject-matter); (f) Philippians and 1 Peter; (g) 
Proven Book (Church Catechism, full text and ex- 
“tations, with Office for Holy Communion in the 
beak of Common Prayer). 

p ae Virgil, ‘Eneid, V. (604-end), VI.; Cæsar, 
Bello Gallico, 1., II. ; Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia. 
_“eek.—Xenophon, Anabasis, II. ; Sophocles, Scenes 

“m Ajax, ed. Laurence (Clarendon Press). 
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The Oxford Geographies. The Junior Geography. 
a Herbertson and R. L. Thompson. Sixth 
ion, revised by O. J. R. Howarth. 288 Pp; maps, 
“ (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 2s.—Mr. Howarth 
i rvised this well-known text-book in the same 
is a with the same thoroughness which he 

cnt to bear upon the “Senior Geography” in the 


Ek series; a notice of the improvements he effected 
Pared recently in these columns. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL, 

As a temporary measure, and under the necessity 
of economy imposed by the circumstances of war, 
THE ScHoot WORLD appears this month without its 
distinctive apple-green wrapper. We have not dis- 
carded this characteristic without regret, and we hope 
that the time is not far distant when it will be re- 
newed. In any case, the change of appearance does 
not carry with it any alteration in the scope and 
character of the contents of the magazine, and we 
have confidence that these will continue to ensure for 
us the support of our numerous readers, both abroad 
and at home. 


THe Secretary of the Board of Education has, in 
Circular 975, issued to local education authorities a 
copy of a letter he has received from the Home Office 
on the subject of juvenile offences. — Inquiries which 
have been made of the police in seventeen of the 
largest towns reveal the fact that, comparing the 
three months ending February, 1915, with the three 
months ending February, 1916, the total number of 
children and young persons charged with punishable 
offences rose from 2,686 to 3,596, the increase having 
been experienced in practically all the towns consulted. 
The increase, which appears to be still going on, is 
mainly caused by an increase of 50 per cent. in cases 
of larceny. As the Home Office points out, owing to 
the lessening of parental control through absence of 
the father, and through other causes, children are 
often left to wander the streets; and the suggestion 
is made that the hands of the organisers of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs and brigades might be strengthened by 
making it easier for them to secure the use of elemen- 
tary-school buildings in the evenings. The local edu- 
cation authorities are recommended to take the 
initiative, and to communicate with the leading club 
and brigade organisations in the district, offering to 
consider any application which those budies may wish 
to make for the use of school buildings on one or more 
nights in the week. 


THE Joint Matriculation Board of the Universities of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birming- 
ham will institute during this year a new school certifi- 
cate, and in 1918 a higher certificate, based on a group 
system of studies. These decisions are the natural 
result of Circular 849 of the Board of Education, and 
bring the northern universities into line with the older 
universities. The new school certificate will offer a 
test of the work of pupils at secondary schools on the 
completion of at least a three vears’ course of study. 
The subjects to be taken for the higher certificates are 
arranged in groups, and it is required that a candidate 
shall pass in a group and ina subsidiary subject gener- 
ally taken from outside that particular group. The 
question papers set for the school certificate will be 
simpler in character than those of the matriculation 
examination conducted by the Joint Boa-d, but a 
higher standard of performance will be .equired to 
obtain a pass “with credit,” which will excuse the 
candidate from any further matriculation test. Full 
particulars concerning the new examinations can be 
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obtained on application to the secretary of the Joint 
Matriculation Board, 24 Dover Street, Manchester. 


THE annual general meeting of the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant-masters in Secondary Schools 
was held at University College, London, on January 
3rd. Mr. H. P. Lunn (Holloway County School), the 
newly elected chairman for 1917, presided. The 
annual statement of accounts was presented by the 
hon. treasurer, Mr. J. Hart-Smith (Battersea Second- 
ary School). Bishop Welldon addressed the meeting 
on * Some Educational Lessons of the War.” A ver- 
batim report of the address is included in the January 
issue of the A.M... the journal of the association, 
The adoption of the annual report of the executive 
committee for 1917 was moved by the retiring chair- 
man, Mr. A. A. Somerville (Eton College), who re- 
viewed the work of the association during the past 
year. 


Tuer issue of the Schoolmaster for December 30th 
reports that the work of the Examinations Board of 
the National Union of Teachers is gradually to be 
discontinued. As the syllabus for 1917 was issued 
some time ago, the examinations will be held as usual 
this year. In 1918 and 1919 examinations will be 
held in the intermediate and advanced stages only for 
those candidates who hold an elementarv certificate. 
No examinations will be held after 1919. The work 
of the board has been consistently conducted in the 
face of financial difficulties in order to demonstrate 
that the National Union of Teachers is interested in 
other matters than the purely professional affairs of 
its members, but the outbreak of war reduced the 
number of candidates so considerably that further 
work must cease. Despite the fact that money has 
not been spent lavishly upon advertisements of the 
examinations, there can be no doubt that many even- 
ing-school students were stimulated to further en- 
deavours by obtaining a “pass” in one or more sub- 
jects. Hence the work of the Board was useful, 
although it never achieved its primary object—to be- 
come a diploma-granting body for teachers. 


With the spread of cadet corps arose the need for 
a Public Secondary Schools Cadet Camp, and we have 
received from Lieut. W. R. Kingham, of Watford 
Grammar School, a copy of the printed account of the 
successful camp which was held at Marlborough last 
August. The booklet of forty pages is published for 
sixpence, and should prove of exceeding interest to 
all officers in school cadet corps. More than twelve 
hundred cadets and seventy officers assembled from 
schools between Huddersfield and Southampton, 
Canterbury and Crediton, under the command of 
Major R. Howard, of the Devon Regiment. Forty- 
one schools sent contingents, and in many cases more 
than forty boys came from the same school. Besides 
the cadet work, swimming and sports gave the boys 
a variety of interests; the smaller boys were formed 
into two “bantam ” platoons. 


Tue Oxford University Press has issued a general 
catalogue of the publications which it has undertaken 
not only for the University of Oxford, but for other 
learned societies. There are 480 pages devoted to a 


subject catalogue, and eighty-six pages to an index of 
authors and editors. The book-lover and the student 
will find this volume both interesting and useful; the 
bibliographical information is enlivened by specimen 
illustrations, some—like that of the original title-page 
of “Samson Agonistes °—of unique interest, and by 
occasional brief extracts from the books themselves. 
This issue of the catalogue will be current for some 
considerable time, and lists of books subsequently pub 
lished will together form a complete bst of all thi 
books issued by the press since this catalogue wa: 
compiled. School librarians should, therefore, writ 
for a copy of this publication to be installed as one o 
their permanent books of reference. 


Dr. R. MULLINEUX WALMSLEY, principal of the North 
ampton Polytechnic, in his annual report gives som 
details of the effect of the war upon the institute. Ir 
July, 1915, the manufacture of high-class munitions or 
a commercial scale was commenced, and has sinc 
been consistently maintained; consequently only the 
first year’s course in engineering has been undertaken. 
and those students who should have entered a later 
course have either continued to produce munitions o1 
entered the Army, and no students have passed inte 
the employ of engineering firms. Important educa- 
tional work under the Ministrv of Munitions has beer 
undertaken. Women students have been trained in < 
comparatively short course in the grinding of lense: 
and prisms for optical instruments. Disabled soldiers 
and sailors have been trained as electric-power sub- 
station attendants; four complete courses have been 
given, and the whole of the qualified men have been 
satisfactorily placed in electric supply undertakings all 
over the country. The senior members of the staff 
have also been able to do a considerable amount of 
confidential work for the Government, and both in this 
respect and in the case of munitions-making only out- 
of-pocket expenses have been charged to the Treasury. 


THE annual report of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, Department of Technology, shows how 
markedly the work has been disturbed by the war. 
Although the number of registered classes was reduced 
by only 20 per cent. from the pre-war figures, the 
number of students fell by 40 per cent., and the num- 
ber of examination candidates dropped by more than 
60 per cent. On the othtr hand, the proportion of 
successful candidates in the examinations was main- 
tained. The decreases for last session were much 
more serious than those for the first year of the war. 
For the first time in its history examinations of the 
institute were held on foreign soil; twelve candidates 
were examined in telegraphy and three in telephony 
at Havre. One candidate was examined in telegraphy 
on board H.M.S. Queen Mary. The report concludes 
with the opinions that the nation in general is not 
alive to the full importance of technical instruction, 
that employers must change their attitude towards 
technical training, and that there is need for reform 
in all classes of schools, not with the view of turning 
men into machines, but of providing them with the 
raw material of knowledge which they need for intel- 
lectual development. 


Tue Education Gazette, Cape of Good Hope Prov- 
piv, for November 23rd chronicles the beginnings 
da movement towards a happy and united white South 
Mr. G. R. Hofmeyr, Clerk of the House of 
ywmbly, hopes to attain this ideal by means of the 
-dren and their teachers. He suggests that an aim 
“the schools should lie in the realisation by both 
bach and English that their two languages, their 
venies, and their traditions have become a common 
set of a common people. This aim is to be achieved 
the foundation of a Bond of Union of the children of 
“n Africa of white parentage under the title ‘* The 
con of the Youth of South Africa.” Each member 
the union shall undertake the acquisition of a 
“ugh knowledge of both English and Dutch, 
saen and written, the reading of the histories of 
“cand and the Netherlands, the cultivation of a love 
ethe fora and fauna, and an appreciation of the 
veery and climate, of South Africa, etc. Where 
“~ objects cannot be attained through the ordinary 
saol curriculum, it is intended to supplement the 
sacl instruction for this particular purpose. Mer. 
te'neve does not desire to Dutchify the English, or 
Arghcise the Dutch, child, but to lead both to 
“ome South Africans, like the Canadians of English 
- French descent. 
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Muy science teachers are dissatisfied with the cus- 
“vary beginner’s course in science in English 
vaciiry schools. In the United States a similar 
“ing prevails, and the School Review for December 

ves the sentiment in an article by Mr. F. D. Barber, 

‘the Ilinois State Normal University. Gradually 
“mentary courses in science have become more and 
~~ barren of detail and devoid of those touches of 
‘ivan interest which made the earlier popular pre- 
aton fascinating. Organised knowledge concern- 
"t Nature is not static; hence no school course in 
“tier should remain static, and it is time to take 
“ant of the tremendous changes in the world due 

“pplied science. The first vear’s work should be 

“d upon the applications of science as found in the 
` n, the street, and the school. Lighting, heat- 
S water supply, sewage disposal, labour-saving 
eas climate, food and nutrition; ire 

aim attention. The second year’s 
zme should deal with life in the garden, orchard, 
n pias y TVC and should include a treat- 
S bet ee ygiene and community sanitation, 
a ses in science to suit the school or the 
“3 should follow during the next two years. These 
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ons of a fundamental change in science teach- 
are ~ G a e 
€ worthy of consideration. 
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oS n “Education after the War,” 
ES ae : ule for December 15th last, Profs. 
Prints raised anc ets MacN utt consider a number 
i Dora Hales : e discussion on education initiated 
bry recognise ; oe summer in- the House of Lords. 
ards ae Ke el the existence of unfriendliness 
aban. bats ing among those Whose work is 
Take an atten As with human things, and thev 
n ‘nding ive oe for it. Science, they urge, 
“ad learning how, whereas most people 
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think of it only in terms of its material results. It 
must be admitted, they say, that ‘tside by side with 
great advances in material prosperity, due largely to 
the applications of science, there has been a vast de- 
terioration in character," as Lord Cromer expressed 
it in the debate referred to. Most of the unfriendli- 
ness to science resolves itself into a hatred of material 
worship. The greatest danger of our time, they con- 
clude, “is the confusion of boundaries between thing- 
philosophy and human-philosophy, between the philo- 
sophy of material conquest and power and that inti- 
mate philosophy of comfort which makes life, not easy, 
but worth while.” 


THE report of the meetings of the Conference of 
Educational Associations is in the printer's hands, 
and it is hoped to publish it by the end of February. 
The report will contain the Master of BallioFs address 
and the papers that were read at the meetings, about 
thirty in al. Copies, if ordered before publication, 
will be 1s. gd., post free; if ordered afterwards, 2s. 
Orders should be sent to the Secretary, g Brunswick 
Square, London, W.C. 


SCOTTISH. 


ThE congress arranged by the Education Reform 
Committee of the three educational associations in Scot- 
land was held during the first week of the new year in 
the Roval Technical College, Glasgow. By common 
consent the meeting was voted a great success. From 
beginning to end there was a crowded attendance, and 
so keen was the interest raised that the audience sat 
steadily throughout each sederunt of two or three 
hours. The subjects brought up for consideration 
comprised only a small portion of the field covered by 
the Reform Committee's deliberations, but they were 
all of vital interest, and made a strong appeal both 
to educationists and to the general public. Dr. 
Morgan, principal, Edinburgh Provincial College, who 
presided at the opening sederunt, delivered an address 
on the need for educational reform and the direction it 
should take. He said that the ideals of educational 
reform might be summed up under two heads: (1) 
the securing of equality of educational opportunity so 
as to utilise to the fullest extent the human resources 
of the whole nation, and (2) the development and 
utilisation to the highest degree of the spiritual forces 
of the people. Mr. D. M. Cowan’s plea for a National 
Council of Education was remarkable for its com- 
bination of relentless logic and sparkling wit. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has charged teachers with being “ dull 
dogs,” but if he had been present at this address he 
would have been greatly shaken in his opinion. 


Dr. Winam Boyp, lecturer on education in Glas- 
gow University, made out a strong case for the en- 
couragement of educational research. He differ- 
entiated between theoretical and practical research. 
The former required expert knowledge and skill, as 
well as ample leisure, and could be best accomplished 
in connection with universities and training colleges. 
Practical research, on the other hand, was the proper 
province of teachers and inspectors. Inspectors, owing! 
to the fact that they saw school work carried on under 
a great variety of conditions, were in a favourable 
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position to arrive at a reasoned judgment on a variety 
of school problems. But if teaching was to be a pro- 
fession worthy of the name, the bulk of the research 
work would have to be done bv the members of the 
profession themselves. Dr. Bovd suggested that a re- 
search committee of the Educational Institute should 
be set up to determine what problems should be taken 
up, to devise tests for their solution, and to select the 
schools where these tests would be applied. He also 
advocated the publication of a pedagogical journal on 
the model of the Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, 
edited by Prof. J. A. Green. Among other subjects 
brought before the congress were education of girls 
and the position of women teachers; moral education ; 
commercial and technica] education; and the profes- 
sional status of the teacher. Resolutions were also 
passed in favour of raising the day-school age to 
fifteen, of compulsory part-time day continuation 
education to eighteen vears of age, and of national 
scales of salaries on a greatly improved basis as com- 
pared with any existing scales. 


THe Glasgow Chamber of Commerce is waking 
up to the necessity of expanding the industrial and 
commercial interests of the country and of adopting 
new methods to secure these ends. At a recent meet- 
ing a proposal was approved to establish an intelli- 
gence department which would keep in touch with the 
chambers of commerce in other parts of the United 
Kingdom, the Dominions, and other countries, and so 
be able to supply information concerning foreign 
tariffs, customs regulations, and trade conditions 
generally. It was also agreed, in view of the expected 
developments in the commercial relations with Russia, 
to establish a Russian section to collect information 
for the benefit of those wishing to establish or extend 
business relations with that country. The chamber 
also proposes to establish a monthly journal, and to 
provide a room supplied with Government publications, 
telegraphic codes, and other commercial works of 
reference. The Lord Provost of Glasgow has placed 
himself at the head of the movement to raise funds 
to secure the above objects, and also to provide in- 
creased educational facilities for the study of Russian. 
He has made an appeal for £50,000, part of which 
will be devoted to providing eight travelling scholar- 
ships for the study of Russian. This evidence of 
awakened activity on the part of the chamber of 
commerce will be heartily welcomed by all friends of 
education. It is a somewhat late acknowledgment of 
the fact that purely individualistic effort will no longer 
suffice against the co-operative and co-ordinated efforts 
of our rivals. 


AT a meeting of Glasgow University Court the 
principal, Sir Donald MacAlister, announced that 
under the will of the late Mr. Robert Marshall, of 
Grangehill, Beith, an endowment had been left of 
#700 per annum for the purpose of founding a chair 
in French language and literature, to be known as 
the Marshall chair. It says very little for the enter- 
prise of the Scottish universities that this will be the 
first chair of modern languages in Scotland. Even the 
traditional entente between Scootland and France has 
not availed to give dignity and importance to the 
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study of the French language in this country. Sco 
land in many directions seems content to live on i 
past, and to make no attempt to bring itself abrea: 
of modern conditions. The educational ferment thi 
has been working in England for the past fifteen yea! 
has scarcely any counterpart in Scotland. Tt 
northern kingdom must begin to make new traditior 
or decline on the old. 


Scotch Education Department has been su 
in its appeal to the Treasury for increase 
in aid of the expenditure incurred by scho 
boards in giving bonuses to their teachers to help ` 
meet the increased cost of living. The scale of gran 
sanctioned is as follows :—{a) Where salaries do n 
exceed {110 per annum, a sum not exceeding one-ha 
the bonus paid, or £5 per annum as maximum; (. 
on salaries above £110, but less than £160, one-ha 
the bonus paid, or the sum of £4 as maximum. TI 
grant will be paid as from July Ist, 1916, provided tt 
bonuses are also made retrospective to that date. 
is not clear whether any grant will be paid in tho: 
cases where boards refuse to give any allowance, bt 
the Education Department may be trusted to see thi 
pressure is brought to bear on every board to do i 
duty in this matter. 


THE 
cessful 
grants 


Tne Edinburgh Provincial Committee for the Trau 
ing of Teachers has just issued a report on the supp! 
of teachers. It directs attention to the fact that f: 
several years the supply of men teachers has bee 
steadily decreasing. The present enrolments in junic 
student centres foreshadow a still further decreas 
in the future, and this is likely to be accer 
tuated by the wastage of war and the increase 
competition for vouths by industry and commerc 
The report strongly urges the Government to tak 
immediate steps to improve the supply of men teachers 
and declares that anv measures so taken must mak 
provision for improved salaries and further oppor 
tunities of promotion. 


IRISH. 


THE most important event of the month, whic 
should have far-reaching results in intermediate educa 
tion, is the completion of the scheme for the registra 
tion of intermediate-school teachers under the Inter 
mediate Education Act of 1914. The Registratto1 
Council, as finally constituted by the ‘Lord Lieutenan 
last autunin, has accomplished its work with credit 
able dispatch; its regulations have been approved b' 
the Lord Lieutenant, and it will be possible fo 
teachers to apply for registration in the spring. The 
regulations, when published, will show that the coun 
cil has fixed a high standard for permanent registra 
tion. It will require academic qualifications consist 
ing of a degree or its equivalent, professional training 
as shown by a teaching diploma, and professiona 
experience for a certain number of vears. There 
will be a transitional period during which teachers a’ 
present engaged in intermediate work will be able tc 
obtain registration on easier conditions, their right: 
being completely safeguarded. It will soon, therefore. 
be possible to speak of a real profession of inter- 
mediate- or secondary-school teachers in Ireland, and 
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sq the £40,000 grant can be allocated in accordance 
vth a permanent scheme. 


Tue Intermediate Board has published its time-table 
“examinations for the present year. The examina- 
ves will begin on Wednesday, June 13th, and con- 
‘rue every weck-day until Thursday, June 21st. There 
ze no differences in detail to be noted as regards the 
tars or the subjects of examination, 


fowarps the end of December a meeting was held 
“+ theatre of the Roval Dublin Society to discuss 
+ training of research workers. Prof. Joly, who 
'« the chair, stated that Germany owed her 
-emic conquests to the attention she had paid to 
a aming of research students, while in our coun- 
~~ an indifference to, or even an actual prejudice 
inst, scientific education and culture is so common 
s1 amount to almost a national characteristic. The 
insin was opened by Prof. McClelland, who was 
«einion that no great amount of thought has been 
¿e in the past to the training of the research 
exer, He divided the years of study and training 
“three periods: under fifteen years of age; be- 
~ar fifteen and cighteen; and above eighteen. Under 
“aa years of age he suggests that science teaching 
“ud not be too detailed, that its main object 
“cud be to develop observation and an inquiring 
ur of mind, and that this can be done by botany, 
and astronomy. Between fifteen and 
‘ten a course of study should be chosen which 
» it) teach accuracy of work; (2) give a training in 
ts ning; and (3) lay a foundation for further study. 
e this he would prefer one compulsory course of 
oaral scence study to the study of physics 
‘ome school, of chemistry in another, of botany 
a third, and so on. School courses must be sim- 
‘ed. Mathematics, languages (including classics), 
scence should be sufficient for school work. 


ah pete 
` KY, 


“TER eighteen years of age, when students enter 
“= university, they should not for the first year 
“eause too much, and should include mathematics 
‘San important part of their work. In the second 
T third years thev should devote most of their time 
` eir special subjects. During these two years they 
vuld live in the atmosphere of research, and their 
=k should have special reference to recent advances 
Their subject. It was after the third year that the 
uy of the university towards research became really 
“+ ttant, and provision should be made to enable all 
“susing students of science to do a post-graduate 
a of research, even if they do not intend to devote 
-17 ume to research work. He thought, too, that 
oeareh work suffered from bad mathematical train- 
= and that more suitable mathematical work should 
i quired from all science students. The discussion 
„5 Continued by Profs. Young, Wilson, and H. H 


MA, Mr. G. Fletcher, and others. 


, Ž MEMORIAL dealing with the introduction of an 
“ination in science for pass students by the Inter- 
a a a been forwarded to the Chief Secre- 
Pleas A eee bodies of many important 
niimbe ele orth of Ireland, and by the Belfast 

of Commerce. It points out that for fifteen 


ae 
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vears the Intermediate Board has handed over the 
organisation of science teaching in secondary schools 
to the Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction. The department has avoided written exam- 
inations, and has aimed at improving science teaching 
by insisting on properly qualified teachers, by limiting 
the size of classes, by working through approved 
courses of study, and by inspection. This method 
has allowed an elasticity in teaching which has raised 
the teaching of science to a level which will bear com- 
parison even with the science work of Scottish schools. 
The department’s methods are opposed to the Jnter- 
mediate Board’s system of payment by the results of 
a written examination, and it pays £.28,000 a year to 
the schools for work done upon its lines. The Inter- 
mediate Board has introduced its new rule prescribing 
a written examination without consulting the teachers 
or the department, at a time, too, when the teaching 
of science is receiving the *most serious consideration 
of the highest educational authorities, and the memo- 
rial therefore asks that the Intermediate Board be 
invited to suspend, for the present vear at least, the 
operation of the new rule until the subject has received 
fuller consideration. 


WELSH, 

SPEAKING at a series of conferences of Sundav-school 
workers at Cardiff, Sir R. Baden-Powell accused edu- 
cation of having in the past begun its work at the 
wrong end by seeking to instruct instead of educating 
the child, with the result that while a large sum of 
money was spent on education, a large sum had also 
to be spent on remedial measures. He claimed that 
the Boy Scout movement laid hold first on the boy's 
spirit, drew out the best in him, and, starting by look- 
ing at things from his point of view, succeeded in 
developing his character on the right lines. The boy 
Was put on his honour; proper discipline consisted 
in making him see that unless he did this or that he 
was not “playing the game"; ideals of devotion, 
fidelity, chivalry, and religion were put before him. 
Scouts had been given many duties to perform during 
the war, and quite lately the Home Office had re- 
quested their aid in the prevention of juvenile crime. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a course of in- 
struction in aviation at Cardiff, Technical College; it 
is hoped that the creation of a local interest in the 
subject may lead to the foundation of an important 
industry in the neighbourhood. 


TRADE-UNIONS and other 
tions are taking a daily increasing interest jn the 
methods, aims, and conditions of education. A confer- 
ence at Merthyr recently adopted a programme includ- 
ing full public control of schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, the abolition of education fees, the raising of 
the school-leaving age to sixteen, higher salaries for 
teachers, reduction in the size of classes, and a higher 
standard of hygienic conditions. Vigorous protests 
were raised against the employment of children after 
school hours, and men who fought for an eight hours’ 
dav for themselves were accused of forcing their chil- 
dren to work for fifteen hours, even though in some 
cases £7 or £8 a week came into the house as wages 
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Tue National Eisteddfod of 1918 is to be held at 
Neath, and enthusiastic support is to be given by the 
district. An important meeting was held on January 
oth to make preliminary arrangements for what it is 
hoped will be a great success as a “Peace Eisteddfod.” 


THe Roval Commission on University Education in 
Wales continues to make progress in ascertaining the 
views of all classes of persons interested. Deputations 
were received in December from Bangor University 
College, the South Wales and Monmouthshire School 
of Mines, the lecturers of Aberystwyth and Cardiff 
Colleges, and the Central Students’ Representative 
Council. Further hearings are fixed for January 25th 
and 26th. Mr. William George has an article in the 
Beirniad calling on Wales to prevent the control of 
the university from passing out of the hands of her 
own representatives into those of nominees of the 
Crown. Sir Henry Jones has formulated a scheme for 
linking up all education in Wales and making it free 
of all fees by imposing a penny rate, which he holds 
would cover the cost. Teachers, who hope to see after 
the war all education controlled by provincial authori- 
ties, grouped round, though not dominated by, present 
or new universities, hope to see also the findings of the 
Commission correlated with the scheme for a Welsh 
National Council for Education, and this council serv- 
ing as the first working example of such a provincial 
authority. They will certainly strive for such limita- 
tion of local autonomy as shall secure the free passage 
of teachers from England to Wales, or vice versa, 
without loss of status, salaries, tenure, or pension 


rights. 
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THE LATEST DEFENCE OF THE 
CLASSICS. 
A Defence of Classical Education, By R. W. 


Livingstone. 278 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s, Od. net. 


No one who has followed the classical controversy 
during the last twenty or thirty years would expect a 
new defence of the classics in education to be sup- 
ported by substantially new arguments. One is there- 
fore not surprised to find that on the whole Mr. Living- 
stone, in his “Defence of Classical Education,” 
traverses somewhat well-trodden ground. Yet the 
book is by no means superfluous. For one thing, most 
apologies for the position of Greek and Latin have 
taken the form of short essavs rather than of formal 
treatises. .And most of them, one must confess, lack 
the touch of charm and brilliance that compel one to 
read Mr. Livingstone to the end and without pause. 
But the chief reasons why Mr. Livingstone’s enterprise 
was well worth undertaking are that manv people 
who now write to the papers on the subject have 
obviously not acquainted themselves with the argu- 
ments for the classics; and that, even if thev had 
done so, those arguments would still need to be pre- 
sented afresh, so as to meet in detail, and with an 
eve upon coming educational reconstruction, recent 
onslaughts upon the classical curriculum, 

Taking as the text of one of his earlier chapters 
Sir E. Schifer’s recent declaration that “instruction 
in science should form the basis of secondary educa- 
tion, and should even share with the three R's the 
time allotted to elementary education,” Mr. Living- 
stone has no difficulty in entering a strong counter- 
plea for what, for convenience’ sake, he calls the 
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humanities. “The great gap in science is that it tells 
us hardly anything about man. This sounds para- 
doxical; vet consider. Suppose that we have studied. 
physics, chemistry, physiology, zoology, and the rest, 
how much do we thereby know of man? Perhaps we 
have mastered the history of his tissues, his mervous 
system, his bones and sinews; perhaps we understand 
his structure and constitution, the laws which regulate 
his production, growth, and decay. still, we know 
nothing of him as he moves in actual life. The man 
who is our friend, enemy, kinsman, partner, colleague, 
with whom we live and do business, who governs or 
is governed by us, has never once come within our 
view.” 

This is excellently said, and is most aptly illustrated 
in the author's general defence of the literary and 
historical and philosophical elements of the secondary. 
school and university curriculum. In the course of 
his defence he shows that Science, so far from making 
her followers good guides in matters outside her own 
confined kingdom, may cause the best of them to utter 
preposterous judgments” on these matters. At this 
point, however, Mr. Livingstone surely does an injus- 
tice to Darwin. When Darwin wrote that he could 
not endure to read a line of poetry, that Shakespeare 
nauseated him, and that he had almost lost his taste 
for pictures and music, he was not uttering a * pre- 
posterous judgment" on the worth of these things. 
He was bewailing, in truly pathetic vein, the fate 
which had reduced his mind to “a kind of machine 
for grinding general laws out of large collections of 
facts” The case was far otherwise with that high- 
priest of pedantry, Herbert Spencer, whom Mr. Living- 
stone, I suppose inadvertently, here places alongside 
Darwin. When Spencer complacently remarked, on 
the appearance of Carlyle’s “Cromwell,” that he could 
not waste time in estimating the character of a man 
who lived two centuries ago, he displayed a spirit of 
unwisdom which Mr. Livingstone justly brands as 
“dogmatic fatuitv,” but which was wholly remote 
from Darwin's sincere lament. 

But this only by the way. So long as Mr. Living- 
stone is arguing for the general place of the humani- 
ties in education, he succeeds, I imagine, in carrving 
conviction to the minds of most of his readers. At 
an early point, however, in my perusal of the book, 
I found mvself asking, I confess somewhat sus- 
piciously, what the writer really wants, and how his 
general defence is meant to work out in detail. Like 
the impatient reader of a novel desirous of knowing 
how it all ends, I soon found it necessary to turn 
to the last pages—not, however, without the reflection 
that Mr. Livingstone would have done well to state 
his position clearlv at the outset. Facing, in his final 
chapter, the actual situation, he tells us that the main 
problem is threefold, relating to (1) small boys and 
laggards, under fifteen or sixteen years of age, with 
whom he throws in “the drudges and lotus-eaters of 
seventeen and eighteen, who linger half-way up a 
school"; (2) bovs who reach a sixth form and get 
facility. enough in reading ancient languages really 
to appreciate them as literature; and (3) classics at 
the university. This is surely an extraordinary divi- 
sion of the human material at the disposal of the 
educator. It suggests that its author has dwelt much 
on the mountain-tops with a comparatively few select 
and kindred spirits. It does not suggest that he can 
claim close acquaintance with boys. much less with 
girls, whom he never mentions. With his remarks 
about sixth-form and university classics I do not pre- 
sume to deal, except to sav that here he seems to me 
to show himself conspicuously competent to savy what 
the classical course mav do for the elect. But to 
bundle together sm-!l bovs, laggards, drudges, anc 
lotus-eaters! Fie upon vou, Mr. Livingstone! After 
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‘Ips. une cannot expect you to be a safe guide on 
‘Teeuuns of school curricula. Too obviously vou be- 
ics in your heart of hearts that Oxford Greats are 
do easure of all values, including the potential value 
soesmall boyv, and of the boy who does not take 
; iy tw vour favourite studies. 

in th third chapter of the book the abstract case 
F cho maintenance of the study of Greek is made out 

e a convincing thoroughness which the reading 
w preceding chapters has led one to anticipate. 
> creuble is in the concrete application of the case. 
ing could be clearer than that the study of Greek 
‘ae Whose tastes lead them in that direction must 
‘te allowed tẹ languish. But in the course of his 
oat Mr. L&ingstone makes a supposition which 
sihat his own application of the case goes much 
er than this. Imagine for a moment, he savs, 
ae had never heard of the names of Greece and 
‘© On this hypothesis he has no difficulty in 
cg that we should not know what sort 
vong Was that Greek urn which moved Keats to 
va that the kev to much of our own language 
va have disappeared, that darkness would descend 
. the origins of nearly all our civilisation, and 
t much in Christianity itself, including the doctrine 
© w Logos, would become obscure. All this is in- 

tabiy true, and is conclusive against the iden, 

Ano one out of Bedlam would entertain, that the 

es should be deleted from school and university 

-sul but it is not conclusive against the idea 
“s a non-classical education is conceivable which 

"et enable its possessor to read with intelligence 
ihe, his Shakespeare, his Milton, and his Keats. 
ts net not have toiled at the Greek and Latin 
sês In order to know enough about Greece and 

t for that purpose. 

i's tacit but persistent refusal to acknowledge that 
T t-dussical person may yet claim to know some- 
© c worth knowing about the history and politics of 
ove and Rome sometimes leads our author into 
7 ons Which obviously call for revision. “ Latin,” 
ruts, stands in our education partly on linguistic 

ds, partly on the heroic characters in its history 

' history of what? of the Latin language or of 
“main people?], on the interest of its political and 
_ ‘Tu problems, and on the capacities of its people 
_ > ierament.” Of course, no one is going to pre- 

faut the non-classical reader’s knowledge of 
“+ and Rome can stand comparison with what 

"sledge might have been if he had been classic- 

ned. But the great question is whether in a 
. ral education all the advantages of a classical 
| S Must be sacrificed because Greek and Latin 
ee ae: in the curriculum. 

ariv, at would be stupid to 

Pie hase the best of them, can give what the 

mes Can give, True, it is much to admit. as Mr. 

_ stone does, that‘ North’s translation of Plutarch 
ee eeu than the late Greek of the 
ae Aristotle can be read with profit in a 
ihe: ee the reader wil often want to refer 

ay aan sr the thought of Plato can be 

“if all the. An ent English “; and that ‘ Thuev- 

ed cote ney w Caa probably least by 
_ “ed that, as one ie justified ir : es hn ee 
e= and Milton. R ca a HINE that Shake- 

Ee so Mr, Lig uskin anc arlvle are untrans- 
ea Pelee ee is justified in saving that 
oS excellent tr es has percolated into Mors- 
ite ae ations, and that “even Prof. 
Coan live T of Euripides, works of genius, 

43 ace ong as our language, never quite 

“complishey £ the original under our eves. 

“ed scholar who turns to the Greek of 
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course “feels himself in another world.” That is an 
excellent reason for maintaining the supply of accom. 
plished scholars. It is no reason at all for thrusting 
the Greek accidence down the throats of all who wish 
to enter Oxford or Cambridge. 

Yet that is what Mr. Livingstone claims, and with 
the claim we must connect his unfortunate classifica- 
tion of vouth as small bovs, laggards, drudges, and 
lotus-eaters. Many of his laggards and dunces might 
exhibit themselves in a very different light if they were 
set to tasks very different from that of grinding at 
Greek grammar. He admits that compulsory Greek 
is “hard on bovs who wish to go to the universities 
and have no aptitude for Greek,” and that in their 
case “it is a prostitution of a great subject.” Yet he 
sees no other method of keeping alive the study of 
Greek, at any rate in the local grammar and secondary 
schools. But it seems certain that some other method 
will have to be found, for this kind of reasoning is a 
stone of stumbling to many people besides those 
who are filled with the spirit of commercialism. 
It is too much like the reasoning of the stern dis- 
ciplinarian who flogged all his boys at nine o'clock, 
on the ground that some of them would infallibly 
deserve their flogving before the end of the dav. Is 
it, after all, a wild suggestion that, supposing Latin 
to be retained as a compulsory subject up to the age 
of sixteen, it should not then be bevond the wit of 
the schoolmaster to pick out those bovs who would 
profit by an extended classical education, and who are 
probably marked out for a classical career at the uni- 
versity ? 

To sum up. Though no one should go to Mr. 
Livingstone for a real and svmpathetic understanding 
of the classical controversy as it affects small bovs 
and his so-called laggards, vet anvone who entertains 
even a lingering doubt of the high importance, for the 
intellectual and spiritual life of the nation, of main- 
taining the traditions of sound classical scholarship 
would certainly do well to sit for a few hours at Mr. 
Livingstone’s feet. T. RayMonrt. 
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“FINIS CORONAT OPUS.” 

The Cambridge History of English Literature. Vol. 
xiii., 611 pp. Vol. xiv., 658 pp. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) gs. each. 

THe concluding volumes of the great “Cambridge 
Historv of English Literature” now lie before us; 
for, although we have been promised extra volumes 
that will deal with illustrative matter and with 
American literature, vet the work as regards our own 
country is done and the farewell said. It is a grace- 
ful and restrained farewell, and we quote the almost 
opening words: ‘To Shakespeare's memory we 
would fain offer this work as a tribute of reverence 
and recognition. Whether the tercentenary of his 
death will close before the country in which he took 
pride, and its sister lands, have completed the sacrifice 
offered by them, neither with a light heart nor for 
ignoble ends, is hidden from our eves; but, alike in 
war and in peace, the creations of his genius form 
part of the inheritance of which it behoves our nation 
and our Empire to remain worthv.” 

The preface to the whole work, written in 1907, 
contains words of thanks to many scholars whose 
labours aided in the preparation of the history; some 
of these are now dead, and the farewell quoted above, 
and written in April, to16, cannot reach them. But 
our thinks mav respectfully be given to the great armv 
of writers who, beginning with Dr. Waller and end- 
ing with Prof. Murison, have written what may be 
described as individual monographs permeated with 
one spirit. Scarcely anything, except the sub-literarv, 
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subterruaneous work on the influence of which no 
writer has yet touched, has been omitted, and though 
we may object to the division of space whereby a 
Francis Thompson is dismissed in a page, while 
Bailey’s * Festus” and ‘Tupper are allowed three 
pages each (not that we would group the two together), 
yet the reader always has at hand the incomparable 
bibliographies, to which again and again we have 
directed attention. 

The two last volumes still deal with the nineteenth 
century, taking up the story where vol. xii. left it. 
They are preceded by an apology for the absence of 
any criticism on Henry James, for whose death neither 
editors nor readers were prepared. Tennyson, the 
Brownings, Carlyle, Thackeray, Dickens, the Brontés, 
and, in quaint juxtaposition, Meredith, Samuel Butler, 
and George Gissing, take up the greater part of the 
book, and along with other well-known names we find 
drama, prosody, and the nineteenth-century political 
and social novel treated in full. For all his admira- 
tion, Prof. Saintsbury does not get at the secret of 
Dickens. Dickens’s errors are again and again 
insisted on, but his secret escapes. It is the 
same with such very different writers as Anthony 
Trollope and Christina Rossetti; each had a secret, but 
to the critic in these volumes the secret seems un- 
known. On the other hand, we have luminous pages 
on that most difficult novel, ©“ Wuthering Heights,” 
and—tell it not in the lecture-rooms of Girton or 
Oxford—there is an appreciative page—in one 
volume—on the * Lays of Ancient Rome.” George 
Eliot receives rather more, and George Meredith rather 
less, eulogy than the official classroom w hich does so 
much harm in our schools would countenance. 

It is impossible to notice, even by name, more than 
"a monograph or two; we find, of course, an occasional 
contradiction in theory, if not in fact, and it is well 
for the general reader to be told on one page that 
genius is evolutional, like all else, and on another that 
we know not when, how, or why it comes, but we 
may be certain of this, that it owes nothing to anv- 
things that we can see. The fourteenth volume parts 
company with special names, and gathers up such 
subjects as philosophy, history, journalism, caricature, 
travel, and the literature of science. And with chap- 
ters on the literature of our Dependencies and 
Dominions the book ends. That is, the book proper 
ends, for a chapter on education and a chapter on the 
changes in the language since Shakespeare's time are 
added. The full bibliographies and indexes follow, 
and the inevitable errata ‘bring up the rear. Our own 
modest correction of an error in vol. ii., p. 457—a 
rather bad error for a learned book—has been over- 
looked. 

Mav we end with a wish, expressed before, that 
when the editors and publishers again bind these ad- 
mirable volumes they will choose some colour that 
will not turn sickly pale before the ordinary light that 
visits our shores? 


A WAR STORY. 


of Mariette. By Gertrude E. M. 
xvi+ 147 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 3s. 6d. 


The Flight 
Vaughan. 
net. 


THis is a poignant and moving storv of the 
early days of the war in Belgium, "and particularly 
of the siege of Antwerp and the flight of its inhabi- 
tants. The storv is told in the form of extracts from 
a diary kept by Mariette, a Belgian girl, twenty vears 
of age at the outbreak of hostilities: She is one of a 
family of five, the other members being her grand- 
parents (both nearly ninety vears of age), her foster- 
brother and her girl cousin (both about the same age 
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The first extract from the diary is dated 
January, 1912, and it is followed by a number ol 
others at irregular intervals of time, by means ol 
which a vivid and intimate picture is given of ie 
happy, peaceful, uneventful lite of a Belgian middle 
class household in the vears immediately preceding 
the catastrophe. Then comes the tragedy of the Ger. 
man invasion, and one is made to realise from the 
Belgian point of view the monstrous villainy of the 
German breach of faith in the violation of Belgium's 
guaranteed neutrality. The war is depicted as draw. 
ing nearer and nearer to Antwerp, and touching 
accounts are given of the departure of the devote 
troops to their awful ordeal, of the return of th 
wounded, of the scenes in the hospitals, and of the 
burial of the dead. Finally, Antwerp itself is attacked 
The diary becomes particularly full and detailed in the 
section that relates the writer's experience of th 
siege, 

The account of the events of the dreadful days o 
October, 1914, is so precise and circumstantial that i 
is difficult to believe that it is anything else than the 
narrative of an eve-witness. An impression of | the 
horror of the bombardment, in which Soo houses were 
destroved and 1,200 injured, is most vividly conveyed 
When the situation in Antwerp becomes intolerable 
Mariette and the old folk, who have clung to then 
home to the last limit of endurance, are comrpellec 
to take to flight. The story of their journey on foot 
in company with others related to them, is a story o 
sorrow and hardship bevond imagination. 

From whatever sources Miss Vaughan has got het 
materials, she has produced a narrative of quite re 
markable, verisimilitude and power. One feels thal 
it is a true mirror of reality. It provides a picture o 
the doings of the Germans in the days of their cont 
dence, which should be placed before the eves of al 
those falsely humanitarian sentimentalists who think 
that peace should be made with the perpetrators o' 
these appalling barbarities before extremest punishmen 
and completest reparation have been secured. aes 
mately the refugees reach England and find safety 1 
a strange land. The inconclusive ending of the cee 
effectively suggests the tragedy of Belgium's broker 
history and the ruined lives of its unhappy peoples. 


Miss Vaughan has produced a notable and unforget. 
table book. 


as herself). 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


Sur le Front. War Stories. Selected by Jetta S 
Wolff, edited by A. S. Trèves. viit 11o pp. (Arnold. 
ts. 3d.—-This attractive volume contains sixteen shor’ 
stories, of which five are by Frédéric Boutet, six bi 
J. H. Rosny Ainé, and five by Pierre Valdagne. The 
make excellent. reading, and will show our pupils 
something of the life of the poilu and of the way ir 
which the war reacts on those at home. Pathos anc 
humour are well represented, and the hterary quality 
is high. “Sur le Front” will serve admirably th 
purpose of rapid reading. All difficulties, includins 
a good deal of current argot, are explained (in French 
in the notes. There is also a French-English vocabu 
larv, w hich 1 many teachers will regard as a drawback 
the publishers would be well advised to issue an alter 
native edition without it. 


AND 


Légendes de Noël. Contes historiques. Par G 
Lenotre. 247 pp. (Dent.) 1s. net.—The “Collectio 
Gallia’ grows apace; it now numbers some twenty 
five volunves: clearly printed and well bound. The 
are as a rule intended for the general reader rathe 
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tan for the schoolroom, but we welcome the present 
waune as eminently suitable for inclusion in the 
vnel library. These fourteen historical tales are 
whae “\ Genevieve et à Thérèse”; we cannot 
mran from quoting the charming words of the dedi- 
woon'—"Pour vous, mes chères petites, ont été 
cis ces contes—qui ne sont que des contes. Si 
uoly les éclaire quelque reflet de l'épopée française, 
"Pa voulu ainsi dans l'espoir que la lecture de ces 
.-untes Vous donnerait, à Pâge où lon ne s'amuse 
vow que des fables, la curiosité et le gout de notre 
‘xr, plus belle que toutes les légendes et plus 
‘vculeuse que toutes les fictions.” The stvle is 
-r aid simple, and our boys and girls will read 
`- tales with delight. 


fintue de Peter Pan. Par D. O'Connor. 
uenon de M. Ceppi. ix+ 105 pp. (Bell.) 1s. 6d. 
* Mr. O'Connor's story, based on the famous play 
a Ilustrated by Miss Woodward, is here told in 
va, According to the preface this has been done 
the benefit of French children; but the inclusion 
tiens in French based on the pictures and of a 
ooEnvlish vocabulary suggests that the book is 
~ mtended for use in our schools. Whether such 
vherctenstically English story is really suitable for 
n pumose may be doubted by some; but others will 
ci itas so intrinsically attractive to our children 
i tev will not hesitate to let their pupils read it, 
2 “rv rate out of class. 


BAR'S First German Book: Phonetic Transcrip- 
sae the First Thirty Lessons. Bv L. H. Althaus. 
Conop  (Black.) 1s. 6d.—There are “lesson 
č te this book, but the text also contains a large 
ii of directions for the teacher, which are not 
$t expressed in impeccable German, e.g. “mit 
oseehntem J “das Diktat ist von der Klasse 
ee werden,” “Farben dastellend,” “was 

“schein kommt.” The transcription is gener- 
ind, but there are a good number of misprints, 
ee of the statements are scarcely correct: the 
; "Stop does not precede each stressed vowel at 
"sinning of a svllable (e.g. ‘‘ Theater "’), and the 
bee ay cannot be called “Summen,” which is 
“" the “buzzing” of the vocal chords. On the 
in doubt whether our pupils require, or can 
ne he time for, so much phonetic work in Ger- 
Presumably they have had practice in English 
mnch sounds, and the German spelling repre- 


Rall 


TENN He . os 
`w sounds of that language tolerably well. f 

r Classics. 

o e ‘fp š 
= K Life and Customs. A Latin reader. By 
ee Beresford and E. C. Smith. 104 pp- 
ý laS Ph ey š . . 
28.—Anvone who examines the Latin 


, e during recent years will notice a 
Si OA something more suitable, both 
Sal aa ès and to efficient teaching, than the 
Sei Rei which our own generation was 
ee io volume is undoubtedly a pro- 
tern me but the authors have not realised 

a n between efficient teaching 
ae. r presentation to boys. Direct- 
sine lied to judge from some of their 
ne has and we think that the present 
= ther have te have adopted this idea, As 
“4. which is Paa a book, excellently illus- 
7 Ronam hae aE mine of information on 
> interest of a Ba ttle effort is made ito engage 
“Sal themselves i We are told how the Romans 
A ee S they ate their dinners, mar- 
teed e ie ue their parents—in fact, all 
lyse es i to know; but there is nothing 
Produce in a bov the desire of that 


. 
a 
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knowledge. In a word, boys will find it dull, and 
that is the greatest possible demerit of a school reader. 
Incidentally, the marking of quantities has been care- 
lessly done. 


Flosculi Rossallienses. viii+255 pp. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 7s. od. net.—This is a volume of 
“versions” (Latin and Greek, both prose and verse) 
done by scholars, many of them now first-rate authori- 
ties on different aspects of classical learning, who were 
pupils at Rossall during the last half-century. It is 
not only a grateful tribute to Rossall, but a volume 
full of pleasure for any scholar’s idle hour. It should 
also be useful to schoolmasters; most of them have 
their own “versions,” of course, but he who cannot 
find a gem to steal from here must have an unusually 
sood stock, 


English. 


The Rudiments of Criticism. By E. A. G. Lams 
born. i191 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s, 6d.—The 
more that we have of these little books the better. 
The writer is an enthusiast who has felt his own sense 
of poetry reflected in the eves of his classes, and to 
such a man the critics mav talk until they are tired. 
Not that the critics will talk to him; their audience is 
esoteric, His own contention, that poetry is music, is con- 
tradicted by himself again and again, but the enthu- 
siast does not set much store on consistency. Thus, 
even in scansion Mr. Lamborn condemns the applica- 
tion of classical prosody and its rules to English verse, 
but he still uses the short and long marks for svllables 
that know them not. It is, we think, a pitv that the 
writer should have followed the practice of adding 
certain poems written by his voung friends; we should 
rather have had more of Mr. Lamborn, for his judg- 
ments, if somewhat hurried, are alwavs refreshing, 
and the root of the matter is in him. He believes 
that children will see, and will wish to see, beauty 
in literature if the school does not prevent it, and thus 
for the teacher his book is no unsuitable pendant to 
the Ultimates of Belief, of which we have heard so 
much lately, 


English Prose Extracts for. Repetition, Selected by 
E. H. Blakeney. 53 pp. (Blackie.) 8d.--The idea in 
this booklet is well worth following un, for though 
there have been admirable collections of ediscenda 
in prose, such as Mrs. Barnett’s “Little Book of 
Prose” and Leonard's “ Pageant of English Prose,” 
these larger works are not intended for repetition. 
Mr. Blakeney believes in the repetition of prose, and 
when schoolmasters as a whole believe in it their main 
difficulties in regard to composition will be greatly 
lessened. This book goes into anv pocket. 


Selections from the Prose of Macaulay. Edited bv 
L. H. Holt. 454 pp. (Ginn.) 5s. 6d.—The editor 
explains the omission of anv extracts from the speeches 
on the ground that thev are mainly intended for oral 
expression. This might almost be said of any of 
Macaulav’s work; and, indeed, he is an author to be 
read aloud in schools. To make up for the want of 
his oratorv we have a good deal from the * History,” and 
an excellent preface has been added; as a rule the 
people at school are not treated to such good prefaces. 
The essavist is not slavishly defended against the 
accusations that have alwavs followed him; the scales 
are held fairlv. Probably much more might be made 
of Macaulay's patriotism; it was with him a daily 
passion. 


The English Journal, Nevember and December, 
t916. (Chicago University Press.)--\mongst the in- 
teresting papers in these two numbers is the sugges- 
tion, apparently not at all new, that English composi- 


a 


tion may be judged and marked mathematically, just as 
in the J/tbbert Journal we find a statement of religion in 
mathematical terms. As mathematics can scarcely be 
“humanised,” can it be that the humanities are seeking 
the aid of accuracy? It is a pity for us Westerners 
that the standard so freely referred to is not more 
fully explained. The second paper is an inquiry into 
the causes which are banishing the “Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress” from the schools and post-nurseries ag a read- 
ing book. In England, of course, the schools are 
afraid of anv religious book except the Bible, but there 
does not seem to be any objection to a school edition 
which should omit the more didactic portions of the 
dialogue while preserving the wonderful beauty of 
description and of character. Probably the fate of the 
celebrated allegory will be that of its less popular but 
more scholarly fellow, Law's “Serious Call.” Both 
will alwavs be required by the student of English 
history and literature, and both will alwavs find enthu- 
siastic admirers, ft seems irreverent to suggest that 
if a new Law and a new Tinker could arise new 
stories might be written; the “Call” and the *“‘ Pro- 
gress” are as insistent as ever. Other papers on the 
school stage, on Stratford in time of war, and on 
themes for engineering students are full of interest. 
Reference continues to be made to the subject of the 
improvement of American speech; and once more we 
plead for a cheap reprint, if such a thing were allowed 
by the publishers, of Henry James’s lecture on this 
important subject. 


History. 
Early European Civilisation: a Textbook for 
Secondary Schools. By R. L. Ashley. xxii+708 pp. 


(New York: The Macmillan Co.) 6s. 6d. net.—We 
recently noticed Mr. Ashlev's useful handbook on 
Medieval Civilisation. On the present occasion, there- 
fore, we need do little more than sav that the volume 
before us includes the volume on Medieval Civilisa- 
tion, together with a preliminary account of Ancient 
Civilisation. This preliminary section deals with 
prehistoric man, with the early polities in the Near 
and Middle East, with the Hellenic world, and with 
the Empire of Rome. It omits most of the familiar 
political and constitutional narrative, and provides 
supplementary information concerning social, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual development. The book is 
well illustrated and amply equipped with maps. 


Lincoln. By Edith L. Elias. 192 pp. 
3d.—This little volume forms a wel- 
come addition to Messrs. Harrap and Co.'s " Heroes 
of All Time” series. It divides the career of the 
famous President into seven periods, and gives a vivid 
and interesting sketch of his remarkably varied and 
eventful life. At the present moment it is particularly 
useful to have so noble and forceful a character as 
that of Lincoln held up for admiration and imitation, 
both here and in .\merica. 


Abraham 


(Harrap.) 1s. 


The Towns of Roman Britain. By J. O. Bevan. 
viii+ o0 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 2s. 6d. net.—This 
convenient little handbook contains a brief sketch of 
the Roman occupation of Britain, a discussion of the 
permanent effects of the Roman rule, and then a 
descriptive list of the thirty-seven Roman settlements 
to which the term “town” can be properly applied. 


The texture of the book is exceedingly slight, and 
those who come to it for anv detailed information 
about any particular locality will be disappointed. But 


it will be serviceable to all who wish to make a quick 
preliminary survey of a large and fascinating theme. 


The History Teacher's Magasine. Vol vii, 
Nos. 7710, September—December, 1916. (Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.) 20 cents each.—The four parts before us 
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complete the seventh year of issue of this valuab 
American historical magazine. The September numb 
is confined to matters interesting to teachers in tl 
New World. One of its articles, namely, that ¢ 
“The Historian and Statehood Centennials,” serves | 
remind us that America is developing a novel languas 
which will soon require translation into English. T} 
leading article in the October issue is by Pro 
McLaughlin on "Teaching War and Peace.” It en 
bodies a passionate protest against the view thi t oar 
war between civilised nations has ever been *"inevi 
able.” To the November part Prof. Humphrey co 
tributes an essay on "Geographical versus Sequenti 
History.” It is full of acute criticism and leari 
ing. Its main appeal to teachers is that thi 
should ‘break the tyranny of chronology,” and shou 
treat history as a collection of problems to which ge 
graphy furnishes one of the most important keys. | 
the December issue Prof. Anderson writes on “TI 
World War and the Historians.” He considers th 
historians prior to tg14 failed conspicuously in th 
thev had not elucidated the tendencies (now so obviou 
which were leading Europe towards the great con flic 
He urges them to consider the causes of their blin 
ness, and to change their conception of their subje ct 
order that they mav become better guides and wis 
prophets in the future. For his own part he regar 
the war as the natural outcome of Bismarckism at 
“the method by which German unity was broug 


about.” 

Geography. 
Macmillan’s Graphic Geographies: The Briti 
Isles. By B. C. Wallis. 32 Ppp. od.—This bo 


contains twenty-five lessons suitable for junior ferm 
each lesson consists of a carefully written deseriptio 
followed by exercises for revision. The headings 
the various chapters (such as "The County People 
“Workers in Factories,” “Traders by Sea, at 
others) show that Mr. Wallis intended to emph; IS} 
the human note in the geography of the British isk 
and in this he has been particularly successful. TI 
essential features of the lessons are indicated on 
series of twenty-four clearly drawn maps, which a 
greatly to the usefulness of the text. Four colour 
orographical maps are also provided. 

Among the exercises certain tvpes of questions a 
of doubtful value; of these, the following exampl 
may be given :—(a) “Name the railway Tines, etc 
(p. 22); in such cases the names of railway compani¢ 
which are of no geographical importance, are presur 
ably asked for. (b) “ Make a list of the Irish bays 
(p. 21); this implies mere copying from a map a 
does not require any thought on the part of the pup 
(c) “By what port would Swedish pit-props rem 
Britain on their wav to Lanarkshire collieries? 
(p. 25); a question that needs a single word for ti 
answer encourages guessing: at least one line 
explanation should be insisted upon. 

Macmillan's Geographical Exercise Books. ( 
Key to the British Empire. (b) Key to the America 
By B. C. Wallis. 2s. 6d. each.—These books w 
prove of great use to the teacher when marking h 
pupils’ exercises, as thev supply (a) brief answers 
the questions requiring them, and (b) a series of ma 
on which the necessary facts are entered with clea 
ness and distinctiveness. 


The Western Front at a Glance. (Philip.) rs, ne 
2s. net in cloth, with index.—-This little book contar 
forty-eight page maps, 7 in. x 4 in., which cover t 
whole of the Western front, from Ostend to Belfor 
in twenty-eight sections. The scale varies from tv 
to thirteen inches to the mile; spot heights are give 
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p m 


n mtes; railways, roads, canals, and woods are 
xatd. It is possible to indicate buildings in blocks 
„tiio insert the small streams. The slopes are indicated 
n mugh hachures, and the roads are shown in two 


Hier, Altoget 


I alien. 


her this is a handy and useful pub- 


cuis Of Travel Series. Adventures in Polar Seas. 


ys pp. Travel 


in the British Empire. 175 pp. By 


. W. Oates. (Harrap.) 1s. 3d. each.—In the first 
\ ese interesting readers Mr. Oates tells the story 
che gradual conquest of the poles by references to 
~ work of Hudson. Ross, Franklin, Kane, Nansen, 
“cakton, Peary, Amundsen, and Scott. The second 


“san accoun 


t of the various parts of the Empire 


” emetim with the work of the great explorers 
«© Empire-builders; in many cases the text contains 


c| quotations 


from notable books—for example, 


sman is practically responsible for the chapter 


...i¢ with the 
“4x of that en 


exploration of the St. Lawrence, and 
titled “The Discovery of New South 


hes" is taken from Cook’s “Voyages.” These 
+s should find a place in the geographical library. 


Science and Technology. 


‘ars at a Glance: A Handy Sky Guide on Novel 
ws 48 pp. (Philip.) 1s. net.—The northern and 


“Swm aspects 


of the night sky are shown for each 


o Vhon a series of charts upon which stars of the 
“~ ive magnitudes are represented clearly. With the 


aiut these cha 


rts, and of a calendar-index to them, 


t Wu œ easy for anyone to become familiar with the 
vI wnstellations, and to use conspicuous stars in 
CN to find their bearing when a compass is not 
vide, A boldly printed compass-card showing the 
 Mer-points is reproduced on the inside covers for 


ty SN 
fi 


“ras. There 


< i conjunction with the plates, depicting respec- 
“the northern and southern aspects of the 


are notes on the constellations and 


“pal stars, and the little book as a whole forms 


‘ bop and han 


ie High Sch 
Ta With pre 
Mans) 2 
" Marv school 


dy guide to the heavens. 


ool Cookery Book. By Grace Brad- 
face by Sara A. Burstall. vi+266 pp. 
S. 6d.—Instruction in cookery in 
s for girls is given under difficulties 


ni vary from school to school. In some cases the 


TRR taken u 
T. Of thirteen 


p in the lower and middle Forms by 
and fourteen years of age, who have 


x vitle opportunity of carrying their work in science 
s, a to be of assistance to them in the kitchen. 
“ner schools cookery is postponed until the girls 


ior reached a 


high Form, and then the preparation 


__ ternal examinations makes it difficult to find 
"ough for serious work in the subject. This 
oof allowing sufficient time for practical work 
, Y kitchen is, in fact, one of the greatest problems 


heh s 
ais: 


contront the headmistress who wishes to intro- 


~~ systematic 


instruction in the domestic arts. In 


eat book, Miss Bradshaw seems rather to 
ER [] » . e 

3 e ooked these difficulties. Her treatment of 
-ect is too comprehensive for the conditions 


“én most 
‘ 2uldance js 


“es of work 


whan hour an 


schools, and it is to be regretted that 
given in the direction of indicating 
possible, say, for two years by girls 
da half available for about thirty-nine 


NS] . 
in the vear, and for other equally usual alloca- 


3 of time. 
Y practic 


` ræ mistress 


“tte assist | 
"come. 


We have nothing but praise for the 


rae al instruction provided. and for the constant 
"4! to common sense. 


A little more guidance to 
es anxious to make their laboratory 
ater work in cookery wottld have been 
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Miscellaneous. 


I Sometimes Think, Essays for the Young People. 
By Stephen Paget. ix+155 pp. (Macmillan.) 5s. 
net.—When Mr. Paget thinks, he thinks to good pur- 
pose. We have read these essays with pleasure, and 
some we have re-read several times. ‘Their gentle 
helpfulness stimulates and engenders a desire to be 
better and do better. The world seems a happier and 
more beautiful place after one has followed Mr. Paget’s 
lead a little way. The essays on ‘ Unnatural Selec- 
tion” and "The Next Few Years” pleased us most, 
but we hope many young people will study them all. 
We suspect, however, they will make their strongest 
appeal to the young in heart among us, and not to 
those whose years in the land have been few. The 
short dedication is a gem. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING DECEMBER, 10916. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Classics. 


“ Flosculi Rossallienses : Greek and Latin Composi- 
tions by Scholars of Rossall School.” viii+256 pp. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 7s. 6d. net. 


History. 


“Towns of Roman Britain.” By the Rev. J. O. 
Bevan. 66 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 2s. 6d. net. 

“Select Treaties and Documents, to Illustrate the 
Development of the Modern European State System, 
1815-1916.” By R. B. Mowat. Enlarged edition. 
210 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. net. 

“A Short History of Australia.” Bv E. Scott. 383 
pp. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 6d. 


Mathematics. 


“ Housecraft Arithmetic.” By Theodora Mellor and 
Hilda H. Pearson. 112 pp. is. 6d. With Answers, 
134 pp. 2s. (Longmans.) 

* Elements of Analytical Geometry.” Bv Prof. A. 
Ziwet and L. A. Hopkins. viii+280 pp. (Macmillan.) 
7s. net. 

“The Supervision of Arithmetic.” By W. A. Jessup 
and L. D. Goffman. vi+225 pp. (Macmillan.) 5s. 
net. 

Science and Technology. 


“ Propagation of Tree Fruits.” By B. S. Brown. 
184 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 5s. 6d. net. 

“Farm Forestry." By J. A. Ferguson. 240 pp. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 5s. 6d. net. 

"Plain and Ornamental Forging.” By E. Schwarz- 
kopf. 267 pp. (Chapman and Ilall.) 6s. 6d. net. 

‘Histology of Medicinal Plants.” By Dr. W. 
Mansfield. 305 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 12s. 6d. 
net. 

‘Drawing for Builders.” By R. B. Dale. 166 pp. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 6s. 6d. net.. 

“Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry for 
Medical Students.” By Dr. M. Steele. 2or pp. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 5s. 6d. net. 

“Lessons in Pharmaceutical Latin and Prescription 
Writing and Interpretation.” By H. C. Muldoon. 
180 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 5s, 6d. net. 

“The High School Cookery Book.” By Grace 
Bradshaw. 272 pp. (Longmans.) 3s. 

* Text-Book of Organic Chemistry for Students of 
Medicine and Biology.” By Dr. E. V. McCollum. 
xiv+426 pp. (Macmillan.) tos. net. 

‘Text-Book of Botany for Colleges.” By Dr. W.F. 
Ganong. xii+402 pp. (Macmillan.) 8s. 6d. net. 
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Pedagogy. 
“A Defence of Classical Education.” By R. W. 
Livingstone. xii+278 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d. net. 
“ History of Education in Virginia.” By Prof. C.J. 
Hleatwole. xviii+382 pp. (Macmillan.) 5s. 6d. net. 


Miscellaneous. 

“Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature” :— 
“The Evolution of Coinage.” By George Macdonald. 
vilit 148 pp. “The Old Grammar Schools.” By 
Foster Watson. viii+1š0 pp. ‘“‘The Printed Book.” 
By Harry G. Aldis. viii+ 154 pp. “Australia.” By 
J. W. Gregory. viii+1g6 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) Cloth, 1s. 3d. net each; leather, 2s. 6d. net 
each. 

“The Disciples of Christ.” By M. Winnington 
Ingram. 112 pp. (Longmans.) Is. 6d. net. 


, CORRESPONDENCE. 


che Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the opinions 
expressed in letters which appear in these columns. AS a 
rulc, a letter criticising any article or review printed in 
THE SCHOOL WORLD will be submitted to the contributor 
before publication, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together. 


A Defect in Education. 

Mr. CHARLES raises questions of great importance 
in this letter in the January issue of THE 
ScHooL Wortip. If we judge alone by the 
number of questions asked, it certainly seems 
to be true that the desire for knowledge which most 
children show at the nursery age wanes by the time 
they are old enough to leave school. But are we right 
in supposing that because there is so much less asking 
of questions on the part of adolescents they feel less 
real interest? Is it not conceivable that interest is 
manifested in different ways at various ages? The 
mind of the bov or girl of seventeen is less easilv 
fathomed than that of the child of five or six. The 
risk of appearing ignorant or stupid is probably quite 
enough to cause the vouths to leave unasked many of 
the questions which arise in their minds. Moreover, 
the acquaintance with books and their knowledge of 
the scientific method may lead our pupils to answer the 
questions which occur to them bv a research with 
the aid of works of reference. Far from there being 


the absence of any capacity to learn described by Mr. | 


Charles, the decreasing frequency of questions ad- 
dressed to adults may mean that our boys and girls 
are developing self-initiative and learning to seek from 
first-hand sources the solution of their difficulties. 

Nor, surely, are we sufficiently justified in thinking of 
attendance at school as the direct cause of the observed 
diminution in the number of the questions asked 
by older bovs and girls. Is there any evidence to show 
that children educated at home by private tutors ex- 
hibit an orally expressed thirst for knowledge to be 
compared with the clamorous curiosity of youngsters 
in the nursery and to be contrasted with the taciturn 
indifference of the school products? 

In reply to the first of the questions Mr. Charles 
says teachers will do well to answer; for myself I 
must say, therefore, I think we have far too few 
grounds to justifv anv of the sweeping assertions that 
children leave school (1) uninterested; (2) without any 
desire to know; and (3) without anv capacity to learn. 

But though I have to some extent to join issue with 
Mr. Charles on his preliminary allegations, some of 
the implications of his later questions appear to me to 
deserve serious attention. His suggestions (a) that 
children do too little for themselves and have to listen 
to too much, and (b) that too many subjects are intro- 
duced into the secondarv-school curriculum, are likely 
to meet with general approval. 


But we may admit that a child learns best by doin 
and yet be guilty, as too many teachers are, of settin 
our pupils to do silly and futile things, which, instea 
of encouraging intelligent interest, lead either to bore 
dom or to monkev-like agilitv in the performance ¢ 
tricks. The chief thing is learning, and the doin 
must be a means to that end. To be sure that childre 
are doing suitable things which will lead to learnin 
postulates a good, reasonably trained teacher; and t 
get and keep such a teacher means the payment t 
him of a reasonable salarv. Or, as is the conclusio. 
when nearly every educational question is probe 
efficient education can only be secured if we are pr 
pared to pay properly for it. 

The number of subjects to which young children a1 
introduced in most secondary schools may verv we 
make it impossible for them to become interested i 
any of them. So long as there are schools professin 
to teach a subject when thev can allot to it only a sing 
period of fortv-five minutes per week, so long as it 
possible for bovs and girls to begin a subject in or 
Form and after a few months to drop it entirely afte 
promotion to the next Form, so long will it be natur: 
to find children uninterested in learning, because the 
previous experience has been a series of beginning 
of new things and of completing little or nothing. 

I hope Mr. Charles will call forth expressions ¢ 
opinion from other workers in education, 


An ToS: 


War Work for Women Teachers. 


THE Women's Defence Relief Corps was able la: 
year to put many people engaged in teaching in touc 
with farmers for work during their holidays. In pai 
ticular students of several colleges, such as the Mari 
Grey College, and St. Katharine’s, Tottenham, wer 
sent into the country for work of this kind. 

The work of such women, used to routine an 
concentration, proved most satisfactory... They ha 
grit, they made light of discomfort, and they foun 
the outdoor life invigorating after the confinement c 
the schoolroom. 

More women will be needed on the land this veat 
and we should like to organise our parties in readines 
for the rush. Ft is foolish to leave things until th 
last moment. We should be greatly obliged if vo 
could let vour readers know that anyone willing t 
help with the crops should write, enclosing stampe 
addressed envelope, to Miss Mvers, organise! 
“Studio,” 1o Abbey Road, London, N.W. 

At the request of the President of the Board c 
Agriculture, we work in conjunction with th 
W.N.L.S. Corps. We always send a visiting organise 
to inspect the accommodation offered, and we insist o: 
a living wage. C. A. Dawson Scott. 
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SIXPENCE. 


THE CARE OF THE EYES OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 
By N. Bishop Harman, M.A., M.B. Cantab., 
F.R.C.S. Eng. 


0 hthalmic Surgeon to the West London Hospital 
and to the Belgrave Hospital for Children. 


I. 
ie lives by his eves, He relies upon 
«Vl his sight more than upon any other 
ú: his senses. The form, the colour, the size, 
id the distance of objects are all measures 
“at he is constantly taking by means of his 
rs, In the chase the food of the man, in 
sat the life of the man, each depends on the 
*nness of his sight. In peace we fill our 
Temories with living pictures; and remem- 
“ance is the revivifving of pictures once seen 
¥ our eyes or the pictures conceived by an 
Magihation fed upon visual impressions. The 
“aue of eyesight is immeasurable, and the 
‘eds of the Bible comparing the most con- 


“ved treasure to the “apple of the eye” is no | 


xan hint of the truth. 

tIS worth while noting that the first step 
© the work which we now call “school 
“viene” was taken by an English eve sur- 
“un; he was concerned with the effects of 
“wol work on the eyes of the children. So 
e do well to keep a “sharp eye” on the eyes 
“our charges. They are the most precious of 
—" sense-organs of the child; we can teach 
=m more through their eyes than by any 
make the children suffer through their eves 
Mere acutely, and certainly in a more danger- 
Slashion, than could be done by any ‘“‘cor- 
“eal punishment.” 
p these articles I shall deal with three 
“ding tvpes of defect of the eves: First, 
a diseases that attack the front of the 
"$ and are in the same category as 
“€asles, since they are contagious affections; 
“ondly, eye-strain; thirdly, some special 
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than esthetics. 


detects, such as squint, short-sight, and word- 
blindness. 
“Sore Eyes.” 


No teacher likes to have a child with sore 
eves in class. If asked the reason for the dis- 
like, the reply may be that the eyes 
look nastv, Probablv there is a deeper reason 
If vou go into any good- 
class school, where there are only well-cared- 
for children, it is almost certain that you will 
not find one child throughout the school with 
sore eves. If vou go into a poor school, where 
there are many poorly kept and dirty children, 


' you will certainly find several children with 


sore eves. The real reason why we dislike 
sore eves comes from an instinctive recognition 
that the thing is dirty. 

That this feeling is a true one can be proved 
bv figures. A few vears ago I made a detailed 
examination of the eves of several thousand 
children in one quarter of London. At the end 


_ of the examination it occurred to me to group 


i f | 
“ft means, and if we are careless we mav 


the schools according to the general impres- 
sion of cleanliness and so forth of the districts 
in which thev were situated, and ascertain 
what, if anv, differences were exhibited in the 
schools so grouped. In thirtv schools ex- 
amined the children of thirteen were classed 


| as of fair average cleanliness, three above aver- 


age, and fourteen below average. The pro- 
portion of sore-eve cases was as follows :— 


Cases of disease 


Cleanliness. amongst children, Percentage. 
Above average... gin 2,174 0'873 
Average 134 ìn 9.463 1'416 
Below average... 197 in 10,256 192 

Total ... 350 in 21.893 . 16 


' Cases of disease were more than twice as 


frequent in the dirty schools as in the clean. 
Similarly, a comparison was made amongst 
the native and alien patients attending one of 
the London eve hospitals. The ratio of attend- 
ance of natives to aliens was as 3'5 to I. But 
the cases of sore evelids, just one type of 
G 


78 
disease, amongst the poor, ill-kept aliens, 
mostly recent immigrants, were actually one- 
third more numerous than amongst the greatly 
Superior number of natives, or in a ratio of 
5 to 4. This is ever so. Dirt and disease gu 
hand in hand. If we wish to check disease, 
preach cleanliness, for, in truth, ‘‘ cleanliness 
is next to godliness.” 

“Sore eyes” covers several types of inflam- 
mation of the surface of the eyes. The com- 
monest goes by the name of ‘* blepharitis ’’— 
that is, an inflammation of the edges of the 
lids. Among the 350 children mentioned 
above, no fewer than 270 suffered from this in- 
flammation. It is particularly a disease of 
childhood. The ratio of cases seen at the hos- 
pital clinic shows this: Infancy (to three 
years), 300; school age, 259; young adults, 45; 
adults, 10; elders, 2. After school years few 
cases are seen, and most of these are old and 
chronic which have lasted on from school- 
days. Taking the cases year by year, it is 
found that the greatest incidence is at the time 
the children first join school, at four years. 
Community of subjects, with the ready trans- 
ference of microbes from child to child, may 
account for this. Perhaps eye-strain, induced 
by the first attempts at school work, may 
aggravate it, for we shall see how large an 
influence the use of the eyes exerts on the 
conditions of the evelids. 

To understand this disease something must 
be known of the structure of the evelid margin 
which is attacked. The eyelid is a fold of skin 
the structure of which has been adapted to its 
special purpose. The soft downy hair of the 
skin is here stiffened and arranged in rows to 
protect the eye from dust. The grease glands 
which render the skin soft and smooth are here 
arranged in a row just behind the stiff hedge 
of the lashes and serve a double duty: first, 
to protect the edges of the lids from getting 
sore as they tap, tap against each other in their 
constant work of wiping the front of the eve- 
ball; and, secondly, to waterproof the edges 
of the lids so as to prevent the overflow of 
tears on to the skin of the face. Both these 
functions are necessary to the securitv of the 
eyes and therefore of the sight. When there 
is blepharitis the grease glands are irritated, 
and the grease thev produce is thin and watery, 
so that it no longer protects the edges of the 
lids, and its waterproofing qualities are lost. 

To understand this disease, the teacher 
should examine a number of children, Everv 
stage may be found in a single large school, 
if it be not of the cleanest class. In the earliest 
Stage there is only a little drv, white, bran-like 
material fixed to the lashes, just like papers on 
a file.. If such children be examined late in 
the day, or after a needlework lesson, it will 
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| 
| be found that the edges of the lids will be pink 


in hue instead of the normal yellowish-white. 
Later the reddening of the margins, “the 
weakness of the eyes,” will be noticed all day 
long. There are redness, swelling, and tender- 
ness of the edges, the lashes are crusted with 
dried secretion, and scabs form on the edges 
of the lids. Ulcers form under the crusts; the 
microbes penetrate into the roots of the lashes 
and kill them, so that the lashes fall out and 
are not replaced. The poor quality of grease 
supplied by the glands allows the tears to wet 
the eyelids and skin so that the soreness 
spreads on to the face. The end State is un- 
sightly in the extreme, for the lid has a red 
pouting lip that is always wet and raw. 

There are two main ways in which these 
cases begin. (1) They follow attacks of fevers 
to which children are very liable. Measles is 
a special offender. The fever causes an in- 
flammation of the eyes, it spreads to the eve- 
lids, and if scrupulous cleanliness be not main- 
tained, the inflammation runs on into a chronic 
condition, which is further aggravated by the 
attendance of the child at school and the doing 
of lessons. 

(2) Children with bad focus of the eyes are 
very liable to this disease. It may be started 
by an attack of measles, or it may come on so 
gradually that it is scarcely noticed, until 
some friend of the family, or the school 
doctor, remarks on the unnatural redness of 
the eyes of the child. When a child cannot 
see well, or when its eyes are tired, the eves 
are rubbed very frequently, and blinking is 
excessive. The rubbing brings dirt to the 
eyelids, and the blinking makes the edges sore. 

This leads us to the right treatment of 
blepharitis. Anyone can guess this from the 
preceding account of the disease. (1) Wasn 
and be clean. (2) Have the eyes examined lest 
there be bad focus, needing correction by 
glasses. Clean the eyelids well and often, 
several times a day. Water containing a 
little carbonate of soda will remove all the 
crusts, for the soda makes a soap with the 
grease of the crusts. Then the lids should be 
dried, and anointed with a very little antiseptic 
ointment, for which the proper prescription 
for the particular case will be given by the 
doctor. | 

If the eves do not see well then, there will 
always be liabilitv to attacks of the disease: 
in a well-kept child it will never go to the 
unsightly stage of the poorer and dirty child, 
but, nevertheless, injurv will be done to the 
eyelids, which may reduce the beauty of an 
otherwise good-looking child. Repeated at- 
tacks of even mild degree will cause the edges 
of the lids to get thick and heavy-looking, and 
the long, well-curved lashes will fall out, to be 


k 
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wplaced by thinner and shorter ones, and each | towels; used in common, towels are certain to 


“cessive Crop will be poorer and weaker than 
ae former. Spectacles are not ornaments, but 
iev are things of beauty compared with the 
ve tededged lids of chronic blepharitis, and 
ix wearing of them during school-days is little 
‘uble compared with the saving of a well- 
ringed eyelid and the protection of the eyes 
sih they afford. 


PINK EYE. 


This is another sort of sore eye; it does not 
wet the skin side of the eyelids, but the inner 
iung of the lids and that part of the lining 
ich covers the visible surface of the eye-ball. 
ihis lining joins the eye-ball and the eyelids 
‘wether, hence its name, ‘‘ conjunctiva ’’; it is 
avery delicate membrane, and carries within it 
ie blood-vessels and nerves of the surface of 
weve. It is transparent, so that the signs of 
tammation are easily seen. It has as many 
waks and crannies as the linings of our coats, 
si that with its warm, moist surface and many 
iesses it forms an admirable breeding-place 
nt microbes when once they get access to it. 
Happily, the provision of tears, and the con- 
sant Cleansing action of the eyelids as they 
“ep across the eye with each blink, keep it 
ree most of the days of our lives. Children 
we very liable to get infected eyes, probably 
‘wause they are somewhat fond of dirt or 
uhbing in the dirt. 
; M hen a microbe gets access to the conjunc- 
Has causes it to be inflamed, ‘‘ conjuncti- 
oS is setup. There are many types, accord- 
n to the form of infecting microbe. An 
"eedingly common type is very contagious; 
: a z epidemics ; the microbe producing 
EE a that of influenza, and in many 
a epidemics of influenza and this 
sinh a agree. The inflamed eyes are 
al ae there x much blinking, light is 
F. eyes, and matter clogs the edges 
ee be examined under the high 
i the microscope, it will be found to 
nei n of pus-cells, cells from the mem- 
o chick eye, and large numbers of slender 
eae de eee infecting microbes. The 
iraemente A oe by the direct conveyance of 
irls kiss and is matter from eye to eye. The 
eonan pass it on; the boys wash their 
tke, Suc i same towels and pass it on like- 
need for E as this emphasises the 
ne Of the eh and scrupulous cleanliness. 
‘utbreak in a ș a for checking an 
Ne towels F ool is the withdrawal of all 
an amazin ie out for use. That may seem 
one. Te But it is the right 
means o or each or none at all is the only 
preventing the common use of 
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spread the disease. Recently I had to in- 
vestigate a severe epidemic in a large school 
run by a religious organisation. It was impos- 
sible to secure towels for all, so the issue of 
towels was stopped entirely. No child was to 
wash in the school; if it came dirty it was to 
go home to wash. The epidemic was stopped 
promptly in all except one class, that of the 
senior girls; there it continued despite all pre- 
cautions. The flaw in the arrangement was an 
enigma, until the teacher of that class was 
examined as to what went on in the class. 
Then it was discovered that the girls were 
working for a prize needlework competition, 
and to secure the cleanest work she was in the 
habit of sending the girls to wash before 
commencing; since towels had been with- 
drawn she had given them a piece of “clean n 
linen to use. That piece of stuff went the 
round of the class, so there was no wonder that 
the plague was not stayed. 

The lesson of this article is plain. Dirt and 
disease are wedded indissolubly. Banish dirt 
and you will also banish a host of diseases that 


thrive on dirt. 
_ (To be continued.) 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS IN THE NEW ERAJ 


By Sara A. BURSTALL, M.A. 
Headmistress of Manchester High School. 


OU are probably all aware that the periods 
after other wars have been marked by 
revival and reforms in education; Germany 
after Jena, France in the Napoleonic time and 
after 1870, we ourselves a century ago in the 
days after our earlier conflict against a mili- 
tarist empire, all illustrate the process which 
has already begun in our nation to-day. 
Government committees, plans of reform, the 
issue of a weekly educational newspaper froma 
source ever ready to catch the breath of popu- 
lar interest, are clear signs of the national 
mind. We within the girls’ schools know 
well enough that the new era has dawned for 
them during these terrible vears; we have 
already grappled with the problems, and it is 
thus that we are able, however imperfectly, 
to venture on some forecast as to the future. 
Our schools are full, over-full, everywhere; 
parents show a new keenness and anxiety 
about their daughters’ progress; the universi- 
ties are thronged with women students, not- 
withstanding the demand for women workers 
and the poverty of manv cultivated homes: 
the number of entrants for scholarships and 
certificates has increased, and there is a new 


1 From an address to the Association of Assistant-mistresees on January 
sth, 1917. 
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80 
and forceful demand for universal free 
secondary and higher education. In a word, 
there is at last in England power to run our 
educational machinery, a belief in education, 
hitherto absent among us, but now com- 
parable with that of ‘Scotland, Switzerland, 
or America. This power is already, as we 
see, driving at a hitherto unknown rate the 
machinery of our girls’ schools. Parents are 
full of anxiety to ‘vet their children into our 


schools, children too often wholly unpre- 
pared; they make the most touching and de- 


voted sacrifices to keep their daughters at 
secondary schools and at college, and thev 
realise as never before that these must grow 
uo efhicient, educated citizens, fit to take chee 
part in reconstruction after the war. One 
cannot easily express what we all know and 
feel about the war-work now done bv women, 
any more than we can trust ourselves to speak 
of the valour and the sufferings of our men. 
We think of our girls: in the hospitals, 
doctors as well as nurses and pharmacists 
and maids; in the canteens and the engine 
shops, the laboratories, the farms, the banks 
and offices, and Government departments. 
They have made good: they are there to stav. 
There will be room enough, work enough for 


them, and for men, too, for many vears to 
come. 

You and I serve in public secondarv 
schools, but we must always remember that 


the mass of our people are educated in what 
many Lancashire folk call with perfect ac- 
curacy the public school—that is, the primary 
council school. Here, too, there is already 
obvious a new power, a new belief in educa- 
tion, as the programme of the W.E.A. shows. 
Opinion is general that the age for full-time 
education should be raised to fourteen with no 
exemptions whatever, that local authorities 
should have power to make the age fifteen 
(sixteen even is mentioned in some schemes), 
and that there should be compulsory part- 
time education from fourteen to seventeen (or 
even eighteen) forall emploved voung persons 
in the employer’s time, with a further limita- 
tion of the hours of emplovment. 

Even the more prejudiced among our farm- 
labourers are learning the need for instruction, 
like a Shropshire private I know who has 
been guarding German prisoners and cannot 
get over their superioritv in education to the 
men of his own kind. Our upper classes, in 
many wavs so akin to the primitive tvpe of 
British workman, are also learning to believe 
that the nation must be educated after all, if 
we are to hold our place among nations in 
the future. This new and increased demand 
for primary, for part-time continuation, and 
for a greater provision of secondary and tech- 
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nical education will mean a literally enormous 
demand for teachers in the coming years, 
teachers who must largelv be women. Our 
secondary schools will “be called upon for a 
supply of such teachers, and a great part of 
our duty will be to provide the material. We 
must do all we can to induce the girls we 
can influence to enter our own profession— 
the teaching profession one and indivisible— 
the national service of defence against enemies 
within, as the Navy is the first line of defence 
against enemies without. It will be for others 
to improve the conditions of that service, not 
only as to pav and pension, but as to social 
recognition and professional freedom. What 
we have to do is to inspire our girls with the 
spirit of service, to make them realise that 
in teaching there is a peculiar satisfaction of 
their deepest needs. Medicine, social work, 
industrial research, business: these all will 
take care of themselves, and go on attracting 
aspirants, as they do to-day; but teaching 
will not. 

As regards the girls’ schools themselves in 
the new era, I venture to think no funda- 
mental change will be needed, but there will 
be at least five wavs in which reform must 
continue to develop. We must have better 
preparation before entrance, such prepara- 
tion, at least, as is given in good primary 
schools; no waste of time in the school: 
greater care and consideration for the needs 
of the individual; an even fuller co-operation 
between the teacher and the school medical 
officer; and the more general adoption of 
vocational courses preparing directly for em- 
plovment. 

We are familiar already with all these 
points, and it mav be well later somewhat to 
enlarge upon them. But not from anv 
one subject of study or any one particular 
reform will our girls obtain the best the 
schools have to give. This is rather a life, 
a training, a tradition, a spirit, something 
impossible to describe, but easy enough to 
recognise in practice, something which comes 
by living the life of the school term after 
term, which we who are fortunate enough to 
have learnt can never forget. The new county 
schools have caught it; the new type of 
boarding-school has added new elements. H 
grows and changes, but is always the same. 
Asa girl and a voung mistress, I who now 
address you was privilered to know one of 
the founders of this tradition, Frances Mary 
Buss. She was a great woman, like a great 
mountain, like Mont Blanc from the Chamonix 
vallev, near at hand overpowering, whose 
grandeur and supremacy are seen only from 
afar; as we look back over the vears we 
wonder and admire the more, seeing what 
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seat at hand all could not see, the truth and 
‘he wisdom of her principles. These principles 
are being justified all around us now: to fit 
«rls to be useful in the world; to secure 
“toughness and order and accuracy; to care 
the average girl and raise her by devoted 
~aching to a standard she would never have 
sached alone; to open the doors of the uni- 
‘cstty. that women might enter all the 
~asure-houses of knowledge; to give oneself 
J one’s work as did those heroes of Italian 
medom whose story she so often told. 

inthe new era our discipline will come from 
ve soul within rather than be imposed by 
“ies from without; we shall teach new sub- 
mts, we shall differentiate and re-classify our 
“pls more and more; we shall have 
#mistry and engineering and commerce for 
vt college girls; it will be our own heroes 
cad martyrs whose stories we shall tell. But 
\ shall seek to follow on our course in the 
“unit of the pioneers, 

Turn now to the detail of reforms. First and 
‘“remost there must be better preparation of 
‘te girls before they enter; the state of things 
_a present is to those who know a crving 
sandal. We find everywhere large numbers 
vresenting themselves for admission who 

“ow practically nothing well. Time would 

‘to explain fully the how and the why of 
= marked deficiency, which is in certain 
cstricts as bad almost as it was a generation 
20. [n my own experience, both the best 
epared and the worst are produced from 
ach of the types of preparatory education, 
ome teaching, the public elementary school, 
«d the private school. “When they are 
wad, they are very, very good,” as the old 
erase has it; but each produces some ex- 
“oles which are “very, very horrid.” The 
ater numbers of these sad cases of wasted 
“ars, years worse than wasted because habits 
“idleness and indiscipline have been formed 
ind wrong instruction acquired, come from 
ovate schools, and not unnaturally, since the 
aw allows any unqualified person to. set up 
scha place. Parents, furthermore, have no 
“rans of knowing w hether such a school is 
“ally eficient; constant change takes place 
in the personnel, and—most serious weakness 
“ all-the fees paid are generally wholly in- 
adequate to provide proper education in the 
ence of grants from public funds. 

Many parents have no idea of the real cost 
it education, and could not afford it if they 
‘ad: thev should learn that in the public 
“iementary school thev will find a much better 
ae of education than anv they can afford 
~ Pay for, and thev should, as citizens, see 
“at that this public school is improved 
where it may fall short. For parents who 
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can pay high fees, all that is needed is some 
method of discrimination which would point 
out the excellent and efħcient private prepara- 
tory schools that alreadv exist, and encourage 
the foundation of others. Between these two 
sets of parents are many who can afford, and 
would prefer to pay, moderate fees, fees 
which would cover the cost of preparation, if 
the Government grant of £2 paid for the 
public elementary-school child were payable 
also for other children in etticient schools. 
It is a monstrous injustice to the middle-class 
parent that he can get no help in the edu- 
cation of young children from the State 
whose taxes he so largely pays, if he prefers 
to send his child elsewhere than to the public 
elementary school. 

Secondly, we must avoid waste and im- 
prove methods zn our schools. ‘They are not 
perfect, as we know. The old gibe is still in 
part true that the mistresses learn the lessons 
and say them to the girls. The new exami- 
nation schemes under Circular 849 will, let us 
hope, somewhat relieve the temptation to do 


this. Schools will present their own svilabuses 


and the school record will be taken into account. 
But something more fundamental is needed 
in the school: we must have more individual 
work and more co-operative work. We must 
get rid of competition, and form our classes 
into groups to work together. Private study 
in a school librarv is, of course, according to 
Montessori principles. Much more might be 
done in all subjects of a secondary education 
bv mistresses who had studied Montessori 
methods in the infant school, to let girls work 
by themselves at what they wanted to do. 
Such methods would be an excellent prepara- 
tion for matriculation examinations; believe 
one who has seen them tried. 

Thirdly, and this is again on Montessori 
lines, we must consider the individual more, 
and arrange the work to suit her capacities 
and needs. It is fatal to try to make every 
girl learn everything. We must have elec- 
tives; we must not fall into the fallacv of the 
allgemeine Bildung, or follow the deadly 
fashion of the Scottish intermediate and 
leaving certificate examinations. There 
is a very real danger here in the new era. 
Persons in high places with great influence 
are enamoured of the Prussian and Scottish 
svstems, which might cure some of the weak- 
nesses of a bovs’ school. Other influential 
persons are fighting the battle of science and 
of the humanities, and are demanding that 
their own subjects shall be made a necessarv 
part of all secondary education. But who is 
standing up for the girl, who will see that 
she is not overweighted ? These Government 
committees contain scarcely anv women experi- 
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enced in the education of girls; the science 
committee has no woman biologist to stand 
up for that type of science which the girls’ 
schools have found to answer their needs. 
The manifesto of the five humanist associa- 
tions takes little account of the burden their 
scheme would place on the average girl.. We, 
whose main duty and interest is the child, 
not the subject, must make our voices heard 
in protest against this coming over-pressure, 
if the womanhood of the nation is not to be 
injured in its growing time. Each school 
must find its own solution of the problem. One 
problem of curriculum will, in the new era, 
be easier of solution—the place of the domestic 
arts. If, as seems likely, time will have to 
be found in the education of boys for a cer- 
tain amount of militarv training, the corre- 
sponding time in girls’ schools will be free 
for housewifery teaching. Further, there will 
be in the homes, there has been already, a 
revival of the practice of housework by edu- 
cated women. Some of the time given to 
games and amusement bv our girls will be 
spent, as it was in my vouth, in helping the 
mother at home. It was for this that the free 
Saturday morning was arranged by Miss 
Buss in the early davs. Saturdav-morning 
hockey ought to be abolished in favour of 
-marketing and kitchen work. The schools 
can give a.certain amount of teaching in 
cookery and sewing and even laundry-work; 
but the home is the proper place for the girl 
to learn housecraft, and her mother is the 
proper teacher. 

Among the housecraft subjects the school 
can teach is of course hygiene; this is best 
done, either by or in close co-operation with 
the woman medical officer. In the new era 
we shall see, it is to be hoped, much greater 
co-operation between the teacher and the 
woman doctor. Medical inspection of the 
right kind, with the proper personal touch, 
helps us more than I can well say with some 
of our greatest difficulties. I cannot speak 
too strongly on this point, and I would refer 
those who wish for details as to the kind of 
help that is given to Dr. Catherine Chisholm’s 
book on the subject. As has been suggested 
above, the future will bring greater pressure 
in the girls’ schools; we feel this alreadv. 
Our only hope is in the influence of our medi- 
cal women, who will be listened to bv all 


concerned, and who reallv know and can 
judge confidently in matters where we 
teachers are but amateurs. 

The fifth point is vocational education. As 


many more girls will have to earn a living, 
and as money to spend on their education 
will be less, schools in the future will do more 
and more to develop courses of study which, 
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| while presenting the elements of a liberal edu- 
cation and retaining the girls through the 
valuable later vears of school life, will prepare 
directly for employment on leaving school. | 
have long believed firmly in such courses, not 
onlv because they are of practical use—ust 
which has of late been proved over and ovel 
ayvain—but even more because, through suct 
training, many girls make progress who neve! 
did well on ordinary matriculation lines. | 
am convinced that there are many girls—pos 
sibly many boys also—for whom the bes 
secondary education is that definitely directec 
to and coloured by their future vocation, a: 
is that of the Roval Naval College at Osborne 
On entering such courses they work as they 
had never worked before, and the work is thei: 
own; they mature in character, they learn the 
spirit of service and citizenship. It is not s 
much that in a vocational course a girl come: 
to write one hundred words a minute in short. 
hand, or makes so much money by the sale o! 
vegetables from the school garden, or so mani 
plum puddings for local hospitals in the 
cookery lessons; it is that she gets out of he! 
vocational course the true spirit and disci- 
pline which she cannot gain from the usua 
academic courses of study. For this reasor 
time is of the essence of the contract; twc 
years (in my own experience) is desirable, anc 
nearlv half the time should be given to non- 
technical studies, coloured and biased bv 
reference to the technical ones. In the rural 
economy course, for example, biology and 
some mathematics would be emphasised, and 
a foreign language might be omitted, while 
in the secretarial course the reverse would be 
the rule. Some of these vocational courses 
would be carried on in sevarate trade schools; 
indeed, in the new era we must have a much 
greater varietv of schools, especially along the 
borderland where primary, technical, and 
secondary education meet, the provision for 
voung people who go to work between fifteen 
and seventeen. 

It has seemed better to consider the more 
purely educational questions first, and then 
to glance at certain administrative problems 
which will gravelv concern our schools. The 
first and most serious of these is the danger 
of bureaucratic control. This has since the 
Act of 1902 become a verv real danger to 
secondary and even to higher education in 
England, as it has long been in America. 
There the influence of the official and the 
local authority has brought it to pass that 
much of the best teaching is outside the 
public svstem, and has killed the initiative of 
the headmasters in the public schools. Those 
who know are well aware how quietly all over 
England the position of the teacher is being 
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murede Can one recommend an able 
asistant-mistress to seek a headship under a 
leal authority which, on grounds of a very 
ase economy, prevents her having a secre- 
acy, even if she pays for one herself? There 
i many less well-known examples of un- 
‘appv conditions, conditions which by injur- 
ty the teachers injure the children. What 
the Way out ? 

We cannot, as members of a national ser- 
“œ, expect to be autocrats; there must be 
sale control. But it must be through the 
ci-honoured and well-tried system of govern- 
sg bodies. Every school ought to have its 
“board of governors or managers, which 
wuld contain representatives of the parents. 
hese governors will take a real interest in 
ie school, will bring breadth of view to 
oplement the narrow knowledge of the pro- 
sonal teacher, and will make the school 
answer to the needs of its area. Not by sets 
“tules from an office, but by the English 
‘sunct for compromise and the public spirit 
ad common sense of unpaid public servants 
‘tl public control of the school be best 
secured. 

For a central authority we must have, as 
wll as the Board of Education, an organ of 
‘government as a profession, like the 
General Medical Council. The Teachers’ 
Registration Council will, we hope, serve this 
purpose. We teachers can do much our- 
«ives by breaking down the barriers between 
“ferent branches of the profession, by good 
“nradeship and professional spirit. Mis- 
“esses with Board of Education - certificates 
mM good two-year course training colleges 
“ould be welcomed in our secondary schools 
& teachers of forms up to thirteen years of 
A our own Junior School mistresses should 
n y posts in elementary schools; mistresses 
We high academic and specialist qualifica- 
inthe ues each both in the high school and 
ae ersity; university research scholars 
lesa par time in the secondary schools. 
‘ad fia counsel of perfection that heads 
adek aoe should periodically go back 
oe Se again, but it would 
subordinates Or them and for their 
i oe aS a profession, more contact with 
inlidave youd than we get even in our 
he ays. We need to be workers in it. This 
"aS me to sugo eee gs 
ee Suggest to you that we ought to 
al something analogous to the retirement 

ies In the Navy d | A i ‘Ae 
“a maior me and the Army, by which, 
wt become a 1 St retire at forty-five if he has 
antistress T f If an assis- 
fire iş -> 7 the time she is about thirtv- 
S Not likely to get a headshi f 
“me importan. get a headship or a post o 

ce and dignity as an assistant, 


she should give up teaching and take to those 
other professions now opening for which 
teaching experience has been already found 
to be so good a training, occupations such as 
welfare work in factories and other forms of 
social work, the better type of business posts, 
posts as labour exchange officials. In all these, 
women teachers I know are doing well. It 
might be desirable to take up such work for 
a time only, and then come back to the schools 
—anything to get out of the grooves in which 
so many of us get fossilised, men and womer 
alike. 

Thirdly, it would be a calamity if in the 
greater interest now taken by the State in edu- 
cation the place and influence of the parent 
were destroyed. It is sad enough that 
hitherto in elementary education almost of 
necessity the parent has been ignored and 
powerless. This deficiency 1s a main reason 
for the weakness of our elementary system. 
The virtue of the day school lies in the co- 
operation of the school and the home, 
especially with girls. ‘‘ Co-ordinate jurisdic- 
tion with mutual subordination’ is the 
formula which best defines their relation, the 
well-known Scots formula for the relation of 
Church and State. 

It has been no small part of the good for- 
tune of the girls’ high schools that they have 
had, because of their fees, to depend in part 
on the parents, and therefore carry the parents 
with them and satisfy the needs of their 
clientele. The most serious objection to free 
secondary education appears to me to be that 
the influence of the parent will thus be danger- 
ously lessened. We teachers do not know 
everything about the children, after all. One 
reason why the official is so dangerous is that 
he knows, nothing—they are only numbers to 
him. To the parent the child is everything. 
The modern fashion of belittling the parent 
and the familv defies alike biology and the 
Fifth Commandment, and no lasting good can 
come of it. The greatest administrative 
reform we need in education is to restore to 
parents their proper place. 

In conclusion, speaking as I do to women 
of my own profession, to whom I owe truth 
and sincerity in the matter of our future duty 
as teachers, I would make bold to sav that 
the greatest need for all our work in the 
new era is that it should be vitalised and 
illumined by an inner spiritual purpose. This 
faith, this philosophy must permeate all our 
teaching: the’ separate formal periods for re- 
ligious and moral instruction, observance, 
and training have their place, of course, but 
thev are of little use if the life of the spirit is 
limited to these. It must go right through 
everything, from the smallest detail of physi- 
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cal care and supervision to the most advanced 
lessons in science or history or literature. 

In Mr. A. Clutton-Brock’s book, “The 
Ultimate Belief,’ as in his recent articles, 
we have indications how this penetration can 
be carried on, and how essential it is. You 
will remember he shows there that man can 
find his ultimate satisfaction only in the pur- 
suit and achievement of a spiritual purpose, 
which he considers as Truth, Goodness, and 
Beauty. The Rev. William Temple, in his 
British Association address last September, 
brought out the same idea, which he expresses 
briefly in a recent letter: 


We need for our lives some ultimate, and not merely 
comparative, aiiegiance. We need some ruling prin- 
ciple which shall give their sphere and place to all the 
admirable aims and causes which just now claim our 
attention. 


The phraseology is different, but the meaning 
isthe same. In these deep things all expression 
is inadequate and incomplete. So will it be in 
the schools : some will be provided by particular 
social groups as special organs for the expres- 
sion of certain elements of truth more forciblv ; 
in others a more general and less exclusive 
philosophy will prevail, and the many-sided- 
ness of truth will be more freely recognised. 
But whichever way be the custom, the ulti- 
mate responsibility comes on the teacher. ‘It 
is not what we say, or even what we do, that 
matters, but what we are.” We have to go 
on with our regular work according to the 
training and the rules of our profession, with- 
out thinking too much of our responsibility ; 
but we need the inner strength and wisdom 
that come from the deepening of our own 
inner life, according to the method which each 
has found to be the right wav for herself. We 
must each within our souls keep alight the 
sacred fire, and so all around us will receive 
from it light and heat. We must, bv some 
spiritual dynamo, draw from the ‘central 
source of power the current we need to drive 
our shaping tools. All these are but words; 
the metaphor, ancient or modern, is but a 
phrase. Let us turn rather to the similitude 
given long ago bv the greatest of all teachers : 
“Come ve after me, and I will make vou 
to become fishers of men. 


The Earliest Voyages Round the World, 
Edited by P. F. Alexander. xxiii+216 pp. (Cam. 
bridge University Press.) 3s.—This book is a useful 
supplementary reader or source-book for classes in his- 
tory or geography, or both. It oonveys in practically 
contemporary form accounts of four vevages round 
the world: the Spanish expedition of M: wellan, the 
two Enslish journeys of Drake and Cavendish, and 
that part of the Dutch exploration under Le Maire 
and Schouter which led to the discovery of the route 
round Cane Horn. 
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THE OBJECTS OF SCIENCE TEACHING 
IN SCHOOLS. 


By the Rev. J. R. Wyxxe Epwarps, M.A. 
Headmaster of Leeds Grammar School. 
Į’ 


must be remembered that 

teaching in schools two chief objects are 
in view: first, the acquisition of facts that 
“every educated man ought to know ”—the 
laws of Nature, the constitution of our 
planet and its atmosphere, the chief pro- 
perties of light, heat, and electricity, and 
their bearing upon daily life; and, secondly, 
the respect of the man of science for truth 
—his determination to observe phenomena, 
irrespective of preconceived ideas, and to 
reason on observed facts without being ham- 
pered by preconceived theories. (The dith- 
culty of carrving out such a determination 
even by students of science is well illustrated 
by the fact that the discovery of large quanti- 
ties of inert argon in the atmosphere was not 
made for a generation after the constitution of 
the atmosphere was supposed to be known 
with absolute accuracy.) 

Now of these two objects the second is by 
far the more important, and if we are to keep 
our place as a nation in the foremost ranks in 
the world of thought and of the industrial 
world also, it is essential that such an attitude 
of mind should be recognised as a necessary 
part of the equipment ‘of all educated men. 
As Lord Bryce pointed out in his wonderful 


address to the Classical Association at 
Leeds, there is no necessary antagonism 
between humanistic and scientific studies. 


Thev are alike necessary and complementary 
in the training of the well-balanced mind. 
This isa point in which we have at last reached 
agreement, and it has been found by those who 
have tried it that there is no insuperable diffi- 
culty in giving boys who will later take up 
classical studies a suitable course of science 
up to the age of sixteen, or in giving would-be 
mathematics and science stude nts a training 
in linguistic studies. They will not be able to 
compete with the cucumber-frame products 
of the preparatory schools in the present un- 
healthy competition for scholarships at the age 
of fourteen, which have been forced upon these 
schools by the stupid svstem by which the 
public schools make their awards; but when 
thev reach the university stage such boys will 
not find themselves behindhand in classics 
and will have the inestimable advantage of 
being able to understand what scientific people 
are talking about and the main principles un. 
derlying scientific method. Thev mav ever 
be able. like the late Lord Salisbury or Mr 


1 Fron the presidential address to the heaps ated Association of Head 
masters at the annual meeting on January oth. 1917. 
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in science. 
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hiliour, to bring to the aid of science the dia- 
nual skill and power of expression which 
ter classical studies have given them. 

And here I would enter the strongest 
“æst against the modern fashion of 
ending humanistic as compared with 
vate studies. Both are equally neces- 
vand I am always thankful that a good 
tof mw time at school was devoted to 
“sos, and that I was not allowed to specia- 


unul a few months before I stood for a. 


~re scholarship. I would even go further 
ad say that I believe the very best foundation 
"the most advanced scientific work is to be 
sadin some cases in a classical training in 
arly stages. Mv greatest Oxford friend 
"i Classical Greats before beginning his 
srtval work, and when he reached the age 
‘thirtv-ive had passed all the men of his 
“Neri standing in the London Hospital. 
Ne are all slowly being forced to the 
“mlusion that we have been moving in too 
atow ruts, and that we must get out of them 
“We are to hold our own in industry with 
‘many and America after the war. The es- 
“oushment of committees by the late Govern- 
‘eit to inquire into the teaching of science 
sid modern languages, following upon the in- 
“esting questions lately addressed by a body 
“ eminent scientifiC men to certain head- 
-sters and parents, is a sign that we are at 
at alive to the necessity of setting our house 


` 


in order, 


But when we are agreed that the time has 
“ne to improve our systems of science teach- 
"zand to bring science to bear more fully 
ihe problems of our daily life, we are met 
ee difficulties, the solution of which will 
all the ingenuity of the nation. We are all 
Swed that science must be taught, but the 
“stion at once arises, “Who are to be the 
“chers?” Tt has been notorious among 
ets that no post is so difficult to fill 
wie And if science is to become 
Sueded S, as it already is in the majority of 
ae ; secondary schools, an integral part 
n: e ee of all bovs, the question of 
D s Adequate teachers becomes most press- 
eee are the victims of a vicious circle. 
tative ing to the interim report of the Con- 
her Ed Ommittee on ‘Scholarships for 
exarded T there were 440 scholarships 
rs xford and Cambridge during the 
A . ‘Of these, 205 were awarded for 
s a i Or mathematics, 81 for science, 56 
“long a and 8 for modern languages. 
tips at O small a fraction of the scholar- 
O° science. ord and Cambridge are awarded 
dhli o ie as long as the bias in the 
ong shal o's Is too largely humanistic, so 

we fail to attract a sufficient pro- 


portion of the best brains of the country to the 
teaching of science; and as long as science 
masters as a whole are inadequate (there are of 
course plenty of brilliant exceptions) we shall 
expect to find that the weight of influence is 
against the pursuit of science, and a false idea 
tends to arise that the reason of the inadequacy 
of science masters is that science does not 
afford a training for the mind at all com- 
parable with that given by the humanities. If 
by science we mean science pure and simple, 
I am inclined to agree; but if it were the 
custom for science students to find time for a. 
sound training not only in their mother- 
tongue, but in some extraneous subject such as 
history, or a modern, or even an ancient, 
language, I feel sure that such a training would 
prove the basis of a sound education. 

It is noteworthy that many of the masters of 
science, such as Huxley and Tyndall, have 
been masters of expression also. It 1s abso- 
lutely essential that a solution of this difficulty 
of increasing the supply of science teachers 
should be found, and all schoolmasters should 
use their influence to persuade an adequate 
number of their old boys to take up science 
teaching as a profession. This is not an easy 
task. We, who are teachers by choice as well 
as by necessity, know that no calling 1s more 
fruitful in hope and in realisation, but to the 
mind of the undergraduate the profession will 
often have little attraction, and he needs 
showing that it is really an adventure of faith. 
I may say in passing that the burning 
question of the salaries of teachers is most 
insistent here. If we are to attract good 
science men into the profession, they must be 
paid adequately, and the highest positions in 
the profession must be open to them. We 
have already overcome manv prejudices, but 
another that must go is that no one but a 
classic can preside over the destinies of our 
great public schools. I believe that in the 
single exception where governors have had 
the wisdom to choose an eminent man of 
science it has not been found that the classical 
side has suffered in anv way. 

But the second difficulty is still greater. It 
is to adapt our science teaching to the need of 
industry without taking away its power as an 
intellectual stimulus, and to persuade the 
manufacturers of our country that it is to their 
interest to have the very best advice that 
science can give them and to pay for it accord- 
ingly. The difficulty arises from a very real 
misunderstanding between academic and 
practical men. ‘‘ There is a real danger of 
teachers underestimating the deep-seated 
powers of Englishmen: of neglecting the true 
genius of our countrymen; and, in short, of 
falling into a narrow-mindedness which tends 
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to put us out of sympathy with the people we 
desire to serve. No one who has studied the 
history of our industrial development, or who 
has moved observantly among our industrial 
community, can have failed to be impressed 
with the great native capacity of Englishmen 
for practical affairs. The quality is one ex- 
ceedingly difhcult to define. It is very 
elusive, but it is there—the power of doing | 
things—a power compounded of energy, 
shrewdness, determination, sense of the fitness 
of things, and knowledge of the intuitive kind. 
Who does not know the man who, somehow or 
other, can get hold of the right thing; knows 
a good thing when he sees it; has an unerring 
sense of a wrong thing; knows when and 
where to buy a thing, when and where to sell 
a thing—who, in short, does not know a good 
craftsman; and where in the world will you 
find a better than in England? I honestly be- 
lieve—nowhere.”’ On the other hand, this 
same practical man has an innate distrust of 
our scientific theories. He thinks that the 
university man of science is working some- 
where in the clouds and without any reference 
to the wants of daily life; and it is our part to 
show that this 1s not the case, that it is the 
master of pure science who finds out the ideas 
which lie at the back of most modern improve- 
ments—wireless telegraphy, Rontgen-ray treat- 
ment, Welsbach mantles, and the rest. “By 
what definite plan are you to get discoveries 
of this kind made? The answer we know is 
that you must let your men of genius work in 
their own way. The time has gone by to 
wonder whether the scientific work carried on 
in the spirit of a philosopher or a man of 
genius with his feet on the earth subserves 
the material needs of humanity. Who is 
there who will dare to set his finger on any 
patch of new natural knowledge, and say, 
This may be edifying, but it is nothing to 
us’?”1 

To- come, then, to the present facts. I have 
made careful inquiries as to the extent to 
which this demand is being met at the present 
time, and I think it will be worth while to give 
the results in some detail, and in giving these 
somewhat sordid details I must guard against 
the imputation of considering that the prac- 
tical business outcome of our scientific teach- 
ing is more in the thoughts of us schoolmasters 
than its influence on the minds and characters 
of our pupils. The real difficulty has been in 
the initial stages. A number of firms are pre- 
pared to give a fair salary to a scientific adviser 
who has mastered all the details of their par- 
ticular needs, but they have not all the fore- 
sight to secure good men and train them. I 
remember some years ago having a temporary 


1 Prof. Smithells’ address to the Association of Gas Workers, 1909. 
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and had got a first in the Natural Science 
Tripos. He was no at all suited by tempera- 
ment for a schoolmaster, and [ asked him why 
he did not try to get into some works as 
chemical adviser. He told me that he had 
answered two likely applications, and that in 
both cases they promised that if he would 
come tor two years without salary they woulc 
re prepared to offer him a salary of £200 ¿ 
vear at the end of that time. To us who know 
how impossible it is for the average man whe 
has spent four years at the university with the 
aid of scholarships to keep himself for anothei 
two years from the age of twenty-three, the 
offers were indeed empty. Before the wa: 
the salaries of works’ chemists were generally 
inadequate. An analytical firm would start < 
graduate at £100 or £120, with the possi 
bility of rising to £150. 

A member of our own association wrote tha 
after graduating B.Sc. (second-class honour: 
in chemistry) and spending a year in researcl 
work in Germany and a further time at a loca 
university, he was offered a post of £100 a: 

“research chemist” to a large firm. Thi 
works manager of the firm was killed a few 
days afterwards, and he was offered the pos 
at the princely salary of £150, with no hop 
of a rise. He declined the offer, and accepte 
a science mastership instead. 

Another member of the association writes: 
“If you want examples of successes, I have no 
much to give you; but if you want a typica 
English method of treating science, here is ont 
from the experience of one of my best pupils— 
a scholar of Trinity, who obtained first classe: 
in both parts of the Science Tripos in his 
three years at Cambridge. He was recom. 
mended to a great armament firm, and afte: 
an interview with the directors (he is a mos’ 
presentable person, by the way), and full con. 
sideration of his claims, the firm offered hin 
a post at exactly nothing a vear for two years 
with the prospect of being taken on at the enc 
of that time at a salary. If they had offerec 
25S. of 30s. a week he would have gone anc 
risked it, but he could not afford to work for 
one of the wealthiest firms in the country fo! 
nothing.” 

Prof. Cohen, in a recent address to the 
Cavendish Society in Leeds, gave some amus 
ing instances of this attitude of the employer 
A` university student asked a possible em. 
ployer if his B.Sc. was essential, and was tolc 
that it would not invalidate his application 
Another graduate who wished to discuss witł 
his emplover a scientific problem relating tc 
manufacture was told by him that he “didn” 
want anv of his academic twaddle.” 

But this account would not be complete 
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unless one were to add that there are some 
tms in England that have been fully alive 
tu the value of the best scientific advice. They 
bave paid their men adequately from the start 
and encouraged them to undertake research 
-1d make suggestions of new methods, and 
1 | were to mention their names you would 
‘cause that the result was satisfactory from a 
inancial as well as from a scientific point of 
CEW. 

This was before the war, and no doubt things 
x2 better now, but one still hears of graduates 
«ving in Government munition works as 
“lence experts at £2 a week, which they are 
vpared to accept in their anxiety to “do their 
"for their country, while workmen in the 
ume works may be earning their £5 or £6 
™r week. There are, however, signs of a 
ange, and the great demand and very limited 
“py of expert science men is giving rise to 
-bnormal conditions. I have heard of a junior 
zember of a university staff being offered 
4300 a year by a firm; and a member of the 
‘sociation tells me that his chemistry master 
»as allowed to name his own salary as assistant 
‘ecretary to a great firm, and was raised £50 
“thin six months of his appointment. 

_ Weare meeting at a time full of possibilities 
i education and full of hope. New schemes 
“t national education have been put forward 
"y the Council of Educational Reform, by the 
'\orkers’ Educational Association, and by the 
National Union of Teachers. All agree that 
ne national education must go farther than 
t has done in the past; that education for all 
“ust reach to the fifteenth or sixteenth vear; 
“at after that boys who leave school must have 
TAG hours in the factory limited and must 
“ve time to continue their education ; and that 
° secondary schools must be open for all who 
An profit by them. Even the older universi- 
¿> are moving, and Oxford, apparently 
“parng of being able to reform Responsions, 
Sains for some plan of insisting upon some 
fas pe in science for all those who 
i ees A degrees. We are not so 
'icular plan A a know whether the par- 
3 to hail a as put forward is workable 
inderstandin ith joy her realisation that an 
onen 8 of scientific method is the pre- 
his a : of every educated man. . 
“rv of En lish a momentous year in the his- 
tives wear education. The supreme crisis 
and we n unrivalled opportunity of advance, 

Board of Eaa PPY in having at last at the 
“stinguished oan in Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, a 
deep knowled Xxtord historian with a wide and 
n all their Ra of the problems of education 
Under his guj sia and we are hopeful that 
rational e diese hand a reasoned scheme of 

On may come into being. We 
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do rot look forward to a sudden educational 
millennium, and we know that many grave 
problems of our national existence may stand 
in the way of an early realisation of our hopes, 
but we do feel that a beginning will be made 
which will ultimately produce saner minds in 
a saner body corporate. 

We have spent on this war sums that would 
have seemed altogether impossible to the sober 
judgment of three years ago, and we have 
heaped up for ourselves a national burden 
which can never be shaken off in our life- 
time; but the possibility of such expenditure 
has opened our eyes to the magnitude of our 
national resources, while the extraordinary in- 
genuity with which our enemies have brought 
to their assistance the results of many years of 
patient scientific research—in their industries 
before the war and in their methods of attack- 
ing during the war—has brought home to us 
the supreme necessity of making the ‘fullest 
use of the practical results of scientific research 
if we are to preserve our. position as one of the 
leading nations of the earth. We must resolve, 
therefore, that, whatever economies may be 
necessary in order to recover from the effects 
of the war, we will not deprive the generations 
who are to come after us, and must supply the 
places of all those brave ones whom we have 
lost, of their right to the best education that 
it is in Our power to give them. 

THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND 
THE POSITION OF WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN SCOTLAND. 


By C. E. Ainsiiz, B.A. 
Headmistress, George Watson’s Ladies’ College, 
Edinburgh. 

HE War Office issued recently an illus- 
trated list of the occupations in which 
women are at present replacing men absent on 
military service. In this list are represented 
various types of munition work, different 
processes carried on in breweries, dye works, 
tanneries, and printing-houses. Illustrations 
appear of women engaged in agricultural 
work and the care of horses, of women acting 
as porters and van-drivers, of women taking 
the place of bakers and*butchers, and serving 
as assistants in large provision shops and 
stores. They are seen controlling or repairing 
complex machinery requiring for manipula- 


tion both strength and skill. 


In addition to the women workers named 
must be mentioned those who, since the war 
broke out, have undertaken new forms of 
clerical work in banks, offices, and Govern- 
ment departments; those who are taking the 
place of men as teachers in boys’ schools; and 


1 From a paper read at a conference arranged bv the Scotti-h Education 
Reform Committee, and held in Glasgow on January 3rd-4th, 1917. 
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' the vast army of those engaged in alleviating 
the sutfering of the sick and wounded, whether 
as doctors in charge of military hospitals, or 
as nurses or ambulance attendants. 

Such are the pursuits in which the women 
of our country are at present engaged. We 
are witnessing the first stage in a tremendous 
experiment, “which cannot fail to supply 
thinkers with very important data bearing 
on woman’s function in the State, and the 
type of education which would best prepare 
her for it. 

What women are doing now may usefully 
be made the starting-point of an inquiry as 
to what they should be doing under normal 
conditions, or at least under the conditions 
likely to prevail after the war. It may be 
prudent, however, in any investigation made 
at the present time, to discount certain 
observed results as supernormal in character 
and not likely to recur. During the past two 
years supreme efforts have been made by 
women in response to motives of exceptional 
intensity. 

We may be witnessing a phenomenon com- 
parable to the “Devil's leaps” in different 
districts, which test the credulity of tourists 
and probably bear witness in legendary 
form to some superhuman achievement. in 
times of crisis. If we cannot discuss the out- 
put of the woman munition worker without 
allowing for the motives by which she is in- 
fluenced, it is clear that we must place before 
ourselves certain definite aims in girls’ educa- 
tion before criticising existing systems or 
suggesting modifications. An ideal must be 
framed, a conception which will satisfy the 
hig hest aspirations of women. 

Now the first point I wish to make is this, 
that in the last resort no statement of aim 
which does not transcend mere sex difference 
will be found satisfactory. Philosophy and 
religion are indeed agreed i in regarding sex as 
a negligible factor, reversible even in the 
view of such as dream of re-incarnation and 
a cycle of lives. It is perhaps necessary to 
insist on the spiritual significance of woman’s 
life as its essence, because she stands for the 
perpetuation of physical life and has been 
associated in every age (not always creditably) 
with special endowment of physical charm. 
“Puffs, powder, patches,” satisfactorily sums 
up women in Pope’s view, and certain writers 
on eugenics in modern times are preoccupied 
rather with physical fitness than intelligence. 

If we accept as a worthy aim of education 
the conception of “‘self-realisation for the ser- 
vice of the race,” the difficulty arises, in 
applying it to women, of deciding what should 
be the sphere of self- realisation and service. 
The seclusion and subjection of women have 
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found advocates in every age. History is 
sometimes appealed to as justifying such a 
policy. But history shows many fluctuations 
of practice and sentiment, and affords no evi- 
dence that women are unfitted to undertake 
responsibility and to participate in the life ot 
citizens, 

The teaching of biology has a more direct 
bearing on the question of woman's sphere. 
Prof. J. Arthur Thomson reminds us that 
man and woman, in their resemblances anc 
their differences, illustrate the great sex diver- 
gence which is found at every stage in anima 
evolution. These sex differences are not mere 
additions or appendages to organisms simula! 
in other respects. The differences in mak 
and female organisms are fundamental, perva. 
sive, and express themselves not only in struc- 
ture, but in habits and functions of life. Ever 
minor differences are of importance because 
they are closely related to this fundamenta! 
diversity. The superiority of men ove! 
women in muscular strength might perhaps 
be cited as an expression of a fundamental 
difference in bodily structure. The musculat 
inferiority of women, being an essential and 
not an accident, ought probably to be taken 
into account in any attempt to decide between 
suitable and unsuitable occupations. 

Related to differences of structure and of 
vital processes in men and women are certain 
characteristic qualities or tendencies. It is 
important to avoid dogmatic statement where 
conditions are complex and evidence conflict- 
ing. We appear, however, to be justified in 
the assertion that men in general display more 
energy and incline to experiment, while women 
lean to stability and the acceptance of things 
as they are. Men, as a rule, have greater 
powers of conscious reasoning, women of intu!- 
tion. Men discover or utilise new forces. 
women combine and harmonise them. Men 
are inclined to generalise, women to dwell 
upon details. Genius is more common among 
men than women; the capacity for taking 
pains is stronger among women than men. 
(Carlyle’s assertion that the two things are 
identical is entirely untrue.) 

These statements will scarcely be regarded 
as controversial; their truth is generally 
admitted. We must, however, bear in mind 
that it is often difficult to decide whether dit- 
ferences are innate or due to environment. 
Nature and nurture are joint producers of the 
organisms we study. The vagaries of inher!- 
tance, which follows now the male and now 
the female line, are also to be reckoned with. 
We must beware of labelling as natural in- 
capacity what mav be imperfect development 
due to lack of proper stimulus and exercise. 

What conclusions, then, do we draw from 
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ne study of biological facts? We conclude, 
the first place, that the highest achievements 
x Woman, her most original contribution to 
he sum of human effort, will be the natural 
iutcume of her distinctive qualities of mind 
ad body. Her specialised activities will also 
t the most productive ones, and if increased 
vutput were alone desirable, if the principle of 
‘vision of labour could be applied without 
imit in the social sphere, we should have a 
vong argument for restricting Women’s pur- 
ils. Human beings are, however, different 
wm machines. Those who reach the highest 
wel of development are those who show the 
Jratest capacity for dealing with varied expe- 
‘ences. To stagnate is to die, and to 
ontinue to do things which have become 
sechanical from repetition is to risk mental 
arophy. 

It is obvious that home activities, the care 
ol children, the tending of the sick, call forth 
zany of the most characteristic aptitudes of 
women. It is absurd to conclude that her 
mice will be less valuable if it is tinctured 
wih intellectual gifts or reflects a cultured 
vironment. The charge has been brought 
wainst. the higher education of women 
tat It creates a group of interests which are 
antagonistic to the claims of the home and 
mrenthood. If this is so (the facts are, of 
“urse, in dispute), it may be due to the failure 
w bring intellectual pursuits into vital rela- 
ton with everyday life. The particular line 
“i study adopted may in individual cases 
^ unfortunate. Intense preoccupation with 
uvhly abstract studies may tend to weaken 
in men and women certain forms of feeling 
an a perception, Unless an antidote is resorted 

» the parental value (actual or possible) of 
nen and women alike mav in such cases be 
tepreciated. It is, however, unfair tacitly to 
mply that diminished intensity of feeling is 
+prehensible in the woman and venial in the 
han, 

Let us now endeavour to apply these general 
principles. The form of education given to 
“omen at the present time is the outcome of 
“education where it has long been in force, 
ard of the conditions under which girls’ 
He of the modern type became general. 

e pioneers of the movement for such schools 
held the conviction that women suffered from 
tie lack of opportunities such as were open to 
ven. Ihe opponents of change denied the 
vadacity of women to undergo “and proht by 
an „ Proposed discipline. The implied chal- 
ile T a be met. A policy of expediency 
ee st opted. The first step appeared to 
‘he ae that girls and women could pass 

aminations which were the recognised 
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were accordingly presented for local examina- 
tions, leaving-ceruficate examinations, and 
university examinations under the same con- 
ditions as their brothers, and soon accumu- 
lated a long list of successes. 

lf we compare the average middle-class 
women of our own day with those of the early 
Victorian oe from which the present svs- 
tem is a recoil, we find in them more mental 
alertness, sien er. eiT, and a wider ex- 
perience of life. The completeness of their 
equipment in other respects depends, in my 
view, on the success with which bookish in- 
terests have been supplemented by an enlarged 
social outlook and a strong corporate spirit. 
The indirect forces of education even at the 
school stage are of great importance where 
women are concerned. Specialisation in its 
extremest form rarelv falls to their lot in life, 
and usually entails loss upon themselves and 
others. 

In reviewing educational practice in relation 
to reform, we must keep steadily before us the 
needs of the average individual. The highly 
gifted girl will not be seriously injured bv a 
bad SV stem, unless it allows her to become the 
victim of excessive application. She can, as 
a rule, reach her inevitable goal by a variety 
of routes. The girl of limited capacity can, 
however, only De stimulated successfully 
within a restricted area. There are, so to 
speak, patches of mental anesthesia or low 
sensibilitv. She mav become a failure in life 
because during the formative period she was 
only stimulated in areas where she had 1 
powers of response. The mistake in the ne 
has been that the natural interest which girls 
take in all problems connected with home life 
has not been made the starting-point of a 
reasoned svstem of intellectual training. 

Alternative curricula are urgently 


needed 


from the age of thirteen or uice onwards to 


meet the needs of girls of different types, and 
to allow of development along lines of study 
not suitable for bovs. There should, however, 
be no compulsory differentiation. The option 
of taking a course identical with that pre- 
scribed for bovs should be left. Some know- 
ledge of hvgiene and the laws of life should 
be imparted to all girls. During the last two 
or three vears of school life many would profit 
most bv courses which would develop intel- 
ligence and powers of reasoning through the 
study of problems connected with home 
life. The home, as we know it, could be 
shown in relation to economic develop- 
ment and the facts of historv. Interest 
could easily be aroused in social work 
for the alleviation of povertv and sickness. 
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Something should be taught of local govern- 
ment and of legislation atfecting the interests 
of young persons and of women (and other) 
wage-earners. Knowledge such as this would 
tend to strengthen the protective instinct and 
quicken sympathetic response. Such feelings 
are closely connected with maternal instincts, 
and they should be developed in all and find 
an outlet, whether in the close ties which 
marriage brings, or in the work and interests 
of the economically independent woman. 

The domestic arts, cookery, laundry-work, 
needlework, should be learnt at school by more 
girls than at present; they cannot, of course, be 
learnt by all. The lessons given should, how- 
ever, Start from a scientific basis and include 
laboratory work in its simpler applications to 
home activities. Intellectual effort as well as 
skill of hand should be exacted, and certain 
purely cultural subjects insisted on. 
study of design could be applied in needle- 
work, and simple methods of keeping accounts 
could be taught as part of an arithmetical 
course. 

Girls who leave school at fifteen or sixteen 
should be able, if they desire it, to gain an 
intermediate certificate by devoting some time 
to domestic arts during two years of their 
course. This work should be accepted in 
place, say, of algebra and geometry, and 
some of the science courses now in operation 
should be modified in the direction of illus- 
trating home arts. But to yield satisfactory 
results work of this type should be done for the 
most part at the post-intermediate stage and 
lead up to a leaving certificate. When girls 
stay at school until eighteen or nineteen, little, 
if any, of their specialised study of domestic 
science should come into the intermediate 
course. Subjects of general culture are the 
best preparation for specialisation of any kind. 

I have little hope of an education of the type 
I have named being rightly conceived and 
satisfactorily carried out in the schools while 
the teachers of domestic subjects enter upon 
their special training with so low a standard 
of general education. The intermediate certi- 
ficate admits to training, and, indeed, even that 
low standard of attainment is not exacted in 
all cases. What it is desirable to bring about 
is nothing short of a revolution in the attitude 
of women generally to home life in its relation 
to society, and in the methods of domestic 
management. How can this be done unless 
the teachers are widely read in history and 
economics, and have undergone an adequate 
training in science? A system of co-educa- 
tion such as exists in Scotland is not favour- 
able to the development of a scheme such as I 
have outlined, nor is it likely to be promoted 
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where women teachers have no scope for 
initiative. 

Co-education will no doubt continue to pre- 
dominate in the educational system of Scot- 
land, and appears on the whole to be in 
accordance with Scottish sentiment. From the 
period of adolescence, however, if not earlier, 
some drawbacks must be noted so far as girls 
are concerned. Under a co-educational system 
too little stress has been laid on ideals of con- 
duct directly connected with woman’s function 
in life; there has been a danger of overworking 
girls; there has been too little incentive to self- 
realising activities unconnected with the study 
of books. There has been a tendency to rest 
content with an inadequate standard of per- 
sonal refinement and manners, and there has 
been for girls too little association with intel- 
lectually gifted women in positions of 
responsibility. 

It is therefore desirable, in the interests of 
girls attending all grades of schools (primary, 
intermediate, secondary, junior student 
centres), that provision should be made for 
special supervision and control by a woman 
teacher with definite status and special 
responsibility. Where the head of the school 
is a man, such a woman teacher would as 
senior mistress or lady superintendent take 
special oversight of such matters as the girls’ 
health, conduct, recreation, manners, and rela- 
tions with the boys. Women appointed to 
such posts should have a good scholarship 
record as well as sympathy, sound judgment, 
and experience. In large centres there should 
be some schools of the intermediate and 
secondary type under the education authority, 
not of the co-educational type, with a woman | 
as head and a majority of women on the staff. 
The position of women teachers in Scotland 
also calls for careful consideration. Thev 
have at present little scope for initiative, and 
their remuneration is quite inadequate. They 
compare unfavourably in these respects with 
mistresses in England, where the secondary 
education of girls is practically in the hands 
of women. 

The Association of Headmistresses in 
England is an influential body, invariably con- 
sulted by the Board of Education when any 
matter affecting girls is under consideration. 
In 1911 there were in grant-aided secondary 
schools alone 142 headmistresses with salaries 
from £300 to £1,000 (in one case over 
£1,000). 

A comparison is instructive of official 
figures supplied by the Board of Education 
and the Scotch Education Department with 
regard to schools as at March 31st, 1911, and 
June 3oth, 1914, respectively : 
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Secondary and 


Secondary higher grade 
schools in schools in 
England Scotland 
(grant-aided) ` (grant-aid d). 
£ Z 
Average salary for headmistresses 332 175 
ee » p assistants 123 IIO 


The figures for primary schools in Scotland 
we even more striking :— 
Of the 10,141 assistant-mistresses, 77°7 per cent. 
__ had less than £ 100. 
Of the 919 headmistresses, 54°3 per cent. had less 
than £, 100. 


l; we consider assistants and heads together 
xe tind that 75 per cent. of the women at work 
n primary schools had less than 4100 a year. 
It would be easy to show that the 
sisordinate position of women teachers 
n Scotland was due in the first instance 
t their unfitness for higher work. The 
wid svstem was, however, retained from 
a spirit of conservatism after changed condi- 
ions had deprived it of justification. A 
university education and proved skill in teach- 
ing have (except in a very few instances) left 
women ineligible for any but subordinate 
pests. As modern language specialists, they 
tave in some schools been responsible for the 
highest instruction given. In other depart- 
ments thev have had: neither responsibility for 
a department nor the influence which is its cor- 
rltive The position of subordination as 
regards organisation and teaching which has 
heen assigned to women has affected unfavour- 
anly their development and their outlook. 
Thev have for the most part acquiesced in the 
existing system ; such women teachers as have 
aspired to wider opportunities and more scope 
tor initiative have had to seek these things 

outside of Scotland. 
he question of the position of women in 
te Scottish educational system will have 
special urgency and importance in the new 
conditions after the war. When schools are 
reduced in size and increased in number—a 
much-needed reform—it is probable that more 
women than at present will be eligible for 
leadships. The conditions of their employ- 
ment and their relations with men colleagues 
ea for careful consideration and adjust- 
But apart from the question of any modif- 
cation of system and of the serious loss 
involved in the passing of many able Scots- 
Boa into English schools, it is inconceiv- 
ale that the present rate of payment in schools 
see type can remain in force. Many 
thee ey subsist on the salaries 
re ceive. Their preoccupation with 
roses ae and their wholly inadequate 
ace ebar them from travel, the pur- 
ot books, the social intercourse and the 
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recreation necessary to maintain or increase 
their efficiencv. Until the rate of payment is 
raised to a level which will secure for all 
women teachers a standard of living suited to 
the needs of the educated classes, it is idle to 
look for the improvement in general educa- 
tion which is a vital factor in the national 
development. ` 


— 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATION. 


By WirLaĪÊ Boyp, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil. 
Lecturer in Education, Glasgow University. 


VERY student of the history of education 
knows that great social upheavals bring 
in their train more or less profound changes 
in education. In the light of this principle it 
is not difficult to make a general prophecy 
regarding the effects of the world-war on our 
schools and universities. Indeed, the be- 
ginning’ of change are already in sight in the 
widespread educational renaissance, and in the 
various controversies which are its inevitable 
result. What is more dithcult to foretell is 
the direction in which education will move in 
the near future. And even here we are not 
altogether without guidance. The outstand- 
ing lesson of the war has been the tremendous 
power of organisation and science in human 
affairs; and that lesson, which has been 
learned with blood and tears, is not likely to 
be forgotten with the return of peace. We 
simply cannot go back to the old-fashioned 
haphazard practices which have hitherto pre- 
vailed so largely in education as in every other 
sphere of national life. Whatever the par- 
ticular reforms which may be instituted, the 
basis of them must, so far as possible, be the 
sure and exact knowledge we call science. 

This idea is not, of course, a new one. Ger- 
many had applied it with conspicuous success 
in other fields than war; and so in a less 
degree had every civilised nation. Every wise 
manufacturer in our own country knew that 
if he were to keep up with the times he must 
continually be scrutinising old processes, and 
finding out new ones with the aid of the 
scientific expert. What had not been so clearly 
realised was that the same thing held good in 
all the practical activities of life—in education, 
for instance, as much as tn industry. 

It is true that there is a difference between 
education and industry. The fundamental 
questions in education are questions of value, 
which are outside science altogether; and 
personality, which is the essential fact in 
teaching, eludes scientific analysis. Yet, just 
because the spiritual values are meaningless 


1 A piper read at a conference arranged by the Scottish Education Reform 
Committee, and held in Glasgow on January 3rd-4th, 1917. 
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without organised expression, and because per- 
sonality must embody itself in definite forms 
of behaviour, all the considerations which have 
led to a general recognition of the importance 
of scientific research in industry apply, to 
some extent at least, to education. The 
methods of organisation and of teaching cur- 
rent in our schools are in no sense inevitable. 
They have been evolved from the experience 
of centuries, and, like all human institutions 
which are the product of uncritical experience 
rather than of deliberate thought, they are of 
uncertain practical value. Many ọf them are 
excellent, but many, perhaps most, are not. 
Some are positively bad, and many more, 
while good enough up to a certain point, are 
wasteful of time and energy, and not very satis- 
factory in their results. Plainly, what is 
wanted in the efficient school system which is 
the ideal of all our reforms is the same con- 
stant examination and criticism of existing 
practice by scientific methods which are 
gradually leading to the elimination of inferior 
methods in other arts. 

Following the industrial analogy, two forms 
of research may be distinguished. The one ts 
what may be called theoretical research—re- 
search of a general kind, with no immediate 
reference to practical needs. This is the kind 
of work which industrial experience has shown 
to have the highest value in suggesting new 
ideas—it was responsible, for example, for the 
discovery of the aniline dyes and the incan- 
descent gas mantle—and it is as necessary in 
education as in industry. At the very founda- 
tions of all educational effort are our presup- 
positions about the mental characteristics of 
children at different ages, about the mental 
differences of the sexes, about the hvgienic 
effects of school life, about the remoter effects 
of studying particular school subjects, etc. In 
the absence of knowledge on such matters we 
are at the mercy of prejudice and of general 
impressions. Systematic inquiry properly 
directed has here a wide but little explored 
territory in which to work. 

The other form of research may be described 
as practical research, directed to the solution 
of definite problems in educational practice. 
The number of such problems is legion. It 
is not too much to sav that there is not a single 
subject in the school curriculum which could 
not be made to vield better results with verv 
considerable economv of time and effort if 
only the same careful methods of investiga- 
tion were followed as are employed by up-to- 
date business men with regard to industrial 
processes. Take, as an example, the teaching 
of writing. It might seem as if an operation 
so simple and so mechanical as writing offered 
little scope for research, but, as a matter of 


fact, there is real uncertainty about the proper 
size of letters, the best slope, the most advan- 
tageous hand and arm movements, the value 
of guiding lines, the best method of teaching 
in the early stages, etc. Obviously a great 
deal will need to be done before we know how 
to teach writing in the most scientific way. 
And what is true of writing applies equally to 
other subjects. 

Besides such questions of detail there are 
others no less practical, of a more general 
interest for school organisation. For 
example :— 

(a) We need to find out the age at which 
the different subjects can be most profitably 
begun: whether, for instance, in view of 
children’s imperfect comprehension of time 
relations, it is worth while attempting to teach 
history before ten or even twelve; whether, 
again, there is any advantage in teaching read- 
ing and writing before eight, or giving formal 
lessons in arithmetic before ten. 

(b) We need to find out the number of hours 
per week that will give the best results in anv 
particular subject: whether, for instance, as 
has been suggested, four hours arithmetic 
would not give quite as good a return as five 
hours. 

(c) We need to get standards of perform- 
ance established in the various subjects to 
provide objective tests of progress. 

Assuming that the case for educational re- 
search has been made out, the question that 
immediately arises is as to the persons who 
are to do the research work. The answer is 
that it depends on whether it is theoretical or 
practical research which is to be done. 

Theoretical research of a broad, compre- 
hensive kind calls for expert knowledge and 
skill and for very considerable leisure, and 
could be best accomplished in connection with 
the universities and training colleges. 

If, as seems probable, all the Scottish uni- 
versities establish a Degree in Education at 
an early date, for the more advanced study of 
educational theory and practice, it is to be 
hoped that research work like this will form an 
essential part of the prescribed course of study. 
Even apart from the universities, instruction 
should be given in the technique of research in 
every training college bv a special teacher en- 
gaged on research work himself. If there 
were a laboratory for experimental pedagogy 
in all the colleges as there is in Edinburgh, so 
much the better; but with or without a labora- 
torv this kind of work should be part of the 
training of all teachers. 

In the second kind of research the univer- 
sitv and training-college teachers would be 
handicapped by their comparative remoteness 
from ordinary school work. The right people 
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se are Obviously the inspectors and the ` 


“iets, Who are up against the daily difficul- 
io ul cdass-room practice. 

The inspectors are at the disadvantage of 
m being actually engaged in teaching, but 
te jact that in going round the schools they 
aè the opportunity of seeing school work 
¿æ under all sorts of conditions puts them 
n.alavourable position for forming a balanced 
iisnent on the problems of the school. If 
"z Education Department had a specialist on 
is val devoting himself to educational re- 
«xh, the unsystematic observations of the 
¿nary inspectors might be directed and co- 
«inated in such a way as to lead to really 
ciuable additions to the sum total of assured 
sledge about education. The admirable 
“cial reports on educational subjects issued 
: he English Board of Education when Dr. 
chael Sadler was responsible for its in- 
‘stvation work show how much could be 
«nein Scotland by similar methods. Another 
“table precedent is the employment of an 
“wert psychologist for purposes of research 
‘mong other things) by the Education Com- 
vee of the London County Council. 

But it would be a great mistake for the 
“hing profession to leave the investigation 
" educational problems either to university 
“perts or to the Education Department. 
“entific management after the American pat- 
“a, with all the workers’ actions controlled 
-= specialists, is a very dubious expedient 
“ca with manual labourers: it would be in- 
"able in the case of a learned profession. 
‘uc only way of escape is for the teachers to 
“me the experts themselves. In point of 
“i. there are many problems which could be 
& ætter dealt with by teachers than by any 
“ders. It is true that there are compara- 
“rly few teachers with the special interest and 
“4lty for making investigations, but that is 
el the more reason for giving the necessary 
a to these few, and for seeking to in- 
- ‘their number. With this in view, three 
"Cs could be done 
m R council of the new institute might 
p E En committee, composed partly 
ennei] at a necessarily members of the 
e ) and partly of university and 
Shod. A E acquainted with the 
i Smilies i ee of research. This 
be taken ie d decide which problems were 
"IS for aa at any particular time, devise 
«ol 5 ais Solution, arrange with the 
ee Which the tests were to be applied 
a.€ to the worki f th als 
brained, rking up of the materials 
‘oy | 
mine Measures might be taken bv this com- 


to 
tohlems ee teachers to submit their 
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tion, and to provide competent guidance to any 
who cared te undertake work on their own 
account. 

(c) To secure the general co-operation of* 
teachers, arrangements might be made for the 
publication of the work of this committee or 
of any independent investigators, as well as 
for a periodical survey of books and articles 
on educational research. A journal like the 
Secondary School Journal might profitably 
devote a couple of pages of each issue to this. It 
would be still better if Scottish teachers could 
publish a special journal, like the excellent 
Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, which is 
edited on behalf of the English Training Col- 
lege Association by Prof. J. A. Green. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


HE death is announced of Mr. J. G. Fitz- 
maurice, formerly one of H.M. Inspec- 
tors of Schools. Mr. Fitzmaurice was educated 
at University College, Oxford; he was after- 
wards called to the Bar, and was appointed an 
Inspector of Schools in 1871. On his retire- 
ment in 1902 he became Director of Education 
for the county of Warwick. Mr. Fitzmaurice 
was a good linguist, who studied the German 
system of education on the spot, and devoted 
all his energies to furthering the cause of 
education. He had a wide and varied experi- 
ence, and at different times had charge of 
districts in the North, in the Midlands, and in 
London. His kind and sympathetic manner 
drew out the best work of those teachers with 
whom he came into contact. One of his col- 
leagues writes: “I learned a great deal from 
him, for he took a broad view of schools, and 
was a shrewd judge of character. He hada 
wide experience of the world, and possessed a 
power of handling different types of men in 
which I sometimes fear we younger inspectors 
fall short.” 
* u * 


A NUMBER of inspectors have been lent by 


the Board of Education to other Government 


eir investigations for considera- . 


departments. Some of those in the Ministry 
of Munitions are proving that, though educa- 
tionists, they are business men. One who 
acquired his business training as a head- 
master is now distinguishing himself bv 
cutting down contractors’ prices. There are 
at the present time two widely different atti- 
tudes towards the work of inspection. One 
says, in effect, that inspection during the war 
can only be to see the things that are being 
done well, to admire them, and’ to talk of 
them to others; and what is the good of that? 
The other is that of the man who regrets 
his transference almost for the self-same 
reasons; he had lost the opportunity of en- 


- 
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couraging the teachers who were doing good 


work, those who were carrying on. 
* k*k R 


THE Council of the Girls’ Public Dav 
School Trust has appointed Miss A. F. E. 


Sanders, the present headmistress of Tun- 
bridge Wells High School, to be headmistress 
Miss Sanders 


of Sydenham High School. 
was educated at Dublin and Girton, where she 
took the Classical Tripos. 
Sheldon, who was formerly a mistress at 


Blackheath High School, and from 1898 to 


1901 headmistress of Dover High School. 
*+ + *# 


AMONG the schoolmasters killed at the front 
is 2nd Lieut. N. L. Natsmith, of the North 
Staffordshire Regiment. He was formerly a 
master at Wadham House, Hale, and at The 
Craig, Windermere. One who knew him well 
in school writes: “If he had been spared he 
would certainly have made his mark in the 
Not for nothing did Noel 
Naismith live in this house, The Craig, with- 
out once losing his temper or saying an un- 
kind word, doing more than he was paid for, 


and even doing it as though he were in- 


curring and not conferring an obligation. I 
have never met a schoolmaster who had a 
better influence on boys or who was more 
beloved by them.” 


* k k 


THE Rev. W. W. Hopwoop, hon. canon 
of Lincoln, died on January 12th at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-three. Mr. Hopwood 
was formerly headmaster of King Edward 


VI.’s School, Louth, and of Queen Eliza- 


beth’s School, Alford. 


* * & 


Mr. R. WHITELAW, for forty-seven years a 
pacts at Rugby School, died on February 
tn. 


* * x 


In the list of honours recently conferred is 


the name of Temporary Brigadier-General 
Fabian Ware, who received the C.M.G. He 
is the Director of Graves Registration, and it 
is mainly due to the efficiency of the work of 
his department that the identity of the graves 
of fallen heroes is maintained. Mr. Fabian 
Ware was formerly a master at Bradford 


Grammar School. He some years ago accom- 


plished important educational work in South 


Africa, and on his return became editor of the 
His interest in education was 


Morning Post. 
maintained throughout his journalistic career, 


and under his guidance the Morning Post 
added to the good work that it was already 


doing for the cause of education. 
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InN his address to the Assistant-masters 
Association in January, the Dean of Man 
chester referred to himself more than once a 
a wreck among schoolmasters, though he i 
obviously at present far from a wreck. Bisho 
Welldon’s comment on the accommodation a 
some of the old public schools as compare 
with that of the council schools drew fron 
Mr. Somerville a reminder of the value o 
historic associations. He recalled a room 1 
the building of which timber from the Spanis: 
Armada had been used; a room of painfu 
recollections to many, for it contained th 
whipping-block of the lower school; an 
none of those who knew it would for a momen 
consider the disuse of such a room, even 1 
favour of a modern structure. 
ONLOOKER. 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES IN PUBLI( 
SCHOOLS. 


WE are permitted to publish the subjoined memi 
randum drawn up bv the committee of the Associatio 
of Public School Science Masters to serve as the tes 
of the evidence offered on behalf of the association t 
the Government Committee on the Teaching c< 
Science, the chairman of which is Sir J. J. Thomsor 
The memorandum presents reasonable views as to th 
purpose and practice of science teaching in the publi 
schools, and gives the Government Committee valt 
able material for consideration, particularly in regar 
to the practical points upon which the association ca 
speak with the authority of experience. The mem 
randum is supplementary to the statement, signed b 
Prof. Turner and Mr. A, Vassall, issued by the ass 
ciation in October last (see THE SciooL Wor 
November, 1916) in reply to an invitation from whi 
is now the Council for Humanistic Studies to stat 
the aims and educational claims of the teaching of tb 
natural sciences. 

Memorandum. 
A Statement of the Views of the Committee of th 
Association of Public School Science Masters on ce 
tain points of Fact, Principle, and Policy in connectio 
with the Teaching of Natural Science in the Publ: 
Schools. 


AGE Limits FOR SCHOOL SCIENCE. 

The teaching of natural science in public schools . 
of recent growth. Until quite recently most of tt 
boys who took up this subject did so with the inte: 
tion of making use of the training in their futu 
Careers. Even now, in some public schools, the nun 
ber of boys learning science is small. It is, howeve 
becoming recogniseu that science should form part í 
every boy’s general education. For this reason it 
necessary to put some, at least, of a boy’s gener. 
training in science before the age at which specialisir 
Should be allowed. Too early specialising is b: 
policy: the age at which this mav be begun bv t} 
average boy is about sixteen and a half years. 

Before this age (or its equivalent for forward | 
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~ kward bovs) the pupil should have spent, on an 
ge, four hours a week at science for a period of 
< st two years, and six hours a week for a 
“cre two years. Thus the work should be begun 
“he preparatory schools. The only work recom- 
-ied to be done there is in nature-study and prac- 
- . measurements (under mathematical masters). See 
\ureStudy in Preparatory Schools” and ‘The 
ation of Mathematical and Science Teaching ” 
i, rach 6d.). 
It is essential that all boys should have the chance 
‘sme systematic study of science. Courses of 
“.¢Study in preparatory schools cannot be said to 
-h this need, and boys enter the public schools in 
. vent forms according to their attainments at about 
“- Je of fourteen years. It is advisable, therefore, 
'*.) begin the courses of systematic science in the 
. ot forms of schools, but rather in a form above 
“itis rare for a boy to enter. If science is 
‘tin the lowest forms of a public school it should 
* {the nature of an extension of the observational 
` and mensuration done in the preparatory schools. 
xr a boy has reached such a standard of general 
"tion that he may be allowed to specialise to a 
7n extent, he should have the opportunity of de- 
az about eight hours a week to science if he 
-$s todo so. At a still later stage the specialisa- 
«should be more marked in the case of those who 
~ æ a scientific career. 


SCIENCE IN EXAMINATIONS. 


lí these ideals can be reached by any means other 
“a making science compulsory in examinations, 
= X means should be employed. If they cannot, 
“rulson by examination regulations must be ap- 
‘-+ But this should then be recognised as a neces- 
“evi, Science masters know that there are boys 
` *hese intellects natural science makes little appeal 
“ugh they believe that the proportion is smaller 
“on the case of Latin, to take an example. They 
“Stor the removal of compulsion in other subjects 
«than for the employment of compulsion in their 
y have no wish to hinder the progress of a 
mac genius or of a heaven-sent artist by making 
“und at an uncongenial subject for which he has 
 ‘potude and which may not benefit him. A com- 
= Would be to have compulsory examinations in 
zme which carried good marks; but not to make 
“em the subject responsible for failure in the 
“station, Science, though, should be compulsory 
“al boys for a substantial part of their time and 
“=l career, 

: 'S possible that some system of inspection of 
` m by examining bodies, combined with the grant- 
x 2 certificates on the recommendation of a properly 
e, master, might prove to be the solution of the 
“s-* problem of insisting on science being learnt 
_ “ey boy, without the restrictions necessarily 
Ct When there are examination syllabuses. But 
of wails of such a scheme would require careful 
“Ring out, 
% far as 


es 
aal 


À education in science is concerned, it ıs 
*4 good plan to place the subject in a group with 
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mathematics for examination purposes, and to insist 
on a certain standard of attainment in the group; for 
thereby it is the non-mathematical boy who is directed 
towards science, and he may be just the one to whom 
the subject is unprofitable, 

The subject is of sufficient importance to stand in 
a group by itself. But by the system of grouping sug- 
gested by the Board of Education (Circular 849), the 
importance given to science seems to be less than half 
that attributed either to * Classics and Ancient His- 
tory” or to "t Modern Humanistic Studies.” And in 
the grouping proposed in recent reports of the Pre- 
vious Examination Syndicate, science in a general 
education seems to be valued much less than half as 
highly as Latin alone. l 

But there is, at present, a yet stronger argument 
against the attempt to foster the teaching of science 
by making the subject compulsory in examinations. 
So long as instruction in science was given, only tu 
those who were destined for a scientific career, it was 
natural (if, perhaps, unwise) to aim chiefly at incul- 
cating scientific method, with a certain disregard of 
general knowledge of natural phenomena. This was 
done, for the most part, by logical courses in hydro- 
statics, heat, light, electricity, and chemistry. But in 
some of the schools where science has already become 
a compulsory subject it has been recognised that such 
courses may be unsuitable for the non-scientific mind. 
The attempt is made to arouse his appreciation of the 
value and scope of science rather than to teach him 
the elements of a subject which he will drop even 
before leaving school. In such schools a considerable 
proportion of his science hours is devoted to 
studying subjects ranging from the universe to 
the electron: astronomy, geology, biology, physio- 
logy, etc., are all drawn upon in such teaching; and 
science is taught in a general manner by directing 
the attention of pupils towards objects rather than by 
making them learn * subjects.” In other schools the 
study of science is approached through its applications 
in engineering or agriculture. 

Now that science is becoming recognised as an 
essential part of a liberal education, it is probable that 
the kind of teaching indicated above will be more 
generally adopted. The inevitable effect of making 
science compulsory in examinations would be to hinder 
experimenting in educational methods, at a time when 
this is most important. 

In spite of what has been written above, if there is 
no way of making science training in schools both 
general and adequate except by compulsory examina- 
tions in science—a point on which this committee is 
far from satisfied—such compulsion must be employed. 
But the regulations should be framed in such a way 
as to limit the freedom of the teacher as little as 
possible. 


EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The work recommended to be done in the prepara- 
tory schools is not systematic science, but rather 
a preparation for this. The kind of nature-study and 
observational work adopted in the various schools 
should differ according to their locality and other 
circumstances. This makes the subject a difficult one 
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for examination purposes, and anything of the nature 
of a rigid syllabus would have a deadening influence. 
But so important is this preliminary work that unless 
preparatory schools will adopt it without compulsion 
through examinations, the subject should form an 
essential part of the Common Entrance Examination. 
The questions set should cover a wide range and offer 
plenty of choice to the candidate. 

It is of the utmost importance that every candidate 
for scholarships on entering a public school should be 
examined in such work, and that a high proportion 
of the total marks should reward him for good work 
in this subject. The reason for this is obvious. So 
long as science forms no part of the examination for 
scholarships, the cleverer boys at the preparatory 
schools will be tempted to neglect the subject, even 
when provision is made for teaching it, in order to 
specialise in more paving subjects. Having found 
these subjects pay, and having attained a certain 
proficiency in them, they are unlikely to wish to 
change to science, or to be allowed to do so if thev 
wish. Thus the most clever boys are diverted from 
science quite early in their lives; it is not putting it 
too strongly to say that in the large majority of public 
schools only those boys who show no signs of becom- 
ing scholars in other subjects can take up science 
seriously. We see here the evils of early specialising 
in their most pronounced form. 


MATHEMATICS IN THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

It is a great aid to a boy’s future progress in science 
if he becomes used, earlv in life, to take measurements 
for himself, especially if the measurements are made 
for the purpose of supplying data for the solution of 
problems. In this way, not only does the boy become 
familiar with the reading of scales and the mensura- 
tion of simple figures, and so on, but he also learns 
to apply his knowledge of mathematics as need arises. 
So far as science is concerned, the power of applying 
mathematics is almost as necessary as knowledge of 
the subject itself. 

In 1909 a Joint Committee of the Mathematical 
Association and the Association of Public School 
Science Masters considered this question very fully 
and issued a report entitled ‘The Correlation of 
Mathematical and Science Teaching,” which is pub- 
lished by Messrs. George Bell and Sons. This report 
gives in detail the kind- of mensuration which it is 
desirable for a bov to do, both at his preparatory 
school and afterwards. 

The mathematical papers in the Common Entrance 
Examination to the public schools should be set in 
such a way as to reward highly this kind of training. 


ENGLISH IN PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


New boys coming to public schools often show quite 
a surprising lack of ability to describe simple objects 
and phenomena. Science masters urge that more 
attention should be given to this at the preparatory 
schools, for at present the teaching of English seems 
to be directed almost entirely towards the future 
literary attainments of the boys. On the other hand, 
the value of descriptive work in science as a means 
of giving training in the writing of English should 
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not be lost sight of by the science masters. In thi 
respect there should be co-operation between teacher: 
of science and English both in the preparatory schooi 
and in the public schools. 


Lack OF APPRECIATION OF SCIENCE BY TEACHERS O! 
OTHER SUBJECTS. 

One of the difficulties in attaining the ideals men 
tioned above lies in the fact that it is rare to fin 
on the staffs of preparatory schools men who ar 
sufliciently interested in science. It does not requir 
a specialist to teach nature-study to small boys. Bu 
unfortunately in the past science training as part of . 
liberal education has been so neglected that lack o 
interest is almost general except on the part of th 
specialists. 

The same lack of appreciation is to be found in . 
large proportion of teachers of ‘‘ form subjects ” in th 
public schools. Although things are better than the 
were, even now masters often exert pressure to kee 
clever boys from taking up science, with the resul 
that the dullards are driven to the laboratories. |: 
future, no doubt, there will be improvement in th: 
respect. 


LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS FROM SCHOOLS TO UNIVER- 
SITIFS. 
The total value of scholarships given for scienc 
should not be less than that given for any other sut 
ject. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS TO UNIVERSITIES AND 

EQUIVALENT SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS. 

Compulsory Greek must be abolished. Scienc 
should take at least as important a place as Latin. 

One of the worst things that can be done in thes 
examinations is to group science with mathematic 
(as is suggested in recent Board of Education circular 
and in the reports of the Previous Examination Syn 
dicate). That means filling the upper science division: 
of the schools with boys who are weak at mathe 
matics, merely because of that weakness. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED BY THE UNIVERSITIES 


The work of schools is affected greatly bv thes 
examinations. In their present form these encourag: 
boys to specialise too early. This statement applic 
to all the subjects of examination. There is litti 
doubt that at present scholarship examinations ar 
exerting a bad influence on general education. 

With regard to science in particular, the examina 
tions often have the effect of making boys specialis 
too strictly within the limits of the subject itself, t 
the detriment of their general training in science. | 
a boy knows, for instance, that he may get a scholar 
ship in chemistry alone, he is tempted to neglect th 
study of kindred subjects. Scholarship papers shoul: 
test the candidates’ general knowledge of science mor 
thoroughly than they do at present. 


THE STAFFS OF SCHOOLS. 

In many schools the number of science masters i 
too small. There is a present need for more scienc 
specialists. Later on, when even form masters ma 
be able to assist in teaching science to the vounge 
bovs, the need mav not be so great. 
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In the better-equipped schoals it is usual to have labora- 
trv assistants to do the more menial work connected 
sth scence teaching. But in some schools all this 
has to be done by the science masters. 

Headmasters often have little idea of the amount 
‘ume required for devising and arranging demon- 
“rations, etc., with the result that the masters are 
verworked, The duties of a-science master frequently 
axude :— 
it) Actual teaching : about twenty-five hours a week. 
n) Correcting written work and preparing lectures 

d apparatus. 
J Organising the laboratories (and sometimes clean- 
zg them). 

p Assisting in the general discipline of the school. 
iie may be 
'3) A house-master. 
it would be an advantage if he could be 
wi Engaged in research into the principles of educa- 
‘on, and 
7) Engaged in scientific research, 

Most of these activities are desirable; it surely is 
“waus that the time devoted to actual teaching work 
“wuld be curtailed. This can only be done by in- 
ceasing the number of teachers of science. The 
munt of science done in the schools must not be 
wade less, nor must the classes be increased in size. 
Th se are often much too big as it is. Sixteen boys 
% the average) are as many as one man can deal 
«xh effectively in the laboratory. 

FEES. 

Laboratory work is expensive. It is customary to 
“ke special charges for this. In schools where 
“ence is compulsory for all boys, the charges do not 
“ep the boys from doing some science; but in some 
“vols where science is not compulsory the charges 
» have this effect. In certain instances the charges 
"e grossly unfair (in view of the small expenditure 
‘i laboratory equipment), and the boys who learn 


‘race are robbed in order to provide cheap education 
:? those who do none. 


ORGANISATION. 

In nearly every school the rate of a boy’s progress 
Sreugh the various forms is controlled to an unfair 
“ent by his proficiency in classical subjects. This 
7 cht be improved by giving a better range of marks 
ir science, but the real remedy is that boys should be 
<"-uped for science and mathematics separately from 
“em subjects. Otherwise the logical sequence neces- 
“rv for science must be broken. 


CORRELATION OF MATHEMATICS WITH SCIENCE. 

It is of the utmost importance that there should be 
“operation between teachers of science and mathe- 
vates, To obtain this, more science masters should 


teaching mathematics (and vice versa) than is the’ 


‘use at present, 
It should never be forgotten that for the purposes 
5 his science a boy not only needs to know some 
ae but also should have the power of apply- 
AZ his knowledge. The extent of mathematical know- 


tige necessary for the science of an ordinary school- 
ky js very limited. - 
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Only a very small proportion of bovs reap much 
benefit from training in pure mathematics, but all will 
need to apply some of their knowledge of the subject. 
This is becoming more generally recognised; but, un- 
fortunately, tradition (supported by the university 
scholarship svstem) is very strong, 


THE TEACHING OF MECHANICS. 


This is in a most unsatisfactory position. The sub- 
ject is fundamental for a right study of science. But, 
as a rule, it is in the hands of mathematicians, who 
too often do no experimental teaching and treat the 
subject deductively. Laboratory work in mechanics is 
essential, and either pressure must be put upon mathe- 
matical masters to teach inductively in the first 
instance or the subject must be handed over to the 
science masters. Since it would assist the co-ordina- 
tion of science with mathematics, the former is the 
better plan. 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. 

During the past twentv years great improvement 
has been made with regard to equipment for science 
teaching. Laboratories for the teaching of practical 
mathematics, including mechanics, are now the most 
general need. 

In certain schools, however, the laboratory accom- 
modation for science is still hopelessly inadequate. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACH- 
ING LATIN. 


By ELeanor Purpig, Ph.D. 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 


WE introduced the direct method into the teach- 
ing of Latin at Cheltenham in September, 1913, when 
many of us were fresh from the inspiration of the 
summer school that had just been held at Cambridge, 
but our first year was necessarily a very transitional 
one, while the numbers then learning Latin—which 
is, with us, alternative to German—were little more 
than half what they are now. For practical purposes, 
therefore, I may omit the year 1913-14 and consider 
that we began our experiments, with numbers suffi- 
cient to found inferences upon, in September, 1914. 
It follows that what I have to say is based upon a 
short experience of some seven terms. 

We do not, as a rule, employ the direct method 
with classes engaged in preparing for the London 
University examinations, or for the higher certifi- 
cate, or Responsions. Hence, in the case of pupils 
who have not entered the college late, but have 
worked their way steadily up through it, the direct- 
method teaching extends normally over some four 
vears; such pupils will have begun the subject at 
about twelve and a half. Very many girls, how- 
ever, come to us later than this, in various stages 
of knowledge and ignorance of the subject, but very 
rarely with any acquaintance with the spoken lan- 
guage, and, therefore, have only two or three years, 
sometimes but one year, of direct-method work before 
proceeding to a class that is working for some 
external examination. 


1 A report on the direct-method work in Latin at the Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College read at the meeting of the Association for the Reform of Latin 
Teaching held on January 5th, 1917. 
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Languages are taught at Cheltenham on the set 
or group system. Thus, girls in the middle school 
are grouped in several sets, mostly of the first or 
second year only, according to knowledge and 
capacity; girls in the upper school in a series of 
groups according to the line along which thev are 
working; further, any pupil may begin Latin at any 
age. Consequently, the organisation of the direct- 
method work is a very complicated business, and it 
is not easy to secure for more than a year or two a 
solid body of direct-method trained girls, accustomed 
to work together and not interfered with by the 
admixture of new pupils with very different previous 
training. Again, the difficulty of securing an ade- 
quate number of experienced teachers, able and 
willing to work on direct-method lines, is often very 
great; at certain periods we require some eight or 
nine teachers all working at once in order to cope 
with the number of sets required for the best group 
of classes—a set consists of from twelve to eighteen 
—and all these must work on a definite syllabus 
towards a common end. 

The amount of time given to the subject is rela- 
tively small; we have four lessons of thirty-eight to 
forty minutes a week, supplemented by two to two 
and a half hours of home-work. I enviously contrast 
this allowance with the six longer periods enjoyed by 
the boys of the Whitgift School, and with the cight 
or nine, or even twelve, periods that I find mentioned 
as given by certain forms in the Board of Education 
Report of 1910 on the teaching of Latin in the Perse 
School! 

I have felt obliged to go into these details, first, in 
order to explain the humble nature of the results to 
which alone I am able to point, and, secondly, be- 
cause, to practical teachers, details are essential if 
conditions are to be understood and any correct esti- 
mate of work done is to be formed. 


GROUND COVERED IN THE Four YEARS’ COURSE. 


First and Second Year.—These I put together, as 
we find it takes our girls four or five terms, the 
length of time varying, of course, with the age and 
capacity of the pupils, to work through the course 
outlined in “‘ Primus Annus,” which is the book we 
have had in use throughout. This includes the forms 
and uses of all tenses of the indicative, active, 
passive, and deponent, the principal parts of a very 
large number of verbs, the declension of nouns, 
adjectives, and pronouns, with constant and extensive 
practice in the uses of the cases, the comparison of 
adjectives and adverbs, and the use of the relative 
pronoun, and some of the commonest conjunctions, 
together with various other points of syntax, in- 
cluding participles and the ablative absolute. Hand 
in hand with this goes the laying of a good vocabu- 
lary and much practice in simple composition, both 
oral and written. Those who are not familiar with 
“ Primus Annus ” can get a fuller conspectus of the 
ground covered by referring to the appendices with 
their Latin summary of accidence and syntax and 
their long lists of words with which the pupil has 
been familiarised. 

The sixth term is devoted to the study of the sub- 
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junctive forms, active and passive, and of the follow. 
ing constructions—dependent statement, clauses of 
purpose, dependent desire, and dependent question. 
For reading-matter we use six short stories that we 
have compiled to accompany some of Mr. W. H. S. 
Jones’s pictures, the stories being designed to intro- 
duce one by one the special constructions requtred, 
while the necessary exercises are drafted and repro- 
duced by the individual teachers. Last year we found 
this syllabus almost too much to accomplish satis- 
factorily in one term, but we hope to manage better 
this year and begin the sixth-term work rather earlier, 
thus securing more time in which the complexities 
of the selected subjunctive uses may sink in. 

Our third-year work brings us to what we still 
find the real crux of our direct-method problem—the 
first tackling of a real Latin author, whether simpli- 
fied or otherwise to begin with, and the study of 
certain artificial constructions which the pupil can 
get on very well without in the simple routine of 
the class-room, but has perforce to acquire now if 
she is to find the reading of a prose author at all 
manageable—e.g. clauses of result, the mysteries of 
gerund and gerund-adjective (which I always find 
present great difficulty), quominus and quin, the per- 
plexing variety of cum clauses, and the different types 
of conditional sentence, which, even in our own lan- 
guage, are seldom clearly realised. 

At Cheltenham we are so placed that we cannot 
afford to postpone reading what I may call real, 
undiluted Latin at this stage, and for intelligent 
reading a clear apprehension of the more artificial 
syntactical constructions is imperative; it takes too 
long, and scarcely, I think, repays the time and 
effort spent upon it, to teach all the required con- 
structions through Latin and to give adequate prac- 
tice upon them in Latin only; meanwhile, they come 
tumbling thick and fast upon the bewildered pupil in 
her reading, and there is serious danger of haziness 
and confusion and consequent discouragement. At 
this stage, therefore, we frankly resort to a good 
deal of English, not necessarily in introducing the 
construction for the first time, but later, by way of 
summarising and of clearing away any confusion 
that has manifested itself; we also vary the helpful 
‘‘ paraphrase ’’ type of exercise by the translation 
of sentences from English into Latin, such sentences 
being based either upon class-room experience or 
topics of the day (the war is a fruitful and invaluable 
theme!), or, more often, on the text under study. 
We find the use of English at this stage a real aid 
to clearness of thought and the solidifying and fixing 
of grammatical ideas, while translation from English 
to Latin is a useful exercise in comparison and con- 
trast of idiom which can be safely indulged in from 
time to time when once the purpose of the new con- 
struction has been understood. 

Next as to our third-year reading. Our great 
difficulty is, of course, to find any original Latin 
author that is easy enough for this transitional stage 
and at the same time interesting and valuable in 
itself. We have tried Mr. Sleeman’s “Cæsar in 
Britain and Belgium,” and various little books of 
simplified Livy, but hitherto all have been defaced 
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wh English notes and vocabulary. At present we 
er experimentings with Mr. Dale's “ Reges Con- 
sl que Romani,” which offers at least a unilingual 
wetuliry, though it contains no exercises of any 
smd; the text, which is unsimplified Livy, has been 
mind very difficult, and progress has been slow 
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inad the first term. Our method is to explain the | 
“tt in Latin first and to try to ensure, by every | 


en of question that we can devise, that both meaning 
xd construction have been understood, but time is 
itl limited, while the pupil’s ingenuity in mis- 
cdrstanding is almost unlimited, and we therefore 
twe recourse finally to translation into English. 
rus is sometimes worked out as home-work on 
caer, the versions being destroved as soon as the 
seage has been gone through in English in class. 
W have found that this translation gives the girls 
cndence and greatly reduces the danger that the 
rss intelligent will be walking in a dreary fog, pro- 
ising to understand without any clear idea of what 
uvlerstanding really means, and it is obviously in- 
‘auuble to the teacher as showing, before much 
mischief has been done, where misunderstanding has 
ansen through her own fault. 
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method of explaining and questioning in Latin, and 
then leaving the pupil to work out for herself her own 
rendering of the meaning as it has presented itself 
to her. It has delighted me to notice in an end-of- 
term examination paper, in which two short passages 
of Livy were included for translation, how varied, 
within the limits of correctness, were the translations 
offered by the better girls. Even from pupils at the end 
of their seventh term I have acquired new lights on 
the meaning of the original from noticing the different 
ways in which it had appealed to them through the 
medium of the Latin explanation, while in the best 
papers I found a courage and reality in the English 
renderings from which my own pedantic type of 


_ accuracy at first shrank appalled, but ended by accept- 


ing with admiration. 

Before leaving the third-year work, I must honestly 
admit that, in my opinion, it is not yet satisfactory ; 
there does not exist, to my knowledge, any text edited 


on direct-method lines that is simple enough for the 


Let me pause here to review the position at the ` 
-a task impossible unless the Latin set is easy enough 


“sinning of the third year and explain more fully 
xay we find it advisable to admit translation at this 
“age in the short Latin life of our girls. We have 
kund that the first two happy direct-method years 
"we done much for them, making them take an 
“rest in the language itself and in the subject- 
matter of what has been read that they rarely took 
"re, but the direct method has not conquered for 
us ‘he old, the almost insuperable, difficulty that they 
‘mi in reading a Latin author for the first time; 
“wd, it has rather increased it, since by reading 
“now mean so much more than we meant of old. 
ae, of getting at the gist of the story has been 
“med, which is precious in that the pupil has now 
‘arned to look for sense and interest in what she 
ads, but this habit needs, we find, to be supple- 
ae by translation if we are to secure, without 
eae expenditure of time, that the structure of every 
s of a complicated period has been understood, 
A that the pupil has some idea how to set about 
T such a period into something like equivalent 
“lish idiom, 
o of this, however, we hope we have aban- 
a een in the old sense of a laborious 
Fp of hi at the meaning of a sentence by the 
stereotyped Sia translations in English notes and 
; Wai rases in vocabulary or dictionary, and 
3 a process which I find recommended in 
ave to is edition of Livy II., from which I take 
ment ae the following :—" Whenever the state- 
carefully bog ong or complex, analvse the sentence 
main verb Aa translating it. After finding the 
e usual ae Its subject and object, if it has one, in 
Phrases * Y, Sort out clearly the other words and 
ay ang eis well we used to know that “ usual 
"sulted from ni Sorting out ’’ and the confusion that 
| should ik at fatal attempt at premature analysis! 
€ in passing to bear my witness to the 
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'n type of translation that is secured by the 
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first term of this stage; at present all the work has 
to be prepared first in class, though it is here that one 
would like to begin to encourage pupils to exercise 
sometimes the independent effort of preparing initially 
for themselves, but this must appear to them at first 


for ready mastery. 

In the fourth vear we attempt a verse author— 
e.g. portions of Æneid II., or, rarely, selections from 
Ovid—and endeavour to finish the scheme of construc- 
tions, including such points as the uses of important 
subordinating conjunctions not yet studied, and a full 
treatment of Oratio Obliqua—also to begin systematic 
translation from English into Latin prose and written 
translation at sight from Latin into English. For the 
Virgil reading we have this year put a plain text into 
the hands of the girls, the teacher supplving for their 
use, sheet by shect, Latin explanations of all difficulties 
that they are likely to find in the text; time has been 
lacking to prepare the set passage first in class, and 
we feel strongly that at this stage pupils should learn 
to do this work for themselves, so they have been 
expected to prepare some ten lines as half-an-hour’s 
home-work, getting at the meaning so far as possible 
and at least realising where their difficulties lie. 

Translation of passages previously worked out has 
been taken in class when opportunity offered, and 
portions have been afterwards written for home-work. 
During this first term of the year, I must admit, the 
results of this method have been somewhat disappoint- 
ing; many of the set, which happens to consist this 
year of girls of rather a juvenile type of mind, gener- 
ally profess to have understood very little, but the 
teacher attributes this largely to want of concentration 
on their part, and of patient effort to follow the written 
Latin explanations. Next term she proposes to allow 
translation in class immediately after each passage has 
been hammered out in Latin, clearing this off before 
a new passage is set, and occasionally following this 
up, as before, by written translation of a longer portion 
as home-work. Passages for translation into Latin 
prose have been made up by the teacher, mostly repro- 
ducing the Virgilian narrative, and introducing the 
special constructions under study at the time, as well 
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as others by wav of revision, and this has been found 
more satisfactory than to use, as we have done previ- 
ously in the fourth vear, a book of passages which 
call for a vocabulary alien to the special study of the 
vear. 

On the vexed question of free composition, which, 
with us, generally takes the form of free reproduction, 
I need merely sav that, though we still cling to it as 
a most stimulating exercise, experience has led us to 
be much more wary inthe use of it and to introduce 
fixed limitations both in length and form. 

Beyond the fourth vear I have had experience in 
direct-method work only with small sets of girls: in 
the fifth vear we read a few Odes of Horace and 
portions of Mr. Weatherhead's Selections from Livy, 
entitled ‘‘The Revolt and Fall of Capua’; in the 
sixth vear, .Eneid IV., as part of the higher-certificate 
course, the other higher-certificate book, Livy L., 
being too long and too difficult to be attempted on 
direct-method lines in the time at our disposal. In 
taking the Livy selections in the fifth year, I was 
struck by the amount of the original text which a 
really good pupil could on this method assimilate and 
reproduce, and in reading the 4th Æneid by the appre- 
ciation the girls showed of the book when we ap- 
proached it through the medium of Latin. Personally, 
I felt I had never got pure joy out of either Virgil 
or Horace until I tried to study and explain them in their 
own language; for one thing, I realised that I had 
never before fully entered into their meaning, and I 
hope this deeper grasp on my own part helped to make 
our common study more effective and inspiring. 

To sum up very briefly, I have striven to make it 
clear that my colleagues and I are no advocates of 
“talking Latin” for its own sake, but pursue the 
direct method, in so far as we do so, in order to give 
vitality to the study of the language and help our 
pupils to a firmer hold upon it and ultimately to a 
greater enjoyment and appreciation of its literature. 
We find that the interest which they take in the subject 
has very much increased since we adopted this method, 
and our most experienced teachers would be extremely 
unwilling to abandon it; indeed, I doubt whether, even 
if I wished, I could persuade them to do so. At the 
same time, from a varietv of causes, we think it 
advisable to introduce considerable modifications into 
it in the third, and still more in the fourth, year. As 
regards the tangible results achieved, we note that 
the benefit of the direct method is felt at first chiefly 
in the composition, and that the first reading of a 
Latin author still means very hard work and has 
eventually to be helped out by translation into English; 
on the other hand, pupils appear to carry awav from 
their reading infinitely more than used to be the case 
and to know their author much more thoroughly. 


Here and There Stories, Senior. Discovery and 
Commerce. By D. W. Oates. 96 pp., illustrated. 
{Macmillan.) 6d.—This booklet is a brightly written 
account of the expansion of the known world, with an 
emphasis upon the British share in that progressive 
movement. Mr. Oates rightly insists throughout upon 
the importance of the merchant service, and inevitably 
leads to his final chapter, * Our Heritage—the Sea.” 
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REFORM OF ENGLISH 
SPELLING. 


The following letter, signed on behalf of the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Society by Prof. Gilbert Murray, Mr. 
William Archer, and Prof. Walter Rippmann, has been 
addressed to the Reconstruction Committee appointed 
by the Government to consider educational] reorganisa. 
tion :— 

The Simplified Spelling Society has for the past 
cight vears urged the importance of a reform of the 
English spelling. Two vears ago it was decided to 
promote a petition for a Roval Commission to deal 
with this subject, but by establishing the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee the Government has provided other 
means of considering suggestions for reform, and this 
societv claims that the reform of English spelling is 
eminently one that merits the practical consideration 
of the committee. 

If we adopted a rational spelling—that is, a 
reasonably consistent representation of good spoken 
English— 

1. We should save at least a vear in the education 
time of our children—a year that is much needed for 
the teaching of intrinsically valuable subjects. 

2. We should be able to teach this essential subject 
in a reasonable and educative way, which would not 
necessitate the memorising of inconsistently spelled 
words nor inculcate wrong ideas. 

3. We should secure clearer, better speech; for good 
speech would be the best preparation for correct spell- 
ing, and the spelling would be a constant reminder of 
good speech. 

4. The speech training involved would facilitate the 
acquisition of foreign languages. 

5. The difficult work of teaching defective children 
would be appreciably lightened. 

It is particularly in the elementary schools that the 
grave drawbacks of the present spelling are felt, and 
teachers in these schools are eager for the reform. 
There 1s reason to believe that the rapid acquisition 
of the spelling by Italian children is due not to superior 
skill on the part of the teachers or to superior 
intelligence on the part of the children, but rather to 
the rational character of the Italian spelling. 

The advantages to be derived from adopting a 
rational spelling would, however, not be confined to 
our own children. Many of our fellow-subjects are of 
alien race, and it is of great importance that they 
should learn our language. The task of bringing 
education to India, for instance, is much complicated 
by the difficulties presented by our spelling, which are 
all the greater for those who do not start with a know- 
ledge of the spoken language. The movement for 
spelling reform has received support from all parts of 
the Empire where English is taught as a foreign 
language, 

That English should be known to every member of 
the Empire is a justifiable ambition; and we may also 
look forward to its increasing use in the rest of the 
world. There is evidence to show that the desire to 
study English is becoming more common in almost 
all foreign countries. Its commercial value and the 
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‘richness of its literature, together with the simplicity 
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«i its grammar, explain its popularity, which, as all 
| ichers abroad are agreed, would be vastly increased 
the spelling gave real guidance to the pronunciation, 
t sead of presenting countless irregularities that have 
- relation to the spoken language. At a recent educa- 
sal conference Lord Bryce said :—“ If English were 
svilifed, it would in a generation become the 
“aguage of commerce all over the East, with enormous 
taft to British trade.” 

Tre above considerations have convinced the 
-embers of the Simplified Spelling Society and many 
vers who have signed the petition that, to quote 
_ resolution passed at the last Imperial Education 
Caference, “the simplification of English spelling 
<a matter of urgent importance in all parts of the 
‘pire, calling for such practical steps in every 
“iatry as may appear most conducive to the ulti- 
~te end in view—the creation, in connection with 
"= subject, of an enlightened public opinion, and 
“+ direction of it to the maintenance, in its purity 
:-4 simplicity among all English-speaking people, of 
= common English tongue.” If this was true 
‘ore the war, we submit that the arguments for 
:2 inquiry into the question of spelling reform have 
~w gained in force and urgency. 

The Simplified Spelling Society invites the Recon- 
saqen Committee fully to consider this important 
“erm, and the society will gladly place ‘at the dis- 
esa, of the committee evidence as to the progress 
sich the movement has made in the Empire and 
= che United States of America. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


EX ENING play centres for public elementary-school 
Aen, promoted and organised by voluntary asso- 
HONS, have doubtless come under the notice of 
“ay of our readers. Under the Education (.\dminis- 
ate Provisions) Act of 1907 local education authori- 
“* Sere empowered to provide, and assist voluntary 
uations to provide, play centres for children 
ae o hitherto Government grants 
~ 0+ Oven available for the purpose. The recent 
a Pas offences, which we noted in these 
ae a , has, however, impelled the Board 
ee ee encourage the formation of centres 
areas ee grant extending to 50 per cent. of 
sibe a Bis iture, The conditions on which grants 
law Gea. set forth in the Regulations for Even- 
P C Ia: 8,453) and in an explanatory 
aeda areas 980). The memorandum wisely 
Seely 10 kee ee object of pay centres is not 
‘enit'vely to a dren out of harm’s way, but also 
a uence character by providing oppor- 
ba ae oly The occupations and the 
zd the ee : inary school work are to be avoided, 
eas phere and spirit of a well-ordered home 
‘1sestions oe possible, cultivated. Practical 
ne value of t sea regarding suitable occupations. 
© the number centres manifestly depends much 
qualitv of the staff provided. It 
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is to be hoped that the payment of grants will result 
in the centres being so organised that the superin- 
tendents and their assistants will not be embarrassed 
by impossibly large groups of children. 


“A Day in a Montessori School " was the subject of 
a novel cinematographic demonstration given on 
February 12th to a large audience who attended 
by invitation at the West End Cinema, London. The 
film, produced under the supervision of Mr. C. A. 
Bang, of the Montessori Society, illustrated some 
thirty typical phases of the work of an infants’ school 
where the programme of the Italian reformer is 
strictly followed. A current explanation of the pic- 
tures was given by Mrs. Lily Hutchinson, directress 
of the school. The exhibition was distinctly success- 
ful in its purpose of giving to persons who have not 
visited a “ Montessori school " a fair idea of the scope 
and nature of the activities pursued therein. The 
thirty-five children who were ‘ featured” in the film 
were seen as a free but well-ordered community of 
little people, going about their several businesses in 
an active and responsible way. The general character 
of the corporate and individual exercises came out 
very clearly, and it was possible for the audience to 
make uscful notes on the mode of employment of the 
“didactic material.” The children appeared in most 
cases either to have forgotten, or not to have known, 
that the eye of the camera was upon them, and dis- 
played certain features of their psychology with amus- 
ing naturalness. Finally, it should be said that the 
pictures are calculated to remove the erroncous im- 
pression that self-instruction is the only teaching 
given in a Montessori school; the directress and her 
assistant were constantly shown in the act of correct- 
ing and stimulating their pupils’ activities. Too 
much must not be expected of the cinematograph as 
a means of spreading new pedagogical ideas, but, as 
this demonstration has shown, it may, within a certain 
range, be very efficient. 


THE trustees of the late Lord Kitchener, on the 
advice of Sir Guy Laking, Keeper of the King’s 
Armoury and Keeper of the London Museum, have 
lent to the London County Council, for exhibition 
in the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, the collection 
of Eastern weapons and armour made by Lord 
Kitchener, chiefly whilst he was Commander-in-Chief 
in India. Most of the weapons of Northern India 
and of the advanced peoples of other parts of India. 
are represented in the collection, together with a few 
from Persia, China, Japan, the Sudan, and elsewhere. 
There are examples of chain-mail, plate-armour, 
helmets, and other typical specimens of Indian armour. 
The great variety of Indian decorative metal-work is 
well illustrated by the specimens in the collection, 
which is in course of arrangement at the museum, 
and may now be seen during the ordinary hours of 
opening. These are, at present, from 11 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m. on weekdays, with the exception of Tues- 
days, when the museum is closed to the public, and 
from 2 to 5.30 p.m. on Sundays. The museum may 
be reached by tram direct from Victoria or from Cam- 
berwell Green, and by train (L.B. and S.C. Railway) 
from London Bridge (to Forest Hill Station). 
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Tue London County Council has published a tabular 
statement which indicates the average length of the 
‘* school age ” of junior county scholars in the main- 
tained and aided secondary schools of London. During 
the last decade the number of scholarships awarded 
has been reduced from 2,000 to 1,550. Out of ten 
scholars, on the average one stays only two years, 
one stays three years, one stays four years, one leaves 
during the fifth year, while six complete five years 
of life in a secondary school. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that approximately half the scholars pass 
matriculation or an equivalent examination, while 
some of the six who complete a five vears’ course pass 
on to the older universities. The table indicates that 
the boys and girls have the same average length of 
school life; and, further, shows a remarkable steadi- 
ness in the annual figures ever since 1905. There is, 
however, a slight diminution in the school life of the 
older scholars during 1915-16. 


THE education of engineers formed the subject of 
an inquiry by a committee of the Manchester Asso- 
ciation of Engineers. In its report the committee 
makes precise suggestions and attempts to outline 
the administrative machinery whereby the suggestions 
may become operative. The proposals are a valuable 
contribution to the question of the education of the 
adolescent. General education should continue to the 
age of fourteen, and each boy should produce a certi- 
ficate of success at a standard school-leaving examina- 
tion before he enters the engineering works. From 
fourtecn to seventcen the boy should attend a school 
for two half-days a week, and should not attend even- 
ing classes. At seventeen the apprentice should be 
encouraged to attend evening classes two or three 
nights per weck, and, possibly, the best of the part- 
time apprentices should be admitted to a day-time 
course on one day a week. Employers should pay 
wages for the day-time schooling, and should reward 
the boy for his progress and industry in the school, 
as well as in the works. In large works a “ Boys’ 
Friend”? might well be employed to supervise the 
boys and guide their studies; in smaller works such 
work must be voluntary. It is thought that these 
proposals can be applied at once. 


SHOULD teachers be members of an education 
authority? In this country the question is usually 
answered in the affirmative, but a recent inquiry by 
Dr. Scott Nearing, reported in the issue of School 
and Soctety .for January 2oth, with reference to the 
boards of education of the 131 cities of the United 
States, shows that, out of nearly a thousand board 
members, only eighteen are teachers, and these are 
usually college professors. About one-third of the 
members belong to the business classes, and two out 
of five of these are lawyers, and almost an equal 
number are doctors or dentists. Only 7 per cent. of 
the board members are women, and the smaller the 
city the less likely is its board of education to include 
a woman member. The whole inquiry shows that the 
members of the boards are chosen from five groups of 
professional or business occupations, and that prac- 
tically five-sixths of the fully occupied population is 
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but meagrely represented the education 


authority. 


upon 


TEACHERS of geography would do well to examine 
the report of an attempt made to ascertain the re- 
sults of geography teaching in Boston as printed 
in the American Journal of Geography for January. 
The pupils ‘selected were tested once on the Unitet 
States, and again on Europe. Eleven per cent. 
of the pupils failed to locate either New York 
or San Francisco on a map, and half oi 
them failed to account satisfactorily for the 
fact that the commerce of San Francisco i 
not so important as that of New York. Less thar 
g per cent. earned two-thirds marks on the ques. 
tion, “Why does England import large quantities of 
wheat?" Only three per thousand could give satis 
faction by their attempt to explain why the seaports 
of Russia are not so important as those of England. 
The report draws two valuable conclusions: first, 
that a definite minimum should be established re- 
garding the places the location of which should be 
precisely known; and, secondly, that an attempt shoulc 
be made to define to what extent and in what re- 
spects elementary-school pupils should be expectec 
to reason on geographical data. The results 
emphasise the need fer standard tests for measuring 
ability in geography. 


INTERESTING figures regarding the provision of 
primary schools jn India are given in the Educational 
Review (Madras) for November last. Throughout the 
provinces of British India the number of pupils per 
school ranges from 30 to 70, and the annual direct 
expenditure per pupil lies between 4s. and 13s. In 
Calcutta city half the children of school age are at 
school; in Bombay city the proportions are 43 and 
28 per cent. respectively for boys and girls. In Madras 
city the Corporation has postponed the provision of 
schools because money is scarce, and the claims of 
sanitation are held to precede the claims of public 
education. Yet it is recorded that the state of affairs 
now in existence in Madras shows considerable im- 
provement when compared with conditions in 1910. 
These facts are of considerable importance as an index 
of the state of public opinion regarding education. 
The secondary schools suffer in consequence. Despite 
attempts to make improvements, students undergoing 
higher education fail in large numbers at their exam- 
inations. Such failures are, in some quarters, ascribed 
to the local authorities, and they have culminated, in 
Madras, in a movement to substitute the examinations 
of London University for those of the local University. 

In School Science and Mathematics (vol. xvii., 
No. 1) for January, it is announced that separate 
departments, each under its own editor, have been 
arranged for this periodical; the departments are: 
research in physics, general science, and mathematics 
questions. The current number contains several con- 
tributions which will be useful to teachers of science; 
the titles of some of these are :—‘ How Round is the 
_ Shape of the Earth?’ "Modern Developments in 
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Mathematics,” ‘Short 


F'ementary and Secondary 
and “The New World ee 


cories of Great Inventions,” 
te Electron.” 


SCOTTISH, 

Sin Hesry Craik is not likely to forget his Glasgow 
cating. He hada packed and enthusiastic audience, 
se 1,500 all told, and all of them anxious to show 

vir appreciation of the splendid services Sir Henry is 
-ncering to the profession by voice and pen. They 
‘ang on his every word and caught up his points and 

vecd their approval alinost before these were com- 
ited. His subject was ‘‘ Schools and the Work Be- 
ie Them." At the outset he protested against the 
supgsal to throw our whole educational system into 

'»» crucible. They had good reason to be proud of 

a had been achieved by the products of their 

«hools, and it would be folly to scrap indiscriminately 

Ihe system responsible for them. Dealing with the 

rval claims of science and the humanities, he made 

ro secret of his belief in the classics as the best train- 
ig ground for mental development. In support of this 

“sition he called up as witnesses the late Lord Kelvin 

nd Mr. Hichens. The former, in one of his last 

“aches, expressed his belief in the value of a classical 
yaning as preparation for a scientific career, and 
‘rprecated the over-hasty zeal of those parents who 
sisted for their sons an early initiation into the 
mysteries of electricity. Mr. Hichens, he said, at a 
rònt conference in London, shocked the men of 
scence by denouncing specialisation at school, and 
entering a plea for a training that would give stability 
and moral strength of character. Finally, Sir Henry 
declared that the teachers were the pivot of the whole 
‘fecational system, yet “we have always underpaid 
and starved our teachers.” In the interests of the 
azole Empire there must be a complete change of 
«tude towards the teacher, otherwise they would not 
svract into the profession its due share of the moral 
id intellectual fibre of the nation. 


Pror. Soppy, who was recently appointed to the 
tair of chemistry in Aberdeen University, has pub- 
ised, in the January issue of Science Progress, a 
dishing attack upon the Carnegie Trust and all its 
wavs and works. His main contention is that the 
Seats from the trust are not being applied to the 
pnmary object as declared in the constitution, ‘‘im- 
roving and extending the opportunities for scientific 
sudy and research.” In his own university he states 
cat only 23 per cent. is so applied, while the balance 
3 spent on ancillary subjects and on objects entirely 
Sdtside the scope of the trust. Prof. Soddy certainly 
“ms to have made out a case for investigation, and 
* is well that the intromissions of public trustees 
should receive the most careful scrutiny of all com- 
ne to offer an opinion. It is entirely owing to the 
ee criticism in the past that so many founda- 
ee n a diverted from their original objects. 
Sy ia will be felt for that part of Prof. 

ee A the personnel of the ut 

ne r aalats of se members ‘ the 
Eeka ific research mean little more 

ers out of which the words are composed,” 
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| 
| and he further nints that the ignorance of the trustees 


is not compensated for by scientific knowledge on the 

part of the secretary. Finally, Prof. Soddy complains 
shat the form in which the accounts of the various 
universities are kept does not make for straightforward 
book-keeping. Here also a case for investigation 
seems to be made out, but there is throughout the 
whole article distinct evidence of exaggerated state- 
ment and unbalanced judgment. 


THE action of Moffat School Board in dismissing 
the rector of the academy because he responded to the 
call for military service has roused a storm of indigna- 
tion in the district and among the teaching profession 
generally. Mr. Ritchie, prior to the war, was an 
O.T.C. officer and assistant in George Watson's 
School, Edinburgh. In August, 1914, he was ap- 
pointed to the rectorship of Moffat Academy. The 
board admits that he informed it that he held a com- 
mission in the O.T.C., but maintains that he assured 
it that he would be one of the last to be called up. 
Later on the board pressed Mr. Ritchie to resign his 
commission, but this naturailv he declined to do, as to 
resign a commission in time of war is almost tanta- 
mount to cowardice. Finally, when Mr. Ritchie was 
gazetted to a battalion and joined up, the board in- 
stantly declared his place vacant and advertised for a 
successor. It is almost inconceivable that a public 
body should thus seek to penalise patriotism at a time 
when every fit man is needed for the Army. But no 
one with a knowledge of the meanness, pettiness, and 
harshness that some school boards have been capable of 
will be surprised. Fortunately, the school board is not 
representative of the community, as at a largely 
attended public meeting, after the case had been stated 
at great length, both for the school board and the 
teacher, a resolution was passed, with but a few dis- 
sentients, declaring ‘that the treatment meted out 
to Mr. Ritchie is contrarv to public policy and to the 
wishes of the ratepayers of Moffat, and that the school 
board be requested to make such arrangements as will 
secure that Mr. Ritchie’s position as headmaster be 
kept open for him.” There the matter rests mean- 
while, 


Lorp HALDANE, in pursuance of his declared rôle of 
missionary of education, addressed the Perthshire 
Branch of the Educational Institute at Pori on the 
subject of “Education after the War.” As is well 
known, Lord Haldane is one of the chief members of 
the Reconstruction Committee, and it is possible to 
glean from his remarks the tendency of official opinion 
on the subject of education. Enlarged school board 
areas, a National Advisory Council, and compulsory 
continuation education from fourteen to cighteen years 
of age would seem from his remarks to have a strong 
body of opinion behind them, and in any scheme of 
reform it is fairly certain these features will find a 
place. Lord Haldane had a good deal to say in re- 
gard to the position of the teacher. They must, he 
said, make the profession of teaching a great pro- 
fession, not in its own interests, but in the interests 
of the State. They must make the profession so 
honourable, so esteemed, and so important that num- 
bers would flock to it instead of shunning it, as they 
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did to-day. They must not only pay the teachers 
better, but they must open up for them avenues of 
promotion such as would satisfy the ambition of able 
men and women, 


Tue volume of discussion on educational topics is 
‘ever being added to from fresh sources. The Advisory 
Council of the Scottish Labour Party is the latest 
contributor. It invited to a conference in Glasgow 
all Labour members of Scottish school boards, and 
gave a general invitation to all others interested to 
attend. There was a large gathering, thoroughly 
representative. of all parts of Scotland. Mr. Robert 
Smillie, chairman of the Scottish Labour Party Execu- 
tive, presided. The discussion and the resolutions 
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arrived at were in general line with the policy advo- | 


cated by the various associations of teachers. The 
raising of the school age to sixteen, the reduction in 
the size of classes, and the establishment of compul- 
sory continuation cducation up to eighteen vears, all 
received hearty support, and were approved with 
scarcely a dissentient voice. On one question, how- 


ever, the conference parted company with expert 
opinion. It opposed the abolition of the school board 
system and approved the retention of small 


school boards. This, from the nature of the gathering, 
was perhaps inevitable. It is perhaps too much to 
expect poor weak human nature to vote for its own 
dissolution, and many of the audience represented 
boards that had no chance of survival under any 
rational scheme of consolidation. Teachers are not 
much concerned with this opposition, as school boards 
are more and more proving their unfitness for carrying 
on the work of education on modern lines. 


IRISH. 


Tue Board of Intermediate Education has finally 
decided not to make any change in the new rule that 
candidates in experimental science at the examinations 
in June must pass on a written paper. The decision 
will not give general satisfaction. The system of 
passing by inspection has worked so well and so 
smoothly, and is in principle so superior to passing 
by a written external examination, that it would have 
been preferable to have adhered to it, with such modi- 
fications, if mecessarv, as would have satisfed the re- 
quirements of the Intermediate Board that every candi- 
date for a pass at its examinations should submit to an 
individual test. It is to be regretted that the Depart- 
ment, no doubt for good reasons, a few years ago 
modified its svstem, so that in many schools pass can- 
didates were not tested at a final inspection towards 
the end of the school vear; but the Department’s 
officials have recently expressed their willingness to 
satisfy the wishes of the Intermediate Board in this 
respect, and it is to be hoped that this arrangement 
will be accepted for next vear by the Intermediate 
Commissioners. It mav be that it was thought to be 
too far on in the school vear for anv change to be 
made for June of this year, but this cannot apply to 
next vear’s rules. It is known, too, that the Depart- 
ment is reconsidering its school programmes in experi- 
mental science, and when it has decided what it will 
do, the question of the conditions for passing in ex- 
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perimental science at the intermediate examination. 
should be reconsidered and finally settled. 


Tue National University of Ireland has issued < 
special note with reference to the standard of Latir 
in the matriculation examination. The examiner ir 
Latin has directed attention to the answering in thi 
subject as being often of an extremely poor quality 
and as showing that some candidates are very in 
adequately prepared in it. It appears that a fairl 
large number of candidates who have not learnt Latii 
as a regular school subject try to make up the cours 
in a very short time before matriculation. The Senat 
therefore wishes to make it known that it desires t 
maintain strictly the standard of passing in Latin as i 
all other subjects, and to point out that to attain thi 
standard careful preparation is absolutely essential, an 


. must extend over a far longer period than many can 
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didates seem to devote to it at present. 


THE annual meetings of the Classical Association o 
Ireland were held this vear as usual on the last Friday 


in January in the lecture theatre of the Roya 
Dublin Societv. At the public meeting th 
chair was taken by the retiring president, Mr. 


J. I. Beare, fellow of Trinity College, and the new 
president, the Verv Rev. T. V. Nolan, S.J. Provin. 
cial, delivered his inaugural address on * Aristotle anc 
the Schoolmen.” The English and Scottish Classica. 
Associations were both represented by excellent 
speakers, the former by Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein, ot 
Birmingham, one of its vice-presidents, and the latter 
by Prof. J. S. Phillimore, of Glasgow University. The 
president for 1918 will be Mr. J. Thompson, head- 
master of the High School, Dublin, who was for ten 
years the honorary secretary. The hon. secretaries for 
the present vear are Mr. E. H. Alton, fellow of Trinity 
College, and Prof. P. Semple, of University College, 
Dublin. 


THE annual meeting of the Schoolmistresses’ Asso- 
ciation was held on February oth at Alexandra College, 
Dublin, when the officers were elected, and a lecture 
on ‘‘School Horticulture ° was delivered by Prof. D. 
Houston, of the Royal College of Science. 


Tue Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction has issued the time-table of the Technical 
School Examinations for 1917, which will be held in 
May in different courses. The courses are in com. 
merce, building trades, applied chemistry, electrical 
engineering, mechanical engineering, domestic 
economy, and art. There will also be special examina- 
tions for teachers’ certificates in art. It has also 
issued a form containing the general regulations 
governing the conduct of these examinations, which 
gives full particulars and may be obtained on applica- 
tion. 


THE Department will also in June award a limited 
number of trade scholarships. The object of these 
scholarships is to enable selected persons who have 
been engaged in certain specified industries in Ireland 
for at least two vears to obtain svstematic instruction 
in the principles of science and art as applicd to these 
industries. It is hoped in this way to raise the 
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.cdard of workmanship and thus to benefit the indus- 
ios, The scholarships will be tenable for one school 
Lan of twenty-cight to thirty-six weeks, and will 
t the value of £1 per weck in addition to class 
... and travelling expenses. Candidates, who must 
+ goove seventeen vears of age and have attained a 
- nable standard of education, are to be nominated 
their emplovers. 
WELSH. 
Tic Carmarthenshire Education Committee has ap- 


-ed Mr. G. J. Thomas to the headmastership of 
ty County School, rendered vacant by the death of 


ETTE 


} ail who knew him, carried out some remarkable 
/ riments in school government, and did valuable 
-; ag a member of the Central Board and of the 
' versity Court. There were twenty-six applicants 
-the vacant post; a “short list of three was chosen 
_ of the number, the other two being Messrs. H. E. 
a of Carmarthen, and D. S. Richards, of Nar- 
oi. Mr. Thomas, who is a lieutenant in the Welsh 
» ment, was educated at Copperworks Council 
\ wl, Llanelly, Aberystwyth College, and Jesus Col- 
+. Oxford; he left a mastership at Trent College 
"ain the Army. 
apy MackwortH has presented to all the school 
‘ren of Cardiff copies of a booklet, * A Nation’s 
ners,” containing an account of the lives of the 
“2 and women represented by the statues presented 
ær father, Lord Rhondda, and placed in the City 
1 It has been decided to have the building open 
"1 10.30 to 4 o'clock on one Saturday in each 
cth in order to give working people an opportunity 


à CERTAIN town in Wales has two intermediate 
~ us. The boys’ school has kitchen gardens, and 
~~ and fowls are kept. Not to be outdone in 
rouc effort, the headmistress of the girls’ school 
+ applied for permission to keep pigs and goats. 

‘application was refused, so far as goats were 
-erned; the question of pigs was referred to the 
' -nty Education Committee. 


!HERE is in most secondary-school schemes a pro- 
“~ that the vacancies occurring in the headship shall 
~ “hed up after advertisement. This requires amend- 
“ct in the sense of calling for advertisement in 
'¿ snised and widely read educational papers, instead 
“ merely in insignificant journals with an entirely 
‘al circulation. Replying to some outspoken criti- 
“Tn, a member of a North Wales Education Com- 
“tee protested that never during his experience of 
“York had religious opinions or any unfair influence 
a allowed weight in the appointment of teachers. 
‘43 is probably very generally true in the case of 
“-slantships; but as to the more valuable posts, it 
ain fact, been possible to predict almost certainly 
ie the choice would fall in every important secondary- 
a appointment in one county for about ten years, 
= tis at this moment known who is to have the 
“>i place of a certain class that becomes vacant in 
ather county, 

_ STRENUOUS efforts continue to be made in order 
ture that the remodelled education after the war 
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shall bear as close a relation as possible to national 
needs and to real life. Cardiff Chamber of Trade is 
to bring before the University Commission the necd 
for acomprchensive training for young people employed 
in the distributive trades, and also to petition the 
Home Office to make permanent the order for the early 
closing of shops. Glamorgan County Council re- 
ceived and approved a resolution from the recent 
Educational Conference at Shrewsbury deprecating the 
setting up of a Welsh University that was not under 
democratic control. A strong committee of business 
men is being formed to secure co-operation between 
educational and commercial interests in South Wales. 
The committee will confer with representatives of the 
various university and technical colleges, and lay its 
conclusions before the Royal Commission. The Com- 
mission met on January 25th and 26th to hear evi- 
dence, and received representatives of Aberystwyth 
College, Newport Education Committee, the National 
Union of Teachers, the Association of Assistant- 
masters in Secondary Schools, and the Merthyr Edu- 
cation Committee. 


THE financial position of teachers and their treat- 
ment by the education authorities are still causing 
great agitation; in fact, the country is seething with 
discontent, and it is only reluctance to show an un- 
patriotic spirit that is holding the hands of the teachers 
until after the war. They are prepared to make sacri- 
fices, and have done so; but they have to live in 
communities the members of which are prospering as 
they never did before, and by this very prosperity 
sending up prices, while all they can themselves do 
is to watch their own miserable salaries—* wages "’ as 
the newspapers delight to call them—dwindling in pur- 
chasing power. It is possible for a boy of no par- 
ticular aptitude to leave school at the age of sixteen 
for a job better paid than that of the man who has 
been teaching him and other boys for twenty years. 
And the wretched sums given as war bonuses, "to 
meet the extra cost of living,” do not, in the case of 
either elementary- or secondary-school teachers, meet 
a quarter of the need. No teacher has yet received a 
bonus equal to that given to the railwaymen, in their 
case also “to meet the increased cost of living.” The 
one hopeful sign is that everyone is beginning to see 
that something will have to be done in the matter. 


In discussing the proposed appointment of an in- 
spector by the Cardiff Education Committee, Mr. 
A. C. Kirk, chairman of the School Management 
Committee, ridiculed the idea of the headmasters and 
headmistresses reporting on their own work, and 
added that there was in the city a feeling that the 
heads of the departments did very little work them- 
selves. The headmasters protested, in a letter to the 
papers, against Mr. Kirk’s ‘‘ unjust and insulting re- 
marks,” and advised him to make himself acquainted 
with the working of the schools instead of making 
public comments calculated to undermine their author- 
ity and interfere with discipline. The committee 
decided to reply that the chairman was within his 
rights in making the remarks, and that the spirit of 
the letter was resented. In the course of the dis- 


! cussion Mr. Sydney Jenkins made the statement that 
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the headmasters "ought to be reminded of the right 
of public men to criticise their own employees." The 
assertion implied in the last three words is a delusion 
under which many “ public men" seem to labour. 


A FIRST GREEK BOOK. 


Detgma: a First Greek Book. By Profs. C. F. 
Walters and R. S. Conway, with the co-operation of 
Constance I. Daniell. xxiv+4o8 pp. (Murray.) 
35. 6d. 


Tuts book is intended for students who begin Greek 
in school at fifteen or sixteen, or somewhat later in 
the new universities. It includes practically all the 
accidence, even something of the non-Attic dialects; 
since the editors rightly observe that certain writers, 
who are well suited in themselves for early study, do 
not write in Attic. It includes all the rules of syntax 
which are needed for authors of the fifth or fourth 
century, and some that will be useful for Homer. 
There are also Greek and English vocabularies. The 
course is estimated to take two years. 

The book contains a great deal more than is usual 
in school-books for beginners. It has many good 
. features. For one thing, the long a, a and v are 
marked; for another, it is scholarly and accurate above 
the standard of most books. An instance of the minute 
care taken is seen in the note on repos, p. 94, 
and the metrical rule (2) on p. 259. Philological 
notes are often given, and they are good; they also do 
no harm, for they need not be read unless the pupil 
happens to be curious in that matter. English deriva- 
tives are also given—another uscful thing. There are 
some novelties of arrangement; thus, the middle in- 
flection comes early (but why is the dual put after 
the plural in the tables? There is no reason for this, 
and good reason against it); and the second declension 
comes before the first. Only use can prove whether 
these are wise changes; it is good early to get a 
hint of as much variety as possible, that is true. But 
the general plan of the work is that of a book; it is 
not arranged for those who wish to use the Greek 
language, or the article would come at the beginning. 
There would also be a phrase given for “I thank 
you”; we have it in the Greek (p. 269: eb énoinaas), 
but stiffly rendered “ You did well.” The editors ex- 
press a belief that their book mav be useful for teach- 
ing by the direct method, but that is a mistake; it is 
only useful for the customary method of writing and 
reading. š 

The English exercises are of the familiar type, 
disconnected sentences to illustrate forms and con- 
structions; but the Greek exercises soon begin to give 
a connected story, and these stories bear on Greek 
history or literature. A number of the later ones are 
adanted passages from Greek authors (the sources 
might have been given). This is the best part of the 
book, in our opinion; its drawback is that it gives 
onlv scraps, after all, and we prefer a book which will 
take the pupil to the authors themselves in the second 
venr. 

In a book generally so accurate it is not out of 
place to offer a few suggestions in detail. Are not 
the terms “epsilon” and “hypsilon” contrasted with e? 
arú and È dacv, referring not to length or “ light- 
ness’ at all? The pronunciation of French ée is not 
that of English ey in grey (p. 5), which is a 
diphthong, Greek e. The grave accent of modern 
texts is not ancient at all (p. 8); grave is the svllable 
without accent, and it is a pitv we have invented 
a needless complication. The book is carefully printed. 
and we have noted no misprints in our survev. But 
it is a little trying to the eve, especially the vocabulary. 


SOME SCHOOL READERS 
HYGIENE. 


(1) Fighting Dirt: a Hygiene Reader. 
Hood. 224 pp. (Harrap.) ıs. 8d, 

(2) Health and Safety. By F. G. Jewett. 
pp. (Ginn.) 2s. 

(3) Physiology, Hygiene, and Sanitation. 
Jewett. xiv+307 pp. (Ginn.) 3s. 

(4) Food and Health. By Helen Kinne and An 
M. Cooley. vi+312 pp. (New York: The M 
millan Co.) 3s. net. 


THE four books enumerated are excellent examp 
of the success with which questions of personal hea 
can be made to appeal to the interest of school c' 
dren. Each is well printed and attractively ili 
trated, besides being written in a style which m 
secure the continued attention and curiosity of i 
intelligent pupil. 

(1) Mr. Hood’s method is to appeal to the fighti 
instinct of the reader and to enlist it on behalf oi 
crusade against disease germs. He believes that cl 
dren are "more interested in soldiers than in seed 
and therefore the pictures, the titles of the chapte 
and the style of the writing all insist that heal 
living is only rendered possible by an unwearving f: 
—that, namely, against the invisible foes which lc 
in tdirt.” The facts are set forth in picturesy 
language, while sketches illustrating the Europe 
conflict are made to point morals on the great w 
against disease, which it is the special business of su 
books to train children to wage. 

(2) In “Health and Safety,” also, the main obi 
of the book is to inculcate true cleanliness in perso 
habits, and it is made clear again that the real obi: 
is the circumvention of the bacteria of disease. 
all this, however, care is taken not to alarm t 
readcr more than enough to forearm him against | 
worst foe—the microbe.” Other topics dealt with 2 
the dangers of alcoholic beverages, the gospel of fre 
air and methods of efficient ventilation, the tre: 
ment of such everyday accidents as bruises, cu’ 
broken bones, sprains, etc., and rules for action 
various other emergencies. 

(3) This book, by the same author, is evidently i 
tended for older pupils. Its early chapters lav stress | 
right habits of sitting, standing, and walking, and th: 
effects on the growth of the body. The work of t 
circulatorv, digestive, and nervous systems is ne 
considered in an elementarv manner, with such ass 
ciated subjects as food and dictaries, and sanitativ 
A speciallv useful chapter is that on the methods 
transmission of some common diseases, particul 
attention being paid to tuberculosis and tvphoid feve 
A series of questions on the text, given at the er 
of the chapters, will be helpful to teachers. The bo 
may be recommended cordially. not onlv for its acc 
rate treatment of matters of first-rate importance 
hygiene, but also for the skill with whicn thev a 
presented to voung readers. 

(4) Two earlier books by the authors of ' Food a1 
Health” have already been commended in T: 
Scuoor Wortp, and the present volume, which bo 
the appropriate sub-title of “An Elementary Tes 
book of Home-making,”’ shows all the good qualit: 
of its predecessors. It is mainly concerned with fo: 
problems and the preparation of food at school ar 
at home, for which an abundance of simple recip 
is given. The matter is helpfully arranged in schem 
of meals—breakfast, luncheon, dinner. and supper 
and is treated in a chattv stvle, in which detailed pra 
tical instructions are skilfully associated with cle 
explanations of the procedure adopted and of u 
reasons for selecting certain dishes in preference 
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wisn, Each lesson is provided with simple exercises 
<: zobiems to be worked out by the pupils. These 
z si tramed as to encourage independent thought 
u. adauuve, and are of high educational value. The 
«x rontains 130 unusually helpful diagrams and 

-culustrations, and will no doubt take a deservedly 
ıı pace among school books on domestic manage- 


Te 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


English. 


“arab and Rustum, Edited by W. J. Pyke, witha 
owt Arnold by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. 48 pp. 
cl University Press.) 1s.—The notes and intro- 
w.n to the famous poem are, if taken together, 
Lo salhcent for school work; but the episode from 
-e King of Kings” will bear a little more annota- 
Arnold expressly refused to look at any verse on 
Sum; but the modern reader may well ask for a 


"-erttiar fondness in semi-European, semi-Asiatic 
“© core for the death of the son at the father’s hand. 
le 2s to teachers of English the story is nothing, 
w ‘ew schools can be expected to understand thor- 
uv Arnold's majestic and melancholy line. The 
mor helps now and then with the pronunciation of 
t tarsome names, but he leaves Sohrab (which 
t- l pronounced wrongly and unmusically) un- 
> œi The shape of this series is one that might 
+ ‘w followed more consistently in the make of 
o ‘texts; children have an undefined but real appre- 
‘on of shape in books. 


tiith Dictations for Home Work. By Hard- 
~ O'Grady. vili+56 pp. (Constable.) 1s. 4d.— 
Vo wok consists of sixty-six passages in the tran- 
“vm of the International Phonetic Association, 
-`u of which only full-stops are given, and of ten 
‘esses in ordinary spelling printed without punctua- 
"itis intended to afford practice in the conven- 
_-0ellng, of which the author disclaims approval. 
' < not intended as a phonetic reader, “a purpose 
ie “ach it is altogether unsuited.” We do not 
"av the book should not have been so compiled as 
“sme both purposes; and, in any case, it is desir- 
7 that such a book should be carefully printed. 
> “tunately, there are many slips and inconsis- 
"sin the phonetic texts. The stressing appears 
_ | matic; on the first page there is a sentence of 
“wo words without a single stress mark; 
i" is repeatedly stressed on the first svllable, 
. ‘Masionally the mark of half-length has taken the 
ie of z ‘ 
ot the stress mark. As regards the notation of 
S a is frequently given instead of a:, the 
of “eer” and “oor” are represented in various 
ne wavs, svilabic “1” and “n” scarcely appear 
m The author shows much uncertaintv in his 
ý “ent of unstressed syllables: the gives three 
“nt forms of each of the following :—‘‘-tion, -ers, 
“sain, est.” He very frequently gives the 
“vowel where, in southern English, the lax 
,- 7 Tere common. In addition, there are a num- 
cg Mippnnte: It is true that inaccuracies of this 
` “oud be more serious in a book that professed 
i phonetic reader, and do not impair its value as 
“S tests of the power to spell in the ordinary 


eee the Young. Translated by Mrs. R. S. 
E Ka pp. (Kegan Paul.) 2s. 6d.—This is 
aite the first attemst, but one of the first, 
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to bring some Russian stories into the schools. We 
welcome it without reserve. The choice of stories, the 
translation, the admirable illustrations by Michel 
Sevier, demand nothing but praise. Three of the 
stories, “Ivan the Fool," “Three Questions,” and 
‘*Where There is Love,” are probably well known to 
readers, the other three less known. We should like 
to have scen the story of the hermits on the island, and 
“ Esarhaddon"’ might well arrest the child; but we 
cannot complain that the tales here told are not repre- 
sentative. There is no reason why the wonderful 
“Tarass Bulba,” of which a really good translation 
is needed, should not be published for schools. The 
text chosen should be a composite one from the two 
variants of the story, and the translation should be in 
the hands of one who knows his Homer. Other parts 
of Gogol’s *‘ Farm Stories” might follow. 


Histery. 


Outlines of Medieval History. By C. W. P. Orton. 
xii+ 585 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) ros. Od. 
net.—There are so few English text-books on medieval 
European history that a new one by a competent 
scholar is cordially to be welcomed. Mr. Orton, a 
fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, made a name 
for himself as a skilled investigator of the Middle 
Ages by the publication, four years ago, of his learned 
monograph on the House of Savoy. The present is, 
of course, a work of a widely different character. It 
is necessarily in the main a summary of the researches 
of other men, and its compass leaves little room for 
evidence of original reading, even if such has been 
pursued. Mr. Orton’s history provides a sketch of the 
development of Europe from 395 to 1492. For the 
most part a chronological order is adopted, and there 
are but few digressions from the political pathwav 
into the fields of social, economic, and intellectual 
activity. It is a good feature that Eastern Europe is 
not neglected, although the difference of its evolution 
from that of Western Europe is properly and clearly 
emphasised. The book contains no references, no sug- 
gestions for further reading, no bibliographv—thrce 
grave defects in a work which should be merelv intro- 
ductorv to ampler study. Nevertheless, it will serve 
the useful purpose of providing within the limits of a 
single volume a concise and readable survev of the 
Middle Ages for such as do not wish to pursue the 
subject into fuller detail. 


Children of the Empire. Bv C. G. Hartley and 
A. D. Lewis. 96 pp. (Werner Laurie.}—The title 
of this book, ‘Children of the Empire,” indicates, 
not the subject of the volume, but the persons for 
whom it has been written. 
book of patriotism, especially adapted to the circum- 
stances of the present time. In a series of brief and 
simple chapters . England and its government are 
described, the Overseas Dominions and Depend- 
encies depicted, and the causes and significance of 
the war discussed. A dozen photographic illustrations 
add attractiveness to the book. Lord Sydenham com- 
mends it as likely ‘tto do great good at the present 
moment.” 

Progress and History. Essays arranged and edited 
by F. S. Marvin. 314 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 
8s. 6d. net.—Last vear Mr. Marvin edited a similar 
volume of essavs entitled “The Unity of Western 
Civilisation.” It rightly commanded considerable 
attention, for it contained some able and brilliant 
writing by a number of distinguished men. Its 
general purpose was to emphasise the solidarity of 
the European peoples in spite of the fact that thev were 
at the time of writing engaged upon a fratricidal civil 
war. The leading idea of the present series is ‘‘pro- 
gress,” which Mr. Marvin defines as a movement 
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involving increase of knowledge, increase of power, 
and increase in appreciation of the humanity of others. 
The first three essays deal with the progressive 
elements evident in the three great epochs, prehistoric, 
classical, and medieval. The remaining essays relate 
more particularly to modern times. Thev divide the 
subject of progress topically, and treat it under the 
heads of religion, morality, politics, industry, science, 
art, and philosophy. Such names as those of Dr. A. J. 
Carlvle, Baron von Hiigel, Principal L. P. Jacks, and 
Prof. J. A. Smith among the contributors are a 
guarantee of sound and suggestive writing. It is 
curious to find that these thoughtful and sane essays 
were first delivered in the form of lectures at the 
Woodbrooke Settlement, Birmingham. One wonders 
who in such a home of conscientious objectors could be 
found to understand or appreciate them. 


Why Britain Went to War. By Sir Edward Par- 
rott. 224 pp.  (Nelson.) 1s. 6d.—Sir Edward 
Parrott has essayed and accomplished successfully 
a difficult task. It is the task of conveving to 
children, particularly to such as come within the age 
limits of the elementary schools, some conception of 
the antecedents and causes of the great war. Since 
their ordinary course of historical reading includes little 
or no information concerning Europe as a whole, it is 
necessarv to sketch in outline the leading facts of 
nineteenth-century Continental development. This Sir 
Edward Parrott has done with considerable skill. In 
a series of chapters centring round Napoleon, Bis- 
marck, the Kaiser, and other prominent figures, he 
has sketched the main incidents necessary for a com- 
prehension of the present catastrophe. Then, on the 
basis of this sketch, he has explained the meaning 
of the war, and has shown how inevitable was 
Britain’s participation in it. Though the hook is in- 
tended for children, it will—like so manv of the better 
class of school books—prove to be both interesting and 
instructive to many adults. 


Geography. 
Highways and Bvwavs in Nottinghamshire. By 


J. B. Firth. With illustrations by F. L. Griggs. 
426 pp. (Macmillan.) 6s.—To Mr. Firth’s “wav of 
thinking, a place which has little recorded historv 
is cold, whatever its charm, compared with those 
which are indissolubly linked to our regard by a long 
chain of human associations.” This is the spirit in 
which Mr. Firth guides the reader from place to place 
in Nottinghamshire. Strategically of importance in the 
Great Civil War, historically the seat of many great 
English families in and around the Dukxeries, rovallv 
of interest on account of Ethelfleda, John, and 
Charles J., economically valuable because of the high- 
wav of the Trent. the Great North Road, and the 
later East Coast Railway, ecclesiastically unique in 
connection with Southwell, Nottinghamshire provides 
Mr. Firth with a supply of material from which he 
vields to the reader full measure. Bvron, Colonel 
Hutchinson, the Dukes of Newcastle, Norfolk, and Port- 
land, Wolsey, Dean Hole, are but a few of the many 
peonle who provide the human associations attached 
to Newstead. Southwell, ete. Mr. Griggs’s illustra- 
tions bring home to the reader the pleasant charm 
of the countv, and the maps, reproduced from the 
Ordnance Survey, will assist the reader who is not 
oe familiar with the bywavs of this Midland 
shire. 


Common Commodities of Commerce. Paper: its 
History, Sources, and Manufacture. By H. A. Mad- 
dox. 159+Vviii pp., illustrated. (Pitman.) 2s,—Like 
the other books in this series, the volume on paper 
contains a large amount of information which is con- 
veyed to the reader succinctly and readably. The 
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historical introduction is of great interest, and 

chapter on the varieties of fibres which are used indic 
the degrees of utility of esparto, jute, bamboo, man 
and ramie in competition with the fibres obtained fr 
rags and from trees. High-grade paper is hand-ma 
and perfect cleanliness is essential; hence the we 
must be pure and free from smoke, dust, and ot 
impurities; this last fact governs the situation of 

paper mills. There is abundant material for less 
on the complexity of modern manufacturing process 


Sketch Maps, Illustrating Important Phases in 
Great War, with Historical Notes. August, 1914-M 
1916. Bv P. R. Clauss. 29 pp. (Blackie.) Is.-r 
—This is a useful publication; the maps are clear c 
line sketches without contours or hill-shading, | 
showing town sites, railways, and rivers. Each n 
is faced with chronological notes, and the whole de 
summarily with the first two vears of the war, w 
slight incursions into 1916. 


Mathematics. 


Housecraft Arithmetic, By T. Mellor and H. Pe 
son. 112 pp. (Lonymans.) ts. 6d.; with Answe 
2s.— This is an admirable little book. It is thoroug 
practical, explaining clearly and concisely the appli 
tion of arithmetic to the problems of evervdav li 
Although designed primarily for the use of candida 
for the housecraft certificate of the northern univer 
ties, it is well suited for use in a much wider circ 
as the information it contains relates to matters abı 
which no one can afford to be ignorant. There 
really urgent need that every boy and girl sho: 
receive instruction in such a course of arithmetic 
that contained in this book, for it may be said ul 
calculation is the mother of economy. 


The Supervision of Arithmetic. By W. A. Jess 
and L. D. Coffman. 217 pp. (New York: 1 
Macmillan Co.) 5s. net.—In this book the auth 
present the results of very extensive investigati 
upon which they have been engaged relating to matt. 
connected with the teaching of arithmetic in 4 
schools of the United States of America. The dite 
ties which confront teachers on the two sides of 1 
Atlantic may not perhaps be identical, but in th 
broader aspects they are sufficiently alike to ren 
interchange of experience valuable. In the forefr: 
stands the question of the subject-matter of arithme 
and the balancing of its two aspects as an intellect: 
discipline and as an instrument for practical use. 
appears that American teachers are being urged 
pay greater attention to the latter aspect. ‘‘ While 
is not recommended that classroom teachers resign 
the purpose of familiarising themselves with the cc 
mercial phase of arithmetic, it is urged that they tz 
the steps necessary to secure this knowledge. Teach 
might profitably interview bankers, insurance sol 
tors, public accountants, and brokers.” Descend: 
to details, the authors show in tabular form and 2 
graphically the results of inquiries as to topics to 
retained or eliminated. Some of these topics are | 
to be found in our school books. The breadth of © 
States explains the universal demand for the ret 
tion of longitude and time. There is equal unanirm 
in demandine the elimination of unreal fractions z 
alligation. The time devoted to arithmetic varies v 
greatly in different schools, ranging from 6 to 20 | 
cent. of the total school time, the average being 15 - 
cent. A comparison is made with the time devoted 
the subject in similar schools in other countries, 
percentages for Eneland, Germany, and France be 
given as 20, 18, and 15 per cent, respectively. Th 
numbers hear testimony to the value of the me 
system. Considerable space is given to the discuss 
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jethods of teaching and of text-books, but the final 


nd that which contains suggestions and ideas of 
nast Value to teachers in this country. 


uer, on “Tests and Results,” will probably pe 


Science and Technology. 


vs Elements of Engineering Drawing. By E. 
(eth xiit+13t pp. (Methuen.) 2s. 6d. net. 
ius book is intended to serve as an introduction 
‘gineering drawing to students in junior technical 
uies, and to those who obtain their preliminary 
-=g in colleges and secondary schools. The first 
‘ix four sections into which the book is divided is 
sd to instruction in the use of instruments and 
.xbems in plane geometry. These problems have 
ex. carefully selected and graded in difficulty so as to 
‘the student opportunities of obtaining skill in 
* ue of his @nstruments. In the second section 
zeis of projection are explained and illustrated so 
tr s possible by examples of engineering details in 
v-srence to the usual cones, prisms, etc. The third 
an contains examples of fastenings, and the fourth 
zes some more complicated examples of engineering 
“ix, Many students have considerable difficulty in 
i Smensioning of drawings; such will find many 
“bie hints in the book. Pictorial views of many 
vw details are given, as well as ordinary sketches ; 
tew will be of assistance in cases where a model 
«ne abject is not available. With the exception of 
a signt blemish on p. 82, Fig. 6, in which the screw 
Ls shown, will not prevent the nut from slacking 
mx, we have nothing but commendation for this 
vex. The author is instructor in engineering design 
t ‘ne Battersea Polytechnic, and his experience has 
^ vm to select a well-arranged course of work, very 
«le for the students for whom the book is in- 


Bigs ashe ee 
ed. 


“mentary Qualitative Analysis. By Dr. B. Dales 
t: Dr. O. L. Barnebey. vii+205 pp. (Chapman and 
"z. gs. 6d. net.—If the authors of this laboratory 
=e set out with the intention of producing an 
“tv unconventional scheme of analysis they have 
“aly succeeded, but we fear that most students 
* :d develop brain fever or give up chemistry if they 
1 t work on the lines indicated in this book. In 
it~ of the usual method of recognising an unknown 
eiie radicle by a systematic treatment with a series 
Y cup precipitants, and subsequent investigation of 
“ croup precipitate obtained, the student is appar- 
“o” &pected to memorise the nature and appearance 
“a the common and uncommon compounds of all 
+ metals which can be obtained by precipitation. It 
j mie, as the authors point out, that this greatly 
v=ens the student’s knowledge of the chemistry of 
+ metals, but we think that the student’s brain can be 
‘ sal with more useful facts than those concerning 
* sroperties of bismuth ferrocyanide and mercurous 
eae The recognition of the acid radicles is 
.... on precipitation reactions with acid and with 
ral silver nitrate, a novel method of procedure, but 
- ioe no apparent advantage over the more 
ci scheme. The penultimate chapter introduces 
`W analysis, and here one finds the first sign of 
a r arrangement, which the writer’s experience 
"ts should be introduced as soon and as emphatic- 
> a possible. The system employed involves the 
„p mated precipitation of Groups III. A and III. B 
vee monium sulphide, thus increasing most un- 

“Strily the complexity of the separation processes. 


: Laboratory Course of Practical Electricity. By 
e Archbold. 222 pp. (New York: The Macmillan 
hae Ss. net.— This course has been prepared by the 
“tor in vocational electricity in the Wendell 
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Phillips High School, Chicago. The volume is bound 
in the loose-leaf arrangement, each experiment or test 
occupying one page; this enables the sequence of the 
experiments to be modified if desired. The method of 
leaving gaps in the type, so that the student may fill 
in the parts omitted, is one which does not commend 
itself to all teachers. As an example :—-‘‘ The volt- 
meter has a... resistance, because it only allows 
. .. Current to pass through it.” Whatever the ob- 
jections to this method may be, it must result in better 
practical work being done when the classes are large, 
and when the students have no experience in the 
important matter of recording notes. The experi- 
ments are quite good and thoroughly practical, em- 
phasising always the vocational side of the subject. 
Teachers of electro-technology are recommended to use 
the volume, even if only as a source of original sug- 
gestions for experiments. 


Art. 


Model Drawing, Geometrical and Perspective. By 
C. O. Wright and W. A. Rudd. 245 pp. (10 in. x7 in.). 
(Cambridge University Press.) 6s. net.—In this book, 
which is illustrated by more than 300 diagrams, archi- 
tectural forms are used in the development of a course 
of work in geometrical and perspective drawing instead 
of the usual formal models. The examples selected 
are of an interesting character, and, on the whole, are 
well chosen to illustrate the principles which are dealt 
with. The treatment of geometrical drawing is satis- 
factory, but in the examples of pattern design the con- 
structions are vague and inadequate. The arrange- 
ment and development of the course are novel; it 
should prove interesting and an incentive to original 
work, 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING JANUARY, 10917. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) : 


Modern Languages. 


Théodore de Banville: ‘‘Gringoire; Comédie en un 
Acte en Prose.” Edited by A. Wilson-Green. (Cam- 
bridge Modern French Series.) xvi+84 pp. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 3s. net. 

“A Middle High German Primer.” By J. Wright. 
Third edition, rewritten and enlarged. 213 pp. 
(Clarendon Press.) 4s. 6d. net. 

“Le Chateau de la Misère.” By H. A. Gérard. 
(Harrap.) ıs. net. 

‘*Siepmann’s French Series for Rapid Readings ” :— 
(14) Souvestre : “Un Secret de Médecin.” (Adapted.) 
(15) Souvestre: ‘‘Le Parchemin du Docteur Maure.” 
(Adapted.) (16) Dumas: “ Le Vaillant Petit Tailleur.” 


(Adapted.) (17) Dumas: “La Reine des Neiges.” 
(Adapted.) (18) Soulié: “Le Tour de France." 
(Adapted.) (19) Mérimée: “Les  Mécontents." 


(Adapted.) (Macmillan.) 
cloth, 7d. each. 

“ Practical Spanish Grammar.” 
V. E. François. xvi+314 pp. 
net. 

“Spanish Verbs.” By G. R. Macdonald. 
(Pitman.) 2s. 6d. net. 


Classics. 


“First Rules for Latin Prose, with Hints and 
Examples.” By T. C. Weatherhead. Folded card. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 8d. net. 

“ Biennium Latinum: a Translation and Composi- 
tion Book for Beginners.” By T. C. Weatherhead. 
viii +146 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Paper covers, 6d. each; 


By V. Fuentes and 
(Macmillan.) 4s. 6d. 


165 pp. 


IIO 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 


“Cymbeline.” Edited bv J. H. Lobban. (The 
Granta Shakespeare.) = xxx+218 pp. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 1s. net. 

“An English Pronouncing Dictionary (on strictly 
Phonetic Principles)... By Daniel Jones.  xxvili+ 420 
pp. (Dent.) 6s. net. 

“A First Course of English Phonetics.” 
E. Palmer.. 89 pp. (Heffer.) 6d. net. 

“English Literature for Secondary Schools” :— 
“Njal and Gunnar.” Retold for bovs by H. Malim. 
xii+ 124 pp. “Selections from Malory's ‘ Morte 


By Harold 


2S, 


d'Arthur.’ Edited by Dorothy M. Macardle. xii+ 
118 pp. (Macmillan.) 1s. each. 
Mathematics. 

“Algebra: Theoretical and Practical, including 


Trigonometry and an Introduction to the Calculus.” 
By A. H. Bell. (A class-book for secondary and tech- 
nical schools.) 354 pp. (Blackie.) 4s. 6d. 

* Elementary Dynamics of the Particle and Rigid 
Bodvy.” By R. J. A. Barnard. vili+374 pp. (Mac- 
millan.) 6s. 

“Functions of a Complex Variable.” By 
M. Macrobert. xiv+298 pp. (Macmillan.) 


Science and Technology. 


“* Elementary Physics for Engineers: An Elementary 
Text-book for First Year Students taking an Engineer- 
ing Course in a Technical Institution.” By J. Paley 
Yorke. (Cambridge Technical Series.) viii+166 pp. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 4s. net. 


Thomas 
12s. net. 


“Nature Study Lessons, Seasonally Arranged.” By 
J. B. Philip. (Cambridge Nature Study Series.) 
xii+ 148 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 2s. 6d. 
net. 

“Laboratory Manual of General Chemistry.” By 
A. B. Lamb. 172 pp. (Harvard University Press; 
London: Humphrev Milford.) 6s. net. 


** Laboratory Course of Practical Electricity for Voca- 
tional Schools." By Maurice J. Archbold. (Mac- 
millan.) 5s. net. 

“Theoretical Chemistry.” By Prof. W. Nernst. Re- 
vised in accordance with the seventh German edition 


by H. T. Tizard. xx+854 pp. (Macmillan.) 15s. 
net., 
Pedagegy. 
“How We Learn: a Short Primer of Scientific 


Method for Boys.” By W. H. S. Jones. viii+64 pp. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 6d. net. 
“The Principles and Practice of Continuation Teach- 


ing.” By C. H. Kirton. 376 pp. (Pitman.) 5s. net. 
Miseolanceus. 

“The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah.” Edited by 
T. W. Crafer. (Revised version for schools.) xxx+ 
138 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 6d. net. 

“Oxford University Handbook, 1917." 394 pp. 
(Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 

“Sea Power: For the Use of Schools.” By Archi- 
bald Hurd. 96 pp. (Constable.-) Is. net. 

‘Be a Man.” By H. Bucknall. 160 pp. (Har- 
rap.) 2s. 6d. net. 


Introduction to Economics.” By Frank O'Hara. 
viii+260 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s, 6d. net. 
“The Boy's Book of Business.” By Cecil Chisholm 


and Dudley W. Walton. 184 pp. (Pitman.) 1s. 6d. 
net. 
“The Return of Sherlock Holmes.” Vol. ji. (In 


Pitman’s Shorthand.) By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
130 pp. (Pitman.) 1s. 6d. 
‘Graduated Commercial Letters for Dictation.” 


64 
pp. (Pitman.) 8d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible j 
the opinions expressed in letters which appear 
these columns, As a rule, a letter criticising a 
article or review printed in THE SCHOOL Wor 
will be submitted to the contributor before publi 
tion, so that the criticism and reply may appe 
together, 


The Need for Boarding-schools. 


Ix comparing day-schools with boarding-schvols 
the January issue of THE ScHOOL Word, Dr. ki 
has dismissed the claims of a boarding-school pro} 
in some respects too lightly. He has held the balar 
skilfully between the different types of school, and cc 
cluded by suggesting that each serves to meet a f 
want. The need for economy in these times, and | 
prospect of a future little less straitened, must ma 
an increasing proportion of the class which have f 
merly sent their sons to board at public schools as 
matter of course look askance at the cost of what m 
seem a luxury. At the same time, the improvement 
secondary day-schools makes them a tempting bi 
Not only then will the mental training offered by t 
public schools be set upon its trial, but a nev 
awakened interest in educational reform mav ask - 
their credentials in claiming to train character. 

Though not often found expressed, the article 
faith most strongly held by the champions of th 
boarding-schools is that they offer a free field for 
development of individual character. Mr. Curti 
report, quoted by Dr. King, that the Germans 
charge of prisoners found the English the most di 
cult to manage because of their baffling hae 


character, our invariable success with nat’ 's and 
frontier work in general, and our astonish een 
from the unpreparedness in which this wi und 
do strongly reinforce our claim to resoure  ^ess. 


believe, then, there is little need to fear the charge 


characterless uniformity commonly preferr- ` agai 
the public-school product. 
Our schools do produce character, but is '- met? 


satisfactory? The public-school man at hk, best ex 
because the lack of systematic supervision puts up 
him as a boy the business of fighting evilt “n his o 
strength. This is a desperate position, the more 
that what theory there is to the old house system 
against it. It has always been claimed that the vir 
in a house-master lay in his careful supervision of i 
boys in his charge. Beyond that he has no m 
raison d’étre than any boarding-house keeper. If 
fulfils his function he does not less than the so-cal 
soft reformed school claims; if he does not, the the 
collapses. 

Scarcely a thoughtful man who ` assed ¢. ,oug! 
public school would fail to admit that in the gr 

majority of houses more evils are missed turn se 
or, at any rate, seriously combated. Then thie sup 
vision theory fails, and we are left to chan nion 
public-school cause on the lines Dr. King’, efer 
that knowledge of good and evil be won at smer 
rather than innocence kept with ignorance. This 
am convinced, is the true strength of our old schol 
but is their method sound? It is high time to consi 
whether the excellence of a comparative few is not v 
at far too great a cost. 

This question of the “free field” goes to the v 
roots of the matter. Fundamentally, it amounts 
claiming that here alone in all our Western civilisat 
is to be found almost full scope for the ruthless | 
cess of natural selection. These small artificial ci 
munities, screened from the humaner influences 
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uir society, produce men of character who have 
karnt the control of others often through trials whose 
urceness is litle known outside. 1 know of a school 
where a junior monitor in one of the houses resolved 
t report a flagrant instance of a prevalent vice in 
weler senior to him. The decision in the matter 
nce for a day or two, and the school was divided 
"two camps, the majority so strongly resenting the 
‘treacherous revelation ’? of a mischief they all knew 
zi trankly accepted that the boy could not appear in 
‘tit. f understand the matter ended in the ex- 
wn of the offender, and the authorities expressed 
aiaction that the school was clean again. The 
a.» courage was magnificent and by no means 
«Ue; but look on the other side of the picture: 
la staggering price was paid for it in the frankly 
. aed acquiescence of so large a proportion of the 
"zuin the vice he exposed! The material for such 
aeontiagration is common, as most candid public- 
»>ol men would admit. The price of worldly wisdom 
statvy enough in the grown world. Are we wise to 
~ æ it heavier still in the training of our children ? 
“here is, however, a more serious scientific objection 
sone free field ” theory. Tacitly, the analogy is with 
«al life—the strong and fit survive, the weak are 
“sible. But, to be true, the comparison must be 
voir with the young of the animal world, and there 
«ind a striking and fundamental difference, for the 
cining of the cub is jealously watched and instinc- 


.. 


eM graded to its strength by the parent. Our 
mud is the very contrary; the boy is taken in the 
-liie of his development—indeed, by a vicious in- 
wiv gl the verv age (twelve to fourteen) 
‘vn he is physically most unstable—and pitted 
«ont more mature and often unscrupulous asso- 
(cvs. So obviously deplorable is such a posi- 
if tat, of course, what theory of our public- 
“tal r ‘aing has been hastily constructed to 


Teta ing urgency of attack emphatically puts 
(Aare principle of supervision by house-masters. 
"8 1 quate this common theory is in practice, 


“cl perhaps, to correct extreme cases of vice or 
‘tic [ have already urged. 
taib charges are substantial—and those must 
bole hemselves whose concern for our great 
“oul pa res them to face facts, however disagree- 
“+ at is imperative to seek reform. This must be 
“tly g ce difficult than any mere modernising of 
-csium, and if some are seeking it upon revolu- 
"lines we must suspend our conservative distaste 
ey zankly examine the achievements of such ‘‘ adven- 


ENEE 


c; r from the charge, often absolutely unfounded, 


‘+ heirs are merely money-making concerns, there is 
‘“- ing in the minds of the old school that their work 
‘"'n'al by a particular attention to each child which 
-' mz its ¢ cal to a certain type of parent, but 
es] eousi,. to coddling. ‘ With all its mis- 
ne. th y sav, “lei us keep at any cost the hard 
+ of school and shun these effeminacies.’’ But if 
hev ow, compare their present hardness with that, 
*. of Jr, Arnold’s time, the softening is no less 
‘chle ore than in society generally. The truth 
Yh fo ye that our education is for ever doomed to 
sw at a respectful distance and reluctantly the 
age In social life. The reverse should surely be 
wia, Whatever national reform is needed should 
‘site in our schools, not only because they offer 
Mia opportunities for the practical expression of the 
Ft. of chosen men ruling them, but chiefly, of 
ace they have the making of the next 
*ration, 

H the nation needs hardening let us not passively 
%* it will come by the accidental, unscientific, and 


| costly methods in vogue now, but rather set ourselves 


purposefully to construct a school life which shall 
achieve the spiritual hardness we want. That will, I 
am convinced, be best obtained in boarding-schools, 
and these must be allowed forms as varied as the aims 
and characters of their principals, within, of course, 
such limits as a reasonable national control of educa- 
tion will allow. If the prominence which is beginning 
to be asked for character-training is as imperative as 
many strongly feel, then it does seem that, in addition 
to keeping the boarding-school, a bold and vigorous 
effort will have to be made to find suitable men for 
such work. It is well known that no academic distinc- 
tion is a guarantee of a man’s ability to teach and 
train the young; are we, then, doomed to lag for ever 
behind all other modern enterprise, and still choose 
our staff upon illogical principles? It will be urged 
that the higher offices in the profession are recruited 
upon the test of success in school work very largely. 
This may be true, but it does not meet the far more 
serious charge that, almost of all professions in the 
country, this, the most essential to a nation’s welfare, 
is the most casually and unscientifically recruited in 
the first instance. 

There is still, then, a need for boarding-school life, 
as great as the growing concern for the systematic 
training of pur young. But the old ‘free field ” theory 
must go, and the schoolboy’s life be more intimately 
controlled, vet so that we turn neither to the *" clois- 
tered education ” of Lanfranc with its system of hostile 
surveillance, nor to the effeminacy of the nursery type. 

V. W. RICHARDS. 


On Handwork and School. 


Ir is a great and prevalent fallacy that handwork 
in school is only of use to the future carpenter or 
cabinet-maker; for this leaves out the all-important 
fact that the function of handwork is to train mind 
quite as much as muscle. 

In the early days of life the child is not able to 
perform any concrete task accurately. There is a very 
great waste of energy; notice the contorted attitude, 
the hanging tongue, the feet twisted around the chair- 
leg, of the child’s first efforts at writing. And it is—- 
or should be—-largely the aim of all early training to 
impart skill and to increase control; and skill is a 
matter involving the constant correlation of the data 
of sense (these are, in the last resort, mental factors) 
and the nice co-ordination of muscular movements. 
No amount of telling “how” will enable this skill to 
be gained; it can only be acquired by long and ardu- 
ous “doing.” Gradually the extraneous movements 
are eliminated, and there remains the delicate and 
graceful performance, with its minimum of waste of 
effort. 

Prof. Llovd Morgan tells us that, whenever he 
comes upon a student who displays unusual delicacy 
in dissection, he inquires how he or she has trained 
the finger muscles to so high a degree of executive 
ability. Often he is told that there has been no 
special training; but, on further probing, he elicits 
the reply: “ Well, I’ve always been given to carving 
boats, and the knobs of sticks and odd things, but I 
never learnt to do so.” And, furthermore, he quotes 
the reply of a dentist who was asked how he main- 
tained such a delicate touch: ‘‘Chieflv by practising 
scales on the piano.” 

This impresses a great lesson. Training in co- 
ordination is not a matter for the future artisan alone, 
but a matter for all. The eminent astronomer or 
physicist, for example, is very largely dependent upon 
delicate control of micrometer screw or lens; and the 
nicetv of the surgeon’s craft is proverbial. There is 
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little need, too, to emphasise the importance of precise 
and skilful adjustment of motor activities to the painter 
or musician or sculptor. And, to leave the high realms 
of art and science, there is still the skill required in 
such valuable domestic occupations as nursing and 
needlework. 

The body is a machine of wondrous mechanism, and 
we do not attain to the full stature of our possibilities 
until we make that machine to work as effectively 
and as efficiently as it is able; and that can only be 
when we have attained complete co-ordination of 
muscles and mind. 

Our schools, in this direction, are largely suppres- 
sive. The child, eager to exercise his muscles and 
with a natural desire to move, is curbed and con- 
fined. He is made to sit still and be pumped into— 
and the inevitable results are a lack of interest, a loss 
of initiative and imaginative power, and a merely 
passive and superficial reception of the presented facts. 
The Spirit of Childhood is for play and art and move- 
ment; if it be doubted, watch children dramatising an 
historical scene, or solving an interesting, because 
practical, problem in the science room, or making 
some working model; and opposed to it is the Spirit 
of Pedantry, dry and dusty and concerned only with 
the putting in of certain little packages of ‘‘ fact,” 
duly weighed and numbered. At the basis of all true 
learning, of all true building-up of a worthy self, of 
all true appreciation of knowledge as an instrument, 
rest interest and imagination and love. But, despite 
all these things, the average child of to-day gets no 
manual training or handwork in the ordinarily ac- 
cepted sense from the time he leaves the ‘‘occupa- 
tions” of the infant school at seven to the time he 
enters the woodwork shop at twelve! Five precious 
vears are thus lost, and all that while the difficulty of 
obtaining efficient co-ordinations is gradually increas- 
ing; for neglect to use leads almost inevitably to 
inability to use. Happy is the boy who, because of 
the light within him, plays games or cultivates hobbies 
during those years! He will develop despite the 
school. 

Let us, then, realise that handwork is a training of 
mind and body alike, and is essential for all, what- 
ever be their prospective future careers. On every 
side there is a state of unrest with regard to our 
educational methods. May it be that in the coming 
reformation the spirit of pedantry no longer obstructs 
progress, but that the newer ways and the more 
enlightened methods receive their due reward. 

WItiaM H. Pick. 

141 Mare Street, Hackney, London, N.E. 
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Higher Salaries for Teachers. 


In his address to the Association for the Reform 
of Latin Teaching, published in the February issue 
of THE ScHOOL WorLD, Dr. Rouse makes the state- 
ment (p. 53) that “no one remembers that the one 
essential thing is to get good teachers, and that to 
get them in any number is impossible unless they 
are well paid.’? After reading the number of your 
magazine in which this sentence occurs, I came to 
the conclusion that Dr. Rouse is needlessly pessimistic 
and that he seems not to have taken pains to acquaint 
himself with the efforts other educationists are making 
to bring home to the responsible authorities the urgent 
need for higher salaries for teachers. 

In reading the very issue in which Dr. Rouse’s 
assertion occurs, I marked six passages in which 
vour contributors emphasised ‘‘the one essential 
thing.” Prof. Gilbert Murray (p. 43) remarks :—“ In 
the first place, salaries should be higher. If only some 
of the money spent on dead bricks and mortar had 
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been spent on live teachers’ salaries! ” Mr. W.L 
Hichens (p. 47) says:—‘‘For one thing, assistant 
masters are abominably paid. Their average pav is 
I believe, less than that of our workmen, and con 
siderably less than that of our skilled mechanics.’ 
Mr. A. C. Benson (p. 59) says :—‘ We do not believ 
sufficiently in education to pay our teachers proper! 
or to make it a career for the best men.” Mr. A. L 
Smith, the Master of Balliol (p. 60), is reported t 
have said :—*“ After the war we shall be much mor 
ready to recognise the latent qualities and the re: 
heroism of the teacher, even in an elementary schoo 
and be willing to grant better terms. The sum 
doled out for education have never been a fractio 
of what they would have been if we had been real 
in earnest.” Mr. A. A. Somerville (p. 62) :—‘* Secon 
ary-schoo] teachers, badly paid before the war, ai 
now in much worse case.” Speaking to headmaster 
the Rev. J. R. Wynne-Edwards (p. 62) said :—'' It 
absolutely essential that a solution of this difficulty 
increasing the supply of science teachers should | 
found. The men must be paid adequately.” Yor 
correspondent, ‘‘ A. T. S.,’’? remarks :—‘ To be su 
that children are doing suitable things which will le: 
to learning postulates a good reasonably traim 
teacher; and to get and keep such a teacher mea: 
the payment to him of a reasonable salary.” 

In addition, you print on p. 63 a resolution on t! 
same subject passed by the Association of Assistar 
masters. 

It may be hoped that Dr. Rouse will persevere 
his endeavours to raise the status of the teachi 
profession, but evidently he need not now think 
himself as a “voice crying in the wilderness.” 

SCRUTATOR. 


I MEANT to refer to the public, and in particular 
the Government and public men. Those engaged 
teaching have been proclaiming the truth for year 
without anv effect that I can see. The local autho 
ties are both mean and hostile, as I indicated. B 
there is one point which is scarcely ever realised, a 
never made by speakers and writers: it is the pe 
sonality of the teacher that matters most, and t 
conditions are such that a supply of good men cann 


be expected any longer. . H. D. Rowse. 
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CENTS AND GENDERS IN FRENCH. 
By Prof. WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 


‘Defects which were generally noticeable in the 
-awers on French grammar were the misuse of 
ests and ignorance of the genders of many words 
vervday life.”"—[From the examiners’ reports on a 
ment Junior Local examination.] 


i often read this kind of remark, and 

there is no reason why it should sur- 
mise us. For accents and genders in French 
ea real dithculty—and they were a difficulty 
ong before the “direct method” was heard 


': which is fortunate, because it enables us 


: ciscuss the difliculty without raising the 
“id a new method” issue. 

That the learner should make mistakes over 
‘vents and genders is due to various reasons. 
‘sin part due to the non-rational conven- 
asof the language; in part to faulty teach- 
=: and, of course, not infrequently to mere 
“essness. This last cause we need not con- 
ʻi, tor the child that is careless in this 
ect is careless generally, and requires 

““rapriate treatment for this weakness in his 
"sas a whole. 

The story of the French accents is a rather 

“netic one. There was much well-meant 

“avour to improve the spelling in the six- 
eni centurv; Brunot gives an interesting 
“unt of it in his chapter on “Essais de sim- 

a et d'unification de lorthographe” 

“the second volume of his “Histoire de la 

“Zue française.” The need for accents had 

ue itself felt in the case of the letter e, which 
“210 do duty for close e, open e, and mute e 
as ihe: instance of trouble arising from the 
ae inadequate numher of letters representing 


or to show that a letter has been lost. 


sel sounds in the Latin alphabet, which is — 


oa at the bottom of most of our troubles in 
“cash spelling. Now diacritics (accents, 
S, etc, over a letter) are a nuisance from 
“ey point of view; but they may be accepted 
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for if this were desirabie, 
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' as a permissible device if they are used con- 


sistently—that is, to take our present instance, 
if every close e is written é, every open e È, 
leaving e without a diacritic to stand for “mute 
e.” Unfortunately this consistency is not 
attained in French. It is true that é almost 
always represents a close e (it does not do so, 
é.g., in parle-je, je céderai, événement); but 
many close e’s have no accent (e.g. pied, 


porter, asse revolver), and some are 
written at. ati è represents open €; 
but many open e’s have no accent (e.g. 
mer, terre, projet). Particularly awkward 


are the two ways of indicating open e adopted 
in certain verbs (e.g. jelle, achète) and adjec- 
tives (muette, discrete). Further, in some 
cases (e.g. chène, être) another accent is used 
for the same purpose; and open e is also 
written ai. We thus have three wavs of 
spelling the e that is close and four of spelling 
the one that is open. 

Accents, however, have been added not only 
to indicate the phonetic value of a letter, but to 
differentiate two meanings of the same word, 
In 
neither case is there anv consistency ; and even 
if there were, it would be a futile proceeding. 
The former use is exemplified by a and a, du 
and dû, sur and sûr; there is no such distinc- 
tion in (ne) pas and pas (“step ’ ’), OF in suis 
(“am”) and suis (“follow”). In the spoken 
language there is no difference in sound, vet 
the words give no trouble, because the context 
makes clear which meaning the word has; and 
there can similarly be no doubt as to the mean- 
ing in the written language. These accents 
are entirely superfluous, a useless complication 
of the spelling. Nothing more favourable 
can be said for the circumflex accent, which is, 
indeed, altogether valueless, It is not needed 
to indicate open e, for the grave accent serves 
that purpose; and tts other use, viz. to show 
that a letter has disappeared, is simply silly; 
it should be done 
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consistently, in which case every word almost ' culine, misère is feminine; drapeau is masc. 


would have one or more circumflex accents. 


It follows that the use of accents in French | crayon is masc., chanson is fem. 


is extremely unsatisfactory. The pronuncia- 
tion affords guidance only to a very limited de- 
gree. It does so to some extent, and the 
learner who, for instance, pronounces a more 
or less close e in religion may be misled by 
this and spell the word réligion. Generally 
speaking, it is not a matter of rational connec- 
tion between the spoken and the written lan- 
guage, but of mere memorising of the conven- 
tional written form; and as in the case of 
English spelling, the child with a good visual 
memory scores. The learning off of rules 
avails little, the essential thing is repetition ; 
and this implies due attention to written work 
in our teaching. Careful correction of all 
written exercises by the pupil, under the guid- 
ance of the teacher, with the repeated writing 
out of the correct form of a word, will do much 
to effect an improvement. Dictation is also 
useful; and in this connection I may refer to 
“silent dictation ”—that is, transcribing a 
phonetic text into the conventional spelling, 
such as I recommended in my “Early Teach- 
ing of French,” and introduced in the 
Phonetic Section of my “First Steps.” I do 
not claim any originality for this idea; but it 
may be as well to state that these books were 
issued in the spring of 1915, because another 
book utilising the same idea appeared in the 
autumn of 1915, and the publishers of it have 
inadvertently implied in a letter to Modern 
Language Teaching that the idea of pas- 
sages for “silent dictation” in my “Further 
Steps ” (issued this spring) was borrowed from 
their book. 

There is no golden rule for writing the 
French accents correctly, and the same is true 
of the genders in French. 

The story of French gender is again a sad 
one; it is so in most languages. That the gender 
of words designating males and females should 
be masculine and feminine respectively may 
be accepted as reasonable; and if whatever has 
no sex has a third gender (neuter), we have a 
good working arrangement. This we find in 
English, with scarcely an exception. Or, again, 
if the ending consistently shows the gender, 
we have indeed no rational, but at any rate a 
grammatical, indication of value. This, with 
some exceptions, we find in Russian. But in 
French the conditions are terrible. Even 
words designating males and females are not 
always masculine (e.g. une recrue, une sen- 
tinelle) or feminine (e.g. un souillon) respec- 
tively; and there is no neuter gender, so that 
every sexless noun has to be treated as though 
it represented a male or female. The endings, 
too, give no infallible help: réverbère is mas- 
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peau is fem.; silence is masc., présence 1s tem. 
Once more 
we are driven to the conclusion that repetitior 
alone will ensure accurate knowledge. 

I know that some grammars give quite ¢ 
number of rules for determining the gende: 
from the meaning or the form of Frenct 
words; but so long as the pupil has to thin! 
of a rule before he writes or speaks a word wit! 
the correct gender he cannot be said to posses: 
a real working knowledge. The correct gen 
der must be used instinctively. To bring thi: 
about, we must insist on a close association o 
the article and the noun. From the beginning 
when the learner is asked for a noun, he shoul 
be given to understand that he must give th 
article too. When he is asked for the now 
connected with finir he should answer la fin 
not merely fin. When a word begins with : 
vowel or mute h, the definite article does no 
help us; then the indefinite article is wantec 
When, therefore, he is asked for the noun con 
nected with exercer he must answer un exer 
cice, not merely exercice.' This is the bes 
general principle for ensuring a knowledge o 
genders, and experience will show the teache 
which words are particularly likely to give hi 
pupils trouble. I will not insist on thos 
abominations, the words with two gender: 
such as le and la crêpe, pendule, foudre, voile 
or the altogether ridiculous gens and org: 
I am thinking rather of those which sugges 
the wrong gender owing to their form. Man 
of these end in a mute e, and as the majorit, 
of words in mute e are feminine, there is. 
natural temptation to make the minority fem: 
nine too. To this class belong the following 
which my pupils have often made feminine 
abime, age, arbre, caractère, dialecte, estimi 
exercice, génie, geste, groupe, incendie, lustri 
luxe, manque, nombre, pouce, rythme, silenci 
squelette, theme, triomphe, zèle. Other mas 
culine words which often appear to suggest th 
feminine gender are: art, choix, salut, sor 
It seems to be less usual for feminine words t 
suggest the masculine gender; I have note 
as common: armoire, cage, cendre, dent, écr. 
toire, fin, fois, image, leçon, maeurs, pagı 
paroi, rage. In the case of the words in -ag 
the reason is obvious, and the words in -017 
have no doubt been influenced by those in -0:7 
in other cases the source of the confusion i 
less easy to trace. 

The gender of some of these words may b 
impressed on the pupils by reminding then 
e.g., of le moyen âge, les Beaux-Arts; br 


-matil 


1 It seems scarcely necessary to add that the pupil must pronounce /c @ 
fa, un and une quite distinctly. T have occasionally beard them pronouns 
m such a way that the masculine and feminine forms sounded identical. a 
in that case the pretixing of the article will not help to secure a knowlecce 
the genders, 
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as a rule there is nothing but painstaking cor- 
rection and persistent repetition that will 
achieve the desired result. 

l have spoken above disparagingly of rules 
for the genders; but I do not wish to be mis- 
understood. You cannot go by rule alone, 
and the learning of rules is not of much value; 
òw: there are certain groups of words with the 
sme ending which are associated with one 
zender only, with no exceptions, or only a few. 
tertain conclusions as to gender are bound 
v be made when proper attention is paid to 
xord formation. This has, I believe, been 
aien neglected; and I fear I must refer to one 
«my own books for a systematic treatment of 
ne subject. In the “Further Steps ” (pp. 119 
(0130) I have arranged all the words occurring 
i the “First Steps ’’ and the “Further Steps ” 
«cording to their formation. Such a group- 
ng of words can profitably be carried out by 
ne pupil, and he may be led to certain rules 
‘thave the need of care impressed on him 
“ereby. Thus he comes to realise that any 
‘ord ending in -ier or -il will presumably be 
masculine, and a word in -tion or -ture pre- 
wmably feminine; he notices that as against 
many words in -in that are masculine, only the 
vord fin is feminine, and that while words in 
nce are generally feminine, the one word 
‘sence stands by itself as a masculine word. 
Such systematic consideration of word forma- 
“on Strengthens the feeling that a word with 
“certain ending is likely to be of a certain 
ender; and it serves to impress deviations on 
“e learner’s mind. 

All this undoubtedly helps; but far and 
‘ay the most important thing is to acquire 
“article habit. In order to impress it still 
"ae, I conclude by quoting from M. Berthon’s 
ellent “Première Grammaire Francaise” : 
k ny a qu'une seule règle infaillible pour 
“prendre les genres. La voici: N’apprenez 
Mais un mot nouveau sans le faire précéder 
“un article,” 
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THE CARE OF THE EYES OF SCHOOL 
l CHILDREN. 
By N. Bishop HARMAN, M.A., M.B. Cantab., 


rae F.R.C.S. Eng. 
thalmic Surgeon to the West London Hospital 
and to the Belgrave Hospital for Children. 


II. 
EYE-STRAIN AND ITS CAUSES. 

YE-STRAIN is a common word nowa- 
> frie The term is used to explain many 
es rane worried expressions of face, and 
And tj premature appearance of wrinkles. 
= responsible for all these things in 
ene oo: Children suffer from it, mainly 
eae ature did not mean them to be cooped 
: ay in a school or any building, how- 
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ever perfect that may be. Children were meant 
to run about, eat, sleep, and grow. But the 
inexorable laws of the big machine of civilisa- 
tion have ordered it otherwise. We must there- 
fore be prepared to check the ill-effects of this 
unnatural regime. 

How does a child show eye-strain? It can- 
not tell us of its feelings. lt may cry, like the 
child of the hostess of the prophet—‘t My head ! 
my head!” But a headache may be due to 
many causes, even to sunstroke as in the child. 

Some of the common signs of eye-strain are 
to be read in the face of the child. A worried 
or strained look, a perpetual frown, constant 
blinking, a tendency for the eyes to water 
easily, all these are common signs of eye- 
strain. Some children begin twitchings of the 
face; this is particularly true of nervous chil- 
dren. Rubbing the eyes after lessons, especi- 
ally after reading or sewing, indicates that the 
eyes are tired, and it may be that too much 
Strain has been put upon them. 

The perfect eye will get tired. Few people 
seem to realise this fact. They know their legs 
will get tired; when they essay to climb a hill 
they are accustomed to take rests, even as 
Christian in the arbour; but to their eyes they 
give no rest, they read for hours on end, and 
next morning awake with drowsy and tired 
eyes, and blame their eyes instead of their un- 
controlled greed of reading. The child’s eyes 
get tired more easily than those of the adult, 
for its little body is not full grown and its eyes 
Share in the immaturity. 

So far we have assumed that the eyes are 
perfect eyes; their shape, and therefore their 
focus, are all that could be wished. But 
not all eyes are perfect. Truth to tell, the 
majority are not perfect; small defects of focus 
are very common, and many eyes have serious 
defects. When the focus of the eyes is not 
perfect, or nearly so, the eyes work at a dis- 
advantage. The ordinary use of the healthy 
eve causes the expenditure of a large amount 
of nervous and muscular energy. We are un- 
conscious of the effort, but the effort is made 
nevertheless. When we perform near work 
the effort is multiplied greatly ; nay, it increases 
in a geometrical progression the nearer the 
work to be done is to the eyes. If there be a 
defect of the focus of the eyes the extra effort 
necessary to overcome this defect has to be 
added to the natural work of the eyes. And 
if that extra effort be much, such as when the 
defect is of a sort that it is difficult to 
work the two eyes together, then there is very 
likely to be an earlv limitation in power to 
meet the effort necessary to maintain good 
vision, and all the signs of eve-strain appear. 

Again, there are things that we do easily 
when we are fit and well; thosé same deeds 
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are difhcult, if not impossible, when we are 
“seedy” or out of training. It is so with the 
eves. The healthy child does not easily get 
eve-strain if the focus of the eyes is good. But 
after an attack of fever, measles, whooping- 
cough, or the like, its nervous energy is 
reduced by the poisons generated by the fever, 
which for days after its decline are floating 
in its blood-vessels, and the ordinary effort of 
reading 1s too great for the child. So much 
the more early will failure set in if the eves 
be not perfect. And this is why so many 
defects of the eyes—squint, short-sight, and 
other serious conditions—are reported to have 
their beginnings with an attack of illness. 

How can we prevent eye-strain? We must 
make the burden fit the child. We should not 
expect a young child to carry heavy burdens, 
nor should we expect his eyes to do heavv 
tasks. Let the work be easy and the time of 
the doing of it short. No books, paper, or 
sewing needles should be allowed for infants 
under five years of age. They may be taught 
the essentials of all these, in reading, writing, 
and sewing, but with large materials only. 
Wall screens are better than books; black- 
boards and chalk better than paper; bone 
needles, wool, and canvas better than sewing 
needles, cotton, and calico. The larger the 
object the more impressive is it to the mind of 
the child; therefore let the letters, the pictures, 
the models, and the stitches be big. They can- 
not be too big. Next, let the hours be short. 
Several short lessons with intervals means less 
fatigue than one long lesson right on end. 
Think of the heart of a man—it beats up to 
Sixty, seventy, even eightv vears, does hard 
work all day and night, and may never give a 
moment’s anxiety. From the moment it begins 
its first feeble beat in the womb of the mother 
until the day of the death of the man it beats 
right on. And it is able to do this just hecause 
It gets a rest after each beat. Shorten 
this brief interval of rest, and the best of hearts 
will collapse and the whole man die of the 
failure. Follow the lesson of the heart. Make 
the lessons short. Several short lessons with 
brief intervals of play will carrv the child 
through a whole day’s school untroubled in 
mind or body, 

Lastly, we must consider the children with 
defective eyes. What are these defects, and 
how are we to find them out? In these davs 
it is not sufficient to wait and see which of the 
children show signs of trouble and then 
attempt to discover the cause of the trouble 
and remedy it. Experience has shown that 
this plan is uneconomical. It is better and 
cheaper to examine the eves of the children 
with the view of discovering whether or not they 
conform to an average standard of capability. 
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The doctor is now sent to every school, and he 
tests the eyes of the child, or, rather, he test: 
the vision of the child. Each eye of the chilc 
is examined in turn and the results of the tes 
are noted. Those children who fail to pas: 
the test are sent to an eye expert to have the 
eyes examined in the appropriate manner. 

lt may be asked: How can we test the visior 
of a very young child? ‘Testing the vision i: 
more than a test of the eye. It is also a tes 
of intelligence and knowledge. The ordinar 
test-card has a series of letters of different size: 
printed thereon. To pass this test the chil 
must know the letters. Most children know 
their letters at about four years of age, bu 
even then the test remains a test of intelli 
gence, for the recognition of the letters mean: 
brain work to the child. If, therefore, we wis! 
to test the eyes of voung children, it is bette 
to use some simple conventional sign, sai 
the letter E, which can be fixed on the car 
in a number of ways, thus: mwg3E. Ai 
that is required of the child in such a test i: 
to place its little fingers in the position of th: 
‘fingers in the picture” on the card. Th 
stimulus of a lollipop will work wonders i 
the accomplishment of this test. For practica 
purposes it may be said that, provided ther 
is no sign of anv squint, frowning, or peerin: 
into books, it will be sufficient to test the eve 
of all children at the age of seven years, fo 
then school work begins in earnest, Then 
is necessarv to make sure that there is n 
handicap to the progress of the child in th 
state of its eyes. 


Eye DEFECTS. 


There are found in young children tw 
varieties of eve defect which cause trouble am 
eye-strain. One is known as hypermetropié 
or flat eve, the other as astigmatism. 

A flat eye is one that is too short from befor 
backwards. It is not long enough to allowa 
accurate focus of the rays entering the ey 
from a distant object. The perfect eye shoul 
receive these rays exactly on the sensitive spc 
of the retina at the back of the eye; the fle 
eye does not, but has to put the focussin. 
muscles into action to change the shape of th 
lens of the eye to make up for the defect. |] 
follows that whereas the perfect eye is com 
paratively at rest in distant vision, the flat ey 
is at work all the time, both in = distar 
and in near vision. But this is not all. Natur 
has provided an intimate relation betwee 
different sets of muscles: when we lift a han 
to our mouth the flexors are not the onl 
muscles that come into action; the extenso 
also work. If it were not so, the uncontrollé 
flexors might cause the hand to strike a violef 
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dwn on the mouth. So with the eyes, the 
jwessing muscles do not act alone; with each 
dztee of eliort of focussing there is a graded 
wor by all the muscles that move the eyes so 
a iw turn the eyes inwards towards the nose, 
“ause focussing should only be necessary 
we objects near to us. When the eye is flat 
ce cordination of focussing with the move- 
rn of the eyes has to be suppressed, and 
ession is more difficult than natural action. 
I: sme children the effort fails and they get 
junt, temporary or permanent. 
_fseastigmatic eye is quite different from the 
i eve. It isan eye that is “out of truth.” 
t.ryone has seen the steel balls used in cycle 
beings, These are put to the most severe 
ks to make sure that each ball is a true 
sect, Tt it be the least degree out of truth 
‘sil ruin the bearings of the cycle; an ill- 
—sjed ball frets the ball-race until it has 
fund a groove therein. So the eye of the 
hoor child that is astigmatic is for ever 
engo get into focus, and since it cannot, 
ur cesult is worry and fret, or eye-strain. 
e” wurd astigmatism means, literally, “that 
“ah has no point.” The point of the 
es an accurate focus; an astigmatic eye 
aS none, 
a elect of the distortion of astigmatism 
“seen on the image of one’s face in the 
a eau silver teapot—it is grotesque ; Or, 
a ine a print througha magni- 
aoe : S $ len that glass is held obliquely 
A oe same plane as the print. The 
Aei i: oe akin to the image 
tenn be in focus and part not, and both 
Ps cannot be cot | p Aae ae 
Med a got into focus together, unless, 
n a be set true with the plane of 
Pee det may be asked : How common are 
i: ae of the eve? In the latest Blue 
ay fa Board of Education there is to 
T sentence : “So far as the figures 
cored a hate oes othcers reports may be 
Dar that k asıs of calculation, it would 
eaa percentage of children with 
"ols is ap E attendance at elementary 
cent i ee 30, and that in 17 
Me elect cae e children the extent of 
Dr” icates urgent need for treat- 


T 
th nee ago I examined the eves of all 
Oy pet ki a good-class school. Of 341 
e, failed D had good vision and 18 per 
td a 328 girls 74 per cent. had 
ite the war pe cent. failed. The year 
® patiente examined all the case-papers 
and sie at my children’s hospital. One 
Ter x hundred and seventy children 


ON ace es 
Ye with bad f ount of bad eyes; 1,348 had 
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properly, The kinds of error of focus found 
in the eyes of these children were as follows :— 


Number. Per cent. 
Flat eye or hypermetropia 349 25:9 
Astigmatism —... a we OSS aa 48-7 
Short-sight ‘ios Sii gi 12-4 
Short-sight with astigmatism 177 13-0 
Such figures as these show how very common 
is some failure in the development or condition 
of the eye, and how necessary is the assistance 
of the eye doctor in finding out the nature of 
the defect and the best means of correcting it 
or its effects, whether that be by the wearing 
of glasses or by some exception to routine 
education. The frequency of these errors of 
focus means: When in doubt of the state of a 
child’s eyes, to err on the side of safety—an 
unnecessary examination is less bother than 
the evil of unchecked eye-strain. Especially 
is this true of a weakly child or one recently 
ill. In this connection, let me beg fond parents 
and friends not to give books to convalescent 
children to fill up the weary hours of captivity; 
give the child toys, or plasticine, or paints and 
paper, or a knife and wood to carve and cut; 
anything is better than the concentrated effort 
of reading. 
(To be concluded.) 


POETIC APPRECIATION AND 
EXPRESSION: AN EXPERIMENT, 


By E. M. WHITE. 


T an age when the minds of pupils could 
best be kindled into appreciation of 
poetry, the literature teaching given to them 
is too often apt to degenerate into preparation 
for examinations; with the result that the sub- 
ject becomes overloaded with notes, and is 
presented as so much to be “got through” 
before a certain date. Such treatment usually 
kills most of the charm, and prevents any 
desire to travel further in the “realms of gold ” 
from arising. As a partial revelation of the 
soul of humanity, literature should take a 
proud position among the other achievements 
of mankind on the long road to civilisation, 
and its aspect as a human legacy should be 
continually in the teacher’s mind, so that the 
impression gained by the pupils becomes one 
that intimately connects poetry with life. In- 
deed, that should be the case with all subjects, 
since education is a preparation for life, and 
what is alien from life is useless as an educa- 
tional factor. 

But literature especially should not pass 
from the sphere of interest when school is 
over, as it unfortunately does in many cases. 
And to prevent this a genuine liking for beau- 


ocus, so that they could not see | tiful language and high thoughts must be 
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instilled; the liking must not arise from a sense | instinctively choose lines of beauty; they car 


of duty, but through real pleasure in, and 
appreciation of, poetic expression. Such a 
taste can be cultivated only when the ground 
of the mind is prepared by a willing receptive- 
ness on the part of pupils, and this, in its turn, 
is present only when no trace exists of that 
semi-antagonism between teacher and taught 
that is far too prevalent. Aloofness is not an 
attitude that inspires confidence or even real 
respect; the doctrine of original sin in the 
child is hard to abolish, as it so easily accounts 
for much that is in reality due to deficiencies 
in the teacher. Yet encouragement, respect, 
and praise from the teacher are the only keys 
that will unlock young hearts and minds. In 
no subject is a sympathetic understanding 
between the class and its master or mistress 
so essential to true success. If the pupils are 
not interested and do not “ask for more,” 
what is taught is worthless, and had best be 
left alone; to arouse appreciation to the extent 
of their powers, and then to give some intelli- 
gent conception of what they appreciate, 
should be the aim of the literature teacher. 
Otherwise his work is a failure. 

Young people have an instinctive preference 
for poetic thought and beauty in language; 
the class is rare where the majority of pupils 
cannot detect those lines in a poem which 
possess high merit, though at first thev are 
unable to tell why they like the parts they 
choose. Thus interest soon wanes after the 
ejaculation of “That’s pretty!” or “How 
nice!” unless some analvsis is attempted. 
Analysis, however, is a second stage: the first 
is to arouse a liking for the reading of poetry. 
This is not done by allowing pupils to attack 
a poem or play by themselves, for thev will 
probably miss the beauty in puzzling over the 
meaning. In practically everv case it should 
be read to them first, and here the teacher’s 
voice is of great importance. Altogether 
different impressions can be produced by the 
tone and manner in which such poems as 
Wordsworth’s “Sonnet on Westminster 
Bridge” or M. Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rus- 
tum” are read. I have known an ‘unruly class 
subdued by the former, and a girl, rough in 
manner, listening with tears in her eyes to 
the latter, when they were read by a teacher 
whose voice contained cadences of sympathy. 

After the teacher’s reading, some pupils mav 
attempt reading parts—and this applies to 
Shakespeare’s plays as well as poems gener- 
ally—when passing reference or questions may 
be given to sections of special beauty, and the 
class may be asked to choose parts for memor- 
ising. These lines should be wholly their own 
choice, and should consist only of what thev 
like. I have invariably found that children 


not tell wherein the beauty lies, but they fe 
it From “L’.\llegro” the lines :— 


Right against the eastern gate, 
Where the great sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames and amber light, 
The clouds ın thousand liveries dight, 


and especially 
Robed in flames and amber light, 


were almost unanimously appreciated. 
And the passage in M. Arnold’s “The Fo 
saken Merman” commencing :— 


Sand-strewn caverns cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep, 


is a favourite, though it takes some time befo 
young people see why the first line is hauntir 
to the mind, and gives a sense of vista. Hon 
ever, to find lines that give genuine pleasu 
when repeated and to want to learn them 
something for the pupil to accomplish. 

Later, a certain amount of scansion can | 
done, but no technical terms should be intr 
duced at first; the regularitv of metre and t] 
different effect of different kinds of lines ai 
feet are all that it is necessary to notice at th 
stage. 

Then may come detailed analysis? of bea 
tiful verse, and if pupils are asked to sele 
the words and the lines they like best, and the 
are arranged on the blackboard, they will soc 
discover that there is a preponderance of su 
letters as “1, “m,? and “r,” that alliteratic 
often occurs, and that long vowel sounds a 
more pleasing than short. When these d 
coveries have been made a delight will — 
taken in detecting the characteristics in oth 
poems. Notice must next be taken of met 
phors and similes—such a poem as Shelley 
“Ode to a Skylark” is a good one for pt 
poses of illustration—and pupils can be 1 
quired to introduce original metaphors 
similes in descriptive paragraphs on sunset, 
walk in autumn, the sea, etc. And in corre 
ing these attempts it is a better plan to pra’ 
what is good than to expose poverty; t 
latter must be done very carefully, for you 
people are extremelv sensitive over their fz 
cies, and it is dangerously easv to freeze th 
imagination, and so prevent its expansion 
expression. 

That cultivation of the poetic spirit and ser 
of art is possible to a much greater extent th 
has been done cannot be doubted by any w 
have attempted the task. Even children w 
seem dull, or vulgar, or frivolous have witl 
them a finer fibre than appears on the surfa 
a chord which can respond to the skilful tou 


1 There are many useful suggestions n this direction in Dr. Hayw 
valuable little book, *' The Lessor in Appreciation.” 
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For the whole race is not yet raised to its 
pssible standard of sensitiveness, and youth 
is most easily open to training in this direction. 
Dut so much of our treatment of art, especially 
ct literature, has the effect of blunting the 
cciicate antennz of the soul. Therefore, it is 
revessary to proceed with tact, caution, and 
sympathy if we desire results spiritual rather 
uan merely intellectual. 
Aiter some lessons of the type outlined 
aove the experiment was tried of obtaining 
ines of poetry from two forms which con- 
sted of pupils who were not considered 
“mble of taking examinations—children, in- 
cd, regarded as the “riff-raff ” of the school : 
zus of ages fourteen to sixteen, difficult to 
mage, poor at lessons, usually indifferent, 
vu generally disliked. I suggested that they 
svuld attempt a few lines for their homework, 
sid gave autumn, the sky or the sun, the sea 
vi night, as subjects, two to each form. 
_Itis better to give a choice of subjects, as 
"induces a feeling of freedom, and it is not 
"lito insist on a particular metre. Rhyme, 
<:0, that looms so large as a factor in poetry 
childish ears, can, but need not, be prac- 
“uly neglected at first. The great aim is to 
ave scope to fancy, imagination, sense of 
“ity, and to cause the pupils to want to 
"vess themselves in that form when they 
se some glimmerings of what poetry is. A 
nve to tell what they see or feel, and some 
“sledge of the art of doing so, are the re- 
Stes with which to start. I have known a 
“her tell a class to copy the metre of a cer- 
: ‘poem which they had read, and tie them to 
= subject of spring (in the autumn !)—the 
“s were meagre, as both willingness and 
“ledge were wanting, and, in addition, 
ve was a cramped feeling induced by the 
mrctions. Also, unless children realise that 
“nething more than metre—beautiful words, 
-“aphor, imagination, and the rest—is needed 
"make poetry, they will but flounder in 
csnay, 

li may be of interest to give the results of 
“experiment; they seemed promising 
ugh to evoke the present article. The 
“298 were told to leave their lines in their 
“ugh note-books so that revision was possible 
“ce entering them for correction. I found 
. ‘Metre was one of the chief difficulties, and 
-la word or two quite inappropriate would 
` vetmes occur; but invariably the class 
-id see what was wrong when the lines were 
“te them on the blackboard, and thev could, 
*h guidance, remedy the defect. In the ex- 
«5les given below no single word or idea 
“mine, and it will be acknowledged that 
“any of the fancies are charming, while in 
~me cases the lines form real poetry. As an 
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example of a first and second edition, the 

following will serve :— 

The blood-red sun is shining bright, 

Pale pearly clouds are floating, saffron-blending, 

Towards tke flaming portals of the West. 

Like some great monarch royally attended, 

Majestically he descends to his palace beyond the 
waves. 


Having read the lines aloud, and marked 
the stressed syllables, it was not long before 
the class had declared that the last line was 
defective in metre, that the fourth line was 
good as well as the second if “‘saffron-blend- 
ing” was changed to “‘saffron-blended,” that 
“shining bright” was not quite appropriate, 
and that they did not like the word “blood.” 
Their combined efforts—most of the sugges- 
tions coming from the girl who composed the 
lines—resulted in the following (“‘ golden ” 
was an after addition to produce assonance 
with “low,” and the substitution of that word 
gave them much pleasure) :— 

The golden sun is sinking low, 

Pale pearly clouds are floating, saffron-blended, 

Towards the flaming portals of the West. 

Like some great monarch royally attended, 

Majestic he descends beyond the waves. 


They did not like omitting “to his palace,” 
but could not see how to fit in the phrase. 
Fach girl’s contribution was treated in the 
same way, and few required so much treatment 
as that already dealt with. Of course, one 
lesson did not suffice, and the time between 
was spent by most girls in polishing their 
verse. The next piece was given as I quote 
it, and was composed by a girl superior in 
intellect to the rest :— 

The lark uprises from the dew-drenched field 
With a song to greet the morning; 

The dark night clouds, departing, yield 
To the sun’s triumphant dawning. 


I have found that girls who are, in general, 
untidy and loud in manner, and whose 
thoughts usually seem out of school, frequently 
show signs of poetic feeling; a significant fact 
that seems to indicate that their home influence 
is poor, and that if their interest is aroused 
capacity can be found. The following four 
examples are from girls of this type :— 
I. 
Wand’ring through earth’s endless sky 
Came clouds adorned in heaven’s pride. 


II. 
The early morning’s dew 
Reflects the sky like eyes of blue. 


III. 
The sun sets o’er the purple hills, 
Midst flakes of scarlet cloud, 
Which burn lixe watchfires in the sky 
Of crimson, green, and blue. 
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IV. 
'The soft day dies in a haze of rosy light 
And her mourners in robes of purple-blue are dight. 
Hushed are the songs of birds on the wing, 
And all is as silent as a sylvan fairy ring. 


The last is ambitious! And the same girl 
also produced the following after asking me 
who was Phoebus and w hether the sun should 
be referred to as “he” or “she.” (It was 
curious to see how many times the sun was 
regarded as feminine !) 


Bright Phoebus has gone to his bed of light, 

And has given the world to the goddess of night; 

But the tints from his mantle still finger and play 

Midst the mists that the sun would soon frighten 
away. 


From a girl regarded as hopelessly dull, and 
as incapable of writing a coherent essay, came 
the following—the last line has been improved 
by the class, and she herself suggested “ 
tirely ” instead of “completely,” which appeared 
in the original version :— 


The waves were white on the open sea, 
With blue above and blue below. 

Without a limit, without a bound, 

They run the earth entirely round; 

They play with the clouds, they mock the sky, 
Or, like some siceping creature, sigh. 


And the two following are from a girl whose 
attitude is usually one that desires to irritate 
and finds pleasure in annoy ing—perhaps she 
was the last whose inner springs were 
reached :— 

I. 
Morning has come with its rosy light, 
Chasing away the long hours of night; 
Pearly-grev clouds float silently by, 
Tinting with gold the face of the skv. 


9 


(Of course, “ is 


ugly.) 


gold” is not right and “face 


II. 
Shadows spreading o’er the world 
Close the gates of day. 


The idea in the last is worthy of notice, and 
the next few examples are chiefly noteworthy 
as indications of poetic fancy :— 


Night folds her cloudy mantle, 
Eneircling twilight’s bower, 
While sunset’s flush of crimson 
Fades as a dying flower. 


The night glides slowly on the earth 
As a ghostly wizard, who, 

With darkened hand, lets fall 

The silver moon and stars. 


And berries in the field as rubies shine. 


Like little sentinels on guard, 
The scarlet berries shine and stand. 
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The manv-coloured avenues 
Were whisp’ring summer their good-bve. 
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Night after night in western skies 
The sun in crimson glory dies. 


The dove-grey clouds are gliding by, 
They roam from east to west, 

And open wide their silv’ry gates 
To set the raindrops free. 


The selection given is sufficient to sho 
what can be produced by classes below tl 
average if judicious care is taken not to su 
press, but to encourage. Naturally, son 
rubbish was sent in, prosaic and ugly, and al: 
absurdities, such as “The song of the nigh 
ingale heralds the dav,” but the lack of me 
commonplaceness was remarkable. The 
must have been a certain amount of plagia 
ism, but it was unconscious; no girl, to m 
knowledge, consciously copied anythin, 
though I could detect the use of words th 
had lately been introduced to the girls. The 
however, was not blameworthv. If those forn 
that have to work for examinations cou 
exercise their imagination occasionally in th 
method their productions would probably su 
pass anything here quoted, and a better co 
ception of literature would be obtained thé 
by poring over text-books. 

I would emphasise the point that neith 
sincerity nor freshness can be obtained | 
means of a few solitarv lessons; there must | 
a background of good feeling between teach 
and taught, and a belief of each in the othe 
that can become established only by time ar 
experience. The pupils’ belief in their teacher 
wisdom, the teacher’s belief in the pupil 
potentialities, will raise a desire in the one af 
an expectation in the other which are bour 
to produce more valuable work. On the pupi 
the effect of such efforts and the conseque 
criticisms and encouragements is to induce 
finer sensitiveness to beautv of expression, af 
less tolerance for what is slipshod or ugly. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN SECONDAR 
SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. 


By S. Poruirt, B.Sc. 


Headmaster of Southall County Secondary Schoo 


MONGST the various reforms suggest 

as the outcome of the world conflagratio 
that of education is by no means the Teast 
be considered. The extensive and scientif 
preparedness of Germanv is to be traced to h 
highly organised educational system. TI 
relation of scientific training to arts, cot 
merce, and manufactures, with the conseque.: 
fast growth in her national wealth, has - 
length dawned upon our statesmen. As 
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cmequence We are now about to put our 
wue in order, a resolution long delayed, but 
evertheless very necessary if the British 
Empire is to profit fully by the lessons learned 
mus War. 

The future educational policy of this country 
mst be prepared at once; for when peace is 
sublished the motive power for the machinery 
4 progress must be largely dependent upon 
lic raining given by the schools to the youths 
sho will be called upon to “carry on ” in the 
reat world-movements that are to come. 

From the chaos of conflicting opinions pre- 
ment as to the advantage of either the 
„manitarian or utilitarian studies the one 
wer the other, we await and hope for a reason- 
de solution, and a compromise which will 
ixate to each its legitimate place in the 
pian schemes of the new age. 

Inthisarticle it is my avowed purpose to avoid 
ny partiality in favour of either of the above 
“sues,” but rather to claim the ear of both in 
Je plea fora more serious consideration—on 
own merits—of the all-round value of 
mual instruction and its extension in the 
"umculum of our public and secondary 
sheols for boys, as of great educational and 
“tional importance. 

Asan educational force alone, humanitarian 
“ls influence, irrespective of any direct 
Laran results, its claims deserve the careful 
“asideration of those who are to mould the 
“yems of the future, whether as adminis- 
"Ors or teachers. 
for more than ten years it has been my privi- 
“sf (0 experience what a valuable asset has 
wt obtained by the introduction of this form 
ae in secondary schools, and the real 
, vai value of the subject. I may therefore 
_ cused for wondering why only a small 
Gime of schoolmasters has fully realised 
eral training this subject provides for 
UF ten to sixteen years of age. 

Dre uu of this indifference is, I 
bk of found in the want of sympathy or 
hads o of the underlying uses and 
ntraductio the subject, with the result that its 
en eae not taken seriously, and has 
ents of aoe merely to satisfy the require- 
“sequence, oard of Education. It has, in 
ae een relegated to a very inferior 
| - Curriculum, and only the bare 


a 
af 


lhe OTe 
e man ofitable (?) subjects (those required 
anther ca E successes) has, I fear, been 
“ition oft i of an apparent lack of appre- 
“Tewhat o Subject, and its being considered 
Pils, yyy „a Nuisance by both staff and 

Y experience leads me to say that 
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of time allotted to it in the time - 


at demand made by the more acade- 


I2I 
those pupils taking a four years’ course in 
wood and metal work have matriculated at the 
London University in greater numbers and 
with better results than when this subject was 
left out of the time table in the last year. 

The Rev. W. Temple, in his presidential 
address to the Educational Science Section of 
the British Association last September, pro- 
vides me with a text, and I take the liberty of 
quoting his remarks. He says :— 

“A general education must include, if it is 
to be truly general, the training of all the 
faculties, and this plainly covers manual work 
as well as mental work. Moreover, it appears 
to be established that manual work is for 
children [I would also add youths] the best 
means of developing brain faculty, and there- 
fore has a direct value for the purely mental 
side of education. . .. One of the develop- 
ments which we need is the far freer use of 
manual and productive work as a means of 
education in the strictest sense; as a means, 
that is, of developing human faculty, quite 
irrespective of the practical or commercial value 
of such faculty when developed.” 

The conservative idea that manual training 
is menial and below the dignity of all except 
those who are to be artisans and workmen is, 
I hope, fast dving out, and the sooner it. is 
discarded by all types of schools the better 
will be the opportunities to take up this work 
with real educational zest. 

I was deeply interested some time ago in 
reading Prince Kropotkin’s book, “Fields, 
Factories, and Workshops,”’ and particularly 
was I impressed with the chapter devoted to 
brain work and manual work.’ All he states 
in this chapter from a technical point of view 
is so closely akin to my own ideas from an 
academic point of view that I would like to 
apply his arguments to strengthen and extend 
my plea, and draw from his well of experience 
and knowledge a few draughts which I trust 
may be considered invigorating and refreshing. 

Prince Kropotkin savs: “ We maintain that 
in the interests of both science and industry, 
as well as of society as a whole, every human 
being, without distinction of birth, ought to 
receive such an education as would enable him 
or her to combine a thorough knowledge of 
science with a thorough knowledge of handi- 
craft. 

We fully recognise the necessity of 
specialisation, but we maintain that specialisa- 
tion must follow general education, and that 
general education must be given in science 
and handicraft alike. To the division of 
society into brain workers and manual workers 
we oppose the combination of both kinds of 
activities, and instead of ‘technical education,’ 
which means the maintenance, of| the present 
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division between brain work and manual 
work, we advocate the éducation intégrale or 
complete education, which means the disap- 
pearance of that pernicious distinction.” 
Pestalozzi says: “ Man must not merely learn 
first and then do, but seek to learn by what 
he does,’’ and the greatest educational re- 


formers and writers from his time to the pre- | 


sent day have all been convinced that “from 
the hand to the brain” is the true principle 
upon which all knowledge should be acquired. 
In a great measure this has been followed out 
in the reforms in teaching introduced in re- 
cent years. 

We have long had our physical, chemical, 
biological, and now, recently, geographical 
laboratories, to carry out the principles above 
mentioned, but only in comparatively few 
schools do we find manual laboratories (I 
prefer this term to that of carpenter’s shop or 
woodwork room). 

The far-reaching influence that a course of 
practical instruction in cardboard, wood, and 
metals exercises in the development of brain 
and character is very evident to those who 
have witnessed the results obtained. During 
this instruction the youth is laying the founda- 
tion of habits of care, industry, and economy 
by what he does. His powers of observation 
and intelligence are extended and developed. 


The motor centres of his brain are continually. 


brought into play, with the result that his 
mental alacrity and capacity are bound to be 
stimulated and enlarged. The use of his 
hands prior to this training has been largely 
devoted to dealing with the abstract, or with 
two dimensions in space as in drawing, where- 
as he now deals with the three dimensions, the 
concrete being the result obtained. His 
originality and inventive faculties are encour- 
aged and stimulated, and his appetite for cor- 
related knowledge leads him to learn of the 
geographical distribution on the earth’s surface 
of those timbers with which he becomes 
familiar, and their growth and surroundings 
become the objects of his further investiga- 
tion. 

He plans, designs, and executes his own 
model engine, aeroplane, steam-yacht, dynamo, 
etc., and thus acquires indirectly considerable 
knowledge of the elements of mechanics, steam, 
mathematics, and electricity. 

The interest which he acquires in his own 
handiwork engenders economy of time and the 
virtues of diligence and perseverance; and the 
pride with which he exhibits his creation to 
his master and his parents is the climax of his 
ambition, and the praise he receives is the 
reward of his labours. 

With these laudable and commendable re- 
sults obtained, it must be acknowledged that 
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the subject which can produce them is of n 
mean order. 

The correlation of art, science, mathematics 
mechanics, geography, and botany further em 
phasises the plea from the mere acquisition o 
knowledge point of view, besides the educating 
influence exhibited in so many different ways 

The extensive vista of knowledge opened uj 
to the pupil is no chimera; it becomes a sol 
reality of intellectual expansion which is no 
always obtained by studying isolated branches 
but is that which he receives by the direct link 
ing up of a chain of exercises worked by hin 
in the manual laboratory, and whereby he ha 
developed all the faculties of research. 

The outlines of a scheme of instruction hinte 
at above may therefore be given at this stage 
For pupils of ten to twelve years of age a cours 
of cardboard modelling is begun, involvins 
exercises in measurement and drawing, makin; 
plane figures, and leading up to solid geome 
trical objects, artistic decoration following th 
finished model. 

For pupils of twelve to fourteen years of ag 
a two years’ course in woodwork should follow 
including drawing to scale and orthographi 
projection, and the use and care of the ord: 
nary tools; the making and nature of joint 
and their application in constructive work 
e.g. scientific apparatus, objects of general ust 
and household ornaments. 

The development of constructive ideas an 
the execution of them should be left to th 
initiative faculties of the pupils. Suggestion 
and guidance only should be given by the in 
structor. 

The construction of working models in woo 
can begin at this stage, and the desire that the 
should be real working products creates a nee 
for accuracy and care, which bring out the bes 
qualities and character of boys. 

The scientific models made should be corre 
lated with the work the pupil is doing in th 
physical laboratory. Their accuracy shoul: 
be tested by experiment as part of his instruc 
tion in physics. By this means complex an 
expensive apparatus, of which the boy under 
stands little, 1s avoided, and the true under 
lying scientific principles are easily graspe 
and readily understood from his own simple 
creations. 

I might add here that if this correlation 1 
to be carried out to the best advantage, th 
science master and the manual instructor mus 
work hand in hand, and the headmaster shoul 
show his encouraging interest in the combine 
ideals and efforts of both. 

For bovs of fourteen to sixteen vears of ag 
metal work on a carefully planned scheme cai 
with profit now be followed. It is necessarv t 
provide a special bench, with lathe, turnin 
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and drilling machines, pliers, hammers, 
punches, files, etc., all of which can be accom- 
modated by a little ingenuity in the existing 
manual laboratory. 

The first exercises should begin with tin 
nate, zinc, aluminium, and thin brass, copper 
cd iron coming last. 

A large amount of useful mechanical, physi- 
ul, and geographical apparatus, together with 
z netally useful objects, can now be turned 
on. Later, repoussé and art work are intro- 
ticed for the ornamentation of objects made. 
this is productive of most excellent and in- 
in outline, 
cis of suthcient length to illustrate the nature 
<4 beneficial influence of the subject. In 
acrking through this course it has been my 
eværience to detect many promising engineers 
"om boys whose parents had intended them 
= follow professional or clerical occupations, 
sd thus avoid “the square peg in the round 
cde” with great profit to the pupils and to the 
sate. By this statement it is seen that the 
witarian influence of the training has made 
“self manifest more indirectly than directly. 

In conclusion, I again quote Kropotkin in 
suing: “Be it handicraft, science, or art, the 
“ief aim of the school is not to make a special- 
s from a beginner, but to teach him the 
‘ments of knowledge and the good methods 
st work, and, above all, to give him that 
zeneral inspiration which will induce him later 
© put in whatever he does a sincere longing 
“r truth, to like what is beautiful both as to 
“rm and content, to feel the necessity of being 
‘useful unit amidst other human units, and 
“ius to feel his heart at unison with the rest of 
“<Manity.”” 


THE PLACE OF GEOGRAPHY IN 
EDUCATION. 


By B. C. Watts, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


A MONG the signatories to the recent mani- 
4A festo in defence of the humanities occur 
ze representatives of the Geographical 
Association. It may, therefore, be assumed 
“sat the official geographers intend to press 
ʻe case for a humanistic study of geography 
“pon education authorities and the general 
“ihe. Commenting upon this fact, a con- 
‘porary directs attention to the antithesis 
+tween humane and physical geography and 
-#s the monsoons as an illustration—for the 
“ident of the life and history of the peoples 
~ India the monsoons are a fundamental fact, 
vut the causes of the monsoons do not matter 
in the least. 
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From the point of view of the teacher of 
geography, however, the situation cannot be 
dismissed so summarily; in reference to this 
particular illustration, it may be suggested 
that the writer fails entirely to appreciate the 
aims and methods of the modern teacher of 
geography. In the first place, it is quite safe 
to say that no teacher attempts to teach the 
causes of the monsoons, for they are not sufh- 
ciently determined to be known with precision. 
Secondly, the monsoons are not a fundamental 
fact; “monsoon ” is a convenient term which 
summarises a number of fundamental facts, 
and these facts are intimately associated with, 
for example, the division of the peoples of 
India into eaters of wheat, rice, millet, and ragi 
respectively, or the division of these same 
peoples into hillside tea-growers, lowland 
jute-producers, hill-country cotton-growers, 
wheat-farmers dependent upon canal irri- 
gation, and so on. The teacher’s difficulty 
does not lie in the causes of the monsoon, but 
in reference to the method of presentation 
of these fundamental facts. He may avoid 
the difficulty, in the manner this humanist 
writer suggests, by ignoring it, and thereby 
leaving his pupils with an erroneous idea of 
the dominant feature of Indian life; he may 
proceed to describe these facts in words and 
leave the pupils with a dull task to remem- 
ber many facts in apparent isolation; or he 
may attempt to fit these facts into a concep- 
tion of the world as an ordered whole, he may 
give his pupils a knowledge of the facts as 
part of an orderly sequence of events, he may 
allow them to infer the facts and then check 
them at the bar of recorded experience, he may 
enable his pupils to find out facts for them- 
selves and equip them with power and outlook 
and such a conception of the world we inhabit 
as will prevent them from making false in- 
ferences in after-school life; in short, he may 
attempt to demonstrate the connected mechan- 
ism of man’s life on earth by the application 
of scientific methods of inquiry, inference, and 
demonstration. 

A pupil in his school career is brought face 
to face with geographical facts to the number, 
it is estimated, of more than ten thousand. 
How shall he be assisted to assimilate these 
ten thousand facts ?* The experience of teachers 
who were at work a generation or less ago 
demonstrated clearly that so many facts can- 
not be assimilated by a sheer effort of memory. 
Consequently, there must be some manner of 
arrangement, some method of presentation, 
some valid wav of summarising the facts and 
reducing them to manageable compass. Now, 
the basic situation of a British teacher of geo- 
graphy rests upon an outlook over the whole 
world—the Empire spreads so widely that the 


world becomes his unit. His duty to his pupils 
enforces this view, for the next generation will 
have to face the position that the known 
world has shrunk; the war, for example, sug- 
gests that Australia has become nearer to, and 
more important in connection with, events in 
Europe than ever before. Consequently, the 
teacher must begin, continue, and end his work 
with an orderly outlook over the world as a 
whole: he is definitely interested in the life 
of man in Asia because it affects the life of 
man elsewhere, and he must appreciate the 
controls under which that life is passed in one 
area in relation to the controls under which 
life in other lands is maintained. 

The geographer, therefore, is entitled to con- 
sider man from four points of view: merely as 
man—a human animal; as a worker—a maker 
of things; as related to Nature—controlled by 
inanimate matter; as related to other men— 
controlled by the designs, caprices, and wants 
of other human beings. From three of these 
points of view geography trenches upon the 
domain of the sciences anthropology, econo- 
mics, and physical science. On the other hand, 
from the fourth point of view, it is connected 
with history, not merely political, but social 
and economic, history. Now each of these four 
branches of knowledge has its definitive 
methods of investigation, its own outlook, and, 
finally, its manner of presentation of its own 
aspect of truth. It may be admitted that the 
wise teacher will make use of the “scientific ” 
method of inquiry which is common to all 
methods of ascertaining truth, so that the con- 
flict between scientifiC and humane geo- 
graphers resolves itself into a debate about 
outlook and manner of presentation, about the 
aspects of truth which should be emphasised 
and those which should be comparatively 
ignored. In all these discussions the final 
settlement must rest with the individual 
teacher; in the end the situation solves itself in 
the classroom; the teacher will teach geo- 
graphy as he comprehends it and as his bias 
of mind influences his outlook on the world. 
The perfect teacher will strive, probably, to 
preserve a due balance between the many as- 
pects of that extraordinarily complex concep- 
tion which we call the world; he will bear in 
mind the fact that what he aims at is the 
stimulation of the youthful mind to attain 
power to grasp the main features of the world 
as they present themselves to him. Conse- 
quently, the claim of the humanists cannot 
mean that geography is merely a humanistic 
study, for it is more than that, but that the 
teacher of geography whose teaching has a 
humanistic bias should be preferred. Prob- 
ablv, when the situation is so stated, the diffi- 

culty and differences of opinion cease to be 
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relevant, for it is obviously absurd that all 
teachers of geography should emphasise one 
department of geographical knowledge nc 
matter what the type of school wherein they 
teach a more or less precise type of pupil whi 
tends within certain wide limits to range oui 
into a definite kind of lite. 

Luckily, however, in many schools there ar 
teachers of geography who are also geo 
graphers, who fail to regard their dutv as com 
pletely accomplished unless they demonstrat 
some of the methods and results which are 
entirely geographical, since they aim at th 
demonstration and presentation of those geo 
graphic controls which affect men’s actions 
because men live upon a material world. W het 
such a teacher essays to give his pupils acces 
to these elements of geographical knowledg: 
he is a scientific geographer, because he use. 
the methods and the nomenclature of th 
science of geography which is rapidly estab 
lishing itself in men’s minds in place of th: 
general knowledge about the world which wa. 
aforetime a mere effort of memory. 

This work may be illustrated with referenc 
to what is probablv the most important con 
trol exerted by external Nature upon man’s lit 
on earth; a control which has been summarise 
with telling effect by the phrase, the “winte 
gulf of warmth,” in which Britain lies. Ti 
the majority of people this phrase has litil 
or no meaning; it requires experience an 
training in geographical thinking before it cat 
be appreciated. It is essentially of the naturi 
of those elusive truths which depend upon thi 
mental contrast between what is and wha 
might be. It is, therefore, a creation of th 
mind and of little practical utility. In so fa 
as the teacher demonstrates what is the situa 
tion, when he directs his pupils to a grasp 0 
the winter conditions of the north-east Atlant 
Ocean and their relation to the life of man 
when he uses the knowledge so acquired t 
explain something of the difference betwee! 
man in Norway and man in Greenland o: 
Labrador, when he points out the winte 
warmth as a balance of the extreme winte 
cold of parts of Siberia, then the teacher use: 
scientific methods and is a scientific geo 
grapher. But, on the other hand, when he 
turns to the consideration of what might be 
and demonstrates that this winter warmth i: 
ultimately responsible for the Vikings, for the 
growth of Britain, for the progress of westerr 
and north-western Europe, and that the con- 
flict between the Mediterranean peoples anc 
the seafaring nations of the North would neve! 
have arisen but for the effects of this winte! 
warmth—when, in short, he shows that with 
out it there would probably have been nc 
Crusades, no spacious days of Queen Eliza 
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hth, no Anglo-Saxon domination of North 
America, then he is a humanist sketching in 
on a large scale the elements of the set scene 
uw the stage on which the human race has 
xhieved Its present measure of civilisation 
taan the earth. 

When pure geography gives outlook, grasp, 
and vision On So stupendous a scale, who can 
dole about whether the teacher is scientific or 
“umanist, SO long as he is first and foremost 
4 zeographer ? 


— = ee a 


THE PLACE OF TENT-BOOKS IN 
SCIENCE TEACHING! 


By G. N. Pincrirr, B.A., B.Sc. 
University College School, Hampstead, N.W. 


Ta most important proposition which ] 
wish to put forward is to the effect that 
vr the ordinary text-book there should be no 
ie at all in the science teaching of, at anv 
rae, the lower and middle forms of our 
souls. This, of course, is a proposition the 
euretical truth of which has long been recog- 
ried by most thoughtful teachers. In the 
~ quel I shall remark upon its chief justifica- 
‘on and upon its inherent difficulties when 
Tsaslated into actual practice; I shall then 
‘eature to suggest a plan by w hich those difti- 

“ues can be overcome. 
Ín a memorandum of this association pub- 
“aed in October of last year it is stated that 
= one aim of natural science is the search 
"truth based on experimental evidence 
“cher than on authority.” The memorandum 
“en goes on to point out other advantages of 
$ Sudy of science, such as the utilitarian 
alue of a knowledge of science and the moral- 
iuning value w hich can be obtained from a 
Sy of the history of science. Important as 
“exe latter points are, I think that most will 
see with me that the really great aims of 
ience teaching are to promote the search for 
l and to teach the methods bv which truth 
is been discovered in the past and is still 
“ing discovered. I do not wish to be 
“egmatic on this point—possibly the utility 
“um is as powerful as that which I have e just 
oenn it is well for us to keep in mind 
e fact ‘that many of the greatest achieve- 
ee of applied science owe more to the 
orker in pure science than to the seeker after 

immediate gain. 

ow are the methods of science to be 
ule Certainly not by the study of a text- 
» however good it may be and however 
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suitable for a grown-up person in “vetting 
up” the subject for an examination. A boy 
might learn something about how scientific 
knowledge grows by simply reading about the 
process, but it would be intinitely dull reading 
to him, and he would certainly learn much 
more by himself repeating the process, on 
even a very small scale, in practical work. In 
other words, to get the best training from his 
work a bov must “learn on the experimental and 
heuristic method. 

Obviously, then, he must not have a text- 
book; for a text-book, to answer its nurpose 
as such, contains an accurate account of those 
verv facts and happenings which the boy is 
supposed to be finding out, and can find out, 
himself; moreover, it “certainly is not practic- 
able to forbid him to look at the results as set 
out in the book until he has himself carried 
out the work. 

I suppose that I need not enlarge much upon 
the claims and genuine advantages, in theory 
at anv rate, of the heuristic method. The 
chief benefits claimed for it are, I take it to be, 
(i.) that it trains the powers of observation, 
(ii.) that it gives practice in drawing sound 
conclusions, (ili.) that it cultivates initiative, 
and (iv.) that it tends to emphasise the import- 
ance of taking pains in small things. A com- 
prehensive list surely, but, in my opinion, one 
of its very best points is that it tends to give 
a boy confidence in his own work when con- 
scientiouslv carried out. It is most dis- 
couraging to me to have a bov sav in the 
laboratory, referring, perhaps, to some simple 
qualitative experiment, “Please, sir, is this 
what we ought to get?” We want to strike at 
the root-cause of that spirit which led the 
French chemist Laurent satirically to write 
that an acid is monobasic or dibasic according 
to the repute of the chemist who considers it 
such. 

But before I go further let me sav that I 
do not wish to assert that the heuristic method 
is the one and onlv method to be used. The 
reason that it is not more popular—and it 
seems to be becoming less so daily—is prob- 
ably that its advocates have overdone it and 
tried to foster it to the exclusion of other 
methods. There are certain portions of 
chemistry, for instance, which can be, and 
ought to be, studied by research methods, and 
therefore without a text-book; but there are 
other portions—I might mention in particular 
the atomic theory or the purelv descriptive 
work dealing with manv industrial processes— 
which are quite unsuitable for such treatment. 

But besides the ordinary text-book which 
contains a more or less detailed exposition of 
| the subject with which it deals, there is 
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another kind of book which is intended to be 
used in conjunction with a heuristic course. 
Such a book begins a piece of work by setting 
out the object of an experiment to be under- 


taken, and then describes in detail how the , 


work 1s to be done in the laboratory, but care- 
fully avoids stating the results which are to 
be found. With such a book there is a danger 
lest the processes be carried out in a mechani- 
cal, unthinking way, but this is often overcome 
bv causing the pupil to answer short questions 
on the experimental matter which are designed 
to make him really think. I would certainly 
not say that there is no place for such books in 
science teaching ; in dealing with large classes 
they can be of the greatest use, but, after all, 
they are not text-books, and have few of the 
advantages of text-books; for instance, they 
are of practically no use for revision purposes, 
and are, indeed, little more than books of 
laboratory instruction. Moreover, just in so 
far as a book of this kind merges into an 
ordinary text-book, to the same extent does it 
defeat its own primary object—that of letting 
the pupils discover facts for themselves. 
Some teachers may find such books of great 
service, but, on the whole, it cannot be said 
that there is any vital need for them in school 
work. A few minutes spent in discussing the 
practical work of the class before beginning, 
together with a few questions or instructions 
written on the laboratory blackboard, will go 
far to answer the purpose of such a book. 

The chief conclusion at which we have now 
arrived 1s that we must not use an ordinary 
text-book at all in connection with experimental 
work, because it does not conform with the 
method of teaching most to be desired. But 
this, it must be admitted, will seem to most 
practical teachers to be an almost hopeless con- 
clusion to arrive at. For what does it mean ? 
It means, in the first place, that if a boy misses 
a portion of the course, and therefore gets no 
laboratory notes, he will be completely ig- 
norant of what has been done by the rest of 
the class. It means, secondly, that he will 
have to keep very complete notes of what he 
does and of lecture experiments which he sees: 
and, in the third place, it means that he will 
have no book to which he may refer for those 
parts of the subject which are admittedly un- 
suitable for heuristic teaching. 

In the short space that remains I propose to 
sketch very briefly a plan—I do not claim to 
have originated it—bv which all the above 
difficulties can be overcome, which vet allows 
of the possibility of the bulk of the bovs’ ex- 
perimental work being done on “rediscovery ” 
lines. It is this: —\When a boy begins work 
in, sav, chemistry he is given (a) a note-book 
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for laboratory and lecture use, and warned 
that he must take great care of this; and (b) a 
stout cardboard file for loose papers, contain- 
| ing when given out a few notes about 
introductory matter, which it is assumed that 
he has already studied, and perhaps also 
‘question papers for preparation purposes. 
| After a few weeks’ work he is given out more 
notes to go into the file. These will include, 
in the first place, a brief summary and discus- 
sion of what he should have found out from 
his own experimental work; in the second 
place, any notes on subsidiary topics which it 
| is desirable that he should have; and, in the 
third place, more question papers. These 
notes and papers are to be at once put into the 
file, as well as the boy’s own answers to ques- 
tions which have been given out earlier, and 
any essays about the work or on related topics 
which he has written. 

This process of periodically giving out notes 
is continued for the first two, or even three, 
years of the boy’s study of the subject, with 
the result that his text-book grows with him 
and keeps pace with his experimentally 
acquired knowledge, without his having 
literally to write his own book, as would be 
the case if he had to depend entirely on his 
own notes.. Though possibly, at first sight, 
the method looks somewhat complicated, in 
actual practice it is quite easily carried out. 
while the plan of giving out the text-book in 
small sections is found to have the further 
advantage of giving added keenness on the 
part of the pupil. 

Lastly, there is another kind of book that 
ought to be mentioned which one would like 
to see much more widely used than is the case 
at present. I refer to what may be called the 
supplementary reader. The main objects of 
a book of this type are to promote a general 
interest in science or to give everyday know- 
ledge about one or more sciences, and to show 
the real importance in the world around of the 
subjects treated. Such books can well deal 
with the history of science, with the relation- 
ship of science to industry and general pro- 
gress, and with the spirit of pure science—as 
is done so admirably in Prof. R. A. Gregory's 
“Discovery.” These books, of course, are not 
text-books, and do not give that intimate per- 

| sonal knowledge of science which can only be 

acquired by observation and experiment in 
the laboratory, but they are of verv great 
value, none the less. 

What I would like to suggest as the ideal 
combination would be for our pupils to go 
through their logical course of experimental 
work, accompanied bv the frequent issue of 
printed notes such as I have already outlined, 
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aid, in addition to this, to have one or more 
carefully written supplementary readers for 
vasiona] use and designed to give a broader 
vulook on the science work in general. Boys 
¿n the classical side of a school might 
pechaps participate in that part of the work 
wh which the descriptive or supplementary 
"aders are concerned, and leave the more 
Wely experimental training to their scientific 
drethren, 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


HE lot of those headmasters who have 
now to fill vacancies on their teaching 
“isis not a happy one. A few days before the 
'mmencement of the term, one headmaster 
wind that he had an influx of more than one 
‘cadred new boys and that two more members 
" he staff had been called up for military 
“vice. His case was not uncommon. The 
‘xcancies are being filled, and in some cases 
ev efficiently filled, by women. Substitutes 
iè also being found among clergymen and 
~msters, some of whom are working full 
“me with very good results. 


* # x 


THE Assistant-masters’ Association has 
now found a satisfactory successor to Mr. 
Pavne, so long the secretary of its legal sub- 
‘mmittee. The choice has fallen on Mr. 
EA: Mortlock, who has served on the com- 
“tee for some seven years. He is a man 
‘Sound judgment, clear insight, and busi- 
“ss aptitude. Under his care the work of 
“© committee will be- continued on the lines 
“lv laid down by Mr. Payne. 

* 


* k 


MR, G. J. THomas, of Trent College, has 
=n appointed headmaster of the County 
“ondary School, Llanelly. Mr. Thomas 
“as educated at University College, Aberyst- 
thy and at Jesus College, Oxford. His 
a appointment was at Newport Grammar 
be Isle of Wight. After holding master- 
re iñ several small schools he went to 
> Nversity College School in 1902 and to 
tent College in 1906. 


+ * * 
es Oey H. A. WATTS, of the Secondary 
-oat Ipswich, has been appointed head- 


mas 3 
ate ot the Cathedral School, Bristol. Mr. 
Sod was educated at Worcester Grammar 
and Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
* * > 


THe . 
Gee OF WINCHESTER has unveiled a 
Kass window in the chapel of Claves- 
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more School, Winchester, in memory of 
Lieut. R. B. Whyte, 3rd Black Watch. 
Lieut. Whyte was the son of the Rev. Prin- 
cipal Alexander Whyte, of Edinburgh. From 
Clayesmore he went to Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. He was killed at the battle of Loos in 
September, 1915. 

+ 


* * 


THE Bishop, in his short address, pointed 
out the importance of deeds, not words; but 
deeds require two things: they require inter- 
pretation and they require honour. They 
may be interpreted in words or they may be 
interpreted as in this case—pictorially. “The 
artist has gone to work and put before you 
the fact that there was a young fellow pre- 
paring for life—that is what gives importance 
to the studies that he did, and the practical 
life that he lived here, and then afterwards— 
but I do not dwell upon it. I daresay it has 
been said to you already, and I daresay it will 
be said again many times—at any rate, there 
is the explanation of the artist set out so that 
you may see the significance of young lives 
like your own. And then we go on to the 
honour, and we see how that young life has 
been able to set us an example which stirs 
the hearts of us all and gives us something 
to live by, to be nobler and better men.” 


*. # * 


THE Bishop next spoke of the good that 
has come from the war and of the greatest 
sacrifice that man can make. “I want you 
boys here to take this to heart, for here, at 
any rate, 1s one thing that I can say with the 
certainty that you will understand it, and 
with the certainty that the deeper it goes into 
your hearts the better it will be; if we train 
ourselves on that principle, that giving is 
better than getting, there is no better ideal. 
Work it out and live it out. It will make all 
the difference whether your life is sparkling 
with true honour or whether it is cramped and 
dwindled into the selfishness of those who 
think only of themselves.” l 


” # x 


Mr. A. L. Situ, the Master of Balliol, 
who has recently been added to the governors 
of Blundell’s School, Tiverton, in speaking of 
reconstruction, described the undergraduates 
at the older universities as a most democratic 
society, alwavs willing to accept men at their 
true worth irrespective of class distinctions. 
There are still many men who know the unt 


versities well who do not agree with him in this. ~~ 
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MEASURING THE RESULTS OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


By PETER Sanpirorp, M.Sc., M.A., Ph.D., 


Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Toronto. 


THE most casual of readers cannot fail to remark 
the astonishingly large amount of space given 
up in current American educational journals to the 
discussion of such topics as ‘‘measurement of results 
in education” and ‘“‘use of educational measuring 
scales.” The whole of the North American Continent 
is being swept by the movement, and scarcely a month 
passes without the publication of a new measuring 
scale for the evaluation of some branch of school- 
work. Americans want to know if their schools are 
efficient, and consequently want to be in a position 
to measure the results of their teaching accurately. 

The present movement for measurement (one almost 
wrote craze, for the enthusiasms of American edu- 
cators almost amount to crazes at times) originated 
with the newer experimental methods in psychology. 
In the psychological laboratory it was customary to 
test adults individually, but soon tests were derived 
which could be applied to school children grouped in 
classes. Out of these mental tests for school children 
developed a new technique in statistical interpreta- 
tion. The science of statistics became the handmaid 
of the educational investigator, and soon the words 
median, probable error, standard deviation, and the 
like became as familiar to educators as they were 
to mathematicians and actuaries. 

Mental tests, however, dealt with memory, imagina- 
tion, quickness of perception, accuracy of movement, 
and so forth. Were there no means of testing such 
homely things as handwriting, drawing, spelling, and 
arithmetic, problems with which the average teacher 
had daily to grapple? It was here that the method- 
ology which had been evolved with mental tests, and 
the applications of statistics, proved of value. 

At the outset the problem worked upon was ‘how 
to change subjective into objective standards.” The 
difference between the two can be simply illustrated. 
Suppose a teacher marks to-day a hundred composi- 
tions on a percentage basis. Is there any guarantee 
that his standards of values remain constant during 
the marking? Do they not fluctuate from hour to 
hour? Does the teacher not tend to ‘‘mark easier” 
after a good dinner when his pipe is drawing well 
than when suffering the discomfort of hunger? 
Would the marks given by the teacher on re-marking 
the papers to-morrow be exactly the same or not as 
he gave to-day? The answers of any honest teacher 
to these questions would show that not only were the 
standards subjective, but they were liable to com- 
paratively violent fluctuations. Thus a 60 per cent. 
mark is far from representing a constant thing, even 
in the same individual. When two or more individuals 
are concerned with the marking of the same paper 
it is safe to sav that only by chance will their marks 
coincide. For instance, Dr. Daniel Starch made the 
following simple investigation to determine the trust- 
worthiness of teachers’ marks. Two examination scripts 
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in English written by high-school pupils were photo 
graphed and reproduced by means of plates, so tha 
all the excellences and defects of the originals were 
shown. These two papers were marked by 13: 
teachers of English in accordance with their curren 
standards and practice. The range varied from 6; 
per cent. to 98 per cent. for the first paper, and fran 
50 per cent. to 99 per cent. for the second. Since the 
passing mark was fixed at 75 per cent., it followed 
that some competent teachers of English failed « 
candidate whom others considered so good as to be 
almost perfect. This case is by no means an out. 
standing one. The writer was once one of a number: 
of teachers who observed a student teach a practice 
lesson. The marks given for the lesson ranged fron 
50 to go per cent., the pass mark being fixed at 60. 
And so with other cases. Any staff, either of an 
elementary or a secondary school, can easily convince 
itself of the unreliability of its judgments, so far a: 
the marking of papers in any subject is concerned, by 
some such simple means, 

A pass mark of 60 per cent. is really meaningles: 
so long as no effort is made to remove the influence 
of subjective variations. It is possible to pass even 
candidate in an examination when the pass mark i: 
fixed as high as go per cent.; one has only to allon 
one’s subjective standards to be low enough. On the 
other hand, every candidate could be failed with the 
pass mark as low as 1o per cent.; one has only tc 
make a Io per cent. standard sufficiently high. 

Every effort which aims at making an examination 
a fair test is directed towards removing or reducing 
the variabilities of subjective standards. Some en- 
deavours are more successful than others. The ex- 
aminer who first finds a medium paper, determines 
a mark about which it 1s worth, and then marks the 
other papers above and below it as a central standard, 
is far more likely to preserve constant conditions than 
is the examiner who marks his papers from some 
hypothetical roo per cent. standard of perfection. In 
the first case the standard can be referred to at anv 
time, and the marks centre around it, so that no 
paper, not even the most extreme, can be very far 
removed from ìt in excellence; whereas, in the second, 
the roo per cent. standard is an intangible and ever- 
shifting measure, and the very bad papers may be as 
far removed from it as 60 to 70 marks. The first 
method is preferable, because it produces an objective 
standard—to be sure, an imperfect one, yet neverthe- 
less there is a something which can be referred to 
again and again. 

The whole secret lies in translating subjective into 
objective standards, in removing the subject from 
the region of individual judgment and opinion inte 
the sphere of scientific objective measurement. [low 
may this be done? Consider for a moment the prob- 
lem of measurement of temperature. Before the ume 
of the invention of thermometers people could only 
judge temperature by cutaneous sensations, and 
record it by using such adjectives as freezing, very 
cold, cold, tepid, hot, boiling hot, and the like. Ther- 
mometry changed all that. We can now measure 
temperature accurately to within one-thousandth of 4 
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cree Centigrade. A subjective standard has been 
made into an objective, impersonal one. 

Une of the first American workers on the problem 
of measuring scales for school subjects was Dr. E. L. 
Thorndike, of Columbia University, who made a scale 
‘4 measuring the handwriting of school children. 
Handwriting is an excellent example of the untrust- 
acrthiness of human judgments. We all know what 
ze mean by good handwriting, but unfortunately what 
ac mean by good handwriting is not what other and 
ually good judges mean by it. That is, if ten 
uges got forty samples of children’s handwriting, 
and each arranged them in order of merit, the same 
arrangement of values would not be found in any 
wo of the cases, except by chance. Quot homines, 
ia sententiae. Yet there would be some approach to 
wunimity of choice. The very bad samples would 
cvamably be placed in a low position by all the 
acges; the very good ones in a high position. If, 
tow, the average position of a sample as judged by 
t1 competent judges were found, that mark would 
xa more trustworthy indication of its true position 
‘dun any single judge’s opinion. 

This method of averaging a number of competent 
i<ges’ opinions was used by Dr. Thorndike in making 
‘is scale for handwriting. Forty judges were given 
i turn 1,000 samples of handwriting, ranging from 
ine worst to the best of the handwriting of pupils in 
we sixth to the eighth grade, and asked to place each 
ir ane of eleven groups. It can easily be shown ex- 
cmentally that in judging quality the human mind 
‘incapable of determining in non-varying fashion 
aore than twenty or thirty different degrees. So it was 
nd impossible to place the 1,000 samples in 1,000 
tisrent classes. They were found to fall naturally 
so eleven different groups, each group consisting 
ï samples of approximately equal merit, merit in 
“is case meaning "general goodness" of the hand- 
‘Tung, a combination of grace and legibility. 

When all the judgments had been made the average 
“tions of the samples were calculated. Some of 
+e averages fell at whole numbers like 6, 7, 8, and 
+ and these samples were taken to form the scale. 
dhere were minor refinements which need not be 
tuisidered.) The difficulty of a zero sample had next 
w be overcome. Some artificial scribbling, which 
vuld be recognised as an attempt at writing, but 
ax ssedof neither grace nor legibility, was made the 
oo The worst of the real samples then stood at 4. 
ter artificial samples which extended the scale to 
dat the upper end were also introduced. 

The method of using the scale is simplicity itself. 
t tnat one does is to take the sample of handwriting 
te be judged, place it against the scale, and run it 
‘or down until it stands opposite a sample of hand- 
“ting equivalent in merit. The point one stops at 
“presents the merit of the handwriting. It is evident 
“at the judging has almost been wholly removed 
= He ete oo. objective sphere. It is true 
a = o ges may still differ as to 
T a F ould be marked, say, 12 Or 13, 
E A a a e as cisagreement. The 
a writing just as accurately as a 

eter measures temperature. What 
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improved and more 


is now needed is 
refined scale. 

The use of such a measuring scale as that described 
above removes the judgment of handwriting from the 
influence of time and space, and especially from the 
region of mere asseveration. The handwriting of a 
Roman boy of the time of Julius Cæsar, if such 
existed, could be judged as easily as the writing of 
a modern schoolboy in London or New York. 
Different educational systems can be tested, different 
methods of teaching handwriting can be compared, 
schools in the cities can be measured against schools 
in the country, and all in a perfectly fair and just 
manner. 

Following the handwriting scale came, in quick 
succession, scales for composition, drawing, spelling, 
and reading. The underlying idea in all of them 
is that the combined judgment of a number of com- 
petent judges is more trustworthy than that of a 
single judge. But the standardisation of school pro- 
ducts did not stop with these. In connection with 
arithmetic, spelling, Latin, German, French, etc., 
tests were evolved which aimed at the location of 
ability in terms of grades; that is, in the determina- 
tion of the standard ability in spelling, for example, a 
normal second grade pupil should be expected to reach. 
The subject is too big for adequate treatment in this 
short article, but the following list will perhaps give 
some indication of tke procedure followed :— 


simply an 


and ard 4th sth 6th 7th 8th 
Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
foot fill forty several decide distr.ct petritied 

et point rate leaving general consideration tariff 

or state children publish manner athi tic emergency 
orse ready prison o'clock too distinguish corporation 
cut almost title running automobile evidence convenience 
well high getting known victim conference receipt 
name event need secure hospital amendment cordially 
room done throw wait neither liquor discussion 
left ass feel manner toward experience appreciate 
with ‘Tuesday speak flight business receive decision 


This list is seen to be composed of a set of ten 
words for each of seven grades of the elementary 
school. Each set is s-lected so that the words com- 
posing it are of equal difficulty or approximately so, 
and the standard imposed is such that seven out of 
ten children of a grade on an average can spelt all 
the words designed for the grade. This illustratve 
test does not give a fair idea of the work that has 
been accomplished, because the chance of familiarity 
with these particular words is rather large, but it is 
sufficient to give an inkling of the methods employed. 
More extended lists of spellings have, of course, been 
standardised. 

American educators have also extended their sphere 
of operations to another field, namelv, to that known 
as educational surveys. These are educational stock- 
takings on a large scale, and are not unlike those 
undertaken between tgo2 and 1gto by Dr. Michael E. 
Sadler for Liverpool, Sheffield, Newcastle, Derby- 
shire, Essex, etc., in England. In some of them the 
standard tests outlincd above have been employed. 
The surveys of Vermont, Ohio, Portland, and Butte 
are especially impcrtant. Space forbids more than 
a mere mention of them. If, however, sufficient has 
been said to stimulate English educators to further 
inquiry into an important aspect of American educa- 
tion, the writer will feel-amply repaid. 
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THE OBJECT AND CONDUCT OF 
INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS. 


THe NECESSITY FOR INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS.— 
The objections that have been urged against ex- 
aminations are valid against external examinations 
only; and even then orly when the examinations are 
allowed to invert the natural order of things by deter- 
mining the course of study instead of being deter- 
mined by it. Against internal examinations the objec- 
tions lose all their force. Indeed, the slightest reflec- 
tion will show that examinations enter as an essential 
factor into the process of education. They cannot be 
dispensed with. Every question is a test, every task 
performed by the pupil is a test; and an examination 
is nothing but a systematised series of tests. Without 
tests of some kind the teacher can never discover the 
abilities and attainments of his pupils, and can never 
measure the progress they make under his teaching. 
The devising of suitable tests is regarded as one of 
the most pressing problems of modern pedagogical 
research, and it is engaging the earnest attention of 
an increasing number of investigators. It is not too 
much to say that much of the sterility of modern 
teaching is due to a deficiency in the right kind of 
testing. In our schools to-day there is too much iaik- 
ing and too little testing of the right type. 

In addition to the constant and vigilant testing 
which goes hand in hand with teaching, it is necessary 
for the head teacher, however closely he may be in 
touch with the work of the school, to confirm his 
impressions and to arrive at well-founded estimates 
by properly ordered internal examinations. 

THE OBJECTS OF INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS.—An in- 
ternal examination may legitimately fulfil many func- 
tions. It serves to test the knowledge, capacity, and 
progress of individual pupils; to gauge the suitability 
of the curriculum, syllabuses and methods of instruc- 
tion; and to provide a sound basis for classification 
and promotion. It influences the aims and methods 
of the staff; and by revealing faults and failures as 
well as successes, it becomes a valuable ally of teach- 
ing. ' 

It is from the point of view of the pupils that the 


“examination ” derives its chief importance, and is, 


indeed, indispensable. 

A just estimate of the pupil’s progress demands a 
fuller provision for the testing of back work, a revision 
of the type of questions set, and an extension of field 
so as to bring in some of the school activities which 
are now left unrecorded. 

It is very important that the examinations should 
be adapted to and influenced by the syllabuses in use, 
and not conversely. 

One cannot but deplore the inhibitive effect of the 
ordinary examination on the enterprise of teachers 
and on their willingness to try new methods. The 
position in a school of an assistant-teacher of origin- 
ality and initiative is not always an easy one. The 
examination should encourage teachers by taking into 
account aims and methods as well as syllabuses. 

For the ordinary teacher the examination should 


1 From a pamphlet, issued by the London County Council, on Internal 
Examinations in Public Elementary Schools. 


| 
serve as a signpost; a few of the questions should be 


a little ahead of the practice of the classroom, and 
| should call for ability in the acquisition and applica- 
| tion of knowledge as well as its reproduction. This 
| will no doubt be done much more extensively under 
the present conditions of greater freedom. 

| PREPARATION FOR AN EXAMINATION.—The practical 
d of an examination need to be thought out 
| 


beforehand and as full a preparation made as possible. 
The tests should all be ready and a time-table drawt 
up so that the normal school life shall be disturbed for 
the minimum period. 

The type of question is capable of great improve 
ment. Memory must be tested, so should habit anc 
mechanical dexterity. ‘‘Memory cannot with safety 
be slighted or neglected. Many things we require t 
know precisely, and the memory test is perfectly legi 
timate wjthin its own sphere.” Writing, spelling, an 
tables, which should become largely automatic as the 
direct results of teaching, may be tested from the wort 
specifically taught by the teacher. 

But these should not be the only things tested. Th 
indirect effects of teaching revealed in the capacity o 
the children for using knowledge, for acquiring it un 
aided, for facing new situations and problems, shoul 
be tested. The indirect effects of teaching includ 
further the general attitude of the pupils towards thei: 
work, their teacher, and their school, and the ideal: 
they unconsciously form. 

The criticisms often heard as to the inability o' 
pupils from elementary schools to act for themselves 
as to their lack of initiative and their incapacity for 
sustained effort, indicate, in so far as they are true, the 
desirability of a definite emphasis of the points men- 
tioned. 

A sense of proportion needs to be developed. It i: 
part of the science of a really skilful examiner tc 
know that there are some things that are not wort 
knowing. It will be then realised that questions or 
historical nobodies, such as Perkin Warbeck and Lam. 
bert Simnel, are out of place, and that a year’s geo 
graphy cannot be tested by such questions as: Say al 
you know about Australia or the Mississippi, or Wha 
and where are Bombay, Port Arthur, etc.? What i 
Kaolin? What is Newfoundland? Name the pro 
ductions of Canada. Name six of the productions o 

| Europe. What do you know about William Wallac 
and Wolsey? What and where are Ladoga, Lyons 

pe eee Constince, and Pyrenees? These ques 
tions are taken from examination papers, and ques 
tions of this type have been the rule rather than th 
exception. Information on these points is desirable 
but it should not be always tested in this dulling form 
Mr. T. Raymont suggests that an examiner shoul 
himself face the following questions: ‘t Will this ques 
tion have a good effect on the teaching? Will it en 
courage the study of the right kind of thing in th 
right way? Is it perfectly intelligible and proper! 
adapted to the pupil’s stage of development and pro 
fessed attainment? Will it discourage the learnin 
by rote of what is not understood? ”’ 

Mr. Stanley Leathes, in his book, ‘* What is Educ 

| tion? ” states; “It is hard work to set an examinatio 
| paper, none harder. The examiner should pass all hi 
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xicwiedge through his mind to discover new points of 
vew, new associations. To create a new question 
means that you have found a new aspect of the obvious 
vd familiar. But, as a rule, old questions can be 
cen a new face. The examiner who tries to vary his 
‘cers by straving into new fields of fact will almost 
eriinly set unfair questions; and unfair questions 
svidd never be set.” 

Seme of the questions set to the older children should 
“ive the acquisition or investigation of facts at the 
“=. of the examination. To answer these the pupils 
->uid have access to books, maps, and other sources 
* aformation, 

In the upper classes of some schools individual 
“dren study a given subject for some weeks. The 
«nination should take into account work of this 
Peace 

There is much other material which should come 
vhin the purview of the examiner: back work, of 
case, but also school journeys, educational visits, 
ict reading, music, games, work done in the handi- 
sit and domestic economy centres, books read, 
s-ather charts—not necessarily for direct testing and 
4~«ssment, but as important factors to be taken into 
acount, Poor questions are sometimes due to a 
-izral anxiety for good results on paper, but they 
zsz also from the lack of private reading. 

The importance of testing intelligence cannot be 
“r+mphasised. The distinction between intelligence 
3d knowledge, between capacity and content, 
ween ability and attainment, is for educational pur- 
‘~s the most fundamental that can be drawn among 
->e mental powers and processes which the teacher 
"es to guide and develop. 

It seems impossible quite to disentangle intelligence 
"m the knowledge through which intelligence shows 
if; it is difficult to tell the capacity of a mind with- 
«t finding out what is in it. Binet encountered that 
-Ficuity, and many of his so-called tests of intelligence 
+ partly, if not entirely, measures of other factors 
‘sides intelligence. Setting aside the wider meaning 
‘f the term, intelligence, as here used, means the 
tzer to apply old knowledge to new material—the 
“zacity to deal with a new situation. The solution 
“problems ” in arithmetic is a case in point. But 
iced arithmetic is not the only subject that affords 
“9¢ for the testing of intelligence; every subject gives 
andant opportunity. The unaided acquisition of new 
‘mWledve is a special field for its exercise. Tests of 
“ritgence should, for several reasons, be more fre- 
s-fntly set than tests of knowledge and skill. They 
md two birds with one stone, since they test know- 
«ie and intelligence at the same time; they serve to 
"Sphasise the superiority of the knowledge which is 
“*er over the knowledge which is vanity, of usable 
‘st unusable knowledge; they exercise a faculty 
sach is highly serviceable to the community; and 
“sY afford a basis for evaluating the method of teach- 
“sy for it can be shown that the same knowledges 
“iied by different methods have not the same degrce 
e dsefulness, The extent to which a pupil can apply 
= snowledge he has acquired depends largely upon 
"= aay in which he has acquired it. 

To devise questions which make a just demand upon 
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a pupil’s thoughtfulness and ingenuity is no easy 
matter. It is never wise to attempt to draw up an 
examination paper at one sitting. The examiner 
should, during his private reading and during his 
observations of the term’s work of his school, make 
notes of points upon which good questions mav be set. 

The modern text-books in regional geography em- 
phasise the rational connection between geographical 
facts and suggest numerous questions which bring in- 
ference into play, and which ask “why ” as well as 
“what”! How do you account for the density of the 
population in Staffordshire? Why has the population 
of Bournemouth increased so rapidly within the last 
thirty vears while the population of York has remained 
stationary? Take your atlases and compare the Baltic 
with the Mediterranean: write down the points of 
resemblance and of difference, and state any facts vou 
can infer from what the atlas tells you. Find out from 
vour atlas the distance from London to Glasgow. How 
long would it take you to go there by train? What 
would the third-class fare be at a penny a mile? After 
you have written down your answers consult a railway 
time-table and find the actual time and fare. Explain 
the difference between your estimate and what the 
time-table stated. Questions of this nature should 
constantly accompany the teaching and should figure 
largely in the formal examination. For data for 
reasoning from statistics the teacher will find 
Whitaker’s Almanack useful. 

In the field of history opportunity for reasoning is 
more scanty, not because the relation between cause 
and effect is less rigid, but because the conditions are 
sO numerous and complex that inference must partake 
more of the nature of guesswork. Still, much may 
be done to foster thought, as distinct from memory. 
Questions upon the causes and effects of the civil war 
in the reign of Charles I. are better than questions on 
the dates and places of the battles. Questions on the 
characters of great historical personages, as revealed 
by their acts, are better than questions upon the dates 
of their birth and death. Questions which ask for an 
explanation of to-day in the light of yesterday are better 
than questions which ask about unrelated events. But 
one of the main advantages of history as a school 
subject is that it affords the older pupils practice in 
the judicious use of books. These pupils should fre- 
quently be set to trace a movement through several 
reigns, to compare the treatment of the same topic or 
the same events by different writers, and to make 
digests which will separate the essential from the un- 
essential. These are difficult things for even bright 
children of thirteen to do; but however imperfectly 
they are done, much that is of value is learnt in the 
mere attempt. 

In physics, and to a lesser extent hygiene, the 
setting of thought-compelling questions should present 
no difhculties; but in Nature-study, where observation 
plays so important a part, the reasoning aspect is 
likely to be overlooked. The alert teacher will, how- 
ever, find innumerable problems arising as he studies 
Nature, directly or indirectly. What proportion of a 
plant’s substance is derived from the air, and what 
proportion from the soil? How can this be ascertained ? 
How can we discover the minimum conditions neces- 
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sary for the germination of a bean? Aristotle re- 
marked that a bee will visit one type of flower only 
during one journey from the hive. Find out if this is 
true, and, if true, point out its significance from the 
point of view of the flower. Just as in history, so in 
Nature-study, a quest is often better than a question. 

How should intelligence be tested in the realm of 
literature? Here it is well to remember that children 
of elementary-school age are much more interested in 
the matter than in the form of what they read. Indeed, 
it is only near the close of their school career that they 
can be brought to think at all profitably about the way 
in which a thing is said as distinct from the thing 
said. Hence the questions should be based mainly 
upon the subject-matter. It Shakespeare be studied, 
questions about character should frequently be set; for 
revelation of character is the very essence of the plays. 
Describe the character of Julius Caesar as depicted by 
Shakespeare. Use the text-book and quote passages 
to support vour view. Who is the hero of the play? 
Give vour reasons for thinking so. This is a better 
type than questions on verbal peculiarities or on ob- 
scure passages about the meaning of which commen- 
tators disagree, 

In testing arithmetic it is well that the examiner 
should bear distinctly in mind the three branches of 
the subject—mechanical, practical, and problematic— 
and should either set .hree separate papers or see 
that each branch is duly represented in one paper. 
In the paper on problems and practical arithmetic the 
demand on intelligence is necessarily supreme. 

In framing questions of this kind regard should be 
had for the knowledge the pupils mav reasonably be 
expected to have. It would, for instance, be unwise to 
ask children at an examination to explain why a cold 
poker placed over a Bunsen flame immediately gets 
wet, if they had never studied the nature of combus- 
tion. As a casual question in class, however, it might 
form an excellent starting point of a line of inquiry. 

We cannot over-estimate the importance of constantly 
testing back work. When it is found that the syllabus 
for a class has been imperfectly mastered, a series of 
searching tests may be necessary to discover the root 
of the difficulty. Failure to deal with advanced ex- 
amples in arithmetic may, for instance, be merely 
due to an imperfect knowledge of the multiplication 
table. When the weakness is disclosed, the remedy 
should be applied at once, and tests applied later to 
make sure that the remedy has really been efficacious. 
If a mid-term test by the class teachers or anybody 
else reveals the fact that the syllabus as drawn up 
cannot successfully be dealt with because the pre- 
liminary work has not been mastered, no hesitation 
should be felt towards immediately modifying the 
syllabus to meet the needs of the pupils—either of 
the whole class or of a section of the class. Such a 
step is essential where a subject is logically pro- 
gressive and has to be mastered step by step. Given 
a few rudimentary notions, we can easily study the 
geography of Asia without having a preliminary 
knowledge of the geography of Europe; but to 
attempt any division of money without having mas- 
tered simple subtraction is obviously to court failure. 
Every head ‘teacher knows that much of the work in 
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the upper part of the school is hampered by the weak 
ness of the pupils in such fundamental processes a 
mechanical computation, the enunciation and spellin; 
of the commonest English words, and the constructio 
of all but the simplest sentences. The diagnosis a 
such cases is one of the most important purpose 
served by tests and examinations. 


THE PRINCIPLES GF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, 

THE committee of the Uplands Association ha 
recently been engaged on an inquiry into the mear 
ing and scope of what popularly known a 
physical education. The subject was reviewed fror 
several points of view by members who attended th 
August mecting at Bangor, and has also been di: 
cussed in the Uplands Circular. ‘The committee ha 
now put its views into final shape and offers ther 
for the consideration both of teachers and of admini: 
trators who are engaged in the study of reconstruc 
tion. 

I. THe GeNeRAL Principte.—During childhood (u 
to thirteen vears of age) the child should manife: 
a purposeful, joyous activity in all his pursuits. Hi 
physical development is, therefore, just one aspe 
of an activity which absorbs his entire being, bod 
and mind in unison. Growth of physical organs is 
necessary accompaniment of such activity, but th 
healthy child is not specifically interested in th 
growth. Bodily growth demands a very large amoun 
of movement, and this should be afforded by th 
variety of practical, wsthetic, and recreative pursuit 
to which his developing human nature responds. 

This is the normal procedure; it implies that ther 
should be large opportunities for work and plav i 
the open air, and that school pursuits generally shoul 
involve much more activity than is commenly per 
mitted at the present dav. . 

Under subnormal conditions, such as, e.g., preval 
in the congested areas of large cities or are found ii 
children suffering from malformation, remedial meas 
ures may be approved to supplement (but not t 
replace) the wholesome activities of a rational, health 
life. Only under such conditions can the masse 
movement of Swedish or other systems be counten 
anced. The principle applies in the same wavy t 
breathing exercises. This device imposed for a fev 
minutes at stated intervals day by day may serve 2 
a partial remedy against stunted development, whe: 
children are too much confined and thus are preventes 
from inhaling fresh air with spontaneous vigour fo 
an adequate time 

II. THe Function oF Dritt.—All collective or mas: 
instruction can be called “drill” if the instructor aim: 
to practise his class in some specific exercise. Al 
such massed movements, as in rifle and bayonet dri 
in the Army, swiuming or cricket drill in schools 
are only serviceable as preliminary to real activitie: 
in which each performer must act for himself. In < 
similar way soldiers and sailors, like other adults, car 
appreciate the benefit of gvmnastic drill, which amonz 
children is only accepted as a physical relief fron 
sitting at desks. Apart from such realised motives 
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dil is boredom to an intelligent mind, and has neither 
avchological nor moral value; parades and marches 
‘nposed in the belief that drill in itself is educative 
“we the contrary effect, and induce stupidity both in 
nc teacher and the taught. The assumption that a 
cneral power of mental alertness is trained by in- 
cing smart responses to specific commands is base- 
Drill, therefore, can only function as a par- 
„uar type of class-teaching, and it can only be 
wactoned when a specific exercise is profitably 
int through precise directions which the whole of 
> ass can follow at once. 

il. DEVELOPMENT.—If development follows its nor- 
“a. course the instinctive desire for incessant move- 
‘mt during infancy is reinforced by habits which 

wad the boy and girl, first, to cultivate active 

-nuits out of doors; secondly, to accept the more 
‘rolled movements which are provided, on one 
aoi by ordered recreation in games, and on the 
“-r by industrial pursuits in workshop, garden, or 
nre, 

Ater fourteen vears of age, and more frequently 
-et eighteen vears of age, many voung people 
acre a self-regarding interest in some form of 
weal development—e.g. in swimming, running, 
Junastics; these, as well as competitive games, 

dd be allowed their fair share of public support, 
sthool as in parks and open spaces. At this period 
cite, however, each person can claim an increasing 
miom of choice as between differing modes of exer- 
ie. The current practice of many secondary schools 
3 10 be deprecated, where interest is confined to a 
sw conventional games and sports, especially when 
“e desire to secure good ‘results’ restricts partici- 
-ion to the more proficient. 

Under normal conditions the habits formed in 
withy childhood will lead the adolescent to keep 
“msef physically fit, and therefore to take an appro- 
“ae part in games or the like; whatever control is 
Aercised over vouth of both sexes, whether in schools, 
*-rkshop, or offices, this control should not debar 
m from opportunity to attain normal physical 
kveupment at maturity. 

Further investigation is needed in detailed scientific 
“amination at each of these stages of development 
© determine the type of gymnastics or games con- 
sen:al to the powers and tastes of those upon whom 
‘ity are imposed. 

IV. Music in RELATION TO BopiLy ExERcISE.— 
+ Where large numbers of children move quickly 
Fom place to place they will find pleasure (as do 
suits also) in keeping step with the accent of song 
"r Musical instrument. Any other form of musical 
“ill (see Il. above) has no meaning, and therefore no 
-G.Cauional value. 

ò) Every normal child is stimulated to make spon- 
“neous rhythmical movements of the limbs in corre- 
‘~ndence with the rhythm of music. The teacher 
a music can therefore help the child to a conscious 
supreciation of rhythm, identifying the rhythms of 
music with the rhythms of movement, and can there- 
-2ao offer him a technique, such as that invented by 
Dalcroze. Such an enlargement of musical experience 
Promoies also the grace and vigour of the body; along 
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with singing games and folk dancing it should hold 
a prominent place in the activities of childhood. 

Conventional dancing can only be sanctioned at a 
later period, when voung people are sufficiently de- 
veloped to share the new social interests of sex to 
which dancing responds. 

At every stage the value of such pursuits in respect 
of physical education should be recognised, especially 
if attention is paid to fresh air and hvgienic dress; 
but the zsthetig and the moral value of ** good ” music 
and of “good” darcing are even more important, 
since the influence of bad art is disastrous. 

Since music has a social purpose, all these forms 
of expressing rhythm should be associated with 
festival, drama, and other social functions (supplying 
to the school community and its circle a congenial 
field for the expression of delight in every form ot 
fine art), 

V. PuysicaL TRAINING asb  Puysiococy.—Little 
importance can be attached during childhood to the 
acquiring of information about the functions of bodily 
organs, since normal human beings form right habits 
at an early age, induced by authority and by sugges- 
tion rather than by research or reason. In later adoles- 
cence physiology, as a branch of biology, affords 
explanations for which minds, informed by full con- 
tact with the natural world at earlier stages, are quite 
ready; but at this period also all that is required for 
normal development can be conveyed by brief empirical 
information. The will is not strengthened by focus- 
sing the attention on scientific aspects either of diges- 
tion, of circulation, of nerve and brain processes, or 
of sex. 

SURSUM CORDA. 

To My Frtrow-Tresachrrs,—We are now in the 
third year of a war unprecedented in its demands upon 
the endurance, the courage, and the devotion of our 
people. But our end is not yet accomplished, and the 
great cause which inspires the national effort is about 
to make still further demands upon us. We believe 
that we are now approaching the decisive hour of the 
war, and though this means more sacrifice it means 
also sacrifice tempered by confidence and vision of an 
end which is not remote. 

Under arrangements made between the Army Coun- 
cil and the Board of Education it has hitherto been 
possible to reserve for the service of the schools a 
certain number of men teachers of military age. The 
enemy has now brought the whole population of the 
German Empire under a scheme of National Service 
and has impressed the inhabitants of occupied terri- 
tory for forced labour. In order to do our part in 
countering his efforts and to secure at once the fullest 
measure of man power which, in expert opinion, is 
required to bring the war to a successful conclusion, 
we now have to give up more of the men remaining in 
our educational reserve. I am fully alive to the effect 
of this withdrawal on educational organisation, and 
I do not blind myself to the fact that, for the time 
being, the school life of the country will suffer; but the 
call of the nation at this critical moment of its history 
cannot be denied, and I know that the teaching pro- 
fession wilt meet this call in the spirit in which it nas. 
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responded to every other call of duty since the be- 
ginning of tFe war. : 

In no age of our history has the character of the 
British people displayed itsclf to such advantage as 
in the present struggle. The Napoleonic Wars gave 
evidence of the tenacity and courage of our aristocracy 
and of that comparatively small proportion of the 
population which was then dedicated to the service of 
arms; but the land was full of division, of bitterness, 
and of misery, the voice of party spirit was never 
silent, so that the impartial student, comparing the 
annals of those times with the story of our country 
during the present war, must feel how great has been 
the improvement in public magnanimity, in civic co- 
hesion, and in that living and educated sense of 
ethical issues which is the governing condition of 
human progress. 

In this war, which in a degree far higher than any 
war known to history has enlisted the total energy of 
the nation, the teaching profession has borne an 
honourable part. When war broke out the teachers 
did not hesitate to volunteer. Our returns last October 
showed that some 19,000 teachers from State-aided 
elementary and secondary schools had joined the 
colours, and of these many had laid down their lives 
or had been so gravely incapacitated by wounds or 
disease as to be unable to resume their former occupa- 
tion. Those who remained behind have cheerfully 
grappled with the problems caused by depleted school 
staffs and the occupation of school buildings for 
military purposes, and wherever any form of suitable 
civic service has offered itself they have stepped for- 
ward to undertake it. In the schools themselves they 
have been active in spreading abroad among the young 
those elementary notions of simple duty and self- 
sacrifice the better appreciation of which often grows 
out of great public calamities. 

But every sound system of education assumes as 
its fundamental principle that society is organised for 
peace, and that in the cultivation of the arts of peace 
man obtains his highest development. It is not 
premature that we teachers should fix our eyes mainly 
on the greater future which lies beyond the end of the 
war. The proclamation of peace and victory in the 
field will summon us, not to complacent repose, but 
to greater efforts for a more enduring victory. The 
future welfare of the nation depends upon its schools. 
This is a truism, but it is a truism upon which it is 
wise to insist. Schools depend on teachers, and this 
means two things. First of all we must secure the 
teachers, and in this connection we cannot disregard 
the many new forms of attractive activity which 
modern life is unfolding on every side. I regard the 
establishment on a sound basis of an efficient and 
devoted corps of teachers as a publrc necessity, less 
obvious perhaps, but no less imperious, than the main- 
tenance of the fighting forces of the Crown. Secondly, 
the teachers must give of their best. Never will the 
effort of teachers be more needed than in the period 
of reconstruction which will ensue upon this war. I 
do not doubt that you will meet this need in a spirit 
which leaves no room for the perfunctory or niggardly 
performance of duty. Those who have borne the 
burden of these troublous times at home will join in 
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the great work of education with their comrades who 


return from the field, having learnt once more the 


lesson that no experience in life is alien to him who 
aspires to teach. 

The war has confirmed the conviction that the moral 
and material strength of the realm is founded upon 
qualities of character and intelligence which education 
forms and cultivates. The national system of educa- 
tion has indeed proved its worth in the war, but the 
future welfare and security of the Empire require that 
its influence should be deepened and widened. 

I know that for this task the united efforts of many 
men and women, and of many agencies, both official 
and voluntary, are needed. The Board of Education, 


` the local education authorities and their officers, the 
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_ languages will not be taught in the school. 
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universities, the governors and managers of schools, 
must all do their part, endeavouring to enlist the 
sympathy and support of the parents and the active 
interest of industry and commerce. But I speak now 
as a teacher to teachers. The career of a teacher i9 
an honourable and liberal profession; at its highest 
it is a vocation—a vocation which in every age has 
claimed the cheerful dedication of many noble lives. 
Let us rise to the height of our calling. Sursum 
corda. H. A. L. FISHER. 
Board of Education, February roth. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS 
IN AMERICA. 

Tue United States General Education Board an- 
nounces that it will provide Teachers College of 
Columbia University with the funds necessary to 
establish and conduct a school for the purpose of con- 
structive work in the reorganisation of elementary 
and secondary education. The Board has been con- 
vinced by President Eliot and others of the importance 
of supporting a school conducted in co-operation with 
Teachers College for the purpose of working out by 
cautious experiments suggested improvements in the 
curriculum, so that it may be better adapted to the 
needs of modern life than is the curriculum now in 
common use. The organisation of the school under 
the auspices of Teachers College ensures the careful 
study of every experiment by the faculty of Teachers 
College, many of whom are among the ablest critics 
of educational procedure in the world. Experiments 
are to be made with a view to determine what methods 
of teaching English, French, and German give the 
most substantial practical results. New methods of 
teaching literature, history, and civics will be tried, 
and in this connection efforts will be made to ascer- 
tain whether the important ancient classics cannot be 
effectively used in translations. Latin and Greek as 
Science, 
industry, and the domestic arts will be prominent 
throughout the school, and increased attention will be 
given to music, drawing, and art. The subject of 
mathematics will receive special consideration in the 
hope of working out a rational course of study which 
connects the study of mathematics with its use. 

Organised recreation, play, and games will be pro- 
vided for. The school will frankly discard that theory 
of education known as ‘formal discipline ’' and will 
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undertake to secure training through the careful and 
thorough study of subjects which are in themselves 
valuable. It is believed that a much more effective 
cscipline can be thus secured. The director of the 
<hool will be Prof. Otis W. Caldwell, now head of 
‘te Department of Natural Sciences in the School of 
rdccation of the University of Chicago. It is ex- 
fected that the school will open with part of its classes 
nthe autumn of 1917. Both boys and girls from six 
veers of age up will be admitted, though they will 
at necessarily be in the same classes in all subjects. 
It is expected that the tuition fees will be moderate, 
i that there will be a number of free and partial 
s:holarships. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


Tue Board of Education has sanctioned the conduct- 
3 of experiments with simplified spelling in several 
“ementary schools in England. 


At a representative conference of examining bodies 
in Great Britain held on March rsth at the Board of 
Ecucation under the presidency of Mr. A. T. 
Davies, C.B., chairman of the British Prisoners of 
War Book Scheme (Educational), it was decided to 
¿pprove certain proposals for the encouragement and 
recgmition of the studies pursued by prisoners during 
their internment. Steps are being taken to give effect 
to these proposals, and various examining bodies 
uccuding most of the universities) have already in- 
“mated their willingness to recognise work done and 
‘laminations passed in the camps, and to extend to 
æ men on their return facilities for sitting for exam- 
“cuons under conditions which will take account both 
d their special circumstances and their needs. A 
“sage was read from the President of the Board 
a Education in which Mr, Fisher expressed sympathy 
“h the objects of the conference. It is intended 
“ut the decision arrived at shall be communicated, as 
“an as possible, as ‘‘a message of encouragement and 
ye” to the various internment camps in enemy and 
“utiral countries. Meanwhile, it was suggested that 
ends and relatives of student prisoners might do 
“m a service if, when writing to them, they would 
ne their attention to the steps in this connection 
zuch are being taken on their behalf. 


THe Outstanding periods of our educational history 
“uch as 1833, 1846, 1870, and 1902) have in each 
“se been marked by a great output of more or less 
hea vversial pamphlets and addresses. Judged from 
as Point of view alone, the present seems likely to 
“se rank as one of these periods. Among the 
a to which the future historian of English 
ae. may turn with interest are Sir Samuel Dill’s 
Ciod Aled Education after the War,” and Sir 
a lbutt’s on “Science in the School ’—each 
i: T U example, one from a man of letters 
oe . er from a man of science, of temperate and 
oe ee The Poet Laureate’s eloquent 
ee © the Swindon branch of the W.E.A., now 

-< 1R pamphlet form, is 2 warning against falling 
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into the snare of over-intellectualising our education, 
by way of reaction against the opposite error which 
has hitherto characterised us. The report of the Con- 
ference on New Ideals in Education, held at Oxford 
last summer, is again in effect a set of pamphlets 
on various aspects of the educational crisis. Other 
noteworthy examples are Mr. C. Leeson’s on *'The 
Child and the War"; and the Barnett House papers, 
of which the first number is Mr. C. E. B. Russell’s 
pamphlet on ‘The Problem of Juvenile Crime,” and 
the second, Mr. Spurley Hey’s on "The Development 
of the Education of Wage-earners, with special re- 
ference to the Education of Older Boys and Girls.” 


Ix the above connection, we may direct special 
attention to the iectures on social reconstruction after 
the war delivered at the interdenominational summer 
school held at Swanwick last June and July, and nuw 
published by Messrs. Bell under the title ‘‘The Hope 
for Society.” An introductory lecture by the Bishop 
of Oxford is followed by eleven others, in which 
various aspects of reconstruction’ are dealt with by 
such well-known persons as Mr. J. A. Hobson, Mr. 
Clutton Brock, Dr. A. J. Carlyle, Miss M. Bondfield, 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, and Mr. Ernest Barker. It 
was well worth while placing these utterances within 
reach of a larger public than the original audiences. 
Mr. Clutton Brock’s address, in which he pleads for 
an austerity which is quite consistent with increased 
happiness, is, we think, by itself worth the three 
shillings which the book costs, though some of the 
other lectures are equally good of their kind. If Mr. 
Clutton Brock’s appeal could sink into the nation’s 
mind and heart, we should hear less of there being 
no money for better education. We note that this 
summer school will again be held at Swanwick this 
year. 


Tue Board of Education’s Syltabus of Physical 
Exercises, a revised edition of which was published 
in 1909, iS now in general use in elementary schools 
throughout the country. Though the presumption is 
always against a fixed syllabus prescribed by authority, 
there can be little doubt that the issue of this par- 
ticular syllabus has been amply Justified, for orderly 
method and clear aim have by its means taken the 
place of chaos. This is true not only of the ele- 
mentary schools, but also of the training colleges. 
In the colleges, as well as in the numerous classes 
for teachers set up by the local authorities, the Board’s 
syllabus has formed the basis of instruction in physical 
exercises. The importance of this arrangement is 
obvious when one remembers that physical instruction 
in elementary schools must necessarily be undertaken 
chiefly by the ordinary teachers. Some of the local 
authorities have, however, appointed expert instructors 
as organisers and supervisors of physical training, with 
such good results that the Board of Education, in the 
recently issued Circular 976, and in the Medical Grant 
Regulations (Cd. 8473), has announced its intention 
of paying grants in aid of the salaries of organisers. 
The grant may be to the extent of one-half of the 
payments made. The duties and qualifications of 
organisers are set forth in the circular, 
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Tne Board of Education Circular, No. 987, on "The 
Teaching of Building in Evening Technical Schools," 
embraces too wide a field for us to deal with it in 
detail. Generally, it outlines systematic courses of 
instruction in building subjects, commencing in junior 
technical schools and terminating in senior technical 
institutes. It will be appreciated by that section of 
the teaching profession concerned, in that it gives 
a definite and long-felt lead. For years past it has 
been recognised that mathematics, geometry, and 
building science form an essential part in the training 
of all those concerned with building, but hitherto these 
subjects have received but scant attention, and the 
institutes and schools that have included them in their 
curricula have not always realised the essential con- 
dition of success, viz. the need of definite correlation. 
This feature the Board emphasises in its memoran- 
dum. Attempts have been made in various institutes 
to provide training in mathematics and science for 
‘building students by admitting them to the courses in 
these subjects which form part of the general scheme of 
the institutes. The memorandum realises the weak- 
ness of this, and points out the necessity of the work 
being under the control of one head of department or 
teacher, who is not only capable of conducting the 
work, but familiar and in sympathy with the class 
of student for whom it is intended. For such a 
scheme to materialise satisfactorily, the future must 
provide training courses for building teachers, which, 
we hope, are not far distant. We note one apparent 
omission, viz. the subject of architecture. This is an 
essential part of building; in fact, architecture is 
building in its broadest sense. Owing to the war, 
evening technical instruction is practically at a stand- 
still, and the memorandum is therefore issued at a 
time when reorganisation is not only possible, but 
probably already under consideration by all education 
authorities. 
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Tue third conference organised by the Committee 
for the Development of Regional Survey in associa- 
tion with the Civic and Moral Education League 
will be held at Newbury on April 7th-i14th, 
and it is hoped that a detailed study will be 
made of this town and region from as many points 
of view as possible. The results of these studies will 
be correlated to supplement a regional survey of the 
Newbury neighbourhood already in process of forma- 
tion by the grammar school. The governors of St. 
Bartholomew’s Grammar School, Newbury, have 
kindly invited the conference to meet in its buildings, 
and teachers, students, and others interested in the 
study of their own locality are invited to attend the 
conference. A small fee of 5s., calculated to cover 
the expenses of organisation, will be charged to each 
member of the conference. Members will be asked 
to find their own accommodation in the tewn, but a 
list of hotels, lodgings, etc., will be sent to inquirers 
by Miss E. E. Kemp, hon. local secretary, Kings- 
bridge Road, Newbury. 


THe third annual report, 1915-16, of the Committee 


for Geography of the University of Oxford has been 
published. 


arrange for the satisfactory conduct of the whole 
work of the School of Geography without going be. 
vond the ranks of old students for temporary help. 
The number of students working for the whole or 
great part of their time at geography throughout the 
year was twenty-three (six men and seventeen women), 
One of these students was preparing for the Civ 
Service examination, fourteen for the diploma, five fo 
the certificate, and three were taking special courses 
The students have prepared for the Royal Geo. 
graphical Society indexes to some of the sheets of the 
new I: 1,000,000 map of Europe now being compile 
for the War Office. Arrangements were made to give 
help in the instruction of the Serbian boys now ir 
Oxford. The syllabus for the diploma and certificat 
has been revised and the rates of tuition fees for the 
former somewhat increased. The new regulation: 
came into force last September. 


A NEw list, No. 68, published by Messrs. A. Gallen- 
kamp and Co., Ltd., gives an illustrated description 
of the electric laboratory furnaces this well-known firm 
is able to supply. The list shows a number of modi- 
fications of that to which we directed attention at the 
beginning of last year (vol. xviii., p. 29), and gives 
full particulars of a fresh pattern furnace designed 
to meet existing needs. Science masters would dc 
well to obtain a copv of the new list by applving to 
19-21 Sun Street, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 


THe Publishers’ Circular for January 6th indi- 
cates that the high-water mark in the publication of 
books occurred in 1913, when more than 12,000 new 
books and new editions were published. In 1916 this 
total had dropped to just above 9,000, the relative 
decrease being greater in the case of new editions. 
In comparison with 1915, the totals for fiction, busi- 
ness, domestic arts, and geography show an increase 
for 1916; in science the output was almost halved. 
In education, i.e. in books dealing solely with educa- 
tional theory and practice, the totals for 1915 and 1910 
were 293 and 211 respectively. 


THe University Correspondent for March states that 
Heidelberg University, and also many schools in Ham. 
burg and other German cities, have been closed. Bs 
way of contrast it may be noted that Education for 
March 2nd announces that the Nottingham Educatior 
Committee has decided to reapen its evening schools. 
which had formerly been declared closed for the dura 
tion of the war. 


THE issue of School and Society for January 131 
contains the report of an American committee whic! 
has been investigating the teaching of geometry. Geo 
metry should, the report states, precede algebra wher 
it is used as a concrete basis for the study of al 
other branches of secondary-school mathematics. The 
logical phase of geometry should be a high-schoo 
study, and should be preceded by a systematic attemp 
to teach the simple concepts of geometry. All geo 
metric development starts with observation, and alon; 
with observation the scientific language of geometr 
is to be taught. Drawing should be used to connec 
old and new ‘ideas, and plane and solid geometr 


We note that it has been possible to | should be closely related. Hence models must be used 
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ad by such means the ideas, but not the definitions, 
at symmetry, congruence, and similarity should be 
mde familiar to the pupil. Arithmetic and then alge- 
ya will be increasingly used as the work proceeds, 
nd attention will be concentrated upon the concept 
deriving the degree of accuracy to be obtained from 
œ computation of measured quantities. Trigono- 
cerical methods should replace geometric methods 
wxre a real advantage is involved. Such a course 
auld extend over two or more years, and would 
.mmence in the elementary school. 


“WHATEVER else the American schools and colleges 
vay just now be doing, they are not insisting upon 
te merest rudiments of a liberal education.” This 
vteism is launched in an editorial note of the Educa- 
enal Review (U.S.A.) for February, which calls for 
irahcal attempt to deal with the existing deficiencies 


ð higher educational institutions. The editor is 
“used by the publication, by Prof. Franklin H. 
Gicings, of Columbia University, of a leaflet 


vicressed to the post-graduate students of American 
eges. The leaflet contains twenty-five suggestions 
-œn the use of English directly provoked by outrages 
sammitted im doctors’ dissertations in one university 
«partment in one year. The last suggestion is, per- 
“aps, of greatest interest: “Don’t believe that ‘ up- 
iae’ American school teachers, professors, and 
‘eucators,’ with occasional exceptions, know how to 
«the English language. They don’t. If vou want 
learn to write well, ransack garrets and old book- 
‘ops for grammars and text-books of rhetoric that 
‘é published before 1873, and study them dili- 
vat." The leaflet is considered to be emphatic and 
savincing testimony that the bachelor’s degree when 
: nierred nowadays by an American college means 
“le or nothing. 


THE supplement to the Educational Review (Madras) 
` January contains the text of the presidential 
irass to the All-India Mohammedan Educational 
NG; held at Aligarh in December last. The 
“sam community constitutes about one-fifth of the 
rare population of India, and Muslim students 
aint to about one-fifth of the school-going portion 
# the population which attends primary and secondary 
“s0ols, but such students only number onec-ninth of 
as n of students in universities. This 
“4sim backwardness in university education is, in a 
a measure, due to the comparative poverty of the 
"aslim middle classes, who are unable to bear the 
Ki of college life on account of their limited means 
rea s relatively higher standard of living. 
ersUps are therefore a prime necessity for 
ims, and wealthy Muslims are exhorted to lead 
a e the provision of scholarships. On 
TOOR tab-i-brat alone a sum of 5 lakhs of 
a is Wasted by Indian Mussulmans in fireworks 
aa ae ee effort should be made to 
ere ee lo scholarship funds. There are 
ce ‘tees con in working order in British India, 
“re 134 in the United States and eighteen 
Kingdom. India needs many more 
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SCOTTISH. 


THE arrangement between the Army Council and 
the Education Department whereby certain teachers 
were starred as indispensable has now come to an 
end, and all teachers in Class A, and those in Class 
Bı who are under the age of thirty-one, will now be 
called up for service. This will place a further heavy 
burden on the already gravely depleted teaching stafi, 
but there is no doubt that those remaining will be 
able to “‘carry on,” though with some lessening of 
efficiency. The contribution of the profession to the 
Army has indeed been notable, both in quantity and 
quality, and it is satısfactory to find the Army Council 
making due acknowledgment thereof. The latest re- 
cruits, it may safely be said, will worthily maintain the 
honour of their profession. 


THE offer of the Church of Scotland to render 
national service in the schools has met with a chill 
reception, both from the general public and the teach- 
ing profession. For this the Church łeaders have 
themselves to blame. In the original statement of thcir 
offer of service it appeared as if eligible teachers were 
to go to the front while eligible ministers were to 
take their places in the schools and draw their salaries. 
Vicarious sacrifice of this kind is common enough, but 
nowhere popular. It reminds one of a story that used 
to be told with great effect by the late Dr. Norman 
MacLeod against himself. A neighbouring minister 
received a call from one of the reverend doctor’s 
elders, who begged him to visit a dying man. ‘ But 
would it not be better,” the clergyman said, “to send 
for your own minister? I am sure he would gladly 
go.” ‘That he would,” replied the visitor, "but, you 
see, the case is awfully smittle’’ (infectious). The 
elder, while unwilling to risk infection for his own 
beloved pastor, had no such compunctions in regard to 
a stranger. The case here, too, is ‘‘smittle’’ enough, 
and contact with it by deputy arouses no thrills. The 
storm of criticism with which the proposal of service 
was received has brought forth the explanation that 
there was no intention of replacing eligible teachers 
by eligible ministers. Only ministers above military 
age, or otherwise incligible, would enter the schools. 
With such a scheme no objection can be found. Many 
ministers were formerly in the ranks of the teachers, 
and others in Sabbath schools. Both classes have 
gained valuable teaching experience that could be put 
to further use at this time. 
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Tue Education Department’s promised circular on 
grants in aid of war bonuses has just been issued. Its 
terms have practically all been anticipated by the recent 
statements made in Parliament by the Secretary for 
Scotland. In the case of teachers whose salaries do 
not exceed £110 per annum, the Treasury is prepared 
to pay half the bonus given up to a maximum of £5, 
and for those whose salarics exceed £110, but are 
not more than £160, half the bonus up to a maximum 
of £4 will be paid. The Department unfortunately 
has not been able to give effect to the teachers’ peti- 
tion that Treasury grants of £5 and £4 respectively 


_ should be paid to all teachers within the salary limits 


stated above who have not received any bonus from 


The 


their board. This concession would have brought in the 
whole body of voluntary teachers, whose managers 
have no funds at their disposal to pay even half the 
usual bonus. It is well known that the Department 
would gladly have given effect to this appeal had not 
legal obstacles intervened. The circular concludes by 
hoping that ‘managers, with the encouragement now 
given to them by the Treasury, will see their way to 
award bonuses such as in their judgment are reason- 
ably adequate to the needs of the case.” There is 
apparently no hope of this generous aspiration being 
realised, as even the most progressive boards have 
awarded sums that bv no stretch of language can be 
termed “reasonably adequate,” but the Department 
has it in its power to bring pressure to bear on 
those boards who refuse to award even the smallest 
bonus. 
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EDINBURGH teachers are in revolt at the condition 
attached by the School Board to the award of the war 
bonus. The circumstances are very similar to those 
against which London teachers recently protested. 
Teachers wishing the bonus have to make a con- 
fession of poverty. As a result of indignant protests 
this has been modified to requiring applicants to write 
to the convener of the Awards Committee stating the 
grounds on which they based their claim. This con- 
cession has in no way lessened the objections of the 
teachers, and at a crowded meeting it was unanim- 
ously agreed that no teacher should make an applica- 
tion. Pending a meeting of the board, it was 
resolved to delay further action. 


INTIMATION has just been made that the Code of 
Regulations for day schools in Scotland during 1917-18 
shall be the same as for last session, save that the 
reduction in the size of classes which has been post- 
poned from year to year for the past half-dozen years 
is now postponed indefinitely. 


Mr. D. T. Hotmes, M.P., ig the course of an 
address to Glasgow teachers on ‘Problems of Educa- 
tional Reform," said that an essential reform was the 
creation of large administrative areas. Only in this 
way could teachers obtain security of tenure, adequate 
salaries, opportunities of promotion, and freedom 
from vexatious criticism. With larger administrative 
areas should be associated the formation of a National 
Advisory Council representative of every branch of 
education from the primary school to the university. 
One problem which could not be shirked was that of 
the voluntary schools. These schools, in equipment, 
staffing, and general conditions, were far behind the 
rate-aided institutions, and must be brought within 
the scope of the national system. He said that Sir 
John Struthers had his Education Bill ready, and the 
whole country would be surprised at the far-reaching 
character of its provisions. 


IRISH. 


Tue Intermediate Board has apparently decided, in 
spite of many protests, to continue its new departure 
of a written examination for pass candidates in experi- 
mental science. This decision, involving as it does 
the setting of papers by examiners nat in touch with 
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the work done in the school laboratories, is cordially 
approved by some educational authorities, but it is 
on the whole disapproved by a majority of intermediate 
schools and teachers. The grounds of this disapproval 
lie partly in the method of the introduction of the new 
rule, partly in the friction likely to be caused between 
the Intermediate Board, as a purely examining body 
in this subject, and the Department of Technical In- 
struction, which prescribes the course and the method 
of teaching, and supervises the work by regular in- 
spection, and partly in the fact that a written exam- 
ination per se is not an adequate test for experimental 
work. 
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Tue Schoolmasters’ Association, at a special meet- 
ing, has recorded its opinion definitely against extend. 
ing the system of external written examinations for 
determining school grants; it points out that the 
extension of inspection in recent years has been accom- 
panied by larger freedom in teaching, followed by good 
results; and it directs attention to the inherent defect 
of written examination by an external authority in 
the subject of experimental science as prescribed by 
the Department. This body has laid down in its 
programme four main objects in teaching it which 
have been accepted by the Intermediate Board, viz. :— 


(1) The education of the power of observation; (2) the 


training of the reasoning powers; (3) the training of 
the executive powers; and (4) the imparting of some 
of the more important of the principles and facts of 
physical science; and the association points out that 
only the fourth of these can be suitably made the 
subject of a written examination. 


THE association further points out that a better way 
has already been urged upon the Intermediate Board, 
and supports the suggestion that the Department's 
officials should submit each intermediate candidate to 
a special individual test at an inspection held for that 
purpose towards the end of the school year. This 
suggestion seems worthy of a more careful considera- 
tion than the Intermediate Board has apparently 
given to it. 


WHILE English education is on the point of being 
thoroughly overhauled and reformed by the new 
Minister of Education, Irish education, which needs 
a similar overhauling and reform even more than 
English, does not seem likely to receive any attention. 
Questions in the House of Commons have not elicited 
more than sympathetic replies from the Chief Secretary. 
While not denying tnat changes are necessary in Irish 
education, he maintains that owing to the difference 
between England and Ireland, and the need for com- 
promise on matters of religious differences, it would 
be necessary to make very careful inquiry as a pre- 
liminary to any legislative project. He does not, how- 
ever, even go so far as to suggest that these pre- 
liminary inquiries are being, or ought to be, made at 
present. 


Tue Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction has issued a list with regulations of the 
summer courses of instruction for teachers which it 
proposes to hold this summer. The courses are open 
only to persons above twenty years of age, and except 
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in certain cases to teachers who are engaged by local 
committees of technical instruction, or in schools re- 
ceiving grants directly from the Department or under 
‘he provisions of an approved local scheme of technical 
‘nstruction. Teachers regularly attending the courses 
yill receive £3 Ios, towards maintenance, in addition 
w third-class return railway fare, if living twenty 
miles from the centre of instruction. The courses, 
except in rural science, will begin on July 3rd and end 
er July 27th. That in rural science will begin on 
\urust 7th and end on Friday, August 31st. 


THE Department also announces that an art com. 

wttion will be held in the Metropolitan School of 
At, Kildare Street, Dublin, from June 18th to July 
oth, The competition will be open to registered 
sudents of schools of art and art classes working in 
connection with the Department, and will be based 
un the courses in art of the technical school exam- 
ations. There will be twenty subjects, in each of 
wich a silver medal, with a prize of 4,2, and a bronze 
medal, with a prize of £1, will be awarded. Applica- 
tins should be made to the Department for entry not 
hier than May 1sth. 


A USEFUL little pamphlet entitled ‘Irish Civil Ser- 


vie and Students’ Year- and Handbook” has been . 


isued by the Sackville Press, containing particulars 
‘! appointments not only in the Civil Service, but also 
in banks, railways, insurance companies, municipal 
cepartments, etc. An interesting feature is the roll of 
“onour, or list of Irish Civil Servants who have joined 
his Majesty’s Forces during the war. 


WELSH. 


THERE is a strong demand from various quarters— 
ncuding the Welsh County Schools Association— 
“© the abolition of Latin as a compulsory subject at 
matriculation. It is claimed that the requirement in- 
“ives at least an extra year’s work at school, and 
“i, especially in the case of science students, this time 
5 Wasted, and should in future be devoted to some 
-bject more germane to the degree and to the life- 
work of the student. It seems, however, to be for- 
goten by many people that the student of science, 
towever eminent in his own domain, who has no 
Kuuwledge of languages is miserably one-sided and 
“zif-educated, even as is the arts student who has no 
snuwledge of and no sympathy with science. We have 
“ready too many competent investigators who are 
pleats exponents; and whatever may be the material 
cae > learning modern languages, including 
nie i act remains that Latin, with much that it 
h M Greek, is at the base of a large part of 
aca a and of the stock of idioms possessed 
ve the languages of Western Europe; it is 
= T aur: and unambiguous form of record- 
ought yet devised. 


oneal is far more in accordance with the 
bv the nner A is one that is made alike 
sent to the ji chools Association in its resolutions 
OPT con Board and by the Incorporated 
before the Uni Assistant-masters in its evidence 
shall be full versity Commission, namely, that there 

Provision in the secondary schools for 
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work of post-matriculation standard, which shall be 
automatically recognised as exempting from the inter- 
mediate examinations of the University; the work is 
such that it can be better done under Sixth Form than 
under university conditions, and those who can get 
over it in their schooldays might take the degree 
examinations, though not the degree, near the middle 
of their residence, and then have an opportunity of- 
doing research or other advanced work without the 
necessity of providing for the expense of an additional 
stay in the University. To this end the recognition 
of post-matriculation school work, when of satisfactory 
standard, would have to be taken out of the hands of 
individual professors. 


THREE years ago someone addicted to the premature 
counting of chickens printed on the labels of the 
C.W.B. Examination books the words ‘“t Welsh National 
Council,” and teachers have been looking to see the 
establishment of such a council as the first working 
model of a system of similar bodies, each associated 
with an already existing, or a future, university, and 
governing the affairs of an educational province; un- 
fortunately there are Parliamentary undercurrents that 
threaten to wreck the scheme, unless quarrels and 
personal prejudices can be prevented from overriding 
its manifest advantages. 


SPEAKING at a conference of Welsh societies at 
Tonypandy, Mr. Lewis, of Cymmer, said that as a 
schoolmaster he had great difficulty in teaching Welsh 
in the day schools because of the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the scholars. Councillor Huw Richards advo- 
cated the appointment of Welsh-speaking teachers only. 
It may be noted here that while many teachers who 
come into Wales from England take the trouble to 
get an acquaintance with, and in some cases a mastery 
of, the language, there are many of Welsh origin, 
whose English pronunciation marks them at once as 
Welsh, who yet consider the requirement that they 
should be able to teach Welsh as a nuisance. And it 
is reported that in an important school for girls all 
the pupils, more than 300 in number, take French, 
fifty-five take German, and eleven take Welsh. 


CARDIFF continues to be an educational storm-centre, 
in spite of the fact that the Education Committee has 
a special sub-committee to deal with teachers’ 
grievances. An elaborate inquiry is being held with 
regard to the conditions at the Boys’ High School, 
where there have been many recent changes on the 
staff; and much annoyance has been caused by a 
circular asking teachers, including men of non-military 
age, as well as women, whether they are conscientious 
objectors to military service. This circular is resented 
as being of an inquisitorial nature, but it was stated 
in committee that there were rumours of teachers 
having inculcated disloyal sentiments in their classes. 
Teachers had been requested to volunteer for spare- 
time national service, in spite of the fact that the 
Director of National Service has made it plain that 
he requires no spare-time service, and no service from 
teachers. This intimation has, of course, since been 
withdrawn; since these notes were first drafted, in- 
formation has come to hand that five teachers have 
been requested to resign for refusing to sign a declara- 
tion that they were not objectors to military service. 
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THE GROWTH OF CHEMICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Chemical Discovery and Invention in the Twentieth 
Century. By Sir Wiliam A. Tilden. xvi+ 457 pp. 
With 11 portraits and 150 illustrations. (Routledge.) 
7s. Od. net. 

IN this work on modern chemical discovery and 
invention the author has added a further useful con- 
tribution to the numerous scientific treatises and 
memoirs which have tlowed from his experienced pen. 
The task of popularising chemical researches is one 
of great urgency, for it is even now, when the con- 
sciousness of the nation is awakened to the full by 
the emergencies of war, that the chemist must suc 
cecd, if he ever will, in arousing’ the British public 
to a recognition of the fundamental importance of 
chemistry as an essential agent in the ordered develop- 
ment of humanity in general and of our Empire in 
particular. 

In few countries is the confusion attaching to the 
nature and scope of chemistry greater than in the 
United Kingdom, where the term “chemist ” is popu- 
larly associated with another calling, that of pharmacy. 
This indiscrimination has actually been ratified by 
Act of Parliament (Pharmacy Act, 1868), which secures 
to members of the pharmaceutical body the exclusive 
right to the title “chemist and druggist” or *“ pharma- 
ceutical chemist.” 

The early workers in chemistry had to be content 
with modest accommodation and scanty facilities for 
their researches, but with the rapid development of 
the science the tendency has been for increasingly 
expensive and complex equipment. A description is 
given of several typical modern laboratories erected 
both in the United Kingdom and in other countries. 
One of the most purposive of these modern laboratories 
is the Government Laboratory in Clement’s Inn, and 
details are given of the apparatus employed therein 
and of the tests and analytical investigations carried 
out. 

The wide range of chemical and physico-chemical 
inquiry may be gauged by the circumstance that 
modern equipment frequently includes electric fur- 
naces producing temperatures exceeding 3,000° C. and 
refrigerating plants for liquid air which reduce the 
temperature to within 92°C, of absolute zero. Equally 
striking are the great variations required nowadays 
in experimental pressures. Vacuum pumps of the 
Geryk, Topler, and Gaede types produce increasingly 
high vacua, in which the distillation is facilitated of 
chemical substances decomposed by boiling under 
atmospheric pressure. 

In succeeding sections of tho book the author 
develops and demonstrates the thesis that ‘ where 
science has been respected and scientific knowledge 
cultivated, there has been industrial success; where it 
has been neglected industrial failure has been the 
consequence.” 

A summary is presented in non-technical language 
of the discoveries which laid the foundations of the 
principles of chemistry. The perennial speculations 
on the ultimate constitution of matter are rendered 
more fascinating, even if not less bewildering, by such 
recent researches as those of Lord Ravleigh and Sir 
William Ramsay on the inert gases of the atmosphere, 
of Sir J. J. Thomson on electric discharges through 
attenuated gases, and of Prof. Strutt on active nitro- 
gen. These researches, carried out in England, syn- 
chronised with other surprising discoveries made in 
France by H. Becquerel and the Curies, which led to 
the identification and isolation of the remarkable 
element radium and other radioactive materials. 
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| The section devoted to the topic of modern applica 
tions of chemistry includes chapters on the curren: 
manufacturing methods of isolating and utilising th 
gases—hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen—and ti 
metals and their compounds. Among other importan 
branches of applied chemistry we find instructive anc 
illuminating chapters on petrol, coal-tar, dyes, drugs. 
perfumes, cellulose, and explosives. Special interes 
attaches to the section on rubber, for this materia 
was undoubtedly first synthesised by the author i: 
1592, although this synthesis was long afterwards ul: 
justifiably claimed as a German discovery by Duisber, 
at the New York meeting of the International Cor- 
gress of Applied Chemistry in 1912. noe gens 
The excellent portraits of eleven recent distinguishe 
investigators lend a personal touch to the volume, anc 
the 150 full-page illustrations render each chapter < 
useful object-lesson in some branch of pure or applic« 
chemistry. The work should assist students, both 
young and old, in appreciating the national importance 
of cultivating to the utmost extent every field ol 
chemical inquiry. G. T. Morcay. 
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WEATHER LORE: OLD AND NEW. 


The Weather Map: An Introduction to Modern 
Meteorology. By Sir Napier Shaw. Pp. g4. (The 
Meteorological Office.) 4d. 

TEACHERS of geography are indebted to Sir Napier 
Shaw for this little book, which will show them the 
precise position of our knowledge with regard to the 
atmosphere, and will suggest to them some climatic 
hypotheses which they should reject, and others which 
they should modify, in so far as thev attempt to ex- 
plain climatic phenomena to their pupils. A glossary 
of meteorological terms is in preparation, and sufficient 
indication of its contents has been given to ensure it a 
warm welcome from the busy teacher. 

The book itself is obviously a product of the war, 
since climatic summaries occupy twenty-five pages in 
order to present the main climatic facts with regard to 
the areas in which our Army is fighting; these sum- 
maries refer to conditions at Kew, Paris, Philippopou 
(in the Balkan Peninsula), Babylon, Helwan (Egypt, 
and Dar-es-Salaam (East Africa). In this connection 
the author remarks that ‘tin military operations, when 
itisoften a question of now or never, or, indeed, when- 
ever it is a matter of competition, rivalry, or antagon- 
ism, the influence of favourable or unfavourabie 
weather is far too great to be disregarded. An expedi- 
tion that is just within the airman’s powers with a 
favourable wind is outside the range if the wind and 
its changes turn out to be adverse.” 

The weather wisdom of earlier davs was largely 
empirical and individualistic—the sailor or the ‘‘ Shep- 
herd of Banbury ” read the signs of the sky or marked 
the behaviour of the animals and birds, and drew his 
conclusions; the modern meteorologist interprets maps 
which are the result of organised effort by many indi- 
viduals. The Daily Weather Reports of the Meteoro- 
logical Office contain maps prepared to show the 
weather for four epochs in each twenty-four hours, and, 
in consequence, there are more than 50,000 weather 
maps of the British Isles available for studv. No two 
of these maps are the same, and it is not expected that 
any map will ever be repeated; vet the maps rane 
themselves more or less definitely under certain types, 
of which the most easily recognised are those arrange- 
ments of the isobars which indicate cyclones and anti- 
cyclones. 

The weather expert of some years ago was 
condemned to an empirical investigation of the facts 
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suggested by the various types of daily weather maps 
norder to discover some sequence of events or some 
iequency of recurrent types which would enable him 
ta forecast the weather with a measure of success. 
Tr most important of these discoveries are given in 
“us book. The fundamental law of modern meteoro- 
kg is Buys Ballot’s law : in the northern hemisphere, 
ii vou stand with your back to the wind, the pressure 
slower on your left hand than on your right. In 
the southern hemisphere the lower pressure is on the 
neat instead of the left, but within the tropics the 
aw does not hold satisfactorily, and at the equator 
d dees not hold at all. In applying this law the fore- 
aser pays main attention to what is called barometric 
tendency, for it is observed that the travel of pressure 
manages is apparently more regular than the travel of 
pressure values. The sequences of change of wind 
rection, which are termed backing or veering, are 
armely useful; for example, * cyclonic depressions 
rar follow one 
aether in Suc- 
an, at in- 
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An interesting diagram indicates the following facts : 
Above 1o kilometres (6} miles) there are no clouds; 
the average temperature in January is lower than 
—72° F. (215° A.), the lowest temperature recorded on 
the earth’s surface, and, finally, temperature then 
ceases to fall; cirrus-clouds are at that height. At a 
height of two kilometres temperature is, on the 
average, below 32° F., and nimbus- and stratus-clouds 
(i.e. rain-bearing clouds) fly below this altitude. 

The atmosphere is still recognisable at a height of 
from 80 to 100 miles; from about 30 miles upwards 
it is supposed to consist mainly of hydrogen. Only 
the lowest layer up to 33,000 ft. (10 kilometres) is the | 
region of the mixture, mainly of oxygen and nitrogen, 
in which the process of condensation and evaporation 
occurs, for above this height the presence of water- 
vapour in the air ceases to be appreciable. 

The contents of this book have, perhaps, been suffi- 
ciently illustrated to send the reader to the book itself 
to discover its 
other treasures, 
but a word 
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>to N.W.” These circumstances are demonstrated 
* 4 sequence of four maps for Christmas, 1915. 

but the meteorologist of earlier days resembled a 
““unutive deaf man passing rapidly round the out- 
‘irs of the crowd at a Trafalgar Square demonstra- 
“4, trying to learn from the expressions on the faces 
sae people what the meeting was about and what 
ve the speakers were having on the people. Sir 
vo Shaw summarises the present state of our 
“owkdge of the upper atmosphere, and points out 
“tt a knowledge of cyclonic sequences does not carry 
= very far, since the phenomena which are recorded 
` ^ weather maps are, most probably, ‘controlled 
* the distribution of pressure at a height of about 
z Miles, and that the wind eddies which we call 
Pirie is the mere fringe phenomena of larger air 
“ements at that altitude, fringe phenomena which 


a affected by friction against the irregularities 
~ he earth’s surface. 


in late April is, on the average, 11° F. (279°-285° 
A., ie. 43°-54° F.); at the end of June the 
54°-68° 
F.) At mid-December the average 
ture is roughly constant at 39° F. 
from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m., and rises less than 
4° F. by 2 p.m. The temperatures are given in Abso- 
lute degrees, on a scale at which 273° A. =0° C.=32° F., 
and 373° A.=100° C.=212° F. Climatic diagram No. 11 
shows the isopleths for seasonal and diurnal rainfall 
at Kew, from which it is obvious that the heaviest 
rains are likely to occur at Kew during the month of 
July between noon and 4 p.m.; at Valencia (diagram 
No. 10) the heaviest rains are probable either in August 
about 5 a.m., or in December either between 3 and 8 
in the morning, or between 6 and 11 in the evening. 
The official title of this publication is M.O. 225, i., and 
it mav be obtained from the Meteorological Office, Ex- 
hibition Road, T.ondon, S.W.7. 
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THE TEACHERS’ REGISTER. 


Official List of Registered Teachers, 1917. Pub- 
lished under the authority of the Teachers’ Registra- 


tion Council by the Year-Book Press. 385 pp. 
Ios. 6d, net. 
THREE years ago last January we published, 


under the above heading, an article intended partly 
to trace the course of events which had ultimately 
led to the establishment of the Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Council, but chiefly to celebrate the publica- 
tion, which had just taken place amid a chorus of 
general approval, of the conditions of registration— 
the condensed results of many months of labour on 
the part of the council. During the interval which 
has elapsed since then, the council and its officers 
have been occupied in applying these conditions to 
individual cases, most of them, we should suppose, 
quite straightforward, but some of them requiring the 
exercise of a careful discretion. As a result, we are 
now able to celebrate—and we do so with the utmost 
satisfaction—the issue of the first Official List of 
Registered Teachers. To quote from the title-page, 
the list contains ‘‘the names and addresses of teachers 
who have fulfilled the conditions of registration pre- 
scribed by the council, together with the registration 
number and date of registration in each case. These 
particulars form part of the record contained in the 
official register of teachers maintained by the council 
under the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act 
of 1907 and the Registration Council Order in Council 
of February 29th, 1912. The published list contains 
no record of attainments, training in teaching, or 
experience. Such particulars are recorded on every 
registered teacher’s certificate of registration, and can 
be ascertained therefrom, or, by a responsible person, 
from the secretary to the council. The scantiness of 
the information afforded by the published list was, 
we suppose, inevitable, but is unfortunate. 

Besides the list of registered teachers, the volume 
contains a good deal of useful matter, including in- 
formation as to the origin and constitution of the 
council, its officers and committees, the conditions of 
registration, and so on. We may add that the print- 
ing and binding reflect credit on the Year-Book Press, 
and are such as to make handling and consulting 
the book a pleasure. 

The total number of teachers here registered is 
17,628. Of these. about 1-3 per cent. are university 
teachers, 32-7 per cent. secondary-school teachers, 53-8 
per cent. elementary-school teachers, and 12-2 per cent. 
specialist teachers. The percentage of registered 
private-school teachers is insignificant—a fact which 
bv itself is enough to show that, eminently satisfactory 
as this list is. regarded as a beginning, it is only a 
beginning. The teachers who might have been pre- 
sumed efficient have come forward in their thousands. 
The teachers concerning whom no guarantee exists 
have not come forward even in their tens. The publi- 
cation of this list must therefore be regarded as a 
most necessary and important clearing of the ground 
for further action on the part of the State. Mean- 
while, we hope that teachers will continue lovally to 
support the council in its effort towards creating a 
real teaching profession. 


Strategical War Map of Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor. Forty miles to an inch. (Philip.) 2s. 6d. net. 
—This sheet, 36 in. by 27 in., covers the area between 
the points Constantinople, Baku, Basrah. and Cairo. 
The map is coloured to show political divisions, and 
indicates fortresses, railways, and roads. It should 
prove useful. 
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RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND: 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


Quatre Comédies. Par Alfred de Musset. Edi 
by Raymond Weeks. xii+301 pp. (Oxford Univers 
Press, American Branch.) 3s. 6d. net.—The fo 
comedies selected are: ‘‘Les Caprices de Marianne 
“ Barberine,” * On ne saurait penser à tout," “B 
tine,” all of them delightful. The editor has suppli 
a short introduction, which is undistinguished 
style and not very illuminating for the student. 
would have been better if less pains had been tak 
to quote the opinions of other writers on Muss 
A very brief note is prefixed to each play, and the 
are four pages of notes to nearly 300 of text. Th 
is not a very liberal allowance, nor are the not 
written on any easily recognisable principle. It 
thought necessary to give the translation of ‘“‘oce 
sion,” “tant s'en faut,” “prendre la mouche,” b 
there is no note on, e.g., ‘‘Claudio est fait exprès 
(p. rr), “flacon svracusain” (p. 13), ‘*Sigisbé ı 
Patito ” (p. 52). ‘** Podestat ’? on p. 31 receives a not 
but the word had occurred on p. 22. It cannot 
said that this book enhances Dr. Weeks’s reputation 


A Practical Introduction to French. By L. H. Ale 
ander. xxi+355 pp. (Oxford University Pres 
American Branch.) 5s. net.—This is a very we 
printed book ; the type is really excellent, and the proo 
have been most carefully read. We mav also sav: 
its praise that grammar rules are well expressed, wi! 
the latest nomenclature approved in America. ¢ 
regards method, the book 1s hopelessly antiquate 
With scarcely any exceptions, the exercises consist ı 
the translation of English sentences into French. The: 
is no continuous French text in the whole of part 
(150 pages). The treatment of the pronunciation 
altogether inadequate. There appear to be no svsten 
atic selection and repetition of the vocabulary. If or 
were to judge from this book only, one might we 
ask: Has the reform method not yet reached tł 
United States? 


A First French Prose Composition. By F. W 
Wilson and C. A. Jaccard. viiit+121 pp. (Bell 
Is. 6d. net.—To those who, from conviction or t 
meet examination requirements, teach translation int 
French at a fairly early stage, this little book shoul 
prove interesting. It has been written on a rathe 
novel plan. There are two parts: one containin. 
English passages, the other containing French que: 
tions based on these, with a supply of words that ma 
be utilised for answering them. The pupil read 
through one of the English passages until he is familia 
with it; then the subject-matter is handled in Frenc 
by question and answer with the help of the material 
in the corresponding section of part ii., and then h 
translates the English text, where further help | 
supplied (e.g. as to the order of words, the ten 
etc.). The direct-method teacher will, perhaps, remar 
that this means a great deal of preparation for 
rather small amount of translation achieved, and tha 
he prefers to delay translation until his pupils hav 
acquired a more extensive French vocabulary. How 
ever that may be, the little book is a careful piece © 
work, and one is grateful for anything that shows. 
fresh treatment of the teaching of composition. 


Classics. 

Ancient Times: A History of the Early World. B 
J. H. Breasted. xx+742 pp. (Ginn.) 6s. 6d, net.- 
Onlv last vear we welcomed Mr. Breasted’s ‘ Shot 
Ancient History"? as a volume likely, both by tl 
method of presentation and by its wealth of illustra 
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tits, to capture the heart of any Sixth Form schoolboy. 
Tre present volume is in every way much fuller; not 
eh is the narrative given with greater detail, but 
tien greater use than before has been made of the 
areal to the eye. There are eight beautiful-coloured 
piss and innumerable other illustrations and maps— 
im iuc, full advantage has been taken of the aid 
ich archæology gives to the teacher of history. 
Tie young student who possesses this book will learn 
och ot the art and general life of the ancients by 
we lv turning over the pages; and there is everything 
t:i: book to encourage him to make a serious study 
¢ went history. For such a study he will find Mr. 
Busted an excellent guide. We must congratulate 
w oublishers upon having spared neither pains nor 
exns in producing such a ‘‘delenimentum ” for the 
sus of ancient history. 


aching High-School Latin. By J. B. Game. 
v.-i23 pp. (Cambridge University Press, for the 
Loversity of Chicago Press.) 4s. net.—A disappoint- 
a xok: much space is taken up with detailing the 
_ sssens of prominent American citizens upon the ideals 
a./purposes ‘* back of Latin teaching "; there are tables 
t stow the number of pupils in America who learn 
Leia, and the number of Latin words in the English 
Wenge, etc. There is one good thing in the book, 
‘x. the recommendation to use simple Latin hymns 
ad songs. On p. 71 we are told that * pupils do 
ined a knowledge of quantities until they reach 
ied ". They reach him on p. 92, and then need 
al their knowledge of quantities; first the teacher 
{as the lines, but soon the class can ‘ repeat the 
«ason of a few lines’? and even ‘scan the day’s 
rn in concert.” We can hear them doing it! 
Tee are ten lines on the direct method in the last 
Erter. Need we say more? 


corinthians I., the First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 

the Corinthians. Edited by R. St. John Parry. 
kwii + 284 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
+. od. net.—The First Epistle to the Corinthians is so 
Towtant that it is only right that this latest addition 
an well-known “Cambridge Greek Testaments” 
an o been done by the general editor of the 
- a l must be a pleasure to all theological students 
Pa py now have an edition by an English scholar 
oniy of the editions by German commentators 
. - Previously held the field. The peculiar nature 
he ee has led Dr. Parry to write very lengthy 
vows €XCursuses upon various difficulties, but the 
ad 2 much special matter to the appendix has 
i the commentary as a whole more eùrúvorros, 
a erefore more convenient to use, than is often 
fase with such works. 


han english. Pronouncing Dictionary, on Strictly 
ient) Gg nciples. By Daniel Jones. xxviii +419 pp. 
Arne o is by no means the first pro- 
a ee in the English language; ever 
th ia ae altogether ceased to be a guide to 
eth di a the need of such books has been 
i ae lonary may, however, well claim a 
cis eee as it makes it possible to find what 
“rds includ: Pronunciation of all important English 
Hy Ae a proper names) as ascertained ‘‘on 
Ceen ig se principles.” The form of English 
Egland, and common among educated speakers in 
“8 the form cae particularly Southern England; 
Ad those oh, nglish usually taught to foreigners, 
sh to modif speak a dialectal variety of English and 
icy sae it for the popo of intercourse with 

not share their dialect, consciously or 


unconsciously adopt modifications which bring their 
speech into closer agreement with the form of English 
here represented. Mr. Jones is careful to avoid apply- 
ing to it the expression ‘‘standard English,” a wise 
precaution; he is primarily concerned with recording 
facts, and as he has done his work with all the care 
of a highly skilled phonetician, the scientific value of 
this dictionary is great and lasting. It may also serve 
as a basis for determining “standard speech,” which 
is (in the opinion of many) a matter of some urgency. 
A study of the dictionary shows how much quite mean- 
ingless variety there is in the pronunciation of educated 
speakers; less, indeed, than there was one hundred 
years ago, but still far too much. It is no gain to a 
language to have two ways of pronouncing ‘either ” 
or twenty ways of pronouncing ‘* Rhodesia.” Every 
phonetician will welcome the appearance of this great 
storehouse of facts; and its practical usefulness is such 
that it should find a place in every school library. 


The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. 6oopp. (Ox- 
ford University Press.) 1s. 6d.—The ‘** Cambridge His- 
tory ” rightly tells us that only three of Borrow’s books 
count, and “The Bible in Spain" is one of them. It 
is quite as alive as “' Lavengro,” and it lives all through. 
Real books are not so common as people think, and 
Borrow stands with Kinglake and Tolstoi in his power 
of writing them. Perhaps it would be possible to 
obtain from a definitely marked group of schools in 
which a good deal of reading is done some opinions 
on the reality of the works read according to the views 
of our younger critics. Probably Borrow would stand 
high. 

History. 


A Political and Social History of Modern Europe. 
By Prof. C. J. H. Hayes. Vol. i., A.D. 15cO-1815. 
Xxvi+597 pp. 8s. 6d, net. Vol. ii., A.D. 1815-1915. iX+ 
767 pp. ros. net. (New York : The Macmillan Co.)—This 
large and important work deserves careful attention 
from English students of modern European history. 
It is written by an American scholar and teacher of 
repute, the associate professor of history in Columbia 
University. It is based on a wide reading of recent 
historical literature, and in some important sections 
upon a study of original sources. Its general plan is 
sound. The living present is regarded as the cul- 
minating point of interest. Hence the narrative, at 
first a mere sketch, increases in fullness and detail as 
it progresses, until for the nineteenth century it is 
exceptionally encyclopadic. Another important and 
valuable feature is that throughout the whole work the 
two sides of history, viz. the political and the social, 
are closelv co-ordinated. Special emphasis, indeed, is 
laid on the social side, for Prof. Haves maintains the 
thesis that “the rise of the bourgeoisie is the great 
central theme of modern history,” and accordingly he 
makes it “the great central theme of his book.” He 
avoids that easily besetting sin of the ordinary economic 
historian, looseness of structure with inconsequence of 
narrative, by concentrating attention upon the political 
effects of social causes. Hig historv is thus the record 
of the wav in which the middle class secured political 
power, and the way in which thev are losing it. It 
is highlv instructive and u®ful to have this cultivated 
American survey of the evolution and evolutionary 
tendencies of the Old World. 


By Archibald Hurd. 094 pp. (Con- 
stable.) 1s. net.—This is an interesting and well- 
written summary of British naval history. Its author, 
however, is an extreme representative of the blue- 
water school, and his judgments have to be accepted 
with caution. He is so ardent a disciple of Admiral 
Mahan that his sketch conveys the impression not only 
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that sea-power is important in history, but that nothing 
else is important. To say, for example, that ‘the 
power of the Norman kings rested in the main on 
their sea-power’”’ is to lay prime stress on what was 
really a wholly minor factor in their greatness. Simi- 
larly, in respect of the present war, to sav that it has 
revealed ‘the dominating influence which fleets exert 
over armies" is an exaggeration. It is obviously not 
the case in the Russian, Roumanian, and Armenian 
theatres of war, and in all the theatres military power 
is at least as important as naval. It is unfortunate 
that Mr. Hurd should have spoiled a good case by 
over-statement, 


History of Canada. By W. L. Grant. xvi+411 pp. 
(Heinemann).—Three years ago Prof. W. L. Grant, 
of Queen’s University, Canada, published in Toronto 
a history of the Dominion. It is that work, revised 
and partly re-written, which Mr. Heinemann now 
introduces to readers in the Mother-country. The 
book is welcome and timely, for interest in the British 
Dominions beyond the seas is keenly stirred at the 
present moment. Those who wish to have before 
them a short, well-written, copiously illustrated sketch 
of the whole course of Canadian history, from the 
Original discovery of the country to 1911, may be con- 
hdently directed to this excellent and authoritative 
little volume. The chapters dealing with early ex- 
ploration and discovery, wherein the splendid writings 
of Parkman are skilfully epitomised, are particularly 
attractive, 


Mathematics. 


Functions of a Complex Variable. By T. M. Mac. 
robert. xiv+298 pp. (Macmillan.) 12s. net.—Consider- 
ing the dominant place which the theory of functions 
of a complex variable occupies in modern mathematics, 
it is somewhat remarkable that the treatises on this 
subject in English should be so few in number. No 
doubt this is a striking testimony to the excellence of 
these works; nevertheless, one has long felt that there 
Was room for a text-book in which the ascent from the 
easier to the more difficult parts of the subject was 
performed in a more gradual manner, and which would 
make accessible to a wider range of students a know- 
ledge of its leading principles and applications. We 
therefore give a most cordial welcome to Mr. Mac- 
robert’s work. In the first place, it devotes considerable 
space to a discussion of those elementary matters con- 
nected with complex numbers and the simpler func- 
tions which other works either ignore or dispose of 
in a few hurried pages. Another thing for which be- 
sinners will thank him is the very clear and detailed 
manner in which he works illustrative examples. The 
student who has carefully studied the first three chap- 
ters will have laid a solid foundation upon which he 
may with confidence, and, we may add, comparative 
ease, proceed to build his further knowledge. In the 
development of the theory the author has confined him- 
self to the methods of Cauchy. Chaps. iv. to viii. 
are occupied with the establishment of the general pro- 
perties of functions, and the remaining eight chapters 
contain discussions of gamma functions, elliptic func- 
tions, lincar differential equations, and the principal 
functions defined by these*equations. It is to be re- 
eretted that the author has not found room for a 
chapter on conformal representation. Such a matter 
as that of Schwarz’s transformation is of so great im- 
portance in electrical and hydrodynamical theory that 
it is a pitv it is omitted, and we hope it will find a 
place in the next edition of the book. 


The Geometrical Lectures of Isaac Barrow. By J.M. 
Child. xiv+218 pp. (The Open Court Publishing Co.) 
4s. 6d, net.—-Men of science are often accused of indif- 
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ference to the humanities, and perhaps mathematicia 
more than almost any other class may be regarded 
laying themselves open to this reproach, for they f 
yuently have to plead ignorance regarding the m 
who have made important contributions to th 
science. For many the names of such men as Euler 
Bernoulli or Tavlor are merely labels attached to par 
cular theorems. The name of Barrow is not perpe 
ated in this manner, although he deserves a conspi 
ous place in the mathematician’s calendar, and 
hope that Mr. Child's essay in historical research v 
stimulate interest in the human aspect of mathemati 
In the work before us we have a translation, w 
notes and proofs, of Burrow’s geometrical lectures, a 
a discussion on the advance made therein on the we 
of his predecessors in the infinitesimal calculus. 1 
usual facile opinion is that Newton and Leibniz w 
the co-originators of the calculus, but Mr. Child's c 
clusion, based upon his close study of Barrow’s wo 
is that “Isaac Barrow was the first inventor of 
infinitesimal calculus; Newton got the main idea o 
from Barrow by personal communication ; and Leib 
also was in some measure indebted to Barrow’s wo 
obtaining confirmation of his own original ideas, < 
sugyestions for their further development, from 
copy of Barrow’s book that he purchased in 1673." 
It will be seen from this extract that Mr. Child ra 
Barrow’s part in originating the calculus as of c 
siderably greater importance than has hitherto b 
considered to be the case. No doubt Barrow gi 
rules which are equivalent to the standard forms 
differentiation and integration, and applies them 
the rectification and quadration of particular curs 
but his work was cast in a purely geometrical fo: 
and this was a hindrance to the development of 
operational idea. The merit of Newton and Leit 
consists in perceiving that they were dealing v 
operations capable of being repeated on the sə 
subject, and in inventing a suitable notation. 


Science and Technology. 


A Class Book of Chemistry. Part iv., Metals. 
G. C. Donington. Pp. vii+ 4o2-528. (Macmillan.) 
—This, the concluding portion of the admirable t 
book written by the late G. C. Donington, has t 
expanded from the material of chaps. XXXix.—N!. 
Prof. Lowry and Dr. P. C. Austin. Mr. Doning 
had, like manv of his fellow-teachers, tested the ° 
search’? method, and had discovered ditheulties ir 
too serious to be overcome in our present educati 
environment, wherein not only must a boy learn sò 
what of scientific method and laboratory techni, 
but must have the mechanical répertoire of a gra 
phone in order to satisfy his “examiners, headm:.s: 
and inspectors. In other words, the late author 
realised that he, like the rest of us, was respons 
not directly for teaching chemistry, but very dire 
indeed for ensuring success at periodical tests. 

Prof. Armstrong digged deeply and well wher 
laid the foundation of the heuristic method. He 
influenced chemical teaching (in schools at anv ) 
to a greater extent than anv contemporary, but 
fatal genius of the country for compromise has | 
extraordinary aptitude amalgamated the old did, 
training of the last generation with the newer ex 
mentalism. And with this peculiar result: that n 
a modern text-book even cheerfully didacticises 
research by pointing out directly what ts going ? 
the result of the experimental investigation, š 

In the volume under consideration Prof. Lowrey 
Dr. Austin fairly combine the descriptive chemisti 
the metals with a reasonable amount of experime 
work, which should give the pupil a first-hand k: 
ledge of the preparation and properties of a nwu 


f their derivatives. The reviewer has only one sug- 
“ston to make, and that is to utilise this knowledge 


\ecdlecraft in the School. By Margaret Swanson. 


x pp. (Longmans.) 5§s.—This book comes at a 
m when teachers are ready to welcome new ideas 
mine subject provided that they make for greater 
Honey. Miss Swanson divides her book into three 
cas: for the small child under twelve vears, for 
x «noolgirl, and, lastly, for the older girl—possibly 


irximing-college student. She takes for granted the 


esuihtv of giving small bovs some knowledge of 
~.wvork, Her short chapter on “Sex Differences 


tEverimental Work ” shows that she does not pro- 
© to lead them along the same lines as the girls. 
s matter of fact, she would do very little “ lead- 
x of any kind up to the age of twelve vears. 
w work done by small children should be almost 
treiv spontaneous. The pages are full of sugges- 
"iss, and personal experiences are revealed at everv 
m. It is for its suggestions rather than for its 
+>- of work that the book is to be studied. Local 
rccions must of necessity differ so enormously that 
yeoerienced teacher would wish to write a book 
VY teaching of needlework that should be regarded 
“cable for every tvpe of school. There are many 
ts which would bear discussion and provide in- 
ring subjects for debate, but on the whole the 


& may be commended to the careful attention of 
thers of the subject. 


fhe Birds of Britain: their Distribution and Habits. 
A H. Evans. xii+275 pp. (Cambridge Uni- 
an Press.) 4s. net.—Though primarily in- 
di for schools, this book should have a wider 
t of usefulness, since it provides an account of 
hsh birds which is scientific in spirit and arrange- 
¥. and is at the same time free from unnecessary 
icalities. An introductory chapter deals in a 
F manner with such general subjects as migra- 
ad geographical distribution, and this is followed 
“scheme of classification of orders and families 
wd by the British Ornithologists’ Union and 

ito in subsequent sections of the book. Many 
Bir books classify birds according to seasons, 
ta's, and so forth, and for young readers these 

ls have obvious and sufficient advantages. Even 
i however, soon loses its savour unless it is 
el with the salt of morphological ideas,” and 
think Mr. Evans has been wise, even in so 
Fnary a book, to arrange his material according 
trectural relationship and thus lav a firm founda- 
‘for future work. Without undue concession to 
trs who merely demand entertainment from books 
Laural history, he succeeds in giving a thoroughly 
Bing account of the more significant details of 
'nehbits and appearance. It is unfortunate that 
“portant aid to identification—particulars of size 


ber given. The book contains more than ninety 


Estions reproduced from photographs from Nature. 
on exceptions these are.clear and helpful. 


Miscellaneous. 


| Me Questions of Phonetic Theory. Part I. By 


$ 


erett. vii+ 11o pp. (University of London 
. X} 2s. 6d. net.—This is not a book for the be- 


| ¥ in phonetics, and, indeed, requires earnest 


ht before its quite exceptional value is fully 


fe 


fated. It is a brilliant demonstration of what 


è gleaned from skilful and painstaking observa- 
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tion, without the use of elaborate machinery, and we 
may hope that it will prove a starting-point for many 
kindred investigations. Dr. Perrett is a man of inde- 
pendent outlook, and he possesses a stvle of his own, 
far removed from didactic pomposity and dullness, and 
occasionally enlivened by playful sallies which now and 
then become most diverting. We look forward with 
eagerness to part ii., which is to be ‘An Essay towards 
the Abolition of Spelling,’’ and is to present us with 
a “rectified”? alphabet; and to the concluding third 
part, about which for the present Dr. Perrett leaves us 
in the dark. We may add that the four chapters of the 
present volume deal with ‘The Position of Rest,” 
“Willis on Vowel Sounds,” ‘The Wheatstone Test,” 
and “The Compass of the Mouth,” though not many 
of our readers will be much the wiser for this piece of 
information. 


— 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING FEBRUARY, 1917. 


(Compiled from information provided bv the 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 
“ Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in Seven 
Languages.” Parts i. and ii. 32 pp. per part. (Pit- 
man.) 3d. per part. 


Classics. 

“Livy. Book XXIII.” Edited by A. G. Peskett. 
(Pitt Press Series.) xxiv+160 pp. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 3s. net. 

“A Greek Reader for Schools.” Edited by C. E. 
Freeman and W. D. Lowe. iv+142 pp. (Clarendon 
Press.) 2s. 6d. 

‘‘Ceesar’s Campaigns in Britain.” Edited bv T. Rice 
Holmes, with vocabulary compiled by G. G. Loane. 
160 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 1s. 6d. 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 


‘English Grammar, Descriptive and Historical.” 
By T. G. Tucker and R. S. Wallace. viii+176 pp. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 3s. net 

The Granta Shakespeare: “Coriolanus.” Edited by 
J. H. Lobban. xxx+212 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) Is. net. 

“Selections from the Writings of Sir Walter 
Raleigh.” Edited by G. E. Hadow. 212 pp. (Claren- 
don Press.) 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Historical Passages for Précis Writing.” By F.E. 
Robeson. 118 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. net. 

“ Précis Writing. Being the above, with the same 
Author’s ‘ Progressive Course of Précis Writing.” 
By F. E. Robeson. 264 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 
3s. 6d. net. 

“Story-Telling, Questioning and Studving: Three 
School Arts.” By Dr. H. Il. Horne 182 pp. (Mac- 
millan.) 5s. 6d. net. 

“English Grammar and Composition." Parts i., ii., 
and iii. in one vol. By G. A. Twentyman. 544 pp. 
(Rivington.) 5s. 


History. 

“Outlines of Medieval History.” By C. W. Previté 
Orton. xii+580 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
Ios, Od. net. 

“A History of Modern Europe from the Middle of 
the Sixteenth Century.” By John E. Morris. vili + 
282 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 4s. net. 

“A Notebook of Mediæval History. A.D. 323-A.D. 
453." By C. Raymond Beazley. viii+ 224 pp. (Clar- 
endon Press.) 3s. net. ; 


“A League of Natipns.” By H. 
330 pp. (Headley.) 5s. net. 


N. Brailsford. 


Geography. 


“Bengal, Bihar and Ortsa, Sikkim.” 
O'Malley. (Provincial C-opraphies of India.) 
318 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 6s. net. 

“Preliminary Geography.” By A. J. Herbertson. 
Fifth edition, revised by O. J. R. Howarth. viii+ 
152 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 1s. 6d. 

“The Continents and their People.” “Oceania: a 
Supplementary Geography.” By J. F. Chamberlain. 
(Macmillan.) 3s. 


By L. S. S. 
Niit 


Mathematics. 


“ Practical Arithmetic and Mensuration.” 
Saxelby and C. H. Saxelby. viii+108 pp. 
mans.) 28. 6d. 

“ Mathematical Papers for Admission into the Royal 
Military College, September to November, 1g10.” 
Edited by R. M. Milne. (Macmillan.) 1s. net. 

“ Revision Papers in Arithmetic.” By W. G. Bor- 
chardt. 190 pp. (Rivington.) 2s. with Answers, and 
Is, Od. without Answers. 


By F. M. 
(Long- 


Science and Technology. 


“Elementary Cams.” By F. de Furman. go pp. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 5s. 6d. net. 

“ Pocket Handbook of Minerals.” By G. M. Butler. 
Second edition. 311 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 
12$. 6d. net. 

“Water Supply from a Sanitarv 
By W. P. Mason. Fourth edition. 528 pp. 
man and Hall.) 17s. net. 

“Science in the School. Being Three Letters to the 
Literary Supplement of the Times.” By Sir Clifford 
Allbutt, 20 pp. (Heffer.) 6d. net. 

“A Text-book of Thermochemistry and Thermo- 
dynamics.” By Prof. Otto Sackur. xvi+440 pp- 


Standpoint.” 
(Chap- 


(Macmillan.) 12s. net. 
Pedagogy. 
“German and English Education.” By Dr. Fr. De 
Hovre. 108 pp. (Constable.) 2s. 6d. net. 


“Permanent Values in Education.” By Kenneth 
Richmond, with Introduction by A. Clutton Brock. 
130+ Xxiii pp. (Constable.) 2s. 6d. net. 


“The School World.” Vol. xviii. January to Decem- 
ber, 1916. (Macmillan.) 7s. 6d. net. 

“e Macmillan’s Official Copy-books.” 
Increased in price from 2d. to 3d. 

“The Ideal Catholic Readers.” By a Sister of St. 
Joseph. Primer, 1s. 3d.; First Reader, 15. 3d.; Second 
Reader, 1s. 6d.; Third Reader, 1s. gd.; Fourth Reader, 
2s.; Fifth Reader, 2s.; Sixth Reader, 2s. 6d. (Mac- 
millan.) 

*Vegeculture: How to Grow Vegetables, Salads, 
and Herbs in Town and Country.” By Harry A. Day. 
100 pp. (Methuen.) 1s. 6d. net. 

“The Gospel according to St. Matthew.” By Canon 
P. A. Micklem. 292 pp. (Methuen.) 12s, 6d. net. 

“Pitman’s Shorthand Drill Exercises.” 64 pp. 
(Pitman.) 6d. 

“The Business Man’s Guide.” By J. A. Slater. 
Seventh edition. 520 pp. (Pitman.) 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Shorthand and Business Training.” Parts i. and 
ii. 20 pp. a part. (Pitman.) 2d. per part. 

“The Official List of Registered Teachers, 1917.” 
Issued under the authority of the Teachers? Registra- 
tion Council. 388 pp. (Year Bock Press.) ros. 6d. 
net. 


(Macmillan.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible | 
the opinions expressed in letters which appear 
these columns. As a rule, a letter criticising a 
article or review printed. in THE SCHOOL Wor 
will be submitted to the contributor before publi 
tion, so that the criticism and reply may appe 
together, 


The Words ‘‘ Science’’ and ‘‘ Philosophy.” 

A FEW weeks ago the proposal to institute in t 
University of Oxford the new degree of ** Doctor 
Philosophy ’?’—a proposal which has been accepted | 
Congregation- received the valuable support 
Prof. Case in a letter published jn the Times. | 
points out that we have in England a tendency 
popularise technical terms so as to pervert their leg: 
mate meaning, and he expresses lively regret at wh 
he holds to be the use of the word “science ” in: 
unjustifiable sense by Prof. Armstrong and by the hig 
authority of the Ministry who appointed the ** Rov 
Commission on Science.” I quite agree with the Pr 
sident of Corpus that English carelessness about tec 
nical terms tends to sanction an arbitrary abuse 
language, and has led to an improper use of the wo 
“science,” confining it to those branches of kKnowled; 
Which are more correctly called ‘“‘ the natural sciences 

I say ‘more correctly ” since, in the charter grant 
by King Charles II. to the founders of the Rov 
Society in 1663, that society is entitled ‘‘ Rega 
Societas Londini pro scientia naturali promovenda 
This was translated at the time into English as “T 
Roval Society of London for the Promotion of Natur 
Knowledge.” In later times at both Oxford and Car 
bridge the term * Natural Science” has been wi 
general approval substituted for ‘Natural Kno. 
ledge.” On the other hand, there is early and weigh 
precedent for the use of the word ‘‘ science,” witho 
further qualification, to signify the knowledge 
Nature or ‘‘natural science.” The ‘Académie d 
Sciences ’? was founded in Paris in 1666 with = th 
limitation of the word *‘ science ’’ which has been co 
sistently maintained. The “ Académie Française.” t! 
“Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres,’’ t 
“« Académie des Beaux-Arts,” and the “ Académie d 
Sciences Morales et Politiques ’’ (a recent additio 
exist alongside of it as constituents of the “ Instit 
de France.” The use of the word ‘“ science”. 
limited by the founders of the French * Académie d 
Sciences ” has been largely followed by other nation 
academies throughout the world, though the “Ac 
demia Regia Scientiarum ” of Berlin—reconstituted 
1812 as the “ Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 
—has four sections, namely, physical, mathematic: 
philosophical, and historical. It thus appears that u 
Royal Commission on Science of 1870 cannot justly | 
accused of audacitv in its limitation of the wo 
“science,” as the Pres'dent of Corpus would ha 
us believe, since it was following the practice of t 
French and many other celebrated academies. 

Moreover, the well-known fact that the wo 
“science ” was formerly applied at Oxford to the worl 
of Aristotle scarcely justifies the contention of the Pr 
sident that the term ‘“science’’ has been used “ fro 
Aristotle downwards ” for the systematic and methoc 
cal study of a subject, nor indeed can the Preside 
wish to lead his readers to believe what his wor 
imply, namely, that this Latin word was known 
and used by Aristotle! 

Whenever it is possible, without pedantry, to u 
the term "natural science ” in place of the abbreviat 
form ‘‘science,’? English writers no doubt should «< 
so. But the French Academy, our newspapers, tl 
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Rosul Commission, the term ‘scientific method,” and 
Ae modern word “scientist °? (which has the high 
avoraval of Whewell in his * Philosophy of the Induc- 
vr Sciences”) have made it a difficult thing in 
aaetice, 
the English-reading public understands by the word 
scence,’ especially if printed with an initial capital, 
ovitural science.’ A writer must not offend his 
vaders by irrelevant scruples as to the correct use of 
ads. We all submit to Art, with a capital initial, as 
caning something quite different from “the art” of 
h candicraft, and from that which is pointed to in the 
aerds “artful” and “crafty.” We accept it as some- 
sag other than “the arts,” which are sometimes 
enrasted with ‘the sciences ’’? and sometimes paired 
{tuith them in couples. Bearing more closely on the 
~ er use of the word “science” is the use of the 
veed “arts ° to signify the subjects of the studium 
wtorde of the medieval university, since of these it 
ais satd: ** The sciences are the arts of the mind.” 
lhe President of Corpus savs, in his letter to the 
“wes, that the mental and moral sciences are some- 
uaa too narrowly called “philosophy.” It is unfor- 
rately true that this fine old word has acquired a 
t ading usage in modern English. There is no 
riur justification for restricting it to what the pupils 
i] editors of Aristotle called ‘‘ metaphysics” than 
‘te is for excluding the study of mental phenomena 
tn the application of the word * science.” The 
curders of the Royal Society called the ‘natural 
stowledyre °? at which thev aimed ‘‘ the New Philo- 
~o and until the later vears of last century 
Natural Philosophy” and * Experimental Philo- 
-chy were terms applied, at Oxford and elsewhere, 
‘ch deliberate appreciation of their significance, to 
© study of physics. Whewell is an important author- 
“o for the wide and comprehensive use of the word 
crikesophy.*? The “wise men’’ of early times and 
Te ancient Greek ‘ philosophers ’’ were, in intention, 
ne~tigators and discoverers of the order of Nature. 
ine so-named ‘ Philosophical Faculty’? of the Ger- 
“an universities includes the professors of the various 
"ural sciences, as well as those of moral philosophy, 
"voy, language, and mathematics. On the other 
<H, it was under the theological domination of the 
‘vile Aves that the conception of philosophy became 
«tierted and restricted by the elaborate ingenuities of 
“e schoolmen, whose purpose was to harmonise 
‘rostian theology with the logic of ‘‘ the philosopher,” 
w ahich title they called Aristotle. A later use of the 
edo philosophy” has ‘‘harked back” to 
-teval example and tended to the narrowing of 
“signification in an undesirable wav, so that many 
“orgiy apply it at the present dav to the studies of 
"+ “metaphvsician” alone, whilst excluding from its 
a those of the “physician” and the ‘ physicist.”’ 
cw institution by the University of Oxford of the 
“cree of doctor of philosophy to include more things 
r heaven and earth than are dreamt of by conven- 
‘sal philosophers will be a real progress in nomen- 
vure and organisation. 
March rigth. E. Ray LANKESTER. 


An Ethico-Liturgical Solution of some of our 
Educational Difficulties. 

Iva letter to this journal recently inserted through 
"hy courtesy of its editors I sketched a “solution ” of 
‘he “religious difficulty in schools.” An important 
art of that solution was a noble liturgy of Bible, 
"rv, music, and ceremonial, grouped around all the 
grat world-ideas of science, art, etc. 

In order to receive the benefit of the criticisms and 
‘Uvvestions of readers of THE ScHoot Wor tp, I here- 
wh present the outlines of a liturgical unit for 
Heroines? Day. I venture to say that in the course 
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of it the pupils would imbibe + greater mass of noble 
ideas and noble words tha in the course of the 
average very undignified lesson on “religion.” I may 
say that certain repetitions are deliberate. No special 
apparatus is necessary, but the curtained platform 
could be used to more “d matic” purpose than is 
here indicated. 


aq ý 
SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A LITURGICAL CELEBRATION OF 
HEROINES’ Day. 


[M,=one school teacher. 
M,= another. 
M,=a third. ] 


M,. Let us hear the story of the Greek heroine, 
Antigone, who sacrificed her life in order to show 
sisterly love to her dead brother; and let us also hear 
the story of the Jewish heroine, Esther, who risked her 
life in order to save her nation from destruction. 


M,. Behind the curtain the following passages are 
recited impressively while M, prepares to tell the story. 
(a) Behold me, people of my native land: 
I wend my latest way: 
I gaze upon the latest light of day 
That I shall ever see; 
Death, who lays all to rest, is leading me 
To Acheron’s far strand 
Alive; to me no bridal hymns belong, 
For me no marriage song 
Has vet been sung; but Acheron instead 
Is it, whom I must wed. 


(Pause.) 


(b) Thou Grave, my bridal chamber! dwelling-place 
Hallowed in earth, the everlasting prison 
Whither I bend my steps, to join the band 
Of kindred, whose more numerous host already 
Persephone hath counted with the dead. . . 
Polvnices, in the tendance of thy body 
I meet with this reward! Yet to the wise 
It was no crime, that I did honour thee. ... 
A brother is a branch that grows no more. 


(In a somewhat different voice.) 

(c) Go, gather together all the Jews that are present 
in Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor 
drink three days, night or day: I also and my maidens 
will fast likewise; and so will 1 go in unto the king, 
which is not according to the law: and if J perish, I 
perish. 

(d) How can I endure to see the evil that shall come 
unto my people? or how can E endure to see the 
destruction of my kindred? 


M,. The story of Antigone. 

M, tells the story. Certain passages, namely, 
those quoted above and certain others (see below), 
should be recited verbatim either by M, or (preferably) 
by M, behind the curtain, M, making a pause for their 
delivery. Thus a sharp distinction between M.’s fami- 
liar style and the more dignified style suitable for 
verbatim quotations will be established. 


(ANTIGONE to ISMENE.) 
(e) Be what seems right to you; 
Him will I bury. Death, so met, were honour ; 
And for that capital crime of piety, 
Loving and loved, I will lie by his side. 


(ANTIGONE to CREON.) 


(f) It was not Zeus who ordered it, 
Nor Justice, dweller with the nether gods, 
Gave such a law to men; nor did I deem 
Your ordinance of sO much binding force, 
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As that a mortal man could overbear 

The unchangeable, unwritten code of Heaven; 
This is not of to-day and yesterday, 

But lives for ever, having origin 

Whence no man knows. 


(CREON to HÆMON.) 

Obedience is due 
To the state’s officer in small and great, 
Just and unjust commandments. ... 
There lives no greater fiend than Anarchy; 
She ruins States, turns houses out of doors, 
Breaks up in rout the embattled soldiery ; 
While Discipline preserves the multitude 
Of the ordered host alive. 


M,. The story of Esther. 

M.. This may be either told by M, or read by M,, 
verbatim; reading 1s preferable provided the biblical 
narrative be slightly re-arranged and considerably cut 
down, The fact that Haman was ignorant of Esther’s 
nationality should be made clear, Vashti hardly comes 
into the story itself, yet some points connected with 
her are worth reading and discussion. In addition to 
passages (c) and (d)—to be read impressively again— 
the two (h) and (i) deserve good treatment. 


(h) For this deed of the queen [Vashti] shall come 
abroad unto all women, so that they shall despise their 
husbands in their eves, when it shall be reported, The 
king Ahasuerus commanded Vashti the queen to be 
brought in before him, but she came not. 

(i) And the king said, What honour and dignity 
hath been done to Mordecai for this?. Then said the 
king’s servants that ministered unto him, There is 
nothing done for him. And the king said... 
What shall be done unto the man whom the king 
delighteth to honour ? 


M,. Discourse notes. 
Elucidate points in the above narratives. Refer to 
ne heroines—Joan of Arc, Grace Darling, etc. 
. Repeat passages (b) and oO and the concluding 
pe of (c). . H. HAYWARD. 
87 Benthal Road, N. 


Age of Retirement for Assistant-mistresses. 


On behalf of the staff (nineteen members) of a 
secondary school, I wish to protest against an opinion 
expressed by Miss Burstall in an address to the 
Association of Assistant-mistresses, reported in THE 
SCHOOL WorLD of March, 1917. 

Were Miss Burstall’s suggestion carried out, that 
all assistant-mistresses of thirty-five who are not likely 
to obtain headships or posts of importance and dig- 
nitv should give up teaching and become welfare 
workers or go into business, there would be, so far 
as girls’ schools are concerned, no profession left. 
Headmistresses are usually unwilling to engage mis- 
tresses under twenty-four or twenty-five—indeed, 
teachers could scarcely finish their university course 
and training much before that age. It is too much 
to suppose that, even with training, a teacher at once 
becomes efficient. As a matter of fact, to good posts 
a headmistress rarely appoints one with fewer than 
three or four vears’ experience. There remain, then, 
six or eight vears in which the teacher can practise 
an art acquired at a cost of much time and money. 
Like the baby in the famous epitaph, she may well 
ask :— 

“If so soon I was to be done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for?” 


Miss Burstall must have very little experience of 
the business world if she imagines that teachers or 
any other folk would be welcomed as beginners at 
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did. A school, especially a school 
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thirty-five. As for welfare work, if the education 
the country were better, such work might, possibl 
be rendered superfluous. Miss Burstall’s suggestic 
would seem to be inspired by the example of tl 
boys?’ public schools, which men avowedly enter un 
they can find more congenial work—most frequent 
in the Church. For men, teaching is scarcely a pr 
Miss Burstall would, apparently, have th 
hold good also for women. 

Miss Burstall’s experience as an assistant- and hea 
mistress must have been exceptionally unfortunate 
she has failed to find, among the older members | 
a staff, greater sympathy and greater skill as a resu 
of age and experience. Surely, if only for the handin 
on of good traditions, all staffs require some old 
members to balance the occasional unwisdom and ti 
love of novelty and innovation of the new recruit. 

The work of a teacher, even of a humble assistan 
if well done, shculd in itself confer importance ar 
dignity on the person practising it: 

“Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 
AN ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. 


I MUCH regret that the writer of the above letter ha 
wholly misunderstood my position by leaving out th 
words “as an assistant” after ‘‘a post of some pos 
tion and dignity.” This is the crux of the whole que: 
tion. In the Manchester High School there are fiftee 
such posts out of a staff of forty, and the other twenty 
five mistresses are almost all under thirty-five vear 


of age. The writer has also ignored the suggestio 
about taking up outside work for a time only, an 
coming back to the school. Headmistresses an 


governors do not understand yet the value of such 
plan. Let us hope that after the war thev may. 

I strongly resent the unwarranted assumption thz 
I was ignorant of the excellent work done by olde 
mistresses. In my own schooldays, and afterward 
in London, Manchester, America, and elsewhere, 
have had definite experience to the contrary. It! 
because I have personal experience of the valuabl 
work of so many older mistresses that I spoke as 
with tradition: 
must have these senior mistresses who give their whol 
lives to the school, and for whom pensions and occi 
sional Sabbatical terms should be provided. 

I have also known excellent work done by youn; 
women of twenty-one, fresh from college, under th 
direction of older colleagues. One need not be twenty 


four or twenty-five before one is of any use in 
school. 
I have also found that experienced and capabl 


women teachers have been welcome in business an 
other posts, not cnlv in the present stress, but befor 
the war. SARA A. BURSTALL. 
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EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
By T. RaymMont, M.A. a 


I. 


FoR a long time after the outbreak of war 
a gloomy view was taken in responsible 
uatters regarding the future of education in 
“is country. We were told that whether we 
im or lost we should, like the rest of the bel- 
zerents, emerge from the war a poor people, 
snainly with no increased resources for such 
matters aS education. That we shall be a 
tatively poor people admits of no reasonable 
‘ubt. But there are wise and foolish ways of 
-eung a misfortune of that kind, whether the 


“Mortune happens to an individual or to a- 


won. If we are wise we shall learn to live 
“der, and yet to live in content; to give up 
tures which we had grown to regard as 
‘eessities; to give the go-by to what Mr. 
kinon Brock has called “expensive trash,” in 
‘cer that we may be able to meet with cheerful 
"intenance the extra demands of the grocer 
rd the tax-gatherer. But (again if we are 
u+) we shall support with ungrudging hand 
"e means, the only means, by which we may 


“æ to recover, and more than recover, all- 


‘at we shall have lost, except the precious 
ung lives that nothing can bring back. The 
weerate habit of our upper and middle 
ases of regarding popular education as a 
tury has surely received its death-blow. 
œ% least intelligent and the most prejudiced 
mong us are beginning to see something in 
£ schemes of educational reconstruction that 
rapidly being put forward. Mr. Fisher’s 
SK 1s formidable. But he has the satisfaction 
'knewing that, however great his demands 
‘av bt, people who would have regarded him 
‘amadman three years ago will not so regard 
‘mM now. 

there lie before me the report of the London 
duration Committee to the Council, the 
‘mitt of the Departmental Committee on 
No. 221, VOL. 19.] 
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Juvenile Education, the recommendations of 
the National Union of Teachers, and the pro- 
gramme of reform issued by the National 
Association of Head Teachers. To these may 
be added, as a pledge and earnest of things 
to come, the Board of Education’s Draft of 
Proposed Revised Regulations for. all that 
“Further Education ’’ which lies outside the 
scope of the secondary school and the univer- 
sity.. And the editors of THE SCHOOL WORLD 
have suggested that a connected view of some 
of the principal features of these documents 
may be of service. The field of possible com- 
ment is wide: one might start with the 
“nursery school” and end with the university. 
But there is no question that the educational 
problem of the hour is that of continuation 
classes, with all that they imply for the rest of 
the system; and it is to that subject that the 
greatest prominence will here be given. 


II. 


First, however, let us deal briefly with the 
financial aspect of educational reform. For 


'not only administrators, but also teachers, to 


whom THE SCHOOL WORLD makes its main 
appeal, should understand the broad features 
of educational finance, instead of thrusting the 
subject aside as`common or unclean. In fact, 
some of the ceaseless friction between authori- 
ties and teachers might disappear if the latter 
looked into finance more closely, with the view 
of putting the blame on the right shoulders 
when blame there is. It is probable, for in- 
stance, that there is scarcely a teacher in Lon- 
don who could possibly live through a week 
without cordially reviling the authority under 
which he serves. To some extent he 1s, no 
doubt, justified, but he ought to know and to 
weigh the startling fact that whereas in the rest 
of the country only 49 per cent. of educational 
expenditure is locally defrayed, no less than 
73 per cent. of the London burden is borne by 
the silent, patient London ratepayer. No 
I 
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wonder, then, that the London Education 
Committee’s report gives great prominence to 
finance, and no wonder that London insists on 
State grants proportioned to approved expen- 
diture as the only equitable system. The fol- 
lowing passage is worth quoting in full :— 


We would point out that existing grants are stereo- 
typed in so far as they are equally applicable to all 
areas, large or small, urban or rural, to London and 
Lancashire, to Tiverton and Rutland, But (at any 
rate, as regards higher education) they vary widely, 
both as to subjects or institutions, and as to the basis 
on which they are assessed. They vary in that they 
offer in some forms of education a much higher per- 
centage of cost than in others; and they vary accord- 
ing to the estimate by the Board's inspectors of the 
value of work carried on under particular regulations. 
Both variations, applicable as they are to the country 
as a whole, are, we consider, educationally unsound. 
Under the first method local education authorities 
are induced to seek what pavs best, and not what is 
most needed. Moreover, the variation of cost— 
—teachers’ salaries, materials, and so on—from 
locality to locality, together with the possible variation 
of organisation from that which meets minimum re- 
quirements, modifies, if it does not nullify, the object 
the Board has in view, viz. that of giving an addi- 


tional stimulus to a particular kind of institution or. 


subject. Under the other the task imposed on in- 
spectors is too difficult, and the factors that determine 
the variation of grant are not known to them with 
precision. Further, the individual assessments are 
not intimated to the authority, and they cannot, there- 
fore, be questioned, especially in a mass of work such 
as a large authority undertakes. 


There are other objections to code and ad hoc 


grants. They tend to get out of date: they are op- 
posed to elasticity of treatment. Variable grants and 
varying bases for different grants lead to many diffi- 
culties and inequalities. For example, in secondary 
schools the Board of Education pays £5 per head; in 
trade schools the Council receives 45 for boys, £7 for 
girls, and, in point of fact, a trade school in London, 
though quite a different institution from a trade school 
elsewhere, gets only the same grant from the Board, 
whatever the difference in the cost of the two types 
of schools. 

Again, the Council only receives for its central 
schools the same grant which is paid in respect of 
ordinary schools to other authorities who confine their 
Operations to the minimum. 

In the field of technical education there are all kinds 
of regulations, and it is just in this branch of the 
work that there is considerable room for expansion 
and development. Similar observations apply to the 
elementary schools, where the grant varies, being 
13s. 4d. for infants and 21s. 4d. for boys and girls, 

We consider that payment of grants on approved 
expenditure is the only system which includes all the 
factors and which can be precisely stated. Disputable 
items will then be known; they are concrete, and they 
will lend themsclves to precise treatment. The pay- 
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ment of a fixed proportion would, in our opini 
remove four grave defects in the existing system— 

(i) The local education authorities would not be c< 
turbed in choosing ‘‘forms of education"? by 
attractiveness or unattractiveness of the grant offer 

(ii) The Treasury would cease to struggle over 
creased grants for new developments. 

(iii) Parliament, in placing burdens on local edu 
tion authorities, would know that they would have 
tind a fixed proportion of the cost. 

(iv) It would meet the difficulty of variation of c 
of the same service from area to area, and wo 
afford increased assistance to authorities which ma 
tained a high standard of efficiency. 

No doubt there might be exceptional cases in wh 
some form of adjusting or super-grant would be 
quired. There should, however, be no difficulty 
meeting the claims of those few heavily rated area 

Under our proposals it would be necessary for | 
local authority to submit to the Board of Educat 
a scheme setting out the whole scope of its propo: 
educational work, including elementary, continuati« 
secondary, technical, and university education. 1 
scheme should be drawn up for a period of, say, th 
years, subject to modification, as in the case of í 
forty to forty-eight scheme, and to the same syst 
of inspection by the Council’s officers as at prese 
The scheme would deal only with local provision a 
its efficiency ; non-local schools would be excluded. T 
main requirements having been settled, the functic 
of the Board in respect of local supply and efficier 
should, we consider, consist of (1) criticism and : 
proval of any such scheme; (2) ascertaining whet! 
on broad lines the scheme is working satisfactori 
(3) stimulating the laggard authorities. The Bo: 
of Education should deal with important matters 
general policy and not with details of workin 
It should have power to reduce grants in ca: 
of failure to make or carry out an appro 
scheme, and finally, in the case of a laggard authori 
the power to administer the local education of 
area, including authority to raise the necessary rat 

The Board’s approval of the scheme should ca 
with it the 50 per cent. grant on the whole of t 
approved expenditure involved. 


A simple and concrete illustration of t 
above contention may be seen in the case 
the training colleges for elementary-schc 
teachers. The Board of Education pa 
a large capitation grant. It follo 
that a college authority is distinct 
encouraged to find from other  sourc 
just enough to enable it to escape ce 
sure for inefficiency, and no more. A colle; 
authority which is afflicted with a sensitt 
educational conscience, and is determined 
provide first-rate lecturers and first-rate equiļ 
ment, or else close its doors, must someho 
find more than this minimum; and if the c 
lege is not in a position to get it from the rat 
payers it may be driven to the expedient 
exacting high fees from the students. 
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Bnard'’s grant ts indeed liberal in the aggre- | tional points must be borne in mind. One is that, 


ite, but it is inequitably distributed. The 
only fair basis of award is, as the London 
Education Committee and the National Union 
of Teachers both contend, a definite proportion 
of approved expenditure. 


III. 


Leaving finance, and coming to education 
elf, we take first the question of continuation 
lasses, The crying needs of the country in 
‘us regard are now a thrice-told tale. But 
“where has the tale been told so definitely and 
© authoritatively as by the Departmental 
Committee. On the basis of the census 
tums of 1911 and of figures collected by the 
Bard of Education at about the same date, 
we committee endeavoured “to arrive at a 
vatistical picture of juvenile education as it 
{uod before the war.” How dismal the picture 
» may be gathered from the following pas- 


sige — 


The aggregate enrolment in public full-time day 
x:20ls (elementary, secondary, and junior technical) 
thed its maximum of about 662,000 between twelve 
a thirteen, when it represented nearly 95 per cent. 
the total juvenile population of that age. During 
“8 vear about 30,000 dropped out, mainly under the 
“atime system. About 185,000 dropped out at 
teen, about 83,000 between thirteen and fourteen, 
Xi about 266,000 at fourteen. Only about 84,000, or 
‘et cent. of the 650,000, are likely to have received 
«v fragment of full-time education after the age of 
onen, and not more than § per cent. can have 
“caved this in secondary schools. Between fourteen 
<2 eighteen these small numbers rapidly dwindle. 
Ean the nominal elementary-school age terminates at 
“a, and although secondary schools are supposed 
“tcp their pupils at least until sixteen, they are 
wy at their fullest between thirteen and fourteen. 
ten then they only get less than 6 per cent. of the 
“nile population, and between seventeen and 
"steen this proportion has fallen to less than 1 per 
“at. Practically, therefore, public education after the 
“<nentary-school leaving age is a part-time affair. 
Axi there is very little of it. In 1911-12 there were 
ut 2,700,000 juveniles between fourteen and 
= ‘een, and of these about 2,200,000, or 81-5 per 
"at, were enrolled neither in day schools nor in even- 
% schools. The number who were being educated 
ne the purview of the Board of Education may 
” garded at this stage as almost negligible. Here, 
bs are the two great causes of educational wastage; 
varal disregard of the facilities offered by evening 
"s completes what early withdrawal from the 
f : schools began. Statistics do not show the whole 
= of the case, and in interpreting them two addi- 
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17 th : . ‘ 
lena continuation, technical, and art courses, all that would 
eedec is to give d finiteness to section (g)of paragraph 27 of the 


e Tri: Re : : : 
4 Regalations. Shortcomin i i ions 
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quite apart from the question of half-time exemption, 
many children, during the later vears of their day- 
school life, are employed outside school hours in wavs 
and to an extent which seriously interfere with their 
educational progress. The other is that even the 
meagre amount of evening-school enrolment does not 
represent anything like the same amount of continu- 
ous instruction from thirteen or fourteen up to 
eighteen. Many children enter evening schools during 
the session after they leave the day school, and then 
disappear. Many come after an interval of years, and 
have to spend their time in re-learning what they had 
forgotten. Nor does an enrolment mean much. 
About 15 per cent. of the students enrolled in evening 
schools for 1911-12 failed to complete the absurdly 
small minimum of fourteen hours of attendance 
during the session, and the average hours of attend- 
ance were no more than about fifty. 


Two facts stand out clearly. One is that the 
enormous number of exemptions has a 
disastrous effect upon the education of children 
under fourteen. The other is that the system of 
voluntary evening instruction for boys and 
girls who have left the elementary school has 
been tried and found hopelessly wanting. The 
instruction must, if it 1s to be more than a 
sham, be given in the day-time, and it must 
be made compulsory. The Departmental 
Committee’s main proposals are quite 
emphatic :— 

It is, we think, clear that there are two lines of 
advance which can be pushed forward concurrently. 
One is the strengthening of the existing system of 
compulsory full-time attendance at elementary schools, 
the other the bridging over of the period of adolescence 
by a new compulsory system of attendance at con- 
tinuation classes. Early legislation is required :— 

(a) To establish a uniform elementary-schoo] leaving 
age of fourteen, which entails the abolition of all 
exemptions, total or partial, from compulsory attend- 
ance below that age. 

(b) To require attendance for not fewer than eight 
hours a week, or 320 hours a year, at day continua- 
tion classes between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen. 


Nowhere has the effect to secure the success 
of evening classes been more strenuous and 
sustained than in London. Yet this is the 
best that the London Committee can say of 
them : 


During the past thirty years or more these have 
grown in scope, in importance, and in favour. They 
have not only done good work within their own ob- 
jects, but they have had a wide influence on the whole 
educational system. They are, however, voluntary, 
and have not succeeded in attracting more than a 
small proportion (in London, 25 per cent.) of 
adolescents. Those who most need continued educa- 
tion and discipline stay away. Further, it is recog- 
nised that the existing evening schools make a large 
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demand on the health and will of the young workers 
who attend. 


But though it is agreed on all hands that a 
boy must no longer be expected to work all 
day as an engineering apprentice, or in some 
equally trying occupation, and then to attend 
evening classes, yet for his moral and physical 
welfare some provision for the right use of 
his evening leisure must be continued. On 
this point the Departmental Committee has 
very wise counsel to offer :— 


Evening schools, over and above their educational 
functions, have in the past done valuable service in 
keeping children off the streets. It would be a regret- 
table set-off against the educational advantages, if the 
transference of continuation classes to the daytime were 
to remove one of the few facilities available in crowded 
towns for a wise employment of the evening hours. 
We do not anticipate that the schools will, in fact, be 
derelict after dark. Evening classes will continue on 
a voluntary basis for students above the age of 
eighteen, and the education given in the earlier years 
will have failed in its objective if the number of these 
older students is not in a short time largely increased. 
But school buildings at least, perhaps in the main 
under voluntary supervision, should continue to be at 
the service of the juveniles, for whom the evening 
hours will in future be to a greater extent available as 
hours for wholesome recreation. In the summer, re- 
creation should so far as possible be in the open air. 
The evenings will in future be longer, if the operation 
of the Daylight Saving Act, which we regard as one 
of the most beneficent by-products of the war, is 
continued in times of peace. There will be games, 
and gardening, and cadet training, and scout-craft. 
It is the winter which will demand resources other 
than the poor alternatives offered by the inclement 
streets, the gambling pitch under the railway arch, 
and the garish entertainments which appear to beall 
that the low-grade theatres and picture palaces care 
to provide. The continuation school, like the day 
school, ought to become a centre for the self-directed 
activities of its pupils, as well as for those imposed 
upon them, and its buildings should serve as a home 
for innumerable clubs, debates, study circles, concerts, 
and other forms of social gathering. In the evening, 
too, the serious instruction of the daytime may be 
supplemented by voluntary classes in recreative sub- 
jects for those who desire them. Moreover, since the 
continuation classes will require home-work, and since 
many homes are not adapted to home-work, it will be 
well that rooms should be open in which “home- 
work ’’ may be done under responsible supervision. 


Another defect of the evening schools has 
been that, through lack of time and force of 
circumstances, they have tended to regard the 
pupil far too much as the future clerk or 
mechanic, and far too little as the future 
citizen. The curriculum has been unduly 
restricted to the demands of a narrow trade 
ideal, neither teacher nor pupil having had 
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sufficient encouragement to look beyond t 
immediate necessities of the hour. This defe 
it is proposed to eliminate from the new co 
tinuation classes. The Departmental Cor 
mittee, besides giving detailed suggestions f 
the curricula of day continuation classes, bo 
in urban and in rural districts, reports 
general terms as follows :— 


We need scarcely say that we do not regard t 
object of establishing continuation classes as bei 
merely an industrial one. The industries stand 
benefit amply enough, both directly through the 1 
ginnings of technical instruction, and indirec 
through the effect of education upon the charac: 
and general efficiency of those who come within 
influence. But we are clear that the business of t 
classes is to do what they can in making a reasonat 
human being and a citizen, and that, if they do th 
they will help to make a competent workman al: 
Though this is wholly true, it is also true that educ 
tion must be approached, especially at the adolesce 
stage, through the actual interests of the pupil, a 
that the actual interests of pupils who have just turn 
a corner in life and entered upon wage-earning er 
ployment are very largely the new interests whi 
their employment has opened out to them. 

Although, then, at any rate in the earlier vear 
continuation classes should give a general and not 
technical education, we think that they may with a 
vantage from the very beginning have something 
a vocational bias. . . . Between sixteen and eightes 
a greater amount of specialisation will probably | 
introduced. A liberal basis is still essential, and tl 
English teaching should now tend towards a delibera 
stimulation of the sense of citizenship. For your 
persons engaged upon highly skilled work, hoeveve 
technical subjects bearing upon that work will i 
evitably come to take a leading place in the cun 
culum, although even for them the civics and tl 
humanities must by no means be excluded. 


To much the same purpose the London Ed 
cation Committee reports :— 


Misgiving has been felt in some quarters as to tl 
nature of the instruction that will be given in ti 
continuation schools. Some fear that it may be € 
clusively of a trade or commercial character. 
feel, however, that physical education and “humar 
ties” will necessarily form part of the course, whi 
that part which is more closely allied to the day’s wa 
would supplement and not merely replace the worl 
shop or the counting-house. Further, it must be £ 
membered that it is not the subject but its treatm 
that determines whether it is “humane *” in chara 
or merely utilitarian. Trade and commerce are 4 
vices to humanity; and the craft or occupation 
be used to create many interests that would wi 
the horizon, dignify labour, and make life somethi 
more than a ‘‘mere struggle for existence.” 

At the present time our evening schools occupy 
a subsidiary position in relation to the ordinary 
school education. The continuation schools of 
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future should be really a main feature of the young 
person's life. There are, of course, many difficulties 
of ways and means to be overcome in any system of 
cumpulsory continuation education—premises, teachers, 
employers, time off, the hours during which the edu- 
caion would be given, etc. These difficulties, how- 
ever, must be faced. 


One is cHeered to find liberal views of the 

conunuation-school curriculum not merely 
assented to, but strongly advocated, in all the 
schemes of reconstruction worthy of notice. 
The truth is, as the Departmental Committee 
“vs, that if the juvenile problem is to be 
~lved, it must be by treating it as primarily a 
coral, and not an economic, issue. “Is the 
wilisation for which Englishmen have fought 
i be made a civilisation worth fighting for? 
We take comfort in the knowledge that those 
sko will decide will be largely those who have 
ought.” 
But the Departmental Committee has not 
‘gotten that a civilisation. worth fighting for 
must be based upon a foundation of healthy 
rene and muscle. In these days no maker of a 
“rmnculum is likely to forget that the pupil 
asa body, and it scarcely needed the inquiries 
madent to conscription to demonstrate the 
Presence in our midst of shoals of weedy 
vouths and pale-faced gisls. The committee 
SaVS 3—— 

For all children, and throughout the period of com- 
>lsory attendance, we are convinced that physical 
saning should be regarded as an indispensable 
‘ment in the curriculum. The problem of 
i:.escence is at least as much a physical as a mental 
“te, The recent facts of recruiting have thrown a 
“quieting light upon the physical condition of large 
“ions of the population of this country, and we fully 
“corse the view expressed before us by Sir George 
“cwman, that active measures should be taken to 
“ainue throughout adolescence the system of physical 
mining and supervision which has already been 
‘cuated with such happy results in the elementary 
<-o0ls. It'is perhaps in this respect that the in- 
eitable early termination of the elementary-school life 
5 most unfortunate. Whatever may be thought of 
"e advantages and possibilities of continued schooling 
i the ordinary sense after the age of fourteen, there 
is not the slightest doubt that from a physical point 
of view the break in a child’s life, when he leaves 
‘tool, comes just at the moment when the disturbance 
4 puberty brings him most in need of skilled and 
‘pathetic direction. And this is also just the 


“oment when he has to face the new strain of employ- 
Ment, ' 


There is, indeed, no question as to the 
“hsurdity of ceasing to care for the child’s 
ruvsical welfare when he reaches his four- 
“enth year and really needs such care more 
“an ever. But can we altogether pride our- 
“lives on what we have done for him up to 
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the age of fourteen, great and valuable as that 
work has been in-recent years? The deplorable 
half-time system still remains in many districts 
as a standing proof that we cannot so pride 
ourselves. The Departmental Committee, 
which has a way of measuring its words with- 
out mincing them, is quite clear on this 
point :— 


We do not think it necessary to detail once more 
the arguments in favour of bringing to an end at the 
earliest possible date the present detestable system 
of half-time exemptions below the age of fourteen. 
They have been fully set out in the report of the 
Departmental Committee on Partial Exemption, and 
are now universally accepted, except in a few locali- 
ties in which the system has become a habit, and in 
which its removal would entail some modification of 
familiar economic conditions. Our own investigations 
have been limited to an attempt to ascertain whether 
recent events have led to any material change of public 
sentiment in these areas. We do not find much reason 
to suppose that this is the case, but we are satisfied 
that, even within the textile industries, which are 
practically the only ones much affected, there is, and 
always has been, a strong body of opinion in favour 
of the change, and that, if it were once made, the 
necessary industrial reorganisation would not be a 
matter of serious difficulty. We regard it as impera- 
tive that it should be made at the earliest possible 
moment. Without this, no attempt to ameliorate 
juvenile conditions could carry with it a guarantee of 
good faith. There are at present about 20,000 half- 
timers in Lancashire, 11,000 in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and 4,000 distributed over other areas. Of 
these about 26,o00 entered upon half-time employment 
at the age of twelve, and 9,000 at the age of thirteen. 
The special provisions for agricultural half-time have 
been made little use of, and would not be missed. Jt 
is much more important from a farming point of view, 
and is wholly reasonable, that school holidays should 
be so arranged as to set children free during the local 
seasons for harvesting operations. 


At what age should compulsory education 
terminate? The London Committee, without 
arguing the point, places the limit at seven- 
teen, but the National Union of Teachers and 
the National Association of Head Teachers 
say eighteen, and the Departmental Com- 
mittee agrees with them :— 


We must consider over how many years of a child's 
life the obligation to attend continuation classes is to 
extend. The Bill of rg11 did not propose to continue it 
beyond sixteen—that is to say, for more than two 
full years after the normal school-leaving age. The 
Consultative Committee suggested that compulsion 
should extend to seventeen, which is the age up to 
which boys and girls are regarded as juveniles for the 
purposes of the Labour Exchanges Act and the Choice 
of Employment Act. But we cannot feel that the 
period of maximum danger to health and character is 
over before eighteen, and we believe the value of 
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continuous discipline and physical supervision from the 
elementary school onwards to be undeniable. We 
therefore consider that compulsion should continue to 
eighteen, 


IV. 


Believing that the age of eighteen 
marks the proper limit.of compulsion, the 
Departmental Committee has kept in view 
throughout its report a system which would 
keep the elementary-school leaving age at 
fourteen, and organise continuation schools 
in two divisions, the lower reaching from 
fourteen to sixteen and the upper from 
sixteen to eighteen. Unlike the National 
Association of Head Teachers, which would 
extend full-time education to fifteen, and ulti- 
mately to sixteen, and unlike the National 
Union of Teachers, which would give local 
authorities power to extend the period to fif- 
teen or sixteen, with provision for partial 
exemption after the age of fourteen, the 
Departmental Committee would retain four- 
teen as the leaving age for the elementary 
school. The committee significantly re- 
marks :— 


One reason why we have not recommended that 
ordinary elementary schools should be organised to 
keep children up to the age of fifteen is the fact that 
many schools still require a good deal of reorganisation 
before they can be regarded as wholly satisfactory 
even for children between twelve and fourteen. We 
have even been conscious in the course of our inquiry 
that the almost universal desire for a leaving age of 
fourteen is somewhat qualified by the consciousness 
that all is not quite well with the upper forms of 
elementary schools. Some of the criticism which has 
reached us is orobably based on ignorance as to what 
actually takes place in the schools, or on misunder- 
standing as to what the measurable results of educa- 
tion at the age of fourteen ought to be. Rightly or 
wrongly, however, the opinion is freely expressed that 
in many schools the upper standards are marking 
time; and if the critics are asked for a remedy, the 
suggestion is generally made that the educational 
methods are not practical enough. We feel little 
doubt that there is a considerable element of justice 
in such criticism. We do not take the demand for 
a imore practical education to be a demand for a 
more directly vocational education. - It is only a de- 
inand for a less bookish education. Education is a 
mental process, but the truth that for many children, 
especially those who will live by their hands, the best 
avenue to the mind is through the hands has not 
vet worked its complete revolution in the pedagogic 
methods of the nineteenth century. More manual in- 
struction of various kinds is needed both for boys and 
virls in every type of school. 


With the point of view taken in this passage 
the present writer has for many years been in 
hearty sympathy. Why is it that, notwith- 
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standing that the parent has received the 
benefits of education, both parent and child 
so commonly await with the utmost degree of 
impatience the dawn of the latter’s fourteentt 
birthday—the day of his emancipation fror 
the thraldom of school? The reason is no 
purely economic, for we need by no means g 
to the slums and the poorest districts fo: 
instances. The reason lies partly in the pre 
vailingly bookish education that is given dur 
ing the last two years. One wonders why i 
has not occurred to any of the inquirers to con 
sider seriously whether twelve is not a reall 
epoch-making period in the life, and therefor 
in the education, of the child, and whether h 
ought not to be brought under the new régime 
with its new organisatiqn and new teachers, € 
that age, first as a full-time and later as a par 
time pupil. The opinion is gaining groun 
(in America as the result of careful an 
elaborate inquiry) that the minimum essential 
of elementary education, those which ar 
necessary as a foundation for all else, can an 
should be imparted by the time the child ha 
reached his twelfth year, and that thereafte 
a rather different kind of education, best give 
in a different school, is appropriate. Such a 
arrangement, by the way, would go far t 
solve the problem of women teachers in bov: 
schools. For no one doubts that from the ag 
of about twelve onwards a boy should be muc 
under the influence and supervision of a mat 
and a girl under the influence and supervisio 
of a woman. 


V. 


On the question of the supply and trainin 
of teachers, the National Union of Teacher 
and the London Education Committee are 1 
substantial agreement. The recommend: 
tions of the National Union set forth the cas 
clearly and simply. They run as follows :— 


The Board of Education shall require local educatic 
authorities to provide a staff of teachers sufficient | 
number and qualifications to meet the requirements « 
the particular school, and shall further require the 
to increase steadily the percentage of certificati 
teachers on the staff of every school, with a view : 
every school being staffed as soon as possible by ful 
qualified teachers only. 

Pupil teachers, student teachers, and supplementa: 
teachers shall not count on the staff. 

No certificated teacher shall be held, directly or i 
directly, responsible for a class of more than for 
children on the roll, and no uncertificated teacher sh: 
be in charge of a class of more than thirty childr 
on the roll. Where teachers are in charge of group. 
classes, these figures, for such grouped classes, sh: 
be reduced to thirty and twenty respectively. 


In order to secure an adequate supply of fu 


The 


qualified teachers there must be great improvement in 
the following respects :— 

(i) Salaries, pensions, and general conditions of the 
teacher’s service. 

(ii) Prospects of promotion to higher branches of 
the educational service. 

Every scheme for the training of teachers shall pro- 
vide for :— 

(i) A course of higher education and some profes- 
sional training before entering a training college. 

(i) A sufficient period of academic training, together 
aith a course of training in the theory, history, and 
practice of teaching in a college forming a constituent 
part of a university. 

(i) The acquisition by every candidate of a univer- 
“ty degree at the close of the training college course. 

All this is excellent, except that persons who 
are in close touch with all the facts will not 
fara? be disposed to share the confidence 
ot the National Union and of the London 
Committee in the virtues, for the purpose in 
quesuon, of the existing pass degrees granted 
dy our universities. If (to take one example) 
the University of London granted an arts or a 
“lence degree with a pedagogic bias, just as 
it grants a science degree with an engineering 
ora commercial bias, much more might be 
sud for the acquirement of a degree by the 
sudent who is being trained for elementarv- 
xhool teaching. But as things are it would 
%¥ a false step to require every student to aim 
at getting a degree. At the same time, 
experto crede, nothing but good could result 

om bringing the training colleges into close 

relations with the universities. 


VI. 


Much of the space allotted to this article 
tas been devoted to the problem of continua- 
uon classes, because it is in that connection 
hat something new has to be created—new 
Curricula, new buildings, and a new branch of 
he teaching profession. When we enter the 
“gion of secondary and higher education we 
ind ourselves in the midst of conditions that 
have largely been created during the past 
hiteen years, Nevertheless, secondary educa- 
ton needs serious consideration at the present 
incture. Readers of THE ScHOOL WorLpD 

ve been kept well abreast of recent con- 
Pie as regards the place of science and 
z modern languages in the secondary-school 
en culum, so that these questions need not 
ri be entered on. But it is useless to pro- 

i model curricula for students who are not 
rs to benefit by them, and the deplorable 
g aa of secondary-school life is a problem 
P grappled with and solved. Here the 

Port of the London Committee helps us to 
*e the facts as they are :— 
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As regards secondary education, recent circulars and 
memoranda of the Board of Education have mani- 
fested the Board’s desire to secure a larger number of 
students remaining to eighteen years of age in the 
secondary school, and the Board will no doubt en- 
deavour to obtain such Parliamentary assistance as 
will enable local education authorities to make more 
provision in this respect. The shortness of the second- 
ary-school life of pupils is at present a source of much 
waste of public money, particularly in the case of fec- 
payers. London stands out fairly well in this respect, 
but even here the results are unsatisfactory. It is 
suggested that a five years’ life in a secondary school 
is the minimum that should be aimed at; and thar 
a seven years’ life is desirable. In London there are 
about 27,000 secondary-school pupils in public and 
semi-public institutions; about 2,500 only are above 
sixteen years of age at the beginning of any school 
year. Included in these figures are all maintained, 
aided, and non-aided institutions, such as the Girls’ 
Public Day Schools and St. Paul’s, Westminster, City 
of London School, Merchant Taylors’, University Col- 
lege School, and Dulwich. These figures are far below 
similar figures before the war for France and Ger- 
many; they are below those for Scotland; and they 
indicate the strong effort necessary to bring English 
education level with that of these three countries. 

We cannot adopt the adventitious means 
hitherto employed in Germany whereby a boy 
is excused part of his period of military train- 
ing on account of time successfully spent in 
a secondary school. But we must find some 
other means. 


VII. 


To descend from these high matters let us 
in conclusion attend to those small persons 
who stand at the threshold of school life. For 
many years our educational treatment of 
children of tender years has undoubtedly been 
a disgrace to our civilisation, and a sorrow to 
anyone who knows the life of a child in a 
sheltered and comfortable home. Because we 
knew that the school life of children of poor 


parents must abruptly end at some time 


between the ages of eleven and fourteen, 
we have been anxious to begin dosing 
them with the three R’s at any time 
between the ages of three and five. 
Recently we have tended to eject the 
“under fives,” not because we were convinced 
that they were being wrongly treated, but 
because we have not been able to afford room 
forthem! The London Education Committee 
says :— 

As regards children under five years of age, it js 
unnecessary for us at present to restate the problem. 
The present policy of the Council towards these children 
is to admit them to schools ‘‘ where there is accom- 
modation and the social circumstances demand it.” 
In September, 1915, there were some 45,000 children 
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under five in the infant schools, 
to-day 30,000. 
300,000. 


and there may be 
In England there may be 200,000 to 
It was part of the “forty. and forty-eight" 
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scheme to have regard to such children in determin- | 


ing the school accommodation required for certain dis- 
tricts. . 


Some kind of provision for under fives is necessary | a bright-eyed, fiechaiced boy of twelve or 


in certain districts—at all events, so long as present 
social’ conditions hold. As the physical and social 
conditions of children under five affect their education, 
we are giving careful consideration to the question of 
the best method of dealing with these children, and 
we have asked for further reports to be submitted to 
us on the matter. Meanwhile we desire to state that, 
in our opinion, the present elementary schools are 
not the best method of dealing with children from 
three to five. 


And a very moderately expressed opinion, 
too! The further question might very well 
be raised whether after all we are wiser than | 
other ‘nations in placing the commencement of 
regular school life earlier than the age of six. 
Why be in so much hurry about the, 
beginnings of formal instruction in reading | 
and writing, when it is proposed to prolong 
the period of compulsory education? Perhaps 
there is something more than mere symmetry 
in the division—infancy to the age of six, in 
the home or the nursery school; six to twelve, 
.devoted to elementary education properly so 
called, i.e. to learning the use of the tools 
necessary for further acquirement of any 
kind; and twelve to eighteen, spent in pur- 
suing some form of later education, whether 
in the secondary ‘school or in continuation 
classes. | 
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DAYS OF F. C. SELOUS AT RUGBY.! 
By the Rev. D.D. 


FIRST heard of Selous some time 


Canon WILSON, 


in. 


| 


| 


| 
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sat ieee ee 


scrambled out, and fastened the door on the 
outside, so that the master missed morning 
school.” | 
Such were his crimes; so, of course, I wrote 
back and said that he was the boy for me. 
His father brought him down from town: 


thirteen, who had no suspicion that I knew 
all about his iniquities. When his father 
departed, I had a little of the usual talk with 
a new boy, about work and games and so on: 
and then I asked him what he meant to be. 
“T mean to be like Livingstone,” he replied. 
I had seen Livingstone when he came to 
Cambridge—in 1857, I think—and spoke in 
the Senate House, appealing fora Universities 
Mission to Central Africa: so we talked 
Livingstone and Africa and natural history. 
I soon saw that he had the fire and the 
modesty of genius, and was a delightful 
creature. 

He was quite exemplary as a young mem- 
ber of the house and school, so far as | 
knew. He was “late” for chapel sometimes 
in long summer afternoons; how much late ! 
did not inquire. I guessed what he was about, 
and he did his lines hke a man. 

He was extraordinarily acute in all his 
senses—sight, hearing, smell, taste. He 
asked me, for example, one day to go with 
him to some brook a few miles away to watch 
kingfishers. We crawled up warily when we 
got near the spot. He could see exactly what 
they were catching and carrying,.from a dis- 
tance at which I could only see a bird flying. 
His power of hearing also was more than 
acute. One day at our table in hall I told a 
lady who sat next me that a nightingale had 
been heard singing in somebody’s spinney. 
We decided to drive down to it after dinner, 
and on reaching the spot we found Selous 


, already there, roaming about in the spinney. 


1863, soon after I became a housemaster. | 


The master of his preparatory school at Tot- 
tenham told me that a Mr. Slous—for so the 
name was then spelt—was going to enter his 
son at my house. “Take my advice,” was 
the gist of the letter, “and say your house is 
full; the boy will plague the life out of you. 
I wrote to inquire the nature of the plague. 
“He breaks every rule; he lets himself down 
out of a dormitory window to go birds’-nest- 
ing; he is constantly complained of by ne 
bours for trespassing; he fastened up an 
assistant-master in a cowshed into which he 
had chased the young villain early one 
summer morning; Someni the youre 
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1 Published in the Jubilee number of the report of the Rugby School 
Natural History Society. 


I called to him, and he came to the edge of 
the wood. “What are you doing there?” 
“Looking for a nightingale’s nest, sir.” “But 
why here?” “I heard you say at dinner that 
one was singing here.” Now he was 16 or 
18 ft. away, at a different table, and we were 
fifty in all, talking and clattering with knives 
and forks, and yet he heard me distinctly. 
He could disentangle the voices and listen to 
one, as a dog can follow one scent among 
many. Then as to smell and taste. He told 
me that when he shot a new bird with his 

“tweaker ’ ‘—you will learn presently what the 

“tweaker” was in his case—he always tasted 
its flesh. ! 

He was extremely accurate in his observa- 
tion, and in his estimates of distance, size, 
number, etc.; in fact, he was the most truth- 
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ful observer I can imagine, free from all ex- 
aggeration and egotism, and he retained this 
simplicity and accuracy and modesty all his 
life He was a beautiful runner, a football 
player with singular dash, and a first-rate 
swimmer; but he left Rugby at seventeen, I 
think, so that he did not win any great ath- 
lec distinctions at school. | 

R But I must tell you some stories about 

im, 

On one great public occasion of rejoicing 
the streets of Rugby were decorated with 
lags. When my man called me at seven a.m., 
ie said: “I think I ought to tell you, sir, that 
there is a broomstick and duster showing in 
every chimney in the house.” “Very well,” I 
replied, “go and tell Mr. Selous that they must 
ie taken down by twelve o’clock.” He had 
let himself down at night out of the dormitory 
window that looks into the study quadrangle 
and had collected brooms and dusters from 
the studies. He had somehow clambered up 
waterpipes and gutters and roofs, broomsticks 
and all; and when I went out people in the 
iad were admiring our extemporised decora- 
lons—duster-flags and broom-handles stick- 
ing out of the chimney-pots at all angles. 
_ ‘There was another flag, of the same nature, 
Perilously near the top of the taller of two 
poplars that stood close to the boys’ entrance. 
hey were all taken down by dinner-time; I 
never inquired how, or by whom. 

There used to be a vine, trained up thesouth 
lace of the house, and one year—I think in 
‘e—it bore an extraordinary crop of grapes 
shich ripened beautifully. One day at dinner 
ltold the head of the dormitory on the second 
“r, over the drawing-room, that they might 
Sather all that they could reach from the 
on I forgot Selous, as this was not 
i bedroom; but the dormitory did not forget 
im. An aunt of mine was sleeping in the 
toom below, and she remarked next morn- 
e at breakfast that she heard, or thought 
oe eard, voices at night quite close to her 
i ows. Had anything happened? I went 
qi we the garden to look, and the vine was 

'Pped more than half-way down the windows 
an t floor. It was Selous, of course; they 
: ie down somehow. I was told that he filled 
ie Herai with grape bunches and feasted 
ma oe Mr. C. K. Francis, the well- 
mde Metropolitan police magistrate, his 
of Sel porary in my house, has told this story 


ous A á 
graph (] to the readers of the Daily Tele 


Selous aay 15th), and says that they let 


own in a blanket. 
th tele Selous was an active member of 
tell Shool natural history society. I must 


You about a meeting of that society. Dr. 
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Walter Flight, who was in charge of the 
minerals at the British Museum, was staying 
with me, and I asked him whether he would 
like to come as a visitor to an ordinary meet- 
ing of our society. I knew it would be an 
interesting one. Selous had shortly before 
raided the heronry on the island at Coombe 
Abbey. He swam the pond from the end 
distant from the house, climbed several trees, 
took one egg from each nest, swam 
back, and was chased, but escaped by 
sheer speed. Lord Craven complained 
to the headmaster. The headmaster warned 
our society pretty plainly; and our. com- 
mittee censured Selous. At the meet- 
ing we were going to attend, Selous, as was 
widely known, was going to make his de- 
fence. The ‘room, the old fifth form room, 
next to the school-house dining-hall, was 
crowded. Flight and I squeezed in. “Are 
your meetings always like this?” he asked. 
“You will see,” I replied, “that the school 
takes a great interest in natural history.” “I 
am very glad to see this,” he said. | 

Exhibits were made, a paper read, and then 
began the real business of the evening—the 
official condemnation by our president, Mr. 
Kitchener, and Selous’s spirited defence. - 

I may again supplement my memory of this 
incident by that of Mr. C. K. Francis. ` “One 
night,” he writes in the Daily Telegraph, 
“about 11.30 he started to rob a hen-roost, 
which happened to be a heronry, some ten 
miles away, too far to walk, as time would not 
have allowed; so he determined to call in aid 
a certain master’s pony, which no doubt he 
imagined had been secured for the night in 
its stable.” (The pony was mine, I learn for 
the first time now!) “To get it out and set 
it in motion for the field of operations, through 
barred doors and bolted gates, was in itself 
no mean feat of enterprising daring; but this 
was nothing compared with the difficulties of 
getting the herons’ eggs from the top of almost 
unclimbable fir trees, situated on an island (in 
a well-preserved park), to which he had to 
swim carrying his clothes in one hand above 
his head to keep them dry, the pony having 
been securely tethered where he could find it 
but the keepers could not. I can well remem- 
ber seeing the herons’ eggs on his return in 
the basket, which had been tied round his neck 
while swimming back.” 

Selous presented the eggs to the natural 
history society; and they were safe in the 
collection twenty years ago, [am told. I hope 
they are there still. | | 

He also climbed the great elm trees, which 
then stood in the Close, for rooks’ eggs. ` This 
feat was also performed at night; and the 
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cawing of the rooks roused Dr. Temple, but 
Selous was not detected in the darkness. 

Selous’s special contribution to our society 
was on birds. If I remember right, his first 
list of birds noted at Rugby exceeded ninety. 
I will tell the story how one very rare bird 
was added to our list. It was in the very hard 
winter of 1867; snow was lying on the ground. 
In the evening, some hours after lock-up, a 
ring at the front door came at the moment 
I was going to my study, the door of which 
was close to the front door. I opened the front 
door and there stood Selous, with a bird 
dangling from his hand. I don’t know which 
of us was the more surprised. ‘‘Come into the 
study ; what have you got there?” “Oh! sir, 
its Williamson’s duck; it’s very rare.” (I 
invent the name Williamson; I know it was 
somebody’s duck.) “Go and fetch the bird- 
book from the house library.” (I had put an 
excellent bird-book in several volumes into the 
library for his use.) “Leave the bird.” I 
examined the bird, neatly shot through the 
neck. He came back and we identified the 
bird. He was quite right; a note in the book 
said that it had been occasionally seen at cer- 
tain places on the East Coast; only once, I 
think, inland so far as Northamptonshire. 
“How did you get it?” “I saw it at Swift’s 
and followed it to Lilbourne and got it there.” 
“How?” “With my tweaker,” was the reply. 
“It must be a very powerful tweaker,” I said. 
“Yes, sir, it’s a very strong one; I thought 
you would not mind my being late for once, 
as its very rare.” 

When he got into the fifth form he was 
occasionally restive under the discipline of the 
house sixth, who were, perhaps, not very im- 
pressive, though virtuous. I remember on one 
occasion he and a very sturdy Australian, 
Forster by name, who were in a bedroom of 
which Fawcett, a gentle scholar, was head, 
had a little difference with him as to the use 
of candles to read by in bed after ten. As 
they would not put them out Fawcett kindly 
did it for them, and retired to his bed. A few 
minutes later Fawcett’s bed was suddenly 
drawn out from the wall and put up on end, 
inverting poor Fawcett, who was buried in 
bedclothes and mattress. He extricated him- 
self in the dark, lit a candle, and looked at 
Selous and Forster. Both were, of course, 
sound asleep. Fawcett made his bed; and 
next morning the house sixth: met and took 
counsel. They were six in number.. In the 
evening they called up Selous and Forster 
into the library before them all, and 
the head of the house announced that they 
were going to cane them both; no mere hand 
caning, but a good sound caning on the right 
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place. Selous and Forster put their backs 
against the wall, and said they would make 
an example of anyone who touched them. 
They would take a licking from me or 
Temple; but not from such fools as the sixth 
were. | 

The head of the house came to me for ad- 
vice. I said he had better send them to me. 
They came; they pleaded guilty; but take a 
thrashing from those fools they would not. I 
said, of course, that it was a sixth-form 
matter; that it was unheard of that 1 should 
be their executioner; that Temple would give 
the same answer: they must submit or go. 
What would their fathers say when I wrote 
that their sons would not take a licking they 
had richly deserved? “Not from such fools 
as those fellows.” A happy thought occurred 
to me. “Suppose you go back and say that 
I had persuaded you that a licking was the 
very thing you both wanted, and ask them to 
do it thoroughly, and thank them profusely 
when it is over.” They took the humour, and 
improved on my idea. They went back with 
grave and long faces and said I had prayed 
with them and quite convinced them that a 
caning was what they wanted. So they bent 
over the table, and at each stroke said: 
“Thank you, thank you; it’s doing me good, 
it’s doing me good.” The sixth let in, you 
may be sure; but they elicited nothing but 
gratitude. 

Some six years later, when he came back 
from a four years’ solitary travel and explora- 
tion in what is now Rhodesia, or even further 
“nland, the incident of the tweaker again 
turned up. “I did wonder,” he said, “ whether 
you were such an innocent as really to believe 
it was a tweaker.” “My dear Selous,” I said, 
“I knew the bird was shot; and I knew you 
had a gun, and the farmhouse where you kept 
it, but you kep: it so dark and made such ex- 
cellent use of it that I said nothing about it.” 

One of the most difficult problems pre- 
sented to all who are in authority is: How 
much ought I not to know and see? 

I think it was on this occasion that he came 
down to a house supper. He had told me lots 
of stories about his adventures in Africa 
during those four years. They are told in his 
books, every one of which is, I hope, in the 
school library and well read. I asked him to 
tell some of them to the house. No, he would 
not; so finally, at the supper, I said that if he 
would not, I would, and I began with the story 
of his going to ask Lobengula, king of the 
Matabele, for leave to shoot elephants. “You 
are only a boy,” the king said. “You must 
shoot birds. The first elephant you hunt will 
kill you.” Selous jumped up. “Oh! sir, let 
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me tell it,” and we had a never-to-be-forgotten | it had an evil significance: of persons it in- 


evening, 

But it is time to stop. One of his friends, 
Sir Ralph Williams, well said of him in a 
eter to the Times of January 1oth: “The 
rame of Fred Selous stands for all that is 
xraightest and best in South African story ” ; 
and [ will venture to say that it stands for 

the same in Rugby annals. 


—— 


THE CARE OF THE EYES OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. | 
Bv N. Bishop Harman, M.A., M.B. Cantab., 
F.R.C.S. Eng. 


Opathalmic Surgeon to the West London Hospital 
and to the Belgrave Hospital for Children. 


III. 


po article I purpose dealing with three 
conditions of great interest and import- 
ance, particularly in their relation to the edu- 
“uon of the child. The three conditions are 
“unt, short-sight, and word-blindness. 


SQUINT. 


The eyes of man have come under a perfec- 
won of control by the brain, the like of which 
s found in no other animal. The two eyes 
man work together almost as one, and this 
Perfection of working gives man that sense of 
nocular vision which enables him to be the 
nmng workman that he is. 

snopes equency with which squint is seen 
amea children can best be judged by the 
siil O of the return of my children’s 
ae i f 1,400 children examined for bad 
i pes were suffering from squint; indeed, 
ine Small children were squinters. The 
ithe ae fives the percentages of squinters 
“crowd of children with bad focus :— 


4 
F © 16 6 32 76 77 
it ae return it will be seen that squint 
m the ` very early in life. The increases 
e ars Q, 12, and 14 may excite some 
oe and it may be taken that these 
i a T due to the periods in school life 
ions; the | ere were routine medical inspec- 
Hini a ast may be due to the desire of the 
child oe get rid of the squint before the 
mS to work. 
Sree there be a wish to get rid of the 
iain a going tọ work? Squint is ugly, 
ingering fe Paste More, there remains a 
that does eling that the inturned eye, the one 
“vey an look at you, is a sort of “evil 
vere done Pies of the old witches who 
Se no aes eath in “the good old times 
aple call irs than cross-eyed. The common 
salt it “bossing.” It is a very old word; 
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dicated a despicable and worthless character, 
usually of decrepit age. “I speak to you, auld 
Bossis of perditioun’’ (Lyndsay, ‘* Works,” 
ed. 1593). The defect itself was thought to be 
the work of evil spirits. In ‘‘ King Lear” we 
find, in the scene on the heath at night: *‘ This 
is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet . . . he gives 
the web and the pin, squints the eye, and 
makes the hare-lip; mildews the white wheat, 
and hurts the poor creature of earth.’ Squint 
is undeniably ugly, and it is suspect by the 
common people still. 

In its essence squint is a reversion to a lower 
order. Instead of the “eyes right” of the 
normal man, there is an irregular fixation such 
as is normal to animals. Single-eyed vision 
is the normal state of the vast majority of the 
animal kingdom. The tack of association of 
the two eyes is complete in all those in which 
the eyes are lateral, one on each side of the 
head. The independence is manifest to the 
most casual observer of the chameleon: one 
eye of the little creature will be asleep, the other 
very watchful; one may look backwards, 
whilst the other is directed forwards. With 
the advance in organisation, in brain develop- 
ment, and in cunning, there has been an in- 
crease in the control of the eyes. The eyes 
are better controlled in the hunting animals 
than in the hunted; better in the animals that 
hunt singly than in those that hunt in packs; 
and the full growth is found only in man—“a 
mighty hunter before the Lord,” 

Binocular vision comes into action very soon 
after birth. There is an interesting observa- 
tion on this point noted in Pepys’s “‘ Diary.” 
He writes: ‘‘ At supper the three doctors of 
physic again in my cabin, when I put Dr. Scar- 
borough in mind of what I heard him sav: 
that children do, in every day’s experience, 
look several wavs with both eyes, till custom 
teaches them otherwise, and that we do now 
see but with one eye, our eyes looking in 
parallel lines.” 

The two eyes, the nerves and muscles, and 
the controlling brain may be likened to a four- 
in-hand. The driver is the brain, the reins 
and traces are the nerves and muscles, and the 
eves are the horses. You may have the best of 
horses and equipment, but without a good 
driver the turn-out will not run straight. But 
if the driver be good, an indifferent team mav 
be made to work well and pull straight, albeit 
the driver will get more than ordinarily tired 
with his work. That sets out the conditions of 
squint and the eve-strain preceding it to a 
nicetv. No child who has perfect brain control 
of the eves will squint, not even when the focus 
of the eves is bad, or when the two are so 
different that it seems well-nigh impossible to 
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get them to work together. But the brain will 
compel the seemingly impossible, albeit there 
will be headaches and eye-strain of severe 
order. Another child may have very good 
eyes, but in the absence of brain control the 
eyes will squint. There are all grades between 
these two extremes; and there are variations 
in the brain control with variations in the 
health of the child. An attack of fever reduces 
the power of control, just as it reduces that 
over the movements of the limbs. We stagger 
when we are ill; so do our eyes. The drunken 
man loses the use of his limbs; so he does of 
his eyes: he sees two lamp-posts and can 
negotiate neither. 

The urgency of medical treatment of squint 
lies in the fact that the squinting eye goes to 
sleep, it ceases to see effectively, and with 
disuse may go blind. If this were not so, ob- 
jects would be doubled, and the life of the 
child endangered. The loss of an eye is 
serious. . Therefore the squinting child must 
be put under. medical control without delay. 
The treatment is long. The use of spectacles, 
the training of the sleepy eye, and possibly 
operation, are involved; but they are all worth 
the saving of an eye. 


SHORT-SIGHT. 


Short-sight, or myopia, is the reverse of flat 
eye. But there is a further difference: Flat 
eye is born, not made; whereas short-sight is 
made, not born. The eye of the young child 
is soft, its coats are likely to yield under 
strain. The yielding takes effect at the back 
of the eye, and the stretched and torn coats of 
the eye can be seen by the surgeon, just like 
the split seams of a black kid glove. When 
once this change has taken place the damage 
is done and cannot be remedied; only its effect 
upon the sight can be countered by the use 
of glasses. Short-sight is a definite handicap 
in the race of life; it is enough to state that no 
candidate for the Navy can succeed if he be 
short-sighted. No matter how well glasses 
may improve vision, a seaman with glasses is 
inadmissible. To the ordinary civilian glasses 
matter little, except that they are a nuisance, 
But this is not all. Short-sight is a progressive 
condition: when it starts it goes on, the eye 
continues to stretch, and the short-sight in- 
creases. It is indeed a disease state, and as 
such should be checked. Glasses alone will 
not check it; there must be a change in the 
methods of school work. 

How important the effects of school life are 
in the production of short-sight may be judged 
from the following returns taken from my chil- 
dren’s hospital. Sixty-eight per cent. had flat 
eve, 32 per cent. myopia. These defective 
children represented about 10 per cent. of the 
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school children, so myopia exists in about 
3 per cent. of all the children. But the 3 per 
cent. is not evenly spread throughout the 


schools. Cases are rare amongst the infants 
and increasingly common with the older 


children :— 

Age in years 4 5 6 7 8 g ro rr n BB 5 

Myopia, per cent. o 2 B 12 2 24 33 40 49 53 65 
Such a return is more emphatic than many 
words; there can be no doubt of the influence 
of the school. It is true that there is an here- 
ditary tendency in myopia, but it is probable 
that myopia itself is not inherited, only the 
liability to it when the conditions tend that 
way. 

It may be asked: What tendencies can be 
said to favour the onset of myopia? Compari- 
son of the focus of flat eyes and of myopic 
eyes shows that there is a higher percentage of 
astigmatism amongst the short-sighted than 
the flat-eyed. Further, when the various 
grades of defective focus of children are 
plotted for each year of school life it is found 
that cases of flat eye and astigmatism are 
numerous amongst the young, but fewer 
amongst the older children; whereas astig- 
matism and myopia are increasingly common 
fas we pass from the younger to the older 
children. The deduction is that astigmatic 
eyes tend to stretch under the strain and 
become myopic. 

What is this strain that sets up the stretch- 
ing? That is a matter of controversy. But 
it may be taken that close work, especially in 
the stooping posture, causes a greater strain 
on the eyes than any other usage. That posi- 
tion is altogether too common in our schoois 
—in reading, in writing, and most of all in 
sewing. Check that habit. Have perfect 
illumination, large print, big handwriting; 
abolish sewing for the small children and only 
allow it for short periods for the older; and 
many of the evils of school usage on the eyes 
will be stopped. Above all, inculcate good 
habits: upright sitting; reading from books 
propped up in front of the child; upright hand- 
writing instead of a crouch inducing obliquity; 
and most of all plenty of outdoor games in- 
stead of the vicious habit of story-book read- 
ing. Games promote the health and wits of 
the child, whereas story-books damage the eves 
and addle the brains by a perpetual super- 
heated atmosphere of excitement. 

The short-sighted boy becomes a round- 
shouldered smug, a book-reading recluse, just 
because the pleasure of games has gone with 
the power to see clearly and smartly. The 
girl who is so clever and neat with her needle 
is likely to be similarly afflicted, and her clever- 
ness may be but the demonstration of her 
injured sight. 
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WoORD-BLINDNESS. 


_ Word-blindness is a very curious defect of 
. thevisualapparatus. The eyes themselves are 
not at fault; they see well enough. The fault 
les with the brain; that part of the brain which 
wnverts the things seen into the things under- 
sood is defective. 

_ Bad cases of this trouble are not common, 
© But lesser ones are probably much more fre- 
quent than is supposed. Children with this 


elect see pictures correctly ; they can see and : 


tll the names and meanings of figures. But 
‘he letters of the alphabet when strung together 
‘fom words present an insuperable difhculty 
io them. They see, but cannot read. Our 
Western mode of reading is complex, very 
dierent from that of the Chinese. Their 
wtitten language is a sign-writing, each idea 
iaving its appropriate sign. So many are these 
sgns that it is the task of a lifetime to learn 
tem and be able to read the Chinese classics. 
A typewriter is useless to a Chinaman—with 
he few signs of the keyboard of a machine 
ne would be limited to the few words of an 
infant of three. Our Western mode entails 
avery few sions, that mean nothing and pic- 
we nothing alone, but through their com- 
unations the trained mind perceives meanings 
ind pictures innumerable. The word-blind 
hild lacks that necessary connection in the 
brain that groups a number of signs into a 
ngle word and an idea. It can read figures, 
ot each figure stands for something; it sees 
“cures, for they mean what they show. The 
“eture of a cat shows a cat; to us the word 
at” suggests a cat, but to the word-blind 
‘hild it is nothing. 

According to the intelligence of the teacher, 
® will be the guess at the condition of the 
child. A dull teacher will scold the stupidity 
on child : in my young days the cane would 
sa the appropriate cure! The better 
i caer will think the eyes are at fault and that 
æ child cannot see. The best teacher will 
an that it can see figures and read them, 
“Judge that the defect is more than 
^rdinary, 
a little doubt that the host of bad 
A elong to this order of mind. The 
chil dre lon factors of the brain are weak ; such 
He”, ae not see the words in the “mind s 
“konen ey try to spell by some misjudged 
owada t€ systems that children are ‘taught 
oen and since English is utterly un- 
a a result is chaos. Teach the chil- 
ind even A as words ; let them “‘look and say, 
0 Tead. ler worst of the word-blind will learn 
hough the 
Chinese 


t the word be a symbol, teach as 
word were an ideograph, as is the 
script. There was this sense in the 
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spelling tasks of our boyhood: we learned the 
look of the word. 

Word-blindness fitly ends these articles. It 
points the moral of school hygiene and its 
effect on training. Cast out the demon of 
ignorance in the presiding genius of the school 
and the children will be trained—but “this 
kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” 


SCHOOL CHEMISTRY WITH A TECH- 
NICAL BIAS. 


By Witutam J. Gare, B.Sc. 
King’s College School, Wimbledon Common. 


OME apology is needed for the use of the 
word “bias” in the title of this article: 

a concession to brevity at the expense of ex- 
plicitness. It is not suggested that we should 
make any radical revolution in the teaching of 
school science in favour of technical instruc- 
tion, nor even that we should add one more 
to the already numerous biases that this asso- 
ciation has been asked to give the teaching of 
science during recent years. Most of us by 
now will be prepared to admit that the business 
of the school in respect to science teaching is 
to give a good general introduction to the 
essential principles of the subject and leave 
specialising to colleges and technical institutes. 

But as part of a good general introduction 
there should surely be included references, on 
appropriate occasions, to the great considera- 
tions and problems involved in the application 
of scientific principles on an industrial scale. 
Much has been said and written of late years 
concerning the relationship between academic 
and applied science, and it has been only too 
clearly demonstrated that the industrial de- 
velopment of this country is hampered by the 
great gulf that is fixed between these. On 
this subject both manufacturers and university 
professors have received their measure of re- 
crimination, but little or no regard has been 
paid to the schools which are responsible for 
the embryonic period of both. 

Quite recently Mr. J. Swinburne, lecturing on 
the subject of “Science and Industry,” made 
some references to the schoolmaster, and pro- 
voked considerable merriment by comparing 
him with a shunting engine that always “went 
to and fro.” This may have been intended as 
a compliment, as a shunting engine is essen- 
tially designed to put things on the right lines, 
and if we only do this we shall have done 
enough. We shall be doing this if we indicate 
to those receiving instruction in science some 
of the problems that have to be faced in the 


1 A paper read before the Association of Public-School Science Masters 
on January 4th, 1917. 
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application of the science they are studying 
to industrial operations, and also the advan- 
tages to be obtained from the close co-opera- 
tion of the men who make science with the 
men who apply it. Thus, by starting at the 
foundation of things, we shall encourage that 
rapprochement between pure and applied 
science that is so desirable for the future wel- 
fare of our industrial concerns. 

Proceeding from general considerations to 
practical applications, we may take chemistry 
as a branch of science that is peculiarly suitable 
for the introduction of a few of the great 
technical problems that play little or no part in 
the subject as taught in schools. A few ex- 
amples, by no means exhaustive, may be 
quoted in illustration of the manner of intro- 
ducing such principles. 

First, we may take the question of Cost. 


Scarcely any account is taken, in our school ; 


chemistry, of the cost of materials, yet this 
is the dominant consideration in technical 
chemistry. The late Sir William Ramsay held 
that more progress would be made in the 
teaching of chemistry if the teachers of this 


subject could only be induced to pay more | 


attention to the problem of cost. This, then, 
is a consideration that should be introduced 
quite early into a chemistry course, and it 
can be done without making exorbitant de- 
mands on the knowledge of the form. As an 


example, we may assume that at an early stage ` 


in most school chemistry courses the constitu- 
tion of the air, the preparation of oxygen, and 
kindred topics have been studied. It matters 
not for our purpose whether the facts and 
conclusions have been evolved heuristically, 
inductively, historically, or by “brutal 
suasion.” Most boys will have had oppor- 
tunities of studying the action of heat on such 
substances as mercuric oxide, potassium 
chlorate, etc. Oxygen isa substance in great 
demand, and we may now consider the problem 
of making it in larger quantities than we have 
been doing. 
shows us that mercuric oxide gives up some- 
thing like a thirteenth of its weight of oxygen, 
whilst potassium chlorate evolves nearly two- 
fifths of its weight of this gas. A manufac- 
turer’s catalogue—a most useful thing, be it 
said, in the teaching of chemistry—will tell us 
the prices of these substances. A simple piece 
of arithmetic shows us that, whereas it would 
cost 58s. 6d. to make a pound of oxygen from 
mercuric oxide, it would cost only 1s. 6d. to 
make it from potassium chlorate. There seems 
little doubt as to which we should use were 
money to be considered, but before deciding 
we must consider the substances made along 
with the oxygen—in other words, we must 
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importance of the by-products of chemical 
actions cannot be introduced too early; 
we are perhaps too prone, in our school work. 
to concentrate on the desired product and to 
_ pay little attention to the other things made, 
| chiefly because time is limited and sinks are 
| Voracious—and our by-products do not compel 
, attention by their magnitude. Thirteen pounds 
| of mercuric oxide should yield 12 1b. of mercury 
 —a valuable substance—and if we allow a loss 
‘of 1 lb.—for loss is inevitable and the time 
| taken to recover this pound would probably 
cost more than the mercury is worth—we shall 
l 


Eo the by-products of the action. The 


have 11 lb. of mercury to dispose of, worth, 
perhaps, about £2 4s. This brings down the 
price of our oxygen from mercuric oxide to 
14s. 6d. per 1b., still much higher than that 
from the potassium chlorate, In the case of the 
latter the residue is a substance found fairly 
abundantly in Nature, for which there is 
| not a great demand; hence we cannot reckon 
on retailing this at any substantial sum, 
especially as it will not be very pure, and 
purity is a costly quality. We should have to 
| consider the cost of the fuel needed to heat 
| the substances, and the observant members of 
' the form will have noticed that more heat is 
required to liberate the oxygen from the mer- 
curic oxide, and of course more of at has to 
be heated to make the desired quantity of 
oxygen, than with the other substance. 
Any means available to reduce further the 
cost will be eagerly sought after. Thus the 
addition of manganese dioxide to the potas- 
sium chlorate considerably lowers the tempera- 
ture of its decomposition, and the saving otf 
fuel is of greater value than the expenditure 
on the manganese dioxide—in other words, as 
a general principle, the manufacturer is eager 
to avail himself of the friendly aid afforded by 
so-called catalytic agents. Many other in- 
stances of this nature might be quoted. 
Much, then, depends primarily upon the cost 
of the working materials, and the technical 
chemist is in constant search for the cheapest 
' raw material. In the case we have taken for 
| illustration, we have to hand, without cost of 
' transport, abundance of raw material, free 0! 
charge, in the air around us. Efforts will 
| 


therefore be made to obtain our oxygen from 
this by economical means. The solution ot 
this problem may then be conveniently intro- 
duced and affords a very nice example of the 
principles referred to above. If electrical 

energy were cheap enough, which is not the 

case in this country, water might be used as 
raw material. 

| We have thus dealt with one instance only 

introduction of the cost factor into 


of the 
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applied chemistry, and many more will occur 
o those engaged in the teaching of chemistry. 
Chemical calculations should involve the cost 
‘actor at times, and it is interesting to note 
tat the Army examiners have on several occa- 
‘ons ventured to introduce this consideration 
‘totheir papers. In connection with chemical 
.alculations we must not shut our eyes to the 
‘act that, desirable as the metric system is, it 
snot by any means the order of the day in 
se technical science of this country, especially 
n engineering matters, and calculations 
‘ould include exercises in the manipulation 
‘tour own cumbersome weights and measures. 
\ full discussion of cost would involve, of 
vourse, considerations not only of material, 
‘ut of labour, depreciation of plant, fuel, 
‘ater, packing, etc., which would possibly 
œ considered beyond the scope of school 
“ork, 

Another technical consideration little affect- 
ng our laboratory work is APPARATUS—that is, 
ihe material of the apparatus. Glass is con- 
venient for teaching, but obviously impossible 
wna large scale, and the choice of the most 
resistive and yet most economical and durable 
material is another of the great problems of 
„plied science. We may, for instance, make 
«litle dilute sulphuric acid in the laboratory 
ò` gradually pouring the concentrated acid 
«to water contained in a beaker, measuring 
‘ur quantities, and securing the admixture of 
ne liquids by using a stirring rod. But even 
he laboratory assistant who wishes to make 
veral litres at a time exceeds the limits of 
‘lass and resorts probably to a large earthen- 
sare jug. If 100 gallons of dilute acid are 
‘quired, this simple operation becomes com- 
cated by the problem of the mixing vessel 
ind the mixing apparatus. Iron, the cheapest 
ind strongest material, is barred on account of 
‘he action of the acid, and we have to resort 
‘0 lead, which, being comparatively soft, will 
in the form of sheets supported by frame- 
sork. The stirrer will take the form of a 
paddle revolved by machinery. Iron, how- 
ver, will replace our glass in the retorts used 
‘0 make nitric acid, since the curious, so-called 
Passive state” of iron towards concentrated 
ac\ds—a phenomenon that does not concern us 
much in the laboratory, but is immeasurably 
portant in the works—enables this metal to 
he used. In connection with nitric acid manu- 
acture we have the nice problem of the choice 
ee more valuable by-product, Na,SO,, and a 
Tee ee but more easily removed sub- 
eh are ISO, Our glass and rubber tubing, 
fiquids ie Seldom attacked by the gases and 
bY pipe € pass through them, will be replaced 
- PIPES of iron, lead, copper, earthenware, 
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etc., with due consideration of the nature of 
the fluids they are to convey, and with par- 
ticular attention to the method of joining them 
together, a point that never troubles us in the 
laboratory. Again, these examples may be 
multiplied almost without limit. 

TIME is a serious factor industrially. 
With us in the laboratory it is a ques- 
tion of covering ground; with those who 
work in the factory it is a question of money. 
We use heat to hasten solution because we are 
waiting for the solution; they will use it if it 
can be obtained so cheaply that the time saved 
will more than pay for it. Thus the exhaust 
steam from an engine may circulate in coils 
of pipe immersed in the liquid to be heated. 
Evaporation may be hastened in this way. 

Filtration under reduced pressure, transport- 
ing of material in bucket elevators, mech- 
anical mixers, centrifugal drainers—these are 
some of the many time-saving devices em- 
ployed. 

Neither must we forget that in the works 
laboratory methods of analysis generally are 
dominated by the time factor, volumetric 
methods being employed where possible; in 
fact, a continual stream of rapid methods of 
performing this or that operation emanates 
from our technical laboratories. 

Space will not permit of further illustration, 
but enough has been said to indicate some of 
the ways in which the youthful chemist may 
have his outlook broadened by some little 
glimpse of the problems that confront the 
men who attempt to carry out (in the thousand- 
gallon vats of the factory) the very same reac- 
tions that he is conducting in a test-tube. 


THE PROPOSED NEW REGULATIONS 
OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 
FURTHER EDUCATION. 


By Jous Wirson, M.Sc. 
Battersea Polytechnic. 


OME months ago it was announced by 
Lord Crewe, in the House of Lords, that 

the Board of Education was considering the 
issue of new regulations governing technical 
education. These have recently been pub- 
lished! in the form of a draft of proposed new 
regulations, which are issued to the public, 
“not as a cut-and-dried scheme, but as a draft 
which is still open to reconsideration and im- 
provement.” Some of the principles embodied 
in the scheme are at present operative, in a 
necessarily crude form, as emergency regula- 


1 Draft of Prorored R-vised Regulations for Continuation, Technical, 
and Art (Courses in England and Wales, Board of Education, February, 
1917. (H.M. Stationery viffice.) 4d. net. 
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tions. The general principles underlying the 
draft are :— 

(a) To simplify the present unnecessarily 
cumbersome and complex administrative and 
financial relations between the Board of Educa- 
tion, the local education authorities, and the 
governors of technical schools. Much more 
power will be given to the local education 
authority in matters of detail, subject to its 
main scheme for co-ordinating the various 
forms of further education within its area being 
approved by the Board. In place of the exist- 
ing highly complicated system of calculating 
grants based upon “student-hours,” “block 
grants ” will be given to a considerable extent, 
based upon the work of an institution as a 
whole. Incidentally, as regards finance the 
regulations are merely a skeleton, no indication 
being given as to the actual amounts of these 
grants. The Board, however, expresses the 
view that an increased proportion of the cost, 
both of old work and of new developments, 
should in future fall upon the grants. This 
view has been adopted by the Government. 

(b) The importance of continuing generai 
education side by side with technical instruc- 
tion, particularly for younger students, “and 
of providing facilities for disinterested studies 
making for wise living and good citizenship.” 
Thus in an appendix dealing with the curricula 
of a technical school or local college (p. 33) it 
is stated that “it should provide . . . classes 
in literature, history, economics, and other 
humane studies.” This is quite an innova- 
tion so far as Board of Education regulations 
are concerned. The idea is excellent and, if 
properly carried out, will broaden the intellec- 
tual outlook of those who pass through these 
schools. 

(c) The classification of technical schools 
and colleges into various grades, including the 
recognition of the distinctive status and posi- 
tion of the larger and more advanced schools 
under the new title of “local colleges.” In 
this connection, we may note that the Board 
appears to favour co-operation between local 
authorities for many educational purposes. 
Such co-operation would prove highly advan- 
tageous as regards technical education, 
notably in districts such as the West Riding 
of Yorkshire and South-East Lancashire. 

(d) The definite classification of courses of 
study, e.g. preparatory, junior, senior, and 
advanced, according to the normal age and 
attainments of the students. 

(e) The need for securing the interest of 
employers and workpeople in technical educa- 
tion, and for developing in particular the 
higher technical work and research work done 
in local colleges. 4 
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The central point in the new regulations is 
the complete and systematic “plan ”’ of further 
education (i.e. education which falls outside 
the primary school, the secondary school, and 
the university) ineach area. This plan will be 
drawn up by the local education authority, 
which will be responsible for the proper carry- 
ing out of the scheme. The plan must be pro- 
perly related to elementary and secondary 
schools and universities; it must be adapted to 
local needs and circumstances, and it must offer 
to every student facilities for a graduated and 
progressive course of instruction suited to his 
or her requirements. This is, of course, merely 
carrying out what is, more or less, the practice 
in certain districts already. The Board 
clearly hopes to obtain, through the new 
regulations, partly by the lever of monetary 
grants, a “levelling up ” of those areas which 
up to the present have distinctly lagged behind 
the others. There is, of course, a certain 
danger, in this increased power to the local 
education fauthorities, to those institutions 
which are now not directly controlled by these 
authorities, especially as the regulations, as at 
present drafted, give no right of appeal from 
the local education authority to the Board. It 
is a matter of considerable doubt whether 
or not the progress of “further” edu- 
cation, in a number of administrative areas, 1s 
dependent upon a great increase of centralised 
State control as compared with the control bv 
local education authorities, as at present con- 
stituted. 

The regulations, as a whole, provide a 
framework for future developments in 
“further ” education, leaving the details to be 
filled in later. They clearly have in view, for 
example, the possibility of the formation of 
larger authorities than exist to-day for con- 
trolling higher education, and of the introduc- 
tion of compulsory attendance at part-time 
continuation schools for young persons be- 
tween the ages of, say, fourteen and eighteen. 
In this connection, it is significant that the 
Departmental Committee of which Mr. J. H. 
Lewis, M.P., is the chairman, in its final re- 
port, definitely recommends compulsory at- 
tendance for not fewer than eight hours a week 
for forty weeks in the year for young people 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen whic 
are not in full-time attendance at secondary or 
technical schools. The London County Council 
Education Committee has also recently sug- 
gested that some form of compulsory continua- 
tion education for young people from fourteen 
to seventeen years of age is desirable. In its 
valuable report on the question this com- 
mittee states that, after inquiry, it finds that 
many employers would favour this, if compul- 
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suv, Most employers think that, if continua- 
tun schools are necessary, they should be 
wmpulsory, as only by compulsion can the 
willing employers be protected. The com- 
mutee further states that, although the present 
wluntary system of evening continuation 
~hools has done good work, and has had a 
wde influence on the whole educational system, 
las not succeeded in attracting more than a 
small proportion (in London, 25 per cent.) of 
olescents. Those who most need continued 
cJucation and discipline stay away. 

The most important advance which could 
‘x made in “further ” education at the present 
“mument is the introduction of compulsory 
.tendance at part-time continuation schools, 
as described above. If this could be brought 
vut, it would be the greatest educational 
«vance in this country since the passing of 
ie Act of 1902. Moreover, there is a pressing 
red for a large increase in the number of 
‘dents receiving further education, not only 
"n part-time continuation schools, but also in 
nor technical schools, especially in the 
“av technical colleges. These students 
cust be better prepared as regards their pre- 
vous education, and they must be enabled to 
“ay for longer periods under tuition than at 
present. Without this, the valuable improve- 
ments respecting administration and organisa- 
ton embodied in the draft regulations will be 
"i comparatively little practical value. 


THE EASTER MEETINGS OF THE 
\ATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


ies Easter conference meetings held in. 


1 London under the auspices of the 
National Union of Teachers created a high 
“andard in the long record of the union for 
ie businesslike manner in which the various 
“jects were discussed. The basis of the 
“nterence programme was the consideration 
“i the scheme of educational reform drawn up 
oy the executive after consultation with the 
National Association of Head Teachers and 
~e National Federation of Assistant-teachers. 
The presidential address summarised in a 
‘ractical manner the main points of reform as 
vresented from the teachers’ point of view, and 
‘he new chairman, Mr. T. H. J. Underdown, 
“tated an excellent impression not only by 
his grasp of the essentials necessary for secur- 
“g the future welfare of the nation, but by his 
actful and generous spirit in dealing with the 
“uations which inevitably arise when feeling 
“id enthusiasm run high. The wide and 
rant spirit with which the most diverse 
Pmons were received augurs well for the 
uecess of any serious proposals of school 
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reform which the Government may propose to 
enact. 

Two omnibus resolutions representing the 
policy adopted by the executive were set down 
for discussion, the first, dealing with educa- 
tional progress, being in charge of Mr. C. W. 
Crook. The proposals included a full and 
free system of national education, primary, 
secondary, and university; the raising of the 
school age to fourteen, and compulsory con- 
tinuative education until the age of eighteen; 
and differentiat:on of type in secondary schools 
in order that young people may best develop 
their special gifts of mind. For this purpose, 
in addition to the courses which constitute the 
main avenues to the professions, he advocated 
the establishment of schools having an art 
basis, and scientific, technical, and industrial 
bases. 

Admission to such schools was to be 
dependent upon the capacitv of the pupils to 
take full advantage of the instruction given, 
and all advanced courses of this type should 
develop naturally from the primary-school cur- 
riculum. In this connection Mr. Crook laid 
considerable stress upon the lack of co-ordina- 
tion between the existing schemes of primary 
and secondary education, and regarded with 
considerable apprehension the fact that large 
numbers of children below the age of twelve 
years are being taught in secondary schools. 
The feeling of the conference was evidently 
strongly in favour of Mr. Crook’s contention 
that no child should proceed to a secondary 
school before the age of twelve years. Mr. 
Crook further urged a distribution of the cost 
between the State and the local authority, the 
former making grants in proportion to the 
expenditure incurred by the latter; and he also 
advocated the abolition of street trading by 
young people; greater attention to physical 
development by means of the provision of 
schoo! meals, and medical inspection 
and treatment; the provision of adequate 
playgrounds and playing fields; a reduc- 
tion in the size of classes; and an im- 
provement in the number and qualification of 
teachers by means of an increase in the attrac- 
tiveness of the teaching office. An important 
amendment was added to the effect that 
Statutory powers should be granted to the 
local education authority to supervise the 
employment of young people. There was a 
widely held opinion that the system now car- 
ried out under the direction of the Board of 
Trade would be improved if it were assimi- 
lated as a portion of the administrative work 
of local education committees. 

The second resolution had reference to the 
emoluments of teachers. The statements 
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made as to the scales of salaries now in opera- | 


tion revealed the fact that many teachers are 
receiving considerably less than agricultural 
labourers. 
the superannuation scheme, and a scheme 
modelled upon the new Act in force in Scot- 
land is recommended for adoption. Promo- 
tion to the higher branches of the Board of 
Education service, and substantial and imme- 
diate improvements in the salary and status 
of teachers, were, in the opinion of the con- 
ference, the only remedies which would give 
the dying teach:ng profession vitality. 

The problems of equal payment of salaries to 


men and women teachers, and the establish- | 


ment of a minimum salary rate of £100 per 
annum, were each fully discussed, and while a 


considerable body of opinion was expressed in ` 
favour of equality of payment the voting | 
No | 


showed a decisive adverse majority. 
definite action was taken with regard to the 
raising of the minimum scale of salary, but 
there was absolute unanimity in supporting a 
resolution inviting the executive to use every 
effort to secure the adoption of the National 


Union scale of salaries throughout the 
country. This scale is exceedingly modest 
both for primary- and secondary-school 


teachers, and, in addition, it is a pre-war rate. 
All members of the union, in view of the ter- 
rible conditions under which many of their 
colieagues in the country and small towns are 
existing, feel that the policy of the executive 
in working for a standard scale of salaries to 
be conceded within a reasonable period of time 
is based upon moderation and is the soundest 
policy which can be adopted at the present 
juncture. It was essential, in view of the 
Government programme of reform, that 
teachers should have a definite minimum 


salary programme as a first step. All 
other reforms are contingent upon the 
provision of an adequate and well- 
equipped teaching profession; and the 


Easter meetings have given the executive 
a whole-hearted and enthusiastic mandate to 
place before the Board of Education and the 
whole country the programme presented by it 
to the members of the conference. In due 
course any Parliamentary proposals for reform 
will be discussed upon a comprehensive basis, 
but the immediate policy of the union, as 
expressed and approved at the Easter meetings, 


is “First things first.” Members of a 
Starving profession cannot be expected 
to be. enthusiastic about school reform, 


and in- confining the discussions to the 
rudiments of reform there ‘s no doubt the 
union reaped a rich reward. The debates 
were profitable, inasmuch as they cleared the 
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vision of all who had the privilege of follor 
| ing them; and as a result the National Uni 
of Teachers has entrusted its Parliamentar 
leaders and its executive with a simple ar 
reasonable plan of school reform which shou 
commend itself to the House of Commons :; 


the deliberate policy of professional experts. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


HE death is announced of Miss Mat 

L Christie, headmistress of the Wycomt 
High School. After a brilliant career at S 
Andrews, she became a mistress at Arbroat 
High School and specialised in modern lar 
guages; she gained a Frances Mary Bus 
| Travelling Scholarship. In 1go1 she wi 
appointed first headmistress of the the 
| County Secondary Schooi, High Wycombe 
! For a few months after her appointment sh 
was soie mistress of the school, which opene 

| with only twenty pupils; there were no schoc 
buildings, rooms in the Science and A. 
| 
| 


Schools being temporarily used. Difficulties « 
accommodation of a governing body new to i! 
duties and of provincial dislike of innovatio 
seemed to act but as a spur to her enthusiasm 
they were steadily lived down and the scho 
grew rapidly. From the first discipline wa 
maintained without punishment. Offender 
seldom needed a second “talk” in the heac 
mistress’s room. A few judicious word 
spoken at the daily assembly, pointing ot 
general faults and encouraging all to highe 
endeavour, fostered a strong esprit de corps. 
* * 


Miss CHRISTIE was both loved and respecte 
to an unusual degree. As a woman she wa 
gentle and sympathetic, always self-possessec 
unassuming, and strong. It is to her remark 
able tenacity of purpose and her attention t 
detail that the school owes so much. Ver 
few knew her intimately, for her geniality 
cloaked an almost impenetrable reserve. Or 
the other hand, she made it her business tc 
know every member of the school personally. 

| The schooi motto, ‘‘Fortiter, fideliter, felici- 

ter,” found its practical application in a lfe 

lived wholly for the interests of the school. 
* * e 


Miss MARGARET Eve, whose death is an 
nounced, was from 1891 to 1906 a member 0 
the London School Board; she was the firs 
woman’ member of the governing body 0 
Christ’s Hospital. Herself a born teacher 
she devoted a large part of her leisure to en 
tertaining teachers, helping them with ther 
reading, and taking out large parties of then 
to Switzerland and Italy. In spite of a cef 
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ain shyness, Which had a charm of its own, 
he was very downright in her views on public 
colicy, and upheld a high standard on the 
‘hool Board and as a manager of schools. 
ss Eve, who lived with her brother, a master 
i Wellington College under Benson and 
\icsham, and afterwards headmaster of Uni- 
wrsity College School, had a genius for 
riendship. Old friends were never lost, and 
new ones, especially among young people, 
vere being continually added. Her memory 
all long be treasured by the many to whom 
se was a true friend. 

* k *# 


Tue recent death of Mr. Walter Baily re- 
wes one who had won for himself, by his 
“vices to education, widespread regard and 
sation, After a brilliant university career 
te was appointed inspector of schools in the 
Vest Riding of Yorkshire. In London he is 
*t known in connection with his work for 
‘aversity College, on the council of which 
* served for many years; he was also in- 
“rately concerned with the removal of Uni- 
‘esitv College School to Hampstead. Mr. 
nily was a keen student; he invented the 
“phase electric motor and the integrating 
‘emometer, and contributed a number of 
“enfe papers to the Philosophical Maga- 
“ihe, 


* k k 


Tae Rev. Canon R. T. Jones died on 
nl ist after a long and painful illness. 
‘anon Jones, who was a native of Lampeter 
“d educated at St. David’s College, in that 
"n took a mastership in England until he 
Sold enough for ordination. On reaching 
* age of twenty-three he presented himself 
ordination, and eventually became one of 
“* most brilliant of Welsh Church orators. 


* * * 


pa tE Premature death of Charles E. B. 
‘et writes Mr, Aitken, of the Home 
ee will be deeply regretted by all who are 
ts in the welfare of the young, and 
— i ly by those who work among lads. 
ane Over the world men who came under 
r aes will feel that they have sustained 
a Parable loss, His enthusiasm, mag- 
sade hele and personal charm brought him 
tt he ha and his example and the books 
wife, on rote, often in collaboration with his 
“ work Problems of boy life led many others 
mpa ga the field which he had made his 
iiite Russell served on a Departmental 
Schools in on Reformatory and Industrial 
‘retary 913; Shortly afterwards the Home 
Chief In offered him, and he accepted, the 

‘Pectorship of those schools. To this 
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work he devoted himself whole-heartedly, 
and in addition to the duties of inspection he 
issued a number of very useful and sugges- 
tive circulars and pamphlets, showing that he 
possessed intimate knowledge of his subject 
and was inspired by the highest motives. 

* k*k *® 


Mr. F. B. Davis, who has been second 
master at the Leamington Boys’ Secondary 
School since January, 1907, has been 
selected for the appointment of head- 
master of West Bridgeford Higher Grade 
School and Pupil Teachers’ Centre, Notts. 
Mr. Davis was educated at Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School, Hartleburyv, and graduated 
with honours in modern European history at 
London University. He isa licentiate of the 
College of Preceptors and a fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society, and he holds the 
Board of Education elementary teachers’ cer- 


tificate. For the past twelve months Mr. Davis 
-has had charge of the Leamington Technical 


School literary and science departments. He 
is a good all-round man, and during his resi- 
dence in Leamington has won the esteem and- 
respect not only of the headmaster, staff, and 
boys of the secondary school, but of all with 
whom he has come into contact. 

*x k * 


Mr. E. CreaGu Kitrtson, formerly chief 
master of the modern side, Whitgift Grammar 
School, and occasional inspector to the Board 
of Education, has accepted an appointment 
under the Intelligence Department of the War 
Office, and is serving in France with the rank 
of second-lieutenant. 

* + # 


Miss EpitH M. L. LEES, a mistress at Red- 
land High School, Bristol, who took the 
Honours School of Modern History when at 
Somerville College, Oxford, has been ap- 
pointed headmistress of Birkenhead High 
School. 

* * ** 

Miss MARGARET W. BYRNE, Natural Science 
Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge, and a 
mistress at King Edward's School, B:rming- 
ham, has been appointed headmistress of 
Tunbridge Wells High School. She is to 
take up her duties there in September. 

* 8 


AN example shows that the difficulties men- 
tioned in last month’s Personal Paragraphs 
were not overstated. A headmaster, after 
applying to the various universitv appoint- 
ment boards and professional agencies, adver- 
tised a vacancy in his staff. The bag was 
extensive and peculiar, but contained no quali- 
fied men teachers. Among the applicants 
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were a barrister, a musician, an artist, an 
actor, and two correspondence clerks in busi- 
ness houses, whose correspondence had van- 
ished “owing to the war.” 


* å + *# 


TESTIMONIALS are still a subject of great 
interest to teachers; they are usually eloquent 
in what they say, and perhaps even more 
eloquent in what they leave unsaid. Of even 
greater interest is the testimonial beside which 
a reply to inquiries directed to the writer of 
the testimonial can be placed. Here is a 
recent example :—‘‘ Mr. X is a courteous gen- 
tleman and a scholar.” “Mr. X is courteous 
even to servility; he is the worst disciplinarian 
I ever struck. .. 


* w *# 


A CASE of considerable interest to science 
teachers was recently tried before Mr. Justice 
Darling. A boy claimed damages from the 
Middlesex County Council for personal in- 
juries received during a chemical experiment 
through the alleged negligence of the 
defendants. Prof. Armstrong appeared as a 
witness on behalf of the teacher, stating that 
the experiment was a proper one, both instruc- 
tive and desirable; that the teacher’s explana- 
tion was admirable and correct; and that the 
teacher had done everything that could reason- 
ably be expected. Both Prof. Armstrong and 
the headmaster stated that the method of 
teaching chemistry by allowing the pupils to 
perform experiments themselves was far better 
than lectures or demonstrations by the 
teacher. Nevertheless, the jury awarded 
damages amounting to £250 to the boy and 
425 to the father. 

ONLOOKER. 


PRESSING NEEDS OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION: 


THIS great war, with its terrible wastage of 
human life and material, has brought into bold 
relief the economic potentialities of the child. As 
never before, the nation now realises that efficient 
men and women are the best permanent capital the 
State possesses. This natural human product is made 
—well fashioned and well equipped—or marred, mis- 
shapened, and stunted—by the time the threshold of 
manhood is reached. Hence greater national concern 
is in evidence for the care and upbringing of the child. 
This nation, with the stern and strenuous competition 
awaiting it in the markets of the world when peace 
comes, cannot afford to waste the life of a single one 
of its children. Any economy, even in war-time, 
which undermines the efficiency of our educational 


1 From the presidential address delivered by Mr. T. H. J. Underdown, 
Ashton Gate Council School, Bristol, at a meeting of representatives of 
Associations of the National Union of Teachers held in London, Easter, 
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system yields a hostage to our future safety = 
prosperity. Any Englishman who puts forward sı 
a hostage—a child’s welfare—is unworthy to b 
his country’s name. 


Bap Conpitions OF SCHOOL-LIFE. 

And yet the wastage is going on, not alone 
isolated cases, one here and another there, but ir 
wholesale and profligate manner. First, there is- 
tragedy of the 90,000 innocents, English bab 
annually lost before the age of one year, whose bi 
life is “ like the snowfall in the river, a moment wh 
then melts for ever.” Into that problem, rather m 
social and economic than educational, I do not prop 
to enter now. The 6,000,000 children attending | 
primary schools may be claimed, therefore, as | 
survival of the fittest and the more fortunately plac 
It is no exaggeration to say that a large major 
of these children are heavily handicapped at the o 
set of life’s race and throughout their school cou 
by the adverse physical and hygienic conditions un 
which the State is forcing them to attend scho 
Disease and dirt are the deadly enemies of educatic 
and Sir George Newman, the chief medical offi. 
of the Board of Education, reports that 150,000 
every 1,000,000 are unclean; 60 per cent. of th 
examined suffer from dental diseases; 20 per ce 
suffer from disease of the nose and throat; 10 | 
cent.—that is, about 600,ooo—are suffering from m 
nutrition. Of these he says: “The malnourish 
child tends to become disabled and unemployab 
incapable of resisting disease or withstanding its < 
set and process.” The feeding of these children, t 
victims of improper or insufficient meals, by the ec 
cation authority is the only means of relieving the 
of the suffering and injury inflicted upon them. E 
periments at Bradford have shown that the provisi 
of such meals is just as essential during holid 
periods as upon school days. 

The standard of school buildings leaves much ro 
for suspicion in estimating the effect of school-l 
upon the health of the child. Unsuitable sites 
damp ground or in noisy thoroughfares; insuftcie 
ventilation, heating, and lighting; overcrowded cla 
rooms with forty to sixty children, and floor sp: 
rarely more than ten square feet per child; restric 
playgrounds and practically no provision for plavi 
fields; the absence of baths and facilities for physi 
training: these are but a few of the dark blots up 
the present conditions prevailing in many of c 
primary schools. Surely it is not an unfair questi 
to ask whether the State, having adopted a comp 
sory system of education, ought not to fulfil its o 
obligation on the other side of the contract and 
make full, complete, and ample provision that ea 
child should be educated under healthy and hygiei 
conditions. The State in its war-time need fF 
profited by its experience amongst munition and ott 
workers, and now more fully realises that proj 
housing, proper feeding, and proper conditions 
living and working are essential factors in securi 
efficient output. Money so spent is repaid tenfo 
So it is with the children. Are not they, too, wort 
to receive the State’s fullest care? 
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\cother force militant against educational efficiency 
raid labour. In 1903 the Employment of Children 
xi ge local education authorities powers to make 
naws restricting child labour. Up to the outbreak 
(war only ninety-eight of the 329 authorities had 
"xe such by-laws affecting the general employment 
‘dren, and only 131 had placed a check upon 
"len trading in the streets. Certain forms of 
‘i wageearning labour, particularly street-trading, 
vide such snares and pitfalls that no child should 
e subjected to the ordeal and temptations lurking in 
+1 occupations. While many survive the trial un- 
td, it proves for others the slippery slope to 
talwreckage, the cult of the loafer and the wastrel. 
% sevalence of the less vicious forms of child wage- 
-«ng labour out of school hours (in Birmingham 
an 10,000 children were so employed in 1913-14) 
the frequent regular absences from school for this 
+, winked at by certain authorities, is a serious 
sme to the individual child’s development, and a 
«xus drag on the efficiency of the primary school. 
T> half-time system in vogue in the textile industries 
‘i: already carried its own condemnation. Child 
„tur stands to-day at the bar publicly arraigned. 
Ty tied and sleepy scholar, the disorganised school, 
> as of parental control, the early declaration of 
‘condence, the stunted growth, the maimed and 
wkared body, are but a few charges in the indict- 
xn laid against child labour. ‘The case is clearly 
sen, and legislation must sweep this menace from 
ar industrial system. 


EXTENSION OF SCHOOL AGE. 

The law relating to attendance at school is very 
“Tpicated. Under the Act of 1870 attendance was 
mace compulsory between the ages of five and ten; 
%3 limit was raised to eleven in 1893, and to twelve 
" 9, where it has too fong remained. Many 
rities have used their statutory powers to enforce 
- me attendance until fourteen years of age, when 
a cild passes entirely from educational control, 
“sgh the Board of Education pays grants for 
Tendance at a primary school of those who do not 
= the age of sixteen during the school year. It 
see Lord Gainsford, Mr. Fisher’s predecessor 
nae ard of Education, that the number leaving 
i school annually under thirteen years of 
ati thirteen is 176,000, and before reach- 
Cal after 1S 336,000, while only 40,000 remain at 
al mia ee fourteen years of age. Of this 
indary of only about one in ten proceed to a 
2% of the r an evening continuation school. In 
ee iip wastage of educational effort and the 
isa SS : national efficiency, the most urgent 
wr ae relorms awaiting enactment by Parlia- 
di The 


nipe olen of half-time, and other forms of 


è) The "8, child labour. 

zr the bhai of street-trading by persons 

(“i The raisin sixteen or eighteen. . . 

8 from eae = the statutory minimum leaving 
o fourteen, accompanied by powers 


der | 
* bal by. 
4 Sixteen by-laws to enforce attendance to fifteen 
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It is little use -to attempt to extend the super- 
structure of higher education provided by secondary, 
technical, and oontinuation schools, urgent though 
these extensions are, until the foundations in the 
primary schools are truly and firmly laid. 

Into the problems of this superstructure of further 
education time forbids me to enter; but I wish, in 
passing, to emphasise the urgent need for the estab- 
lishment of a compulsory system of day continuation 
schools accompanied by a statutory limitation of the 
hours of labour. It is very encouraging to note that 
the Departmental Committee on Juvenile Education 
in Relation to Employment after the War unani- 
mously recommends in its recent report that all 
young persons between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen should attend day continuation classes for 
not fewer than eight hours a week for forty weeks 
in the year. I further emphasise the need for ex- 
tended facilities in all the higher branches of technical, 
commercial, scientific, and industrial education, and 
the need for the opening of all institutions of univer- 
sity and kindred rank to those able to profit fully 
thereby, irrespective of creed, status, or means. 


A CHANGE IN THE NaTION’s ATTITUDE. 


These developments can only take place by the 
nation’s will. That will can only be exercised when 
the nation’s soul has fully awakened to the sacred 
duty laid upon it—the education of its future citizens. 
Precedent to reform, then, must be a fundamental 
change in the attitude of the nation as a whole to- 
wards its schools, colleges, and universities, and 
towards those who labour in them, both to teachers 
and taught. The social conscience of the nation must 
arouse from its slumber. Every obstacle of poverty 
or of social disability standing in the way of a child’s 
receipt of the highest education by which he is able 
fully to profit must be removed by, and at the ex- 
pense of, the community. The upkeep of education 
must be removed from the taint of charity. No parent, 
except in very few cases, pays the whole cost of the 
higher or university education of his offspring. The 
financial support for making efficient citizens and 
equipping skilled workers must be granted as readily 
and as amply in the coming time of peace as have 
been the provisions for national efficiency in waging 
war. Organised labour and organised capital may 
well avoid contests of strength in which the children 
are deeply scarred, and, instead, find the common 
factor in the child’s welfare. Education in its fullest 
sense is a training for life, and not merely a pre- 
paration for a definite vocation in life, and at all 
points of contact with life, from infancy to adoles- 
cence, education must be made a life-saving process 
as well as a process of development of the faculties. 


THe Fattinc SuppLy oF TEACHERS. 


The reforms I have indicated are of supreme im- 
portance, yet every attempt to set them afoot is fore- 
doomed to failure unless accompanied by immediate 
steps to secure an adequate supply of qualified 
teachers. Every single project carries with it an 
added demand for further teachers. For example, 
the raising of the leaving age to fourteen would retain 
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an additional 250,000 children for at least a year, 
which on a basis of forty children per teacher—not 
by any means a liberal standard of staffing—would 
require an additional 6,000 fully qualified teachers. 
Elaborate buildings and well-furnished schools, with- 
out teachers with the highest ideals and well trained 
to practise those ideals, are as ships without men. 
But the supply is failing apart from the fact that 
of the 20,000 teachers on war-service many will either 
remain in the Army or Navy, or find other posts with 
brighter prospects. The number of intending teachers 
in 1906 was 11,gor, and this fell to 5,679 in 1912, 
and although a slight increase to 6,938 is shown in 
1916, the improvement is quite inadequate to warrant 
any confidence for the future. From these numbers 
must be deducted a large percentage who fail to 
qualify. Figures given by the Board of Education 
in 1915 show that in a recent year only 63 per cent. 
of the bursars and 53 per cent. of the pupil teachers 
afterwards proceeded to a training college to com- 
plete their qualifications. Thus only a few more than 
half the 6,030 entrants, the average number for the 
last six years, are likely to become fully qualified 
teachers. This supply of 3,000 per annum is totally 
inadequate, as the wastage amongst teachers, has been 
estimated at 7,000 yearly, due to loss by death, super- 
annuation, breakdown in health, transfer to other 
more lucrative walks of life, and to marriage, which 
was found over a period of twenty years to account 
for 75 per cent. of the removals of women teachers 
from the profession. 

To cope with this decline various remedies have 
been tried. The pupil teacher system has been revived. 
With the consent and approval of the Board of 
Education, the local authorities hold out bribes to 
intending teachers in the form of free secondary 
education and bursarships. Others go a step further 
and offer a money grant towards the cost of a college 
training, on condition that the recipient binds him- 
self to return to the service of that authority. In 
addition to this golden staircase to the teaching pro- 
fession, bright and alluring pictures, more or less 
illusory, have been painted, alleging that teaching is 
easy work, that the hours are short, the holidays 
long, and the occupation respectable. * Distance 
lends: enchantment to the view.’’ Surely the pictures 
should be sufficiently attractive to allure recruits. For 
a time they fulfilled their purpose. Young people 
entered the profession full of hope, only to find it 
was a good profession—‘‘to get out of.” The truth 
is out. The other side of the picture is open to all 
who read its unmistakable warning—that to become 
a teacher is to face scanty recognition for toil, to 
give the best energies without rewards at all com- 
parable with those of similar walks of life. 


MEAGRE SALARIES. 

Here are the facts relating to the salaries of full- 
time certificated teachers as shown by the latest in- 
formation published by the Board of Education in 
1915. In England and Wales, out of 105,000 cer- 
tificated teachers, two headmasters, one headmistress, 
one certificated assistant-master, and 218 certificated 
assistant-mistresses received less than £50 per annum 
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—that is, less than 19s. 3d. per week. (I intention: 
reduce to weekly amounts these starvation wa; 
paid to sweated teachers, as so many people for 
to divide teachers’ salaries by 52.) The facts are 


Certificated Certificated Less 


masters mistresses than Less than 
L S 
20 Sa 219 www 50 = 193 per Week 
42 sis 1,135 gad b0 = 23 as ee 
315 4,508  .... 70 = 27 RA i 
758 13,020 ... SO = 30 s5 3 


Viewed in another way :— 
468 headmasters 
Received less ti 
4100 a year = | 
38s. 6d. 


4,753 certiticated as- 

sistant-masters 

4,847 headmistresses than 

32,013 certificated as- week. 
sistant-mistresses 


Total 42,111 certificated teachers 


From these meagre sums £3 12s. for men : 
£2 8s. for women are deducted every year towa 
an equally meagre superannuation allowance. Th 
thousands of professional, educated men and wom 
selected by the State, medically examined at m 
than one stage of their academic preparation : 
professional training, tested by his Majesty's 
spectors of schools as to fitness over and over ag 
—these men and women are disgracefully and shar 
fully paid. These are strong words, but not 
strong in face of the facts, whether viewed in th 
individual incidence or in bulk—t.e. 42,111 out 
105,930 fully certificated teachers employed in 1a 
or about 40 per cent., received less than 38s. | 
week. Further, these figures take no account 
the salaries of 41,000 uncertificated, teachers a 
13,000 supplementary teachers, in which classes 1 
salaries are probably not more than 50 per cent. 
those for the certificated teachers above mentioned 


PROSPECTS AND PROMOTION. 


Another aspect of the problem is the opening 
to voung educated people of other avenues and wa 
of life which are more attractive in prospects, | 
costly in training, less exacting in the daily ta: 
and more substantially remunerative. The ba 
successfully competes with the classroom for ; 
services of the educated woman. The counting-hou 
the insurance office, the engineering works, to s 
nothing of the other professions, provide far brigh 
prospects for the vouth than he can hope to real 
as a-teacher. Thus the teaching profession star 
to lose its fair proportion of the supply of the b 
brains the nation produces. The only sources 
supply likely to remain permanently are the f 
vocationally called to the labour, and those who fi 
themselves eliminated from other more coveted pe 
tions by the sieve of competition. 

Those already in the service find themseh 
cramped, barred, and chained by small prosnect 
promotion to higher posts, both professional a 
administrative, and by the narrow limits of the sc: 
of salaries. The class-master of to-day has in mx 
large towns only a 1 in roo chance of promotion 
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headmastership. and this for the fortunate few 
‘ly takes place before they are forty-five years of 
è His position is therefore practically permanent, 
dhis salary stationary until the end—his retirement 
sixty-five years of age. If the fully qualified class- 
ither is to Survive as a professionally living force 
we schocls, the outlook must be made brighter 
d the position such as will provide for an educated 
or woman a satisfactory career in itself and 
cn its own confines. The present salaries fall 
t short of such prospects. 


INADEQUATE PENSIONS. 

It:dequate retiring allowances further accentuate 
rcick upon the supply of teachers. The maximum 
ton for a master retiring now at sixty-five years 
la, after forty-five years of service, is £69, and 
Ki mistress £,60. Further, the Teachers’ Super- 
mation Act of 1898 applies only to service in State- 
èi primary schools. Service in a secondary, tech- 
‘a. o other school does not count. This places 
s cbstacle im the way of that free intercourse from 
© type of school to another which is so essential 
v the life and vigour of our educational system 
tm the kindergarten to the university. A pension 
ne embracing all sections of the profession is 
ez overdue. The retiring age of sixty-five is far 
w igh, and retirement should be optional at sixty. 
k tact that the premiums paid (43 12s. per annum 
xmn and £52 8s. for women for possibly forty-five 
ars) are non-returnable in the case of death before 
son age is unsatisfactory. 


CONCLUSION. 


To lay bare the cankerous wound which is sapping 
¥ lifeblood of the teaching profession has not been 
! peasant operation to me, and but for a strong 
«x of duty—a duty to the profession to which we 
us roud to helong—a duty to the children of our 
ita duty to the future progress of our Empire— 
| wuld in very pity for a noble calling have pre- 
ered to draw the veil over the poverty prevailing 
11x teaching profession. But educational reform 
`n the air. Of programme-making there is no end. 
ht programme, made in the deliberate time of 
cat, stands the test unimpaired in the time of war. 
her educational bodies are equally agreed upon 
k essentials. Parliament need not delay. To wait 
X a peace declaration would be fraught with serious 
szer to education. So I urge you, standing, as 
ôu do, arrayed and in line with all the best forces of 
gress, to press forward.to a successful issue. I 
ivt great hope for the future. I believe the heavy 
“vail of war must of necessity give birth to a more 
‘mpathetic treatment of the child. And in this new 
wrd of sympathy the teacher must play the dominant 
«e. For, as has been well said :— 

“The greatest of all influences in the schools will 
t the personality of the teacher. It is he who will 
mte upon the plastic heart and mind, kindle the 
ve of hero-worship, inspire with noble idealism, and 
ude the unfolding character, with all its weakness 
ud immaturity, to a full development and the realisa- 
n of some, at least, of its splendid possibilities.” 
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MR. FISHER’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROPOSALS. 


Mr. FISHER introduced the Education Estimates in 
the House of Commons on April 19th, too late for us 
to deal in detail with his masterly speech in this issue, 
but we hope to return next month to the policy adum.- 
brated by the President of the Boara of Education. 

The sum which Mr. Fisher asked the House to vote 
for education in 1917-18, being greater by £3,829,045 
than the amount voted by Parliament in the year 
1916-17, involves the largest increase as compared 
with the Estimates of the preceding year which is 
known in the history of the Board of Education. Our 
total expenditure on education in England and Wales 
amounts to 440,000,000, “eight times the value of 
our annual importation of oranges and bananas,” as 
Mr. Fisher said. . 

After considering the ordinarv Estimates concerned 
with education as we knew it last year, the President 
proceeded to explain the purposes for which the 
increased Estimates are required. An additional grant 
for elementary education of £3,420,000 is to be made 
to local authorities in accordance with the scheme— 
36s. per child in average attendance, minus the 
produce of a 7d. rate, plus three-fifths of the salary 
expenditure, and plus one-fifth of the other net ex- 
penditure—which means that more grant will be paid 
to the poor than to the rich authority, more to the 
generous than to the niggardly authority, more to 
the authority which believes in flesh and blood than 
the authority which puts its trust in bricks and 
mortar. The conditions to be attached to the grant 
may be summarised as :— 

1. The maintenance of an adequate and suitable 
staff of teachers. 

2. The progress of older scholars by means of special 
schools or otherwise. 

3. The provision for teaching of handicrafts, 
cookery, gardening, and other special subjects. 

4. The efficiency with which the law of school 
attendance is administered. 

After describing secondary schools as “the key of 
the situation,” Mr. Fisher explained the purposes for 
which the increased grant of £433,500 for secondary 
education is to be used. ‘‘It will,” he said, ‘“‘enable 
the secondary-school teachers to receive better salaries; 
it will enable them to contribute to a pension fund; 
a part of the money no doubt will be expended in 
improving equipment.” The Board proposes to raise 
the grant per pupil in all types of aided secondary 
schools by £2, but conditions are to be attached to 
the increased grants. Provision must be made for the 
organisation of advanced work in secondary schools, 
with sufficient assistance to poor children taking these 
courses, and the multiplicity of examinations is to 
be discouraged. 

Mr. Fisher made it clear that these additional grants 
constitute an instalment—in view of the country’s 
needs educationists will say a very small instalment 
—of the Government’s plan of educational reform. 
But he promised for the future a better co-ordinatien 
of all types and grades of school; the development of 
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country schools; the establishment of nursery schools ; 
the raising of the school age to fourteen; and the 
inauguration of a reasonable continuation-school 
system. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


THE President of the Board of Education has written 
to Prof. I. Gollancz that the proposal to establish a 
* Shakespeare Day” in the schools as a national in- 
stitution has his hearty sympathy, and that he is pre- 
pared to instruct his Majesty’s inspectors to authorise 
any necessary deviations from the time-tables in schools 
which wish to observe a "Shakespeare Day.” The 
movement ‘is to be entirely free, date and details to 
be left to local initiative. The Shakespeare Associa- 
tion is forming a special committee of representatives 
of educational bodies and others for the purpose of 
furthering the proposal. A meeting will be held at 
King’s College, Strand, London, on May 3rd, at 
5-30 p.m., when Prof. Gollancz, president of the 
association, will give an address on the subject. 


THE annual service, as arranged by the executive 
committee appointed by representatives of most of the 
associations of teachers, both elementary and second- 
ary, will be held, with the kind permission of the Dean 
and Chapter, in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the evening 
of Ascension Day, May 17th, at six o'clock. All mem- 
bers of the teaching profession are cordially invited. 
Tickets of,admission are not required, and there will 
be no reserved seats. The committee is of opinion 
that the service should again take the form of a 
Service of Intercession in connection with the war, and 
arrangements are being made accordingly. The ser- 
mon will be preached by the Rev. Canon Newbolt. 


THE retiring chairman of the London Education 
-Committee has taken occasion to make a statement 
regarding the educational work of the London County 
Council during the past twelve years. The state- 
ment is intended to show in what directions the 
council’s heavy expenditure has gone, and just why 
.it is that London claims larger grants from the 
National Exchequer. The list of the council’s activi- 
ties is too long to be quoted here in full. We note, 
however, that the council now possesses twenty-two 
secondary schools, sixteen of which have been pro- 
vided by the council, the remaining six having been 
_ transferred from independent governing bodies. The 
council has also aided, during the past year, thirty- 
four other schools, which are dealt with under a 
“block grant” system for periods of three years. 
In addition to maintenance grants, the council has 
given building and equipment grants to aided second- 
ary schools. The council also claims to have set an 
example in regard to the salaries of secondary-school 
teachers, which has raised the standard of salaries 
in the provinces. Other parts of the chairman’s state- 
ment refer to central schools, open-air and special 
-schools, training colleges for teachers, trade schools, 
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evening institutes, polytechnics, university grants, . 
so on. 


Tue Joint Matriculation Board constituted by 
Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheff 
and Birmingham has revised its regulations for 
trance to the faculties of medicine, and no lon 
requires that Latin should be taken as an obliga 
subject. The conditions imposed by the board 
entry to the faculty of medicine are now identical \ 
the general conditions for entrance to the sev 
faculties of the Universities. The regulations of 
Joint Matriculation Board do not affect the power 
any University to impose further conditions for e1 
into any faculty. The further conditions imposec 
any University can be learned on application to 


registrar. 


THe Uplands summer meeting for teachers 
parents will be held from Tuesday, July 31st, 
Thursday, August 16th, 1917, at the Normal Colk 
Bangor, North Wales. All communications relat 
to the meeting should be addressed to Miss A. 
Purvis, Lady Lane, Bingley, Yorks. 


Tue activities of Middlesbrough range round 
commodity—iron, and it is urged that the educa 
authority has an excellent opportunity to be an edi 
tional pioneer and to establish schools, which chilc 
will wish to attend, because they are treated as 1 
viduals, and which will retain a hold upon them 
form a centre for them during adolescence. The p 
tical suggestions are definite: ‘* Let the school b 
place where the child learns by doing and not by be 
talked at.” Rooms should be allotted to, and fi 
for, subjects, and each room should be worked 
whole time. Teachers should teach their ‘‘strot 
subject. Avoid standards and fit each child into 
place as regards each subject, so that he may prog 
at his own speed. Reduce the amount of writ 
English should be used as a means of express 
drawing should be drawing and not art. In a 
metic lop off the useless matter, and proceed as s 
as possible to mathematics, which is most esser 
to the town. Finally, let the school become a c 
munity doing its own repairs, making its | 
materials, and, therefore, an expression of corpo 
life as a unit fitting into due place with other sc 
community units both above and below. These. 
gestions from the Director of Education were, 
learn from the School Government Chronicle, appr 
by the education committee, and a further report 
the establishment of such schools is to be prepare 


Sir Napier SHAW, F.R.S., contributed to the O 
terly Journal of the Royal Meteorological Society 
January a paper in which he set forth his view: 
‘‘Meteorology for Schools and Colleges.” He { 
shadows a time when meteorology will be recogn 
as a subject of national importance, and considers 
it will be necessary for the subject-matter of met 
ology to be arranged in some sort of order of deve 
ment to suit various ages of students. The sch 
which teach meteorological facts m relation to 
graphy, and attempt an explanation of those { 
suited to the immature minds of ‘older children, 
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prently, doing satisfactory work. The ground- 
wk of the subject with map, diagram, and statistical 
bes, and a development of the. facts correlated with 
aschool science course, is suitable for schools. The 
ikes, however, are in a different category. There 
a distinct lack of the superstructural development 
imaeorology, in which the imperfect explanations 
lite schools, which may be fairy tales, are displaced 
f reasoned statements, dealing with measured quan- 
ie, of tħe relation between cause and effect. The 
bi exists for text-books specially written for meteor- 
bests with the necessary physical introductions. 
bee is an urgent call for a masterly chapter on 
taion; for the whole of the phenomena owe their 
wie power to the sun. The experienced teacher of 
kicrology is scarcely to be found at present in col- 
ke, and not frequently in schools. 


Tir Educational Review (U.S.A.) for March con- 

_ bas two articles: ‘Should Specialists Specialise? ’’ 
w Prol, W. T. Forster, of Reed College, and ‘‘ Some 
befctions on the Liberal Curriculum,” by Miss 
ace Goodale, of Barnard College. Prof. Forster 
Yks that the controversy between practical and cul- 
S studies is perhaps the most futile of modern 
asions. No subject can be sensibly considered 
sige the animating’ purpose of the teacher, the 
rie = student, and the dominating spirit of 
is Democracy has often tried to abolish 
ee ost by decree, and our schools have long 
i the assumption that all children are fit 
ie orms of higher education ; but the great 
; oe of men and women are ,dependent upon 
ae a the education of such leaders is no less 
K E the education of plumbers. The world 
a y, J abundant measure, available men and 
~% Eo to the tasks of leadership; and for 
Gee urged that we need broadly cultural 
i P Goodale avers that a liberal educa- 
PSN comprise in some form or other 
representing the fields of language and 

be the natural and the social sciences; and 
ugh P of such education is classics, vitally 
“he to Pied for the effect upon the student’s 
a Asa tad and to distinguish successfully 
ai: and ideas, but for the effect of clas- 
breadth of ee student’s personality, towards 
Esine Of the a y, TE of perception, and 
Ceke tow yo humanity. Modern tendencies 
ards an emphasis upon the things of 


ierature, 
“at the 


iJe mind 

E Nab of the spirit, and education is con- 

but with the erely with the: making of a livelihood, 
making of men and women. 

MR. ALe i 


ie easel principal of one of the 
eee rooklyn, described, in a recent 
d Society, a suggested modification 

In general all rican method of controlling a school. 
su inte authority is vested in the principal or 
conduct of the a teachers have no voice in the 
by the gra i airs of the school except occasion- 
ected to b of a benevolent autocrat. They are 
$ i implicitly, and to carry out the 
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directions of their superiors without murmur or ques- 
tion. The writer administers his school democratic- 
ally; all school problems, administrative and peda- 
gogic, are presented for free discussion to the teachers 
concerned, all solutions are submitted for their com- 
ment, and are adopted only when approved by the 
majority; the approved solution is entrusted to -the 
teachers to execute. There are regular meetings of 
the staff as a “ teachers’ council.” This experiment 
has been tried for four years, and has resulted in the 
development of the spirit of co-operation and har- 
mony throughout the school, for the teachers carry 
out similar ideas within the classrooms. The teachers 
were invited to express their views upon the system; 
some of their remarks əre interesting. The teacher 
is credited with a certain amount of brain-power ; the 
spirit of servility has disappeared.. Every teacher can 
say "our school ” instead of the usual “his school.” 
Teachers are brought into close relation with each 
other; thus the formation of cliques is avoided. The 
net result has been a development in the human per- 
sonality of the teaching staff. 


We learn from School and Society that on Sep- 
tember 1st, 1917, when the United States Federal 
Child-labour Law becomes operative, 27,000 factory 
children between the ages of ten and thirteen, and 
17,000 children in mines and quarries aged ten to 
fifteen, will be thrown out of employment. Most of 
the factory children are working in the Southern 
States, chiefly in textile mills. Most of the mining 
children are at least fourteen. It is not expected that 
many of these children will go to school; they will 
probably find work in a bakery, laundry, or in some 
other unregulated occupation. If the State School 
Law requires only four months’ school attendance 
annually, or permits exemption on the score of poverty, 
the boy is not to be expected to care greatly for 
education; and if the new law does not require in- 
spection of bakeries, etc., the boy will certainly find 
some employment. In addition to these children, 
there are 100,000 others, aged fourteen and fifteen, 
whose hours of labour will be reduced. In the South, 
for example, more than 20,000 children who are work- 
ing eleven hours a day will then work only eight 
hours. These circumstances indicate the necessity 
that the State Legislatures shall take some action to 
meet this dire situation. The total number of pupils 
attending the public elementary schools is about 
eighteen millions, with an approximate annual ‘expendi- 
ture of a hundred million pounds sterling. The 
Southern States spend on education less than a 
quarter of the expenditure per head of the population 
of many Northern States. | . 


Pror. Davin SNEDDEN addressed. the History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland on the 
subject ‘‘ History and other Social Sciences in the Edu- 
cation of Youths Twelve to Eighteen Years of Age.” 
His notes are reproduced in School and Society. His- 
tory teaching at present aims almost wholly and 
exclusively at the memorisation of highly concentrated 
verbal statements of historical facts and generalisa- 


t tions of almost encyclopedic extent and variety. 


ee 


There is no suggestion as to the actual functioning 
of this concentrated verbal knowledge. in the culture 
and social capacities actually required of the citizen 
living and co-operating in a twentieth-century demo- 
cracy. Rare teachers of exceptional ability in history 
have an almost magical capacity of making the past 
live in the present, but it is a mistake to assume 
that teachers in general ought to be equally able to 
interest their pupils. In history there are areas which 
present great difficulties to the minds of well-informed 
adults; children, of course, can painfully acquire a 
verbal grasp of the compressed descriptions which 
form so large a portion of the history texts; yet, on 
the other hand, there are endless materials suited to 
the learning capacities, natural or constrained, of 
groups of children of all ages and conditions. The 
methods adopted by the rare teachers will be sugges- 
tive, but methods adapted to teachers of good average 
ability will still have to be devised and tested. 


SCOTTISH. 


THE secondary-school pupils are once more free 
from the incubus of the leaving certificate examina- 
tions, which have weighed them down since the begin- 
ning of the session. In a well-ordered educational 
system examinations should figure merely as an in- 
cident in the school course, but in Scotland the leaving 
certificate examinations fill the whole educational 
stage. Teachers and pupils alike bow down and serve 
them, and the whole current of secondary-school life 
sets strongly towards them. The position is thor- 
oughly unhealthy, and all are agreed that something 
must be done to break down their dominance, but no 
commonly accepted plan for doing so has yet emerged. 
The papers set this year were on the whole extremely 
fair, especially in the higher grade. In the lower- 
grade papers no endeavour seems to have been made 
to temper the wind to the shorn lambs of war-times. 
The questions set were in every case quite up to 
the old standards, and in one case, English, were 
altogether beyond the capacity of the pupils. Doubt- 
less the standard of pass will be lowered to bring out 
the same percentage of successful candidates as in 
previous years, but that will not remove the feeling 
of soreness and injustice in the minds of the teachers 
and pupils affected. 


Tue Government has once more given evidence of 
its utter disregard of Scottish sentiment and feeling. 
In the new Reconstruction Committee, as in the old, 
there is not, so far as we know, a single Scotsman, 
and certainly no Scotsman with any pretence to a 
knowledge of Scottish educational conditions. Scot- 
tish members of Parliament, who should be the first 
to resent this public flouting of themselves and of 
their country, remain silent and apathetic. Last 
session they offered a spirited resistance to the Govern- 
ment’s neglect of Scottish interests, and obtained a 
few minor concessions; but this year they have com- 
pletely effaced themselves, and accept every rebuff 
with becoming meekness. The Educational Institute 
has entered a vigorous protest against the action of 
the Government, and kas appealed to the Scottish 
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members of Parliament to take instant action to $ 
guard the national interests. 


+ 


THE vexed question of the war bonus to teacher 
Edinburgh, to which reference was made last mo 
has at length been settled. Teachers have ga 
their main point by the Board withdrawing the cl: 
requiring applicants to make an eleemosynary ap 
to the schools: committee. Edinburgh teachers 
to be congratulated on the successful stand they ł 
made against an attack upon their professional sta 
The action of the School Board in persisting so | 
with the hated clause has greatly disappointed 
friends. Edinburgh School Board has a long 
honourable record behind it. Its scale of sala 
gives a lead to the rest of the country; its condit 
of service are not unduly onerous; and its relat: 
with its teaching staff have in the main been 
tinguished by confidence and friendliness. The b: 
sliding of one with such a creditable record has tł 
a grievous blow to all friends of education, and } 
hoped that this single lapse from virtue does 
portend a retrogression of Edinburgh to the ordir 
school board type. 


AT the recent meeting of the Joint Board ot 
aminers of the Scottish Universities it was resol 
to make English a compulsory subject of examinat 
for all candidates from the colonies and dependenc 
Hitherto such candidates have been admitted if t 
satisfied the requirements for admission to appro 
universities in their own country. It has been fou 
however, that many students thus gained entrance 
the university who were unable to profit by th 
study there owing: to their ignorance of English. 
prevent hardships to candidates who were reckoni 
on the continuance of the present conditions, it v 
agreed not to make the new regulation operative ur 
the beginning of the academic year 1919-20. 


On the invitation of the School Board of Glasgı 
a conference of school board representatives was h 
in Glasgow to discuss the educational interests of t 
country. The Rev. Dr. Smith, Partick, presided 01 
a large audience, and the proceedings, though p 
tracted, are said to have been harmonious. That m 
well have been the case, as the conference refused 
face questions on which there were known to 
differences of opinion. The following resolutions we 
agreed to: (1) That the legal school age should 
from five to fourteen without exemptions; (2) tl 
larger administrative areas for educational purpos 
should be set up, and that the authority should 
ad hoc as at present; (3) that improved stat 
and salaries should be given to teachers; (4) that the 
should be compulsory attendance at continuati 
classes up to seventeen years of age. 


TeacHers of all ranks are at last awakening to t 
fact that improvement in their conditions can on 
come from their own united and persistent effor' 
The profession is alive to-day as never before, and 
determined to wring from the niggardly educati 
authorities greatly improved salaries, better conditio 
of service, and a real participation in directing t 
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evational system of the country. As one of the 
jis towards this, they have resolved to form a great 
v} ssional fund to be used for both offensive and 
‘famsive purposes. Local authorities, who view the 
vukening of teachers with fear and suspicion, do not 
citaite to call the new fund a ‘strike fund.” But 
wihers are not to be daunted by any of the old 
mventions. They declare quite frankly that if neces- 
avy the fund will be used for strike purposes, but 
y^ also maintain that if the fund is big enough 
fers Will be no question of a strike, which they 
gerd as a policy of despair. Of one thing they are 
imiutely confident, that the seething unrest in their 
aks will not subside until they have been granted 
a honourable place alongside the other professions. 


THE report of the Carnegie Trust for the year 1915-16 

“xs that the operations of the trust continue to be 
“rasly affected by the war. The number of student 
~neficiames is only about half the usual complement, 
wile the ranks of the rescarch fellows and scholars 
hne been greatly depleted. Notwithstanding the ad- 
verse conditions, much valuable work seems to have 
"n done by the research department. In the physical 
i3i chemical sections the investigations have been 
. ccerned not so much with questions of purely scien- 
ṣa interest as with problems having a direct bearing 
-ra war operations. It is pleasing to find the trustees 
.w to report that important scientific and technical 
-sistance has been rendered to the nation through 
træ investigations. In the historical and linguistic 
ctin the work of one of the fellows, Miss May 
burns, comes in for special mention. Her thesis on 
‘The Language of Alphonse Daudet ” gained for her 
‘+ Doctorate of Letters from the University of Paris, 
sh high commendation for originality and research. 
Ja the financial side, the transfer of the original U.S. 
“el Corporation bonds into War Loan stock has 
“sited in an enhanced capital of £367,000. The 
verve fund has also been increased, and now stands 
33 quarter of a million. 


'\.a prefatory note to the report, the secretary, Sir 
v S. M'Cormick, pays a ‘short but finely phrased 
abue to the first .chairman of the trust, the 
av: Earl of Elgin. The universities of Scotland stand 
sdebted to him for invatuable ‘service. For fifteen 
vars his main interests have been centred in the 
“airs of the trust, and he exercised a most faithful 
sesight of all its manifold activities. The selec- 
wi of Lord Balfour as his successor in the chair has 
>en universally approved, as he showed an intimate 
“owledge of educational questions during his tenure 
~i the office of Secretary for Scotland. 


IRISH. 


THE Birrell grant of £40,000 was paid to the 
‘hals through the Intermediate Education Office at 
*: end of March. No new conditions have been 
"tened to its payment, ‘in spite of warnings issued 
* the Government authorities: that this would be 
‘we if the existing conditions were not observed. 
eh Assistant-masters’ Association protests against 
>. on the ground that it was intended by the grant 
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to bring the, salaries of a specified number of lay 
assistant-teachers up to a certain annual minimum, 
and unless this is done, the grant is failing of its 
proper effect. It is regrettable that this should be 
so, and no adequate educational reason can be 
assigned for it; but in view of a registration scheme 
for intermediate-school teachers being shortly adopted, 
the Government probably prefers to adhere to the 
temporary conditions for the present. Meanwhile there 
is no doubt that the grant has been of the greatest 
benefit to assistant-masters generally. 


We announced in these columns two or three months 
ago that the registration of intermediate teachers 
would come into force this summer, and that applica- 
tions for registration would be able to be made im- 
mediately after Easter. This was generally under- 
stood to be the case, as it was affirmed on good 
authority that the Lord-Lieutenant had approved 
the rules proposed by the Registration Council. It 
now appears that, although not so stated at the time, 
this approval was provisional. The rules have been 
submitted by the Lord-Lieutenant to legal opinion, 
and certain suggestions have been made by the 
lawyers and referred to the council for consideration. 
This will certainly delay the publication of the scheme 
and the date when it will become operative. The Act 
of Parliament containing the provision for registra- 
tion assigns to the Registration Council the dutv of 
framing regulations for the register, and states that 
the Intermediate Education Board shall form and 
keep the register in the manner prescribed by the 
regulations. The wording of the Act is not so pre- 
cise as one would desire, and it may take some time 
to adjust the relations of the council and the board. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of schools in the north of 
Ireland have signed a memorial to the Intermediate 
Board asking that the rule prescribing a written 
examination for pass students in experimental science 
should be withdrawn. 


Tue Education Estimates for the year 1917-18 for 
Ireland of money paid by the Exchequer are: For 
national education £1,818,018, for intermediate edu- 
cation £,40,000 (the Birrell grant), and for science and 
art £152,218. 


CONFERENCES have been held this spring in Dublin 
on “The Industrial Education of Apprentices ’’ be- 
tween the Technical Education Committee of the City 
of Dublin and representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Board of National Education, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Dublin United Trades’ 
Council, and several employers’ associations. The 
heads of consideration were: (1) The desirability of ’ 
inaugurating day trade courses in the technical schools 
and the practicability of facilities being given by the 
employers for apprentices to attend these classes; 
(2) the advisability of fixing a minimum standard of 
education before a boy begins his apprenticeship; 
(3) the question of asking the National Board to give 
prominence to manual instruction in the primary 
schools; (4) a proposal to ask the National Board to 
give leaving certificates to boys who have one 
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through the sixth standard, such certificates to be 
accepted as evidence of fitness for trade classes; and 
(5) the promotion of increased interest in the tech- 
nical schools on the part of employers and trade 
societies. Mr. Fletcher, of the Department, outlined 
a suggested scheine for encouraging day classes. The 
conference was considering the matter of time being 
allowed off for apprentices to attend classes in the 
daytime, and his idea was that scholarships might be 
awarded on competition to boys who were apprenticed, 
on condition that they attended day classes for eight 
hours a week. The Department might consider such 
a scheme of scholarships if the employers were pre- 
pared to give it a fair trial. A sub-committee was 
appointed to consider the proposal. 


WELSH. 


Tue University Commission continues to receive 
evidence, and the first volume of its report is expected 
to be published shortly. There seems to be a great 
fear in the minds of certain Welshmen that the Com- 
mission may recommend the placing of control over 
Welsh University matters in the hands of a few 
people drawn chiefly from Whitehall. This idea has 
been repudiated on the part of the Commission, which 
is, in any case, of course purely advisory. A con- 
ference recently held at Shrewsbury appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up a scheme which should at once 
conform with the wishes of the Treasury as to the 
reorganisation of the University and also ‘“‘meet the 
wishes of the people of Wales for a really national 
system of higher education.” The conference is to 
meet again, and witnesses appointed by it are to lay 
the committee’s views before the Commission. 


One thing is certain, that if “a national system 
of higher education’? means a university dominated 
by representatives of local authorities, whose chief 
qualification for their work is that they have been 
elected on the strength of their local patriotism— 
a university with complicated and accommodating 
degree schemes, claiming to be a thing apart and 
supposed to be doing a work different from that 
of similar institutions, because in some mysterious 
way the Welshman is not as other men, and therefore 
claiming to stand aloof from the comity of British 
universities, and declining co-ordination and com- 
parison with them; if this is the meaning of the 
phrase, then the Welsh University must continue to 
receive from the outside world less respect and con- 
sideration than are due to it for the character and 
standard of its work. 


THE provision of adequate facilities and encourage- 
ment for Welsh studies is a different and most im- 
portant matter, and one in which the University will 
naturally be expected to take the leading part. The 
Central Welsh Board, in its evidence before the Com- 
mission, suggested that the University was not suffi- 
ciently encouraging the study of the Welsh language. 
The governing body of Bangor University College 
protested, and Sir Henry Lewis, in proposing the 
resolution of protest, criticised the action of the 
Central Welsh Board in several respects—its apparent 
intention to make Welsh compulsory for all matricu- 
lants and their supposed desire to require a knowledge 
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of it from all teachers in Wales; to restrict W 
professorships to Welshmen; and to provide for, 
presumably to attract to the colleges, monoglot We 
students. Alderman the Rev. D. H. Williams, chi 
man of the Board’s executive committee, has writ 
to the papers rebutting these criticisms, and justify 
the Board’s statement by quoting figures to sh 
that, while 40 per cent. of the pupils in intermedi 
schools studied Welsh, only 12 per cent. of the u 
versity students did so. 


THE bonuses intended to meet the extra expen 
of living caused by the war are not considered sa 
factory by teachers in any part of the country. TI 
do not approach the amounts granted to railwaym 
and the railwaymen are even now asking for mo 
on the ground that what they have received does | 
enable them to live. The teacher is steadily growi 
poorer, while the munition-worker, the artisan, | 
farmer, and the tradesman are each engaged in seti 
that whoever suffers by the war, he loses as little 
possible of his profits. Much is hoped from 3 
Fisher’s proposals, but unless the position of teach 
is much improved meanwhile, they will certai 
choose their own means of safeguarding their o 
interests after the war. Already the shortage 
teachers is serious; the director of elementary edu 
tion for Monmouthshire lately complained that 2 
men had joined the Colours, and sixty women h 
gane to banks and munition works, so that the wo 
of carrying on the schools was becoming increasing 
difficult. Of course, many returned soldiers will n 
again take up the work of teaching, and the sup; 
of young teachers is automatically cut off by the mi 
tary authorities. Certain authorities are said to - 
taking measures to attract wounded soldiers into tl 
profession; this is good, so long as it does not d 
generate into a means of getting a supply of che: 
teachers. There are signs in the advertiseme 
columns of the newspapers of attempts to get return: 
officers into private schools—' state salary required. 

THE trustees of St. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarde 
are offering ten readerships to men teachers in el 
mentary and secondary schools in Wales; the offe 
which applies to the year July Ist, 1917, to June 30t 
1918, includes three weeks’ board and residence, wi 
railway fare at the beginning and at the end of t 
time. Application should be made to the warden 
the library. | 


Ir is intended to hold the Barry Summer School | 
usual this year, and the Glamorgan County Coun 
will hold courses in mining and in mechanical a 
electrical engineering at Swansea Technical Colle: 
in August. The fee for each course of three wer 
is £2 10s., but scholarships are offered as well as f 
the Summer School, which lasts four weeks. App 
to the chief education official, Glamorgan Coun! 
Hall, Cardiff. 

Tue Rev. D. F. Davies, who was at that tin 
curate of Llangollen, volunteered for service early 
the war, served for eighteen months as chapla 
at the front, and was then appointed to the Recto 
of Weston Rhyn. He has volunteered to do the wo! 
of Lieut. F. W. Phelps, who was classical master- 
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angollen County School, during the latter’s absence 
service. The present curate of St. Collen’s Church, 
e Rev. Bruce Wilson, is also working in the same 
wo, 


Tit Cardiff High School inquiry is still going on, 
uf promises some interesting developments. Five 
iciers in the town have been requested to send in 
sr resignations for refusing to sign a declaration 
‘ar they were not opposed to military service. 


Tie Welsh colony in Patagonia has a secondary 
iol with more than fifty pupils. The head boy 
{ the school is a grandson of one of the original 
arders of the colony, and has a sister who is a 
ent at Cardiff University College. 


Ruoxppa teachers have contributed 42,034 to the 
var fund of the N.U.T.; this sum has been raised 
w a voluntary levy. Teachers and pupils together 
we also sent £554 to the Netley and other hos- 
uls, and ~£,623 to the Y.M.C.A. and other war 
ods, besides raising 451,714 by means of flag days. 
ile is also a gratifying response to the appeal of 
te secondary-school teachers’ war fund. 


THE LATIN PERIOD. 
n First Rules for Latin Prose, with Hints and 


biamples. By T. C. Weatherhead. Large 8vo 
ble folding card. (Cambridge University Press.) 
“J net. 


(2) Biennium Latinum: a Translation and Composi- 

st Book for Beginners. By T. C. Weatherhead. 
‘i-14§ pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 2s. 6d. 
net 


3) Further Rules for Latin Prose. By T. C. 
“eatherhead. xii+1o8 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 25. net. 

i} Exercises on Rules for Latin Prose. By T. C. 
Weatherhead. ix+192 pp. (Cambridge University 
tress.) 2s. 6d. net. 

3 In Caesarem Gulielmum Oratio. By Douglas 
~`\nmonds. 1r pp. (Heffer, Cambridge.) 2d. 


Ix the first four of these we have the whole appa- 
ritus for training a boy right from the beginning up 
"the stage of writing what is (so strangely!) called 
'niinuous Latin prose. They consist of the usual 
‘ings and have been used for some time, as privately 
‘rated, in several schools; the chief claim which Mr. 
Weatherhead himself makes for them is an improved 
avangement of the order in which the main Latin 
“structions should be taught. We are willing to 
cant him this, though we fail to see much difference 
em what we know from personal experience to have 
=n the custom of many enlightened teachers already. 
“hat strikes us most is the momentous amount of 
paration which seems necessary to train a boy to 
ante the Latin period. Are not we ourselves sadly 
x iault? If we train a boy for two years (!) on such 
angs as “They will leave the native-land that blames 
tem" (we quote at random from “ Biennium”) we 
‘seht not to be surprised that it needs another two 
varful manuals to get him to write “continuous 

un prose.” 

Let it be said at once that Mr, Weatherhead’s 
er are excellent in every way for the plodding 
ue of teaching for which they have been devised, 
= e advent of the whole four at once has done 
~- to convince us that such a method is wrong 
van anything else could have done. Mr. Weather- 
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head himself seems to have been a. little bit 
impressed, but, just as the enemy when hard pressed 
summons up all his reserves, he turns his back stub- 
bornly upon modern methods with the remark: " As 
a good many teachers still prefer to teach Latin on 
lines which are not those of the ‘ Direct Method,’ I 
venture to hope this little book may find acceptance 
with some of them,” and therewith unloads the four 
upon us. 

Our No. š is a piece of “continuous Latin 
prose’? which has been published as a plea for the 
direct method of teaching Latin. It is by a boy of 
fourteen, written after three years’ study of Latin, 
by which time he would, on Mr. Weatherhead’s 
method, have been half-way through our No. 3. 
On p. 82 of this Mr. Weatherhead begins his instruc- 
tion upon the Latin “period.” We are told to ‘read 
through a continuous piece of English, and decide 
whether there is a real connection between two or 
three consecutive sentences, whether one person is 
clearly the subject throughout, and so on. Then, 
having decided which must be the principal verb 
(naturally that which gives the action which comes 
latest), remember that all other principal verbs in 
the English must be ‘side-tracked’ into subordinate 
clauses. Such clauses will occur in their chronological 
order, expressed by participles (esp. abl. abs.), cum 
with subjunctive, postquam and ubt with indicative; 
and, of course, any other sort of clause required for the 
meaning can occur, such as final (purpose), consecu- 
tive (consequence), relative, causal, concessive, condi- 
tional.” All of which is very true, but we conjecture 
that it is not the method by which the young author 
of (x) learnt to write the following :— 

“Vos oro, patres conscripti, ne omnes qui in bello 
pro patria, pro liberis, pro religione, pro populorum 
libertate, pro totius denique orbis terrarum salute sus- 
cepto, impavidi perierunt, inultos esse sinatis, ut 
morientium supplicibus, viduarum et lugentium vocibus 
aures adferatis, ut hunc, qui ne bellum dicam, latro- 
cinium enim potius quam bellum nominaretur, tam 
crudeliter gerebat, poenas meritas ac iustas solvere 
cogatis.” 

Space forbids us to quote at greater length, but 
anyone who will compare these five books will agree 
that teachers will sooner or later have to give up the 
attempt to teach the Latin ‘period ' as though it were 
a jig-saw puzzle in favour of the more enlightened 
way of teaching the Latin language (including the 
‘“‘period’’!) as though it were a language. 
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AMERICAN SPEECH. 


THe numbers of the English Journal as they 
have appeared have been noticed in THe ScHooL 
WorLD, and attention has been directed to many 
striking and interesting articles. The January, 1917, 
issue is before us, and it invites a rather longer notice 
than is usually given to a magazine. The first paper 
is by Mr. Fred Newton Scott, and is entitled ‘‘The 
Standard of American Speech.” The writer seems to 
us to mistake in toto the meaning of our general 
objection to what we understand by American speech. 
Mr. Scott begins by quoting Mr. Henry James; let 
us turn to this author and quote a few sentences 
also. In an address uttered so late as tgo5 and 
delivered before students in Pennsylvania, Mr. James 
spoke as follows :—‘‘No civilised body of men and 
women has ever left so vital an interest to run wild, 
to shift for itself, through mere adventure and acci- 
dent in the dust of life, to pick up a living by the 
wayside and the ditch. Of the degree in which a 
society is civilised, the vocal form, the vocal tone, 
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the personal social accent and sound of its intercourse, 
have always been held to be a direct reflection. That 
sound, that vocal form, the touchstone of manners, is 
the note of its having in one poor imperfect human 
degree achieved civilisation. Judged in this light, it 
must be admitted our civilisation remains strikingly 
unachieved. . . . The last of American idiosyncrasies, 
the last by which we can be conceived as represented 
in the international concert of culture, would be a 
pretension to a tone standard. Other nations have a 
tone standard; we alone flourish in undisturbed and 
something like sublime unconsciousness of any such 
possibility. America makes a care for tone impossible.” 

Thus Mr. Henry James in a paper which should 
be reprinted by itself; and, though we have quoted 
the very mildest part of his utterance, he seems in 
these words to have hit the nail on the head. The 
English Journal does not appear to know that British 
objection to American speech has little to do with 
slang. American slang in its proper place is about 
the best poetry America possesses. Nor is the objec- 
tion concerned with slight peculiarities of syntax, 
which as often as not are racy as the slang is. It 
is not a matter of vocabulary, of dialect, or of idiom. 
England, as evervone knows, allows large margins 
in the matter of dialectal peculiarities, idiomatic and 
other peculiarities, to pass muster as accepted English, 
although the vagaries of fashion can scarcely be 
accounted for. But the American tone, the twang, 
the intonation-wave and curl—the most general and 
accepted hall-mark of States and Canadian speech— 
this is what all lovers of America on “this side” 
would like to see changed. The origin of it is 
shrouded in mystery, some authorities holding that 
it is due to climate, some attributing it to Puritan 
or Roundhead ancestry, and one authority at least 
maintaining that it is a legacy of the Red Indian, to 
whom in the matter of craniometrics the modern 
American is slowly approaching. The present writer 
has tried in vain to get a pronouncement from 
phoneticians on this motor-horn voice, and puts for- 
ward tentatively the suggestion that the States have 
Invented it by tensing the walls of the larynx and 
those of the resonance-chambers—and that it is the 
mark of America of which America herself is most 
proud. Miss Dora Jones, writing as an American 
on the technique of speech, is emphatic in her con- 
demnation of her countrymen and countrywomen; and 
while no writer on speech wishes to attack a natural 
development, it does seem to us that if.the English 
Journal of Chicago is going to take up all sides of 
the language it might do worse than institute an 
inquiry into the origin, beauty, and meaning of the 
American twang. We hope this word “twang ” will 
not offend, but, really, there is no other. 

To put the matter quite plainly, the Britisher cannot 
bring himself to believe that the cultivated American 
who writes English so well can find beautv in the 
wave and the timbre which, in nine hundred and 
ninety cases out of a thousand, are the cherished pos- 
session of the American.man—-and woman. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that this voice 
exists, sporadically, wherever English is spoken. It is 
usually called nasal, but nasality does not explain it, 
and “‘unpleasing”’ and ‘unpleasant’? are vague 
terms. 

Another paper in this issue is devoted to punctua- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that this matter will not 
be dropped, for any body of teachers or publishers 
who would reform our printed punctuation would 
deserve well of the reader. It is too much to hope 
for the destruction, root and branch, of the foolish 
apostrophe—this, perhaps, is a work for a reformer 
in spelling—but the inverted comma deserves very 
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short shrift. This novus homo, unknown to | 
Bible, spoils the beauty of every printed page. | 
the ordinary comma is not much better. Every teac 
of reading knows that punctuation has as little to 
with really good reading as pronunciation has. | 
while the latter in its place is all-important, | 
former is continually encroaching, dictating to 
from no one knows what source, and peppering | 
pages with dots worse than those of decimals. 

A. B 


A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER. 
Epictetus: The Discourses and Manual. Transla 
by P. E. Matheson. In 2 vols. 245 and 280. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 3s. 6d. net each. 

THE life of Epictetus is itself a good comment: 
upon the superiority of the things of the mind o 
those of the body; he was a Greek slave (and a la 
one too) who lived uncer the early Roman Empi 
but he has a message for us to-day. There have : 
been many English translations, one in the eightee: 
century by the learned Elizabeth Carter and anotl 
in the nineteenth by George Long. But Epicte 
is an excellent author to be translated, for he lo: 
nothing in the process. The English reader who g 
these volumes is in as good a position to know | 
Epictetus as the Greek student who peruses t 
original. We have compared the translation wi 
the original, and it is both more scholarly and liter 
than Carter’s, and less like a ‘‘crib’’ than Long 
In fact, the Pak reader owes a great debt 
gratitude to Mr. Matheson for having produced su 
a very readable translation. 

There is little in Epictetus that is not in Pla 
or Aristotle, and many of us would give the who 
of him (or all that Arrian has preserved for us) fc 
say, the " Apology ” of Plato. It may be that Epictet 
was not so fortunate in having Arrian for his puf 
as Socrates was in having Plato; but certainly- 
whether it be his own or Arrian’s fault—we miss ` 
him the humanity of Plato. ‘The interlocutors n 
being named increases the impersonal element, < 
impression which is not banished even by the entran 
of so mighty a person as an Epicurean commission 
into the lecture-room. But Mr. Matheson’s transl, 
tion does a great service in bringing home to us t! 
fact that philosophy is not an affair of the study, bı 
a way of life. Who cannot feel the reality of a pr 
cept such as this (given in Rome at such a time) 
“Serve Cæsar so long as-he requires nothing ul 
reasonable; if he requires more, give up the game’ 
And what could be better than the definition of beau! 
as consisting in the fulfilment of one’s nature? Goc 
practical precepts abound, and many may find comfo: 
in these days by reflecting upon them. The ‘con 
mon sense” of it all could not be better illustrate 
than by the following from the “Manual ” : "Ever 
thing has two handles, one by which you can «arr 
it, the other by which you cannot. If your brothe 
wrongs you, do not take it by that handle, the hand! 
of his wrong, for you cannot carry it by that, DU 
rather by the other handle—that he is a brothe: 
brought up with you, and then you wil! take it b 
the handle that you can carry by.” 

Mr. Matheson has prefixed to the first volume 2! 
excellent introduction on the age of Epictetus, h 
relation to Stoicism, his psychology, and his gener 
ethical philosophy. It is a good nyna, and if § 
little “unreal ”’ at times. that is the fault of his sub 
ject and not of Mr. Matheson. We read in th 
preface a hope that the preaching of one who asserte 
so unceasingly the doctrine of the independence © 
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iin's spirit may have a peculiar appeal in these days 
hen “might is right” is being thrust so much 
eure us, and we think that many will agree with, 
cd be grateful to, Mr. Matheson. But most students 
i! prefer to read and read again their favourite 
asages in Plato rather than toil up the steep hill 
Í virtue along with Epictetus. For so much does the 
-armth of personality count. 


=- — m er n M ee 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


1| Middle High German Primer. By Joseph Wright. 

1-213 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 4s. 6d. net.—The 
rs; ¿dition of this book was issued in 1888, the second 
s 18, and now we are able to greet the third 
ston, revised and enlarged. The grammatical intro- 
cation has been re-written and expanded to more than 
Wit its original size. The texts also have béen 
wely doubled by the welcome addition of eighteen 
«mns from Walther von der Vogelweide, and selec- 
‘cs from Reinmar, Ulrich von Lichtenstein, and 
‘fram von Eschenbach; the various aspects of 
‘idle High German literature are therefore much 
wur represented than before. . From every point of 
‘ew this convenient handbook has been greatly im- 
smved, and may be warmly recommended to those 
x seek a simple and pleasant introduction to Middle 
High German. 


Classics. 


d Greek Reader for Schools. By C. E. Freeman 
ad W. D. Lowe. iv+142 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 
x. 6d.—This is the best Greek reader we have seen 
ia many a year. It begins with eight simple stories 
tm Æsop, then come three pages from Theophrastus 
udmirably selected, and much more interesting for 
vs than we should have thought), five pages from 
wucan, and then the main body of the book adapted 
‘generally with very little change indeed) from Hero- 
wus, Thucydides, and Plato. What is so pleasing 
stout the book is that the extracts are not “scrappy.” 
jt boy who reads these will be able to get quite a 
“od idea of these three Greek authors. For those 
220 do not get their classes on to a continuous Greek 
shor in the second year we can imagine nothing 
~e admirable ihan this little volume. There are a 
‘reek-English vocabulary and twenty pages of notes, 
hich almost form a model of what is required in a 
«nool edition. There is a misprint in the accentua- 
“n of vi on p. 3, and a re on p. 38 which ought 
v have been omitted in the adaptation. And these 
ae the only faults we can find! We thoroughly 
“commend the book to all who have at heart the suc- 
vessful teaching of elementary Greek. 


English. 


_The Book of the Epic. By H. A. Guerber. 631 pp. 
Harrap.) tos. 6d.—The great epics of the world have 
ven dealt with for school purposes again and again 
“parately, but they have not, so far as we know, been 
vut together and retold in one volume, Here an 
aee attempt is made to tell the story of the 
be :— The Iliad,” “The Odyssey,” "The 
ood. : The Cid,” “The Lusiad,’? “The Divine 
ae Jerusalem Delivered,” ‘‘ Beowulf,” “The 
rne Queene,” “ The Arthurian Cycle,” “ The Niebel- 


kenlied,” ‘The Volsunga Saga,” "The Shah- 
pon The Ramayana,” and “The Kalevala." 
“ct this long Hist does not exhaust the book. for 


“Hiawatha” “and 


“Aucassin,” "William Tell,” 
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“Robin Hood,” ànd the work of Milton, along with 


some exotic and unknown work, are briefly outlined. 
The critic will at once ask why “ Aucassin"’ is included 
and *"‘ Joseph” left out, and will perhaps complain 
that the reader is really left without a preface, in which 
the term ‘‘epic’’ might have been defined, and the 
relation of epic to other branches of poetry established ; 
still, as the book is for the younger reader, these 
vexed questions are no doubt omitted with definite 
intention. The telling of the various stories is done in 
plain and pleasant prose, never rising, as Lamb’s does, 
to that charm which is only gained when the original 
work is closely but unobtrusively quoted. The trans- 
lations from the books are well chosen and are many, 
most of the versions being taken from standard trans- 
lators—Lord Derby, Cotterill, William Morris, 
Ormsby, Cary, Hall, Lettsom being freely called on. 
The illustrations are by artists known and unknown, 
and are lavishlv strewn through the book. They are 
of varving merit, and while most of them will delight, 
one will probably excite unintended and unholy laugh- 
ter in the school. But, after all, the book’s the thing, 
and it is as a reference and reading book and as a 
guide to the stories of the world that it will be valued. 
The author is already known by his “Myths of 
riba and Rome ” and by his studies in the Middle 
ges. 


Jataka Tales, Edited by H. T. Francis and E. J. 
Thomas. 488 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
7s. 6d.—The birth tales of Buddha have been col- 
lected and edited before, and Max Miiller’s name, to 
mention no other, is associated with the best-known 
attempt to interest the English reader in these quaint 
mixtures of worldly prudence and religious teaching. 
The gencral reader refuses to be enthused, but to 
the folk-lorist the problems surrounding the tales are 
important. The learned editors in a preface all too 
short show that the tales are rooted in Brahmanism, 
and thus the old question is re-stated: Where did 
early India, or, for the matter of that, any country, 
get its folk-tales from? Old friends meet us in the 
index; Psyche, the Queen of Sheba, Androcles, Jason, 
and the tar-baby story; but we miss Gelert, which 
has been traced back to 500 B.c. at least. The trans- 
lation appears to be admirable, though the 1814 
edition of “ Bidpai,’? now reprinted in a cheap form 
in Cairo (we make a present of this information to 
all lovers of the fable in a beautiful dress), seems to 
get nearer to the Eastern form of thought. The book 
is not virginibus puerisque, but few Eastern books 
are. The illustrations taken from the carvings of 
the Bharhut Stupa are admirable. A few notes ex- 
plain where, in well-known collections, variants mav 
be found, but the reading world still waits for further 
information regarding the streams of story; even the 
newer edition of Dunloo does not suffice. A curious 
misprint (p. 381) connects Blondel with Richard HI., 
a most unmusical monarch. 


History. 


Johnston’s Historical Atlas, New and revised edi- 
tion. (Johnston.) 2s. net.—Since the issue of the 
edition of tg911 the size and appearance of this 
well-known and inexpensive historical atlas have been 
radically changed. Its pages are now quarto instead 
of octavo, and many of the maps are new The in- 
crease of size means a great improvement in the 
matters of clearness and legibility. The period of his- 
tory covered is A.D. 395-1815; prime emphasis is laid 
on maps illustrative of English history, but the con- 
temporary history of Europe is also kept well in view. 
There are in all forty maps and plans, twenty-four of 
which are in colours. The value of the atlas is en- 
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hanced by the inclusion of concise historical notes, to- 
gether with a chronological table of national events. 
There is also a full index of names. 


Germany’s Lost Colontal Empire. By J. H. Harris. 
vili+88 pp. (Simpkin, Marshall.) rs. net.—Just one hour 
is required to read this rapid but well-written sketch 
of the rise and fall of Germany’s ephemera] and never- 
prosperous overseas empire. The hour is well spent, 
for the story is instructive as well as interesting. It 
is, Moreover, important, since the fate of the German 
colonies is one of the problems which will have to be 
settled at the end of the war. Mr. Harris makes it 
abundantly clear that Germany has shown a gross 
moral unfitness to have a colonial empire at all, that 
she has ill-treated the natives, and has exploited their 
territories for her own exclusive benefit. The return 
of South-West Africa and the Pacific Islands is, in 
any event, he concludes, wholly unthinkable. This 
sketch may be commended to the notice of all who 
have not the leisure to read the larger works of Mr. 
A. E. Calvert and Mr. Giordan. 


Lord Kitchener: His Life and Work. By Donald A. 
Mackenzie. 160 pp. (Blackie.) 1s.—Although the time 
has not yet come for a critical estimate of Lord 
Kitchener’s career, more than enough is known of 
his fine character and great achievements to warrant 
the publication of a brief sketch such as the one before 
us. In sympathetic spirit and with much literary skill 
Mr. Mackenzie describes Lord Kitchener’s early days; 
relates his experiences in Palestine, Cyprus, Asia 
Minor, and Egyont; tells the story of his South African 
campaign; and finally indicates, as clearly as is pos- 
sible at present, the magnitude of his task and the 
extent of his accomplishment in connection with the 
still unfinished war. Ten photographs of Lord 
Kitchener at different ages materially enhance the 
interest of a very attractive and impressive biography. 
The book deserves a wide circulation. It cannot fail 
to stimulate patriotism and a sense of public duty. 


(i) The Printed Book. By H. G. Aldis. 154 pp. 
(ii) The Evolution of Coinage. By G. Macdonald. 
vilit148 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 1s, 3d. 
net each.—These two scholarly and interesting volumes 
are well worthy of the excellent series of Cambridge 
Manuals to which thev are the latest additions. Mr. 
Aldis begins his sketch with the advent of printing. 
He then traces the spread of the art and describes 
the development in book-making, particularly in Eng- 
land, during the sixteenth and following centuries. 
Next, he deals with some of the fine products of the 
modern printer’s skill, such as the books produced by 
the Kelmscott Press. Finally, he treats of the con- 
struction of a book, kinds of type, modes of illustra- 
tion, varieties of binding, and so on. No lover of 
books can fail to find this little volume both fascinat- 
ing and useful. 

Dr. Macdonald, the learned curator of the Hunterian 
Coin Cabinet in Edinburgh, provides an authoritative 
summary of the history of coinage from the earliest 
days down to the present time. Seven plates of photo- 
graphic reproductions of tvpical coins render the little 
work doubly valuable to beginners in the science of 
numismatics. 


A Sketch of the History of Polish Art. By J. Hole. 
winski.: 42 pp. (Polish Information Committee : per 
Allen and Unwin.) 6d, net.—The Polish Information 
Committee is doing good service bv bringing to the 
notice of English readers in a series of inexpensive 
pamphlets some of the leading features of the inex- 
tinguishable national life of the Poles. Though their 
territory has been partitioned, and though they them- 


selves owe allegiance to alien monarchs, they still 
literature and music, in science and art, remaif 
united and self-conscious nation. The brief sketch 
Polish art which lies before us emphasises this ! 
very strongly and effectively. In the Middle Ages 
art-guilds of towns such as Cracow and Poznan f 
duced work which manifested a peculiar and distinct 
national character. Similarly, in the nineteenth o 
tury, in spite of political disintegration, Polish pai 
ing had features all its own. 


Geography. 

Philtp’s Comparative Wall Atlases. |World-re 
tions. Edited bv J. F. Unstead and E. G. R. Tayl 
Eight maps. Mounted as a wall atlas with roll 
Explanatory handbook. (Philip.) 21s. net.—Th 
can be little but praise for this set of maps on wor 
relations when they are used for individuals or 
small class, say of ten to fifteen pupils. The m: 
show, for the whole wurld at a time, relief, politi 
divisions and communications, climate November 
April, climate May to October, January and July te 
peratures, annual rainfall and range of temperat 
with ocean currents in July, natural vegetati 
With ocean currents in: January, and = density 
population. This list of topics indicates the f: 
that there is an attempt to convev a large amount 
information on eight sheets; and the maps themsel 
show that much of the information is conveyed in 
detailed fashion. The result is, as has been said, go 
for a small class, but experiment demonstrates tt 
the facts and the details are overdone for ordin: 
class purposes; the children cannot see some svmbi 
and cannot distinguish some of the colour shad 
This is particularly unfortunate, as the maps are “i 
tended for school use,’ and “all unnecessary det 
has been omitted.” We have found difficulty in teac 
ing a large class from these maps, since the me 
effort of trying to distinguish the symbols has in mai 
cases exhausted the available energy of the slack 
pupils, but we welcome the atlas for revision purpase 
since it places certain facts very usefully im juxt 
position. 


The Continents and their Peoples. Oceania: a Su: 
plementary Geography. By J. F. Chamberlain an 
A. H. Chamberlain. 160 pp. Coloured map and illu 
trations. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) 3 
—This supplementary reader completes the series | 
which it belongs, and falls into line with the precedin 
volumes and enriches the geographical content by wh: 
may be termed personal touches regarding the peopl 
of Oceania, such touches as are better read tha 
spoken and as depend upon a profusion of illustratior 
like those this book contains. If it happens that tl 
treatment appears slight, as in the case of Ne 
Zealand, this fact is due to the aim of the book, whic 
is intended to supplement the formal lessons wit 
blackboard and map. 


Bathy-Orographical Map of Eurasia. Size 50 x 42 i1 
Scale 147 miles=1 in. (Johnston.) 125.—This ne 
map is strikingly bold in its colouring and printin 
of railways and names. Two greens and six brow 
show the height of the land, and five blues the dept 
of the oceans. The net result is a pleasing and use! 
wall map. | 


Mathematics. 


Elementary Dynamics of the Particle and Rig: 
Body. By R. J. A. Barnard. viti+374 pi 
(Macmillan.)  6s.—This is a text-book of ek 
mentary dynamics that should be found useful in tt 
upper forms of schools and by the junior students i 
university colleges. The treatment on the whole pri 
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ods on familiar lines, but this does not preclude 
zonness in the exposition of particular parts of the 
wtect, and the book impresses one as providing a 
an clear and sound introduction to the science. No 
vat demands are made upon the student's mathe- 
unreal Knowledge, and although free use is made of 
a tundamental ideas of the calculus, in those cases 
syre an integration is effected, alternative algebraic 
Thad are also given. The onlv cases of particle 
wan considered are those where the path is a 
in ght line, circle, or parabola. We welcome the 
“ann on “ Rigid Dynamics,”’ for the problems here 
a more Within the student’s actual experience than 
© in which a particle is concerned, and the difti- 
«es Of treatment are in a large number of im- 
poant cases no greater, 


Chemistry. 

| Text-book of Thermochemistry and Thermo- 
jvumics. By Prof. Otto Sackur. Translated bv Dr. 
u E. Gibson. xvi+439 pp. (Macmillan.) 12s. net. 
-lre merits of Sackur’s **Thermochemie und Ther- 
mainamik’? have been known to many in this 
vanry since its first appearance three or four years 
vo ihe reviewer has used it regularly for teaching 
“cjeses), and it is a matter for satisfaction that it 
sw available to a wider circle in the form of Dr. 
.tvn'’s translation. The chief subjects treated are: 
yevtic heat, equations of state, the first and second 
os of thermodynamics, thermodynamic functions, 
qe phase rule, theory of solutions, the law of mass- 
aun and chemical affinity, thermodynamics and 
.rachenistry, thermodynamics and capillarity, heat 
= iiuon, the Nernst heat theorem. It is by no means 
avy to give a clear and accurate exposition of the 
-~rciples of thermodynamics and thermochemistry, 
aiat is doubtful’ if the task has ever been accom- 
shed more satisfactorily than in the book before us. 
Ina few chapters advanced mathematics are used, but 
vany chemists will be glad to know that the most 
“ortant chapters are readily intelligible to those who 
-e not equipped with a knowledge of the calculus. 
most valuable feature, which greatly facilitates the 
"prehension of the principles involved, is that all the 

erant formule are illustrated by numerical ex- 
The translator has done his part of the work 
‘ry well. The book is well printed and well turned 
-t It can be unreservedly commended to students 
fohvsies as well as of chemistry. 

Chemistry for Beginners. By C. T. Kingzett. 
«opp. (Balhere, Tindall, and Cox.) 2s. 6d. net.— 
ris book, which contains a good deal of information 
‘aveved in a clear and simple style, may be of use 
otne general reader who desires to Know something 
{the scope of chemistry, but as an introduction to 
w rious studv of the subject it has marked defects. 
te general principles of chemistry are not well 
tought out, and there are a number of misstatements 
faaet. Thus nothing is said of Avogadro’s hypo- 
"esis, the corner-stone of chemical theory, and no 
dence is afforded for the assumption that the mole- 
sles of many of the elementary gases contain two 
‘ams. The student who is told that the molecule of 
Ween contains two atoms, and is written O., and 
"at of ozone three atoms, written O,, will be puzzled 
vy ine equation on p. 14, P,+O,=P,0,. On p. 26 
se are told that, when magnesium burns in air, “it 
-the air which, acting as a vehicle, conducts the light 
em the burning metal to our eves.” NH, is not 
smmonium, as Stated on p. 46. Air does not contain 
ess than one-tenth of 1 per cent. of argon,” as 


“ated on p. 54. but rather less than 1 per cent. by 
rume, 


J 


moles, 
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One Hundred Chemical Problems. By E. Arthur 
Mason. © pp. (Bell.) 6d. net.—The problems are 
of the standard of university local and matriculation 
examinations, and are well chosen. No answers are 
given. Instead of 22-24 litres (p. 1) the gram-mole- 
cular volume should be taken as 22-4 litres, corre- 
sponding with the oxygen standard [O= 16], used for 


vears past in the International ‘Table of Atomic 
Weights. 

Miscellaneous. 
The Schoolmasters’ Yearbook and Educational 


Directory, 1917. IXXx+4244+7124188 pp. (The Year 
Book Press.) 15s. net. 

The Public Schools Year Book, 1917. Edited by 
H. F. W. Deane and A. B. Evans. xxx1i+813 pp. 
(The Year Book Press.) 6s. net. 

Perhaps the most notable change in the fifteenth 
issue of the Schoolmasters’ Yearbook is the promin- 
ence given to the part wonten now take in English 
education. Part i. of the Yearbook now deals with 
men and women alike, and we shall look forward 
next year to a further extension of this sensible 
similarity of treatment. We have often directed atten- 
tion to the usefulness of this invaluable work of 
reference, and in our judgment the way in which the 
editor and publisher have overcome war-time difh- 
culties entitles them not only to congratulation, but 
to the support of every school and teacher in the 
country. Personally we hope we may have for a 
long time the assistance of the Yearbook regularly 
vear by vear. 

In this twenty-eighth edition of the ‘* Public Schools 
Year Book” the Army and Navy sections have been 
brought up to date, full details of the work of the 
Teachers’ Registration Council have been supplied, 
and the more usual data have been revised with care. 
It is an indispensable companion to the parents of 
public-school boys. 


Some Year Book Press publications received recently 
include a number of interesting part-songs and canons 
suitable for girls’ voices as well as a vigorous setting 
in unison by Sir Hubert Parry for the Clifton boys of 
Newbolt’s ‘* The Best School of AlL” Also included is 
a unique song book for young children, in which Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s quaint and pretty child verses have been 
set to music by a bevy of native composers of the 
calibre of Walter Alcock, Sir Charles Stanford, Sir 
Hubert Parry, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Frederick 
Bridge, and the like. The book begins at cock-crow 
With a spontaneous setting of Kookoorookoo, by 
Thomas Dunhill, which has a lilt and a spring that 
will take a child at once, and it ends with a beautiful 
lullaby by Dr. H. Walford Davies, with a very simple 
alto in thirds and sixths-—all the other songs are in 
unison—which, like the swallow song, t Fly away, fly 
away over the sea,” is written with the delicacy and 
charm of rhvthmic figure and phrasing that are char- 
acteristic of his music for voices. The table of con- 
tents is unusual in that it is signed in autograph by 
each composer against his contributions; it is symbolic 
of the manner in which these enterprising and en- 
lightened publishers have been helped in their 
endeavour to provide native music of real worth for 
our young people of to-dav. There can be no better 
wav of fostering a purer taste and a better appre- 
ciation of music in the next generation. It is to be 
hoped that the book will have a wide sale, and it 
should be noted that though the whole book, entitled 
‘* Kookoorookoo,” costs 2$., and tonic sol-fa god., 
grouped items can be obtained separately. 


English Nurserv Rhymes. Edited bv L. Edna 
Walter, harmonised by Lucy E. Broadwood, and illus- 


' trated by Dorothy M. Wheeler. 63 pp. (Black.) ss. 
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net.—-We have here one of those delightful books 
which make the grown-ups wish themselves in the 
new childhood into the service of which all the arts are 
now pressed. The illustrations are dainty and attrac- 
tive in colour and design and wholesome in sentiment 
and humour. The decorative margins and vignettes, 
packed with quaint oddments, engaging cherubs, and 
funny animals, will provide hours of enjoyment to the 
happy possessor of the book, for every child loves to 
poke fingers into the corners and to pore over the 
details of a well-filled page. The tunes are the old 
tunes, harmonised and tricked out to catch the child’s 
fancy, vet remaining simple enough for little fingers 
to play. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING MARCH, 1917. 
(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 
Modern Languages. 

“Third Russian Book.” By Nevill Forbes. 
192 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Tolstoy : ‘Prisoner of the Caucasus.” Edited by 
E. G. Underwood. (Oxford Russian Plain Texts.) 
64 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 1s. net. 

Franc-Nohain et Paul Delay : t Paris Menacé, Paris 
Sauvé.” Edited by G. H. Clarke. (Oxford French 
Plain Texts.) 48 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 6d. net. 

Victor Hugo: “ Hernani.” Edited by M. B. Finch 


N+ 


and L. J. Gardiner. xl4116 pp. (Clive.) 2$. Od. 
Classics. 
“Further Rules for Latin Prose.” By T. C. 


Weatherhead. xii+108 pp. 
Press.) 2s. net. 

“Exercises on Rules for Latin Prose.” 
Weatherhead. xii+192 pp. 
Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 

English: Grammar, Comoosition, Literature. 
76 pp. (Allen 


(Oxford Plain Texts.) 
Cloth, 10d. net; paper, 


(Cambridge University 


By T. C. 


(Cambridge University 


Bright's “ Anglo-Saxon Grammar.” 
and Unwin.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Scott: ‘Lord of the Isles.” 
144 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 
$d. net. 

“How to Read.” 
stable.) 5s. net. 


By J. B. Kerfoot. 294 pp. (Con- 


“Tales Retold Series ” :—Junior section: ‘' Marv 
and the Elves.” 64 pp. Paper covers, 3a.; cloth 
covers, 4d.“ Finola of the Fair Shoulder.” 72 pp. 


Paper covers, 4d.; cloth covers, 5d. Senior section: 
“Big Cats.” 72 pp. Paper covers, 4d.; cloth covers, 
sd. “Rome and the Tarquins.”’ pp- Paper 
covers, 4d.3 cloth covers, 5d. * Lorna Doone.” 72 
pp. Paper covers, 4d.; cloth covers, 5d. “A Journey 
to the Centre of the Earth.” 80 pp. Paper covers, 
4d.; cloth covers, sd. * The Maid who Saved a King- 
dom.” 80 pp. Paper covers, 4d.; cloth covers, 5d. 
“Border Days and Border Ways.” 96 pp. Paper 
covers, §d.; cloth covers, 6d. (McDougall.) 

“First Book of English Prose for Repetition.” 
Chosen and arranged by J. H. Fowler. (English 
Literature for Secondary Schools.) viti+56 pp. (Mac- 
millan.) od. 
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Mathematics. 

“Mathematical Papers for Admission into the Royal 
Miltary Academy and the Roval Miltary College, 
1907-10." Edited by R. M. Milne. (Macmillan.) 6s. 

Science and Technology. , 

“A Short System of Qualitative Analysis: For 
Students of Inorganic Chemistry.” By Dr. R. M. 
Caven. 162 pp. (Blackie.) 2s. 
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“Co-operation or Chaos?” By 
tree. 112 pp. (Headlev.) Od. net. 

“A Book about Potatoes.” By Walter P. Wrigl 
(Headley.) 2s. net. 

“ British Wild Flowers: Their Haunts and Associ 
ions.” By Wiliam Graveson. 336 pp. (Headle 
7s. od. net. 

“Housecraft Science.” By E. D. Griffiths. Wi 
many diagrams. 105 pp. (Methuen.) 2s. od. net. 
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Pedagogy. 


“Modern Language Teaching in German Seconda 


Schools.“ By kithel Davies. 30 pp. (Clarend 
Press.) 1s. 6d. net. 
Miscellaneous. 

“The Coming of the World Teacher.” By D 
M. E. Rocke. 244 pp. (Allen and Unwin.) 2s. 6 
net. 

“Fhe United States and the War.” By Gilbe 
Vivian Seldes. 145 pp. (Allen and Unwin.) 29. 0 
net. 


“Domestice Economy: A Text-book for Teache: 
and Students in Training.” Part », “ Theory.“ E 
Marion Ridder. viii +105 pp. Part ii., “The Pra 
tice and Teaching of Domestic Economy.” By Floren 
Baddeley. — viliti90 pp. (Cambridge Universit 
Press.) 2s. Od, net each part. 

“Guide to the Registration of Business Names Ac 


1910.” By Kenneth Brown. 51 pp. (Pitman.) 1 
net. 

“A Typewriting Catechism.” By Mrs. Sm: 
Clough. 132 pp. (Pitman.) 2s. Od. net. 

“The Publie Schools Year Book, 1917. (Yë 
Book Press.) 6s. net. 

“The Schoolmasters’ Yearbook and Education: 
Directory, 1917.7 (Year Book Press.) 15s. net. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible fi 
the opinions expressed in letters which appear ! 
these columns. As a rule, a letter criticising an 
article or review printed in THE SCHOOL WORI 
will be submitted to the contributor before public 
tion, so that the criticism and reply may appeé 
together. 


The Secondary-school Teachers’ War Relief Fund. 


May I ask vour kind co-operation in bringing ! 
the notice of all reader: of ‘Tire ScHoor Wortp tt 
claims of the Secondary-school Teachers’ War Reli 
Fund? The fund has now been in existence fi 
more than six months, and the committee of manag! 
ment desires to expre , sincere thanks for the su} 
port already so gene, s»usly accorded on many side 
Nevertheless, we have to appeal for a yet wider n 
sponse; for while dw ng the period under survey é 
much as £.2,000 has scen contributed, experience he 
shown that that sum is quite insufficient to met 
current obligations for anv length of time. 

The detinite object of the fund is to supplemer 
pensions and allowances of soldiers, sailors, nurs¢ 
and their dependents, so that the families of falle 
and disabled secondary -school teachers shall suffer! 
material circumstances to the least possible degre 
The benefits of the fund are open to all secondary 
school teachers, irrespective of membership ot an 
association. 

The number of secondary-school teachers who ha¥ 
lost their lives is, alas! fast increasing, and maa 
have left behind families or dependents who af 
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weaned with serious financial difficulty. The 
recently issued by the committee shows that, 
ext from the distribution of emergency sums, the 
ndis already committed to an expenditure in annual 
mos of nearly £200. The following typical cases 
tche operation of the fund show how great is the 
et for help, if the families of fallen and disabled 
-aters are to be maintained in the degree of comfort 
«which they have become accustomed :--- 


fre 
SU lies 
s 


Wipow.—-The husband’s salary was £107 10s. per 
ga, with an expected increment of 4-20. 

hive children, aged eight, six, four, two, and one 
-<r respectively. The widow received an insurance 
. 230 on the husband's death. 

Teal Government pension, <1 7s. per week. Ap 
ration for supplementary pension advised. Fhe 


wer Relief Fund committee has given a grant of 
z. per week for the present. 
MotHER AND BLIND SIsteER.—Mother aged sixty-six 
sty Totally dependent upon deceased son, who 
Jean allowance of 4.4 Ios. per month. 
ERNE pension of £40 per annum. The 

miite has given emergency grants amounting to 
atk and proposes to increase the pension by 4-14 
tonnum. 

HAD MOTHER, AND SISTER ACTING AS NURSE.— 
ul pre-war dependence on deceased son of £:74 
#7 annum proved by cheques. Small private income 

ca’ madeqguate for maintenance. 

(avernment pension refused. 

(ase being taken before the statutory committee. 
a committee has made a grant of £60 Os. Sd. per 
ozh for the present. 

ize prolongation of the war, and the consequent 
r reas in the number of teachers on active service, 
oo ana make it certain that the demands on 

fund will grow considerably. To ensure that the 
ments now being entered into shall be continued 
ay ane as may be necessary, it is essential that a 

“ge sum of money shall be raised in the immediate 
cate. 

J committee of management of the fund, which 
~amposed of representatives of the majority of the 
vations connected with secondary education, 
“cre appeals to all interested in secondary educa- 

“to assist to the utmost of their power in raising 
~ha sum. 

feels with gratitude that it can cuunt on the con- 

! od support of those who have contributed so 
rauarly and generously during the past vear, and 

nakes an earnest appeal to all others to take their 
‘. part in this noble work. Each one left at home 
‘aes His safety and comfort to the men who face the 

‘Jers of the battlefield; 
vo xoviding for the dependents of those who fall in 

ae country's service should be borne by all alike. 

Suoscriptions and donations Rods be sent to the 
1 treasurer of the fund, its. J. Hart-Smith, the 
5 ‘ondary School. Latchmere Road, Battersea, Lon- 

.S.W.rr. Cheques should be crossed, and made 

nable to “The Secondary-s “hool Teachers? War 
“lef Fund.” | 

tuarantors will at once be notified if at any time 


ft 


k. 


a total guaranteed exceeds the amount necessary. 
~s of contributions, etc., appear monthly in the 
-LA.. the official organ of the Incorporated 


A ~~ ciation of Assistant-masters in Secondary Schools, 
the recently issued report’ and other particulars 
Ibe forwarded to any address on application. 
G. D. DUNKERLEy, 
_ Hon. Secretary. 
“-condary-school Teachers’ War Relief Fund, 
Registered War Charity, 
5 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


and the common burden. 
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The Teaching of English. 


The recent discussions in educational councils con- 
cerning the teaching of English in our secondary 
schools have, apparently, resulted in the *‘ discovery,’ 
long since made in many of the schools themselves, 
that too little time is spent on the subject. But some 
of us, who have actually to teach 1t, are not assisted 
in the least by this piece of information, and look in 
vain for any practical suggestions for improving our 
methods of using the time we do get. It is in the 
hope of doing something, however little, to help in 
forming a detinive theory of English teac hing, appli- 
cable alike to low and high forms, that I venture to 
address this letter to vou. 

We shall not remedy the admittedly inferior standard 
of school English by demanding time where, if the 
truth be told, time is not; but does our difficulty really 
arise merely from Jack of time? Is it not rather due 
to the fact that we have imperfectly realised the nature 
of the subject, and the object at which we are aiming 
in teaching it? For English is an extraordinarily 
elusive subject from the teacher’s point of view, and 
one of its most subt'e pitfalls is the attitude towards 
it Which the schoolboy is prone to adopt. Many bovs, 
undoubtedly, never do much with certain studies, be- 
cause they convince themselves from the outset that 
they are incapable of unde rstanding the work. But 
with English the contreryv is the case; here students 
may fail “because they start with the assumption that 
everything is easy, as they have to deal with a lan- 
guage which they ‘speak and write—after a fashion— 
with mechanical ease. Some reformers, by abolishing 
grammatical instruction, have done their best to foster 
that fatal assumption, whilst literature is still treated 
as a Class subject, and remains so much “work” 
be done with as little trouble as possible—which 
obviously a most undesirable idea, 

We should have, then, two definite objects in view 
in framing a method of instruction in English. First, 
we have to convince the student that the subject is 
difficult enough to merit a genuine attempt to master 
it, and, secondly, to create in him a real and personal 
love of its literature. 

The former of these objects may surely be attained 
best by the strict teaching of grammar and syntax. 
These form a branch of the subject which can be re- 
duced to rules, and can therefore be used as an anti- 
dote to the vagueness of the literary side of it. Parsing 
and analysis, properly employed, are of inestimable 
benefit in convincing a child that he has something 
to learn about his own language, and thev should be 
begun in the lowest form, and continued throughout 
the school so far as may be necessary, anything ap- 
proaching drudgery being carefully avoided, of course. 
Grammar, points of stvle, criticism, and so on should 
be added gradually. class by class. Nothing should 
be made too difficult, but at the same time the papil 
should never be allowed to feel that he has nothing 
to learn. Repetition, elocution, and composition would 
be carried on side by side with this, but the stercoty ped 
essay on such a subject as “Trees” or “Hobbies” 
night very well give wav, in all classes except the 
highest, to original stories, dialogues, and poems. 
Quite apart from the exercise of the imagination, the 
average boy has nothing to say about trees, but he will 
write pages in supplying the solution to a mystery, 
and so will have plenty of scope for showing his weak. 
nesses in composition, which is what we want. Then, 
if he is acquiring à sound and methodical knowledge 
of grammar, his mistakes are easily pointed out; 1f, 
on the other hand—to quote from personal experience — 
he knows not the difference between an adverb and 
an adjective, explanation becomes well-nigh impos- 
sible. 
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So much, then, for the main outlines of the ‘*‘ work ”’ 
side of the English question. When we come to con- 
sider literature, bearing in mind what has already 
been said, we are forced to the conclusion that no 
attempt should be made to ‘‘teach ” it at all. The 
paramount necessity here is to cultivate in the pupil 
a genuine and personal taste for the works of the great 
English writers, and the best way to do that is to let 
him read them by himself. To distribute, say, thirty 
copies of ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ to a form, and set individuals 
to read sections of it aloud—perhaps very badly—or 
even read it aloud oneself, is merely to turn the novel 
into a school-book for the time being, and does not 
greatly encourage the pupil to read more Scott for 
his own amusement and edification. Reading, need- 
less to say, should occupy the major portion of the 
English lessons, and the readers should be left to them- 
selves entirely, save only in the choice of books. As 
a rough-and-ready scneme, it might be suggested that, 
in a form of thirty boys, the English teacher should, 
at the beginning of his course, select thirty books 
suitable for his purpose, and request each boy to buy 
one of the thirty—poetry, of course, being included. 
In the literature lessons each boy would simply sit 
and read his own book; and when he had finished it, 
he would exchange with some other boy, and start 
afresh. Thus, instead of reading one or two books 
dismally as class subjects in the course of a term, 
he would probably get through from six to a dozen, 
and be interested in most of them. In fact, experience 
has shown that he would very soon begin to read the 
books in his spare time, and so get through even more 
than that. 

As the boys left that form, the school would redeem 
the books and use them for their successors; so that 
each form would, in course of time, collect a literature 
library, carefully adapted to its needs, and permanent. 
This could be added to at pleasure, and it needs little 
imagination to guess the effect of such a course of 
reading carried on incessantly for from four to six 
years. Finally, and above ali, the books should not 
be used as mines for questions for the grammatical 
side of English work. They should be treated purely 
as literature to be read and enjoyed. A. SAXELBYE. 

Cranleigh School, Surrey. , 


The Equivalometer. 


In all the school chemistry books that I have ex- 
amined the equivalents of aluminium, zinc, mag- 
nesium, etc., are still found by what is generally 
termed the ‘‘long tube” method. The name will 
suggest the method to most of my readers. A long 
tube is filled with acid or alkali and inverted, with 
its mouth under water or acid contained in a small 
pneumatic trough or mortar. A piece of the metal 
is weighed and dextrously introduced, either by itself 
or in a small test-tube, under the mouth of the long 
tube. Soon the acid and the metal come into con- 
tact—hydrogen is liberated and displaces an equiya- 
lent volume of liquid from the long tube. An elastic 
band or a piece of cotton is used to mark the height 
of the liquid in the tube, and, by filling the latter with 
water to this level and transferring the liquid to a 
graduated cylinder, the volume of hydrogen liberated 
can be obtained. I always disliked this method. A 
large amount of acid was used, and, however much 
one tried to economise by using water in the pneu- 
matic trough, one always had a large volume of 


impúre dilute acid left on one’s hands. Many pupils,. 


particularly girls, seemed afraid to introduce the small 
tube under the long one, perhaps from fear of break- 
ages, or from fear of their chapped hands. Further, 
a large amount of apparatus had to be used: pneu- 


matic trough, long tube, retort stand, measurir 
cylinder, etc. 

For several years I have used the following metho 
which is cleaner, safer, more accurate, and mo 
economical than the method described above. The 
is no acid flowing over the benches, the hands a 
neither wetted nor injured by acid, there is no trar 
ference to a measuring-vessel, the gas can read 
be measured at atmospheric pressure, a smaller qua 
tity of acid is required and it can be used again a 
again, a stronger acid can be 
used, and the result obtained in 
a few minutes. The apparatus 
consists of a graduated cylinder, 
with or without stopcock, accord- 
ing to the amount one wishes to 
pay, This is fitted with an india- 
rubber stopper, through which 
passes a pipette which dips al- 
most to the bottom of the | 
cylinder. If one wishes to take | 
the temperature of the gas, a 
small thermometer also passes 
through the stopper. The vessel 
is four-fifths filled with acid (or 
alkali, if the equivalent of alu- 
minium is being determined). 
The metal is weighed, put into 
a small tube, covered with water, mmr 
and lowered into the acid. The 
latter will ascend the pipette a 
centimetre or so; the removal of 
a few drops of liquid at the stop- ts ns 
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cock will restore the air in the E of 

cylinder to atmospheric pressure. 3 EE | 
The level of the liquid is then 3 EE 
read. The hydrogen liberated Sa 
forces the acid into the pipette. 2 He | 
If too much metal has been used, eee i 
and the acid threatens to fill the E Se 


pipette, the danger may be 
averted by opening the stop- 
cock. When all chemical action 
has ceased, the stopcock is a 
opened, and the volume of hy- 
drogen is measured at atmo- 
spheric pressure. From this point the result is worki 
out in the ordinary way. This piece of apparatu 
which may not inaptly be termed an ‘ equivalometer 
has been used in my classes for the last three or fo 
years, and has invariably given satisfaction. 

Witwiam R. FIELDING. 

Ierna, Galloway Road, Fleetwood. 
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THE AGE FOR BEGINNING FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. 


By G. H. Crarke, M.A. 
Headmaster of Acton County School. 


: [* the nursery period, say up to the age of 
eight or ten, the infinitely plastic parts 
of the child can be moulded upon, at any 
rate, two modern tongues; though the wider 
application and the analysis of them must be 
deterred till later ” (Sir Clifford Allbutt, Times 
Educational Supplement, November 16th). 

For children lucky enough to have the 
opportunity of thus beginning foreign lan- 
guages no course could be better, so long as 
they are able to continue the “affectionate 
polyglot companionship ” which enables them 
to “pick up two, and, with care, even three, 
tongues in the nursery.” But what of the less 
tortunate? Experience reminds us that, in 
similar circumstances, some children of three 
can read as well as some of twelve, that others 
at four will amuse themselves with sums of 
their own setting while many several years 
older have a difficulty in learning to subtract. 
Supposing that such children were taught to- 
gether, should they all start their first foreign 
language at the same time? 

If only our educational system had been, or 
were to be, founded on the laws of psychology 
and experience, this screed had not been 
written, As things are, we can, in our con- 
siderations, aim at little else than expediency. 
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SIXPENCE. 


| twenty-four. Perhaps it is unfortunate that so 


tl 


| 


One stipulation must be made, that scholar- | 
` or what standard should be expected, until the 


ships shall be given only to children distinctly 
above the rank and file in ability. It is not 
to the advantage of the nation to finance 
mediocrity at the public cost. Superior in- 
tellectual powers in scholars are assumed 
throughout our article. 

I should interpolate here that the early edu- 
oe of those who are to leave school at 
ourteen or fifteen can never form a national 
basis for those who mean to continue at school 
and university until the age of twenty-three or 

No. 222, VoL. 19.] . 
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much stress is laid upon age, for years have 
often little connection with mental powers: 
La valeur n'attend pas le nombre des années. 
In addition to this, when examinations are held 
only annually, the accident of birth of candi- 
dates a week or so under the fixed age tells 
most unfairly in their favour and against those 
fifty-one weeks under the age-limit. Yet it 
is very rare to find that any age allowance is 
given. 

Some two dozen headmasters were lately dis- 
cussing subjects of educational and profes- 
sional interest, among which was the question : 
At what age should French be begun ? A sug- 
gested at thirteen years of age. “No,” said B 
and others; ‘‘we admit children at eight to 
nine; we are not going to wait so long.” 
“ How would ten do, then ? ” asked C. “‘ Quite 
impossible,” declared several; “we do. not take 
pupils under eleven.” “Then put the age at 
twelve,” proposed D. “Some free-placers are 
older than that when they come to us,” objected 
two or three. “It’s hopeless to try to find a 
solution,” put in E; ‘‘I have scholars from 
several sources, who usually know no French. 
Some of them enter at about eleven, others at 
quite two years older. Until you settle where 
primary education ends for such children as 
are going on to secondary schools, you will 
never solve this puzzle and others connected 
with it.” 

It is indeed useless to discuss how French 
should be taught, when it should be begun, 


conditions are fixed under which it will be learnt. 
Not only is the age of entry closely concerned 
with our inquiry, but the time children remain 
at school as well. We know that the length of 
school-life for boys above twelve on the grant 
list is about two years nine months, and the 
average leaving age about fifteen years seven 
months. We are told that four years is the 
shortest secondary-school course of any value. 
On these grounds, what use is it to a boy to 
K 
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begin French at thirteen? There is no uni- 
fication of education at present, no general 
scheme for transference of children from 
primary to secondary schools. Now, tows les 
citoyens sont égaux devant la loi—even large 
ratepayers—therefore we must make provision 
for the training of intellect in whatever rank 
of life it may be found. The only claim toa 
scholarship for his child that a parent must 
have in the future is that of income, considered 
in relation to the size of his family, irrespec- 
tive of political considerations. A child will 
only have to prove his talent, from whatever 
school he comes. 

Before all things, then, it 1s necessary to 
draw up a scheme for unification of schools. 
This done, the rest follows. Though the 
present article is professedly written to discuss 
the question of when to begin to teach French 
(we assume that the second foreign tongue is 
begun a year after the first), it cannot confine 
itself to that one point. It is due to patching 
and to failing to regard all grades of schools 
as parts of a whole that English education is 
in its present ragged condition. 

The beginning age in State schools must be 
so fixed that pupils are not driven into un- 
worthy private-venture schools. In some 
towns the wisdom and munificence of the past 
have provided schools within the reach of 
most, supplying all educational needs from 
nine to nineteen, or, at least, able to do so. 
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to which more weight attaches than to mere 
opinion. We want facts to goon. When we 
are told that those who have been taught from 
books “never become able either to express 
themselves in that [foreign] language so as to 
be understood, or to understand the language 
when it is spoken by others,” we recall the 
Germans, who, merely by Selbststudium in 


'Langenscheidt’s “ Sprachbriefen,” have learned 


to speak English well and to understand it 
when spoken, On the other hand, most of us 


‘have met the Englishman on the Continent 


who is unable to understand a native or to 
express himself intelligibly in the foreign lan- 


guage after living abroad for months, or years 


even, in which study of the language with 
natives had not been neglected. Le temps ne - 
fait rien a l'affaire. 

France and Germany put the age for begin- 
ning the first foreign tongue at nine or ten. 
Have we any evidence to show that ten is too 
early for English children to begin at, and. 
that there are other more suitable subjects than . 
French to be taken by pupils under thirteen? | 
Or is it proposed to cut down the hours of 
school for ages ten to twelve in the case of- 
those who are to begin French at thirteen? 
If the easy-going southerner welcomed this for 
his children, our hardier brethren north of the- 


middle of England would not agree to it. Nor, 
we think, would the average girls’ schools 


Other towns may have a decaying grammar | 


school and backward primary schools. A third 
may have a secondary school with fine build- 
ings and low salaries, and well-equipped cen- 
tral schools at which French is taught, We 
can scarcely dare to hope for an English 
Government bold enough to face the situation 
and provide such a system of schools in each 
town as the population and needs of the place 
require. Much will be readily done, no doubt; 
the public must be worked up to insist that 
that much may become far more. 

Bearing in mind that we want to promote 
transference from primary schools to secondary 
schools, children from the former cannot be 
handicapped by delaving their opportunities; 
they must have equal chances with pupils from 
other schools. It has been lately computed 
that in a certain county the average age, on 
entering the secondary school, of thirty-seven 
county bursars, who completed their training 
last July, was twelve vears seven months. Of 
these, twelve failed to secure full examination 
qualifications as student teachers, while four 


look on the proposal with favour. 

There is another point of importance : When 
are primary-school children to be allowed to 
leave? Can we assume that no exemptions 
will be granted to children under fifteen ? 

Before setting out the scheme proper I ven- 
ture a prefatory remark: There is no sugges- 
tion of making French an examination subject | 
for free-place scholarships. All elementary 


_ schools cannot be expected to teach a foreign 


failed outright. The average age of the twelve | 


failures on admission to the secondary 
schools was thirteen, that of the twenty-five 
successful bursars on admission was twelve 
years six months. This is valuable evidence, 


language. Whether French might be taught 
bv them to ex-VII. pupils is a question dith- 
cult to answer in the case of children—if anv— | 
ft to be transferred to secondary schools. 

It is assumed that leaving certificates of real 
value will be established, competed for by 
pupils of under seventeen and of under nine- 
teen, and that the Government will no longer 
speak with two voices, saying with one: 
“ Boys must stay longer at school ’’; and with 
the other: “ Now, O promising boys in second- 
ary schools, here are some nice blind-alley boy- 
clerkships for you to compete for. Leave 
school early, commit educational suicide, and 
destroy your future prospects.” 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—As regards public schools 
and preparatory schools, represented by A B 
in the diagram on the opposite page, 
so long as they do not begin two foreign lan- 
guages in the same term and then proceed to 
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crowd in Greek on the top of these in the 
following term, it may be left to them to 
arrange their order and period of beginning 
languages, always stipulating that they both 
must justify their existence by admitting State 
inspection, and that public schools must offer 
a reasonable number of scholarships to second- 
arv-school pupils at the age of about four- 
teen. The requirements of the leaving certi- 
icates, which many of their boys will need, 
vill force on all schools a certain amount of 
conformity. Further, preparatory schools 
would be influenced by the scholarships to be 
ofered to pupils of about thirteen by the 
stammar (or secondary) schools. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS,—Elementary schools, 
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not hold free places, would thus have a chance 
of entering secondary schools and of profiting, 
so long as they had brains and determination. 
We assume that elementary schools from D 
onwards will be improved by the diminution 
of the numbers in a class and a rationalising 
of the curriculum. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS (Grade 1).—The flour- 
ishing grammar schools, KLM, usually 
situated in large towns, some of them drawing 
numbers of picked pupils from a vast area and 
commonly carrying boys from eight to nine to 
eighteen to nineteen, can scarcely be expected 
to postpone French till thirteen. The competi- 
tion of knowledge shops, which the nation 
suffers to exist for the beguilement of parents, 
and the influence of public-school and univer- 
sity examinations, force on the first-grade 
secondary schools a course beginning and cul- 
minating at fixed points. Few of these schools 
could begin French much later than eleven; 
some will not do this unless they start an 
earlier course of Latin, balanced, perhaps, as 
an alternative, by Spanish. It is just as well 
for the writer to express the heresy here that 
the beginnings of Latin are easier to young 
boys than the beginnings of French. 

If big schools of the kind under contempla- 
tion adopted the French plan of courses, the 
difficulties of transference would be largely 
solved, for sections (c) and (d) would suit 
scholars coming from elementary schools below 
the age of fifteen, as has already been sug- 
gested. The main subjects of the courses might 
be: (a) Greek, Latin; (b) history, modern 
languages; (c) mathematics, science; (d) 
science, modern languages. (This arrange- 
ment, of course, is only given in illustration, 
and not as a target.) Schools could adopt all 
or parts of this system, according to the needs 
of their pupils. As these schools are large, 
French would be taught in sets, and would be 
no obstacle, even if begun at eleven, to free- 
placers entering under the age of twelve. Some 
authorities already transfer their free-placers 
before they sack the age of eleven; the 
general tendency is to fix the age for such 
scholarships below twelve. It will have to be- 
come the rule that all free-placers must be 
transferred before the age of twelve. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS (Grade 2).—The school 
of the future—not one that turns out “clerks 
and politicians” in place of “skilled crafts- 
men and statesmen”—for the majority of our 
people will be a State school, X Y Z, admitting 
boys about ten. In large towns such a school 
might provide several courses and culminate 
in a senior leaving certificate, Z. Small towns 
would have to be content with a less ambitious 
scheme, and might only be able to support a 


school with the junior certificate, Y, as its 
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goal. A school of this type is well represented 
by one of which the programme des cours 
happens to be before me, the Collége cantonal 
de Lausanne, ranging from: VIe classe (élèves 
de 10-11 ans) to I"! classe (élèves de 15-16), 
with possibilities of transference to a gym- 
nase classique for final preparation for entrance 
to the University of Lausanne, particularly, if 
mathematics are substituted for Greek, to the 
Ecole d’Ingénieurs. Republican Switzerland 
is nothing if not democratic. The Collége de 
Lausanne provides, as has been seen, an inter- 
mediate course which can be prolonged, and 
begins its main subjects in languages thus: 
Latin, 10-11; German, 11-12; Greek, 12-13; 
French, being the mother-tongue, comes first, 
and does not fall under our consideration of 
foreign tongues. 

As German is not unfamiliar to all the pupils 
of the school, an exact parallel between Swiss 
and English needs, as exemplified by the 
College de Lausanne, fails to some extent. 
But the instance is of value, as it shows that 
Swiss experts have no fear of children begin- 
ning more than one language at school before 
the age of thirteen. It can scarcely be main- 
tained that pupils beginning a language at 
thirteen will attain a higher standard by the 
time they have reached sixteen than those 
starting at eleven. 

Statistics do not show that those who begin 
French at thirteen, Latin at fourteen, and 
Greek at fifteen maintain the same standard 
at sixteen as those who start at eleven, twelve, 
and thirteen respectively. Children beginning 
a subject at thirteen will eventually catch up 
those who began the same subject at ten, but 
they will not do it in a year or two. Is it not 
also a moot point whether pupils taught on the 
dramatic method reach so high a standard at 
last as those in whose case the classical method 
has been adopted? Whatever we do, large 
numbers of children will never remain at 
school. after the age for the junior leaving 
certificate, and they must have every chance 
given them. The standard of French at Eng- 
lish public examinations is already deplorably 


low; can we risk further depreciation? 
The relief of young learners could be 
carried out by the introduction of the 
metric system into Great Britain to far 


greater advantage than by postponing the be- 
ginning of languages unduly and thus en- 
croaching on the claims of science. 

We have, then, tried to arrive at an ex- 
pedient time for starting French, and other 
tongues in due order, convenient to all, so far 
as is possible amid the “gaps, anachronisms, 
picturesque survivals, and serious hindrances” 
incidental to our educational chaos. We fix 
it for beginners at the age of eleven. But we 
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are fully conscious that the school of the future 
will have to cater for literary pupils as well as 
for those scarcely able to tackle even one 
language besides their own, certainly in- 
capable of learning two. For such, liberal pro- 
vision will have to be made even from 
the despised subjects kindred to those of 
‘Group IV.” 

Take care of your scheme and your French 
will take care of itself. 


PARAPHRASING AND KINDRED 
EXERCISES. 


By Norman Herre, M.A., M.Litt. 
English Master at Gateshead Secondary School. 


WO and a half years ago the revival for 
T discussion of such a threadbare subject 
as paraphrasing might have seemed as futile 
as it would have been irrelevant; but, as the 
familiar adage has it, circumstances alter cases, 
and at a time like the present, when all the sub- 
jects in the curricula of our schools are being 
critically scrutinised with an eye to their rela- 
tive values in the imminent reconstruction of 
our educational system, it may not be 
inappropriate to re-examine the subject of this 
article, as a component part of all that is 
summed up academically under the term 
“English.” For the position of English as a 
whole in any schemes devised for operation 
after the war will be determined by the respec- 
tive values attached to the separate exercises 
and branches of study comprised in the term. 

English education after the war will, it is 
safe to assume, almost certainly have a strong 
bias towards utilitarianism. However dis- 
tasteful it may seem to many who have the 
best interests of education at heart, “‘ practical 
utility ” will be, for several years to come, the 
criterion of much of our educational practice. 
And unless the phrase be interpreted in a 
grossly literal and material sense, we need 
have no fear that the tendency to turn to prac- 
tical account in the service of the nation all 
that is taught in the schoolroom will have 
any other than beneficial results: a wise and 
sane balance may still be preserved. Viewed 
aright and raised to the high plane to which 
it belongs, this inclination towards utility 1s 
seen to be simply a phase of the great prin- 
ciple that education is sound and good in so 
far as its results may be measured in terms of 
actual performance, of faculty for per- 
formance, or of active influence in the forma- 
tion of healthy character, and the reactions of 
these. Approaching the question, then, in 
the light of this principle, which is at present 
being emphasised with an ever-growing 
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insistence, we may find it profitable to 
ask what definitely practical purposes para- 
phrasing and the exercises allied to it may be 
made to serve. 

And, first of all, as the term “ paraphras- 
mg” is used bv different people to denote 
cilerent things, let us, to avoid misapprehen- 
sion, tabulate clearly the exercises we have in 
mind. They iaay conveniently be classified 
as follows :— 


ce 


[—REPRODUCTION OF LANGUAGE IN OTHER 
LANGUAGE. 


(a) Usually an isolated sentence is given 
and the pupils are required to ring the 
changes on the words or phrases in it, so as 
w produce its equivalent. The subject- 
matter is so limited and obvious that atten- 
uon is devoted almost wholly to the language. 

(b) An extension of the above exercise to 
a continuous passage of verse or of prose 
the meaning of which 1s readily understood, 
the ordinary rules of paraphrasing, such as 
the non-omission or non-addition of ideas, the 
Preservation of the same tense and person, 
c, being adhered to. Regard must in this 
‘ase be paid to the ideas, inasmuch as they 
must be reproduced and their sequence 
observed, but the pupil’s attention is equally, 
t not, indeed, for the most part, still directed 
to the language, This exercise serves, there- 
we as a kind of link between I. (a) and II. 


TI—Repropvction OF IDEAS IN OTHER 
LANGUAGE. 


ta) A further development of the exercise 
S Its appli 


‘tose ar panon to continuous passages of 
0 easil ol verse the meaning of which is not 
sraphtags  aPrehended, the formal rules of 
The aeS again being complied with. 
aias Me involves thought-analysis: the 
he dif, be grappled with individually until 
thought culties are overcome, and each 
S aS it becomes clear in the mind of 
Must be stated clearly in his own 
tabulated. When the thought- 
the whole passage has been 
this way the paraphrase may be 
ith as in I.(b). In this case it is 
t the ideas are of primary im- 
nd the change of language is 
b Ei secondary consideration. 
ücıdation : an exercise similar in all 
IH. (a) except that the restrictive 
and the Paraphrasing are no longer in force, 
adopt opu is at liberty to add ideas, or to 
Make q < Other device he may think fit, to 
intelli eaning of the passage clear and 
gible in his exposition of it. 


analysed 7 
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IIL.—PROSE RESCRIPT. 


This is a kind of construing of a passage 
where the writer fills in gaps, and in the case 
of poetry restores metrically inverted pas- 
sages to their normal prose order, always 
preserving, so far as possible, the language of 
the original. It may be used as an inde- 
pendent exercise, but as the passages selected 
for use under Il. (a) and (b) generally consist 
of elliptical verse and condensed prose, a 
rescript in normal prose is often a necessary 
preliminary to such exercises, and is usually 
regarded merely as a stage in the making of 
thought-analyses and elucidations. 

Of these five types of exercise the first 
three may legitimately be called paraphras- 
ing, inasmuch as each of them involves the 
reproduction of a passage in language which, 
so far, at any rate, as it is the expression of 
the intellectual content, is the equivalent or 
parallel of that in the original. Incidentally, 
the order of the exercises as here set out, 
except in the case of the prose rescript, 1s 
also the order in which they should be 
taught; and as many of the so-called objec- 
tions against paraphrasing are made upon 
the assumption that paraphrasing consists 
only of types I. (a) and (b), it seems important 
to remember that these exercises are merely 
Stages in preparing pupils for the more valu- 
able form of paraphrasing as described under 
the heading II.(a). Not that such preliminary 
exercises have no independent value—we 
shall see presently that they have—but if used 
too frequently, and as ends rather than as 
means, they certainly may lend themselves to 
abuse. 

Next, having cleared the ground, let us ask 
what practical purposes exercises such as 
those we have tabulated may be made to 
serve. Hitherto, in recognising their worth 
as tests of comprehension, we have, perhaps, 
rather overlooked their value as aids to com- 
position, and it is mainly on the latter account 
that we claim their inclusion in the “Eng- 
lish” curriculum as having definitely prac- 
tical results; for while there may be some 
grounds for scepticism as to the value of 
studving a poem like “The Lotos-Eaters,’’ 
for example, with all its seductive passivity, 
there can be no manner of doubt as to the 
utilitarian value of clear, accurate, and fluent 
English composition. 

What, then, precisely, do paraphrasing and 
similar exercises contribute, individually and 
collectively, towards the acquirement of this 
highly important accomplishment? Let us 
begin with the most elementary tvpe, I. (a). 
This, as we have said, is open to abuse if the 
pupil merely tries to find from a dictionary 
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or other source synonyms for the individual 
words, but if we require that he shall not, 
except in the case of words quite unfamiliar 
to him, seek the equivalent of anything lower 
in the scale of sentence elements than a phrase 
or a clause, the exercise is of value inasmuch 
as the: dexterity acquired in the manipula- 
tion of the language, even if it be more or 
less mechanical, makes for fluency and ease 
in continuous composition. The same is, of 
course, true of types I. (b) and II. (a), with the 
additional advantage that they conduce to 
accuracy of statement. Some time ago the 
writer published elsewhere an analysis of the 
causes of failure in English composition, and 
the greater part of the evidence he was then 
privileged to collect pointed to one cardinal 
cause of failure—a widespread inability to 
grasp and define clearly each idea before com- 
mitting it to writing. All the “sentences” 
ended but not concluded, the false beginnings, 
the loosely and inaccurately attached clauses, 
the changes of construction in mid-sentence, 
the wrongly related participles, the ambiguous 
pronoun-references, and the generally spine- 
less, limp, disjointed sentences, so distress- 
ingly familiar to the teacher of English, are 
directly traceable to a defect in power on the 
part of the pupil to isolate mentally each idea, 
and to see it wholly, in a firm outline, before 
relating it to others. In most cases this 
defect can be remedied, and what better 
instrument is there to hand for use in school 
than frequent exercise in elucidation and 
paraphrasing, especially as described above 
under the heading II. (a)? 

The essence of such exercises is thought- 
analysis, and whether the language of the 
reproduction in its ultimate form is entirely 
ditferent from, or at certain points the same 
as, that of the original, the process involved, 
namely, the disentangling of the thoughts, 
the concentration of attention on the single 
thoughts when separated until their signifi- 
cance 1s clearly grasped, and their simplifica- 
tion in such a manner that no shade of mean- 
ing shall be overlooked, affords training in 
just that kind of accuracy and clear definition 
which is essential to effective composition. 
Moreover, in this connection it should be 
noted that by directing his attention to the 
exact meanings of words and phrases the 
pupil is at once making his vocabulary more 
accurate and extending it. 

Having overcome the initial difficulty of 
getting his thoughts sufficiently clear in his 
own mind to enable him to express them 
exactly, the novice in the art of composition 
often experiences further difficulty in properly 
relating such thoughts one to another. The 
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type of school composition in which, while 
the individual sentences are correct and clear, 
there is an entire absence of logical arrange- 
ment is well known. The sentences.might 
have been sprinkled out of a pepper-caster, so 
little is there of order or sequence in the way 
in which they are put together; and so to 
organise them as to produce a consecutively 
developed composition constitutes for many 
people, adults as well as children, a real difi- 
cult. This is especially evident, for 
example, in the attempts made by pupils to 
write a formal paragraph complying with the 
familiar rules prescribed by rhetoric. The 
variation of sentence lengths and forms and 
the preservation of unity seem to present no 
very great difficulty, but the rule of coherence 
which requires that the sentences be arranged 
in sequence, so that one shall lead naturally 
to the next, and the paragraph be thus 
logically and properly developed, is by no 
means so easily complied with. 

Now in paraphrasing or elucidation, after 
the thought-analysis is completed, the pupil is 
faced by a similar difficulty: the thoughts 
have to be synthesised, and in thus recombin- 
ing them into a continuous passage, he has to 
determine whether the original order shall be 
preserved or whether in the interests of clear- 
ness it would be beneficial to make some 
changes in this respect. In addressing his 
attention to this matter, during a course of 
paraphrasing, he not only gets practice in the 
coherent combination of sentences, but has 
brought before him a variety of models for 
direct observation of this very point. 

It may, therefore, be claimed that these 
exercises afford substantial help to composi- 
tion in the following particulars :—(1) Exten- 
sion of vocabulary, (2) increase of fluency, 
(3) clear definition of thought and accuracy in 
expression, and (4) the logical relation of sen- 
tences to one another—no mean contribution, 
we venture to think, towards the teaching of 
a subject of such undeniable importance. 

As regards the objections sometimes 
alleged against paraphrasing as a school exer- 
cise, these are generally reducible to three: 
that it 1s absurd to convert good and beautifui 
verse or prose into inferior prose; that it is a 
desecration of our best literature to put it to 
such a use; and that it is bad for a pupil to 
think that his paraphrase is as good as the 
Original passage. To the first of these 
charges this article, it is hoped, has already 
furnished a sufficient reply. As to the second, 
it seems obvious that the remedy lies in the 
hands of the teacher himself; if he should feel 
that it is degrading a fine piece of verse or 
prose to prescribe it for paraphrasing, let 
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him choose suitable passages from literature 
of minor importance or of less inspired 
quality. Personally, the writer never pre- 
scribes passages of the first excellence, al- 
though he well remembers paraphrasing, as a 
voy, the more difficult stanzas of Words- 
worth’s “Ode to Duty,” and the exercise can- 
not be said to have detracted from his reverence 
ior the poem. Indeed, he still feels grateful 
t the master who compelled him to persevere 
until the stanzas had yielded up their treasures 
w his boyish understanding. So far as the 
third objection is concerned, it should be borne 
in mind that beautiful poetry or prose ad- 
mittedly produces effects often quite un- 
translatable into other words. At the same 
ume, however delicate and subtle such effects 
may be, they have as their basis a certain 
logical substratum, and it is with this that 
paraphrasing is concerned. Most pupils re- 
‘ognise that, while they can reproduce this, 
they cannot capture the other elusive qualities 
the presence of which in the original they 
nevertheless feel; and in making this admis- 
son they show their consciousness of the in- 
etiority and limitations of their own work. 
Ve are convinced that a pupil is very seldom 
~f, indeed, ever—under any delusion as to 
the comparative merits of the original passage 
and his own version. 

Pune it seems scarcely necessary to point 
ea : in everyday life countless occasions 
aiache oe paraphrasing is necessary. A 
Te example, who thinks in terms of 
revatio, CO Ogy must paraphrase to his con- 
ae A ' a medical man often finds it neces- 
HAR, Paraphrase for the benefit of his 
T teacher must paraphrase to suit the 
tok a his class; an insurance agent who 
and the ipo tems: risks, surrender-values, 
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bility, who yet cannot communicate 
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THE KINEMA IN THE TEACHING OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By J. FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. 
London Day Training College. 


OST experienced teachers of geography 

are agreed that pictures are very valu- 
able in their work, and that the lantern sup- 
plies an unrivalled means of exhibiting pic- 
tures easily and quickly. Many teachers would 
like to go farther and use the kinematograph. 
But there are difficulties. Some of these ditti- 
culties are instrumental. The precautions 
which have to be taken because of the in- 
flammability of the film make the use of the 
kinematograph in the classroom practically im- 
possible at present. 

There is, however, a further difficulty, that 
few teachers would know how to use a kine- 
matograph effectively for teaching, even if 
some genie were to supply all the mechanical 
appliances that could be desired. It is, indeed, 
ditħcult to find out what we do desire, and to 
experiment to find out how to get the best 
results. 

Two lectures given at the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in January help to throw 
a little light on the teaching, as distinct from 
the mechanical, problem. These lectures were 
illustrated by kinema pictures, and though the 
show element was not entirely eliminated, the 
lectures were more nearly geography lessons 
than anything that one sees at a picture-house. 
At the latter the picture is the thing, and anv- 
thing else is an accessory. At the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, though the kinema was 
running nearly all the time in one of the lec- 
tures, it was felt that, after all, the descrip- 
tion of the geography was the main 
thing, and that the picture was merely an 
aid. 

Of the two lectures, one was on the great 
falls of the I-guazu, and was illustrated by lan- 
tern-slides as well as by the kinematograph. 
In the other the kinematograph alone was used 
to illustrate an extensive journey along the 
coast of Brazil to the Argentine, across the 
Andes to Valparaiso, again along the coast to 
Peru, and then by many devious wavs again 
across the Andes and down the Amazon to 
Manaos. The second lecture was in manv 
ways the more instructive, as it brought out 
the weaknesses as well as the advantages of 
the kinematograph. It was made up of manv 
short lengths rather than of longer pieces. 
Further, few printed explanations were inter- 
polated. The connective tissue was supplied 
by the lecturer. In both these respects there 
was an approximation to what may be expected 
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in classroom practice rather than to the usages 
of the picture theatre. 

It need scarcely be said that by the use of 
the kinematograph the lecturer was able to 
make his points far more effectively than 
would have been possible in any other way. 
One could realise the difficulties of trans- 
Andean travel in winter, whether by train or 
by porterage. Short films showed Indians 
coming to market in the central Andes, llamas 
and alpacas laden, the expedition crossing a 
river, and the natural movements in a forest 
of animals such as jaguars and snakes. These 
films showed bits of the real thing twenty 
times better than a lantern-slide could have 
done. It is not necessary in this place to 
labour the advantages of the film under cer- 
tain conditions. It is more to the point to 
inquire under what conditions it is satisfac- 
tory, and under what conditions it is the 
reverse. 

In the first place, it was quite obvious that 
the most effective films were either those in 
which the objects shown were in motion or 
those in which the camera had been in motion 
when the picture was taken, though films of 
the former tvpe were more uniformly success- 
ful than those of the latter. Whether it was 
the rush of the water in the first lecture, or 
the movements of German troops in Bolivia 
a vear before the war in the second, the film 
was infinitely more convincing than would 
have been slides in which the falling water 
or marching feet were caught and fixed 
motionless. Perhaps the only moving object 
not entirely successful, though it suggested 
great possibilities, was a gradually lengthen- 
ing line on a map of South America which 
showed the route taken by the expedition. Of 
the second type, though successful on the 
whole, there were films which were somewhat 
ineffective. Films were distinctly successful 
in which the camera was carried on a raft 
down the Amazon and a continuous panorama 
made of the banks. Of this series one of the 
best was that in which the camera was lashed 
to the raft when the latter was caught in a 
whirlpool and rotated at a terrific rate. Of the 
less successful was one in which the camera 
was carried on a moving train, and the most 
exciting thing was an extensive vista of rails. 
A film from a moving train, or more probably 
from an aeroplane flying at a low altitude, 
might be very useful, but the camera should 
not be pointed straight ahead. Buildings of 
the Incas and other still-life objects were 
obviously not suited to kinematograph repre- 
sentation. A lantern-slide would have been 
considerably more effective. The photo- 
grapher had naturally not wanted to waste his 
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film, and had used too short a length to allow 
the spectator time to take anything in. 

This introduces another consideration, as to 
which the second lecture was again more in- 
structive than the first. The lecture covered 
a vast field, and the lecturer was thus in the 
same position as the teacher who has to get 
through an extensive syllabus. He had per- 
force to show a great number of short lengths. 
The enormous advantage of a few short 
lengths over one film of greater length was 
well brought out. The essential thing was 
usually seized on and shown. 

Yet some of the short lengths were unsatis- 
factory from the teaching point of view, partly 
because they were short and partly because 
of the way in which they were used. It is 
true that in many cases a longer film would 
not have helped matters, and might, indeed, 
have spoiled the effect. Nevertheless, it was 
difficult for the lecturer to indicate the notable 
points, and more difficult for the audience to 
observe them. Occasionally the device was 
adopted of stopping the film, and, of course, 
shutting off the light, in order that the lec- 
turer might tell the audience what it was going 
to see and to be ready to see it; but even 
this expedient was not very successful, In 
the case of buildings and stationary objects 
generally the remedy is obviously to show the 
picture as a lantern-slide, which may remain 
on the screen as long as necessary. In the case 
of moving objects the remedy is not quite so 
simple, but two suggestions may be made. 
It would seem to be an advantage—in the 
classroom certainly, whatever might be done 
in a public lecture—if such a film could be 
repeated and if it could be stopped during, 
at any rate, one of the repetitions without the 
light having to be cut off. In fact, the chief 
defect of the kinematograph in the classroom 
is that, while motion is analysed mechanically, 
the analytical study of any subject shown on 
the screen is extremely difficult. In the class- 
room we wish not only to get a general im- 
pression, but to see what we are looking at. 
Any experienced teacher knows how long the 
individuals in a class take to see what is on 
even a still lantern-slide. A moving film seen 
only once would in many cases be quite 
beyond them. With a slide or with a film 
that may be stopped the essential analytical 
study is possible. We are thus led to the 

conclusions that (1) the slide will still be abso- 

lutely necessary; (2) for class use the film 
should be short, and should be repeated until 
the class can see what is happening; and (3), 
if possible, the film should be “such that 
it can be stopped for exhibition at any 
point. 
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MR. FISHER'S PLANS FOR THE 
FUTURE. 

1R.FISHER’S memorable speech in the 
\| House of Commons on April roth 
rally consisted of two quite distinct parts. 
lte first and longer part dealt with matters 
vich arose immediately out of the Estimates 
-the readjustment of financial relations be- 
meen the central and local authorities; the 
yeparation for the consolidation of elemen- 
atvschool grants; the remedying of the low 
and uneven remuneration of teachers, both ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school; and the im- 
movement of secondary education by means 
it maintenance allowances, the encourage- 
nett of advanced courses, and the clearing up 
tthe examination chaos. All these questions 
tue Board of Education can proceed with, pro- 
‘ced Parliament grants the money, no fresh 
‘zslation being necessary. The second part 
“the speech comprised schemes which cannot 
~ carried into effect without legislation. In- 
wed, as it is not permissible to discuss legis- 
ve proposals in Committee, we gather that 
“us second part of Mr. Fisher's speech was 
rx strictly in order. Fortunately, however, 
te Deputv-Chairman, though bound to dis- 
iow any discussion of these proposals, made 
t pedantic application of the rules of the 
House to Mr. Fisher’s speech. In our last 
ue we set forth in some detail what Mr. 
"isher hopes to accomplish without delay. 
Ve now turn to remark briefly upon the fur- 
“+t reforms of which he spoke, and of which 
“e additional grants he asked for constitute 
«instalment. 
_ le spoke of the universities, and in particu- 
«of the need for developing post-graduate 
"search. But the universities are so peculiarly 
“ected by the war that their financial needs 
an be disclosed fully only when the war is 
we All that Mr. Fisher allowed himself to 
“y was that in the process of reconstruction 
he avenues of approach to the universities 
“ust be thrown wide open to talent, wherever 
a found. If this is to be done, how- 
ete e pointed out that the provision of 
a encom instead of being an optional, 
ie maue a compulsory duty of every local 
a The coming Education Bill will, 
o not leave so important a matter as 
one ination of all forms of education in 
"Particular area to the discretion of the local 
anhority, 

mine next spoke of the reforms he con- 
shaol = i connection with the elementary- 
vi we se The elementary-school tradi- 
“theee oe down to us from times when the 
ny ie were reckoned all in all, makes 

ction between urban and rural 
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schools, and, notwithstanding sundry sug- 
gestions made from time to time by the Board, 
this tradition still holds sway. Mr. Fisher, 
though he does not so express it, evidently 
has in mind the principle that a child cannot 
be truly educated if his environment is 
ignored, i.e. if school and life fall apart; and 
he hopes to reform the country schools in 
accordance with this principle. Again, he 
appreciates the undoubted fact that our educa- 
tional treatment of children under five is any- 
thing but satisfactory, and he will invoke the 
aid of Parliament to empower local education 
authorities to establish nursery schools for 
young children, so that they may gradually 
be released from the formal instruction given 
in the elementary school. At the other end of 
elementary-school life, the work of the upper 
standards urgently calls for reform. Here 
there is too much marking time. The “three 
R’s” have, or should have, been acquired by 
the twelfth year, and the great need is then 
for opportunities of practical work, whether in 
handicraft or in  housecraft, and also of 
humanistic teaching of an inspiring kind. 
Such opportunities can be provided without 
legislation, but it 1s useless to provide it un- 
less the children are there to profit by it, and 
legislation will be needed in order to extend 
the period of compulsory schooling to the age 
of fourteen. 

Mr. Fisher reserved for the concluding por- 
tion of his speech what he regarded, surely 
with good reason, as “the gravest deficiency 
in our educational arrangements,” i.e. “the 
inadequate provision for the intellectual, 
moral, and physical discipline of voung per- 
sons during the period of adolescence.” He 
acknowledged what has been done by our exist- 
ing evening schools, and by agencies of which 


the Boy Scout movement is the shining ex- 


ample; and he did not conceal from himself 
the fact that any proposed scheme of con- 
tinued education will be exposed to cross- 
currents of criticism from the various inter- 
ested parties. But he drove home the incon- 
testable, though neglected, truth that the 
capital of the country does not consist in cash 
or paper, but in the brains and bodies of the 
people. Even for material progress only, the 
better culture of those brains and bodies is the 
question of the hour. 


am 


Strategical War Maps of Europe. No. 4: The 
Balkans. Eighteen miles to an inch. (Philip.) 2s. 6d. 
net.—This sheet, 48 in. by 37 in., includes the area 
approximately between the four points Breslau, Brin- 
disi, Constantine le, and Kieff. The political areas— 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Serbia, etc.—are 
shown completely, and there is a conventional hill 
shading. Rivers, railways, etc., are indicated. A 
useful map. 
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REGULATIONS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS! 


“THANKS IN ANTICIPATION.” 
By A HEADMASTER, 


RITING of the new regulations for 
secondary schools, we are using in 
its best sense this favourite formula—a vul- 
garism once gibbeted by Prof. Skeat—because 
we see that “in the Estimates for the financial 
year 1917-18 further sums will be asked for.” 
Now, such teachers as years of grind and 
poverty have not deprived of the power of hope 
may look forward to improvements in work, 
in the length of school-life of their pupils, and 
in their own prospects. 

As the application of the maintenance 
grants is described in section 1 (chap. i.), a 
teacher may be excused for dwelling first on 
this purely material but vital point. Will the 
aspiration that the new grant may result “in a 
marked upward movement in salaries ” be re- 
warded? The answer is in the hands of the 
local authorities. 

The permissive character of the regulations 
in this respect is perhaps unfortunate. One 
ill-natured critic has said that “all that is good 
in Cd. 8,541 is Fisher’s; all that is bad is the 
Board’s.” We certainly seem to see throughout 
a kid-glove treatment of the local education 
authorities, with a dictatorial attitude towards 
schools. The Board “has confidence that the 
increased grants,” which will be paid in any 
case, “will be properly applied by the authori- 
ties”; it lays down stringent rules fo be ob- 
served before it will even consider a request 
from teachers for power to establish an 
advanced course. Local pride of place needs 
no encouragement; national needs must be 
satisfied, not left to take their chance. 

Let us hope we are false prophets. For it 
is no small extra sum that will be paid 
annually to schools. Where so much depends 
on ages and varying circumstances, all schools 
will not receive the fresh amounts in the same 
proportion each year. On a rough calcula- 
tion, a school receiving a grant of £1,000 now 
may hope for about £1,500 in the future. 

ADVANCED COURSES, sections 5-10, 47-50. 
—The possibility of helping boys to continue 
at school from sixteen to eighteen by means ot 
scholarships, and of being able to provide 
teachers to work with them, is a cheering 
prospect. The extension of school-life and the 
relief of teachers from want will have a better 
effect on English education than any move yet 
made by the Board. We should have been 
glad of a little more light on some points that 
will emerge so soon as a Head turns his atten- 
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tion to making a time-table for the suggeste: 
advanced class. For instance, the regulation 
do not state how many pupils will be expecte 
to take a course to enable a school to qualit 
for the new grant. Until the certainty of re 
ceiving a grant is clear, a Head may not b 
able to say how many pupils will stay on t 
make use of it. Will eight or ten be con 
sidered enough? If such a number offerec 
and received a scholarship of some £10 eac 
annually, and if only one additional teache 
even is required, there will not be muc 
change left out of £400. The wording of th 
regulations is vague in another case toc 
Does “entering an honours course at a un 
versity ” (section 48) mean that advanced stt 
dents have to proceed to the older universitie 
as scholars? Mr. Fisher has said: “Ou 
leaders in industry and commerce shoui 
have, if possible, a full secondary-school edu 
cation.” Why, then, should not such pro 
spective leaders be allowed to take an advance: 
course in subjects suitable to them, viz. eco 
nomic and kindred subjects, tending to th 
London degree in economics? Such a cours 
would not differ greatly from that calle 
“modern studies”; but it seems excluded bi 
the regulations. 

Only stock subjects find favour with the 
Board. Unless we are under a delusion, no. 
thing new is sanctioned. As our oversea: 
cousins tel] us: “ We come here Imperialists 
we leave disgusted.” Your authorities, thes 
declare, love to preserve what has gone on for 
centuries, however time-worn; they will not 
admit fresh ideas. A system fails. Its sup- 
porters trot out as an argument against some 
proposed change in it the fact that the system 
is the outcome of 400 years’ growth. Modern 
conditions are not taken into account. 

In spite of this, the regulations for 1917 are 
an improvement on any so far issued by the 
Board. We recognise it, are thankful for 
the fact, and do not wish to carp, when we 
confine our remarks to pointing out weak- 
nesses rather than to praising the undoubtedly 
excellent points that are as new (to the regu- 
lations) as they are valuable. 

Space only allows us to make a few more 
remarks on special sections. Section 7 (chap. 
ii.) hints that, if two foreign languages are 
taught, one should be Latin. Must this pro- 
viso of the “400 vears’ type,” now an incubus, 
always remain with us? Shall we continue 
to justify the criticisms of our friends from 
abroad and of much medical opinion that we 
know nothing, learn nothing, improve on no- 
thing? Is it not conceivable that a student 
who is brought up on two modern languages. 
science, and mathematics, and takes a London 
D.Sc., is as well educated as a Balliol scholar 
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ith a classical training, far less narrow- 
nnied, and of more use to the State? Here, 
w, we seem to feel the “dead hand” of the 
asonless. 

A combined course (section 9) may still be 
wsituted in girls’ schools for science and 
œ mathematics, other than arithmetic, for 
itis above fifteen. If science and mathe- 
mws may be given up, why must that last 
‘sor of barren minds, school arithmetic, be 
vntinued ? It is understood that by the age 
© hiten a fair standard in arithmetic will 
nwe been attained: why neglect algebra and 
pe a soul-starving subject such as 
ering” 

There are some uncertainties in two of the 
maining sections. By section 14 the staff 
vav, as usual, not undertake work which the 
hard considers detrimental to the discharge 
& chool duties. How does this affect those 
“ichets whose labours in evening schools un- 
euttedlv interfere with the efficient dis- 
ge of their duties in their classrooms ? 

‘ection 22 mentions the ‘responsibility of 
‘rads of schools, but does not appear to in- 
‘ton their presence at meetings of the school 
““emors, Imagine a meeting of Harrod’s 
“ciors without the manager! Until the 
rad is assured that his status will not be 
sidered by the governors to be beneath that 
‘the local washerman, who may be one of 
‘tt body, the right men to manage schools 
uli not offer themselves for service as 
achers, 

There are other regulations that could be 
mmended, fewer that could be blamed, in 
"d. 8541, which we regard as an earnest of 
“ter things to come, and therefore welcome 
~ritically, certainly, but nevertheless heartily 


nd hopefully, 


THE FUTURE OF THE CLASSICS. 


ye claims of the classics to a hearing in 
2 connection with educational reconstruc- 
“on after the war—a question which is rightly 
“acting much attention just now—are not 
kely to be neglected. There is, of course, a 
“anger that, in our anxiety to promote national 
“hcency, we May assign an undue promi- 
“ence to the scientific and technical sides of 
‘ducation. These branches have their scho- 
atly aspects, but it is their utilitarian side that 
‘peals too readily to the average parent. We 
must be on our guard against that, even for 
lie sake of science; and we must also recog- 
se what are the natural limitations of science 
4s an educational subject. If the British na- 
"On is not to develop into something re- 
‘mbling the present popular conception of 
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the German nation, the “humanities” must 
never be banished from our educational cur- 
riculum, “Science” may give us more and 
better shells; but we must encourage the ideals 
inculcated bv the study of “literature” (in- 
cluding Greek and Latin literature) to prevent 
us from dropping those shells upon Rheims 
Cathedral. A deputation from the Classical 
Association waited upon Mr. Fisher recently 
in order to set forth these claims, and it did 
not-limit itself to vague encomiums upon the 
“classics,” but urged the definite proposals 
printed below :— 


(1) That the Board of Education be asked to use its 
influence and resources towards securing :— 

(a) That in each area of accessibility for school 
attendance there should be at least one secondary 
school for boys and one for girls, at which efficient 
teaching may be provided in both Greek and Latin to 
a standard enabling pupils of ability to enter a 
specialised classical course of a high standard in some 
British university. In order to do so they must under 
present conditions be fitted to compete with reasonable 
chance of success for entrance scholarships at the 
different universities. 

(b) That in every area a system should be arranged 
by which pupils who so desire can be transferred to 
such schools in the area; and that in the case of the 
holders of scholarships an additional allowance should | 
be made to cover any increase in the cost of daily 
attendance where travelling is involved. If more than 
one local authority is concerned in such an area, a 
combined scheme should be organised for transferring 
the tenure of scholarships for this purpose. 

(c) That, besides the school or schools in which 
Greek is taught, the number of secondary schools 
maintained or aided by the local education authority, 
which provide teaching in more than one language 
other than English, should be steadily increased; and 
if the first language is a modern language, the second 
language should always be Latin, unless for special 
reasons Greek were preferred in some particular cases, 

(d) In the case of pupils who do not pass directly 
from an elementary into the classical secondary school, 
facilities by means of scholarships for transfer into 
the classical school from other secondary schools should 
be provided. The successful working of any such 
scheme depends upon the general facilities existing in 
the area (i) for the transfer of all able pupils from 
primary to secondary schools at an age early enough 
to enable them to profit duly by a secondary course; 
and (ii) for their renaining at school long enough to 
complete it. 

(2) That the Board be asked to regard a training in 
Latin language and literature, and at least some 
knowledge in the orginal of the typical parts of Greek 
literature, as an important and generally necessary 
element in the training of all teachers of English 
literature above the elementary stage; and to use its 
influence to encourage the application of this princi- 
ple in secondarv schools. 

(3) Finally, the Classical Association desires to direct 
the attention of the Board of Education to the existing 
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tendency by which the education given to the cleverer 
children who come from the elementary schools bears 
a different stamp from that given to children of the 
professional classes, being directed) more narrowly 
to material and industrial well-being and less to the 
effective study of literature and history. 
pupils from the elementary schools will be many who 
are likely to exercise influence in the public life, both 
municipal and national, of the coming generation; and 
in the interest of the whole community it is of high 
importance that these future leaders of their fellow- 
citizens should have some knowledge of the past ħis- 
tory of mankind, especially of its political institutions 
and experiments, and should acquire an enduring 
interest in the ideals of both private and public char- 
acter, by which the noblest sides of civilisation have 
been moulded. The Classical Association observes 
with interest the declaration of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association (“Educational Reconstruction,” 
Recommendation 12) :--‘' That since the character of 
British democracy ultimately depends on the collective 
wisdom of its adult members, no system of education 
can be complete that does not promote serious thought 
and discussion on the fundamental interests and pro- 
blems of life and society.” The Classical Association 
believes that this end can be secured only if the same 
freedom of access to the thought and history of the 
greatest races of the past as is given to the children 
of the more privileged classes is also, by a wise system 
of national education, opened to children from every 
class of the community. 


SCIENCE IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 


HE memorandum first sets, forth some- 
what exhaustively the purposes of 
natural science teaching and the present posi- 
tion of natural science in secondary education. 
Certain recommendations follow. 


First and foremost, science should be 
taught to all boys in secondary schools 
for the sake of its educational value, 


the importance of which lies in the fact 
that it involves investigation based on ex- 
perimental evidence. No other subject in 
the curriculum provides this particular form 
of training. The course for all bovs should 
give a broad and comprehensive view of the 
subject, closely related to and enlarging the 
outlook upon life. All cannot be scientific 
experts, vet all should acquire a sympathetic 
appreciation of science. 

The second purpose of teaching science is 
to train those who show special aptitude for 
science in order that the natural need for 
research work may be satished. The value 
of pure research should be upheld against 
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1 Memorandum of Evidence submitted by the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant-masters in Secondary Schools to the Government Committee on 
Science in the Educational System of Great Britain. 
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merely utilitarian advantages, for withou 
research there can be no advancement. 

In a review of the present position © 
science teaching, the factors which at presen 
hamper satisfactory progress are considerec 
So far as the public schools are concerned 
the general conclusions are: (1) Arrange 
ments are, on the whole, sufhcient to meet th 
all-too-limited demands of medicine, en 
gineering, technical chemistry, and other pro 
fessions in which science is directly necessary 
(2) The importance of elementary science a 
a part of a liberal education has not beei 
admitted; consequently, the average o 
scientihe knowledge in these schools has bee: 
low. (3) Onlv a small part of the laten 
scientific ability has been developed, main! 
because there has been no reasonable basi 
of selection of those bovs likely to dispia: 
special aptitude for the subject. 

The results of these conclusions are: (1 
In the professions a moderate standard o 
scientific attainment has been maintained 
(2) The greatest lack of scientific knowledge 
and training has been shown by men occupy 
ing administrative positions. (3) Since thos 
who are responsible for the curricula o) 
schools have, very largely, come from the 
public schools, there has been little ten 
dency to get outside that “vicious circle ' 
which excluded science as a necessari 
subject. 

In the new aided and maintained secondary 
schools, elementary science is an integral part 
of the curriculum and occupies a position 
which 1s in no way inferior to that of anv 
other subject. The greatest drawback in 
these schools is that sufficient provision has 
not been made for those boys who are capable 


and desirous of proceeding beyond the 
elementary stage. Often the provision for 
laboratory work is unsatisfactory. The 


absence of an efficient laboratory assistant in 
the great majority of schools tends verv 
greatly to hinder the work of the science 
master. Economy in apparatus and material 
is often pushed to extreme limits. The pur- 
chase of apparatus is too frequently hedged 
round with unnecessary restrictions; the re- 
quisition form has to pass through many 
hands, and the granting or withholding of 
the request is considered by many officials. 
The consequent delay is often aggravated by 
the fact that the apparatus which finally 
reaches the school bears little resemblance to 
that which was requisitioned. 

The insufficient supply of teachers, the 
reasons for which are outlined, is a potent 
factor operating against improvement, while 
the fact that so few science teachers undergo 
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ay training in teaching is regarded as 
crplorable. 

\n extension of facilities for teaching 
since at all stages in the public schools and 
m the higher stages of the aided secondary 
stools, the provision of skilled laboratory 
assistants, and the simplication of the bureau- 
atic machinery for the supply and repair of 
necessary apparatus are indicated as the 
cardinal needs of school science at the present 
tme, 

We reprint the more important recom- 
aendations of the Association of Assistant- 
maters as presented to the committee :— 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
(1) ORGANISATION. 


i Of the Science Staff.—There should be one of 
te science staff who is responsible to the headmaster 
ie the efficient organisation of the science of the 
shof. The science masters should form a com- 
“ive, with the senior master as chairman, which 
~“ uid meet from time to time, to arrange courses of 
"x, promotions, etc., and to see that proper co- 
ination between various divisions and departments 
i maintained. Heads of departments should be re- 
sasible for the equipment of their own laboratories. 
Fr the general upkeep of each laboratory there should 
‘an annual grant, based on the number of pupils, 
nated at the disposal of each man in charge of a 
ubie. Separate provision should be made also for 
t purchase, from time to time, of the more costly 


n 


cees of permanent apparatus. 


In every school there should be at least one adult 


«ratory assistant, who should be a skilled man, 
:71 paid accordingly. 

d» Of a Science Course for all Boys.—Each school 
~ uld have a definite course of science which should 
taken by all pupils up to the age of sixteen. The 
“sme should be designed to meet the needs of the 
“atcular school. Each member of the staff should 
è illowed complete latitude in the method of present- 
a his subject, provided that he follows the course 
“i down, so that proper co-ordination may be main- 
bined, The senior science master should be respon- 
a for the maintenance of the general policy of the 
‘once teaching. 

In the larger schools, especially on the classical 
“de, the teaching of science is much hampered by the 
uc that promotions are made without any reference 
"© the amount of the science course which has been 
“ered, Many boys therefore (especially the more 
“table boys) have to miss whole sections of the 
“ence course, and thereby the unity of the subject is 
“ally obscured. This difficulty could be got over, to 
cme extent, by the regrouping of the school for 
“ence, The size of the groups or blocks would, 
“sever, be limited by the science accommodation of 
te hool and by the number of masters on the staff 
“ouble of teaching elementary science. The latter 
“culty will tend to disappear if the inclusion of a 
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reasonable amount of science in the curriculum of 
every school is made compulsory. 

In the aided and maintained schools, the difficulty 
does not arise because elementary science is regarded 
as a form subject. In the final aggregate of marks 
on which promotions are based, science receives its 
due weight in proportion to the number of hours given 
to the subject 

(c) Specialisation.—Passing now to the further edu- 
cation of those who remain at the secondary school 
beyond the age of sixteen, we recommend that no boy 
should be allowed to specialise in any subject before 
he has acquired a good general education which has 
included the course of elementary science. 

(d) Size of Classes.—The classes for science in 
charge of one master should not contain more than 
twenty boys. After the beginning of the third year 
of the school course the number of boys doing labora- 
tory work under one master should not exceed six- 
teen. 

(B) CURRICULUM. 

(a) Freedom to Devise Methods.—Uniformity in 
schools is the last thing wanted; educational experi- 
ment is needed, and most of all in science, which is 
new. Genuine experimenting is essentially an act 
of faith rather than of sight. No teacher need expect 
to have a claim to experiment recognised before he 
has acquired good experience in teaching on approved 
lines. Sympathetic inspection is welcomed by all 
science teachers as of very great value. 

(b) Curriculum: (1) Preparatory Schools.—The boy 
should not spend any time on the exact sciences before 
going to the secondary school. The subject which 
can be taught with the greatest success to boys 
younger than thirteen is Nature-study. This should be 
in the hands of an enthusiast, who should be given 
freedom to choose his own subjects and to devise his 
own methods. 

(2) Secondary Schools.—Two main types of second- 
ary schools have to be considered separately—(A) those 
in which most of the pupils leave before the age of 
seventeen ; (B) those in which many stay until eighteen 
or nineteen. 

Type (A).—In this type of school more time will be 
given to science than in the other, age for age. The 
science course should be general and educational in 
character rather than utilitarian. Exceptional cases 
of specialisation might be allowed, preferably for the 
dull boyv and not for the clever one; preferably, also, 
as voluntary, out-of-school work. The other sciences 
present difficulties at some schools in comparison with 
chemistry and physics; but they lend themselves to 
different treatment, and lecture courses by specialists 
not on the staff of an ordinary school are of great 
value—e.g. in natural history, physiology, astronomy, 
invention, and exploration. English school science is 
weak in this respect. 

Type (B).—In this type of school the aim of science 
teaching to boys from fourteen to sixteen years of age 
is the same as in the others, but there is less need 
to devote so much time to it. The difticulty arises 
after sixteen, when some specialisation becomes advis- 
At least three classes of bovs have to be con- 
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sidered: (a) the science specialist; (b) the 
specialist; (c) the other boys. 

In schools where there is a science side there is 
little difficulty. A bov is expected to study chemistry 
and physics for the sake of knowing them and utilis- 
ing his knowledge in business or profession. He 
should spend the greater part of his time at science 
and mathematics. Reliance on the teacher should be 
gradually relaxed, the boy should be more and more 
trained to rely upon his own reading, the faculty of 
distinguishing for himself the vital points in the 
expansive treatment of a particular principle should 
be sedulously fostered. He should be encouraged to 
devise his own experiments and to carry them out 
within limits. Some time should be given to the 
reading of classical researches in the language in which 
they were originally published. The reading of good 
English literature accompanied by essay writing should 
also be insisted upon. Provision should be made for 
boys taking up agriculture, brewing, enginecring, etc. 
Boys who wish to work for a university scholarship 
should be encouraged to do so, and those going into 
the medical profession should cover the svllabus of the 
First M.B. and should take that examination before 
leaving school. 

The Regius professor of medicine at Cambridge 
states that ‘since the First M.B. at Cambridge could 
be taken on admission the standard in the subjects 
for this examination, so far from falling, has risen bya 
substantial fraction.” 

The courses at present devised for the *‘normal”’ 
boy and the literary specialist leave much to be 
desired. What is required is a course demanding 
enough intellectual effort to attract the clever, and not 
too much to discourage the average, bov. It should 
aim at making clear both the main lines of advance 
of science in the past and living problems of to-day, 
not only in chemistrv and physics, but in biology and 
all sciences dealt with in the British Association sec- 
tions. Such a scheme would make heavy demands 
on the science staff of the school, and therefore some- 
thing akin to the University Extension lectures should 
be introduced. The value to the school science of 
such lectures by able lecturers would be very great 
indeed. A new type of laboratory svllabus would also 
be necessary, with rigid exclusion of all but the most 
highly instructive experiments. 

(c) Correlation.—Vhe special bearing of the work 
which is done in the science classes on the work which 
is done in other classes, and vice versa, must be care- 
fully considered. Thus the science master must anti- 
cipate the requirements of his colleague who has to 
teach physical geography; on the other hand, the 
curriculum in mathematics must be adjusted so far as 
possible to the needs of chemistry and physics. In 
this respect special attention should be directed to the 
teaching of mechanics, the principles of which ulti- 
mately form the basis of all other branches of natural 
science. Elementary practical mechanics should be 
part of the science course, and it should be taught at 
a stage when it would be deemed most useful to the 
science masters, and when it might also serve as an 
introduction to the more advanced mathematical treat- 
ment, 
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ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.! 


HE syllabus of mathematics containec 
in this report is the outcome of ar 
inquiry made by a special committee of thi 
Mathematical Association into the teaching o 
mathematics in girls’ schools. Much infor 
mation was collected from heads of school: 
and from teachers of mathematics as to th 
methods, organisation, and scope of th 
teaching in their respective schools, and witi 
this as basis the committee, consisting 
entirely of women experienced in the trainin; 
of girls in the subject, proceeded to draft : 
syllabus. It decided that there was n 
evidence to show that any great differentiatioi 
was necessary between the subject-matter pre 
sented to boys and girls, though it wa 
possible that rates of progress and times fo 
beginning the various branches might differ 
Therefore, without considering the require 
ments of boys, it has drafted a scheme o 
instruction that seems to it suitable fo 
average girls, and such as should form part o 
the education of every girl who remains a 
school until the age of sixteen. 

It is in no sense intended to be a rigu 
syllabus; to the mathematical specialist 1 
would be more a suggestion that she couk 
adapt to her own needs and those of he 
pupils. It aims at being helpful to that larg: 
body of non-specialists who are compelled t 


IN 


teach the subject, especially the arithmetic par 


of it, without the training which it reall 
requires. The inclusion in the syllabus of ful 
explanations of alternative methods, both o 
working and setting down problems, shoul 
be of great value to such teachers, if they ca 


be induced to study them. Old, clumsy 
unintelligent methods are still disastrousl 
prevalent. 


The most interesting parts of the report ar 
the “arithmetic of citizenship,” the emphasi 
on the idea of functionality as the basis o 
algebra teaching, the omission of mud 
manipulative ` work (thus gaining time that cat 
be profitably expended on more fertile parts o 
the subject), the early introduction of easy 
trigonometry, and the suggestion of a simp! 
treatment of the calculus as part of the 
ordinary schoolgirl’s education. The first o: 
these is based on a syllabus drawn up by 
Prof. Nunn in rgi1, and covers question: 
which involve most of the old barren rules o! 
interest, discount, and stocks, but here treatec 
from the human and living point of view 
Such a course in the hands of an inspiring 
teacher would do much to remove from the 
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1 Report of the Girls’ Schuols Committee of the Mathematical Association 
1916. (Bell.) rs. net. 
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, woman citizen of the future the stigma of 
+ stupidity and lack of interest in the world of 
public and private finance. It may also con- 
vince her that it does not require the intellect 
~of a Newton ora Kelvin to understand. The 
-bs remark applies equally to the calculus. 
- No attempt is made in the report to indicate 
. bow the ideas that underlie this indispensable 
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to some readers. It is believed that it will be found 
very valuable, both as presenting to the pupils a large 
and important field of mathematical applications and 
as furnishing an interesting means of acquainting 
them with certain important facts of national life. 
It is a common experience that such matters as stocks 
and shares, banking, simple and compound interest, 
introduced as a part of the financial aspect of modern 


- ol of modern mathematics can be introduced 
~eeach teacher must select her own method. 
- Buithe committee has deliberately included the 
gunject, thereby. indicating that its experience 
_ has shown it to be both possible and desirable. 
_, The following extracts from the report will 
' gea “taste of its quality ” :— 


_IsrropucT1oN.—Before attempting to draft such a 
- pibus it was necessary to consider carefully a ques- 
© ten which formed part of the inquiry just mentioned, 
_ warelvy, whether girls in general show less interest 
ls ind ability for mathematics than boys. So few 
_ poe have had opportunities of comparing the work 
, # dws and girls under similar conditions that it is 
ficult, if not impossible, to express a decided opinion 
| wn this question. In view of their own experience 
.. mi such other evidence as they have been able to 
_. lect, the committee thinks that the ground covered 
b zir in mathematics should be substantially the 
_. sme, so far as fundamental principles and processes 
_ re concerned, as that covered by boys. Any differ- 
ere between the two courses might lie in the choice 
` wf the material in connection with which the subject 
` & developed; but it must be remembered that the 
rerets of a healthy girl, no less than those of a 
h2ithy boy, cover a wide field, and care must be 
txen to avoid limiting those interests. In particular it 
K fecessary to guard against hasty assumptions as 
t what is and what is not interesting to a girl. 
AritHMeTIC:: Rough Checks.—lIt is strongly recom- 
r.aded that from an early stage children should be 
‘izcat to make a rough cstimate—varying with their 
kowledge and skill at each stage—of the answer 
w be expected from each calculation. This habit is 
only valuable as promoting accuracy, but it tends 
‘keep the pupil’s intelligence on the alert and to 
“ich her to use her common sense. 
isproximations.—Complicated and difficult ex- 
cks in approximations should be avoided. In con- 
emon with their ordinary work in decimals, how- 
‘et, the pupils should be trained to recognise the 
“sree of accuracy of their results and to see that 
“> always limited by the degree of accuracy of the 
“4. A further extension of the same principle is 
‘© limitation of the number of decimal places in 
“dance with the nature of the problem and the 
es for which the result is required. . . . In con- 
on with the question of approximations it should 
| that long and complicated calculations are 
R by the introduction of logar- 
oy 1e school curriculum. 
e of Citizenship.” —The “arithmetic of 
‘i the ae set out in more detail than other parts 
; S, since it may be comparatively new 


life, acquire a strong interest, and are most healthilv 
stimulating to the pupils. It is recommended that 
such a course be taken bv all girls before thev leave 
school, For those who remain at school until the age 
of eighteen or nineteen, it may perhaps be taken 
at a later stage than the one in which it is here 
included. 

Household Accounts,—.A further application of 
mathematics, in the form of simple accounts, should 
be made to the management of personal and house- 
hold expenditure. Such a course has not been in- 
cluded in this syllabus, chiefly because it falls more 
naturally under the head of domestic economy; but 
the committee wishes to place on record its opinion 
that it is most desirable that all girls should be able 
to make this application of their mathematical know- 
ledge. The subject needs only a few lessons for girls 
of average ability. 

GEOMETRY: Respective Aims of the Two Sections of 
the Work.—The geometry of this syllabus is arranged 
in two divisions. The work of one (called below 
investigational work ”) has for its aim the discovery 
and study of the geometrical facts of the world in 
which the pupil lives. This investigation is carried 
out partly by experimental and practical methods, 
partly by simple reasoning, the teacher suggesting 
one method or the other at her discretion. ... It 
should be added that full use should be made of the 
opportunities offered by the investigational work of 
introducing, among others, the important principle of 
symmetry to the pupils. 

The aim of the second division of the work is 
different from that of the first. It is to build up the 
body of geometrical truths into a closely reasoned 
system of which the foundation consists in a limited 
number of definitions and assumptions. Reasoning 
here has more concern with organising or systematis- 
ing geometrical truths than with establishing them. 
It is essential that the pupil should clearly understand 
this function and shouid have prominently in mind the 
aim of the work. 

ALGEBRA: Aim of the Work in Algebra—Function- 
ality—Variation.—One of the main aims of the course 
in algebra is to develop the idea of functionality, and 
the various items of the svllabus should be treated 
with this end in view. The idea will not be a new 
one. The functional relation of one quantity to 
another (or others) is in simple cases familiar at a 
quite early stage; for example, every child knows that 
in buying sugar the cost depends both on the weight 
purchased and on the price per pound. The teacher 
will take every opportunity of extending this idea and 
of making it more precise, the introduction of the 
svstematic study of proportion affording the best occa- 
sion in the arithmetical part of the work for develop- 
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ing and illustrating it. In the algebraic part of the 
course the expression of functionality will in general 
take two forms, graphic and symbolic (e.g. the for- 
mula A=-rr? for the area of a circle and the corre- 
sponding curve, namely, that obtained by plotting the 
area against the radius), and the fact that these two 
forms are only different expressions of the same rela- 
tion should be constantly present in the pupil’s mind. 
Her aim should be to find and to express the relation 
between one quantity and another (or others) upon 
which it depends, the expression of the relation in 
symbols sometimes preceding, sometimes following, 
that in graphic form. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


HE news of the death on May 7th of Ed- 
| ward Leopold Milner-Barry will come 
as a shock to all who regarded him as full of 
vigour and promising a ripe old age. Ile was 
born fifty years ago, and was educated at 
Yarmouth Grammar School. After studying 
for some time at German universities, he pro- 
ceeded to Pembroke College, Cambridge, but 
migrated to Gonville and Caius College on 
winning a modern language scholarship 
there. He gained a first class in the Medieval 
and Modern Languages Tripos in 1889. For 
six years he was professor of German at Bed- 
ford College; for sixteen years he was a mas- 
ter at Mill Hill (housemaster from 1897 to 
1907); for two years he was lecturer in German 
at Birkbeck College; and he then became pro- 
fessor of German at Bangor. Soon after the 
outbreak of the war he joined the R.N.V.R., 
and had risen to the rank of lreutenant-com- 
mander. As a teacher and examiner he 
acquired great experience, and this, coupled 
with his sound common sense and vigorous 
personality, made him for many years a lead- 
ing member of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation; before going to Bangor, he was long 
on the executive committee, where his sound 
judgment was much appreciated. His 
scholarly knowledge of German enabled him 
to do academic work of high quality; he 
found little time for writing books, but many 
of his university pupils will gratefully remem- 
ber the conscientious care with which he 
taught them, as will the generations of Mill 
Hill boys who knew him. To his old friends 
and colleagues his death will be a great loss. 
* * * 


WE regret to have to announce the death 
of Julia Byron Cooper (née Kenny), the 
wife of the well-known landscape painter, 
who has been for more than thirty years a 
teacher of singing at the Manchester High 
School for Girls. She succeeded Dr. Hecht, 
coming from London, where she had been a 
pupil in the Frances Mary Buss School, and 
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| where she was associated with John Hullat 
Clara Novello, and other musicians of th 
Victorian era. Trained as a performer, Mr 
Byron Cooper was obliged by delicacy « 
health to take up teaching, and has given ı 
many generations of pupils the stimulus ¢ 
her refined taste and knowledge of the be: 
music, and the example of a life of devotic 
to duty. 

* * * 

THE death is announced of Mr. W. H. At 
drews, who had been a master at Mill Hı 
since 1894. Mr. Andrews was educated i 
MGH Hill and at Sidney-Sussex College, Can 
bridge. He obtained a first class at a Classic: 
Tripos in 1892, and returned to Mill Hill i 
1894. There he has worked with Sir Joh 
McClure during practically the whole of h 
headmastership, and so during the rapi 
development of the school. Mr. Andrews wa 
a keen classic and an inspiring teacher. 

* * # 


Liectr. A. G. VEITCH, who was at one time 
lieutenant in the Leicester R.H.A., but late! 
was working with the R.F.A., has been kille 
in action. Mr. Veitch, who was a scholar z 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, took a mathe 
matical degree and became lecturer in applic 
mathematics at Bristol, and afterwards mathe 
matics master at Wolverhampton Gramma 
School. 

* * + 

MR. S. A. PATEMAN, who was history mas 
ter at the Lancaster Grammar School, anı 
commander of the O.T.C. until he accepte: 
an appointment at Marlborough, has bee! 
wounded while serving with the Wilts Regi 
ment. 

* * * 

FRÄULEIN ANNA MARIA CURTIUS has jus 
been appointed lector in French at Leipz 
University. The lady thus becomes, we be 
lieve, the first woman university lecturer 1 
Germany. She has made a special study o 
the French language and literature at Geneva 
Besancon, and Paris, having paid pai 
ticular attention to phonetics under M. Pau 
Passy and the Abbé Rousselot. Since 190: 
she has been teaching at one of the municipa 
high schools for girls in Leipzig, as well a 
al the training college there. In 1902 Fr 
Curtius became Officier de l’Académie; it 
1907, Officier de l'Instruction publique di 
l'Université de France; and in 1910 she wa: 
awarded the Prix d’éloquence by the Besan 
con Academy for a study entitled “Mairet e€ 
Victor Hugo comme poètes dramatiques.” 

* + k 


Mr. T. GattrRey has resigned the office o 
general secretary to the Londoh Teachers 
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" ociation, a position he has held since 1879. 
Gautrey, in acknowledging a resolution 
viding a superannuation allowance for him, 
-[that, though he was going, he was not 
inning to feel old. During his secretary- 
yhe had been guided by three principles : 
had alwavs endeavoured to be loyal to the 
-giation in school work, to the School 
wd, and to the London County Council; 
had endeavoured to weld together the 
tal sections of their members; and he had 
ated the interests of individual members. 
«|. Pincombe, formerly assistant-secretary 
_ fe association, is to succeed Mr. Gautrey. 
i * + k 


irs. BURGWIN has retired from the post of 
fentendent of the London Special Schools 
pivsically and mentally defective children. 
och few who worked with her would 
E+ the fact, she has reached the County 
unil’s age limit, and in recognition of her 
gimtinued and devoted service in the 
se of social welfare, she received a pre- 
tition at the hands of Lord Sheffield from 
‘many friends and admirers. Mrs. Burg- 
ahas taken an active part in all movements 
‘the social well-being of the children of 
gin, especially in providing open-air 
mols and country holidays. 
* * + 


Mc. D. McKay Oum, of St. John’s College, 
motidge, second master at Sir John Deane’s 
ammar School, Northwich, Cheshire, has 
appointed headmaster of Grace Rams- 
ts Grammar School, Elland, near Halifax. 


+ + á % 


‘x EobwarD PARROTT, the new member of 
hament for South Edinburgh, has a thor- 
Z1 inside knowledge of the teaching profes- 
“2nd of education. Both his parents were 
€s of elementary schools in Liverpool, and 
wfe was a trained certificated teacher, an 
‘tress of schools in Liverpool, and prin- 
ai of the Pupil Teachers’ College. He 
melf was a pupil teacher in Liverpool, 
“ted the Cheltenham Training College in 
`. and on completing his course there 
“ed tor three years as a teacher in Sheffield. 
“hattime Sir James Yoxall and Mr. Gold- 
"e were both teaching in Sheffield, where 
latter and Sir Edward Parrott were 
ae members of the then new Assistant Tea- 
= Association. Sir Edward’s next ap- 
; ment was as headmaster of Anfield Road 
on Liverpool, where he remained for six- 
_ tars. He then became a member of the 
oe staff of Messrs. Thomas Nelson and 
S, -dinburgh, a position he still holds. 
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AFTER leaving Cheltenham Sir Edward con- 
tinued his studies at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he graduated in Arts and Laws; in 1907 
the Educational Institute conferred upon him 
a fellowship, and in 1910 he was knighted. 
He has been a regular contributor to educa- 
tional papers and is the author of some well- 
known school books—for example, “High 
Roads of History,” “Britain Overseas,” and 
“Stories of Famous Men and Women.” 
Teachers will hope great things from this in- 
crease in knowledge of education in the House, 
and wish Sir Edward every success in his new 
career. 

ONLOOKER. 


THE STUDY OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. 


THE languages sub-committee of the Modern 
Language Association has drawn up memoranda 
on the teaching of foreign languages in schools for 
boys and girls, and these have been adopted by the 
general committee of the association and published. 
We reprint the memoranda, except that certain para- 
graphs occurring in both have been omitted here 
from that dealing with girls’ schools. It should be 
noted that the term “foreign language” is used to 
include both classical and modern languages. 


Boys’ SCHOOLS. 

It is desirable that the study of foreign languages 
in preparatory schools or departments (where any 
such study is undertaken) should be confined to one 
modern language, or one modern and one classical 
language—that a second classical language should 
only exceptionally be studied before the age of thir- 
teen or fourteen. In this connection it is vital that 
a second classical language (probably Greek) should 
not as a rule be a subject in the scholarship examina- 
tions of the public schools. 

In the (great) majority of cases (it is realised) the 
first modern language will be French, and first 
classical language Latin. 

While French might well be taught as a special 
subject in certain selected elementary schools where 
efficient teachers are available, it is not advisable that 
the study in such cases should be begun before the 
age of twelve. 

In the secondary or continuation stages of various 
types up to the age of fifteen to sixteen, in the case 
of pupils coming from neighbourhoods where the 
home influences are unfavourable, not more than one 
foreign language should be studied, while even in 
some instances it is conceivable that no foreign lan- 
guage at all might be taken; and in other schools 
the choice should be confined to two foreign lan- 
guages at most, except in the case of pupils of four- 
teen who will probably stay on beyond the age of 
sixteen. 

The following list of types is given here by way 
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of illustration, without any claim to make it ex- 
haustive :— 

Greek-Latin type. 

Latin and modern languages. 

Modern languages and science. 

Science ani modern languages. 

Commercial and modern languages. 

Technical and modern languages. 

1. Greek-Latin Type.—This is the usual type to 
be found among the large public schools, or schools 
which have a classical side. In the case of boys 
entering a school at the age of twelve, we think 
that a minimum of four periods a week for the 
modern language is highly desirable for such pupils 
as have already been studying the subject. In the 
case of beginners, we consider that a daily period is 
necessary, at least for the first year. For schools in 
which the entrance age is later, the periods in the 
class of entry and in the subsequent classes should 
not fall below four a week, and on separate days up 
to the age of sixteen. 

We think that the chief aim of the modern lan- 
guages should be humanistic. In the widest sense 
this naturally involves some knowledge of the history 
and geography of the country and its people. Care 
should be taken to maintain a high literary standard 
in the choice of authors. 

2. Latin and Modern Languages.—There are two 
varieties of this type. One is to be found in certain 
tvpes of public schools in which Latin is regarded 
as of equal importance with modern languages, and 
another in which Latin is treated as an alternative 
to a second modern language. In both cases we con- 
sider that the modern language, whether studied 
alone or in conjunction with Latin. should be allotted 
a daily period per week for the first two years if the 
general age of entrance is twelve. In cases where 
it is higher, the curriculum for those above fourteen 
should provide a minimum of four periods a weck 
at least 1f a second or even a third language has to 
be started at that age. The second or third tanguage, 
whether French, German, Spanish,’ Russian, or 
Italian, if started at this age, should be allotted a 
daily period per week. 

The aim again in this case should be to make the 
teaching humanistic, with a good literary standard. 
Some commercial specialisation might be attempted 
in the case of some of the pupils in the last vear of 
the course. 

3. Modern Languages and Sctence.—This course 
is to be found on the modern side of some of the 
public schools and in county council and municipal 
schools. The pupils before the age of twelve may or 
mav not have studied a modern language in the pre- 
paratory department. The subject should, however, 
be begun in earnest by all after the age of twelve. 
In such cases we think one period a day is necessarv 
until a second modern language is begun, when the 
periods assigned to the first language should not fall 
below four a week. In cases where no second lan- 
guage is taken, the daily period should be continued 
throughout. Here again the main aim of the teach- 
ing should be humanistic, with some possible com- 
mercial or technical specialisation in the last year. 
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4. Science and Modern Languages.—This ty 
a variant of the preceding. It is to be four 
schools or sides of schools in which the prir 
stress is laid on science, and only one modern 
guage is taken, unless the second is studied m 
from the point of view of enabling the pupils to 
scientific works in that language. In such sc 
the modern language should have allotted to it a 
period. The main aim of the teaching shoul 
humanistic, with some possible commercial or 
nical specialisation in the last year. 

5. Commercial and Modern Languages.—This 


is to be found in certain sides of the secor 
schools and in the central (or higher elemer 
schools. In the former type two modern lang: 


are sometimes to be found, and in the other 
modern language is the rule. We are of op 
that a daily period in the first modern langua: 
desirable, and that if and when a second m 
language is begun, the periods allotted to the 
should not fall below four per week. The curric 
of the first modern language should remain hu 
istic until the last year, when some commercial tea 
might be attempted. In the case of these se 
languages the teaching might be given a comm 
bias in the second year. 

In all cases in which commercial or tect 
specialisation is necessary, it will be found a 
tageous to reserve it for the end of the course. 

6. Technical and Modern Languages.—This ay 
to technical sides in central schools, to trade sch 
junior technical schools, professional schools 
cooks, waiters, bookbinders, etc. In all these the 
dominant aim is to give the pupils such a utilit 
knowledge of the modern language as will b 
advantage to them in their future occupations. 
the pupils in the technical sides of central scl 
may require some speaking knowledge of the 
guage if they go abroad, as is probable after the 
The future waiter will want to know the Fr 
vocabulary of waiting, the future cook of cool 
The future bookbinder will find it to his advanta; 
be able to read about books on his craft in Fre 
The future printer will discover a knowledge of 
mentary French words and spelling useful as a ¢ 
positor. In all these different cases the time alk 
to the subject must be measured by the precise 
to be attained; a vear's course of four periods av 
might suffice for the printer, the cook and w: 
would need at least a two vears’ course, and 
future engineer who desires to learn the languagt 
colloquial purposes will take at least as long. 

The committee looks on the age of sixteen as 
at which more intensive specialisation may be be 
It is at this age that a large number of the p 
have passed a qualifying examination for entering 
university or have reached the requisite standard 
passing such an examination. The amount of | 
to be devoted to modern languages in the cas 
such boys will vary very largely with the degre 
specialisation considered necessary, whether the pt 
be working for a classical, historical, mathemat 
science, or modern language scholarship, or int 
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: to pursue their general education at the univer- 
, Of preparing to enter the higher walks of com- 
re and industry, or those professions that do not 
esarily require a university degree. 

he committee assumes that candidates for classical 
histerical scholarships will keep up their study of 
modern languages in view of the importance of 
subjects for their later work. This would more 
iv follow if a modern language were definitely 
wid as a subject for such scholarships. We think 
ih cases three periods a week are desirable, and 
xe such period were assigned to private reading, 
æ would probably be little loss and a possible gain 
he student. Of course, in the case of pupils who 
e still to pass a qualifying examination for ‘the 
erst, such as the higher certificate of the Joint 
ad, the subject would still be studied as a regular 
oc subject. : 

niie case of candidates for mathematical or science 
cetships who had previously studied Latin and 
kr languages or modern languages only, or even 
j cne modern language, the retention of a modern 
five in their curriculum appears to the committee 
a indispensable humanistic element, especially as 
Pommittee hopes that the conclusion of the war 
N se the abolition of compulsory Greek, which 
ùl provide a certain amount of free time that 
«1% thus devoted to a more advanced study of 
‘Tern humanities. In the case of pupils work- 
‘lor modern language scholarships, owing to 
“ag university requirements, some time would 
¥ to be devoted to Latin, with the view of passing 
n preliminary examinations in such cases where 


t sbject has not already been taken up by the 
fis. 


& regards the modern languages studied by the 


ve we think that, as heretofore, a choice should 
“een English, French, German, Spanish, 
ew and other foreign languages. Prob- 
a foreign language chosen would be in 
IN Cites French. 

Hk ae those intending to pursue their 
gre, ania university by working for a pass 
beach & a modern language (or languages), 
ning of the modern language (or languages) 


vid ’ ; 
: a largely humanistic, and five periods a week 
“tto each sho 


un, wheth 


angruage at the university, with or 
a. OF the ike). language (Latin, English, Ger- 
due specialisatie the committee, while deprecating 
voted by o considers that more time should 
© particular o students while still at school to 
EY are tila ARE and literature of the country 
T nes Including possibly history. When 

t Many ia, hampered by having to keep up 
#n of the nes by scholarships or other require- 
V€rsity, the committee expresses the 
requirements may be modified to allow 
ee given While at school to the par- 
© comm: € student is proposing to specialise 
Wud, durin ittee suggests that such students 
& the last two or three years, devote 
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one and a half hours a day to the subject over ana 
above the ordinary period given to it. 

In the case of pupils intending to enter commerce 
at seventeen or eighteen, the main language shouid 
be that which is likely to be most useful to them in 
their subsequent career. The teaching of the lan- 
guage should, if necessarv, deal with a knowledge 
of commercial terminology or with the language of 
economic or scientific writings. In cases where the 
future commercial man will not directly need a 
modern language the teaching should continue on 
humanistic lines. At this age there is no harm in a 
pupil studying other foreign languages solely with 
the view of getting such a knowledge as will enable 
him to read and understand the foreign language. 
This applies alike to pupils who have had either a 
predominantly modern language or scientific training. 
It also applies to those who are proposing to enter 
technical institutions in engineering or chemistry, 
and who desire to be able to read about their subject 
in another language. 

As regards those pupils who are preparing to enter 
the numerous professions for which a university 
degree is not a Sine qua non, the committee, while 
recognising the need for a definite standard of attain- 
ment being demanded from candidates for entrance, 
feels strongly that the teaching of modern languages 
in the case of pupils above sixteen would largely 
benefit if certain common equivalents established by 
the university could be substituted for the present 
multifarious examinations conducted by the various 
professional bodies concerned. 

The committee is also strongly of opinion that in 
training colleges where students do not follow a uni- 
versity course the facilities for the optional study of 
a modern language should remain unimpaired. 

The committee takes for granted that an adequate 
amount of time will be allotted to home-work in 
modern languages after the first year. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


It is desirable that the study of foreign languages 
in preparatory schools or departments should not, as 
a rule, be begun before the age of ten. This lan- 
guage in the majority of cases will be French. 

It is rather to be recommended that the teaching 
of English grammar should be revived and encouraged 
in all schools in the early stages. The total ignor- 
ance in this subject, which comes to light when the 
foreign grammar is begun, is a very serious handicap 
to the modern language teacher. 

The ‘‘compulsory Greek ” difficulty is more acutely 
felt in girls’ schools than in boys’; it is therefore vital 
that Greek should not, as a rule, be an examination 
subject for students going on to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

It is much to be desired that more encouragement 
be given to specialists in the way of university scholar- 
ships. Under present conditions the competition is 
intense, and scholarships mostly go to girls who have 
had some exceptional advantage—i.e. travel abroad 
or foreign governess at home—so that poorer girls 
have little or no chance. 

The fact that German, or any_other second modern 
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language, is usually an alternative to Latin, or 
another second modern language, is a very serious 
disadvantage. The intelligent pupils who are going 
to be teachers, or who are going to the university, 
invariably take Latin, and the second modern lan- 
guage is left to the “B divisions,’ who mostly leave 
early, and, being generally of considerably less in- 
telligence, accomplish remarkably little. 

It does not seem possible to class girls’ schools 
according to type characterised by special sides, as 
in boys’ schools. Domestic science is included in the 
ordinary curriculum of all secondary schools, and 
specialisation, except in some of the dual schools, 
rarely begins before sixteen in any subject. 

Girls’ schools pracfically class themselves according 
to the leaving age of their pupils, and very largely 
according to the number of the pupils and the per- 
centage of staffing. In larger schools, with larger 
staffs, much more in the way of classification is pos- 
sible. Difficulties of organisation in the smaller 
schools, especially in the dual schools, are enormous. 

The following list is submitted by way of illustra- 
tion, without any claim to make it exhaustive :-— 

1. Girls’ high schools, including some of the older 
and larger endowed grammar schools, the G.P.D.T. 
schools, and some of the larger municipal and county 
secondary schools in London and provinces, also 
boarding schools or colleges. Leaving age, seventeen 
to nineteen. 

2. The newer high schools for girls, variously styled 
municipal high schools, county or district secondary 
schools, (small) grammar schools (offshoots of old 
foundations for boys). Leaving age, fifteen to seven- 
‘teen. 

3. Dual schools. Leaving age, fifteen to seven- 
teen, with the majority leaving at fifteen or earlier. 

4. Higher elementary schools. Leaving age, fifteen. 

5. Commercial and technical schools. 

1. Girls’ High School Type.—These schools cannot 
strictly be said to have definite “sides,” as the term 
is used in boys’ schools. Specialisation, as a rule, 
does not begin until seventeen; in some schools the 
year before, and in some the vear after, matriculation. 

On specialisation much freedom of choice is allowed 
as to subject, and the time allotted to foreign lan- 
guages varies considerably, according to the aim or 
career in view. 

Where modern languages or classics at this stage 
figure as the ‘‘special side,” as much as two hours 
per day may be, and are, given. 

In these schools French is often begun at seven or 
earlier (in the kindergarten); but even in the case 
of the large schools, where staff conditions allow of 
really graded and consecutive instruction, it is a ques- 
tion whether much would not be gained if the study 
were deferred until the age of ten. The French games 
and songs, etc., learned at the kindergarten and 
transition stage rarely do more than encourage 
slovenly and careless habits of speech, and blunt the 
keenness of interest when study of the language is 
begun in earnest. 

In schools where only three or four periods can be 
given at this stage, it is highly recommended that 
no foreign language should be begun until a later age. 


Where French is not begun until eleven to twel 

daily period is also recommended, at least for 
first year, with a minimum of four periods afterw: 
when a second foreign language is begun. 
second foreign language is mostly begun at tw 
to thirteen, and it is not desirable that it shoul 
begun earlier. 

In these schools special subjects, like dom 
science (housecraft, hygiene, etc.), have a place in 
ordinary curriculum up to the age of sixteen: : 
this there are what may be called special sides 
secretarial training and housewifery. 

For these pupils it is certainly desirable that 
study of at least one modern language as a par 
their general education be continued, and the 
should be humanistic in character until the last \ 
when in the secretarial department some comme 
specialisation might be attempted. Four perio 
week would seem to be advisable. There are s 
girls who cannot study even one modern Jang 
with profit. 

2. The more recently established High Schools, : 
earlier leaving age (fifteen to seventeen).—T 
schools, whether styled municipal high schools, co 
secondary schools, district secondary schools. 
grammar schools, vary little in character. T 
aim, and to some extent their material, are the s 
as those of the older high schools; their school cov 
however, being clipped at both ends, very consi 
ably restricts their powers. The better pupils ge 
ally work for one of the leaving examinations. | 
vision is made for the few who stay on and wis! 
goon to auniversity or a training college or to speci: 
in any way, but these few rarely are enough to « 
stitute more than a little group, who work m 
alone with the help of special coaching. 

Many of these schools begin French in a prep: 
tory or lower school department at the age of 
to eleven, or even at nine to ten; but the intellige 
of children who enter at this age is sọ undevelo 
that extraordinarily little is done in the first ve 
and the time would probably be much better spent 
English generally, and on English speech sounds : 
grammar in particular. If the foreign langu: 
is begun at this stage, nothing less than a d: 
period, however short, is to be recommended 
the first two years, with a minimum of four per! 
on separate days after the second year, or after 
second language is begun. The second foreign | 
guage, often Latin, is usually begun at the age 
thirteen to fourteen, after the second year of the m 
serious study of French. Not fewer than four peri 
should be allotted to it. 

One difficulty which is acutely felt in the smal 
schools is the impossibility of continuity in  teachir 
Pupils enter all the year round, mostly knowing, 
French, and, owing to the smallness of staff, 
drafted, according to their age, into classes that h; 
been doing good work for one, two, or perhaps ey 
three years. This constitutes a very serious che 
on the work of the class as a whole. These pup 
enter in twos and threes, and therefore cannot form 
division of themselves. 

It is much_to be desired that some regulat 
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d te made which would convince parents of the 
Jsidvantage it is to their children when they do 
ester at the beginning of the school year. 
br aim of the modern language teaching should 
aumanistic in the widest sense, as defined for 
:1, with possible commercial specialisation in the 
year, 
. Dual Schools.—These schools differ from the 
miry Or grammar schools for girls in that the 
cults of time-tables are aggravated, at least in 
maller schools, and in that the leaving age is 
z tourteen to fifteen. In the larger schools very 
h more is possible, and much is indeed accom- 
"din the way of organisation. 
hary of these may be considered to have special 
sin the third or fourth year, where girls definitely 
}: B (commercial) division, and substitute short- 
H, bok-keeping, and commercial English for 
i, cer specially take domestic science and extra 
wt In most cases they are not allowed to 
Diiis before the age of fourteen to fifteen. 
t importance of modern languages seems keenly 
kand five periods seem to be the rule for French 
‘ty the first two years. 
'¥ cond language (German or Latin) is begun 
ine age of fourteen (sometimes at thirteen), mostly 
us “cond year of the school course, but occa- 
ual in the third, and rarely fewer than four periods 
: towed for it. 
Wr specialisation has begun, the time spent on 
‘in languages varies considerably, according to 
an and requirements of the pupil. 
p case of students proceeding to the university, 
rapt French and Latin, no further foreign lan- 
- AS but in all other cases, as French 
ea compulsory in all schools, students of 
> i ea language are, as a matter of fact, 
a aan Where a university requires Latin) 
Bean E anguages at school. This inequality 
i a Rahs consideration. Although clas- 
n. Aes that it is impossible for girls 
hee ation Latin in two years, the thing 
ea to ce uaneuace teacher is often 
ee ee i er pupils through in the second 
hae e in that time, although very much 
a a of the candidate. 
$ N elementary schools a modern language 
U Seats touros pak and get the usual three to 
Minica oe certainly be taught with 
» and the pupils should learn some. 


E uf the history, geography, national institutions 
“customs of the : 1t 


OFO people. A daily period throughout 
ie 7 foes or a minimum of four periods 
i i e Seco $ ? 

k, some com nd and third years. When pos- 
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irdi hy i ratory to the subsequent training 
commercial and technical evening 
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wien lang “Pinion that a daily period for the first 
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a second modern language is begun, the periods 
should not fall below four per week. The curriculum 
of the first modern language should remain human- 
istic until the last year of the course, when some com- 
mercial teaching might be attempted. In the case 
of these second languages, the teaching might be 
given a commercial bias in the second year. In all 
cases where commercial or technical specialisation is 
necessary, it will be found advantageous to reserve 
it for the end of the course. | 

6. For Schools of the Type “Technical and Modern 
Languages” (see Memorandum Boys’ Schools).—If 
the words ‘‘dressmakers and interpréte-vendeuses ” be 
added in paragraph 6 after the words ‘cooks, waiters, 
bookbinders,’’? the same recommendations would seem 
to hold good for girls. 

7. Training Colleges.—The recommendation that 
the facilities for the optional study of a modern lan- 
guage should remain unimpaired holds good also for 
girls’ schools. 


TOWARDS AN EDUCATION POLICY. 


Tue Association of Directors and Secretaries for 
Education, which includes the chief administra- 
tive officers for counties and county boroughs through- 
out England and Wales, has drawn up and circulated 
a series of resolutions, which are described as 
“Towards an Education Policy,” dealing with the 
more important questions which require legislative 
or administrative action. The resolutions are the 
result of prolonged deliberation, and were eventually 
adopted unanimously at a meeting of the association 
held on April rth last. We reprint those of the 
resolutions which make a_ special appeal to our 
readers :— 

In the interests of the State no child or young person 
should be debarred by lack of means from the highest 
education of which it is capable. 

The upper limit of compulsory full-time attendance 
at the elementary school should be raised universally 
to fourteen vears. 

The power of local education authorities to supply 
or aid the supply of education other than elementary, 
as provided by the Education Act, 1902, should remain 
unimpaired. 

It should be the duty of local education authorities 
to make adequate provision for such forms of higher 
education as are needed for their areas. 

The limitation of the amount which may be raised 
by rate under the Education Act, 1902, Section 2 (1), 
should be removed. 

It is desirable, in the interests of educational effici- 
ency as well as of economy, that the Board of Educa- 
tion should resume its statutory powers with regard 
to agricultural education and should provide itself 
with the necessary expert staff. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

Children under five years of age should not ordinarily 
be taught as a section of the infants, but in separate 
nursery schools or otherwise at the option of the local 
education authority and should have the benefit of the 
school medical service. 

Education during the compulsory full-time period, 
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especially in the upper standards, should be 
organised with a view to its continuance during 
adolescence. 

No class should consist of more than forty children; 
each class should ordinarily have its own room, and 
should be in the charge of a qualified teacher. 


CONTINUED EDUCATION, 


A system of compulsory day continuation schools 
should be established, with a minimum of eight hours’ 
instruction per week, or at least 320 hours per year, 
between the ages of fourteen and eightcen years, the 
instruction to be given between the hours of 8 a.m. 
and6p.m. The time spent at day continuation schools 
should be arranged to meet the needs of seasonal 
industries and other circumstances. 

An obligation should be laid (1) on all employers to 
allow full time for instruction, including time for 
travelling, without deduction of wages; (2) on parents 
and pupils as to attendance; and (3) on local educa- 
tion authorities to make the necessary provision. 

The total hours of labour and school attendance 
during the continuation school period should not exceed 
forty-eight per week. 


SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


The possession of an approved certificate testifying 
to the completion of a satisfactory course in a 
secondary school ending not earlier than sixteen years 
of age should entitle the holder to exemption from 
compulsory continuation school attendance between 
sixteen and eighteen years of age. 

The number of full-time dav schools of varied types 
providing education higher than elementary should be 
largely increased. 

Adequate provision of scholarships from elementary 
schools to secondary and technical schools, and from 
secondary schools to places of higher education of 
university rank, should be an integral part of each 
authority’s scheme. 


SUPPLY AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


The Board of Education, in approving schemes sub- 
mitted by local authorities, should see that suitable 
and adequate provision is made for the supply and 
training of teachers either by the authority itself or 
in: combination with other authorities; and the 
Board should be empowered to require authorities, if 
necessary, to combine for these purposes, each 
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authority to contribute financially on the basis of total ` 


cost and user. 
In order to secure an adequate supply of trained 


elementary-school teachers, it is necessary substantially — 


to raise salaries. 

For all certificated and uncertificated teachers in 
elementary schools there should be recognised mini- 
mum salaries and lowest maximum salaries throughout 
all areas, such minima and lowest maxima to be ap- 
proved by the Board of Education. 

A satisfactory service of well-qualified teachers for 
secondary schools cannot be maintained unless higher 
salaries and more definite prospects are assured. 

Teachers’ training colleges should be brought into 
closer relationship with the universities. 


ee 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


Tue forty-third annual conference of the Assoc: 
of Headmistresses (incorporated 1896) will be he 
Friday and Saturday, June 8th and oth, at St. I 
Girls’ School, Brook Green, Hammersmith. 
president, Miss Fscott, Sheffield High School, 
preside. 


Tue short courses arranged by the Board of E 
tion to be held for teachers in secondary schoc 
training colleges during the summer vacation a 
(1) A course in French, for women teachers of m 
languages in secondary schools recognised hy 
Board of Education as efficient, to be held at B 
College for Women, Regent’s Park, London, % 
from August 24th to September 6th inclusive. 
course will be similar to that held at the same ci 
in 1916, and in the selection of candidates for a 
sion preference will be given to those who dic 
attend last vear. (2) A course in methods of teac 
elementary mathematics to children of eleven 
upwards, for teachers of that subject in secor 
schools, to be held by permission of the Lo 
County Council at the London Day Training Col 
Southampton Row, London, W.C., from August 
to September 8th inclusive. As this course wi 
part-time only, and the number of admissions wi 
strictiy limited, the selection will be restrictie 
teachers resident in or near London. (3) A cour: 
English phonetics, for teachers engaged in gi 
instruction in subjects involving a knowledg: 
phonetics, to be held at University Col 
Gower Street, London, W.C., from August 
to September 8th inclusive. This course will 
planned with special regard to the needs of begin 
in the study of phonetics. Full particulars, ° 
time-table and syllabus, of each oi these courses 
being circulated by the Board to schools or coll: 
where teachers are employed who might wis! 
attend. 


Tue fourth annual Conference on New Ideal. 
Education will be held at Bedford College, Rege 
Park, from August 14th to 21st. The college 
accommodate 100 members at 35s. for the w 
payable on arrival; application to be made to 
secretary, 24 Roval Avenue, Chelsea, S.W.3, with 
conference fee. Owing to the great importance of 
subject, three days have been reserved for papers 
discussion on continuation schools. The Presiden 
the Board of Education hopes to be able to rea 
paper on the opening day. Lord Lytton, Sir Will 
Mather, Mr. Christopher Turnor, Prof. Nunn, 
Mansbridge, and others will take part. One day 
be devoted to the account of educational experime 
and another to discussion on nursery schools. 
Sunday, Mr. Homer Lane, of the Little Comm 
wealth, will read a paper on ‘‘ Self-Government : 
Religion.” All further information can be obtai 
from the secretary. 


Mr. WALTER Rippmann will deliver a course of 
lectures, with practical exercises, on Eng!ish phone 
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wnnection with the summer course for students of 
tish speech, held, under the direction of Miss 
crv, at the Royal Albert Hall, on September rst- 
z wat. Intending students are requested to com- 
arate with Mr. Rippmann at 45 Ladbroke Grove, 
den, Wort. 


/WERTING Was held on May Sth between representa- 
s of the London County Council and members 
Parliament representing London constituencies 
nine object of pressing upon the attention of the 
vmment the inequitable treatment of London as 
‘sired with the rest of the country in the matter 
gants from the Exchequer towards the expendi- 
+ incurred by local authorities on the national 
"e of education, both under the present system 
sums and under the system foreshadowed by the 
lat of the Board of Education. A deputation 
-dupon Mr. Fisher on May 22nd to ask the Board 
“sation for an increased grant for education. Mr. 
v rsuid in reply that if the London County Council 
“dito obtain the good offices of the Board of 
azon with the Treasury towards obtaining an 
“ed grant, it must show how it was going to 
ay the money, and he added that he could not 
nat the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Or May 18th an extremely interesting demonstration 
A sven by the students of the London School of 
“we Eurhythmics to a crowded audience at the 
mes Theatre. It was shown, particularly in the 
atic” conducting of melodies by single pupils, 
* iy movements of limbs and body the rhythm and 
thing of a musical composition may be interpreted 
vrs. In some cases the plastic responses to the 
ai were spontaneous; in others the composi- 
m nad been studied in detail before their realisation 
“sement. Graceful effects of gesture and pose 
t- throughout striking, the more so in that they 
achieved, not as ends in themselves, but inci- 
Cae the attempt to express beautiful musical 
ep eral: pies essential difference be- 
a a ee ‘and ordinary stage dancing 
oak at, in the former, the movement is all- 
al and attitudes occur simply as pauses therein, 
a a 2 movement is often little more 

O link between studied attitudes. 

a nN furnished a stimulating revelation 
A o at could be played in the education 
an E the cultivation of rhythmic move- 

$ €Xpression. 
Mi. FISHER is Cer 


tainly working hard to kecp alive 
# strengthen the : z : 


tion, On M Present widespread interest in edu- 
“ay 4th he was at Plymouth explaining to 


arge audi 
tih dience that the education rate, though as 
t had not bee 


e Tatepay ’ sos 
payers Privileges, and should not be un- 


ular, a v9 
Md water ma he said, ‘accept the rate for gas 
an inevitable though a disagreeable fac- 


in a di 
is : ; 
mal scheme of Providence, but when it 


"> to th ; : 
Ot:ble” 5. education rate their groans become 
bildren to gro Country cannot afford to allow its 
aracter Wor. up undeveloped in mind, body, and 


ney must be spent freely upon the edu- 
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n recognised as such, is realiy one 
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| ation of the great mass of the population, on 


whose well-being the future strength and power of 
the countrv depend, 


In addition to the high prices and short quantities 
of printing paper now available, straw-board, which is 
necessary for the binding of books, has risen enor- 
mously in price, whilst a famine in that commodity 
threatens soon to deprive the publishing trade alto- 
gether of the power to bind books in cloth. At no 
distant date, theretore, it is probable that we shall 
see English books issued with paper covers, a state 
of things which may continue indefinitely, depending 
not so much upon the cost of this essential material 
as the length of time which must elapse, even after 
the war, before there are again sufficient supplies 
available. It is clear that in the very near future 
publishers, binders, and booksellers will have, in re- 
gard to the majority of books, to adapt themselves to 
a new order of things, and the public will have to 
be satisfied with books issued, as is so widely the 
custom on the Continent, in paper covers. 


Tue Board of Education has just re-issued (Cd. 8,505) 
the Regulations for Special Schools, i.e. schools for 
blind, deaf, defective, and epileptic children. Since 
the regulations were first issued, in “1909, certain im- 
portant minutes have from time to time been issued 
modifving them. The changes in the regulations now 
before us are limited to incorporating these minutes, 
and to bringing the regulations on some points more 
into accord with the best existing practice. We note 
that during the last seven years new types of special 
school—e.g. open-air schools for tuberculous or deli- 
cate children—have come into existence, and the num- 
ber of children in attendance has increased by 
50 per cent. Open-air schools have been much en- 
couraged by the Board, and their benefits have not 
been confined to delicate children, but have been in- 
creasingly extended to all types of special school. In 
them the importance of manual work has been enm- 
phasised. Instead of being regarded as a distinct 
subject, it is tending more and more to become the 
basis upon which the whole work of the school is built 
up. So much for the Board’s regulations for special 
schools. But it is scarcely possible to read them with- 
out speculating as to whether the educational treat- 
ment of abnormal children does not furnish valuable 
hints for the treatment of normal children. May not 
the ordinary classroom, with its artificial devices for 
ventilation, and its stiff arrangement of desks and 
benches, be the material embodiment of an order of 
things which is changing under our eyes? 


THe Kent Education Committee last October ap- 
pointed a special sub-committee to consider the recom- 
mendations contained in the interim report of the 
Consultative Committee on Scholarships for Higher 
Education (THE ScnooL Wortp, September, 1916, 
p- 336), and this sub-committee has issued a report, a 
copy of which has been sent to us. The sub-committee 
urges that a strong effort should be made immediately 
to secure greater co-ordination between the efforts of 
teachers and administrators concerned respectively with 
elementary and higher education. No real improve- 
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ment can be effected, it maintains, without a reduc- 
tion in the size of classes in elementary schools, and 
the contingent necessary supply of teachers of the 
right stamp will not be forthcoming until there is a 
substantial improvement in the salaries and status of 
the whole teaching profession. Scholarships, the sub- 
committee insists, should be regarded not as a measure 
of charity, but as a national investment, and the pro- 
vision of higher secondary education should be im- 
proved and extended. 


Beror_E the war the attitude of the majority of busi- 
ness men towards proposals for placing upon a decimal 
basis the coinage and weights and measures was one 
of indifference or hostility. Although in certain 
directions the competition of other nations in the 
markets of the world was beginning to be acutely 
felt, trade on the whole was good, and the wealth of 
the nation was increasing by leaps and bounds. What 
need, then, was there to make any change in the 
machinery of a system producing such excellent re- 
sults? The war, however, is exerting a great educa- 
tional influence, and the report of the Decimal Asso- 
ciation for 1916 indicates that the business community 
at large is at last coming to realise that amongst the 
reforms which must be effected in our business system 
if we are to retain a leading position amongst the 
nations of the world, that of adopting the system of 
weights and measures now used by most other coun- 
tries holds a foremost place. During the past vear 
resolutions advocating the decimalisation of the coin- 
age and weights and measures have been passed by 
leading representative bodies throughout the kingdom, 
such as the Executive Council of the County Councils 
Association, the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
and many trades’ associations. Indeed, the engineers 
form the only powerful group which has not yet 
expressed a definite collective opinion in favour of the 
proposals. It appears further that the Dominions are 
ready to make the change so soon as it has been 
adopted by the Motrer Ccuntry, and New Zealand has 
already legislated with this object. There can be no 
controversy regarding the system of weights and 
measures to be adopted—the metric system is the only 
one possible. There is, however, room for difference 
of opinion with regard to the coinage, and six different 
proposals have been put forward and discussed. The 
committee has come to the conclusion that the most 
practical scheme would be our maintaining the 
sovereign as unit and dividing it into ten florins, with 
the florin divided into 100 cents. The matter is very 
urgent, and we are glad to see that during the past 
year the association has been strengthened by the 
accession of many new members, several of whom hold 
positions in the present Government. 


Tue Master of Balliol 1s contributing to the English 
Review a series of articles on the education question 
as a part of a scheme of Imperial reconstruction. 
The first article is published in the Mav issue, and is 
introductory in character. He quotes the definition 
of education as “what remains when we have for- 
gotten the things we learned,’ and in the light of it 
discusses elementary schools and the continuation of 
education fron fourteen to eighteen; and he will in 
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future numbers have something to say about tea 
After a passing consideration of the curriculum) 
elementary school, the following cardinal principl 
enumerated :—‘* Develop the personal relation be 
the teacher and each child; utilise the local er 
ment throughout the school life; replace half t 
school lessons by out-of-school substitutes; trai 
child to use its own powers—that is, teach it to 
itself.” In connection with technical schools we 
“We have to produce not merely good workme: 
good citizens, who feel they are doing honourable 
which is of public service, the old feeling of the : 
craft.” Like everything else the Master of 1 
writes on education, the article is thought-imp: 
and may be commended to the attention of teach 


Pror. Jous Dewey addressed the annual mi 
of the U.S. Public Education Association on the 
ject “ Learning to Earn: The Place of Voca 


Education in a Comprehensive Scheine of | 
Education.” The address is printed in Schooli 


Society for March 24th. Contrary to the ge 
opinion, public education has always been k 
vocational. It serves a poor ideal of industry, a 
socially inefficient. Higher education began as 
fessional training; some portions of this tra 
ceased to be vocationally useful and then becam 
staple of a cultural and disciplinary education. 

mentary education has been not only ‘*learnin; 
earning,” but a badly conceived learning, of v 
the materials and methods of study have been « 
mined so that the learner may add to the earr 
of others rather than himself. The modern det 
for vocational and industrial education is appar 
for an entirely new thing; but, in fact, it is a der 
that the present industrial education be modifie 
suit the changed conditions of modern industry; 
not a demand to supplant or supplement a liberal 
generous education already supposed to exist. 

issue is what sort of industrial education there 
be and whose interests shall be primarily consid 
in its development. Is vocational training to imp 
economic conditions or to supply a better qualit 
labour for industries which now exist? The lea 
is to earn more, but for whom? For his employe 
for himself? In accordance with the answer 
these questions there will arise quite different ed 
tional schemes. 


THE conception that the primary object is to pre 
more skilled workers for the present system 
cause, Prof. Dewey thinks, an attempt to be n 
to provide training for certain specific calli 
Further, it will tend to ignore civics and his! 
which make future workers aware of their rigi 
claims as citizens in a democracy; and so far as t 
subjects are studied at all they will be used to 
phasise duties to the established order, and to culti 
a blind patriotism which counts it a privilege 
defend things in which the workers themselves h 
little or no share. As regards method, this same í 


“ception will lay stress upon routine and drill to se 


purely mechanical efficiency, and is in opposition 
the larger view of education which would dev 
an intellectual ambition and initiative which are pi 
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ably fatal to contentment in routine work. Finally, 
the narrower Outlook will reduce guidance of the 
Harner to merely one object—the finding of a job. 
On the other hand, the wider view would result in 
sich a reorganisation of existing schools as will give 
ail pupils a genuine respect for useful work, an ability 
tv render service, and a contempt for social parasites. 
ft will aim at securing freedom rather than docility, 
muative rather than automatic. skill, insight and 
uiierstandingy more than capacity to recite lessons or 
ty execute tasks under the direction of others. The 
mue lies between education and training, between a 
#mcratic and a feudal control of industry. 


“Enveation for Initiative and Originality” is the 
ject of a lecture, summarised in 
Cumbia University Quarterly, given by Prof. E. L. 
shorndike before the staff of Teachers’ College. 
Independence is not unreadiness to follow or obey other 
mn, but a readiness to contribute to good causes 
‘nething more than is suggested by others. Initia- 
tye is not unreadiness to wait or be modest, but a 
fatness to take promising risks and do ten dollars’ 
serth of work for a dollar. In his experience original 
tiskers in science, medicine, and other walks of life 
ae extraordinarily competent in routine work and 
‘ursordinarily strong in mere knowledge. ‘The truly 
rdevendent thinker does not make less use of other 
‘en's ideas than the servile thinker, but more. A 
sd definition of intellectual independence is 
“reasoned dependence.”? It follows, then, that the 
tild has to be educated to follow others and to be- 
ome aggressive and enterprising upon certain occa- 
“ns. Who should be followed in a democracy ? 
Tete is no answer but “the impartial expert.” 
Cinnot pupils of the high-school age be taught that 
“= essentials for leadership are expertness and im- 
hruality? It is wrong to assume, as is often done, 
‘kat when a pupil tackles a task demanding initiative 
ind self-direction, it is the attempt rather than its 
“cess that counts; our toleration of failure outright 
“Ms to indicate that the tasks we set our pupils 
ve badly selected. In our thinking about education 
i should replace the word “self-reliance ” by ‘‘re- 
“ince upon facts,” and ‘‘self-direction ’? by ‘‘ readi- 
ress and ability to begin to think and experiment.”’ 


Tue current number of Science Progress (Murrav, 
i. net) is full of good things. Among the articles 
Fthaps the most generally interesting is that on 
“Osmotic Pressure in Animals and Plants,” by Mr. 
W. R. G. Atkins, In plant cells an osmotic pressure 
č irom fifteen to twenty atmospheres is common, 
“ule in animal cells the osmotic pressure does not 
ced 7) atmospheres. The difference is correlated 
Rith the presence of a comparatively inextensible wall 
“plant cells, and this in its turn with the normal 
>wer of assimilating carbon dioxide. “ Poly- 
“orphism,”? by Mr. F. D. Chattawav, though more 
cnica, is a readable and helpful essay, leading to 
"e conclusion that polymorphy is a general property 
2 crystalline matter as universal as condensation and 
“zng. In a popular article on “Scratches on 
Rint," Mr. J. Reid Moir gives evidence that striation 
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ice, and even without the ‘enormous pressure ° which 
is usually invoked to account for them. Mr. G. W. 
Bulman criticises the assumption—on which Prof. 
Joly bases his estimate of the age of the earth—that 
the original ocean was saltless; and Prof. F. J. Cole 
and Miss Nellie B. Eales contribute a statistical 
analysis of the literature of comparative anatomy. 
Besides the articles mentioned, we have the usual 
valuable summary of recent advances in science, 
editorial notes (with vigorous comments on the national 
neglect of science), short essays by Messrs. Bruce 
Cummings and Philip E. B. Jourdain, and reviews of 
new books. 


A RECENT issue of School and Society contains a re- 
port of the annual address to the Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association. Prof. C. G. Maphis, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, demands that a constructive cam- 
paign be launched for better school facilities; he enum- 
erates for immediate consideration suggestions for more 
money for the schools, more and better supervision 
of the schools, compulsory education, better-trained 
teachers, better salaries, and longer school terms. 
Four times as many new teachers are needed each 
year as all the normal schools combined can supply 
from their graduates, and yet the graduates find so 
great a difficulty in securing appointments that the 
normal schools must maintain an active employment 
bureau, which frequently fails to assist all the 
graduates into positions for which they have been 
trained. The explanation of this disastrous circum- 
stance lies in the attitude of the school authorities, 
who give the best positions to local favourites or to 
teachers who lack professional training and are will- 
ing to accept lower salaries; the magnitude of the 
defects of education in Virginia may be grasped from 
the fact that the average annual salary of the white 
teachers of all grades is £59. 


SCOTTISH. 


WRITING last vear in the October issue of THE 
ScHOOL WorLD, Dr. Parks, Portsmouth, had a most 
suggestive article on “The Admiralty Method of 
Training Dockyard Apprentices,” as described in 
No. 32 of the Education Pamphlets issued by the 
Board of Education. While urging the general ex- 
tension of this principle of training to all trades and 
occupations, he stated that an indispensable element 
of success would be insistence on a definite educa- 
tional standard at entry. This, in the case of dock- 
yard apprentices, was secured by the present competi- 
tive examination, but Circular 490, which has just 
been issued by the Scotch Education Department, 
suggests an even better way. An agreement has been 
arrived at between the Department and the Admiralty 
whereby the latter agrees to place a hmited number 
of vacancies for apprentices in Rosyth Dockyard at the 
disposal of holders of the Intermediate certificate. 
These candidates would be selected according to the 
marks gajned by them at the examination for the 
certificate, subject to their fulfilling the usual condi- 
tions as to age, character, and physical fitness. Sir 
John Struthers must be congratulated on taking the 
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‘ be imposed on a flint without the intervention of ' first step towards making the examinations for 
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entrance into the Civil Service an integral part of the 
educational system of the country. It is only a small 
step, but it is undoubtedly a step, and it will be much 
easier to take other and bigger steps by and by. The 
Department has thus not only broken with tradition, 
but set the seal of its approval on the principle 
involved in the dockyard system of training. Tangible 
evidence of this approval is given by the intimation to 
secondary education committees that the De- 
partment will be prepared to accept the dockyard 
school as an institution at which bursaries may be 
held in terms of the Education (Scotland) Act. The 
extension of these principles to govern entrance to 
all grades of the Civil Service would do more to 
vitalise education than the provisions of the most 
perfect education reform Bill. 


THE Secretary for Scotland, Mr. R. Munro, M.P., 
announced in the House of Commons recently 
that a sum of approximately £500,000 would 
come to Scotland as an equivalent on the 
usual basis for the new education grant to 
England. This money would form part of 
the Education (Scotland) Fund, but a substantial 
part of it would be earmarked as a first charge upon 
the whole fund for the improvement of the salaries of 
teachers in all classes of schools in receipt of grants. 
The balance of the money would go to the main- 
tenance of efficient centres of secondary education, the 
better staffing of rural schools, the more liberal pro- 
vision of bursaries in rural areas, and improved medi- 
cal treatment. Teachers are naturally most interested 
in the first charge on the fund, and are awaiting with 
lively interest the practical interpretation of the words, 
“a substantial part.” In their view the whole sum 
would not be sufficient to provide a satisfactory scale 
of salaries for a self-respecting profession, and the 
enumeration of so many other claimants of boundless 
capacity, or rather voracity, has given pessimists a 
splendid opportunity for the exercise of their special 
gifts. Against all this has to be set the fact that the 
Department is genuinely and Keenly interested in the 
improvement of teachers’ conditions, and will devote 
to that purpose every penny that it can persuade 
the Treasury to set free. 


THE Business Committee of the General Council of 
Edinburgh University has had under consideration for 
some time the question of the developments that 
should take place in the University after the war. 
As the subject was big it very wisely remitted various 
aspects of it to sub-committees, and a series of highly 
valuable and interesting reports is the result. Among 
the subjects dealt with are the Preliminary Examina- 
tion, bursaries, arts curriculum, research, relation of 
universities to other central institutions, and status of 
lecturers. To the solution of all these questions valu- 
able suggestions and proposals are made, all of them 
in line with the prevailing trend of educated opinion. 
The University Council approved of the reports gener- 
ally, and ordered them to be forwarded to the Univer- 
sity Court for consideration. 

AT the last meeting of the Western Branch of the 
Secondary Education Association of Scotland a dis- 
cussion took place on the papers set at the recent 


leaving certificate examinations. The general tre: 
of the criticism was in conformity with that expres> 
in these columns last month. The examinations, go 
as they were of their kind, were held to belong tc 
past order of things. The teacher’s verdict should 
the main factor in assessing the result, and the whe 
elaborate machinery of examinations should be swe 
away. So long as the present system continued me 
bers recommended alterations in the duration of t 
papers, in the character of the English and Fren 
papers, and in the range of the history and geograyp! 
requirements. 


Giascow University Court at a recent meeting hi 
under discussion the draft ordinances for the foundati 
of two new chairs in French and German. The pri 
cipal, Sir Donald MacAlister, stated that the Court h; 
an assured income for teaching purposes of more the 
£1,100 in each case. He proposed that £ Soo shou 
be fixed as the salarv of each professor, and that tł 
balance be applied for lectureships. This was ull 
mately agreed to. A representation was submitt 
from the University Council asking that the Cou 
should consider the creation of a faculty of commerce 
The principal stated that the Court some years ag 
had been in communication with the governors of t 
Commercial College on this subject, and he move 
that they should again open up communications wit 
them. Dr. Hutchison said that there was urgent nee 
for a campaign to educate business men in this countr 
in regard to the activity of their rivals abroad. 


THe Scottish School Boards Association held 
special meeting in Glasgow to discuss a variety í 
questions in relation to educational reform. Th 
Rev. Dr. Smith, who presided, said that the Educ‘ 
tion Bill for Scotland was already drafted, and dealt 
among other subjects, with larger areas a Nationa 
Council, and compulsory continuation education. : 
resolution was passed, on the initiative of the Let! 
School Board, declaring that in any scheme of educa 
tion reform provision should be made for co-ordinat 
ing the examinations of the intermediate and secondar: 
schools of the country with the requirements of th 
Civil Service Commissioners. It was further agree 
to ask chambers of commerce and other commercii 
bodies to make the possession of the Intermediat: 
certificate an essential requirement for all young per 
sons entering on commercial pursuits. 


IRISH. 


THE proposals of Mr. Fisher for the improvement 
of English education have aroused a strong feeling 
in Ireland that equivalent grants should be made fo: 
Irish education. A good many years ago the State 
authorities in London decided that grants from the 
Treasury for England and Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land should be given in the ratio of 80, 11, and o 
While England and Wales and Scotland have receiv" 
their shares, the bargain has never been observed 
in regard to Ireland. This has caused a grievance 
very keenly felt in Irish secondary education, and now 
that the grants for education are being raised across 
the water an agitation has commenced to remedy the 
injustice. There ought to be no doubt about the 
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aiofaction of Ireland’s claim, but Mr. Duke, in reply 
-b questions in the House of Commons, has merely 
mid ihat he is consulting educational authorities in 
bind about it. In Scotland things are managed 
o Girently, and its claim has been admitted and the 
gm fixed without delay at £500,000, although how 
tich of this will be given to secondary education has 
o W: been determined. 


+ Tht case for Irish secondary education in relation 
b [rasury grants is as follows :—The English grant 
br 1910-17 was £820,000; Mr. Fisher proposes to 
gata further £°433,900 vearly, making an annua! 
goat of £1,253,900, the equivalent of which, on the 
bis of g to 80, would be £141,000. In addition to 
Bis, Ireland has a claim for the cost of administra- 
#1, inspection, and examinations to be paid by the 
Treasury as in England; as this amounts to £ 25,000, 
oÈ otal claim is for £166,000. As Ireland receives 
fet the Treasury £29,000 for science and art in 
sndary day schools, and £40,000 as a teachers’ 
Gunes grant, there is an offset of £69,000 to be 
tuted from £166,000. This leaves, in round 
Ékires, a claim for an additional £ 100,000 per vear. 


MEETINGS are being held in support of this claim 
E Bulfast, Dublin, and Cork, in which representa- 
üs of heads of schools and assistant-masters, both 
Ratan Catholic and Protestant, of the universities, 
Embers of Parliament, and business men have taken 
pr. Coupled with this demand is a widespread feel- 
nz in favour of a sweeping reform of Irish education, 
bu: the Treasury grant should not in any case be made 
Èz ndent upon the carrying out of such a scheme. 
it Roman Catholic Bishops, at a meeting of their 
nding Committee, held after Easter, passed the 
blowing resolution :—" We request the Irish mem- 
sof Parliament to insist on the just claims of 
ind to a grant which shall be equivalent in 
cortion to the population to any grant which may 
ae for educational purposes in England, and to 
' that the full amount of the Irish grant be allo- 
“tl to educational purposes.” 


eh Queen's University, Belfast, has been presented 
ae Henry Musgrave, of Drumglass House, Bel- 
With a sum of £10,000 for the endowment of a 


chair . : ; ‘ 
: at the University for the teaching of Russian 
“sage and literature. 


AT E i : . . 
the closing public meeting of the session in con- 


eae M’Crea-Magee College, Londonderry, 
ates for the rof. Leebody, reminded intending can- 
study in this ministry not to overlook the fact that 
ity lee. oe led to the attainment of a univer- 
chin Unive recognised status. By affiliation with 
i” London ler’? students could pass from the college 
latter part of a to Trinity College, Dublin, in the 
humber were q tir undergraduate course, and a good 

1915 sevent oing so. In the five years from 1911 
students, took y-five students, most of them divinity 
| their degrees in Trinity College, twenty- 


Hven of t í 
i hem with honours, and nine with the highest 
Sle honours, 


aaeeea 


THe Most Rev. J. H. Bernard, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, has been appointed a Commissioner of Intermediate 
Education. 


Tue programme of the Irish Training School of 
Domestic Economy for the session 1917-18 has been 
issued by the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction. The school is situated at St. Kevin’s 
Park, Kilmacud, Stillorgan, Co. Dublin. The en- 
trance examination will be held on June 20th- 
25th; the school session begins on August 23rd 
and closes on June 2oth of next year. The course 
lasts for one session, with a further two years’ course 
of training for teachers of domestic economy. The fee 
is £20 for the session, inclusive of tuition, residence, 
and board. 

WELSH. 

H.R.H. tHe PRINCE OF Wales has given £100 to 
the fund for commemorating, by erecting new science 
buildings at Bangor Universitv College, the heroism 
of North Wales men who have fallen in the war. 


Tue Cardiff High School inquiry has been closed. The 
committee laid no blame on anyone concerned, thereby 
affording a negative kind of satisfaction which will 
cause some amusement to those who know something 
of the circumstances; it then settled the question 
of the vacant headship in a happy and ingenious 
fashion by unanimously offering the post to the candi- 
date who came secord on the list when the late Major 
Davies, who was killed before taking up the work, 
was appointed. The new headmaster is Mr. J. R. 
Roberts, headmaster of Ruabon County School, who 
was, before he went to Ruabon, a master at Harrogate 
College for many vears; he was educated at Ruabon 
and Bangor, and took a London degree in classical 
honours. 


PRINCIPAL JOHN, of Caerleon Training College, 
Writes to the papers advocating the employment of 
disabled soldiers as teachers, of course after a period 
of training. It is an excellent idea, but its applica- 
tion will require some caution. Teachers yield to no 
other class in patriotism and in their desire to see 
those who have suffered for their country justly and 
generously treated, but it behoves them to see that this 
is not used to provide a large supply of imperfectly 
qualified and ill-paid workers. It is only the shortage 
arising from the war that has at last compelled the 
community to pay some attention to the scandalous 
way in which teachers have hitherto been treated, and 
there are only too many education authorities who 
think that thev can make competent teachers out of 
as many as thev can induce to pass through their 
“centres” and training colleges. On the other hand, 
there are some who raise the cry that "* we must have 
better teachers, and must therefore pay them better.” 
This is a libel on a hard-working and under-paid pro- 
fession: the first thing needed is to put right the 
conditions under which present teachers are working, 
and give them opportunities of service that are at 
present denied to them, and then to ensure that those 
who join their ranks hereafter shall be both properly 
qualified and properly remunerated—not bribed into the 
profession in their youth and left for the remainder of 
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their days in a hopeless “blind allev.” And it is 
amazing to find Principal John arguing that teaching 
is an occupation especially suitable for disabled soldiers 
because it “makes very slight physical demands upon 
the teacher.” On the contrary, it is a most exhausting 
and harassing occupation; the teacher who is doing his 
work earns his holidays thoroughly well, and also more 
money than he at present gets to enable him to 
make good use of them, for both his own sake and 
that of his scholars. 


THE vacancy in the headmastership of Neath County 
School, caused by the death of Mr. J. G. Davies, has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. J. W. Jones, 
headmaster of Ystradgynlais County School. The 
appointment, which did not come as a surprise, is 
very popular among the manv friends of Mr. Jones, 
who is a prominent figure in local denominational and 
political circles. 


TEACHERS of all grades are taking steps to see that 
the proposed new Treasury grants are properly used, 
and they should not fail to note the strong hint in 
the Board of Education’s new regulations that unless 
this is done this year other measures will be taken 
later. In Waites the conditions are the same for 
elementary schools as in England, but a different scale 
of grants is proposed for secondary schools. The 
Welsh grants are to be, from ten to twelve years of 
age, nil; from twelve to cighteen years, £65 Ios. and 
£8, instead of £4 10s. and £7. The explanation is 
that the total grants are not increased, but allowance 
is made for the fact that there is a much larger pro- 
portion of pupils of age ten-twelve in the English 
schools. 

GRATEFUL as teachers are for Mr. Fisher's proposals, 
they note with still greater gratitude that he intends 
them as temporary measures, pending the establish: 
ment of better conditions. The 14 per cent. for 
secondary-school teachers, for instance, will not even 
bring the purchasing power of salaries to its pre-war 
level, and it is quite certain that a restoration of pre- 
war conditions will not be regarded as an adequate 
improvement. The associations must press for the 
establishment of their very reasonable minimum scales 
when education is reorganised after the war. Nothing 
less will suffice. l 


—— rr e e m m 


RECENT BOOKS ON THE HEALTH 
OF THE PUPIL. 


(1) Crowlex’s Hygiene of School Life. By C. W. 
Hutt. 428 pp. (Methuen.) 3s. 6d. net. 
(2) The Principles of Health Control. By F. M. 


Walters. 476 pp. (Heath.) 4s. 6d. net. 

(3) The Care of the School Child. Edited by J. Kerr. 
230 pp. (National League for Physical Education.) 
2s. Od. net. | 


(4) The Nation of the Future. By L. Haden Guest. 


115 pp. (Bell.) 2s, net. 

(5) Sex Education. By M. A. Bigelow. 251 pp. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.) 5s. 6d. net. 

(6) The Wolf-Cub’s Handbook. By Sir R. Baden- 


Powell. 230 pp. (Pearson.) rs. 6d. net. 7 

(1) THE great stress which has fortunately been laid 
1n recent vears on the hygiene of school life is exempli- 
fied by the able and comprehensive treatises on the 
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subject now available, several of which have bee 
Amon 
these treatises that of Dr. Crowley, written when i 
was medical superintendent to the Bradford educ: 
tion authority, has undoubtedly taken high rani 
Originally published in 1910, it now appears in 
revised and partly rewritten form, and with a ne’ 
chapter on the school medical service in relation t 
juvenile employment, the revision and the new matte 
being the work of Dr. C. W. Hutt. The reputatio 
of the writers is in itself a guarantee that the wor 
is sound. The appendices, most of which relate t 
official regulations, will be found useful for referenc 

(2) The distinguishing feature of Mr. F. VN 
Walters’s ‘‘ Principles of Health Control” is th 
emphasis it places upon corrective work. Compare 
with the usual text-book of hygiene, it is eminent! 
practical, or, one might say, pragmatic. No ther 
retical points are raised which have no practical issue: 
and the question which always stands first and fore 
most is: What direct control have I, or what contr 
is exercised by social agencies on my behalf, over th 
state of my health? An effort has been made ‘! 
place every phase of the subject upon the basis c 
cause and effect, and to eliminate as far as possibi 
the interminable maze of guesswork which is the ban 
of much hygiene teaching.” We think that the bec 
is excellently conceived, and that the plan of its con 
ception is well worked out in detail. 

(3) The little volume entitled “The Care of th 
School Child” contains a course of lectures delivere: 
last summer under the auspices of the Nationa 
League for Physical Education and Improvement 
Mr. Cyril Cobb, chairman of the London Centra 
Children’s Care Sub-Committee, survevs the genera 
situation in his introductory lecture, and this is fol 
lowed by lectures, cach of them by a distinguishe 
expert, on the physical development of the schoo 
child, general personal hvgiene, the care of the eves 
of the teeth, and of the nose, ear, and throat; menta 
hygiene, malnutrition, the tubercular child, infection 
and the crippled child. These outstanding aspects.o 
the subject are dealt with in a manner at once popu 
lar and scientific. As Bishop Boyd Carpenter savs ir 
his introductory note, the lecturers have given frel 
and readilv the ripe fruits of their experience. W. 
hope the book will be widely read, not only by thas 
directly concerned, but by the public at large. We 
note with approval the statement of Mr. R. A. Bray 
who contributes the concluding chapter on ‘ After 
care,” that “the problem of health, whether the 
health of the infant, the child, or the adolescent, is : 
problem of poverty, and while povertv is with us, di 
what we will, our ideals are destined to fall short o 
fulfilment.” This is a truth which must, as Mr 
Bray says, remain with us after the war. 

(4) In the book entitled “The Nation of th 
Future’? Mr. Haden Guest has brought together some 
extremely interesting papers based upon his experi 
ence as a school medical officer. Mr. Guest has th: 
happy gift of a graphic style, which he uses with suc! 
excellent effect that a reader who has never been pre 
sent at a school medical examination may vivid!s 
realise the scene. Not only the details of a medical 
inspection, but also the methods of recording the 
results, are fully explained. The author holds that 
all this work is essential to a scientific treatment of 
the problem of phvsical welfare, but he goes on to 
show that the school treatment centre, or school clinic. 
is the logical sequel, made inevitable by parenta! 
povertv, ignorance, or indifference. Like Mr. Brav., 
he believes poverty to be the chief disease of humanity. 
Mr. Guest wrote these papers before the war, but his 
experience with the R.A.M.C. “somewhere in 
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rane" makes him realise more intensely than ever 
he dominating importance in national life of all that 
dets the child. He wrote his preface in a camp in 
‘ance from which soldiers are sent up to the front. 
itre they are equipped, he says, with everything 
hitcan be given, but ‘*they cannot be equipped with 
: thysical health and efficiency greater than their 
t1c00d has left them.” 

3 The books here under review have been brought 
«viner by reason of their general bearing upon the 
wath of the pupil, but the inclusion of Prof. Bige- 
s work on t Sex Education ” can be justified only 
‘widerstanding the term ‘health ’’—as we well may 
‘include moral as well as physical health. For the 
“ordeals with the problems not only of the hygiene, 
stabo of the ethics. of sex. During the past year 
‘wo we have had occasion to notice several works 
t "use much-discussed subjects, but we do not recall 
rs which we can recommend so warmly as this 
ite by Mr. Bigelow, professor of biology and 
incar of the school of practical arts at Teachers’ 
“g, Columbia. For comprehensiveness, clear- 
r». and sanity we think it stands first. We do not 
trays agree with the author, but when we differ we 
“si with respect, and with the reflection that there 
“tortan points upon which general agreement will 
oe be reached, because the methods of teachers 
“vary according to their temperaments, and accord- 
W the concrete situations in which they find them- 
ss placed. Some general chapters are followed 
* chapters containing advice regarding pre-adoles- 
“t, early adolescence, adolescent boys and young 
"n and maturing young women. A chapter on 
‘ritms of Sex Education” meets fairly and wisely 
t objections that have been raised from various 
“ners, A valuable bibliography forms the conclud- 
x -ction of this excellent work. 

Understanding again by “health” moral as well 
n ral health, we need not apologise for including 
X R. Baden-Powell’s “ Wolf-Cub’s Handbook” in 
"present list. He calls it “a meal offered by an 
„Wolf to the young Cubs.” The name of the “old 
“< īsa household word, and his work in this 
„anon needs no explanation or commendation 
‘vus We are of those who believe that he has 
“a great thing for education by originating the 
`! Xout movement, and we are not proud that it 
"s reserved for one who is not a teacher to discover 
Possibilities, for clean and healthy bovhood, that 
- the multifarious activities of this organisation. 
ommend this handbook to all teachers and 
“fats of voung boys. Even if they cannot organise 
wolf pack,” or do not desire to do so, they will 


rd i e s 
“<n these pages abundant help in the wise manage. 
“Tt of bov life. i 
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REFORMED METHOD LATIN BOOKS. 


sain Plays for Student Performances and Reading. 
‘John J, Sçhlicher. Pp. vii +213. (Ginn.) 3s. 6d. 


_WERAL Latin school books which have recently 
™ published indicate the need for reformed text- 
_** which all who are teaching on reformed lines 
o D These have been briefly noticed, not always 
= approval, in our usual columns; we give the pre- 
“7! volume a somewhat longer notice because it shows 
i several of those tendencies in the re- 


‘o clearly 


. seg svar we can view only with dismay. 
x ee 9 a e future boys and girls will no longer 
wel th ae rough a few chapters of Cæsar or Livy; 
„t ey are of an age to read the classical authors 
“meles with a certain amount of fluency and 


| 
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l enjoyment, the reformers’ idea is that they should be 


nurtured on something easier than the classical 
authors, but a good preparation for them—in a word, 
on the reformers’ own text-books. We must keep a 
critical eye on these text-books then. 

The present volume, which is beautifully printed, on 
good paper, and strongly bound, contains seven plays, 
brief notes, and a vocabulary. The preface tells us 
that “they are, to a certain degree, progressive in 
difficulty. But they are all sufficiently simple to be 
read without much trouble in the second year, or even 
at the end of the first. They are therefore intended 
for children, and it is as such that we shall chiefly 
regard them. But they have also been written ** chiefly 
for performances by students,” hence the elaborate 
stage directions (in English, or American) throughout. 
Regarded as such the sentimental love motif (especially 
of the second play, entitled "t Tirones ”) may be highly 
successful, but it is out of place in a school book. 
One of the seven, ‘‘Cicero Candidatus,” should act 
well. But we are here concerned with the volume as 
a school book, and its chief fault is its failure to 
produce a Latin atmosphere. There are certain 
definite details which are not Roman, as, for example, 
the Iudex in * Saccus Malorum ” (the first play) who 
assumes the functions of a praetor, or the wishy- 
washy Cesar who brings the * Tirones” (the second 
play) to its happy ending. But far more important 
than such details is a certain intangible modern tone. 
If “gravitas” is typically Roman, sentimentality is 
typically modern, and the tone of this volume is nearer 
to the latter than to the former. Reformers will do a 
great disservice to classical education if thev produce 
books of this nature. Moreover, the language is not 
what it should be; we need simplified Latin—the period 
is too complex for young children—but it must be 
simplified Latin, and not English expressed in Latin 
words. Throughout these plays, for example, we have 
an English order of words, and this is perhaps the 
greatest factor in producing that unhappy result of 
which we have to complain. Nor is the Latinity un- 
questionable. “Cum” with the subjunctive in past 
time to denote a purely temporal connection is uni- 
versal, and there are various little phrases, such as 
lege epistulam clara véce (where a Roman would surely 
have said recita), quam multa mala édisti? (p. 22), 
në hoc quidem semper facit matriménium bedtum 
(p. 89), sine dubio magnam pecuniam habet (p. 91)— 
why not multum pecuniae ?—dūrius est hoc ferre cum 
sis régis filia simul et pulcherrima omnium puellārum 
(p. 161), etc., which we feel sure would never have 
been heard from the lips of a Roman. Si grānum 
fortitūdinis in corpore habés, which occurs on p. 81, is 
not Latin at all, and we have suspicions that cénfecta 
on p. 42 is meant to describe ready-made clothes! 

Long quantities are marked, and yet magnus, maior, 
maximus, fame, signum, pugna, benignus, etc., occur 
over and over again with no mark. The notes consist 
chiefly of aimless translations, such as Omnia sunt 
parata: everything is ready; Nihil harum rerum in- 
tellego: I don’t understand any of these things—a 
remark which we feel inclined to re-echo. The best 
thing about the book is the neat use of the verses, 
especiallv those from the Epithalamium of Catullus. 


Teaching of Geography to Young Children. Four- 
page leaflets. By E. G. R. Tavlor. (The Modern 
Geographers.) 3d. each.—Miss Tavlor writes brightly 
and interestingly about “ Life in Other Lands.” “All 
Sorts of Things about Rivers,” etc. These leaflets, as 
well as “The Geography Teacher’s First Aid” (bi- 
termly 14d.), from the same publishers, should be 
useful to teachers. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


Spanish Reader of South American History. By 
E. W. Supple. xi+375 pp. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.) 4s. 6d. net.— The number of good school 
texts for the study of Spanish is limited, and interest 
in South America is growing rapidly. For both 
reasons the publication of this book is welcome. It 
contains a series of nine selections from the works of 
Latin-American writers of literary eminence, which 
portray some of the best-known episodes in the history 
of South America, from the period of the Conquist- 
adores to the present day. Mr. Supple has added 
footnotes (in Spanish), Spanish questions on the text, 
and passages for retranslation. There are also notes 
giving help in translation and a Spanish-English 
vocabulary. The book is extremely well “ gotten up” 
(as our American friends sav), and contains a few 
gcod reproductions of photographs, and, as frontis- 
piece, a map of South America. 


A First Russian Reader. By F. Freeth. vii+79 
pp- (Kegan Paul.) 2s. 6d. net.—The first part of 
this book contains lists of * words commonly used,” 
with English renderings, and an attempt to repre- 
sent the pronunciation, which is not altogether suc- 
cessful; we do not like *ne-dvale-ve," “pawl-ve,” 
“mwil-o.”” Part ii. consists of easy sentences, and 
part iii. is curiously entitled ‘ Exercises”; it contains 
a number of extracts in prose and verse (twenty-three 
pages), with the English translation on the opposite 
page. For the beginner such reading material is 
always useful, as it enables him to extend his vocabu- 
lary, one of the great difficulties in learning Russian. 


Progressive German Idioms. Compiled by S. Tin- 
dall. 112 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 1s. 6d. net. 
—The first section contains “grammatical idioms"; 
the second, t common idioms,” ** verbs of mood,” “ time 
and dates’’; the third, “less common idioms,” “ par- 
ticles’; the fourth, “proverbs” and * similes.” On 
the whole it is a satisfactory piece of work; consider- 
able care has been taken to supply good English 
renderings and the proof has been well read. It is 
doubtful whether it was wise to give two lists of 
idioms; it would surely have been more convenient to 
combine them, and to mark by means of an asterisk 
the more common. It is obvious that such lists cannot 
be exhaustive; but there are some quite common dif- 
culties (© aufheben,” ‘einverstanden,”’ * versprechen,” 
etc.) the omission of which surprises. In the sections 
dealing with particles it was a distinct mistake not to 
mark with an accent the particles (‘* ja,” * doch,” etc.) 
when they are stressed. Occasionally the renderings 
are a little heavy; for '* Haben Sie heute etwas vor?” 
“ Anything on to-day?" is more natural than ‘t Have 
you any plan for to-day?” and for ‘‘ Mit ihm ist nichts 
anzufangen ” we prefer ‘‘ He is hopeless ” to “ There is 
no doing anything with him.” The term ‘ proverbs" 
is somewhat loosely used, as it is applied to “A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,’ **Das, was man 
sehnlichst herbeiwtinscht, kommt nur langsam," “ Ap- 
pearances are deceptive,” “Es muss ein bedauerns- 
wertes Herz sein, das sich niemals freute.” Under 
similes we note that ‘‘He is as sound as a bell” is 
rendered ‘‘ Er ist so wesund wie ein Fisch im Wasser,” 
when ‘‘kerngesund "’ was available; and it is implied 
that ‘‘as true as steel” has the same meaning as 
“as good as gold.” “He looked as solemn as a 
judge " is quaintly rendered bv “ Es ist ihm wohl etwas 
über die Leber gekrochen,” which really means "I 
expect something has put him out.” 
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Classics. 

The Days of Alkibiades. By C. E. Robinson. xxiv 
301 pp. (Arnold.) 5s. net.—Mr. Robinson is to 
heartily congratulated upon having written about clas 
cal things in a most pleasing and quite novel fashic 
There has been nothing quite like the present volur 
since Becker's “Gallus” and “ Charicles,” and th 
are not very similar. ‘There is no narrative runni 
right through t The Days of Alkibiades,” though, 
course, the eponymous hero occurs in frequent episod 
as also do other characters; but we are treated to 
series of semi-imaginative scenes in the gymnasiu 
or theatre, at a dinner party, or in the law court whi 
give a vivid presentation of ancient life. We s 
**semi-imaginative,” for Mr. Robinson has neitk 
confined himself to slavish transcripts of scen 
described in ancient authors nor allowed his imagir 
tion to run wild; xad\@s «etvrar, as Plato might ha 
said. And the skill with which little touches a 
worked in, from the Empusa of Aristophanes to t 
drinking song of Harmodius and = Aristogeiton, 
really remarkable. We wonder, however, how t 
book will strike the reader who has no Greek, and it 
obviously, at least in part, intended for such a or 
If there has been a tendency among English schok 
to idealise the Greeks—to see the average ancit 
Athenian through the medium, as it were, of Pericl 
funeral oration—Mr. Robinson is no victim of tl 
tendency. Perhaps he goes to the opposite extrem 
his sources have been to a large extent comedy ( 
wisely has refrained from cumbtous footnotes), and ' 
think that he has not discounted that fact sufficient 
Some things will cause offence, as, for example, t 
reference on p. 24 to Aristotle: ‘‘ This is perhaps w 
Aristotle, that incorrigible snob, denied that anyo 
who spent his life in such labour could ever be cal: 
a full man.” The italics are ours, but what will t 
English reader make of that sentence? Asa rule, 5 
Robinson shows himself well versed in all sides 
classical learning, but we wonder why in the chap! 
on Delphi he has given no explanation of how t 
oracle was able to give such good answers to t 
various questions set it, and the archzologist w 
probably not agree with the suggestion in a footnc 
on p. 62 that the ‘‘hieratic simper ’’ (as he is used 
call it) on the early Greek statues was ‘‘ considered 
lifelike expression.” But these are details. N 
Robinson has, on the whole, produced a fascinatit 
book. 


The Rhesus of Euripides. Edited, with introducti 
and notes, by W. H. Porter. lii+o7 pp. (Cambrid 
University Press.) 3s. 6d.—Both students and schol 
will be grateful to Mr. Porter for this edition; with 
short compass it contains very useful summaries 
the many controversies which the play has occasione 
As to its authorship, Mr, Porter argues that it is 
genuine play of Euripides, and his introduction, aft 
a comparison of the play with the * Doloneia,” di 
cusses the Rhesus-myth at length. Throughout M 
Porter shows a very scholarly, if somewhat ove 
cautious, attitude of mind; there are details wi 
which many will disagree, but these are inevitable | 
such a work. The text, we are glad to note, is almo 
identical with that of Prof. Murray. Although wi 
assuming, the volume is one which eminently deserw 
the gratitude of scholars. i 


English. 

A First Book of English Prose for Repetition. E 
J. H. Fowler. 56 pp. (Macmillan.) od.—We a 
delighted to see that Mr. Fowler lends his authoni 
at last to an attempt to popularise prose repetition 
the schools have needed it for many a year. Onl 
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be ether day we noticed a similar volume, and anv- 
sing We can say to help on the forgotten practice of 
roorisingy even long passages will be said gladly. 
it when vou are fighting a prejudice it is well to 
nx a much longer introduction detailing at least 
‘re ways in which prose memorising is to be ap- 
reached. Until now schoolmasters as a whole neither 
mw. learn, nor set prose repetition, though some 
ath Forms may be able to repeat the whole of 
“reles speech over the Athenian dead. The note 
tick in the introductory remarks is much too apolo- 
ite; the accurate knowledge of prose means the 
curare Knowledge of great thought; and for a long 
thie we have memorised Bible prose. Mr. Fowler 
avrsperses Bible pieces with others, a practice that 
ay been continually recommended to anthologists, 
ti recommended until the last few years in vain; 
en now it is looked on by many with the gravest 
wpaton. The editor will not mind our saying that 
Y litle book is far too short, and that it would be 
moroved if a long list of other passages suitable for 
erorisings had been added. Perhaps, however, the 
= chers will see their way to produce an Ediscenda 
w the higher Forms, a book of some 300 pages in 
zih ancient as well as later prose might be worthily 
vavsented. The little volume contains forty-three 
«vats; but it is curious to note that Mr. E. H. 
Axenev's °t Prose Extracts for Repetition’? agrees 
s no single instance with Mr. Fowler’s. This in 
t'f partly shows how far we are away from an 
i logw of short prose pieces. 


Petry for Repetition. Selected by Ed. H. Blake- 
ei. 116 pp. (Bell.) 1s. 6d.—This little book, with 
impassioned forewords, contains 117 passages, and 
4 these probably fifty will be new to the ordinary 
toler. Mr. Blakeney might have made all the rest 
sa, and so entirely have escaped the charge of being 
vesneved. A few motes and a curiously original 
Incex of Poets” are added. Is it not time that we 
wud stop quoting Arnold’s ‘ineffectual angel” in 
“erence to Shelley? The words are but catchwords, 
mi Shelley did not beat his wings in vain. Indeed, 
¥ is, slowly, coming into his own. It is very re- 
“sringy to find so much unquoted material, and that 
ugh the books drawn upon are not many. It looks 
~ a welcome protest against the school dictum, 
New, there's something here you must admire.” 


Sime Minor Poems of the Middle Ages. Arranged 
+ M. Segar, with Glossary by E. P. Paxton. 71 pp. 
Loigmans.) 2s.—This is probably a sequel to the 
*“i-rnised medieval work noticed in these pages (“A 
l—ieval Anthology’); but there is plenty of room for 
.tven if it had been longer. Very few people can 
"od Wright and "E. E. T. S.” and Ritson. There 
ws not appear to be any “find” in this collection; 
k has been known before. Yet there are many little 
uns that might have been added, such as the “Ivy ” 
fas and ** The Old Man and the Oak”; it is a pity 
at the tiny gems should not be again and again re- 
nnd. Footnotes are added, and an excellent glos- 
ary. Surely ‘‘resouens” on p. 14 is an error. 


A Skeleton Outline of Old English Accidence. By 
\. T. Sedgeficld. 20 np. (Manchester: The Univer- 
itv Press.) 18, 3d.—This is a reprint from a larger 
“rx, in which selections from Bede are given. It 
sconvement to have an accidence that can be slipped 
"o the pocket. But we wonder if the writer has 
rnsulted young students to find out what are exactly 
ne cificulties met with in the first days. This should 
+ done by all who aspire to write accidences. For 
urselves, we should like the illustrative examples 
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translated, and another note on the identification of 
weak verbs that look as though they ure strong would 
be useful. Another page would admit of the declen- 
sion of demonstrative, adjective (weak and strony), and 


noun in the manner of the older grammars. Surely 
Varner on p. 12 is a mistake for Verner. 
History. 
President Wilson. By H. W. Harris. 278 pp, 


(Headley.) 5s. net.—This is a most useful and oppor- 
tune study by an Englishman of the head ot the 
great Republic which has just become an ally of this 
country in the painful but necessary task of purging 
the earth of the German pest. The book was written 
before America actually came in, but it clearly fore- 
casts the issue and traces the trend of events that made 
President Wilson’s action inevitable. Mr. Harris writes 
well, and his temper is eminently sober and judicious. 
His aim is neither to praise nor to blame, but to explain 
and make intelligible. He traces Mr. Wilson's career 
as scholar, teacher, and university principal, showing 
that the marked success which he achieved as an 
academic administrator clearly indicated his entry into 
a larger world of affairs. Mr. Harris’s narrative be- 
comes fuller when he reaches the period of Mr. Wil- 
son’s election as Governor of New Jersey. He well 
describes the great and successful war which he waged 
with corruption and sinister influences in the State, and 
makes it evident that his local triumph prepared the 
way for his elevation to the leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party as a whole. The chief enigma in Mr. 
Wilson’s life is the problem how a man so vigorous 
and downright in domestic politics should have seemed 
so weak and hesitating in dealing with the atrocities 
of the Germans. Mr, Harris succeeds in convincing 
us that the apparent feebleness was deceptive, that 
the strong man was there all the time, and that he 
was merely holding back until the course of events 
had given him a united people to back him in decisive 
action. The dramatic developments of the last three 
months all confirm the truth of Mr. Harris’s judg- 
ments. 


History’s Background. Book Il., The Discovery 
of the Americas, etc. By J. S. Townsend and T. 
Franklin. viii+160 pp. (W. and A. K. Johnston.) 
Is. 6d. net.—Messrs. Johnston have recently rendered 
valuable service to the cause of education by publish- 
ing several excellent text-books in which the studies 
of history and geography are combined. Notable 
among them is Mr. Kermack’s "“ Historical Geography 
of Scotland." The volume before us is one of three 
in which the same method of combined presentation 
is applied to Great Britain and the British Empire. 
The first volume of the series treated of the growth 
of Western civilisation up to the end of the Middle 
Ages. The present book takes up the storv at the 
point where the expansion of Europe took place. It 
describes the conditions in which the geographical 
discoveries of the sixteenth century were made, depicts 
the colonisation of America by the peoples of the Old 
World, and closes with an account of the movements 
within the growing Empire during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Twenty well-drawn sketch maps 
aid in the elucidation of the text. 


Russian Realities and Problems: Six Lectures. 
Edited bv J. D. Dutt.  vii+230 pp. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 5s. net.—The subject of the Cam- 
bridge summer meeting in 1916 was “Russia and 
Poland.” Several of the lectures were delivered byv 
eminent authorities who came from Russia expressly 
for the purpose of attending the meeting, among them 
being Dr. Harold Williams, the Englishman, master 
of forty languages, and for fifteen years resident in 
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the Slavonic lands. Six of these notable lectures have 
been selected for publication in the volume under 
review. Two are by M. Paul Milyoukov, late Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs in the Provisional Government. 
He writes first of Balkan problems, and he writes 
from intimate knowledge, for he was at one time a 
professor at the University of Sofia. Secondly, he 
deals with the history of the Duma, and here again 
he treats of his own experiences. M. Peter Struve 
discusses Russian economic questions; M. Roman 
Dmowski, in ‘Poland, Old and New,” advocates 
Polish autonomy in close alliance with Russia; Dr. 
Harold Williams describes the nationalities of Russia. 
Finally, M. Lappo-Danilevsky, in an essay that fills 
one-third of the volume, portrays the development of 
science and learning in Russia. The whole volume 
is authoritative, and its publication is most timely. 


A Short History of Australia. By Ernest Scott. 
xx +363 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 6d.—The 
writer of this work is professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne. He has rightly made it a lead- 
ing part of his professorial duty to investigate the 
records of the great Dominion into whose service he 
has entered. In thirty chapters he traces the course 
of Australian history from the discovery of the con- 
tinent—which apparently cannot be positively assigned 
to a date earlier than 1606—to the achievements of the 
Sydney and the Anzacs in the present war. The work 
is well done. Scholarly research is combined with a 
clear literary stvle. Particularly valuable to English 
readers will be the latter portion of the book, wherein are 
explained the movements that led to Australian Federa- 
tion in 1900, and the subsequent developments of 
Dominion policy. 


Geography. 
Australia. By Prof. J. W. Gregory. 156 pp.; illus- 
trations. (Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 3d. net. 


—Prof. J. W. Gregory has given us a useful little 
manual on Australia out of the store of his first-hand 
experience of the country. There are interesting 
chapters on the discovery, relief, flora and fauna of 
the continent, its products and its government. The 
reader is in his debt, since Prof. Gregory frequently 
suggests the limitations of the evidence upon which 
current information about certain aspects of the 
country rests; for example, with reference to ‘‘ Wal- 
lace’s line,” he points out that the geological and 
biological evidence are in apparent conflict, and in 
regard to the view that the culture of the aborigines 
is simple and primitive, he suggests that the abori- 
gines have lost arts practised by their ancestors, and 
become apparently primitive in response to their geo- 
graphical environment. The book is replete with in- 
formation, and we note but a few instances: the extent 
of pastoral settlement in Western Australia, the ex- 
planation of an excess of imports of timber over 
exports in a country with large forests, the great poten- 
tial value of the coal deposits, and the success of the 
experiment in producing cane-sugar in Queensland 
with white labour. The book should be widely read by 
teachers and others as a corrective of the many mis- 
taken notions regarding Australia which are prevalent 
in Britain. 

Physical Wall Atlas of the British Isles. 7 maps. 
Scale, 18:7 miles to the inch. (Bacon.) Cloth, on 
rollers, 21s.; cloth, folded, in case, 26s.—This set of 
maps is conveniently folded and sent out in a handy 
case; the maps are eyeletted and strongly mounted. 
River basins and communications: contours with trunk 
railways and Roman roads; annual January and July 
isotherms; Dr. Mill’s annual rainfall map with annual 
January and July isobars and insets showing a cyclone 
and an anticyclone; geology and co-tidal lines; natural 
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vegetation with industrial centres indicated by letter 
and density of population, are the facts indicated 
these maps. Messrs. Bacon have not solved t 
problem of the representation of industrial facts up 
a wall map—undoubtedly the most difficult probi 
of its kind; some of the symbols are confusing ev 
at short range. Apart from this map the others shor 
be extremely useful for class purposes; the rainfz 
geological, and density of population maps are 
marked excellence. 


Miscellaneous. 

A Diversity of Creatures. By Rudyard Kiplir 
442 pp. (Macmillan.) 6s.—The title of Mr. Kipling 
last book is justified. Hunting, flood, drugs, delirit 
tremens, aeroplanes, Army ragging, and the war <z 
the subjects round which the characters flit and je 
The war is new, but all the others we have had p 
before us, more Kiplingtano, in other volumes, The 
who admire will admire still, and those who carp w 
not be convinced. It is impossible to say anythi 
new about the style or the contents of this volume; ev 
when it is most technical there is no mistaking t 
meaning. The blunt reticence and blunter speech, t 
thick and vivid paint, the intense human interest, t 
omniscience, and, we may add, the elementary b 
quite good morals are all here; there are no dim figu! 
on the canvases. There is one screaming farce a 
one tragic story. The farce, ‘‘The Village that Vot 
the Earth was Flat,’’ is rather cruel; the traga 
“Swept and Garnished,” follows a classical instan 
in ‘Night and Day Stories.” Perhaps Mr. Kipli 
breaks new ground in ‘‘ Regulus,” and shows, ho 
ever much his dislike of “the ’Varsity’’ crops out, th 
he appreciates his Horace (though he misquotes | 
Virgil, as in “The Explorer “ he misquoted his Bibl 
The verse, sprinkled lavishly through the book, ris 
to a very high mark in ‘‘The Children,” and to 
special melody in ‘* The Song of Seven Cities.” Prai 
of all these things is impertinent; they are all, 
nearly all, old; they are all new. For what matte 
a plot so long as a diversity of creatures stand rou: 
t> do the scene painting in deft splashes. And it 
all good; unlike the faded books of our voung write 
this volume and this author know no cynicism and ı 
despair. This is one, but only one, of the reaso 
why Mr. Kipling will be blessed by people who « 
not understand engines and machine-guns, or ev 
Horace. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHE!] 
DURING APRIL, 1917. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 
“ French Plays for Children.” By Josette E. Spin 


86 pp. (Harrap.) 1s. 3d. net. 

“En France.” By Prof. C. Fontaine. 224 p 
(Harrap.) 2s. net. 

“* Deutsche Anekdoten.” By H. Staaebe. (Harraț 
gd. net. 

“ Notebook of Modern Languages.” By J. H.] 
Spiers. 144 pp. (Harrap.) 1s. 3d. net. | 

“Spanish Reader of South American History 


Edited, with notes, exercises, and vocabulary, bv È 
ward Watson Supple. xii+376 pp. (Macmillan 
4s. 6d. net. 

“Russian Self-Taught.”? Sixth edition, entirely r 
set in larger Russian and Roman type. Revis 
throughout by John Marshall. 136 pp. (Ma 
borough.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; wrapper, 2s. net. 

“French and English Commercial Correspondence 
By Dr. C. Laroche and W. Chevob-Maurice. Secot 
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dition. 128 pp. (Marlborough.) Cloth, 1s. 6d.; 
Wracper, IS. 


“Rapid Method of Simplified French Conversation.” 
Ww Valentine W. Hibberd. 192 pp. (Pitman.) 2s. 


ret. 
Classics. 

“The Fragments of Sophocles.” With additional 
ms from the Papers of Sir R. C. Jebb and Dr. 
VG. Headlam. Edited by A. C. Pearson. In three 
temes. Vol. i., c+270 pp. Vol. ii., vi+332 pp. Vol. 
u.X+350 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 45s. net. 
[ius work is the completion of Sir Richard Jebb’s 
S.ohocles.’" Price for the set of ten volumes, con- 
wing of seven volumes of the plavs and three volumes 
othe fragments, £6 net, bound in cloth.) 

“A Senior Latin Reader.” Compiled by J. Lang. 
Ych eighty-two illustrations, maps, and plans. xii+ 
“ pp. (Longmans.) 3s. 6d. 

selected Letters of Cicero.” By H. 
za pp. (Harrap.) 2s. 6d. net. 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 

‘Lectures on Style and Composition.” By E. 
Dassen. X+218 pp. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d. | 
‘Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii.” With introduc- 
‘s and notes by J. H. Castleman. xxii+482 pp. 
Macmillan.) 1s, 3d. net. 

Shakespeare’s King Richard III.” 
ri notes by Dr. A. R. Brubacher. 
M.cmillan.) 1s. 3d. net. 

o Pitman’s English and Shorthand Dictionary.” 
keniuons by Arthur Reynolds. 850 pp. (Pitman.) 


8. 
Hietery. 

_ United States and the War.” By 

vian Seldes. 148 pp. (Allen and Unwin. 

et. 


Russian Realities and Problems.” Lectures de- 
s-red at the Cambridge Summer Meeting in August, 
“6. Edited by J. D. Duff. viii+230 pp. (Cam- 
“ize University Press.) 55. net. 

‘The American Indians North of Mexico.” Bv 
v. H. Miner. xii+170 pp. (Cambridge University 
z-as.) 3s. net. 

‘Story of the French Revolution.” By Miss Alice 
‘khead. 240 pp. (Harrap.) 1s. od. 

‘Stories of the Scottish Border.” By Mr. and Mrs. 


M. Popeat. 


Introduction 
XVili+ 204 pp. 


Gilbert 
2s. 6d. 


“ The 


“vam Platt. 260 pp. (Harrap.) 1s. od. 

“Four Lectures on the Handling of Historical 
verial.” By Prof. L. F. Rushbrook Williams. 
-^^ pp. (Longmans.) 3s. net. 


“An Introduction to Political Philosophy.” By 
_ P. Farrell. viiit220 pp. (Longmans.) 3s. 6d. 


t 
Geography. 

“Physical Wall Atlas of the British Isles.” Seven 

aps, size 30 in, by 40 in. (Bacon.) Cloth, on roller, 

i; cloth, folded, in box, 26s. 

“A Little Guide to Bedfordshire and Hurtingdon- 

re. By the late Herbert W. Macklin. 223 pp. 

ith 24 illustrations and two maps. (Methuen.) 35. 


t. 
“A Little Guide to Herefordshire.” By Dr. G. W. 


ade and J. H. Wade. 292 pp. With 24 illustra- 
ns, two plans, and two maps. (Methuen.) 3s. net. 
Mathematics. 
“Elliptic Integrals.” Py Prof. H. Hancock. 125 
» (Chapman and Hall.) 6s. net. 
Science and Technology. 
“The Chemistry of Dyestuffs: A Manual for 


udents of Chemistry and Dyeing.” By M. Fort 
d L. L. Lloyd. xii+312 pp. (Cambridge Univer- 
v Press.) 7s. 6d. net. 
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‘Experimental Building Science.” Vol. i. By J. 


Leask Manson. (Cambridge Technical Series.) 
Vili+210 pp (Cambridge University Press.) 6s. net. 

“Optical Theories, based on Lectures Delivered 
before the Calcutta University.” By D. N. .Malhk. 


viii+ 182 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 7s. 6d. 
net. 

“Air Power: Naval, Military, Commercial.” By 
C. Grahame-White and Harry Harper. 262 pp. 
(Chapman and Hail.) 7s. 6d. net. 

“German-English Dictionary for Chemists.” By 
Austin M. Patterson. 320 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 
gs. Od. net. 

“The Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paint 
and Varnish.” By A. H. Sabin. Second edition. 453 
pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 16s. 6d. net. 

“Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management." By 
Profs. C. W. Larson and F. S. Putney. 471 pp. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 11s, 6d. net. 

* Text-book of Motor-car Engineering.” Vol. il, 
“Design.” By A. Graham Clark. 308+21+xvi pp. 
Illustrated. (Constable.) 8s. 6d. net. 

* Housecraft Science.” By E. D. Griffiths. 168 pp. 
With many diagrams. (Methuen.) 2s. 6d. net. 

‘“Vegeculture: How to Grow Vegetables, Salads, 
and Herbs in Town and Country.” By Harry A. 
Dav. 160 pp. (Methuen.) 1s. 6d. net. 

“Staving the Plague.” By N. Bishop Harman. 
(Health Series.) 128 pp. (Methuen.) rs. net. 

“ Tuberculosis." By Clive Riviere. (Health 
Series.) 128 pp. (Mechuen.) 1s. net. 

“ British Insects.” By Harold Bastin. 
Is. 6d. net. 


(Methuen.) 


Pedagogy. 

‘Introduction to Special School Work.“ By Marion 
F. Bridie. 262 pp. (Edward Arnold.) 3s. 6d. net. 

“The Distribution of Attention.” (British Journal 
of Psychology Monograph Supplements, v.) By E. 
Neil McQueen. viii+ 142 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 5s. net. 

“Higher Education and the War.” By Prof. John 
Burnet. x+238 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s.. 6d. net. 


Art. 

“ Lettering.” By Thomas Wood Stevens. 144 pp. 
(Harrap.) 7s. 6d. net. 

“An Embroidery Pattern Book.” By Mary E. 
Waring. Foreword by Prof. W. R. Lethaby. 170pp. 
(Pitman.) 5s. net. 

Miscellaneous. 

“Kev to the Waverley Novels.” By Henry Grey. 
New edition. 134 pp. (Allen and Unwin.) 2s. 6d. net. 

‘*Mothercraft Manual.” By Mary L. Read. 450 pp. 
(Harrap.) 5s. net. 


“Women War Workers." By Gilbert Stone. 320 
pp. (Harrap.) 3s. 6d. net. 
“Wrestling.” By Percy Longhurst. (Sports 


Series.) 108 pp. (Methuen.) 1s. net. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the opinions 
expressed in letters which appear in these columns. AS a 
rule, a letter criticising any article or review printed in 
THE SCHOOL WORLD will be submitted to the contributor 
before publication, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together. 

Two Points Connected with the Teaching of Reading. 
In the issue of Tue ScHoor, WorLD for May, among 

many articles of exceptional interest I may be par- 

doned for noting two matters which concern the teach- 
ing of reading. Mr. Bishop Harman’s scientitic treat- 
ment of word-blindness confirms certain opinions | 
formed in the course of experiments in an infant 
school in the South-East of London. He emphasises 
the ascertained fact that the look and say method is 
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the one truly scientific method of learning. My own 
experience is that for average children it is the natural 
way of learning. The average child wants to learn 
cat, dog, ete., as symbols of a cat, a dog. The pro- 
cess of classifving roughly our monstrous English 
spelling is a later process, and even then it is never 
quite completed. Most people find that they are at 
the mercy of some queer, unknown word they have 
never heard or seen before. 1 know an extremely 
well-educated woman of more than sixty who pro- 
nounces gauge as if it rhymed (why not rimed?) with 
George. But this raises an interesting point for those 
of us who believe in a Bee or sunplified, spelling. 
Has anyone any proof whatever—scientific proof based 
on experiment—that children will treat words phonetic- 
ally spelled by any method save look and say? My 
very strong belief is that in the early stages thev will 
still treat the words as whole things, not composed 
from lesser units (four, that is, will be learnt as four, 
not two plus two), but when the analytical-sv nthetical 
stage begins the process will be simplified beyond all 
belief. For then they will know at once that two and 
two do indeed always make four, and not some lop- 
sided fraction. The Simplified Spelling Society claims 
that the process of learning to read will be shortened 
bv a vear. That is a modest claim. Of course, we 
shall still have our stress difficulties, unless we use 
stress marks. 

The other point is raised over the initials “ A. B...” 
which one may, from internal and other evidence, be 
allowed to believe are those of one of our foremost, 
most sympathetic, and most delicate teachers of tead: 
ing. “A. B.” savs :—" Another paper . .’. is devoted 
to punctuation, and it is to be hoped that this matter 


will not be dropped. Every teacher of reading knows ` 


that punctuation has as little to do with reallv good 
reading as pronunciation has.” While I confess that 
I suspect controversial matter in the last three words, 
I gather from what follows that ‘A. B.” would rather 
like to see punctuation abolished, say all but the full- 
stop. Is it not conceivable that such a step would 
improve not only reading but also composition? If 
“A. B.” is the “A. B.” I believe him to be, he has 
had rich experience on which to draw for an answer. 
What of the stops and clear expression? Now, we 
rely on these props. HARDRESS O’GRADY. 


Mr. O'’GRapy is right in suspecting controversial 
matter. But in regard to punctuation I plead for a 
paucity of stops and an appeal to the reader’s intelli- 
gence. At present the stops impose on us the ipse 
dixit of the compositor or of the power behind the 
compositor. We have no guarantee that the printed 
stops are those of the author. It would be an interest- 
ing exercise to print the opening lines of Milton's 
“ Paradise Lost” (a) without stops (b) as Milton’s 
publisher stopped them (c) as half a dozen good 
readers would stop them. The question is a large one, 
but I was thinking of the advanced reader who should 
never be a slave to punctuation. A. B. 


The Teaching of Appreciation. 

THE attempt to arouse appreciation is essentially of 
our age. Educationists of earlier centuries were 
mainly concerned with the imparting of definite know- 
ledge; but with the progress of educational theory 
has gradually come the realisation that knowledge in 
itself is neither culture nor a civilising force, and the 
doctrine of appreciation comes to the fore. In other 
words, we apportion value to the purpose of teaching 
rather than to the thing taught. Unless a subject 
is taught merely for vocational reasons, its main value 
in the curriculum is that it expresses some aspect of 
life that can be appreciated. In so far as any sub- 
ject is learned or taught grudgingly, it is ultimately 


useless in the best sense; and therefore, if appreciati 
fails to come, the teaching is comparatively worthie: 
There are, however, certain fundamental, conditio 
which must be present before lessons in appreciatie 
can be successful. 

Appreciation essentially means the recognition a: 
enjoyment of the good, or the true, or the beautif 
in whatever is being studied, and in order to aua 
it the attitude towards the subject must be one 
expectant interest. Any attitude towards any subje 
is engendered by all the circumstances attending t 
study, and appreciation cannot be kindled unless the 
are favourable. If the wood is damp or the mat 
feeble, the fire cannot be lighted; so if the pupil 
uninterested or irritated, the right attitude is lackin 
Most important is it that the pupil should be at ho) 
—that is, there snould be none of the sen 
antagonism so often existing between teacher a 
taught. To be at ease, the pupil must feel hims 
believed in and, to a certain extent, free; he mı 
also belicve in the superior wisdom of his teach 
This atmosphere is only present when the teach 
possesses trust in the nature of youth, and credits 
with the ability to appreciate. Expressed different 
this means that before appreciation can be taught, t 
pupils themselves must be appreciated, for withe 
this preliminary attitude on the teacher’s side a 
method will eventually prove psychologically false. 

It is an unfortunate fact that many teachers, espe 
ally in the secondary type of school, are not in teu 
with their pupils’ minds or lives. They kn 
little of the parents, and less of the homes, 
their charges; and: such ignorance is regrettab 
since the impersonal réle so often adopted deliberate 
forms a barrier between school and life, whereas t 
two should merge far more completely. Games, soci 
evenings, walks, are not what is meant; but a me 
human relationship, that, without any loss of re 
dignity, brings the teacher more on a level with t 
pupil. Mutual liking should replace mere obedien 
and mere tolerance, so that those who do rot ent 
the teaching profession because it does not offer suf 
cient ‘‘ prospects’? are best out of it, for the sake- 
the pupils. 

Another point to be emphasised is that childr. 
should never be blamed for failure to appreciate—tl 
fault in that case lies not in them, but in the meth« 
adopted. And it is fatal to tell them they ought - 
like this or that, or they ought to think one thing ı 
another. Many conscientious teachers, who are fait 
ful in little things, but never allow their mini 
sufficient expansion to perceive the great thing 
ironically frustrate their own designs by attemptin 
to push young minds and hearts into the groove « 

“ought.” It is far better to discover what childre 
do like and to lead them on from that to high 
types of truth, goodness, or beauty. The “ought” 
so apt to obscure realities and to create misunde 
standings; and a voung person resents being told ł 
ought to think or feel something which he is f: 
from thinking or feeling. And, in the teaching « 
appreciation, obscurities, misunderstandings, and r 
sentments must be absent. The “ought” of tt 
teacher is one ingredient of what Mr. Holmes cal 
the ‘poison of dogmatism.” 

Examinations should have no place in the teachin 
of appreciation, which will only be attained in spit 
of them in the subjects that have to submit t 
tests. Results in the sphere of appreciation cannot H 
gauged by written tests; they are revealed in the sut 
sequent point of view with regard to the subject an 
to life as a whole. Expression is always slower tha 
feeling, and the attempt to force outwards a buddin 


i appreciation is sometimes sufficient to kill it. 
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|: must be remembered that true appreciation should 
‘ude a sense of proportional values; that is, all 
tects should be connected with all others as part 
ime great story of civilisation, and the endeavour 
was] be made to present to pupils the world and 
fe as a whole rather than as so many dis- 
oveted details. A bird’s-eve view is essential to 
- comprehension of the landscape, and closer study 
n eme later, in different directions for different 
ils. In reality, all ‘subjects ” are but part of the 
it history of our race, and they can be fully under- 
wi and appreciated only when regarded as some 
rot man’s thought,or action or expression. To 
a upon education from the point of view of life 
veanon would be to humanise all studies, and thus 
rake them more interesting and therefore more 
sie of being appreciated. E. M. WHITE. 

y Park Crescent, Brighton. 


The Pose of the Pedagogue. 


ivan article entitled “ Poetic Appreciation and Ex- 
“xon” that appeared in the April issue of THE 
iat Wortp, Miss E. M. White wrote many golden 
“i of wisdom, and amoeng them were these :—" A 
«1g receptiveness on the part of pupils is present only 
“n no trace exists of that semi-antagonism between 
«Mer and taught that is far too prevalent. Aloof- 
= is not an attitude that inspires confidence, or 
en real respect.” 
a Is true, is it not, you teachers of literature? 
sccmautics may be imbibed effectively by children 
te ministrations of an inhuman or superhuman 
sod, the mysteries of geography may be revealed 
ne the workings of whose heart remain a sealed 
xk; | say they may, because I know nothing of 
™ matters. But this I know, .that the dormant 
“ate sense, the exquisite sensibility to poetry— 
“uge of the imagination and the passions "— 
n only be wooed into consciousness when one human 
at speaks to another. 
l have heard masters and mistresses standing high 
r profession, in moments of self-confession and 
| ence, deny that such an attitude was possible 
“sea teacher and class. Mind, they will not as a 
l sav this in public. It would be contrary to the 
‘cen theory, and we most of us have a weakness 
ta theory complete and armed at all points, in 
“* of the fact that no such theory exists. But 
rh a teacher in undress, and I daresay he will 
i ‘ou that between master and boy there may be 
ch natural unreserve and sympathy, but not between 
ane class. Then pin him down to the reason. 
ee find it is not the impossibility of speaking 
i A to a collective audience. He will admit 
a at speakers of all kinds continually reveal 
pet enthusiasms to heterogeneous audiences. 
a is the fact that this particular heterogeneous 
i nce is an audience of boys. * After all,” he will 
one is a master, you know.” 
g here | come to ‘*' The Pose of the Pedagogue." 
‘ton Mackenzie once said that “priests, lawvers, 
“ “hoolmasters are alike in relying for their liveli- 
~ upon a capacity for depreciating human nature. 
~ Must eternally appear as half-inhuman.” Must 
ey Can there never be intellectual honesty 
he teacher and taught? Of course, I admit 
But if we would 


at discipline is easier without it. 
ea to the hearts of our pupils, we must be 
nie i find the maintenance of discipline a more 
ie a Aa affair than it used to be in the 
aie e bi-ch-rod, an affair demanding tact, 
Hes Js feeling, just as does the relation 
cen Manager or foreman and the wide-awake 
vinon workmen under him to-day. 
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I wonder how many of us could say that we never 
get on the pedagogic pedestal in class? I would here 
distinguish between that reserve of judgment which 
is necessary when one’s wider experience might bruise 
the wakening sensibilities and sentimentalisms of 
vouth, and the conscious or unconscious hypocrisy to 
which I here refer. I have known teachers who will 
look righteously grieved and shocked over very harm- 
less offences in the classroom, and who, at the staff- 
room door, shed suddenly and delightfully their moral 
weeds and stand revealed human, imperfect, entirely 
lovable. I have know others, too, to whom the peda- 
gogic pose has become second naturé. Their souls 
are withered and lifeless. And, to quote Miss White 
again: * What is alien from life is useless as an 
educational factor.” 

If onlv all teachers could realise the pregnant wis- 
dom of this sentence! If only they could know that 
their pedagogic pose, so carefully and conscientiously 
upheld with the most praiseworthy of intentions, is 
nothing but a barrier placed in the wav of all true 
education! Youth does not believe in these academic 
patterns of perfection. They seem to have no applica- 
tion outside school: they are remote from life, and 
therefore useless. And besides, youth will sometimes 
see through them, and therefrom may result a shock 
such as that which curdled the exquisite nature of 
Hamlet. 

Once a class is conscious that the teacher is made 
of the same flesh and blood as themselves, and is 
readv to admit the fact, then a free exchange of 
thought becomes possible. Then, too, the words of 
the teacher become real, and are conceived as having 
an application to life in general; not as precepts 
which only hold in the classroom and are the fad of 
that remote, impeccable genus, the teacher. 

A direct result of the usual conception of the teacher- 
mind is, of course, the strings of copybook maxims 
and ‘‘ modern instances” which are handed in under 
the alias of essays. The real mind may be seething 
with ideas, but they never come to light because of the 
barriers between teacher and taught. The pupil 
knows that his ideas are not cast in a mould likely to 
receive the pedagogic approval, and may even be con- 
sidered "cheek," and so he keeps them to himself. 
He cannot know that the teacher in his heart of 
hearts probably delights in any scraps of the un- 
orthodox which come his way among the flood of facile 
insinceritv, that a scrap, say, of spontaneous pagan- 
ism, while it would be outwardly condemned, would 
probably be quoted with relish in the staff-room. 

The great pitv. of course, in this lack of sincerity, 
is that the teacher can never in any way touch the 
fundamentals of his pupils’ moral nature, and that 
boys and girls can come out of school with as little 
breadth or fineness in their ethical code as when they 
went in. 

As surely as the teacher hides his real self from 
the bovs, so surely will thev hide their real personality 
from him, and if vou teach a bav, a man either, to 
hide his thought from vou, you teach him to be your 
enemy. Intellectual dishonesty must be a temptation 
to the schoolmaster as to the priest. It results in the 
withdrawing out of sight and touch of one’s humanity, 
one’s essential and fallible self, from those who have 
so great need to see and to touch it. There is a 
crucial time when bovs and girls begin to tnquire and 
to balance, when fundamentals assume a startling im- 
portance, when poctrv sings passionate songs, wonder- 
fraught of the great trinitv—l.ove and Life and Death. 
Woe betide him who should unawares clip the wings 
of the fledgling soul or upset it from the nest so that 
it dies on the sround beneath. It is so fatally easy. 
Repression. indifference, carelessness, or lack of in- 
sight, intellectual duplicitv—and the thing is done; 
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another English citizen without breadth or delicacy 
or elevation, without a love of beauty or an under- 
standing of such love in others, another obstacle in 
the way of international happiness. 

I have argued many times with members of the 
teaching profession that this double code of ethics 
and behaviour, if we grant it exists, is unnecessary 
unless one’s natural ethics and behaviour will not 
bear exposure, in which case one is probably in the 
wrong iine of business. l have never as vet found 
that, by a perfectly natural bearing, and by admitting 
the class into the whvs and wherefores of my judg- 
ments, by, in fact, treating them as equals to whom 
I may not be rude or unreasonable any more than 
they to me, I have iost in any way power to 
keep their attention or their respect. But, of course, 
these things are difficult of proof to anvone except an 
eye-witness. And it is strange, but true, that no eve- 
Witness can ever see teacher and class together 
entirely in their usual mood. The entry of an outsider 
at once alters the atmosphere. It is more strange 
that no one ever seems to want to see teacher and 
class together in their human relation. Inspectors 
and heads seem largelv indifferent to this vital side of 
education. But here, perhaps, I may be unjust. 
Criticism of this kind would be spoken very privately, 
if at all. 

In conclusion, I would like to appeal here to the 
heads of schools not to hamper their staff by insisting 
on a rigid and uniform discipline throughout the 
school. I have known two or three teachers with 
original ideas on such matters utterly suppressed and 
disheartened by an iron-bound system. There are 
many ways of conducting a class, some of which mav 
possibly look unruly to the casual observer at the 
door, but which nevertheless mav be of the utmost 
educational value. At least they might be given a 
trial if some enthusiast so desires. 

Possibly the motto once given to writers might be 
adapted for teachers, and remain equally profound : 
“Look in your heart and teach.” For looking in one’s 
heart one will undoubtedly find honest humanity. 

BRENDA MACGREGOR. 


A Defect in Education. 

In the January, 1917, issue of THE SCHOOL WORLD 
Mr. Fred Charles raises an important question, which 
every schoolmaster should make an honest attempt to 
answer. 

It is certainly true in the majority of cases that 
before children go to school thev ask no end of ques- 
tions. They want to know the why and the wherefore 
of evervthing chey see. They take in all reasonable 
explanations. I have come across many children who 
refuse to accept an unreasonable answer wantonly 
given by thoughtful parents to set children’s minds 
a-thinking. In other words, children show abundant 
proof that their minds are growing, naturally and 
spontaneously, even as the waters of a mountain 
stream make their own natural courses. All that the 
intelligent parent or schoolmaster has to do is to 
direct children’s energies along the proper channels, 
to provide them with such environments as will 
stimulate their activities and lead them to correct 
thought and understanding. 

It is a matter, I believe, in the experience of every 
teacher that children in the infant school ask more 
questions in class than grown-up boys of, say, the 
Fifth or the Sixth Form. Many parents and more 
teachers, I am aware, do assume an attitude of terror- 
ism towards young children in trivial] matters, so that 
a feeling of fear is early created in the children’s 
minds, and children gradually begin to shrink from 
asking questions. During seven vears’ experience as 
a teacher I have come across only one vase in which 
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a parent—himself a teacher—taking real interest 
his children has always attempted to give honest a 
reasonable answers to their questions. I certain 
make bold to say that children’s powers of observati 
are to a great extent handicapped by ignorant ; 
stupid parents. 

Teachers, though engaged in the “noblest of pr 
fessions,” are yet human beings, and until that mille 
nium comes when the best men in society—best | 
reason not only of their learning, but also of the 
character and their capacity to impart to othe 
the benefit of their knowledge—take to th 
“noblest of professions,” in spite of the comparative 
poor prospects in life offered to the schoolmaster, 
is not possible to expect every teacher to interest | 
pupils by talking a language ‘‘understanded of ”’ thet 

So far as South India is concerned, Inspection 
certainly a farce. The control of the school is vest 
in one or more men, who pay a flying visit to t 
school once a year, and every teacher’s work com 
up for inspection for a few minutes before judeme 
is pronounced; and the strangest part of the scher 
is that every teacher has to undergo this ordeal eve 
year. [It is therefore certainly true that teachers a 
compelled to give lessons rather than help tix 
children to learn and work. 

The educational system (so far as this part of Ind 
is concerned) is an anomaly. Too much time is give 
to the study of one foreign language, while too litt 
is given to geography, Nature-studv, elementa 
science, and such other subjects which stimula 
children’s powers of observation. To give a concre 
example, I know of schools which devote thirteen o! 
of thirty-five periods a week to English (foreign la: 
guage in India), two periods a week to Natur 
study, and three periods a week to geography. N 
only are children unable to make observations in t! 
short time allotted to them, but very often even the: 
subjects offer, in the hands of an impatient teache 
matter—predigested mental pabulum—to be ladled ot 
to children with a liberal hand. And the rigid syste: 
of examinations, and the more rigid svstem of testin 
children’s merits by the results of examinations—wi 
which most teachers are often necessarily out of touc 
—do not permit observation lessons a better trea 
ment even at the hands of a capable and willin 
teacher. 

So long as parents are ignorant and Stupid an 
prevent the natural and spontaneous growth of the 
children’s minds, so long as the system is not improve 
by liberating the teacher from the annual inspectio 
and the mechanical preparation of the child for th 
examination, it is useless to expect better results. 

M. S. Natesoy. 


Hindu Secondary School, 
Teppakulam, Trichinopoly, S. India. 
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SIXPENCE.. 


FCONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ' scale of salaries, which is probably the best in 


SALARIES. 


‘OR the first time in the history of English 

education a Government actually pro- 
610 make grants with the definite object of 
oving the salaries of teachers. The new 
suations for Secondary Schools make it 
tly clear that this is the sole, or at least 
paramount, object of the new grants. 
al education authorities. and governing 
sare delicately reminded that they have 
sent enough on their teachers in the past, 
|i is as delicately assumed that the only 
on ts that they have not had the money to 
nd. Now they are to have the money to 
id, of, at any rate, some money; and it 
“ies important to consider how it ought to 
‘sent. Some local authorities appear 
“dy to have made up their minds that, 
‘ever the Regulations may say, the right 
n to benefit by the new grants is the rate- 
tt or that, at least, he has the first claim, 
‘hat, if there is anything over when he has 
a duly relieved, the case of the teacher 
'be considered. It is to be hoped that 
šate of mind will be dealt with faithfully 
drastically ; if it is not, the only thing for 
Government to do is boldly to assume 
Æ Tesponsibility for teachers’ salaries 
‘pensions, which could quite well be done 
ut making teachers into Civil servants, 
“314 good many people fear that it would 
t thas effect, and their fears cannot be 
"arded. We may, however, assume that 
money provided by the new grants is 
X to get to the teachers, and that the main 
th is what sort of improvement or 
'ovements it may be expected to secure. 
^e easiest way to do this is to consider a 
‘and if the case selected is one in which 
“nt conditions are comparatively tolerable, 
rovenents that are necessary in such a 
Will be, a fortiori, necessary elsewhere. 
US take the London County Council’s 
0. 223, Vor. 19.] 


the country, and let us take that scale at its 
highest, namely, the scale for men possessing 
full academic qualifications. These begin at 
£150, and the salary in ordinary cases rises by 
increments of £10 per annum to £300; ina 
number of cases, generally calculated -at one 
for every hundred pupils, the maximum is 
4350. Thus in a secondary school of 400 
boys there might be twenty masters (but not 
more, since the Council has adopted the pro- 
portion of one teacher to twenty pupils as its 
maximum; and if the headmaster has a 
secretary, that number will be reduced by 
one), of whom sixteen (supposing all to be on 
the Council’s higher scale) would normally 
have started at £150 and would go to £300, 
while four might go to 4350. In schools 
maintained by the Council these are the best 
conditions allowed. In some schools aided by 
the Council they may be better: a second 
master may get as much as £500 a year; it is 
possible to find more than one for every 
hundred boys going beyond £300, or some of 
those who go beyond 4300 may go beyond 
£350. What is the matter with this scale or 
these scales? for obviously, if these conditions 
are inadequate, all conditions less favourable to 
teachers must be more inadequate; and every- 
one knows that, as a matter of fact, the average 
conditions up and down the country are 
decidedly less favourable in the case of men, 
while in the case of women, whose position 
in London is a great deal worse than that of 
men, they are really scandalous. 

It may be said at once that there is nothing 
to quarrel with in the initial salary of £150; 
indeed, it might reasonably have been argued 
before the war that 4150 was too high. 
Young people ought not to be bribed into the 
profession by high initial salaries; if the lack 
of reasonable prospects prevents the right 
kind of person from becoming a teacher, high 
initial salaries often attract the wrong kind. 
But though there is no reason why young 
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teachers should not be expected to live econo- 
mically, even austerely, there is every reason 
for very greatly improving their position when 
they have been proved and found competent. 
There are three weak points in the salary con- 
ditions of secondary-school teachers: (1) the 
normal maximum is too low; (2) the number of 
posts in each school carrying a higher maxi- 
mum is too small (it need scarcely be said that 
the maximum in these cases ought to be raised 
at least in proportion to the others); and (3) 
every teacher ought to have at least a term off 
once in every seven years at full salary (if not, 
indeed, with a bonus in addition) for the 
purpose of refreshing his or her mind and 
engaging in some kind of research or experi- 
ment bearing upon professional competence. 
This grace term exists aS an institution in 
some English schools; but they are very 
few. 
States, and is recognised wherever it has been 
adopted as an institution of the greatest value. 
It costs money: in a school of 400 boys it 
means approximately an addition of one to 
the teaching staff; but it is worth it, and it is 
_ one of the best purposes to which some part 
of the new grants could be put. 

The grace term would be a positive gain; 
but an improvement in the position of the 
experienced teacher is the most obvious of 
Necessary improvements. The great weak- 
ness of the teaching profession is the lack of 
a fair prospect in early middle life for the 
assistant master or mistress; and it is the 
absence of such a prospect which contributes 
more than anything else not only to keeping 
out of the profession just the type of man or 
woman that is wanted in it, but also to the 
subsidence of many teachers in middle age 
into a condition of mere acquiescence in the 
fact that they have blundered into a blind 
alley and must make the best of it. It is a 
singular thing that, while economists gene- 
rally insist that high wages mean efficiency 
in production, it seldom occurs to anybody to 
apply this doctrine to the teaching profession, 
perhaps because so few are capable of under- 
standing that the teacher produces anything 
worth troubling about. Yet anybody who 
has seen, for example, the effect produced 
upon the work of a staff by the adoption of an 
improved salary scale knows perfectly well 


what a difference it can make to the quality of 


that work. The service of education has to 
meet in its search for recruits the competition 
- of other professions, of the Civil Service, and 
of business; and until it can offer the sort of 
prospect that a moderately successful doctor 
or lawyer or business man can look forward 
to, to say nothing of the Civil servant, who 
may do very well without being successful at 
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all, it will continue to find itself at a great. 
growing disadvantage. | 

The enormous extension of the Civil Serv 
with its appeal to parents who want to 
their children in an assured position, 
already produced a formidable effect; and 
tendency of business men to care more for 
educational qualifications of those whom t 
employ, and to make it worth while 
educated people to come into business 
another factor of increasing importa 
Somehow or other, the public must 
brought to realise that if education is to cc 
for more in the general life of the natio1 
follows of necessity that those who do the « 
cating must also count for more. To say 
you are prepared to put a premium on ed 
tion in all sorts of professions and occupati 
but to leave the teacher where he was, is su 
the most futile thing in the world: the nat 
effect is that the best pupils in our seconc 
schools go into professions and occupat 
where their education counts, and the teact 
profession gets what it can from the rest— 

et we expect the standard of education t 
cept up. 

It must be confessed that the Board’s 
grants will not make a thorough reform | 
sible: That was scarcely to be expected; 
at least they will make a considerable impr 
ment possible—a school such as was refe: 
to above might get £800 a year out of th 
apart from any grant for special courses— 
they ought to make local education authori 
and governing bodies “think furiously.” 

The first thing to be done is to improve 
position of existing teachers, whose hards! 
are too often overlooked. An increase ol 
least 10 per cent. on the salaries of all ass 
ants in grant-earning schools is not at all 
extravagant thing to expect; that or so 
thing like it ought to be put into operatio! 
once, and any money that is over when | 
has been done should be devoted to a careft 
thought-out plan for improving conditions 
the lines already suggested: increase 
maxima, increase in the number of speci. 
paid posts, institution of the grace term. | 
Nothing has been said about _pensic 
because it is understood that the Governm 
is preparing a Bill to give effect to the rec 
mendations of the Departmental Commi 
which reported just before the war. Th 
recommendations did not go nearly 
enough, but they were on the right lines 
the co-operation of the local authorities can 
counted upon. It must be confessed that Ic 
authorities preserve an ominous silen 
indeed, the greatest necessity of all is 
necessity for the conversion of local auth 
ties to a belief in education. 
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IE DEPARTMENTAL. COMMITTEE 
JN SALARIES FOR TEACHERS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


“HE Government inquiry as to scales of 

Salaries in elementary schools seems to 
well conceived, and is the best attempt that 
> vet been made to investigate a difficult 
Hiem. It is, indeed, the first inquiry 
v the principles which should under- 
aay attempt to deal with scales of salaries. 
“Ss are an unfortunate necessity, owing to 
‘ parsimony and neediness of many educa- 
n authorities, They are, perhaps, more ex- 


' 
"~ 


<öle now that so large a proportion of the 
ksuion fund is to come from the National 
chequer. Unfortunately, they have been 
‘Y Varied, even in districts of similar charac- 
x0 effort has been made in most cases 
rake such a generous scale as would 
. the tight people into the profession, 
A Bai es the scale has been kept 
ie be ‘Owest point at which teachers 
ahaa lained at all. Hence it is high 
ea p ctentific inquiry should be insti- 
r ° Principles which should under- 
mol the pean of scales ; and the constitu- 
eihar a E ENS round for con- 
lie comune Principles will be sought for. 
is of | an includes members and offi- 
county ie authorities, both town 
“opolitan a t includes primary. teachers, 
n The Te = oe teachers outside Lon- 
cnised sack €rs’ Registration Council is 
a of a train; we are glad to see that the 
sil sp that © college for women is in- 
av is not lik the question of a starting 
h. also, the ely to be overlooked. Natur- 
semment y re are representatives of the 
È reret ia the committee. We. note 
t apparent] no rural teacher is included, 
iY authori anyone working under a 
‘hers are we - Although three of the five 
im to represen there is not one who can 
ve their n t head-teachers as such, since 
tional Union Sition on the executive of the 
2 mixed vot of Teachers to their election 
Nid have bee. Of heads and assistants. It 
Cher of eh better to include one head- 
Rof Head To X from the National Associa- 
itis not at o eners, and it is to be hoped 
His matter too late for this to be done. 
JS especially important, as in 
hers it ha tScussions amongst primary 
rhes’ coat been assumed that the head- 
at of the = Should bear such a relation to 
“unlary po SiStant-teachers as to make the 
le above tion of the head-teacher very 
krest, is a h of the assistant. This, we 
€ best int Short-sighted policy, and not in 
tests of the calling. Whilst it is 
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allowed that to many assistants promotion to 
a headship is impossible, and that conse- 
quently the best scale of remuneration pos- 
sible should be offered to the assistant-teacher, 
yet it is surely better for the profession as a 
whole that teaching should offer a career to 
its more fortunate members than that there 
should be a reduction to a dead level of 
mediocre positions. 

It is much to be hoped that the committee 
will be able to produce a report which will 
recommend a suthcient minimum for all cases, 
and will be of sufficient elasticity and variety 
for adaptation to different parts of the country 
and to different classes of schools, and that it 
will be bold enough to suggest such a generous 
standard of remuneration as will attract am- 
bitious and promising young people into 
teaching, enable teachers to look upon their 
calling as an honourable and well-regarded 
career, cause the general public to give the 
calling its due consideration, and teach the 
commercially minded that the so-called non- 
productive agencies are as essentially im- 
portant to the community as are the industrial 
and distributive sections. 


THE SECONDARY - SCHOOL 
EXAMINATIONS COUNCIL. 


ARLIER than was anticipated, the Board 
. of Education finds itself in a position to 
proceed with the work of standardising our 
examinations. It is a matter for genuine satis- 
faction that the nation should not be spending 
all its millions on destruction, but should have 
started even now to set aside some for the good 
of the younger generation, which will have no 
easy task in setting our house in order again. 
It is unnecessary to recapitulate all that has. 
been said about the “ninety examinations ”— 
a phrase that has become almost proverbial— 
or about the famous Circular 849 of the Board, 
which has been extensively discussed in these - 
columns and elsewhere. The situation is one 
of extreme difficulty, and the Board of Educa- 
tion has shown commendable courage in 
facing it. The examining bodies have all, more 
or less, fallen into line and reconsidered their 
regulations with the view of conforming with 
the circular. The group system has been gene- 
rally adopted, for better or for worse: a later 
generation of educational thinkers may main- 
tain that it is the function of inspection, not of 
examination, to determine the curriculum of 
schools, and that the group system is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. The report on examinations 
prepared by a committee of the Education Re- 
form Council may, one of these days, be ac- 
cepted as suggesting a better solution than 
that to which we are now committed. 
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The Board of Education has recently issued 
Circular 996, which is reprinted below. The 
Board, as was foreshadowed in earlier circu- 
lars, becomes the co-ordinating authority for 
secondary-school examinations, and, as is not 
surprising, it assumes a very effective control. 
For advisory purposes it establishes a “ Second- 
ary-School Examinations Council,” the consti- 
tution of which is made clear. The existing 
examining bodies supply nine members, and 
an equal number represent other authorities 
interested in the examinations. It is a rather 
large committee, and the duties entrusted to it 
are so extensive and important that assiduous 
attendance at somewhat frequent meetings will 
have to be the rule. “Travelling expenses, 
etc.” will become quite a respectable item, and 
the universities and other bodies will have to 
recompense their representatives for the time 
they have to devote to this work; it is scarcely 
to be assumed that payment of members is in- 
cluded in the Board’s ‘‘etc.” 

Some of the matters mentioned in par. 9 of 
the circular, viz. those under (c), (d), and (e), 
can undoubtedly be undertaken by the council 
as appointed according to the Board’s sugges- 
tion. When it comes to the maintenance of an 
adequate standard for a pass and for a pass 
with credit, and to the investigation of com- 
plaints made by school authorities with regard 
to examinations, we are on different ground. 

There may be a sufficient proportion of the 


members of the council possessing “consider-. 


able experience of the working of examina- 
tions,” yet no one may be expert enough to 
judge the standard in any particular subject, 
or to determine whether complaints as to the 
nature of a particular paper are well founded. 
Examining bodies with a desire to standardise 
their papers employ a body'of experts whose 
function it is to ensure that the syllabuses sub- 
mitted by the schools are suitable, and that the 
papers set are well expressed and in conformity 
with the approved syllabuses. The ‘‘modera- 
ting” of papers becomes especially important 
when schools are not all examined on the same 
papers, but a separate paper is set on the sylla- 
bus of each school in each subject, or papers 
in certain subjects are set for small groups of 
schools with identical, or almost identical, 
syllabuses. The moderators should naturally 
be well acquainted with the schools examined; 
their advice and criticism are then of special 
value to the examiners, who, as a rule, cannot 
have an intimate acquaintance with the schools 
for which they have to set papers. The best 
arrangement would no doubt be for the univer- 
sities to combine examination with inspection 
—a combination regarded as desirable by the 
Board of Education—and for the inspectors to 
act as moderators. 
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Now the proposed “Secondary-School | 
aminations Council” is apparently entrus 
with the function of “moderating.” the pap 
at the various examinations which come wit 
its purview; but there is no guarantee that 
members will possess the expert knowle 
required for this very delicate and labor: 
work, nor is there any reference to the esi 
lishment of a body of super-moderators s 
as would seem to be required if the paper: 
each subject are to be adequately standardi: 

We do not know whether the Board of E 
cation quite realises how much work is enta 
in moderating the papers even of a single 
amining body, when these papers are varie 
suit the ‘often very diverse requirements 
different schools—and this will in future 
the rule, not the exception. It requires me: 
women in the front rank of the educatic 
world, who have not got into a groove, but 
ready to encourage all judicious experime: 
who know what the schools are doing n 
and not merely what the schools-were dc 
when they were teachers—or pupils; and \ 
are able not only to criticise, commend, | 
improve the syllabuses of work, but also tos 
the examiners from the slips and the amb: 
ties of phrase to which even the best are lia 
while communicating their suggestions i 
form which does not offend susceptibilities 

We believe we are right in saying that 
Board of Education has not itself conduc 
examinations adapted to fndividual scho 
and that consequently it has not needed exp 
of this type; it is therefore not surprising | 
it should have ignored the need for therr 
drawing up its Circular 996. We are, h 
ever, convinced that the proposed council 
not be able to dispense with the assistanc 
such a body of experts as we have indica 
Even if there is no central body of su 
moderators, there will at least have to be sı 
machinery for utilising the services of tt 
who have acquired experience in modera 
for the various examining bodies represer 
on the council. 


Circular 996, May 25th, 1917- 
Board of Education, 
Whitehall, London, S.W 
EXAMINATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

(1) In a circular (No. 933) issued to local educ: 
authorities and secondary schools in December, ; 
the Board recorded the stage then reached im the 
paration of its plan for the improvement of sec 
ary-school examinations.. It further annou 
that it would not be possible to proceed at once 
the plan as a whole. It is now, however, ab! 
take up the matter again, and the following steps 
accordingly be taken to bring its scheme into or 
tion on August Ist, 1917. 

(2) From that date the. Board will undertake 
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ations and responsibikties of a co-ordinating 
tiaity for secondary-school examinations with the 
wane of a body of persons to be called ‘‘ The 
ciary-School Examinations Council.” 

i The main functions of this council, which are 
xe iully specified below, will be of a technical char- 
x requiring considerable experience of the prac- 
il working of examinations, and of the conditions 
ici must be fulfilled if the certificates of approved 
meng bodies are to be generally accepted as 
cc of the attainment of an adequate standard of 
w and advanced secondary education. For. this 
ew itisdesirable that the council should not be too 
sorclose discussion and promptdecision, and that the 
'idexamining bodies should be represented on it. 

lte Board is, however, fully aware that there 
i may be, important interests which should be 
turd from time to time, even though it may not 
michcable to give to all of them a direct repre- 
mon on the council. In the case of the organised 
#-sons the Board suggests that a standing com- 
tx should be formed which would nominate a 
ser of the council, and would have still greater 
xrance and value as being available for consulta- 
fend conference with the council as occasion arose. 
e beard would welcome the formation of similar 
Kg committees by other organisations which 
3:1 be interested in the council’s work—e.g. cham- 
vi commerce. 

4 The council will consist of eighteen persons, and 
» 2 We first instance be constituted as follows :— 
Ise appointed by— 

fi~The Oxford and Cambridge Schools 


Examination Board i I 
The Oxford meee for Local Examina- 
tions ... I 
The Cambridge. Syndicate í for Local Ex- 
aminations .. om | 
Bristol University I 
Durham University . sae I 
London University ne.. e. I 
Northern Universities Joint Matriculation 
Board a M: 
n u—The County Councils “Association ai 2 
_ The Municipal Corporations Association 2 
The Teachers’ Registration Council 4 
Standing Committee of Professional 
Bodies * v.01 we wath dis se I 
18 


lt- President of the Board of Education will in the 
t instance appoint a chairman from outside the 
mol, 

“Men and women will be alike eligible. One- 
i of the members will retire annually and will be 
rule for reappointment. If any of the bodies 
zd in Part i of the above list is not approved or 
“s to be approved as an examining body, its 
tentation on the council shall cease. 

Ie Board of Education will be represented at the 
“ci meetings by such of its officers as the nature 
work may require. These officers will attend as 
zssor8, with the right to speak but not to vote. 
‘ccommodation and secretarial and clerical assist- 


te will be provided by the. Board, and travelling. 


senses, etc., will be allowed to the members. 
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(6) It is intended that the council shall be estab- 
lished on August rst, 1917, and that from that date 
all matters falling within the functions of the co- 
ordinating authority shall stand referred to it. 

(7) The council will be entrusted by the Board with 
the responsibility for conducting on its behalf as 
co-ordinating authority all ordinary business, corre- 
spondence, and conferences connected with the co- 
ordination of examinations; but the council will consult 
the Board before committing itself on questions of 
principle or policy which are controversial or specially 
important. Officers of the Board who attend meetings 
of the council as assessors may request the council to 
refer any such question to the Board. 

(8) The first duty of the council will be to consider 
the approval of examining bodies. In making its 
recommendations to the Board with regard to such 
applications the council will proceed on the general- 
lines laid down in Circular 849, and summarised in 
par. 2 of Circular 933, as modified by pars. 8 and 9g of 
the latter circular.! 

(9) The council will, 
par. 7 of this circular, 
matters :— : 

(a) The maintenance by each approved examining 
body of an adequate standard both for a pass in the 
examination and for a pass with credit; 

(b) Investigation of complaints made by school 
authorities with regard to examinations; 

(c) Promotion of conferences with examining bodies 
and others as occasion arises; 

(d) The form and contents of the certificates issued 
on the result of the examinations; 

(e) Negotiations with universities and professional 
bodies for the acceptance of the examination certifi- 
cates as exempting the holders from certain other 
examinations. 

(10) The council will also be at liberty to submit to 
the coordinating authority from time to time sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the scheme of exam- 
inations, especially with the view of keeping the 
examinations in touch with the development of new 
studies and methods in the schools. 

(11) The council will present annually to the co- 
ordinating authority a report of its proceedings in the 
exercise of the functions assigned to it, which will be 
published by the Board. 


FINANCE. 

(12) In order that the new system of examinations 
may not impose a new financial burden on school 
authorities, the Board proposes to pay to each school 
on the grant list taking an approved examination an 
additional grant not exceeding £2 on each pupil 
examined as a member of a form submitted to the 
first examination with the Board’s approval, and on 
each pupil submitted to the second examination. 

The Board reserves power to withhold or reduce the 
grant in certain cases, as, for instance, where a pupil 
is submitted to tne first examination more than once, 
or is submitted to the second examination prematurely. 

L. A. SELRY-BIGGE. 


subject to the provisions of 
deal with the following 


- 


LA memorandum setting forth the outlines of the whole scheme will 
shortly be issued 
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THE POSITION OF THE CLASSICS IN : ¢tse. 


EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
AFTER THE WAR. 


By R. B. ApprLETON, M.A. 
Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 

Erei 8€ moAirou Kat dpxovros THY avTiy dperiy ewal upev 
Kat Tov apiarou avdpos, tov & avrov apyopevoy te Sev ylyveo- 
Oat mpotepov Kai Gpxyovta vorepor, TOUT av ein TO vopobery 
mpayparevreov, nrws avdpes adyabot yiyvwrra, cai dia river 
emirndevpatwy, Kai Ti TO TENOS THS Apiotns (wns.—ARISTOTLE, 
“ Politics,” vil. 14. . 

HORTLY after the outbreak of war a col- 
league of mine—now in France—with 
whom I often had long discussions upon our 
respective educational ideals, said to me: 
“Why, you talk as though this war were going 
to make no difference to the classics. Every- 
thing will be different at the end of this; not 
even your beloved classics will be the same.” 
What he meant was, of course, not that Homer, 
Sophocles, Piato, and Virgil would themselves 
be different, but that our attitude towards them 
would change. At the time I could not con- 
ceive how this could be so. It has been my lot 
to continue teaching the classics all this time, 
and I now begin to have some hope that my 
colleague’s words may come true, though in a 
sense different, I am sure, from what he meant 
by them. There is some hope that this war will 
have engendered in all of us such a horror of 
the forces of materialism that even the meanest 
instrument of idealism will be embraced, not 
only by schoolmasters but also by parents, with 
an enthusiasm little short of passionate devo- 
tion. And it is as no mean instrument of ideal- 
ism that the classics will have a secure position 
in that educational reconstruction which must 
come so soon as we are freed from this war. In 
that reconstruction we must go down to funda- 
mentals; we are, in some sense, our own law- 
givers, and, as Aristotle says, we must deter- 
mine what is “the end” of the best life. 
: It is a platitude to say that education must 
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fit a boy for life; but, like other platitudes, it ` 


is more often on our lips than in our hearts. 
We schoolmasters, however, must endeavour to 
keep ever vividly before our eyes a not un- 
worthy ideal of the possibilities of human 
nature. It is our work to train man; and man 
can be very fine. Plato has given us an ac- 
count of the human soul under three aspects : 
(1) ériOupia; (2) tò Ovpoedés ; (3) ‘TO oyid- 
tixov. This last—the rational part—-is what 
distinguishes man from the beasts, and 
as educationists we are chiefly concerned with 
this. But we must not neglect the other 
“parts”; to Ouvpoedés—the “spirited” part, 
that sense of honour which is developed so 
well by the prominence allotted to games in 
our usual public-school education—Plato him- 
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But what of éwr@uyia, that “ma 
headed monster ” which makes wreck of 
lives of so many men? It is the business 
To Aoyiottxov to control and unite its m: 
vagrant impulses, so that they may s 
serve one dominant ideal in lite. So P. 
tells us, and education must help in | 


work. Left to ourselves, we are full of des 


and passions for we know not what; but ¢ 
cation must train us to find our joys and 
sorrows in the objects in which we shc 
(yaipe te ral Avreîolar ols è), so that v 
is fine and beautiful will be a joy to us, v 
base or ugly a sorrow. But for what prot 
tion of the adults of this generation has ed: 
tion succeeded in doing this? How m 
“business men” are there in England to- 
who have amassed their fortunes, attaine 
the highest civic dignities in their respec 
towns, or satisfied their “desires ?” in wha 
ever other way has appealed to them, and 
feel dissatisfied? | We schoolmasters be 
our trust if we do not make it clear 

émiOupia, as Plato has told us, is conce 
chiefly with food and drink, or with the 
ternal good things of the world—rva € 
aya@a, Aristotle calls them—and that 

human soul can find satisfaction in non 
these. Man is unfortunately short-sighted 
wants wealth and success, and sends his so 
school in order that he may there learn to’ 
on in life” and leave it as soon as possi 
But while we have him we have the op 
tunity, brief as it may be, of teaching 

what Aristotle meant,by ro ed ñv. 

All this I wish to denote by the term “ic 
ism,” and my main thesis in this articl 
that there is both a utilitarian and 
idealistic side in the education of every | 
no matter how soon he leaves school or. 
long he remains there. Roughly speak 
there are two main classes of boys in 
average secondary school—those who 
going to the universities, and those who 


-likely to leave at about sixteen. For those 


to the second. For this class of boy 


self tells us is fastered by hard athletic exer- | 


' are going to the universities the idealistic 


the utilitarian aspects of their work—whe 
they be studying. classics, science, or ma 
matics—coalesce, and are, at bottom, identi 
but for those who leave at sixteen they 
different. Of these two classes, my own 
terests are chiefly with the first; but I + 
here to confine myself for the moment enti 
Sci 
and mathematics, however “ideal” thev 
be for the boy who is going to a univer 
are purely utilitarian; English and classics 
the only two subjects which can provide 
idealistic element in his education. Of t 


two, English provides by far the gre 


scope; the teacher will be sadly at faul 
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wing at his disposal “the best that has been 
ought and said” in English, if not “in the 
it,” he cannot mould the mind and cha- 
utr of his pupil to a pattern that is worthy 
the possibilities of human nature. And 
sisdone, often with great success, by many 
kes of English literature in our secondary 
wlis. I have often thought such teachers 
warly happy ; unhampered by any difficul- 
sof language, they can lead their pupils 
aght to the inspiration of Shakespeare, of 
ion, and of all the other poets and prose- 
ters who have made English literature 
«rd only to the classics in the history of 
tworld; whereas we classical schoolmasters 
ve hrst to teach the language? in which the 
tos whom we wish our pupils to read ex- 
aed themselves. 

Wty, then, it may be asked, should we not 
ie it to English literature alone to provide 
e "idealism ” which we want? The answer 
but classical literature is, in many ways, a 
‘er instrument for this purpose—explains 
‘why [am not myself a teacher of English 
tature and why I have not included modern 
mages among the two “idealistic ” subjects 
econed. Neither French nor German litera- 
can do anything for a boy which cannot 
‘done by English literature; whereas Latin 
ú Greek can. Let it be remembered that I 


‘not speaking of the “classical specialist,” 


tot the boy who leaves school at sixteen. 
xha boy will have made a brief outline- 
tdv of Greek and of Roman history, and will 
se learnt thereby many things which he 
“d not have found so clearly expressed any- 
ee else. From Roman history he will have 
“eived what are both the virtues and limita- 
its of all that is denoted by that expressive 
nd “gravitas,” and from Greek history he 
ll have gathered those fundamental political 
inciples—of monarchy, oligarchy, tyranny, 

democracy—without a clear understand- 
p of which he can never become a useful 
mn in hts own country. His artistic in- 
nts, too—the most undeveloped aspect of 
‘character of the modern Englishman—will, 
te has been at all fortunate in his teacher, 
‘e been unerringly stimulated and guided 
ome acquaintance with Greek art and 
tecture. But these are incidentals; he 
l read some actual Greek and Latin authors. 
(us suppose that he reads, in Latin, the 
a _neid,” one book (or its equivalent) 
ve “Odes” of Horace, one short speech 
Cicero (say the “Pro Archia” or the “Pro 
cee i ee 


i : er i ` 
, a srat this can be done most successfully by the 
N soe seat by no other method can it be done so as to 
ae Sear fC TAS (who leaves school at sixteen) any 
poe classical literature. But this isa avestion with which I 
Kemed: let it only he understood that in the remarks which 


w nut ve bo . ` 
Horace, Virgil, etc.) I am speaking of boys so trained. 


Rege Deiotaro”), together with a few odd- 
ments—easy, selected, and beautiful poems— 
of Catullus, Martial, and others; and, in 
Greek, apart from such things as easy Ana- 
creontics, at least one book of Homer (say 
the ninth “Odyssey ”) and the “ Apology ” of 
Plato.? In this reading he will get something 
which I venture to say could not be obtained 
by any other means. To describe in words 
what this something is may be. difficult; but 
no one who has read the second “/Eneid ” 
with appreciative boys will have any doubt 
about it. Style, perhaps, has a great deal «to 
do with it; for it is just the difference between 
“I am seriously exercised about the advis- 
ability of committing suicide” and the spirit 
or tone of that monologue of Hamlet’s of 
which these words are a paraphrase, but not an 
equivalent. The average boy will feel it in the 
apparition of Hector to Æneas in his dream : 

.O lux Dardania, spes o fidissima Teucrum, 

quæ tantæ tenuere moræ? quibus Hector ab oris 

exspectate venis? . 
or in the truly moving and tragic death of 
Priam:— ` > 

hæc finis Priami fatorum, hic exitus illum 

sorte tulit Troiam incensam et prolapsa videntem 

Pergama tot quondam populis terrisque superbum 

regnatorem Asiz. iacet ingens litore truncus, 

avulsumque umeris caput et sine nomine corpus. 


This something comes in to give a new sig- 
nificance and a reality to what would other- 
wise be a mere platitude and never enter the 
heart. 

Pallida Mors æquo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 

regumque turris 

and 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 

tam cari capitis 
have something which'is incommunicable by 
any translation, and the same is true of 
those many warnings which Horace gives us 
of the unsatisfying nature of wealth and of all 
Ta éxtos ayaĝa. And one may talk for months 
about the excellence of literature and the 
value of culture in life, and yet not create half 
the impression that will be made by reading 
this one sentence of Cicero’s :— 

At hæc studia [sc. literature] adulescentiam acuunt, 
scnectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis 
perfugium ac solacium præbent, delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, 
rusticantur. 


p ee —— —— - —- —- -— — 
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2 | wish rather to under-estimate than to over-estimate the amount of 
reading likely to be done, because I want to consider only such reading as 
will be abpreciated as well as sead. While learning the language the hoy 
will read something which he will not really appreciate for its content. 
If he leaves school at sixteen, he is likely to have spent four years at 
Latin and two at Greek, and I leave out of account here what he will 
read during his first two years of studying Latin and his first year at 
Greek. The Latin reading mentioned, then, is done during his third and 
fourth years of studying that language, and the Greek reading during the 


second year of Greek. 
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Similarly with the Greek reading: ov« éotev 
avépt ayaQ@ Kakov ovdey ovTe. CavtTs ove 
TeXeutyoavTe in its context in the “ Apology” 
has a sinceritv of moral fervour which will 
make a more direct and a more lasting appeal 
to a boy than a whole year’s Sunday-school 
instruction; while the concluding words: 
andra yap Hon Mpa amıévat, épo pev uTrodavoupeva, 
úuiv d€ Biwoopévols: omroTepoe Òe yuæ@v EpyovTat 
em. àpeiwvov mpya, AdnAov TravTi TANV El TW Gew 
sound a depth of religious feeling which 
is not often reached even in the reading of 
adults. Wherefore I think that it will be an 
evil day for us when we neglect these things 
in the education of our youn 


— SS 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SPELLING 
REFORM. 


NYONE who may be inclined to doubt 
whether the reform of English spelling, 
however desirable, isa matter of such pressing 
_importance as to deserve public attention in 
these critical times of war would do well to 
read the pamphlet just issued by the Simplified 
Spelling Society with the not very dignified or 
apposite title, “Breaking the Spell, to which 
a wise and pithy introduction has been con- 
tributed by Dr. R. W. Macan. There he will 
find not only a persuasive restatement of the 
whole case for a radical change in our spell- 
ing, but a well-justified plea for prompt and 
vigorous action at the present juncture. 
Alike for the sake of economising time in edu- 
cation, of facilitating the extension of com- 
mercial relations, and of removing barriers 
to international intercourse, the proposed re- 
form may fitly demand a place in post-war re- 
construction. It will indeed be unfortunate 
if the new-born zeal for reconsidering outworn 
conventions, which 1s one of the compensa- 
tions for the miseries and evils of the world- 
war, should be allowed to die down without 
securing long overdue reforms, such as a 
rational method of spelling and the introduc- 
tion of a decimal coinage and the metric system 
of weights and measures. 

Though there is still a good deal of indif- 
ference and prejudice to overcome in regard to 
spelling reform, it may. almost be assumed 
that the movement has now reached a stage 
when it is more natural to discuss what the 
change ought to be than whether any change 
should be made. The attempt of the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Societv to set up a halfway house 
on the way to a scientifically phonetic system 
by devising a scheme that requires no new 
symbols, and even dispenses with the use of 
diacritics, is likely to meet with general ap- 
proval. Like all provisional measures, the 
scheme has had to offer compromises that may 
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not commend themselves equally to all, b: 
must be recognised that after a certain p 
it iS more important to reach an agreen 
than to strive after complete consistency. | 
promoters, however, are wise in admitting 
some of their problems are still unsolved, 
in welcoming discussion so long as the a 
tion remains open. In response to that in 
tion the following suggestions are offered 

. It would be very useful, alike on grou 
of principle and practical convenience, it 
letters of a digraph, such as th or oe, c¢ 
be written and printed more closely toge 
than the other letters of the word, so as to f 
virtually a single symbol. This device wc 
make it possible to distinguish between 
sounds of er in her and heritage, of tr in 1 
and irritate, and of ur in cur and CUTTY. 
would also obviate the need for using a dizer 
in such words as diet, poet, cruel, to show | 
they are of two syllables. 

2. The letter y should be used only as a c 
sonant, the diphthong in by, as in lie, be 
represented by the digraph ie. There se 
to be no good reason for making an except 
in the case of the personal pronoun J. I 
surely unnecessary to coin the digraph er 
represent a consonantal y followed bv 
vowel oo. The second personal pronoun wo 
be more consistently written yoo than eu. 

3. The vowel sounds in full and fool mi 
with advantage be distinguished by using 
for the former and we or uu for the latter. 1 
form tu for to is not satisfactory, as u by it 
should be reserved for its sound in but. 
should be written too, while too and two wo 
appear as fue or tuu. 

4. If didn’t and wasn’t are to be spelt di 
and wosnt, then httle should be written l 
not litel. Uncle should be written ungkl— 
unkel, which suggests the pronunciation un- 
without the nasal sound. (Anger, hun, 
should be written angger, hungger.) 

5. He and so should be spelt hee and sce 
order to conform to the rules laid down 
the vowel sounds they contain. 

6. One definite digraph, such as er, shot 
be chosen to represent the sound heard alike 
her, fir, cur, and word. 

French Plays for Children. By J. E. Spink. vi- 
pp. (Heath.) 1s. 3d, net.—These little plays “k: 
all been tested in class, and successfully present: i 
morning assemblies bv children of the elementary sch 
of the University of Chicago.’? They are unpretent: 
little scenes; three of them deal with Breton stori 
which justifies the inclusion of some pictures 
Breton folk that do not otherwise serve to illustr: 
the plavs. The longest play deals with Joan of A 
but tells her story only so far as Chinon. On 


whole these little plays are no better and no wa 
than a good many that have been published in u 


| country during the last fifteen years. 
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REPORT FOR _ 1915-16. 


HE annual report of an important 
department of State inevitably consists 

u a large extent of bare facts and figures, 
ie significance of which for any particular 
vader depends upon his knowledge and 
magination. But such a report may also be 
n sme degree a human document, and this 
s certaandy true of the report of the Board of 
Education, just issued. <A brief and interest- 
‘ig preface sums up the chief activities of the 
vat, Starting with the problem of reconstruc- 
on A reference to the Government Com- 
cutees On Science and Modern Languages, 


ad to the interim report of the Consultative. 


Committee on Scholarships for Higher Edu- 
ton, is followed by a declaration that 
morovements in higher education, important 
a they are, are not enough. The range of 
scuviues of the elementary schools is still too 
narrow, and the critical years of adolescence 
xe largely teft without supervision and train- 
ng, “We do not ignore,’’ continues the 
“ort, “the magnitude of the difficulties— 
stil, administrative, financial—which any 
u mprehensive scheme of educational develop- 
“nt must encounter. Advance along the 
„hole line of education cannot be made 
ieaply or rapidly. It demands not merely 
«ger expenditure of money, but sacrifice of 
vaditional prejudices and vested interests; it 
annot but involve many changes and read- 
jstments in our industrial and social organi- 
“tion. Above all, in every grade of educa 
"m the rate of advance must be conditioned 
w the supply of qualified teachers.” This 
wal question of the supply of qualified 
trachers, and the menace to education 
‘lich the present shortage of supply por- 
nds, is made the subject of a special section 
i the report, from which we quote the prin- 

upal passages below. 
A considerable number of elementary 
“hools have been used as hospitals or for 
he accommodation of troops, about 123,000 
“uldren being thus displaced in the middle 
if last vear. The Board notes with approval 
bath the considerate attitude of the Army 
Council in this matter, and the patriotic action 
"tthe local authorities. Another interesting 
faragraph describes the war-saving movement 
n the elementary schools, and gives striking 
‘tances of its operation. Women have, of 
“uurse, been largely emploved as teachers of 
n boys, though it has been found pos- 
"© mn most schools, we are glad to see, to 
ae teachers in charge of boys above 
oN iS noteworthy that of the 19,000 
s elementary schools in England, only 
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rest being voluntary. On the other hand, cf 
the 6,500,000 children in attendance, only 
about 52 per cent. are in the voluntary schools, 
the fact being, of course, that most of the 
large urban schools are council schools. We 
need scarcely sav that no progress has been 
made in the provision of higher elementary 
schools during the war. 

Coming now to the secondary schools, we 
find, as might have been expected, that the 
depletion of staff in boys’ and in mixed 
schools, owing first to voluntary enlistment, 
and later to the operation of the Military Ser- 
vice Acts, has been a more serious matter for 
the secondary than for the elementary schools, 
because in the former the employment of 
women teachers beyond a certain point is in- 
consistent with ethcient discipline, and, there- 
fore, with efficient teaching. About 2,700 
men teachers have left the English secondary 
schools for war service, the vast majority hav- 
ing, of course, joined the Forces. On the 
other hand, the number of pupils admitted, 
which suffered a setback. in 1914-15, showed 
a remarkable increase in 1915-160, so that, in 
the two war-vears 1914-16 taken together, the 
growth in the number of newly admitted 
pupils was nearly normal. It follows, then, 
that governing bodies and heads of schools 
must have had great difficulties to contend 
with, especially as there has been some deple- 
tion among mistresses also for hospital and 
kindred work. 

Owing to the curtailment of statistical 
work, the Board is unable to give figures 
showing the attendance at technical, art, and 
evening schools and classes during 1915-16. 
In anv case, however, it would scarcely have 
been worth while compiling such figures dur- 
ing so abnormal a period. The fact is sufh- 
ciently well known that all forms of “further 
education” between schools and universities 
have, like the universities themselves, been most 
seriously affected, and are simply awaiting the 
reawakening which must speedily follow the 
close of the war. Schools of art are suffering 
notoriously. In the technical schools and col- 
leges‘a great deal has been done, and is being 
done, in the wav of munition work and the 
training of munition workers. 

On the whole, this report, though neces- 
sarily a record of stand-still in manv depart- 
ments of educational work, is a hopeful 
document, so clearly does it manifest a deter- 
mination, so far as the powers and opportuni- 
ties entrusted to the Board can avail, to speed 
up the machinery, especially in regard to the 
supply of teachers. On this all-important sub- 
ject, so far as it affects the elementary schools, 
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we need make no apology tOr quoting the fol- 
lowing extensive extracts : : 


THE SUPPLY OF Tene. FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The Board has for some years past had to direct: 


attention to the serious deficiency in the supply of 
teachers. Since last year the position has become 
still more critical. The table given below shows the 
number of candidates entering the first stages of the 
teaching profession in England and Wales in each of 
the past nine years beginning with 1908. It will be 
seen from the figures, and from the comments on 
them which are appended, how serious is the situation 
with which the country is now faced. 


NUMBER OF INTENDING TEACHERS RECOGNISED FOR THE 
First TIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Mase Boys Girls a 
1908 2,922 6,892 9,014 
1909 2,308 5:759 8,067 
I9IO 1,658 4,027 6,185 
IQII 1,358 4291 5,679 
1912 1,167 4,065 5,232 
1913 1,155 4,042 5:797 
1914 1,251 5,117 6,368 
1915 1,304 5:743 7:047 
1916 1,063 . 5,228 6,291' 


The year 1908 is taken as the starting point in this 
table because it marks the transition from the system 
of pupil-teachership to the system of bursarship. It 
was the year after that in which the bursarship system 
first came into operation, while at the same time the 
old pupil-tèachership system was still in existence in 
a large number of areas. The number of candidates 
admitted in the years immediately preceding this had 
been abnormally high owing to special circumstances; 
and the number recognised in 1908, which was 9,614, 
represents a return to something like the normal num- 
ber of candidates admitted during the years previous 
to 1904. This number, if it had been maintained, 
would probably have produced a sufficient yearly supply 
of teachers to replace wastage, though it would not 
have allowed any large margin for the improvement 
of staffing. In fact, however, it was not maintained. 
From 1908 onwards the number of candidates ad- 
mitted in each year sank rapidly, until in 1912 it 
amounted only to 5,232, showing a decrease of more 
than 4,000 in the intervening four years. 

In view of this serious decline in the number of 
entrants we decided.in 1912 to hold a careful investi- 
gation into the whcle question. We obtained informa- 
tion and advice from our inspectors and from local 
education authorities as to the conditions prevailing 
in different areas. The conclusions at which we 
arrived were discussed at length in our report for 
1912-13. Chap. v. of that report, which dealt with 
the supply of teachers for elementary schools, began 
by pointing out that the causes of the decline are 
complex; that they vary from district to district, and 
are different in town and country, and for men and 
women; and that it is difficult to disentangle them or 
to estimate their relative importance. It then pro- 
ceeded to discuss the various causes to which the 


2 In addition there are 135 applications which are still under codsideration. 
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| decline might be attributed. Some of these, such as 
a belief in the existence of an over-supply of teachers. 
were purely temporary in their operation. Those of a 
more permanent character may be grouped under two 
heads, according as they relate to the ultimate pros- 
pects of the teaching profession or to difficulties ex- 
perienced by candidates during the stage of prepara- 
tion. The report recognised that the number of young 
persons adopting the profession of an elementary-schocl 
teacher must ultimately be determined by its attrac- 
tiveness in respect of emoluments, immediate and 
prospective, status and security. Under this head 


‘reference was made to several factors which might be 


considered to have contributed to the decline in the 
number of entrants. Among these were the increase 
in the number and variety of other openings for bovs 
and girls who might under former conditions have 
become teachers; the rise in the cost of living, affect- 
ing all persons in receipt of fixed salaries; a change 
for the worse in the prospects of promotion owing to 
the increase in the size of schools; and particular 
unfavourable conditions existing in various parts of th. 
country. 

It did not, however, appear that such causes alone 
could be held to account for the rapid falling off 
which had taken place in the years from 1908 to 1912, 
after a long period during which the average number 
of entrants had not varied very greatly. Much 
evidence was forthcoming to show that this falling off 
was largely due to the second set of causes mentioned 
above, namely, to difficulties experienced by candidates 
during the stage of preparation. Our inquiries led 
us to think that these difficulties were to some extent 
connected with the introduction of the bursarship 
system, which had coincided with the beginning of the 
decline in numbers. This conclusion did not in any 
way modify our conviction that the essential principles 
on which the bursar system was founded were sound. 
We are satisfied, as was stated in our report for 
1912-13, that the requirement of a substantial period 
of continuous attendance at an efficient secondary 
school as a condition of the bursar grant has resulted 
in a marked improvement in the general education of 
intending teachers, and that abandonment of it would 
be inimical in the long run to the efficiency of elemen- 
tary education. We saw, however, some reason to 
think that the new system on its introduction was 
attended by incidental difficulties which had prevented 
many candidates, who might in earlier years have 
become pupil-teachers, from availing themselves of its 
advantages. The difficulty most widely experienced 
was that the maintenance grants offered by local 
education authorities to intending teachers while at 
the secondary schools were usually smaller in amount 
than the salaries which had been offered to pupil- 
teachers, while the expenses of the education of the 
candidates were increased. For this reason many 
parents, whose boys or girls might formerly have 
become pupil-teachers, were unable or unwilling to let 
them prepare for. the teaching profession under the 
new conditions. A second difficulty, experienced in 
rural areas, was that the adoption of the ideal of a 
secondary-school education for teachers and the general 
abandonment of the pupil-teacher system resulted in 
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excluding from the teaching profession many promis- 
ing candidates whose homes. were out of reach of a 
secondary school. | 

In the Regulations for the Preliminary Education of 
Flementary-School Teachers for 1913 various changes 
were introduced, which were intended to meet difficul- 
res of the kind mentioned in the last paragraph. It 
xas not, of course, anticipated that these changes 
could go to the root of the problem. We realised 
that other considerations, particularly that of the 
ciaries paid to adult teachers, must in the long run 
te determining factors. These factors, however, as 
vas pointed out in our report, raised large questions 
o educational and financial policy which could not be 
ved immediately. We set ourselves, therefore, to 
fal with less fundamental difficulties which could be 
met by minor changes in our Regulations. We pro- 
exded on the assumption that a number of children, 
sto were well qualified to become teachers, and who 
vuld have been willing to become pupil-teachers in 


«zmer days, were now prevented from entering the 


‘ching profession by some of.the indirect results of 
tte bursar system, and we hoped to remedy this state 
of things by encouraging local education authorities to 
fxilitate the entry to the profession of children who 
vere thus prevented from reaching it. The remedies 
troduced for this purpose in 1913 may be summarised 
us follows :— 

í) Some further assistance by the State to meet the 
evpenses incidental to preliminary education in cases 
ahere the bursar system was applicable. 

2) The development of rural pupil-teachership on 
‘mproved lines. 

(3) An increase of flexibilitv in the Regulations, with 
ve View in particular of facilitating the transfer to 
vcondary schools of candidates whose decision to pre- 
pare for the teaching profession was taken too late to 
erable them to become bursars. j 

(4) The encouragement and assistance of schemes 
wher than the bursar and pupil-teacher systems for 
admitting candidates into the teaching profession. 

The experience of the next few years bore out the 
expectation that, under the conditions then existing, 
he supply of teachers could be increased by removing 
hffculties at the preparatory stage. The number of 
andidates recognised in each year as bursars, pupil- 
teachers, or student-teachers began to rise as steadily 
as it had fallen in the preceding years. In 1912 the 
gure had reached its lowest, and stood at 5,232. 
In each of the two following years it increased by 
veral hundred, rising in 1913 about to the point at 
which ithad stood in 1911, and in 1914 about to the point 
at which it had stood in 1910. It was evident that the 
decline had been arrested, and there seemed reason to 
hope that the increase might céntinue as the new 
facilites afforded by the Regulations- became better 
known, and as local education authorities came more 
and moré to realise their responsibility in connection 
with the training of teachers. There were other en- 

Curaging signs besides the increase in the number of 

Candidates entering the teaching profession at the 

tage to which these figures relate. There was an 

crease in the number of candidates for admission to 
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teachers or bursars. There was also a marked de- 
crease in the wastage of pupil-teachers and bursars, 
due no doubt to improved teaching in the secondary 
schools and pupil-teacher centres. The figures avail- 
able in 1909 had led the Board to estimate this wastage 
at not less than 25 per cent., but later information has 
shown a steady diminution in the rate of wastage at 
this stage, which, according to the most recent figures, 
is now about 16 per cent. Taking all these factors 
into account, the position immediately before the war 
was decidedly more hopeful than it had been in 1912. 
Even after the first year of the war the number of 
candidates entering the profession continued to rise, 
and the number of recognitions for the year 1915-16 
amounted to 7,047. - 

The improvement, however, was still far from being 
sufficiently great to remove anxiety for the future. In 
our report for each year since 1913 we have felt it 
necessary to direct attention to the gravity of the 
situation, and in June, 1915, we issued to local educa- 
tion authorities in England a circular urging upon 
them the need for further effort. In that circular we 
expressed our belief that the total number of intending 
teachers annually recognised was still quite insufficient 
to keep up the present number of teachers in the 
country as a whole. The circular was issued before 
information as to the entries for 1915 was available, 
but there can be little doubt that this statement would 
hold good, even of the increased figures reached for 
that year. It is difficult to reach exact conclusions on 
this matter, as the question of the rate of ‘ wastage ” 
for adult teachers is an extremely complicated one. 
We pointed out in the circular referred to that the 
rate varies very much in different districts, and that 
we did not regard it as possible to lay down any pro- 
portion of intending teachers to posts which would be 
a safe guide to a particular authority in estimating 
its annual needs. We added, however, that in our 
opinion there could be few areas the needs of which 
could be satisfied with a proportion of less than 6 per 
cent. per annum, even though no allowance be made 
for the growth of population or improvement in staff- 
ing. If this percentage, which is based on calculations 
made by a number of different authorities, is adopted 
as a basis for the country as a whole, it would follow 
that something like 9,000 entrants to the profession 
ought to be recognised annually in England and Wales 
to replace the ordinary wastage in the number of 
posts for qualified teachers on the staffs of public 
elementary schools, which was in January, 1915, about 
150,000... . 

The critical nature of the position was made still 
more serious by the outbreak of the war, and by the 
steadily increasing demands on men teachers and men 
students in training colleges for military service. As 
the process of depletion of men teachers and students 
continued, it became more and more clear that unless 
the yearly number of entrants showed a further steady 
increase a most dangerous shortage must be looked 
for in the near future. Unfortunately, the figures for 
the number of candidates entering the profession in 
1916 make it clear that no such increase is to be 
hoped for. 


training colleges who had not been either pupil- > It seems evident that the tendency to an increase in 
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the number of entrants to the teaching profession, 
- which was set on foot by the changes in the Regula- 
tions of 1913, is now being counteracted by stronger 
tendencies in the opposite direction. Jf we take into 


account such factors as the withdrawal of men teachers. 


and students for military service, the demand for 
labour in all fields of national life, the high wages 
now earned in many callings, and the rise in the cost 
of living, there is every reason to fear that the causes 
tending to divert candidates from the teaching pro- 
fession to other callings must continue to gain in 
force. Some of them no doubt will cease to operate 
with the end of the war, but, so far as can at present 
be foreseen, most of them are likely to persist after it. 
The conditions which enabled a partial recovery to be 
effected during the years from 1912 to 1915 can no 
longer be expected to hold good, and it cannot be 
hoped that any minor changes in the Board’s Regula- 
tions as to the education and training of teachers will 
now be sufficient to meet the difficulty. 

We feel it our duty to veccrd our conviction that a 
continuance of the present shortage of supply would 
not only preclude such improvements as an increase in 
the length of school life or a reduction in the size of 
classes, but would gravely imperil the maintenance of 
-the level of efficiency in elementary education which 
was reached before the war, and that we see no hope 
of meeting this shortage except by a substantial increase 
in the salaries of adult teachers and by a general im- 
provement in the prospects of the teaching profession, 

The italics are ours, and our readers will, we 
are sure, agree that we are justified in giving 
the passage this special mark of importance. 
The issue is indeed a grave one. 
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REFORM IN SCOTTISH EDUCATION? 
HE report which has just been issued by 

the Scottish Education Reform Com- 
mittee is one of the most comprehensive state- 
ments of educational policy which have yet 
appeared. It extends to 160 pages, and is 


provided with an admirable Table of Contents 


and a Summary of Recommendations. In 
scope, in matter, and in form it is altogether 
worthy of the Reform Committee, which is 
representative of the three great protessional 
organisations of teachers in’ Scotland, the 
Educational Institute, the Secondary Educa- 
tion Association, and the Class Teachers’ 
Federation. 

The report may be regarded as the first- 
fruits of the new spirit of professional 
solidarity which animates teachers north of 
the Tweed, and as an earnest of still more 
valuable fruits ın the vears to come. The 
committee has surveyed practically the whole 
field of Scottish education by medns of six 
sub-committees, dealing respectively with 
administration and finance, general education, 


1 “ Reform in Scottish Education.” Being the konon of the Scottish 
Education Reform Committee. (34 North Bridge, Edinburgh.) 1s. net. 
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_from the main stream of life. 
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the education of women, technical and univer 
sity education, professional training anc 
status, and moral education. The committe: 
seeks to justify the issue of the report on thi 
ground that it is the clear duty of those whi 
are actually engaged in the work of educa 
tion to place their skilled and considere, 
opinion at the disposal of the country. Ne 
formal justification, happily, is needed. Th 
report carries on every page its own justifica 
tion by the liberal, far-sighted, and thoroughh 
practical nature of its suggestions. Whil 
much of the report is necessarily technical, : 
large part of it should appeal to all who hav 
a serious interest in the cause of national edu 
cation, whether in England or Scotland. 

It is interesting to note that, while the in 
fluence of the Scottish education system 1: 
written all. over the scheme of educationa 
reform recently outlined by Mr. Fisher to 
Engtand, the Scottish Reform Committee ha: 
not hesitated to go to England for sugges 
tions for improvement in its national system 
Hitherto Scottish teachers, administrators 
and legislators have held firmly by the ad hex 
principle; but the Reform Committee, in: 
fluenced both by the logic of facts and by the 
successful example of England, has pro- 
nounced boldly for the county council system 
of administration. In doing so it had ful 
regard to its many defects, but these it heic 
to be more than balanced by its great possi. 
bilities and by the fact that it emphasises th 
essential oneness of the educational process. 
Education can no longer be regarded as a mat- 
ter of mere schooling. It is indissolubly bound 
up with the whole social life of the com- 
munity, especially with questions of housing. 
medical inspection and treatment, means oi 
recreation, and the like. The school has tee 
long been regarded as an independent, iso- 
lated unit, and education as a thing apart 
The ad hoc 
principle supports and emphasises this idea 
of isolation. On the other hand, the county 
council system brings back the school anc 
education into the communal current, and 
the Reform Committee is to be congratulated 
on its courage and initiative in suggesting 
this change. . 

The report is in line with nearly all other 
schemes of reform on questions such as the 
raising of the School age, the provision of 
compulsory: dav continuation, classes, the 
extension of medical service and treatment, 
the reduction of the size of classes, and thr 
provision of, more liberal bursary schemes. 
Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable in al! 
the schemes of reform that have been issued 
than their general similaritv. Thev all seem 
to have a common parentage, and such dif- 
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ences as are Sometimes met with serve only 
neghten the general resemblance. One 
ud fain believe that this is due to the 
nammity of the wise,” but there is a fashion 
iorms as in everything else, and it is to 
eared that part of the agreement is merely 
omage to the mode of the hour. There 
! be no suspicion of such insincerity in 
id to the Reform Committee’s proposals. 
ry breathe the passionate conviction of men 
o aave had an intimate and sometimes 
ie knowledge of the things they speak of. 
n regard to examinations, the committee 
ds its authority to the view which was re- 
ïv so ably expounded in these columns 
Mr, Bentcliffe, the ex-president of the 
ional Union of Teachers, that the only 
minations which should be tolerated in 
ormary school are those which form an 
eval part of the education of the child. 
ondary schools the committee accepts 
á "hateful ” necessity some form of external 
mnations. It frankly recognises the great 
k that has been accomplished for Scottish 
xation by the leaving certificate examina- 
s during the past twenty years. They 
t helped to give definiteness to the work 
“t teacher and, thoroughness to the work 
‘ie pupils. But the committee is strongly 
p-nion that some changes are now: neces- 
m It advocates the transference of the 
«ol of the examinations from the Educa- 
. Department to an examining body repre- 
«ive of the department, the universities, 
‘ihe teaching profession, on the analogy 
ùe Joint Examination Board of the 
marn Universities. | 
ie section of the report dealing with the 
“ton of women is marked by sanity and 
runt. It rightly emphasises the fact that 
iwaracter of the instruction and the con- 


"sof work and play in schools have been | 


‘mined by the needs of boys rather than 
“ose of girls. This has naturally led to 
e-sided development, and too little stress 
been laid on ideals of conduct directly 
fected with women’s function in life and 
t activities which centre in the home. 

li chapter on technical and university 
anon contains a valuable historical 
“spect and an analysis of the causes of 
face to British industrial supremacy 
ii marked the period immediately before 
‘war. There is also a valuable section on 
present unsatisfactory position of higher 
“mercial education. Here Scotland lags 
hind all its commercial rivals, as there 
“ot even the semblance of higher commer- 
| education in any centre in the country. 
Ne report on professional training and 
tus presents an unanswerable case for im- 
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proved conditions of, service. The figures 
given in regard to the supply of teachers 
reveal a serious decline in the number of male 
students entering the profession, and unless 
steps are immediately taken to secure im- 
proved ‘salaries and prospects, the male 
teacher will soon disappear from the elemen- 
tary school. 


.. The subject of moral education, which - 


rounds off the'report, deals with a difficult 
and delicate subject in masterly fashion. 
Throughout it is assumed, that religious 
instruction is bound to have moral issues, and 
that moral instruction depends upon religious 
sanctions or upon sanctions which may ulti- 
mately be regarded as religious. 

The following extracts touch but a small 
part of the ground covered, but should lead 
readers to seek a fuller acquaintance with the 
complete report :— 


COMPULSORY ÅGE. 


Attendance at Day Schools should be Compulsory from 
Five to Fifteen Years of dge. 

The present system whereby compulsory education 
ceases at fourteen years of age is wasteful intellectually 
and mischievous morally. The reports of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration, 
and of the Poor Laws Commission, have made this 
abundantly clear, and there is general agreement that 
drastic and far-reaching changes are needed in order 
to cope with the grave social evils that have been 
shown to be due to the failure to make adequate pro- 
sion for the training and supervision of voung people 
up to the age when they can reasonably be expected 
to take care of themselves. l 

The raising of the school age would only partially 
meet the case, but a further year of school train- 
ing and discipline would be of priceless value 
in equipping the youth of the nation to meet 
the increasing demands of industrial life on the 
intelligence, adaptability, and capacity of the workers, 
and to face successfully the growing dangers and 
temptations of modern life. 

The extra vear’s instruction would come to them at 
an age when the intelligence and reasoning powers 
were becoming more fully awake, and when the ends 
and aims of education were more fully recognised and 
appreciated, while they would be kept under discipline 
just at the time when it was easiest to influence per- 
manently the formation of character. This extra year 
would also serve to bridge the present fatal gap be- 
tween the age of leaving school and the age for enter- 
ing upon a definite career. The census tables show 
that, for at least the first year after leaving school, 
a large percentage of young people have not settled 
down to a fixed employment. They shift from occu- 
pation to occupation out of a desire for change and 
variety or to mark time until they are old enough to 
enter the skilled trades. From fourteen to fifteen is 
an industrial loosc-end, and has a disastrous influence 
upon the character of many youths. They are apt to 
become slack, indifferent, lazy, restless, and much of 
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the value of their ‘school training, mentally and 
morally, is lost. | 

The proposed extension of the school age would 
undoubtedly place a serious burden upon manv parents, 
and substantial State assistance in the form of a liberal 
bursary scheme would have to be provided. This, 
however, could in large measure be secured by a re- 
distribution of the present funds available for this pur- 
pose. It must not be overlooked that there is a keen 
and growing desire among a large section of the work- 
ing classes for increased educational opportunities for 
their children, and in Scotland at least they may be 
trusted, as in the past, to make sacrifices to secure 
these for them. 


CURRICULUM. 
Primary School. 


“In framing the curriculum we should show a wise 
neglect of all unnecessary things. This dictum of 
Mulcaster should be kept steadilv in view by all who 
have responsibility for the framing of curricula. 
Education authorities, in response to the demands of 
this or that section of public opinion, have introduced 
subject after subject into the school curriculum. When 
any new disease is discovered in the body politic, a 
remedial course therein at school is the specific usually 
recommended. Regard is not had to the necessary 
and indispensable, but to the expedient and desirable. 
The “enrichment” of the curriculum that has thus 
taken place has not been accompanied by any lessen- 
ing of the demands in the staple subjects. Hence, 
again, over-pressure and cramming instead of educat- 
ing. ` 

THE INSPIRATION OF FRESH BEGINNINGS IN Epwca- 
TION.—What subjects could be dispensed with? 
Nature knowledge, history, and geography are all 
excellent subjects in themselves, but they are not abso- 
lutely essential in the early stages. The formal study 
of these subjects might well be delayed until the pupils 
reach the senior division, when they would be taken 
up with zest and interest. Pupils in primary schools 
seldom experience the charm of fresh beginnings. 
Practically every subject is begun in the infant room 
and continued throughout the whole course. The 
formal study of grammar should be begun only in 
the final year of the primary course, and should be 
restricted to a knowledge of the elementary principles 
of analysis and of the functions of words in the sen- 
tence. The co-ordination of grammatical terms sug- 
gested by the Committee on Grammatical Reform 
should be adopted in all schools. 

: GET RID OF THE ‘‘LumBER.”—In the retained sub- 
jects there should be a careful revision of the subject- 
matter in order to ascertain the minimum essentials in 
each, and to reject all that is merely archaic, tradi- 
tional, and non-essential. Every subject in the course 
of time gathers up a lot of "lumber ” that is accepted 
as of the essence of the subject, and is taught without 
reflection generation after generation. In the 
United States a committee has been at work for the 
past two years carefully revising the syllabus in each 
subject, and suggesting what can without educational 
less be rejected or reduced. There is much need for 
a similar inquiry in this country, and it is one which 


should be taken up as one of the first tasks œo 
united Associations of Teachers. 


Intermediate School. 


If education were made compulsory up to cig 
years of age the need for direct vocational tra 
between twelve and fifteen would be greatly less 
As a matter of fact, education can never be | 
vocational until the vocation is definitely assured 
this it seldom is at school. But while school e 
tion. cannot and should not be vocational ir 

«narrow sense of the term, it is both possible and- 
able at this stage to differentiate curricula to su: 
varying capacities and probable future need 
different classes of pupils. There are at prese 
operation two types of education for pupils be: 
twelve and fifteen years of age—the intermediat 
the supplementary. These two answer in a ge 
way to differences in capacity and in the future 
of pupils. There is the literary or professiona! 
for the intermediate pupil, and the practical or i 
trial for the supplementary pupil. The success of 
types of school proves that they have met public n 
The intermediate or professional type of educatio 
after long travail built up for itself a high reput 
Its certificates have been accepted by almost 
examining body as exempting from its own exar 
tions, and are recognised as a passport into mc 
the professions, 

The supplementary or practical classes have su. 
from the differential treatment meted out to the: 
the department as regards grants, size of classes 
staffing requirements. This has occasioned a ct 
social and educational stigma to be attached to 1 
but this notwithstanding, they have been grad 
rising in public estimation, and there can be no 
tion that from their emphasis on practical work 
meet the needs of the great majority of pupils t 
than the professional schools. 


INSPECTION. 


The present system of inspection has few fr 
among teachers: To many it is the most irk 
and harassing of all their conditions of service, 
they would gladly see it abolished altogether. 
for many reasons inspection is necessary and inevi 
in a State system of education. The central autt 
must have agents in order to obtain the data nece 
for carrying on its work, and in order to see tha 
Standards agreed upon by general professional op 
are met as near as may be in each case. No 
vidual teacher is entitled to say that he is to b 
sole judge of the virtue of his own methods an 
value of his own results. All public servants ar 
better for enlightened supervision, and the teat 
profession should have for its aim, not the abol 
but the reform of inspection. 

The first thing to secure is that those respot 
for inspection should have the right poin 
view. They should regard themselves as } 
bers of the teaching profession, and nol 
an official caste, owing allegiance, not to €e 
tion, but to a Government department. Thi 
the capital fault in the present system. The inst 
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ot a free man. He has to take the educational 
m as he finds it. No matter how vicious, how 
id, how deadening that system may be, official 
Ite prescribes that he must remain silent and 
T on.’ 
Scottish inspectors have been, and are, as a rule, 

ZF high ability, strong character, and clear in- 
t, vet because of the system under which they 
` they have left no corresponding mark on the 
ation of the country. All this would be changed 
“v were not merely allowed, but encouraged, to 
>~ the system they are helping to administer. 
“stem of inspection to be useful must be con- 
“ve, The present system, notwithstanding the 
tod will of the inspectors, is mainly destruc- 
Again the point of view must be changed. The 
‘cof must recognise that his main business is to 
rt, to help, to encourage, and not to criticise 
“nsure. If he comes across bad methods of 
“ag in the school he should be prepared to. take 
coat and show how they can be improved. 

vty. it cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
& cf highly intelligent men, of long and success- 
‘verience and sound scholarship, moving about 
csotry with observant eyes and gathering and 
‘tng the results of their inspection of schools, 
"te of the very highest advantage in the progress 
cation. While the part of their work which is 
‘ral with the maintenance of the efficiency of 
wols, and the seeing that the regulations of the 
rnent are reasonably met, is of considerable 
‘rence, the part that might be developed by con- 
3T from school to school information of the suc- 
« failure of different methods, in advising in 
s“ difficulty, in suggesting, initiating, and super- 
%etperiments in curricula and methods, cannot 
“c highly estimated. 


RuRAL EDUCATION. 


te improvement of education and of educational 
ses and conditions in rural districts is probably 
zat clamant of all educational problems at this 
‘end is of vital importance. This is due not 
“Y to the number of individuals affected—although 
ust be remembered that agriculture is still the 
test single industry in, the country—but to the 
use and potency of their lives on the vigour, 
th, and character of the whole nation. No apology 
vue is required for devoting to it a separate 
er even if so doing necessitates some repetition 
it has been said already. 
ity CONDITIONS ALONE CONSIDERED.—Since the 
“g of the Education Act of 1872, the city school 
ze city school system may be said to have filled 
‘cational stage. The great increase in the 
an ann fer two decades after the passing of 
: Ach, and the magnitude and complexity of the 
ainal problems thus raised, inevitably made the 
4 question the centre of interest. But these con- 
"8 no longer hold. The urban problems, if not 
td. are at least on the way to solution, and the 
usan of school places, save in one or two centres, 
b: regarded as fairly complete. 
ICLECT OF Rurat EpucatTion.—All this time the 
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rural problem has been disregarded. It is true that 
isolated attempts have been made. to ease the finan- 
cial situation in rural areas by money doles, but no 
attempt has been made to deal with the question as a 
whole, or to make adequate provision for the special 
needs of this section of the population. The first step 
towards reform is to recognise the existence of a rural 
problem quite distinct from that of the town, a problem . 
requiring special treatment as regards curriculum, 
organisation, and administration generally. 

RuraL DEPOPULATION.—The question of rural educa- 
tion is an essential factor in the problem of rural de- 
population. It is not necessary here to enter at any 
length into the causes of the migration from country 
to town. Some have their origin in the natural desire 
for a brighter, fuller life and a wider outlook than 
the country appears to afford; but perhaps the most 
compelling and assuredly the most worthy motive is 
the desire -of parents to give their children a better 
education than is at present possible in country dis- 
tricts. The claim by the Education Department that 
the present educational system affords equality oi 
opportunity to all children, rural and urban, can 
scarcely be accepted as in accordance with facts. 


nd 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN TEACHERS UPON GIRLS. 


The Reform Committee considers it desirable 
that in the interest of girls attending all grades of 
schools (primary, intermediate, secondary, junior . 
student centres) provision. should be made for special 
supervision and control by a woman teacher with 
definite status and good salary. Where the head of 
the school is a man, such a woman teacher would as 
senior mistress or lady superintendent take special 
oversight ‘of such matters as the girls’ health, conduct, 
recreation, manners, and relations with the boys. In 
all types of school such special duties should involve 
the curtailing of the hours of teaching required of the 
mistress in Question. In intermediate and secondary 
schools, where the work of supervision is many-sided, 
a considerable reduction of the teaching periods would 
be necessary. Women appointed to such posts should 
have a good scholarship record as well as sympathy, 
sound judgment, and experience. They should, if pos- 
sible, share in the organisation of the school, and be 
responsible for the most advanced teaching in some 
subject. Opportunities of consulting such mistresses 
regarding matters within their province should be 
given to the parents of the girls and to members of 
the school staff. In schools of the intermediate and 
secondary type several women teachers with restricted 
teaching time-tables should be chosen to co-operate 
with the senior mistress as regards the points named 
above, and to promote school societies and activities 
(e.g. school charities) likely to develop right views of 
citizenship and social responsibility, 


PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH. 

SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH.—The greatest 
need of British industry is undoubtedly research, and 
it is impossible to emphasise this matter too strongly. In 
great scientific discoveries this country probably leads 
the world, but it is in the lack of that patient course of 
investigation which is necessary to render the scien- 
tific discovery a commercial asset that our most con- 
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spicuous failure occurs. Mr. J. Ellis Barker very forcibly 
indicates the weakness of our present industrial con- 
dition when he remarks .—" The hosts of mediocre 
German chemists have established the most flourishing 
industry in the world by making use of the great 
chemical geniuses of England and France, who, lack- 
ing an adequate rank and file, were unar to utilise 
their inventions in their own country.” It is precisely 
because Germanv is continuously turning out a huge 
“rank and file” of highly trained mediocrities, capable 
of carrying out laborious and painstaking industrial 
“research, that she has been able to make science the 
handmaid of industry to an extent realised by very 
few people in this country. As a nation striving to 

maintain our trade and commercial supremacy, our 
total neglect to supply such a ‘‘rank and file” has 
been a colossal blunder. In this connection it is an 
illuminating fact that, in proportion to population, 
Germany has two hundred and fifty trained chemists 
for every one we have in Great Britain. 


HIGHER COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


No part of our present endeavours to’ provide suit- 
able vocational training for the more important forms 
of employment among our adolescent population is so 
defective as that which deals with the preparation of 
pupils for a commercial career. In its lower stages, 
as in the continuation classes, our present system of 
commercial education is much too narrow in its con- 
ception and objective, and in its higher forms it can 
scarcely be said to have developed at all outside 
private institutions where the methods employed are 
seldom educational. This singular lack of initiative 
and enterprise, with its disastrous results, is due in 
very great measure to the profound distrust with which 
the great majority of business men in this country 
have, in the past, regarded all attempts at systematic 
commercial education. This, in turn, is brought about 
by a decp-rooted, insular contempt for the foreigner, 
and an almost complete ignorance of his commercial 
methods and their relation to the extraordinary trade 
developments of the past thirty years. 

Handwriting, commercial arithmetic, shorthand, 
book-keeping, and typewriting are very generally re- 
garded as constituting the only subjects worthy of a 
place in a commercial course; and even when the 
claims of higher English, commercial correspondence, 
business methods, office routine, modern languages, 
and mercantile law receive attention from clear-sighted 
and ambitious pupils, their efforts at self-improvement 
often receive but scanty encouragement from their 
employers. Moreover, 
languages, the highest type of public commercial edu- 
cation in Scotland deals almost exclusively with the 
work of the office; and at no centre is there adequate 
preparation for the training of the foreign commercial 
traveller. As a great industrial people. with threatened 
markets in everv part of the world, this is perhaps the 
greatest of all our commercial needs. The immense 
external trade that Germany has gained in competition 
with Great Britain and other industrial rivals had to 
be wooed before it could be won, and the army of 
wooers she has distributed throughout the world have 
been thoroughly prepared for their task. 


with the exception of foreign 
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IEADMISTRESSES IN CONFEREN 


‘By E. M. Bancrort, B.A. 
County High School for Girls, Chelmsfor¢ 


E shall not readily forget the forty-t 
annual conference of the Associa 

of Ifeadmistresses in Public Secon 
Schools, which was held at St. Paul’s Sci 
Ilammersmith, on June 8th and oth, u 
the presidency of Miss Escott, of Shef 
From the moment when Miss Gravy, 
hostess, rose to greet the audience w ith 
Irish phrase of “thousand welcomes °’ to 
last farewellS uttered as we turned fro: 
garden of grateful shade and greenness to 
the long and various journeys homeward. 
hours were fraught with interest. From 
four quarters of the kingdom we had cı 
headmistresses of some 250 secondary scl 
for girls, representative of 100 more, all 
pelled by the desire for corporate discus 
of the ‘new and absorbing problems w 
the work of so complex an art as educa 
must ceaselessly present. 
_ Twice before has the summer confer 
gathered under the shadow of war, anc 
each occasion that tonsciousness has give 
our problems a wider range, to our delit 
tions a deeper earnestness, and to ourst 
a more solemn sense of the vital issues 
responsibilities of our work. 

But this year there was a difference. 
shadow still hangs over the land, but the: 
light on the horizon, and thus we were 
conscious of an exhilaration, strange 
abounding. We felt that we were on 
threshold of a new age, in which there wi 
be much for us to do—an age in which 
work of education would be quickened |! 
more vitalising contact with the wider 
and social activities of the nation, encour 
by a warmer public sympathy, and aidec 
a more generous financial policy. Thus 
keynote of the conference was essentially 
of strenuous yet hopeful character. 

This note was sounded in the oper 
words of the presidential address, in wi 
Miss Escott hailed the downfall in Europ 
despotism and the rise in our own countr 
an educational policy, comprehensive © 
enlightened, initiated by a Minister of Ed 
tion who has known by personal experi 
both the ancient traditions of Oxford and 
conditions of university work in a 
modern industrial ,centre. Later, resolu: 
in full detail were passed by the confere 

warmly approving the reforms outlined 
Mr. Fisher on April-rgth with regard to 
co-ordination of all forms of education f 
the nursery schools to the universities, n 
adequate provision of educational, op 
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l l 
‘unity, the raising of our intellectual- 
iandards, better prospects for teachers, and- 
ı revision of our system of examinations, At 
he same time a very definite plea was put | 
orward in Miss Fanner’s resolution that regu- 
ations vitally affecting the work of education 
could not be imposed upon secondary » 
-“hools without first being submitted to | 
‘ssaciations representing those schools. 
Tiis resolution, which was briefly and 
“ccibly urged, thus emphasised fhe vital 
sneiple that in all great undertakings 
-form can be of full and practical success 
only when the authority from without whose | 
vork it iS to initiate reform works in wise col- 
laboration with those who are directly respon- 
«nle for carrying it out and still in actual and 
hving contact with the work itself. The ` 
sablems of the organisation of advanced | 
wurses in secondary schools and of the revi- | 
‘on of examinations are fwo strong instances 
i the desirability of giving an effective voice | 
© the judgments drawn from the practical | 
-xnerience of the teachers before new legisla- ' 
‘1 1S passed. 
| 
| 


At one stage of her close and wide survey 
at the educational world and its relation to 
ther spheres of activity the president directed 
«tention to the happy contact now effected 
‘etween education and the life of the world. 
A school is no longer a hortus inclusus, in 
‘hich learning is pursued in academic isola- 
‘on from civic life and local conditions. 
Though it has a strongly centralised com- 
munity life of its own, yet it is also in itself a 
ntre of radiating activities which should 
‘sect for good the social life of the district. 
he extent to which headmistresses are realis- 
ing this aspect of their work and duty was -7 
urcibly indicated by the debates dealing with — 
ctoblems of social: service. Limits of space | 
‘“thid more than a bare enumeration of the 
-ihjects which evoked not only suggestive 
napers full of expert knowledge, but also dis- 
ussions of an animated nature. The range . 
vas wide, including, among others, such sub- 
‘ects as war and openings for girls and 
somen, the evils connected with street col- | 
“ctions, the better management of kinemas, 
‘ue prevention of infectious diseases, forms | 
if national service for women and girls, while 
ihe secretary of the Girls’ Patriotic Union was 
able to announce the completion of a fund of 
43.600 given by the girls of our schools to 
he “Star and Garter ” Home. | 

It would be an unworthy tribute to the rare 
quality of the paper on ‘Education and the 
bible,” read by Miss Mercier at the close of 
Saturday morning’s session, were I to 
attempt to indicate its fine treatment and its 
noble spirit in a brief paragraph. It was a, 
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paper for which a single hearing is quite in- 
adequate. We would fain possess it in 


printed form for thoughtful reading and re- 


reading. 

The last words of the conference were 
spoken by Mrs. Woodhouse, the president of 
1907. Her speech was one of gracious 
thanks to the High Mistress of the stately 
school from which we had received hospi- 
tality, but as it closed we heard again the note 
of solemn gladness with which the conference 
had opened—gladness at the foreshadowing 
of great reforms, and at the increasing part 
which our schools are enabled to take in the 
national service at a time when our country 
needs strong qualities of heart and brain in 
That mood of 
gratitude and gladness will preserve for us 
the memory of the conference of 1917. 

Miss Reta Oldham (Streatham Hill High 
School) was elected president of the associa- 
tion for the years 1917-19. 


The following resolutions were adopted by*the con- 
ference :— 

That the Association of Headmistresses, recognising 
the benefits to the profession of teaching which must 
accrue from the work of the Teachers’ Registration 
Council, cordially welcomes the first printed Register 
of Teachers, and urges that the Board of Education 
shall.require that after the year 1920 a definite propor- 
tion of the staff of all recognised schools shall be on 
the register. | 

That the Executive Committee be instructed to con- 
sider the desirability of establishing a permanent ap- 
pointments register for former pupils of secondary 
schools for girls. 

That this conference desires to emphasise the desir- 
ability of the general adoption of a school record, and 
refers back the resolutions dealing with the subject 
for further consideration by the Executive Committee. 

That the members of this association now assembled 


in conference desire to place on record their heartv 


approval of the proposals outlined on April roth by the 
President of the Board of Education in his statement 
on the Estimates. The association welcomes in par- 


ticular the prospect of the following reforms, and hopes 


that Parliament will carry with as little delay as pos- 
sible such measures as may be necessary in order to 
give them effect :— ) 

(a) The complete co-ordination of all forms of educa- 
tion. 

(b) The recognition of the claim of the individual! 
upon the State for a complete provision of educational 
opportunity and of adaptation of this provision to 
special needs, as shown in the proposals— 

(i) To establish nursery schools for very young chil- 
dren and the release of such children from the obliga- 
tion of attending the formal instruction in a public 
elementary school ; 

(ii) To improve the teaching of boys and girls in 
the upper standards of elementary schools; 

(iii) To make better provisions for the intellectual, 
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moral, and physical discipline of young persons during 
the period of adolescence; 

(iv) To provide maintenance allowances for more 
promising pupils; 

(v) To differentiate beeen the educational needs of 
rural and of urban districts. 

(c) The recognition that the work of education cannot 
be effectively done without— 

(i) Better salaries and better prospects for teachers; 

(ii) A greater number of teachers in proportion to 
the number of pupils ; 

(iii) A reduction in the number of examinations 
which may be taken ın schools. 

The association further hopes that the leaving age 
for all pupils in elementary schools without exemption 
will be fixed for the present not earlier than the last 
day of the term in which a pupil reaches the age of 
fourteen vears, and that the leaving age may be raised 
to fifteen within the next few vears; that the continued 
education of young persons who have left school ana 


are below the age of eighteen years may occupy not. 


fewer than twenty hours of the daytime in each week, 
and may be largely of a general rather than a technical 
character. 

That this conference is of opinion with regard to 


) university education that :— 


(a) There should be a common standard of entrance, 
accepted by all the universities of the British Empire, 
and Greek should not be a compulsory subject. 

(b) Though gratefully recognising the boon which 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge conferred 
upon the higher education of women by throwing open 
their examinations for degrees in honours, we hope the 
time is at hand when the corresponding degrees also 
will be thrown open to women. 

(c) More entrance. scholarships are urgently needed, 
with maintenance and travelling allowances for those 
not resident in a university town; these scholarships 
are needed for all subjects, but especially, at the pre- 
sent time, for medicine. There should be an upward 
age limit for all entrance scholarship examinations. 

(d) Any scholarship to be held at a university 
awarded to a girl candidate under the age of eighteen 
should be held over until the candidate reaches that 
age, 

That this conference welcomes the constitution of 
the Secondary-School Examinations Council, since it 
regards the formation of a co-ordinating authority as 
an indispensable element in the reform of examinations. 
But the conference regrets that Circular 996 does not 
clearly provide for the inclusion on the council of an 
adequate proportion of teachers in secondary schools. 

That the Home Secretary be urged ta use his influ- 
ence with the police authorities to secure the adoption 
in other districts of such regulations regarding the 
age of street collectors as are now in force in the 
metropolitan area. 

That the Home Secretary be again approached with 
a vlew to the enforcement of stringent regulations on 
the management of kinemas, and that such regulations 
be made universal and not limited to the metropolitan 
area only. 

That this conference reaffirms the resolution carried 
unanimously in 1907, viz. :—That the conference would 
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welcome on educational grounds the substitution of tł 
metric system for that of existing imperial standard 

That regulations should not be imposed upo 
secondary schools without first being submitted to tł 
associations representing secondary schools. 

That the Executive Committee be requested | 
initiate a Press campaign with regard to girls’ educ 
tion, 

Upon the subject of salaries, the resolutions passe 
were :— 

(a) That the Joint Committee of the Headmistress 
and Assistant-mistresses be asked to take immediati 
action as to the method of allocation of the new grar 
with the view of increasing salaries. 

(b) That, since the new Regulations state that tt 
grant, if sanctioned, will be payable for the scho 
vear 1916-17, the proper proportion of such grant sha 
be expended for temporary additions or permanent it 
creases to salaries as from the date when the ne 
grant became operative. But from September, 191’ 
this proportion of the grant be used entirely for ir 
creasing salaries in accordance with the expresse 
intention of the President of the Board of Educatio 
in his speech on the Supplementary Estimates, 

(c) That this meeting affirms the desirability c 
salary scales l | 

The following resolutions carried by the conferenc 
last year were reaffirmed, viz. :— 

(1) That any qualification accepted by the Board c 
Education for entrance to a training college shoul: 
carry with it a certificate. 

(2) That the Board of Education be requested t 
recognise as qualified for admission to a training col 
lege :— 

(a) Candidates who have obtained a school certificat 
granted by the various examination boards which hav. 
accepted the principles of Circular 849; 

(b) Candidates who have not obtained a school cer 
tificate, but at one and the same examination hav 
passed in English, history or geography, arithmetic 
and two other subjects (of which history or geography 
may be one). 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


C a has had many losse: 
in this war, but none perhaps more 
grievous than that of Lt.-Col. Harry Kemble 
D.S. O., M.C., commanding the 23rd London 
Regiment. He joined the staff at Charterhouse 
in 1901, and the thirteen years of his time there 
—for he “joined up” at the outbreak of war— 
were very full years—full of usefulness and 
happiness to others. He held a commission ir 
the school O.T.C., and was Major Smart’s 
right-hand man. He “ran” the choir verv 
efficiently and keenly, after Mr. Girdlestone’s 
departure. He became house tutor of Hodg- 
sonites when Mr. Bryant took over that house. 
He loved his work and his games, his 
colleagues and his boys. Everything he 
did was thorough and genuine, and he was 
more than popular he was loved by all whe 
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had the privilege to know him. With these 
¿rand credentials he was bound to prove 
ı successful leader of men in the field, and his 
-harterhouse nickname, “The Coionel,’’ be- 
ame in due course his proper title of address. 
He went to the front in March, 1915, and was 
nentioned in dispatches in January, 1916 and 
wiz, being awarded both the Military Cross 
ind the D.S.O. He had been in command of 
s battalion for more than a year, when, on 
lne 7th, he was dangerously wounded, and 
aed two days later. If he had lived a few 
hours longer, he would have known that the 
men, whom he had trained, did more than 
‘sstce to their commander at the taking of 
ihe Messines Ridge. He spent two days of 
us last leave at Charterhouse, had two glorious 
zmes of fives, which he played and loved so 
sell, and seemed to all to be happier and 
aouder, if a little quieter, than ever before. 
He felt that he had done well, but he mourned 
ue loss of many of his brave fellows. The 
ws of his dangerous wounds reached 
Charterhouse on Sunday, June roth, and early 
ot Monday morning the flag ying at half- 
mast on Green silently told the school of 
ue death of a loved friend and a gallant 
wldier. 
~% # 

THE announcement of the approaching 
urement ot Miss Rigg, to take effect at 
Christmas, from the post of headmistress of 
ħe Mary Datchelor School, Camberwell, 
ame with surprise to many who find it 
äfħcult to dissociate the school from 
"s creator, its first headmistress. The 
xhool, one of the older established London 
<hools, has been a pioneer in girls’ education, 
parucularly, perhaps, through the training 
cllege which for so long was carried on at 
ine school—a pioneer in the creation of the 
aching profession; and very much of the 
value of its work has come from the wisdom of 
ts headmistress. Miss Rigg is pre-eminently 
è teacher, and it is an instance of her remark- 
dle powers of work that even when the 
Shool contained well over 400 girls, she still 
kept a good deal of the teaching in her own 
hands. Her own culture is so real and sound 
that she has been the best possible guide for 
siris growing up among the confusing currents 
modern literature. The task of a head- 
mistress calls for an understanding of wideiy 
salt he temperaments. The Mary Datchelor 
i ni always been large, and the numbers 
ee S who have passed through the school 
oat ate indeed. But no member of the 
ee ding went for help or advice in illness or 
hag “old culties, or any old pupil, no matter 
svmpathy Who required help in her career or 
y in trouble, failed to obtain what 
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she required. Miss ‘Rigg’s interest in the 
subsequent careers of her girls has always 
been lively and her memory unfailing. Her 
most outstanding characteristic, however, is 
that which has distinguished all the great 
leaders of women’s education—a sense of duty 
so dominating that it is all-pervading. Neither 
friendship, nor pleasure, nor personal pre- 
dilection—nothing has come before duty 
towards the school. It is because from Miss 
Rigg they have learnt the great lesson of 
duty, and have: seen duty combined with a` 
loving and gracious personality, that so many 
of the younger generation of teachers look 
back on their connection with her with un- 
dying gratitude. She carries with her into 
retirement the good wishes of all who have 
ever come under her influence.. 


+ k # 


r 


LT.-CoL. J. H. Cuapwick, who was killed 
in action on May 2nd, was one of the most 
promising of our younger men. His career 
at Trinity and afterwards as an inspector for 
the Board of Education has been referred to’ 
in the newspapers, and his rapid promotion 
in his regiment, where he earned the respect 
and affection of all, has attracted notice. But 
those who knew him in the earlier days at 
Borough Road College will rather dwell on 
the simplicity of his character and the solid 
strength of his life, even when he was but 
emerging from boyhood. He was a great 
influence with his fellows, though he was the 
last to suspect it; and in his successes, which 
crowded one another, he never thought, as so 
many do, of turning an unseeing eye on the 
elementary school which now laments the foss 
of one of the finest of her children. 

* + ë * 


THE chief criticism levelled against the 
membership of the new committee on salaries 
is that the small number of women represents 
the women who are a large majority of the 
teachers. The chairman of the committee 
possesses a knowledge of the work of the Lon- 
don Education Committee, and has had ‘a 
considerable amount of judicial experience. 
The education authorities are well represented 
by Dr. Brackenbury, Mr. Alsop, and, Mr. 
Mellish. Dr. Brackenbury is the president of 
the Association of Education Committees; Mr. 
Alsop is the chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Municipal Corporations’ Com- 
mittees Association, and also chairman of the 
Liverpool Education Committee; and Mr. 
Mellish is chafrman of the Nottinghamshire 
Education Committee. Administrators are 
represented in the persons of Mr. Pullinger, 
the Director of Education for Wiltshire, and 
Mr. A. R. Pickles, the Director of Education 
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for Burnley. The teachers of elementary 
schools are represented by Mr. Underwood 
and Mr. Crook, and by Mr. Pearson and Miss 
Cleghorn, while Mr. Frank Roscoe represents 
the element of co-ordination with other 
branches of the profession. 


* * 


AT the request of the~council of the Girls’ 


Public Day School Trust, Miss Escott, head- 
mistress of Shefheld High School, who 


= 


delivered her presidential address to the Asso-. 


ciation of Headmistresses early in June, is 
moving to Clapham High School in succes- 
sion to Miss Paul, who is retiring on account 
of ill-health. Clapham High School demands 
exceptional organising powers in its head- 
mistress, since it is the centre of no fewer than 
four courses of training for teachers. During 
Miss Paul’s recent absence Miss E. S. Lees, 
the capable representative of the Assistant- 
mistresses’ .\ssociation on the Registration 
Council, has been acting as headmistress. She 
is a woman of wide experience of education, 
whose knowledge ot present-day problems is at 
least as great as that of most headmistresses. 
* * x 


EDUCATION is recognised in the list of 
Birthday Honours; indeed, one might say 
four aspects of it: the benefactor in Sir 
Wailliam Lever, who is promoted to the peer- 
age; the Parliamentary educationist in Sir 
Philip Magnus, the member for London 
University, who has received a baronetcy; 
the organiser in Mr. Graham Balfour, the 
Director of Education for Staffordshire; and 
the inspectorate in Mr. Fishwick, Sub- 
Inspector of Schools of the Board of Educa- 


tion. 


* * * 


ONE of the most effective criticisms of 
university education, which, perhaps, is 
applicable to education as a whole, comes 
from the trenches. A university under- 
graduate home on leave met the master of his 
college, and acknowledged that among other 
subjects of conversation in the trenches was 
university reform. Forthwith the master in- 
quired what kind of university reform was 
most popular. The reply came in the ques- 
tion: “ Why don’t you teach at the universities 
some subject'in which we are interested ?” 

* 


* * 


Tue death is announced of Mr. W. J. 
Butcher, formerly headmaster of Ashbourne 
Grammar School, Derbyshire. Mr. Butcher 
was a graduate of the Universitv of London, 
and was a master at the Yorkshire Society’s 
School, at Manor House School, at Emanuel 
School, Wandsworth, and at Tiflins’ School, 
Kingston-on-Thames, before becoming head- 
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included among those who have been broug 
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master of Ashbourne Grammar School 
1844. For some time he was also lect 
under the Education Committee of the Sur 
County Council. 


IQI7 


k * * 


THE name of Temp. Capt. G. T. Hank 
of the Oxtord and Bucks Light Infantry, 


to the notice of the Secretary of State for Wi 
for valuable services rendered in connectid 
with the war. Mr. Hankin was formerly 4 
energetic member of the Assistant-master 
Association. He then went to the Board 4 
Education as an inspector in the Secondar 


School Branch. 


* * * 


Mr. F. W. R. Brown, for fourteen vea 
science master at St. Dunstan’s College, Ca 
ford, was killed in action on Mav 6th. M 
Brown was a Londoner and a graduate ¢ 
London University. He had been a membe 
of the Assistant-masters’ Association for som 
years, and had taken great interest in the wor 


of the association, 
* 


` * * 

AMONG other schoolmasters who have bee 
killed at the front are Mr. J. W. Parry, c 
Richmond County School; Mr. C. R. Pries 
of St. Neot’s School, Eversley; Mr. Coward 
of Newcastle High School; and Mr. Mitche: 
of the Merchant Taylors’ School. Ot Mr 
Mitchell the senior major of his battalic 
writes: “I cannot tell in words the noblenes 
of his life and work amongst our officers an 
men. To all ranks alike, ofiicers and men, k 
set the greatest example of stout- hearted 
courageous, yet a humble and cheerful Chris 
tian life.” 


* * * . 
THe Rev. H. CosTLEY-W HITE has bee 
appointed principal of Liverpool College 


Mr. Costlev-White was educated at Malvern 
and at Balliol College, Oxford. He was | 
master from’ 1901-3 at Sherborne School, a 
at Rugby School from 1903-10. He ee 
held for a short period the headmastership a 
Bradfield College, after which he returned t 
Rugby as a master. 
* 
THe Rev. F. G. Forper, of Charterhous 
School, has been appointed headmaster of th 
Grammar School, Skipton. Mr. Forder wa 
educated at St. Olave’s Grammar Schoo! 
Southwark. and at Christ’s College, Cam 
bridge. He has been a science master a 


Charterhouse since 1906. 
* * 


* k 


# 


Miss Brew, of Northampton High School 
has been appointed headmistress of Wickhan 
High School in succession to Miss Christie 

ONLOOKER. 
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1 EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND 
i PRACTICE.! 


By Miss A. E. Escort. 
High School for Girls, Sheffield. 


THE vear 1917 will be a memorable one in the his- 
$v of the world, and also in the history of education. 
}norable in the history of the world because we 
fst that it will mark the approaching downfall of 
he most tyrannical and brutal power that civilisation 
es ever known; memorable in the history of educa- 
kr because we hope—and indecd have reason to be- 
kve that the hope will be realised—that it will mark 
®© rise of an educational policy both comprehensive 
ed enlightened. 

The appointment as President of the Board of Edu- 
ation of a man of wide educational experience who 
was an inside knowledge of the conditions both of the 
Jder University of Oxford with its humanistic tradi- 
mons, and of one of the youngest of our universities 
— university situated in a great industrial centre, 
aipting itself to the commerce of a world-famous city 
-makes us confident that the nation will not neglect the 
great opportunity which has arisen. Mr. Fisher, 
bore his appointment to the Board, realised that the 
tm had come for problems of reconstruction to be 
tought out, and in the early autumn of 1916 he con- 
vzd a conference at the University of Sheffield, when 
the many schemes which have occupied the time and 
ù:ught of all educational bodies during the past few 
a were fully discussed. In his speech on April 

i the President showed that educational advance was 
a until the nation was prepared to spend 
mre money to enable it to call to its service a much 
arger and better equipped body of teachers than here- 
wore. He made it clear that the profession must be 
made attractive if it is to compete with the many other 
rroessions—constantly increasing in number—which 
xe demanding the services of women. The work of 


‘lucatian, one of the most important, if not 
“e most important, factors of our national life, must 
‘fist in its service sympathetic able women, 


inj, having enlisted them, it is for the nation to see 
"2 it that educational efficiency is retained. Better 
waries and the knowledge that there will be a pen- 
son at the end of their service will do much, but not all, 
‘wards this end. We must all have known teachers 
sho, when they should have been spending time or 
money, or both, on ‘re-creating’’ themselves, have 
tad to deny themselves in order to put aside a pittance 
fr sickness or old age. We all believe in wise giving, 
“ise spending, and wise saving, but with the salaries 
‘hat many teachers have had, the ‘‘saving"’ has been 
cthcult indeed. This we hope will soon be a thing 
c£ the past. But the Government cannot do all. 
iicads of schools must do their part if teachers, and 
‘trough them their pupils, are to have more ‘‘life.” 
lf a teacher is not given the opportunity to be in 
‘such with life and its realities her teaching must in 
ime suffer. Education is worth little unless it tends 
to the development of the whole human being, and 
a teacher who lives her life within the school walls 


-_— 


l Presidential address delivered to the Association of Headmistresses on 
Jane èth, 1917. 
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and in uncongenial lodgings must soon cease to view 
life as a whole. Times have changed, and there are 
now far more possibilities for teachers to take part in 
the civic life around them than was formerly the case, 
and it is for heads to see that there are both time and 
opportunity for such participation. May I even dare to 
suggest that it might be well for some of us to attend 
fewer committee meetings, and hand on some of our 
duties and privileges to members of our staff? 
Governing bodies would do well to follow the pre- 
cedent alreadv established in some schools and colleges 
which free their teachers for a term or longer at the 
end of every seven years of service for this ‘‘re- 
creation" of mind and body. Part of the new grant 
might well be allocated to this purpose. If governing 
bodies and heads will thus work together to attract 
to the teaching profession the right type of teacher, a 
recruiting campaign might be started with good heart, 
since we shall be able to give to parents, students, 
and scholars alike the promise of great national ser- 
vice which will fit the rising generations for the 
important work before them. But such a campaign 
must not be delaved. Schemes of reform must 
remain schemes until we have teachers. We welcome 
the suggestion of nursery and continuation schools, 
but we have our part to do in helping to staff them. 
In our great cities, small country towns, and remote 
rural districts the problem will, in each case, be 
different, and those of us who are responsible for 
education must help to think out the best plan for 
the district in which we live. In large industrial 
centres it may be well’ to have nursery schools for 
children from two to six years of age. But may I say. 
in passing that there is a growing feeling that in 
normal times the mother is the right person to have 
charge of the child up to two vears of age, and the 
State would do well to grant pensions to mothers who 
must without such aid act as breadwinners? This 
would seem a more human plan, and should be better 
for both mother and children than the establishment 
of créches for children below the age of two. Much 
could be said as to the ideal building and equipment 
of nursery schools, but this is not the place, so I will 
content myself with saying that we need teachers 
specially trained for this work, who will put health, 
the formation of right habits, and play before instruc- 
tion. A valuable work might be done in these schools 
under wise guidance to foster habits of self-control, 
so sadly lacking in young people of the present day. 
The importance of right education—I do not mean 
instruction—up to the age of six is too little realised. 
How many so-called educated parents, indeed, think 
that nothing beyond physical oversight is needed for 
children under seven As to the education between 
six and fourteen, can we not back up our colleagues 
in the elementary schools by protesting against the 
false economy which pushes children into a higher 
standard before mental growth warrants it, in order 
to make room in the lower standards? When shall 
we learn and act on the knowledge that a forced pace 
causes stunted growth? | 
Every child able to profit by a secondary education 
should, as a rule, pass into a secondary school, 
without fee, by the age of eleven, since many new 
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subjects must be begun, and these should be taken | arrange that each of the three groups shall be repr 


gradually. If no child of sufficient promise is to be 
debarred from such education more secondary schools 
“must be built and more teachers trained. 

For those who stay on at the elementary schools 
until they are fourteen continuation schools must come 
in the near future, and it is the duty of everyone who 
cares for the development of the individual and the 
future of the nation to give most serious thought to 
the working of such schools. More places will be 
wanted in elementary schools if children are to stay 
until the end of the term in which their fourteenth 
birthday occurs, and it might be well to coftsider the 
housing of both nursery and continuation schools in 
buildings specially adapted for the purposes, and use 
the present buildings for the six- to fourteen-vear-olds. 

If employers will enter into the scheme for con- 
tinuation work, as there is every promise they will 
do, it seems that plans might be devised—possibly 
differing in, and according to, different districts and 
part-time occupations—by which the buildings could be 
used before 5 p.m. bv two sets of scholars. In the 
evening they might be used for recreation, popular 
lectures, choral singing, etc., at all of which attend- 
ance should be voluntary. The compulsory day curri- 
-culum should include history, with literature, civics, 
commercial geography, drawing, singing, physical 
exercises, with wise talks on sex hygiene given by a 
man and woman doctor to boys and girls respectively, 
preferably by those keenly interested in social work. 
Possibly in large cities it would be well to arrange 
different crafts in different schools to suit varying occu- 
pations. There are at the present moment women 
students in our training colleges admirably fitted to do 
a great part of the work in continuation schools, and 
if, as does not seem unlikely, it becomes imperative, 
for economic reasons, to open continuation schools 
immediately on the conclusion of the war, it would be 
well to know beforehand what teachers could be called 
upon for this all-important work. 

I have touched on, very inadequately, some of the 
reforms which will call on the best intellect of the coun- 
try and on the sympathy of those who have intimate 
knowledge of young life, if the reforms are to result 
in true liberty and full development of the individual. 

As regards secondary schools, we heartily welcome 
the proposed extension of grants to younger children, 
the endeavour to encourage advanced work in schools, 
as well as the provision for the increased remuneration of 
teachers, to which I referred earlier. All these reforms 
should tend to secure a higher standard of efficiency. 
But unless there is much latitude given, and unless 
there is wise and helpful co-operation between the 
Board of Education, the local authorities, and the heads 
of schools, more harm than good may result from the 
suggested ‘‘advanced courses” in mathematics and 
‘science, classics and modern studies. 

The Regulations state that in the majority of schools 
the effective organisation of an “advance course” is 
not at present possible. It also suggests that in most 
schools not more than one of such courses should be 
organised, probably two in a large school, and in rare 
cases all three. It is furthermore suggested that local 
authorities and governing bodies should endeavour to 


sented at a school or schools within the area, so th 
overlapping, as well as the total absence of provisi 
for any of the three groups, may be avoided. This seer 
to imply that schools must be definitely planned 

specialise in one, in the case of a large school 

two, of the groups, and also that a grant will n 
be sanctioned except in the case of very advanced wor 
If pupils want to specialise in a group not taken 

that particular school, they must be transferred 

another school, and, in the case of smaller towns, th 
would necessitate the payment of maintenance gran 
or travelling expenses. 

Supposing pupils knew when they entered a secon 
ary school in what subjects they would speciali 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen, the parents cou 
choose the school accordingly; but such is rarely t! 
case. What, then, will be the effect of transferen 
at the age of sixteen or so on the pupil, on the rest 
the school, and on the staff? Total uprooting at suc 
an age seems as though it would be disastrous to tl 
individual, especially if the secondary school was n 
entered until the age of twelve. Just at the tin 
when, as members of the Sixth Form, the pupi 
would be getting that increased responsibility whic 
tends to self-development, they would be plunged in! 
new surroundings, where they were strangers to the 
fellow-pupils, and where they would find it difficult, 
not impossible, to make their influence felt. The 
too, what would be the effect on the school if those t 
whom ‘it would naturally look for leadership wet 
removed just as their power was being realised 
Still further, could we ever hope to get first-rate teac! 
ing in our Middle Forms if the teacher knew that sf 


“was condemned never to have a chance of advance 


work in her subjects? On the other hand, we cannc 
but see that such a scheme would result in the savin: 
of teaching power—a vital matter in these days. Bu 
can it be carried out without irreparable loss to th 
individual and to the school? In conference I believ 
that some plan might be.devised, e.g, in towns wit! 
more than one school it might be possible so t 
arrange the time-table that pupils might interchang 
for certain periods in the week and still belong to th: 
school which they have come to look upon as thri 
own, but some other scheme would have to be though 
out for isolated schools. 

Much of the difficulty in girls’ schools would bi 
done away with if transference affected only those o 
outstanding power who would be likely to take : 
high place in an honours degree list. But the fear 
is that governing bodies would discourage advanc<« 
work unless the special grant were available, or, in 
the case where several schools were under the same 
authority, would transfer girls, contrary to the advice 
of the headmistress, in order to make up “a reason. 
able number’? for the course which is a necessary 
condition before the special grant is sanctioned. | 
have pointed out a few only of the difficulties I foresee. 
and my sole reason for dwelling on them is that if we 
are to secure the good without an undue amount ot 
evil, the authorities must proceed cautiously, and must 
enforce the giving of much liberty to heads of schools to 
take them into consultations before changes are made. 
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Another scheme which must have our immediate and | ledge of mathematics, and the mathematical teacher a 
rious attention, a scheme which will be fraught with | working knowledge of chemistry and physics. In the 
anger unless there is the same close co-operation | beginning of general elementary science it would be 
¢:ween the authorities and the teachers, is the enlarg- | very helpful for one teacher to take both the science 
ng of the areas for the ‘control of higher education. | and mathematics in a form, and it is scarcely necessary 
Ve have been told that such action would stimulate | to say that in advanced work the mathematical teacher 
cogress and improve organisation. But -there is a | should have a knowledge of physics. But this is not 
anger very real to many—that of increased bureau- | always the case, since mathematics may be an arts: 
racy. The saccess of such a scheme will seem to | subject. 

«pend largely on the control which is exercised in the Section 7, chap. ii. of the new Regulations states :— 
toice of representatives on any such governing com- | “A curriculum including two languages other than 
nittee. Surely on any committee: controlling higher | English, but making no provision for instruction in 
ducation of a given area it is not too much to ask | Latin, will only be approved where the Board is 
hat there should be representatives both of a neigh- | satisfied that the omission of Latin is for the educa- 
naring university and of secondary schools in the | tional advantage of the school.” 

BEvea(us Some such composition as that of the There seems to be considerable diversity of opinion 
\ecthern Universities’ Joint Matriculation Board | in schools where two languages other than English are 
wuld be feasible, widened as might prove necessary. | taught, first as to what this second language should 

One hesitates to think that in the past some of the | be, and secondly, at what age each should be begun. 
xal education authorities have chosen their co-opted Schools that have begun French at the age of_ten or 
ambers, not because of the expert advice they would | earlier, and then added Latin for four years from 
te capable of giving, but because they would be | the age of twelve to that of sixteen, have found the 
‘4 sugible quantities. But in practice this is what has | latter language not only of great educational value in 
sppened, and many of the difficulties which have | itself, but also a real help to English and an excel- 
ren could have been avoided if governing bodies of | lent foundation for the later study of other languages. 
“ondary schools and training colleges had been | Jf there is a thorough—not necessarily advanced— 
ciged to select representatives from universities and | knowledge of French and Latin when the first exam- 
siaols, one from. each, at least, a woman where | ination is taken, progress in other languages will be 
zomen students and girls were concerned. rapid when specialisation becomes possible. i 

lf vou will bear with me, there is one other subject on At the end of the four years it is questionable 
stich I wish to speak very shortly. Itis with real hesita- | whether'a girl’s time is wisely spent in going on with 
tea that I venture to mention “curriculum,” which | Latin unless she shows real promise of doing advanced 
maay will think has been discussed ad nauseam. My | work in the subject. Further, no scheme of education 
niy excuse is that if schools get the increased grant | can be considered liberal or complete unless it includes 
‘ich has been asked for in the Estimates, there may | music. The supreme value of music to humanity has 
* some money to spare on equipment after there has | been proved beyond question during the last three 
ten a generous allocation to salaries. Another | strenuous years, and of its great value as an educative. 
Saker will, I hope, advocate the teaching of domestic power there is abundant evidence from the times of 
-ibiects to every girl, irrespective of her intellectual | the ancient-Greeks to the present day. In England, 
‘ower, So I need not dwell on that except to emphasise | so long ago as 1353, Dr. Christopher Tye wrote that 
æ point that such teaching must be preceded by a | music was "very necessarye for studentes after theyr 
‘curse of general elementary experimental science, and studye to fyle theyr wyttes.”” And it is just this 
"nat up to the age of sixteen the scientific aim should | sharpening, this stimulating of the intellect and 
-tedominate. j imagination which gives the subject of music, when 

From inquiries which have been made it is clear | rightly taught, an educative value second to none in 
‘nat there is not sufficient laboratory accommodation | the curriculum: Now, by music I do not mean learn- 
in many schools to allow of as much experimental ing merely to play an instrument, but some such 
sork as is needed. The teaching of botany too often | scheme of work as that outlined in the interesting little 
‘allows that of nature-study in the lower school, with- book, “The Musical Education of the Child,” 2 or in 
cut being preceded by a course of elementary chem--| © Music as a Language.”? These schemes include 
sry and physics, and is treated as a classroom rather aural training, harmony, sight-singing, and musicaf 
ian as a laboratory subject. Such botany teaching appreciation, subjects which must be taught by trained 
sas very little educational value, is not science in any | and experienced teachers in class, and from an educa- 
“nse of the word, and can give no scientific training. | tional point of view. Work of this kind is already 
A knowledge of the structure, growth, and function being done in a few schools. 

#1 plants cannot be understood without a knowledge We all recognise the valuable training given to our 
* elementary chemistry and physics. And these must | children by the study of drawing and colour work 
* treated experimentally, which is not possible with- | Ts it too much to hope that within the next few years 
out adequate laboratories. | we. may see the sister art of music entered as a class 

Science in girls’ schools ought to be greatly de- subject on the time-table of every school in the king- 
veloped as part of a liberal education and with special | dom? It is only thus that we can get intelligent and 
reference to life around them. appreciative listeners. 

: woun be oe the interest of both science and ot 2 By Stewart Macpherson. (Joseph Williams and Co.) 
mathematics if the science teacher had a good know- ô By E. Home. (Oxford University Press.) 
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Two practical difliculties may present themselves : 
first, the lack of trained teachers, and secondly, the 
difficulty of finding other work to make a full-time 
post for the teacher when found. Would it not be 
possible for such teachers to widen their training so 


as to include elocution, by -which I mean 
clear enunciation and articulation, a subject 
which is too often woefully neglected? I know 
the thought will be in some of your minds: 


"* How are we to find time for any more subjects?” 
My answer is, “ By cutting down the time given to 
others,” and when examinations become more rational 
I fully believe that this can be done without impairing 
efficiency. | 


Let us honestly ask ourselves: “Is our curriculum ` 


better fitted for developing the go per cent. or the 10 
per cent.? In after-life which will give the 90 per 
cent. more real heip and enjoyment, advanced mathe- 
matics or the knowledge of home crafts, the power of 
appreciating good music or of writing correct Latin 
prose?” 

Let the 10 per cent. do the advanced work, but Iet 
the 90 per cent., after they have had the training that 
all need in ‘intellectual initiative and in mental 
facility,” give their time to the humanities, science of 
everyday life, arts and crafts. 

I cannot bring these fragmentary thoughts to a 
close without paying a tribute to the men and women 
who have made such splendid use of the very imper- 
fect education which was open to them. The heroes 
of the Navy and Army, the million women who are 
doing so well work to which prior to 1914 they were 
utterly unaccustomed, deserve our undying admiration. 
If an inadequate education can produce such results, 
what will the nation: not achieve when we get nearer 
true education ? 

In conclusion I should like to quote a passage from 
Mr. Clutton-Brock’s introduction to Mr. Kenneth 
Richmond’s *‘ Permanent Values in Education” :— 

“Our ideal must be to educate all as men and 
women, as members of the nation, so that all may be 
able to enjoy the fullness of that life which the nation 
offers to its children. Jf we have that purpose we 
shall communicate it also to those whom we teach; 
our whole education will be quickened by it, and we 
shall. find a new meaning in the words, ‘ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of these little ones, ye have 
done it unto Me.’” 


Since I wrote these words Circular 996 has been 
presented to us, and whilst we heartily welcome the 
establishment of a representative body to deal with the 
question of examinations in secondary schools, the 
first duty of which will be to remove the burden of the 
multiplicity of examinations, we cannot but regret the 
constitution of the council. One-half of the repre- 
sentatives will probably be drawn from the examining 
bodies of the universities, only one of which bodies is 
sufficiently enlightened to have acting teachers on its 
board. It is difficult to see how adequate reform of 
examinations is to be carried out by a council of 
which half the members have vested interests in the 
examinations which are to be reformed. But we must 
take hope from the words :—" The council will, in the 
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first instance, be constituted as laid down in Cir 
lar 996.” 

The circular also tells us that “the council will a 
be at liberty to submit to the co-ordinating author 
[i.e. the Board of Education] from time to time sı 
gestions for the improvement of the scheme of exa 
inations, especially with the view of keeping the exa 
inations in touch with the development of new stud 
and methods in schools.” Our particular interest is 
the scheme of reform for the examinations of gi 
which we feel will be urgent in the near future, a 
Circular 996 makes absolutely no provision for t 
inclusion of women on the council. We know wec 
safely trust ourselves to the present Registrati 
Council and the Northern Matriculation Board to s 
that women are not excluded; but should the incl 
sion of women on a council dealing with the examir 
tion of all the girls in secondary schools in the kin 
dom be dependent on such chance election ? 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN 
WALES. 


THE recently issued annual report of the Board 
Education under Section 15 of the Welsh Intermedia 
Education Act shows, like the report of last year, 
record of arrested development in the matter of accor 
modation and equipment, but of continued progress | 
efficiency, maintained under increasingly difficult coi 
ditions. Physical training is beginning to recei 
attention, but neither the time given to the work n 
the provision of accommodation, material, and staff 
as yet adequate. The Board regrets that swimmin 
does not receive due encouragement, even when facil 
ties for it exist; in one school known to the write 
the chairman of the governors for years urged th 
provision of a swimming bath, but the County Educ: 
tion Committee, which maintained the buildings, re 
fused, even at a time when an opportunity was afforde 
by the carrying out of extensive alterations. Scho¢ 
libraries are again mentioned, and the attention c 
those responsible for them is directed to the Board’ 
publication, ‘‘A Nation and its Books,” which contain 
a (by no means complete) list of books in Welsh an 
relating to modern Wales. Schools are assured tha 
they have no need to fear for their own material suc 
cess and that of their pupils by reason of giving du 
attention to the language and literature of the country 

Domestice subjects are not sufficiently fostered in girls 
schools. A percentage of 24-2 of the girls go into th 
elementary branch of the teaching profession, whl 
39 per cent. remain at home. Cookery and needle 
work are generally taught, laundry work, housewilery 
and hygiene less commonly; several schools have 3 
completely furnished sitting-room, kitchen, and bed. 
room, which are used for practice in housecraft; but 
laundry work is difficult to arrange. In a certain 
school in Glamorgan an elaborate room was fitted up, 
with ventilated room, steam-heated drving chamber. 
etc., but was disused and turned to other purposes 
because the girls would not bring things from home 
to wash, the school dusters did not provide sufficient 
practice, and the expedient of using tablecloths as 
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wrs and then sending them to be washed seemed 
e educationally and economically unjustifiable. 

“© most interesting part of the report is that which 
a5 with the attempt made at Welshpool Bovs’ Inter- 
date School to give a rural bias to the teaching, 
wy preserving the purely “liberal” character of the 
2g for pupils intending to enter the universities 
tow professions. The undoubted value of this 
‘ud seems to lie in the stimulus given to the pupils. 
is asking more than the average boy is capable of 
‘Apect him to see the future value of the apparently 
‘usted activities he is expected to pursue. In the 
1 Form he probably comes near enough to “years 
uxretion”’ to get a glimpse of the unity of know- 
gs and of the bearing of the subjects of his curri- 
tn on his future life and character. A wise 
wter will introduce such notions at the earliest and 
m opportunity, but his efforts will be all the more 
xessiul if they are part of a definitely stated and 
wraily understood school plan. The danger of the 
od lies in the possibility that the school may get 
* in appearance, and in fact, a *' trade school.” It 
at the business of a secondary school to train 
mers or engineers or dyers, and it is failing in its 
wif the pupils are taught only such chemistry or 
scematics as will be " useful to them in their work.” 
isis only another form of cramming. But when the 
“oles and the chief facts of a subject are thor- 
zay taught, while the importance of their applica- 
ia work and business is vividly present to the mind 
‘3 pupil, he is likely to give his attention to them 
"la zest which is at present far too uncommon. 

Tze most melancholy part of the report is that which 
ik with figures. It is satisfactory to note an in- 
“se of 898 pupils in the ror schools, now making 
‘sal of 16,100. But the salary figures are an 
«wnt appeal for the proper application of the Fisher 
ns Eleven headmasters and two headmistresses 
"more than £500 a year; eleven and thirteen re- 
“tvely get less than £300—which is quite in- 
rquate; the figure of all new Glamorgan appoint- 
ts. £300—L10—£350, is no salary to attract 
“te men and women. The assistants are, of 
"se, still worse off; three men and no women get 
=) 123 men and 344 women get less than £150, 
atom five men and thirty-one women get less 
mi £100 a year. Comment is needless, but this 
ite of things will have to be altered, and that before 
“ More money is spent on the other matters dear 
‘he heart of the average governor. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


GENERAL. 

Two articles which appear elsewhere in this issue 
“alwith the Departmental Committee appointed by the 
Tedent of the Board of Education to inquire into 
ea which should determine the construction 
he = at salary for teachers in elementary schools, 
i ‘gard being had to locality, duties, qualifications, 
o and other considerations consistent with the 
a oe of the teaching service throughout the 
ia a a system conducive to the efficiency of 

ucation. The committee will be at liberty 


to illustrate any system of scales which it recom- 
mends by such specific sums of money as it thinks 
fit; but it is not asked to consider the question of 
the amounts by which existing scales of salary should 
be improved in particular areas, or the sources from 
which the amounts required for that purpose should 
be provided. Mr. Fisher intends also to deal with 
teachers in secondary, technical, and other schools by 
a further reference to a second committee connected 
with this committee in respect of both constitution and 
functions. The members of the committee already 
appointed are :—Sir H. L. Stephen (chairman), Miss 
M. M. Allan, Mr, J. W. Alsop, Dr. H. B. Bracken- 
bury, Miss I. Cleghorn, Mr. C. W. Crook, Mr. W. R. 
Davies, C.B., Miss I. A. Dickson, H.M.I., Mr. A. J. 
Flavell, Mr. H. Mellish, Mr. H. Pearson, Mr. A. R. 
Pickles, Mr. W. Pullinger, Mr. F. Roscoe, Mr. T. H.J. 
Underdown, Miss Hermione Unwin, and the Rev. D. H. 
Williams, with Mr. A. H. Wood as secretary, to whom 
all communications should be addressed at the office 
of the Board of Education. 


ComMMENT has been made on more than one occasion 
in these columns on the small salaries paid to teachers 
in the education service of the Cape of Good Hope 
Province. It is announced that a new scale of salaries 
to date from April 1st is to be fixed by Ordinance of 
the Provincial Council. This sign of progress is 
reflected in the emoluments offered in the advertise- 
ments of vacancies in the Education Gazette, which 
are higher than they used to be, although they still 
seem somewhat inadequate. 


It is now many years since Huxley said that " what 
people call applied science is nothing but the applica- 
tion of pure science to particular classes of problems." 
There never was a time since Huxley’s day when these 
words did not need to be *‘rubbed in,” and there never 
was a time when they needed rubbing in more than at 
present, when the get-rich-quickly order of educational 
reformer thinks that industrial supremacy can be 
secured by the spread of technical instruction. Tech- 
nical instruction is indeed essential, but for its lasting . 
efficiency it is absolutely dependent on the disinterested 
pursuit of scientific investigation. By a coincidence 
which is, after all, perhaps not very curious, Huxley’s 
saying has recently been quoted by Sir R. T. Glaze- 
brook in his Rede lecture, in which he held that the 
universities must strive in the first place for the ad- 
vancement of pure science; and it has been adopted 
as the motto of the volume entitled ‘' Science and the 
Nation,” in which a band of distinguished specialists, 
all Cambridge men, work out the same theme, each 
with reference to his own branch of scientific inquiry. 
This book, just issued by the Cambridge University 
Press, is edited by the Master of Downing, and has an 
introduction by Lord Moulton. It illustrates by con- 
crete examples the real sources of progress in know- 
ledge, and makes clear to the layman the position of 
research as an indispensable factor in national pros- 
perity. 


Sir Henry NEwsOLT’s article on “ Poetry and Educa- 
tion ’’ in the June number of the English Review isa 
contribution of some weight towards the educational 
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controversy of the hour. A literary man, whose in- 
terests are yet essentially concrete—for a belief in the 
civilising mission of Britain may be said to be the 
inspiring motive of his poetry—he is specially fitted to 
hold the balance between the claims of humanistic and 
scientific studies. He is too much a practical man of 
the modern world to undervalue the necessity of scien- 
tific training, and too much a man of letters with an 
instinct for style and a lover of the best in literature 
to be content to deprive the coming generations of 
contact with the great imaginations of the past. 
Bearing this in mind, both sides will do well to ponder 
his words. For the classicist especially he has some 
useful advice. He recalls Wordsworth’s criticism: in 
“The Prelude” of the education of his day (the old 
classical curriculum), that it was occupied with 
“ formalities “ and failed to touch the heart. We may 
remember that Tennyson’s criticism in that fine early 
sonnet of his, ‘‘Therefore your halls, your ancient 
colleges” (to be found in the “ Life”), was just as 
severe and even more indignant. So Sir Henry, like 
his great predecessors, wants our literary education 


to be more really humane—to cultivate the heart and 


the imagination. “If we give up half the weck to 
science, we can perhaps no longer afford to teach 
literature as grammar or as archeology, but we shall 
still have ample time to teach it as literature.” And 
this literature is to include modern authors as well as 
ancient, and (as Wordsworth also wished) contem- 
porary poets. Lastly, the great writers should be pre- 
sented so far as possible whole; boys who read them 
without ‘frank guidance" lose “the incomparable 
lesson of their human infirmity and their superhuman 
nobility.” 

In the debate in the House of Lords on the public 
schools, as reported in the Times Educational Supple- 
ment for June 14th, the Earl of Crawford, speaking 
for the Board of Education, pleaded for co-ordination 
between the public schools and other secondary schools 
with special reference to inspection and examinations. 
Of the seven' public schools, two—Harrow and Rugby 
—and of the 110 schools of the Headmasters’ Confer- 
ence, thirty-six, have been inspected by the Board of 
Education. The Royal Naval Schools at Dartmouth 
and Osborne have also been inspected. In the 
thousand secondary schools inspected by the Board 
there is preparation for no fewer than one hundred 
different current and specialised examinations, and 
in connection with the efforts of the Board to simplify 
this distracting and paralysing examinations system 
the public schools can, if they care to co-operate, con- 
tribute much towards educational progress. 


-Dr. H. B. BRACKENBURY presided over the annual 
mecting of the Association of Education Committees, 
and stated that abundance of inquiry has brought to 
light a remarkable unanimity of conclusion on some 
broad fundamental points with reference to the future 
of education in this country. Every boy and girl must 
be certain of a full period of school instruction until 
the fourteenth vear is completed. Schools or classes 
must be provided for continued education and super- 
vision “in some sufficient degree” of boys and giris 
between the ages of fourteen and -eighteen. All 
scholars who are found suitable should be able to pro- 
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ceed to the universities or higher technical co 
and provision should be fully made to secure 
such a higher education. Every child should 
some training in manual work or domestic s 
and in at least the basic principles and meth 
physical science; but. subject to these «definite 
visions, school curricula should be varied to su 
needs of a locality or of .a specific walk of 
Teachers should have a much improved status, gn 
increased emoluments, and a more perfect trainiq 


Tue President of the Board of Education, if 
address at the same meeting, entered a plea tha 
assembly of wise educational authorities should gi 
little concentrated light upon the suggestion that 
curriculum of the elementary schools should be: 
tailed. The Board attaches the greatest value ¢ 
thorough grounding in the “three R’s,’’ and ce 
subjects like gardening and nature-study have a sti 
lative effect which is beneficial to the study of the "t 
R’s’’; other studies have similar uses, and people 1 
not be in too great a hurry to condemn the multipl 
of subjects. Since elementary education shouk 
compulsory up to fourteen, the association has a | 
and important task in raising the level of secon 
education, which is, as a matter of commen kr 
ledge, the weakest part of our educational system 


Owi1ncG to the urgent demand for further acc 
modation for war staff which must be housed in 
immediate vicinity of the War Office and Admir: 
the offices of the Board of Education are to be rem: 
to a part of the buildings of the Victoria and A! 
Museum, South Kensington. Although the adm 
trative offices of the Board will be at South Kens 
ton, a sufficient number of rooms in Whitehall wil 
retained for the use of the President, Parliamen 
Secretary, and Permanent Secretary of the Board 
for conferences, deputations, and interviews. 
precise date on which the-Board will take up its- 
quarters, and the arrangements to be made for cc 
spondence during and after the actual period of 
moval, will be announced later. In the meant 
correspondence should continue to be addressec 
Whitehall in the usual way. 


Miss M. Sopuia JEVONS, a member of the Lor 
Education Committee, contributes to The Child 
April a brief account of the medical side of care c 
mittee work, in which she appeals for more wor 
on the care committees, with particular referenc 
the new development of ‘‘after-care” work. Altho 
this work has, so far, dealt entirely with the prin 
schools, there can be little doubt that the ** after-c: 
work will gradually expand until it covers som 
least of the secondary schools. In that event the 1 
for workers will become more pronounced. It is t 
as much war work to see that the present sc 
children shall in years to come be able to, play 
part of responsible men and women in the worl 
it is to sell flags or to see that soldiers have a s 
ciency of cigarettes. A care committee worker sh: 
be an all-round person, but, above all, she sh: 
have imagination and human sympathy to underst 
lives whose troubles and difficulties are such as 
does not herselfsexperience, and who is broad-mir 
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ugh not to regard ignorance and other faults as if 
y were of the nature of deadly sins. Those, in 
‘don, who wish to help should send their names 
ite Education Office, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


(CENTLY a child was summoned for non-attendance 
school. In defence it was stated that the child 
“ed a private school, and the mother gave evidence 
the was satisfied with the child’s education. Local 
» uon officials, it is reported, stated that in their 
t the school was unsatisfactory and must be closed. 
t magistrates dismissed the case. This incident 
ts point to the editorial statement in Secondary 
«ation for June:—'' There is greater need than 
7 before for a strenuous propaganda to ensure a 
>suised and honourable position for private schools 
ww national scheme of education.” The editor fears 
i private schools will not be recognised by education 
‘herities as schools at all. It may be possible to 
ce a boycott of a similar character in connection 
in the proposed constitution of the ‘‘ Secondary- 
aol Examinations Council.” The College of Pre- 
vs has conducted schocl examinations for years; 
arly successes are asserted ‘to have been a prime 
uw: in the foundation of the “ Locals’? examinations 
"xe older universities; it, moreover, made the first 
-npt to establish a teachers’ register; yet the Col- 
x of Preceptors is not to be directly represented upon 
erew Examinations Council. 


Tue teacher of geography frequently desires illus- 


uve material, such as specimens, maps, and pictures. 


tusionally he finds that a manufacturer will supply 
ecmens, or a British Dominion will send him maps 
1ulustrated booklets, or will lend him lantern slides. 
t these are fortuitous experiences, and there is’ no 
¿ished list to guide the busy teacher. The Journal 
Geography for May, however, devotes practically a 
¥.2 issue, more than thirty pages, to a classified 
t of books, pamphlets, etc., which the teacher can 
(un free, or for a few pence. For example, from 
‘al sources at Washington he may obtain for od. a 
“rintion of the scenic features of the Glacier 


tenal Park; various immigration commissions sup- 


ireely accounts of the districts which they serve; 
vanufacturing firm at Fall River (Mass.) distributes 
a:storical survey of manufacturing at that centre 
vughout the nineteenth century; and the Pan- 
rerican Union sends descriptions in separate books 
ihe States of South America. 


Tue Manchester branch of the Geographical Associa- 
nis arranging for a fortnight’s field work in Snow- 
na. The district will be studied in all its aspects— 
wagical, glacial, and botanical especially. The pro- 
amme includes the: ascent of Snowdon, and visits to 
am Glas, Cwm Dyli, Devil’s Kitchen (Twll Du), 
às of Llanberis, slate quarries and copper mines, and 
bly the Transatlantic Marconi station, together 
ch practical work in map-making, sketching, and 
ant ecology. The leader of the excursions is Mr. 
. V. Davis, lecturer in geography, geology, and 
vany in the Cheshire County Training College, 
rewe, who has taken his pupils to Llanberis annually 
x seven years. Those wishing to join the party 
iould send their names immediately to Miss Wanstall, 


3 - 


e 


County High School, Altrincham (and the fee of 10s. 
by July 3rd). Hotel accommodation at 45s. per week 
will be reserved. It is requested that when writing 
the preference either for the fortnight beginning July 
28th or for that beginning August 18th should be 
indicated; the date will be chosen to suit a majority. 


A THREE weeks’ vacation course for students and 
teachers of French will be held at University College, 


London, next month. The course will include 
lectures on methods of language teaching by Mr. 
H. E. Palmer, lectures on phonetics by Mr. Daniel 


Jones, practical ear-training, and small classes for pro- 
nunciation exercises and fluency practice. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the secretary, Univer- 
sity College, London, W.C.1. 


THE twenty-first annual Conference of the Parents’ 
National Educational Union will be held at Bedford 
College, Regent’s Park, N.W.1, on Friday, July 6th. 
Among the subjects to be discussed are :—' The 
Physical Training of Young Children,” Dr. Sophia 
Seekings; "Courage in Education: An Elementary 
School Experiment,” Mrs. Clement Parsons; ‘ The 
Parents’ Union School in an Elementary School,” 
W. Smith; “The P.U.S. in a Secondary School,” Miss’ 
Gardner; ‘‘Stories for Little Children,” Arthur Bur- 
rell; and *‘ English Nursery Rhymes and their Tunes, 
Old and New,” Martin Shaw. 


Unper the presidency of Mrs. Barnett, supported by 
a strong committee, a summer meeting is being ar- 
ranged for the first time in London this year,. and 
will be held in the Hampstead Garden Suburb from 
August 3rd to August 17th. It is thought that many 
people, and especially those belonging to the teaching, 
profession, who cannot leave London for their usual 
holiday, will be glad to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity for gaining mental and physical refreshment 
within easy reach of town. Among the subjects to be- 
considered are all the main problems of reconstruction, 
whether religious, international, economic, or educa- 
tional, and a strong section will deal with arts and 
crafts. Full particulars, including proposals for out- 
ings and relaxation, may be obtained from the secre- 
tary, Miss Bolden, the Institute, Hampstead Ga;den 
Suburb, N.W.4. 


THE ninth annual meeting and conference of the 
Secondary Schools Association will be held at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, on Thursday, July 19th, at 3 o’clock 
p.m. Sir Philip Magnus, Bart., M.P., will preside. 
The Master of Balliol College, Oxford, will deliver an 
address entitled ‘‘New Subjects in Education: (1) 
Natural Science, (2) History,” to be followed by dis- 
cussion. 


Tue Montessori Socicty is holding a vacation study 
circle from August S8th-21st in London this vear, in- 
stead of a summer school in the country. The circle 
is limited to thirty members. Ten lectures will be 
given by experienced teachers holding the international 
Montessori diploma. There will be discussions and 
observation in the society’s school, which has been 
established nearly two years. Application shQuld be 
made to Dr. Jessie White, 49 Gordon Mansions, W.C.1. 
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THE Senate of the University of Jena has approved 
the following subject for a prize essay :—" Illustrate 
the accusation of hypoerisy and cant, as. well as the type 
of the hypocrite, in English literature since the time of 
I:lizabeth, and consider its historical and psycho- 
logical basis.” The Frankfurter Zeitung calls this an 
error of judgment, and asks what Jena would say if, 
for instance, Oxford set as a subject for a prize essay 
“German barbarism.” 


SCOTTISH. 


Lorp Harpane’s address on “Reform in Educa- 
tion,” at Aberdeen, was marked bv the breadth of view 
and the sound common sense that distinguish all 
his utterances. At the outset he emphasised the fact 
that the key to the educational problem is in the hands 
of the nation at large. The universities and colleges 
may turn out experts, but unless the leaders of industry 
take advantage of their services the labour expended 
in their training is wasted. In everv field of industry 
loss and waste are going on because employers of labour 
have not recognised the value of such experts as we 
have. He insisted that the true expert must be a 
man of broad general culture. The good man of 
science must know more than science, just as the good 
classic must know more than classics. The desire in 
some quarters to make teaching a branch of the Civil 
Service found in Lord Haldane, as in Mr. Fisher, an 
out-and-out opponent. He recognised that such‘a 
policy would give fixity of tenure and a reasonable 
income, but these would be more than counterbalanced 
by the restrictions on the liberty of members of the 
profession. He strongly advocated a system of devolu- 
tion in administration and the closer connection of the 
universities with the training of teachers. 


IT is very gratifying to be able to record that repre- 
sentatives of the School Boards Association and of the 
three organisations of teachers have met in conference 
to consider the question of framing a salary scale 
for teachers. The School Boards Association has 
already recognised the inadequacy of the present sala- 
ries, and many of the members are sincerely anxious 
to arrive at a concordat that would be satisfactory to 
all parties. This will be no easy matter, for school 
boards must travel a long way if they are to satisfy 
even the most modest of teachers’ claims. Still, the 
mere coming together for a common purpose is a 
great matter, and full of hope for the future. 


A DEPUTATION from the three teachers’ associations 
waited on the Secretary for Scotland to place before 
him their views on the allocation of the new education 
grant of half a million per annum. The chief points 
in their programme were (1) the establishment of a 
salary board; (2) the earmarking of at least go per 
cent. of the new grant for salaries; (3) the distribution 
of 75 per cent. of this earmarked sum as a per capita 
grant to all teachers, and the balance as a special 
grant to the more poorly paid teachers. The interview 
was held in private, but it is understood that a good 
deal of plain speaking was done by the members of the 
deputation in regard to the conditions and prospects 
in the profession generally. The Secretary for Scot- 
land, Mr. Munro, in his reply, disclaimed all responsi- 
bility, so far as the Education Department was con- 


‘a matter of the contact of mind with mind. 


cerned, for the present position. The fault, if 
there was, lay with the Legislature. So far a: 
main contentions of the deputation were concerne: 
indicated his general agreement with therm, but po 
out the impossibility of making them operative u 
existing conditions. The deputation came away 
the feeling that while they were not likely to g4 
that they asked for, the Secretary for Scotland + 
make a real effort to meet their wishes so fa 
circumstances permitted. 

Sır Epwarp Parrott, M.P., has not been lon 
showing his practical interest in his old profes 
In the House of Commons, a few days after his 
tion, he asked the Secretary for Scotland whethe 
attention had been directed to the Departmental ( 
mittee which had been set up by the Board of Ex 
tion for the purpose of inquiring into the princ 
which should determine the construction of scale 
salaries in all classes of schools, and whether he w 
empower the Scottish Education Department to se 
a similar committee for Scotland. The Secretary 
Scotland replied that the matter was under consic 
tion, but until they had wider areas of administr: 
it would serve no practical purpose to institute : 
committees. : 


Sır ALFRED EwincG, Principal of Edinburgh | 
versity, formally opened the hostels -erected by 
Edinburgh Association for the Provision of F 
dences for Women Students. The plan makes provi 
for seven hostels, and already three have been ope: 
The scheme is financed jointly by the Carnegie T 
and the Edinburgh Provincial Committee for 
Training of Teachers. Sir Alfred Ewing said tha 
all lovers of the University, and to all well-wis: 
of higher education in the country, the developn 
of the side of university life represented by these hos 
must be thoroughly welcome. To all the vari 
students the advantage would accrue which came 
association and common life during those eager . 
fruitful years of adolescence. Education was 
mereélv, or largely, a matter of listening to lect: 
or poring over books and problems. It was mai 
In Si 
land they had always been proud of the fact that i 
had to cultivate the Muses on a little oatmeal, : 
even at the present price of oatmeal a university € 
cation was cheap; but on the social side the Scott 
universities had not realised their possibilities. T 
had failed to see that the common life had a t 
cultural value. The present buildings showed that t 
weakness in the university system was now recogni: 
and they hoped for still further developments in | 
near future. 

IRISH. 

Durinc the past month considerable activity ! 
been shown by teachers and others interested 
secondary schools in pressing the claims of Ireland | 
a proportional share of the grant which the Treas: 
is making under Mr. Fisher’s proposals to seconds 
education in England and Wales. Important me 
ings have been held in Belfast, Dublin, and Cor 
and memorials have been forwarded to the Ch 
Secretary pressing the needs of Ireland, but at pres¢ 
there has been-no statement made by the Governme 
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t what it proposes to do. The amount due for 
pndarv education was stated in last month’s ScHOOL 
bsp to be £100,000 per annum, and was arrived 
on the Goschen basis of 80 for England and Wales, 
‘for Scotland, and g for Ireland. This basis has 
in adopted by the Schoolmasters’ Association (Pro- 
tnn in a memorial to the Chief Secretary. The 
thlic Headmasters’ Association, however, makes 
tcluim larger, basing it upon a statement by Mr. 
wham, when Chief Secretary, that the Goschen 
ss was unfair to Ireland, and that a population 
ss would be fairer. This would increase the claim 
£12,000. 

Tæ demand for this money naturally raises the 
vion how it is to be spent, and as a reorganisation 
‘he system of intermediate education is long over- 
eere has, naturally enough, arisen a desire for an 
mdiate reform in this direction. This problem, 
aver, has many difficulties, and if it is borne in mind 
x Mr. Fisher’s chief aim is to improve the position 
de teacher, care should be taken that payment of 
t grant should not be postponed until the system 
‘armed. The Irish secondary-school teacher has 
i mediate and urgent claim for improved salary 
i status, and his position should be considered inde- 
rently of a change of system. The following 
rites have been published after careful calculation. 
ty show that in no case does the average salary 
+ to the level of the minimum prescribed in the 
wmment’s schedule for the payment of the 
rhers’ salaries grant, the mininium there being 
iw for men and £110 for women. The average 
i. for all teachers, men and women, Catholic and 
‘cestant, is £95; for all men teachers, £115, for all 
‘ern teachers, £69; for all Catholic men teachers, 
‘wt, for all Catholic women teachers, £74; for all 
"testant men teachers, 4,136, and for all Protestant 
“nen teachers, £467. The scheme of registration 
r ‘ntermediate teachers, which is practically com- 
rv, could well be used as a basis for increased 
Indeed, unless the salaries are improved, 
fo will be found to qualify under the permanent 
cukitions ? 


liries, 


Tæ Schoolmasters’ Association urges in its memo- 
that the money should be paid for augmenting the 
«res on temporary conditions, and further sug- 
“s the outline of a scheme for the reorganisation 
Irish secondary education. The Irish Times ap- 
“rs of this course of action, and also thinks the 
wme might be accepted as a basis for discussion. 
is under five heads :—(1) Irish education as a whole 
culd be under a Minister of Education, with three 
vartments under him, (a) primary, (b) secondary, 
€ íc) technical (including commerce and agricul- 
i; over each of these would be a permanent paid 
mmissioner with an Advisory Board. On the Board 
t Secondary Education teachers should be repre- 
nud. (2) Schools to be eligible for grants should 
“inspected and approved, (3) Grants to schools 
“uid he mainly on a capitation basis and sufficient to 
wile adequate salaries. (4) The present system of 
aminations should be replaced by a more elastic 
“em, including provision for higher and lower 
‘Ning certificates. (5) Pensions should be previded. 
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THE Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses 
has also held a conference of representatives of various 
organisations with a view to joint action in urging 
Ireland's need for more money and in discussing and 
formulating a scheme of reform by general agree- 
ment. This is a very desirable object, and would be 
most useful if it could be achieved. 


A LECTURE was given on May 2oth in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, by Prof. Waterhouse on “The War and 
the Study of German.” He commented on the 
absence of any definite policy in reference to the teach- 
ing of German, and urged the need in Ireland of the 
organisation of modern language studies. "he atti- 
tude of Germany towards English and French com- 
pared most favourably with that of British universities 
towards German, although in recent years there had 
been some improvement. .As regards schools, he pleaded 
earnestly for the retention and encouragement of Ger- 
man as contrasted with modern languages like 
Spanish and Russian, from the point of view both of 
culture and of commerce. He also argued strongly 
for English and Irish teachers of foreign languages, 
and against the importation of foreign teachers into 
schools and universities, '* 


THE fourteenth annual congress of the Irish Tech- 
nical Instruction Association was held at the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin, at the end of May and 
beginning of June, under the presidency of Sir Ber- 
tram Windle, F.R.S., University College, Cork. After 
a resolution in favour of increased grants for educa- 
tion, papers were read dealing with the prosecution of 
scientific research, the development of peat industries, 
the failure of the School Attendance Act of 1892, the 
teaching of citizenship, and compulsory attendance at 
technical schools. 

WELSH. 

THE resolutions of the Glamorgan County Teachers’ 
Association, passed at the meeting on June gth at 
Cardiff, are a typical example of the demands for 
educational change now being voiced in many and 
diverse quarters. They include free secondary educa- 
tion for all capable children, a single federal university 
with a technical side, abolition of all university fees, 
a faculty of education with a degree in the subject, 
federation of training colleges and their representation 
on the university council, the acceptance of the train- 
ing course as a period of residence qualifying for the 
education degree, and, of course, proper treatment of 
teachers. It appears quite certain that some such 
scheme will have to be established as soon as an agree- 
ment can be reached on points of detail. The business 
community of South Wales is prepared generously to 
support the university, but claims a share in the 
management of it by way of direct representation on 
the council. This was clearly indicated at a recent 
meeting of the Cardif Chamber of Commerce, when 
the president, Mr. T. E. Watson, was appointed to 
represent the chamber at the meetings called by the 
University College to arrange for the foundation of a 
department of commerce. 


Tue National Library has had two windfalls. 


Among the waste-paper collected by Boy Scouts were 
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found five valuable works in Welsh, six works printed 
at the Trevecca Press, and several other valuable 
books, including three valuable seventeenth-century 
books in English. Also an anonymous donor has put 
at the disposal of the library for the purchase of rare 
books and manuscripts the sum of 451,000 a year for 
the next five years. This is especially welcome, as 
Government grants for the purpose were stopped when 
the war broke out. 


THE name of Alderman D. H. Williams, one of the 


members of the committee appointed to inquire into the’ 


question of scales of salaries for elementary-school 
teachers, is well known in Wales. Besides being an 
alderman of Glamorgan, he is the minister of Bethesda 
Welsh Congregational Church, Barry, chairman of the 
Glamorgan County Secondary Schools Committee, 
vice-chairman of the Central Welsh Board, and a 
member of several other bodies, one of which is the 
court of governors of Cardiff University College. He 
is a leading advocate of autonomy in Welsh educational 
matters. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS OF HISTORY. 


(1) Community: a Sociological Study. By R. M. 
Maciver. xv+437 pp. (Macmillan.) 12s. net. 

(2) An Introduction to Political Philosophy. By H. P. 
Farrell. vili+220 pp. (Longmans.) 3s. 6d, net. 

(3) Four Lectures on the Handling of Historical 
Material. By L. F. R. Williams. x+386 pp. (Long- 
mans.) 3s. net. 

(4) The Teaching of History and Scripture. 66 pp. 
(Ilodgson.) 2s. 


(1) Tuts is an extensive, original, and important study 
of the science of society from the pen of a Scottish 
philosopher, formerly of the University of Aberdeen, 
now associate-professor of politics in the University of 
Toronto. Though the book is only just published, the 
preface is dated ‘‘September, 1914,’’ and it is evident 
that the whole work was written before the war, and 
in the atmosphere of international good will which 
existed in this country in the pacific years that pre- 
ceded the great catastrophe. It emphasises the grow- 
ing sense of inter-community which ts destroying the 
barriers that separate nation from nation, and it asks 
whether, ‘tin the light of the growth of this inter- 
community, war between civilised States is not be- 
coming unintelligible to-day.’’ Before this question 
was in type Germany had answered it in the negative. 

The events of the past three years show that Dr. 
Maciver, when he wrote this book, took a too op- 
timistic view of the growth of community among the 
various kindred peoples and tongues of the world. 
This fact, however, does not seriously detract from the 
value of the scientific examination to which he sub- 
jects current ideas of society, State, and voluntary 
associations. He is a strong opponent of the Neo- 
Hegelian doctrine of the omni-competence of the State, 
the leading exponent of which in this country is Prof. 
Bernard Bosanquet. Equally vigorously does he criti- 
cise the metaphysical superstition that the community 
is an organism. He analyses it as a structure framed 
by the human will, describes its essential institutions, 
and seeks to discover the laws of its development. 
The fundamental law of communat development, he 
concludes, is that “‘socialisation and individualisation 
are the two sides of a single process.” He shows 
that the old conflict between ‘Man and the State,” or 
sacietv and the individual, is a mere logomachy, and 
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that neither can make real advance without t 
the other with it. 

There is a good deal that is controversial in 
work, and it will excite much opposition on the 
of State Socialists and others who tend to id 
community with political society; but it is so c 
and scholarly a production that no serious stud 
sociological theory can afford to neglect it. 

(2) This little book challenges comparison wit 
Frederick Pollock's well-known ‘Introduction td 
History of the Science of Politics," to which ind 
is obviously much indebted. It is intended, how 
for younger and less advanced students. Its pul 
is to give a preliminary survey of political theory t 
historical development which may familiarise begin 
in the subject with its leading features before they d 
mence the more intensive study at the university. 
is well adapted to perform chis function, except iz 
far as it is weakered by lack of proportion and 
incompleteness. Plato and Aristotle are grievol 
overdone; together they occupy nearly half the be 
The Middle Ages are (as in Sir Frederick Pollo 
work) grievously underdone. They are dismissed, 
the words of Lord Bryce, as “essentially unpolitic 
and the writers of one thousand years are summar; 
in ten pages. There is nothing in either the text or 
bibliographical appendix to suggest that Mr. Far 
has so much as heard of the works of Dr. A. 
Carlyle or Father Figgis. The sketch becomes m 
adequate when Hobbes is reached. Hobi 
Locke, and Rousseau are treated in detail in relat 
to their development of the social contract the 
Both Hobbes, however, and the contract theory 
rather unfairly prejudged by the chapter headi 
“The Great Error in Political Philosophy.” There 
no reason to think that Hobbes believed that th 
was, or thought it necessary that there should 
any historical basis for the theory. From the abst 
point of view from which he regarded it—as a ph 
sophical interpretation of current political phenom: 
—it contained, and still contains, a large measure 
truth. The omissions in the later portion of the b 
are almost as remarkable as those in the medi 
part. Graham’s ‘‘ English Political Philosophy” a 
M’Cunn’s "Six Radical Thinkers’’ seem to have b 
written in vain. But, is it credible? Not only 
M’Cunn's notable essay on Burke ignored; Bu 
himself is not so much as named from cover to cove 
The value of this little book, the main idea of wh 
is excellent, will be greatly enhanced if its disprop 
tions can be adjusted and its more glaring omissi 
supplied, 

(3) The author of these lectures is profes: 
of modern Indian history in the University 
Allahabad. The terms of his appointment include | 
obligation to issue publications, and accordingly th 
lectures form the first volume of a projected ser 
which will presumably comprise works of resea 
prepared by the professor and his pupils. It is the 
fore entirely appropriate that the inaugural volui 
should deal generally with the handling of histori 
material. The opening lecture treats of the differe 
kinds of evidence which the historian can use, anj 
bestows special attention upon the varieties of oftc 
documents. The second lecture is devoted to t 
official documents—e.g. chronicles, memoirs, priv: 
papers. These two lectures are valuable introducta 
to research, and the only criticism that must be ma 
respecting them is that they are applicable to researc! 
in Britain rather than in India. Lecture III. 
gencral in its scope: it discusses ‘ Pitfalls in the P. 
of the Historian” in a spirit similar to that of t 
well-known manual of Langlois and Seignobos. T 
final lecture is strictly irrelevant, though it is the n 
interesting of the four. Its subject is *' Personahty 
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History." The controversy between Carlyle and 
Buckle is not one which can be settled by any handling 
œ historical material i 

4) This paper-covered pamphlet contains the re- 
por. of a conference organised by the Women’s 
Inernational League last January. The two 
spets of history and Scripture (not to mention 
education, citizenship, Thucydides and the Pelopon- 
molan War, which also figure prominently) are mixed 
cy together most incongruously. The reason for the 
“keton of history and Scripture for joint corsidera- 
win by the Women’s International League appears to 
have been that in the opinion of this body both these 
s-bieets are commonly taught with a bias; the history 
s too patriotic, the Scripture not pacifist enough. 
Tee defects the Women’s International League wourd 
rmedy. In other words, the pamphlet is propagandist. 
c deadliness is, however, mitigated by one or two 
zi papers. Mr. G. P. Gooch, dealing with ‘‘ Ad- 
woed History Teaching,” lays down with admirable 
icity the four general principles that history must 
* taught (1) in its full length; (2) in its full breadth; 
Internationally; (4) impartially. Mr. D. C. Somer- 
vil, of Repton, who apparently found out too late 
ahat sort of a conference he was let in for, treats 
teiuily from his own experience of "Methods in 
distory Teaching.” Miss Stawell writes well and 
husiastically on Thucydides; but what he has to do 
ada the case the W.I.L. alone knows. 


PHONETICS IN THE SCHOOL. 


u) A First Course of English Phonetics. By H. E. 
Palmer, X+8 9 pp. (Heffer.) 2s. 6d. net. 

he The Pronunciation of English, Reduced to Rules 
iv Means of a System of Marks Applied to the 
dinary Spelling. By A. Craigie. 51 PP- 
Clarendon Press.) 1s, 6d. net. 


o MR. aa recently produced a useful set of exer- 
AE transcription for fluency drill. The 
d ee Consists in the main of exercises also, 
arene plies et kind. After a brief introduction, in 
fue g xi of the book is explained, comes a lucid 
eparescit e question, What is phonetics? ” in 
G x : very brevity makes it, in some respects, 
E Tot e Pompa with the same title that Mr. 
in. The b or the International Phonetic Associa- 
cistifcation of section deals with the formation and 
‘ntlish se sounds, with particular reference to 
derail call is This is generally very good, but some 
scivele ji criticism. Thus the terms ‘double 
'=allricates) iphthongs) and ‘‘ double consonants ”’ 
“double” ae not felicitous; it is better to use 
oer, it is a the same sound is repeated. More- 
Sade fot ell to regard diphthongs as series of 
sunds only f Presenting the juxtaposition of two 
Waar dae he remarks about “1” in the footnote 
hing but wae sufficient; initial ““1"" is often any- 
"English ” car,” as may be noticed in the common 
-line (vocaly o Vnciation of French “la.” The 
on D. 18 is ) cords "’ on p. 11 and in the diagram 
“cords ” eae slip (“chords ’’ appears elsewhere); 
‘tig mick a Suggests the strings of a violin, and 
er to compare the vocal chords with the 
little surprising to read that the average 
“at uvular trill nds it very difficult to produce trills ; 
“ilps » Indeed, gives trouble, but the tongue 
k ished by many without effort. Does the 
“ting the p, POrmally push his lips forward when 
DU ieee ‘ta vowels (p. 20)? The vowel of 
than to that ce wearer to that of French “bonne ” 
tongue vE French “dame,” if we consider the 
Tequently E English speakers of French not in- 

“stitute this English sound in “ bonne,” 
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“homme,” etc. Part ii. consists of a valuable set of 
systematic articulation exercises, and part iii. of exer- 
cises on English words, viz. a catalogue of English 
sounds, each exemplified by twenty common words 
(mostly monosyllables) in phonetic transcription; six 
sets of words containing weak syllables; twenty-eight 
groups of pairs of words likely to be confused by 
foreign students of English on account of their simi- 
larity; and seventeen transcription exercises. Except 
in the case of ‘‘pure,’’ “your,” and “sure,” no vari- 
ants are mentioned. That ‘* bad,” ‘“ glad ” are repre- 
sented as having a long vowel is intelligible; but is 
the vowel in “bag,” ‘‘flag’’ (here given as long) 
longer than that in “dog” (here given as short), or 
that in “ man ” longer than that in “lamb °”? The 
words ‘‘coy,” ‘coil,’ “cloy” might have been added 
to list 17; ‘steer,’ “leer ” to list 18; ‘“‘ your,” "sewer," 
“skewer ” to list 21: and “ring,” “rink,” “sting,” 
“stink ’? to list 77. For supplementing a course of 
lectures, especially in teaching foreign students, this 
little book will,be found distinctly useful. 
(2) This is by no means the first 
add marks to the: present spelling 
It has often been done 
the idea was 
In his 


attempt 
to in order 
to indicate the pronunciation. 
in dictionaries; and in “ Ortnotype”’ 
utilised for the teaching of young children. 
introduction Prof, Craigie indicates that this book is 
meant for the foreign student; but it is by no means 
clear how it can serve him. He surely ought to learn 
the pronunciation at the very outset; but this is not 


a “First English Book” suitable for teaching 
foreigners. We are at a loss to determine to what 


practical purpose this book can be put, but, apart from 
this rather serious objection, we readily acknowledge 
that it is an ingenious piece of work. Those who learn 
the rules and are provided with texts marked in this 
way will have some guidance to the pronunciation of 
English. Thev will, it may be added, learn nothing 
about weak and strong forms, and by no means enough 
about the vowéls in unstressed syllables, both matters of 
particular difficulty for the foreign student. The print- 
ing is careful, but not free from slips; and some of the 
pronunciations indicated (e.g. the long vowel in stood, 
look, good) suggest that Prof. Craigie’s English has 
a northern flavour.’ The sentences for reading are at 
times a little quaint: thus § 20 ends with ‘' Union is 
strength. A bunion on the toe.” 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


Marguerite et ses Amis. Par V. Louis. ` 105 pp. 
(Harrap.) 1s, 6d. net.—The author presents us with - 
“a book dealing with the intimate life and doings of 
a little French girl.” Each of the seventeen sections 
has a well-drawn picture containing manv of the ob- 
jects mentioned in the lesson. The text is brightly 
written, but the vocabulary is rather large (about 1,200 
words to fortv-eight pages of text in large print). 
Exercises for oral practice are provided, and there are 
passages for dictation from well-known writers, dealing 
with kindred subjects, in language which is usually 
rather too difficult for young learners. Four short 
scenes based on the text are given in an appendix. 


Leo Tolstov: A Prisoner of the Caucasus. 
(Oxford University. Press.) 1s. net.—The Oxford 
Press is to be congratulated on its enterprise in 
issuing a series of ‘Russian Plain Texts’? at a 
reasonable price and in a very clear type. The story 
itself is well worth reading, and presents no great 
diMcultv to anvone provided-with a good dictionary. 


64 pp. 
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Classics. 


Caesar's Campaigns in Britain. Edited by T. Rice 
Holmes. roo pp. > (Clarendon Press.) 1s. 6d.—This 
is a convenient compilation from the new edition of 
the ‘‘Gallic War” recently published in seven volumes 
by the Clarendon Press. Those seven volumes pre- 
sented Dr. Holmes’s splendid edition of the ‘*Com- 
mentaries*’ in a form convenient for class-reading. 
This gives us now the continuous narrative from 
chaps, xx.-xxxvill. in Book IV. with the whole of 
Book V. in one volume. It contains also the 
vocabulary compiled by Mr. E. C. Loane previously 
published in separate form. The whole makes a very 
handy and complete school edition of a narrative likely 
to have a peculiar appeal to all boys just now. 


Livy. Book XXIII. Edited by A. G. Peskett. 
XxIV-+159 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 3s. 
net.—This is one of the “Pitt Press” series. To 


Livy’s text (on which there is a ten-paged appendix, 
in which we have found nothing remarkable) Mr. 
Peskett has prefixed an adequate historical introduc- 
tion, which we have read without enthusiasm, and 
appended some eighty pages of notes, which are not 
good. There is much—in fact, a great deal—-which 
is unnecessary; whereas such things as oportet with 
the subjunctive (e.g. in chap. v., § 7) are passed over 
without comment. There is also some inconsistency 
of orthography. 
English. 

Sir Walter Raleigh: Selections. 
Hadow. 212 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 3s. o6d.—This 
scholarly memorial of one who was the soul of 
romance deals, so far as the extracts are concerned, 
with the prose only. The usual golden passages, with 
many less known, are transcribed, in the old spelling, 
and a few letters are added. In all we have the many- 
sided man from all points: “I have been a soldier, a 
sailor, and a courtier, which are courses of wicked- 
ness and vice!” he says of himself humorously; but 
how much more he might have added. Lover, poet, 
discoverer, almost demi-god to his day and generation, 
beside whom Sidney and Essex stand, pedestalled by 
time. “Time and Death call me awave,”’ wrote 
Raleigh; but none of them have gone. Miss Hadow’s 
introduction brings the man quite near us, though 
for the explanation of the “charis” in him we have 
to go to longer works. It has an old-world flavour, 
and is a very fitting presentation of the English 
spirit. Notwithstanding Raleigh’s imprudences, we 
see him higher far than the queen who like a Radi- 
gund punished him and the king who degraded even 
himself by Raleigh’s execution. It is not too late 
vet for a modern dramatist to write his tragedy. The 
book contains illustrations and the Guiana map, and 
it appears to be the result of long and careful study 
of original documents. 


Sir Walter Raletgh: The Shepherd of the Ocean. 


Edited by G. E. 


Edited by F. C. Hersey. 109 pp. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company.) 2s.—Here we have another 
volume, which takes full account of the verse and 


tries to present the man more for the vounger student. 
The introduction is brief, but there are eight pertinent 
illustrations. Probably the ideal schoolbook on 
Raleigh would be one written on the lines of the 
‘Poetry and Life Series,” often reviewed in these 
columns. Verse; prose, and biography would be inter- 
woven, and as large a space would be viven to private 
letters as to the “ History of the World.” Evervthing 
would be in chronslogical order, and the man would 
be surrounded bv his friends and enemies. For that 
we must wait. Meanwhile, here are two books. one 
quite suited for the highest classes and the other for 
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the middle classes of our schools, appearing .at the 
right moment, when the world is at War for an idea, 
and when October 2yth, 1618, is not too far away. 
‘Stab at thee he that will, 
No stab the soul can kill.” 


History. i 
The Development of the British Empire. By M. 
Prothero. viü #91 pp. (Macmillan.) is. — Mr. 


Prothero, late of the Indian Educational Service, and 
an examiner in Indian history to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, has in this little book achieved the 
remarkable feat of telling the story of the expansion 
of England in about 20,000 words. He passes lights 
over the beginnings of Empire in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The eighteenth century, that 
marvellous age of overseas activity, receives, as is 
proper, fuller treatment, under the title, “ Empir 
Extended by War.” Developments of the nineteenth 
century, particularly the internal organisation of the 
self-governing Colonies, are next dealt with. Supple- 
mentary chapters, which somewhat ‘break the chrono- 
logical continuity of the scheme of the book, treat ot 
the problem of India and of the question of future 
Imperial policy. The book is evidently the work of an 
author who has an intimate acquaintance with his 
theme, and especially with the Indian portion of it. 
By a slip of the pen on p. 37 (and again in the index) 
Gibbon Wakefield appears under the disguise of * Gil- 
bert.” 


History of Serbia. By H. W. V. Temperley x+ 
359 pp. (Bell.) ros. 6d, net.—-This scholarly and im- 
partial history of Serbia is exceedingly welcome at the 
present time. It is the fruit of studies and traval 
carried through during the period prior to the war. 
Hence it is written with an entire absence of the bias 
of belligerency, and it wisely concludes with the year 
igio—t.ec. before the formation of the Balkan League 
induced the existing political situation.’ The main 
purpose of the book is to describe and elucidate the 
struggle for Serbian independence in the nineteenth 
century and the subsequent developments of Serbian 
policy. In order, however, to attain his main purpose 
Mr. Temperley has felt it necessary to provide a short 
preliminary sketch of the whole course of Serbian 
history from the sixth century of the Christian era 
onward. The whole is thoroughly well done. Very 
rarely can one detect a doubtful statement or a slip. 
Could Basil IL., however, rightly be described as “in 
extreme old age” (p. 32) when he was sixty-three ’ 
The Turkish occupation of Gallipoli is given (p. 70) 
as 1354; the date usually assigned is 1358. The re- 
conciliation of Serbia with Byzantium is placed (p. oa: 
in 1274, when 1374 is obviously intended. The spel- 
ing of Serbian names is erratic. Thus Novakovic 
(p. 342) appears as Novakovitch (p. 344). Similari 
Mijatovic (p. 345) is Mijatovich (p. 342). These, how- 
ever, are but minor blemishes on an important and 
able piece of historical investigation. 


Poland. (1) Intellectual Poland. By Leon Litwinski. 
64 pp. 6d. net. (2) A Review of the British War- 
Literature on, the Polish Problem. 22 pp. No price. 
(Polish Information Committee, r10 St. Martin's Lane, 
W.C.)—The first of these pamphlets contains a lecture 
which M. Litwinski delivered in Mav of the present 
vear before the University of Cambridge. It describes 
the conditions of intellectual life in Poland since the 
people lost their independence, portravs the vitality of 
Polish intellectual tendencies, and shows what educa- 
tional organisation has been possible in recent vears. 
A chronological appendix traces the historv of the 
once-famous Polish universities. 
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The second pamphlet presents critical reviews of 
recent English works relating to Poland. Lord 
Everslev's | Partitions of Poland” meets, on the whole, 
with approval. Mr. Ernest Barker’s ‘“ Submerged 
Nadonalities ” and Prof. Alison Phillips’s ** Poland ” 
‘in the **Home University Library ’’) are subjected, 
however, to very severe condemnation. They do but 
embadyv, it is true, the views of Poland’s weakness 
and anarchy which are commonly held by Western 
historians. These views are here said to be due to the 
distorting medium of the German spectacles through 
which Polish history has hitherto been regarded. That 
miy be so; but we fear that it will be difficult to per- 
suade even the sincerest friends and well-wishers of 
Poland in this country that the Poles were entirely 
free from all blame for the tragic fate which befell 
them in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


[he American Indians. By W. H. Miner. xii+169 
ws. (Cambridge University Press.) 3s, net.—As the 
original races of North America die out, scientific 
icterest in them increases. Two hundred years ago 
the Red Indians were regarded by the white settlers 
merely as formidable rivals and social pests; now their 
wwbmerged and scanty progeny are cherished as rare 
{d valuable specimens of primitive fauna, and their 
tabits and customs are studied by historical, ethno- 
leical, and anthropological societies almost as numer- 
wus as the tribes themselves. Mr. Miner, in this short 
but illuminating volume, summarises the results of a 
arge mass of recent research into the origin and 
cassification of the Indians, into their manners and 
mythology, and into the causes of their rapid decline. 

The conclusion to which he comes (p. 47) is painful: 

“Ina list of the destroyers of the aborigines all but 

two—war and tuberculosis—may be said to have come 

irom the white man.” The catalogue of the contribu- 
tens which European civilisation has made to the 
gradation and destruction of a once healthy and 
nible race makes very sad reading. Mr. Miner esti- 
mates that there were 1,500,000 Indians in North 
merica in the days of Columbus. There are now 
493,000. 
Geography. 

The Advanced Atlas of Physical and Political Geo- 
‘raphy. By J. G. Bartnolomew. 96 pp. of maps and 
hagrams. Index, 31 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 
5s. Od. net.— This atlas is a wonderful production con- 
‘dering its. price. Each page is slightly larger than 
lwnlscap size, and Dr. Bartholomew has taken advan- 
tage of the size in two useful ways: first, important 
maps are shown larger than is usual in atlases of this 
standard; and, secondly, relief, vegetation, and clima- 
uc maps are frequently placed in a valuable juxta- 
position. The qualitv of the work is well up to the 
high standard which will always be associated with 
the products of Messrs. John Bartholomew and Co. 
he maps are mounted on guards, and the atlas is 
eminently usable and durable. 


Chemistry. 
General Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. By 
Prof. Alexander Smith. x+662 pp. (Bell.) 6s. 6d. 


net.—The first edition of Prof. Smith’s book was pub- 
lished in 1908, and deservedly secured a great measure 
“success, both in this country and America. The 
oe now been entirely re-written, and is un- 
deai improved. The earlier part has been con- 

ae A a several difficult topics having been 

ke a to later chapters, the historical references 

© been expanded, and new sections on colloids, 


| 
ows, explosives, water treatment, and many other 


Subjects have been included. In most respects the | 


book deserves the highest praise. The exposition is 
admirably clear, the information is accurate and 
thoroughly up to date, and_the terms used are care- 
fully defined, thus encouraging precision of thought on 
the part of the student. Full use is made of the 
principles of what is usually known as physicał 
chemistry, but is perhaps better termed general 
chemistry, whereby the reader is led to cogsider the 
factors which determine the direction and extent of 
chemical change, and the study of the subject thus 
becomes of high educational value. As regards the 
order of developing the subject, the introduction of 
atomic weights (p. 41) before equivalents are discussed 
(p. 65) appears open to somè objection, but no doubt 
the author would be able to give reasons for this mode 
of procedure. 

The only adverse criticism of importance we have 
to make regarding the book is that it contains a good 
deal which cannot be properly understood by a first, 
or even by a second, year’s student. Thus there is a 
discussion of the cleansing action of soap, bringing 
in questions relating to adsorption, stability of emul- 
sions, etc., and we are given the equation for the 
oxidation of indigo to indigo-white, and are informed 
that the formula for Congo-red is Na,C,,H,,N.S,0O.. 
There is a danger that the student will ‘cram ” such 
information without appreciating its significance, with 
unsatisfactory results from the educational point of 
view. . 

Science and Technology. 

The Origin of the Earth.: By T. C. Chamberlin. 
xii+271 pp. (University of Chicago Press, and Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 6s. net.—In this little 
volume Prof. Chamberlin presents a summary account 
of his theory of the origin of the solar system. The 
term ‘planetesimal hypothesis,” by which the theory 
is usually designated, fails to indicate the essential 
difference between this theorv and the nebular theory 
of Laplace, for planctesimals are scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from nebular matter, and, in any case, the 
rôle they play is not primary; but secondary. Briefly, 
Prof. Chamberlin’s theorv is as follows. He postu- 
lates the existence of a sun which becomes tidally 
distorted by reason of the near approach of another 
large mass. The tidal disturbances are so great that 
the sun is ruptured and matter is ejected, part of it 
in fairly dense aggregates, massive enough to retain 
gravitative control of themselves, and able to gather 
and hold in different degrees volatile as well as heavy 
matter, the rest, in a diffused condition, forming a 
species of nebula. The dense masses gradually sweep 
up the diffused matter, or planetesimals, and ulti- 
mately grow into the existing planets. It is seen that 
a nebula figures in both the old and ńew hypotheses, 
but while Laplace assumed the system to have been 
formed by a process of condensation of an original 
nebula towards the centre, Prof. Chamberlin explains the 
origin of the system by an explosion at the centre in 
consequence of which a nebula is formed. Laplace's 
theory has failed to stand the test of mathematical 
analvsis, and it remains to be seen whether this will 
fare any better. Meanwhile, it promises well, having 
been carefully examined at every stage of its growth 
by Dr. Moulton, who may almost be considered its 
co-originator, while some very recent work by Mre 
Jeans also supports it. The later chapters deal spect 
ally with the earth, and here Prof. Chamberlin is 
treading not only on somewhat ‘firmer ground, but 
also with the surer step of a geologist in his own 
particular domain. Whatever be the ultimate fate of 
his sneculations, the essentially tentative character of 
which he is the first to recognise, he has the merit 
of having given a new impulse and new direction to 


the efforts to solve one of the most interesting problems 
which can occupy the human mind. 


Fungotd and Insect Pests of the Farm. By FE. R. 
Petherbridge. viiit+ 174 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 4s. net.—To farmers and market-gardeners 
this little book should prove of great value, since. it 
will enable them to identify and treat a number of the 
commoner, diseases to which their crops are subject. 
The book is divided into two parts, the first of which 
deals with such fungoid pests as potato disease, finger- 
and-toe disease of turnips, etc., mildews, ergot, rusts, 
and smuts. In each case the symptoms shown by the 
affected plant and the botanical nature of rhe fungus 
causing them are described and the remedy suggested. 
To describe structures and processes invisible to the 
naked eye in such a manner that they can be followed 
intelligently by readers unfamiliar with the microscope 
Is no easy matter, but the author has performed his 
task with considerable success. The second part of 
the book is free from this difficulty, as it is concerned 
with obvious features and habits of insect pests, It 
contains clear descriptions of some of the commoner 
injurious species, and outlines of their life-histories, 
together with suggestions for their extirpation. The 


book is well illustrated ard deserves a large circula- 
tion. 


—— 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING MAY, tor7.- 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 


‘“Merkbuch of Everyday German Words and 
Phrases.” By Basil Readman. 108 pp. (Blackie.) 
2s. 6d. net. 

* Graduated French Dictation.” By Sydney H. 


Moore. x+168 pp. 
2s. Ód. net. 


“Elementary Russian Reader.” 


(Cambridge University Press.) 


By Michael V. 


Trofimov. 64 pp. (Constable.) 2s. 
Turgenev’s * Pegasus,” “ Birvdk,’’ “Forest and 
Steppe.” Edited by Nevill Forbes and E. G. Under- 


wood. (Oxford Russian Plain Texts.) 56 pp. (Clar- 
endon Press.) 1s. net. 

De Vigny’s “Laurette”; Mérimée’s “Mateo Fal- 
cone,” '* Le Coup de Pistolet”; Daudet'’s “ Le Chèvre 
de M. Seguin,” and three other tales; Nodier's ‘ Le 
Chien de Brisquet,” and two other tales. Edited by 
H. L. Hutton. (Oxford French Plain Texts.) (Clar- 
endon: Press.) 6d. net each. 


“La Fille de Carilès.” By Madame Colomb. 
Edited by C. R. Ash. (Oxford Junior French Series.) 
96 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 1s. net. 


Scribe and Legouvé : “ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” Edited 
by T. E: Hamilton. (Oxford French Series, by Amer- 
ican Scholars.) xx+200 pp. (Oxford University 
Press.) 3s. net. l 

G. Sand: “Le Marquis de Villemer.” 
Ce F; Young. 
Scholars.) 
5s. net, 

“Elementary Spanish-American Reader.“ Edited, 
with exercises, notes, and vocabulary, bv F. B. 
Luquiens. xtit224 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. net, 

"Elementary French Exercises.” By the Rev. 
B. V. F. Brackenbury.  xii+120 pp. (Macmillan.) 
Ts. 6d. 

“One Hundred Russian Verbs in Common Use.” 
146 pp. (Simplkin.). 2s. 6d. net. 


Edited by 
(Oxford French Series, by American 
IV-+222 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 
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i 2 Classics. 
“M. Annaei Lucani De Bello Civili.” Liber VE 
Edited by J. P. Postgate. cxii+ 140 pp. (Cambridg 


University Press.) 3s. net, 


English: Grammar, Gomposition, Literature. 


“A Selection from the ‘ Meditations of the Emperi 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus.’” ‘Translated from i 
Greek and annotated by J. G. Jennings. 132 p 


(Blackie.) 2s. 

Shakespeare: “King Henry V.” Edited by J. 
Lobban. (The Granta Shakespeare.) = Xx + 192 PA 
(Cambridge University Press.) Is. net, ane 

‘Short Essays for Schools.” Selected by S. E. Wing 
bolt. 202 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d, net. p 

“Stories in Verse.” Selected by V. H. Collins. 1% 
pp. (Clarendon Press.) 1s. 6d. 

“A Skeleton Outline of Old English Accidenge.” 
Reprinted from sclections from the Old English Bede. 
Bv Prof. W. J. Sedgefield. (Manchester University 
Publications.) (Longmans.) 1s. 3d. net. 

“The Tudor Shakespeare.” Edited by Dr. W. A 


Neilson and Dr. A. H. Thorndike. 39 vols. (Mac 
millan.) Increased from 1s, net per vol. to 1s. 3d. net 
per vol. 


‘*Macmillan's Series of Pocket American and Eng- 
lish Classics, edited for Schools, with Introductions, 
Notes, ete.” (Macmillan.) Increased from rs. net 
per vol, to 1s. 3d. net per vol. 

Johnson : t Life of Pope.” Edited by A. R. Weekes. 
(University Tutorial Press.) 2s. 


History. 


“Notes on European History for Army Candidates.” 
By D. L. Lipson. (Blackie.) 1s. net. 


“The Expansion of Europe.” By Prof. Ramsay 
Muir. 243 pp. (Constable.) 6s, net. 

“ Pages of Britain’s Story, A.D. 597-1898."" Bv J. 
Turral. 326 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 


Geography. 

“Advanced Atlas of Physical and Political Geo- 
graphy: a New Series of Maps specially Designed for 
Schools, Colleges, and Private Students.” By J. G. 
Bartholomew. 128 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 
Ss. 6d. net. 

Science arid Technology. 


“The Italian Orders of Architecture: A Practical 
Book for the Use of Architects and Craftsmen.” By 
Prof. C. Gourlay.. 64 pp., with 32 plates. (Arnold.) 
6s. net. i 

*A Text-book of Sound for Advanced Students.” 
Bv Prof. Atul Chandra Datta. 184 pp. (Blackie.) 


“A Manual of Field Astronomy.” By A. H. Holt. 
138 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 6s. net. 
“Mechanical Equipment of Buildings.” Vol i., 


“Heating and Ventilation.” 
A. C. Willard. 6015 pp. 
18s. 6d. net. . 

“Design of Railwav Location.” By C. ©. WiL 
lams. §17 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) ros. 6d. net. 

“The Range of Searchlight Projectors.” By Jean 
Rev. Authorised translation from the French by I. H. 
Johnson. 132 pp. (Constable.) 12s. 6d. net. 

“The Design of Marine Engines and Auniliaries,’ 
By Prof. E. M. Bragg. 190 pp. (Constable.) 12s. 6d. 
net, 

“Text-Book of Motor-Car Engineering.” Vol i.. 


Bv L. A. Harding and 
(Chapman and Hall.) 


“Design.” By A, Graham Clark. 300 pp. (Con- 
stable.) Rs. 6d. net. 
‘Practical Surveving.”. By E. McCullough. (Con- 


stable.) &s. 6d. net. 
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Chemical Calculations.” By Dr. R. H. Ashley. 
pp. (Constable.) 8s. 6d. net. 
Exentials of Electrical Engineering.” By J. Fay 
an. 345 pp. (Constable.) ios. 6d. net. 

Bid Lite throughout the Year.” By J. H. Salter. 
‘edition. 256 pp (Headley Bros.) 5s. net. 
tementary Science for Engineering Apprentices.” 
W. McBretney. (Longmans.) ıs. 


Tuberculosis.” By Dr. Clive Riviere. (Methuen.) 
JEL 

brih Insects and How to Know Them." By 
" Bastin. (Methuen.) 1s, od. net. 

Pish Ferns and How to Know Them.” By S. 
nul Bastin. (Methuen.) 1s. 6d. net. 

liuseeraft Science." E. D. Griffiths. (Methuen.) 


td. net. 
\aneed Text-Book of Magnetism and ` Elec- 
ww.” By R. W. Hutchinson. In two vols. Vol. i., 
v--Mi pp. Vol. ii., vi+468+xii pp. (University 
ral Press.) 8s. 6d ; 

Art. 


sory and Methods of Ancient and Modern 
cog" Vol. i. By J. Ward. 306 pp. (Chap- 
¿aad Hall.) gs. net. 
im City Churches : A Short Guide, with Map and 
“cttons.”” By Margaret Tabor. 134 pp. (Head- 
tus) 2s. Od. net. 


Miscellaneous. 


t the Friendship of Books.” By W. H. Hudson. 
3 Harrap.) Paper, bd. net; yapp, 2s. 6d. net. 
irasure Mountain.” By Edwin L. Sabin. 238 pp. 
mop) 3s. Od. net. 

lkw Tales and Legends of the Serbians.” By 
euv M, Petrovitch. 400 pp. (Harrap.) 8s. 6d. 
‘orles for the History Hour.” By Nannie Nie- 
=. 254 pp. (Harrap.) 3s. net. 

a Dedicated Life.” By the Rev. the Hon. 
urd Lyttelton. (Longmans.) Is. net. 
\orld-Builders A1.” By the Rev. E. A. Bur- 
<s (Longmans.) 2s. net. 

Nall Pictures of Farm Animals.” Six subjects. 
= Be (Macmillan.) Reduced from 3s. each to 
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Miitional Exercises on the Rapid Course of Pit- 


i. Shorthand.” 39 pp. 
A Manual of Duplicating Methods.” 
‘sh. yo pp. (Pitman.) 2s. net. 

How to Do Business with Russia.” 
"~on and W. Barnes Steveni. 200 pp. 


p a 
wey, 


(Pitman.) 8d. 
By W. Des- 


By C. E. W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


t Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
he opinions expressed in letters which appear in 
hese columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any 
mile or review printed in THe ScHOOL WORLD 
“l be submitted to the contributor before publica- 


that the criticism and reply may appear 
‘gether, 


Examinations and the Curriculum. 


EWE been a reader of Tue ScHoor. Wortp from 
Ourset of its helpful existence, and have usually 
nd it bracing and stimulating; but a perusal of 
€ last issue leaves me appalled. Reform is in the 
„ard reformers are tumbling over each other in 
ir hurry to advertise each his own remedy. So 
£ as their pet subjects are in the time-table, all is 
lL Add their claims together, and vou will require 


(Pitman.) © 


_ for research in methods of examining. 
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an impossibly long schoolday and Pantagruel’s capacity 
for work to carry out the programme. i 

The demands of Science are not likely to be over- 
looked for want of insistent advocacy. The Classical 
Association wishes to see the number of those taking 
a second foreign language much increased, and urges 
that the second foreign language should always be 
Latin. Mr. Clarke wants French at eleven, Latin at 
twelve, Greek or German at thirteen; with the inten- 
sive teaching which is rightly demanded during the 
first two years this means, for foreign languages 
alone, five periods at eleven, ten at twelve, and four- 
teen at thirteen. All these reformers have my sym- 
pathies—but so has the child. 

The new examination schemes based on the circulars 
of the Board of Education require proficiency in cer- 
tain groups of subjects. Here there is undoubtedly 
some latitude; but there is a real danger lest the 
specialist zealots insist on compulsion to take this or 
that subject. They have alwavs had their eye on 
examinations as a convenient means of influencing 
school curricula. Everyone knows of the comic com- 
promise of “Latin or a Science” in the London 
Matriculation regulations, and of the unconscionably 
prolonged agony of compulsory Greek at the older 
universities. 

Teachers have grown so accustomed to this kind of 
thing that they seem to accept it as inevitable and not 
to realise how much it interferes with their freedom. 
Examination regulations are hard-and-fast things, 
which often hamper initiative and experiment. Is it 
heresy to say that the suitability of a curriculum should 
be ascertained by inspection, and that it is not the 
function of examinations to determine what subjects 
a boy or girl should learn? It is fundamentally un- 
sound to force a subject into the curriculum by means 
of examination regulations, mstead of letting its in- 
clusion or omission, or the degree to which it shall 
be studied, be determined by the teachers in friendly 
consultation with the inspectors. Even when a subject 
forms part of the curriculum the head of the school 
should still be free to decide whether any particular 
pupil should be examined in that subject. 

A certificate showing that a bov or girl had for a 
certain period attended a school (of which the curri- 
culum was approved bv the inspectors of the examin- 
ing body) to the satisfaction of his teachers, that he 
or she was able to speak and write English clearly 
and to perform ordinary arithmetical computations 
accuratelv and quickly. and that he or she had reached 
a recognised standard in at least four approved svh- 
jects. tested by the examining bodv—such a certificate 
would soon be recognised as affording adequate guar- 
antees of a good general education. It would natur- 
ally be to the advantage of the candidate to offer sub- 
jects for examination the mention of which in his 
certificate would serve him in his career, but the only 
compulsory subjects should be English composition, 
reading aloud, and arithmetic. 

An earnest attempt is being made to shake off the 
incubus of multiple examinations, but the old idea of 
the examination as directing, not as testing, education 
persists. Tt was a natural idea before the introduction 
of inspection in secondary schools, but compulsion by 
examination regulations is a mechanical and soulless 
device, which enlightened opinion cannot esteem so 
highly as the svmpathetic relations between competent 
inspectors and teachers. 

(It is time we started a scheme for the probationary 
training of inspectors, and though we have been 
examining so much and so long, there is still room 
A good deal of 
examining at present is of dangerously poor quality.) 

WALTER RIPMAN. 
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Advanced Courses in Secondary Schools. 


THERE is one part of the Regulations for Secondary 
Schools, newly issued by the Board of Education, 
which seems to call for criticism. I refer to the sec- 
tion on advanced eourses. It is there suggested that 
these courses should be formed in oonnection with 
three groups of subjyects—science and mathematics, 
classics, and modern studies- and should be taken by 
pupils between the ages of sixteen and eighteen. 
There is nothing particularly revolutionary about this 
in itself, but in the course of the notes on this pro- 
posal it is stated that in most schools it will only 
be found possible to form advanced courses in one of 
the three groups of subjects. The idea apparently is 
that, after passing some examination of an average 

matriculation standard, at about the age of sixteen, 
pupils who show signs of being able to work for an 
honours degree should be encouraged to enter upon 
an advanced course in that group of subjects for which 
they show most taste, and that a school which 
specialises, say, in science and mathematics should 
pass on its best pupils in classics and modern studies 
to other schools, under the same, or neighbouring, 
education authorities. 

It is the latter part of this proposal which, as it 
seems to me, would have very disastrous effects upon 
both the pupils and the schools concerned. As my 
own experience has been confined almost entirely to 
girls’ schools, in what follows I refer only to them 

With regard to the pupils themselves, many of the 
ablest at one of the most formative periods -of their 
development—the passage from school to university 
life—would be deprived of the help and sympathy of 
a headmistress whom they had known for vears and 
placed under the care of an entire stranger. Apart 
from the personal clement, the mere change of school 
at about the age of sixteen or seventeen would be a 
disaster. The value to a girl of her one or two vears 
in the Sixth Form is, or should be, as much moral as 
intellectual. The development of esprit de corps and 
the sense of responsibility is at least as important as 
high scholarship, but how could a girl feel responsible 
for, or even deeply attached to, a school of which she 
was ignorant until she was sixteen, and which she is 
to leave in two years? What would be thought of a 
proposal to send all mathematics and modern studies 
boys at Eton to Harrow or Rugby for the last two 
years of school life, while Eton received in return— 
and into its Sixth Form— all classics bovs from these 
schools ? 

There is another point. There would be a constant 
temptation to girls to specialise, and to teachers to 
urge them to do so, not in the subjects in which thev 
could do their best work, but in the one in which their 
own school specialised. 

With regard to the schools, the dangers are just as 
obvious. No headmistress could regard with equa- 
nimity the prospect of losing a konsi. rable proportion 
of her best Fifth Form girls, just at the time when 
she would naturally be looking forward to having thcir 
help as Sixth Form prefects. Such a loss would make 
school discipline infinitely more difficult, while the 
effects of a corresponding influx of strangers into the 
Sixth Form, without any knowledge of, or pride in, 
the school tradition, would be even worse., 

The fact, too, that of the best pupils only those who 
did well in one particular branch could be retained to 
the end of their school career would have a verv 
depressing effect on the teaching in other branches. 
Tt would be difficult to get thoroughly good teachers 
of subjects Iving outside the particular group in which 
the school specialised, so that girls whose tastes lav 
in other directions would not have a fair chance. 
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I would therefore suggest that the note in the R 
lations on these advanced courses shoutd be alt 
and that schools should be advised not to form 
vanced courses at all unless they can do so inat 
two of the three groups. 

It is very much to be hoped that teachers will r 
their voices heard on these proposed courses as qu 
as possible, since, once staffs have been engaged 
grants paid in connection with them, alteration 
be much more difficult, M. E. ! 


Prose Repetition. 


Waie thanking vou for a kindly notice of my 
“First Book of English Prose,” may I say that | 
not tat last” a convert to the practice of prose re 
tion, but have supported it by precept and examp: 
many years, and further, that in my * Book of En: 
Prose” (Macmillan, 1911) I tried to produce an 
thology on just such a scale as your reviewer sug 
My object in the smaller book, however, has not 
to make a collection of famous pieces, but on 
selection of passages of beautiful English prose w 
should at the same time be easily within the p 
of young learners to understand and enjoy. 


J. H. Fowt 


THE words “at last” did not refer to any convi 
of Mr. Fowler, but to the reviewer’s pleasure in tł 
ing that Mr. Fowler was on the side of- the an 
There is nothing, so far as I can see, in the 
slight prefatory matter to show that the passages 
not to be viewed as purple. Anything that Mr. Fo 
writes or edits is sure of respect; but, not ha 
the *“ Book of English Prose,” to which he re 
before me, it is impossible to sav whether a p 
anthology for repetition (an English Ediscendai 
vet been put together. My’ contention is rather 
it appears to be early for writers and readers to a 
on such passages, and this is due to the faci 
prose has not been committed to memory as verse 
for which, in my opinion, schoolmasters are maini 
blame. Probablv Mr. Fowler would agree in this. 
discussion of this important matter is otiose; 
memorising of prose and of great prose reacts on ¢ 
position, conversation, letter-writing, and inciden 
on the finer issues of life. Tk REVIEWF 
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CITIZIENS-TO-BE. 
By C. E. Surry, M.A., M.D., ete. 


HE shadow of every ill is cast by some 
radiance beyond ıt; and among those 
epensations which future generations will 
nea to the most destructive war that history 
a known, not the least will be found in the 
nuiis of a deeper and more practical reali- 
win of the full importance of the child as 
le yreat asset of the State. With so heavy 
wll of life in its prime, in view of the great 
ni continuous wastage of human energy 
i talent, it was inevitable: that the nation 
uld be compelled to take stock of the mate- 
a by which alone this huge depletion of 
s vital capital could be made good. It was 
mvitable that it should be stirred, as never 
ror, by the high and preventable death- 
vv obtaining during the earlier years of life. 
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common to them all. 


SIXPENCE. 


the successful and healthy rearing of. the 
nursling. But infancy, childhood, and 
adolescence, though convenient terms, are to 
some extent arbitrary and artificial in their 
distinctive significance. Considered from the 
point of view of health, we see certain essentials 
Food, warmth, sleep, 
a healthy environment: these are requisite 


to the successful upbringing of the young 


animal at all ages. In the case of the infant, 
attention to the physical care of the indivi- 
dual is all-important. And, though the need 
for moral and intellectual training becomes an 
increasingly important addition to the prob- 
lem as the age of the individual advances, 


' physical development never recedes into the 


background of the perfect educational system. 
Good moral and intellectual development is 


attained more easily in the case of the healthy 


Ind it would have been strangely callous © 


alit not been moved to seek preventives 
‘uell as antidotes to such evils, and to set 
“It to consider whether more—and much 
‘vre—could not be done towards making the 
ev best possible of every young life 
tributed to its population. Babies born 
ii a healthy heritage: infants saved 
m preventable illness and needless death : 
"liren reared amid healthy surroundings— 
“cared for and so educated as to be developed 


no healthy citizens, physically sound and | 


llectually capable: these are not merely 
tals, they are the necessities of the problem 
‘ich confronts us—as serious a one as any 
‘ich the nation has yet been called upon to 
ae, But its satisfactory solution would 
‘sult in benefits so great and so far-reaching 
Sto commend it—if only for merely selfish 
*-Ons—to everyone. 

Rightly beginning at the beginning, the 
tomoters of “Baby-Week” aimed at bring- 
2¢ before the public the special value of 
Mant life and the prime importance of ante- 
nual care, as a precedent factor necessary to 
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child; and the two sides of the dual human 
personality must be cultivated together, and 
equally careful supervision must be given to 
each, if the best results are to be secured. 
When the school age is reached a very 
heavy share of the originally parental respon- 
sibility devolves upon the teacher. It is his 
duty to make the best of the immature 
material supplied to him so that it may be 
guided, trained, developed into useful mem- 
bers of the community. He is not concerned 
merely with the moral and intellectual educa- 
tion of the child; for, as we have seen, these . 
sides of its personality are indissolubly inter- 
woven with the physical, and any svstem of 
training which aims at the full development 
of the individual’s capacity must give con- 
tinuous attention to all of them. The wisdom 
or the follies of | parents, the conditions 
prevailing in (the child’s home, its moral. 
atmosphere, and the quality of its surround- 
ings will already have made their mark. 
There will be need to counteract some 
influences, to correct incipient distortions from 
the right course, to awaken and foster some 
capacities hitherto overlooked and neg- 


M 


lected. And in relation to all this the child 
must always be regarded as a triplicate whole. 
Body, mind, and “soul each need sustenance, 
the warmth of sympathetic understanding and 
encouragement, the healthy atmosphere of 
cleanly “living, the energising stimulus of 
active exercise—within the growing capacity 
of the individual. And, in relation to each 
and all of these important things, it is as an 
individual entity that each child must be con- 
sidered. Successful and real education does 
not deal with children “in the lump” only, 
but recognises that no two children are pre- 
cisely alike in any respect. This power of 
differentiation at its best is the gift of the 
born teacher; but every man and woman who 
loves the work and throws his or her powers 
into it with whole-hearted energy can acqutre 
something of this faculty. Once attained to 
any degree, it will be found to smooth many 
difficulties and to prevent many disappoint- 
ments. 

The physical condition of the child will first 
receive attention; and it must never be for- 
gotten how important a factor this is in regard 
to tlie due development of its capacity in 
other directions. Here, as always, it must be 
remembered that the “average child” (and all 
the statistics that pertain to "O exists only on 
paper. Each child is really a variant, though 
its own personal characteristics may be quite 
healthy and normal; and it is the sum of 
these variants which forms the total from which 
the averages of height, weight, intelligence, 
etc., are deduced. 

As regards physical development, it was 
shown by Mr. Cecil Hawkins's elaborate 
statistics published some vears since that the 
average heights and weights assigned to 
children at different aves may be quite mis- 
leading if applied, as a standard, to the 
individual child. For, while some children 
grow rapidly during the earlier years of life 
and then at a progressively slower rate until 
their full stature is attained, others grow 
slowly until about the age of puberty, then 
very quickly for a few years, after which the 
curve falls somewhat steeply. Others, again, 
gain height at a slow and steady rate well 
beyond mid-adolescence, and finish with a 
spurt of very rapid growth for a few years up 
to nineteen or twenty. In another group of 
equally healthy children, the rate of growth 
approximates- more or less to the figures of 
the “average” individual. The relationship 
of height and weight is of more value; but 


this mav vary within wide limits from “the 
average” without its being attended by any 


deterioration of health. A good general 
working rule is that which regards the child 
whose appetite, digestion, and sleep are 
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normal, and whose weight continues to go uj 
as a healthy one although its height an 
weight, for the time being, may be tar fror 
contorming to the “standard.” 

It is scarcely too much to say that the mo: 


important matter in connection with th 
child’s physical well-being, present an 
future, is the habit of efhcient masticatio! 


There is probably no one thing which is s 
largely responsible for illness (often insidiou 
and long-deferred) and inefficiency as tb 
habit of imperfect mastication. It is a fau 
which begins in the earliest nursery dav: 
but it is not incapable of correctjon durin 
early school life—provided that the co-oper 
tion of the parents can be secured. If all foo 

—and the soft food — especially—wet 
thoroughly chewed before being swallowec 
there would be practically no cases of appe! 
dicitis. That is too long a story to be detaile 


„here, though it is as simple a list of sequence 


as the alphabet, and as interesting in ti 
beautiful dovet tailing of all the vartous dige: 
tive processes as the greatest romance v 
written. 

What is true of the wide variations in tl 
rate of growth and development amon 
healthy, children is equally true as regar 
their mental development. In other word 
abnormalities (as gauged by the “ave 
age”) are normal to a certain number, witi 
out this delayed deveiopment of late: 
capacity being any indication of ment 
deficiency. We all recognise this fact in u 
abstract, but some instances of it are remar: 
able and instructive: Sir Isaac Newton wi 
regarded as a dunce until after the age í 
eighteen. Charles Reade did not w rite h 
first novel until after he was fort 
Roderick Murchison retired from the Arm 
as peace seemed to be assured, and led fi 
many years the relatively ‘aimless existen 
of the country gentleman of his day—with r 
hobby and no "special interest in life. Or 
afternoon he struck his foot against a2 
upstanding stone in the roadway. Witho 
any particular intention, he picked up ul 
stone, carried it home, and began to examir 
it—with the result that another name becan 
added to the list of the world’s famous ge 
logists. This in an age when young ladi 
in fashionable boarding schools were Dein 
taught everything that was deemed wort 


knowing about all the sciences from astri 


nomy to zoology by means of a quail 
volume arranged after the fashion of tt 
Catechism. This erudite instructor asks, | 
red ink, “How are stones formed” ? an 
replies, in black ink, “Stones are formed b 
concretion in the bowels of the earth.” 


The names just mentioned illustrate rathe 
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rme examples of the late development of 
‘nt talents. But the same delay in the 
using of dormant intellectual powers may 
observed in any body of school children. 
e relatively precocious child, the “bright” 
j “clever ” pupil, runs an obvious risk of 
ng “speeded up” because he responds so 
aily to the spur. Whether the results 
s achieved are ultimately to his real advan- 
eis at least questionable. As a rule, the 
ld at large would be better if the physical 
eof lis life received more attention, while 
i mental activities were restrained within 
wnable limits. The after-history of the 
mratorv-school boys who succeed in win- 
w xholarships at a senior school is not 
‘wether encouraging; and some wise 
ets Of preparatory schools flatly refuse 
mewe any boy whose parents wish him to 
rained for a scholarship examination, 
ieving that such a forcing of the immature 
unis unfair to its owner and discouraging 
ite steady and conscientious worker whom 
for the time being at all events, leaves 
und. As an equipment for life, wisdom 
wrth more than learning: the beacon fire 
mere useful—and more enduring—than the 
teoric flight of a rocket. But the child 
© exhibits any particular aptitude or 
s should be noted and his special capa- 
‘encouraged. We are far from advocating 
‘oroduction of a crowd of amateur pseudo- 
malists; but the obviously square peg 
Wt to be saved from being jammed into a 
vd hole for the rest of his life, and vice 
n. The world will always have need for 
v who are able to do some kind of work 
teularly well, just as it will alwavs 
*nd for its stability upon those who, 
le not exhibiting a special or outstanding 
“ity for anything in particular, may none 
less be regarded as likely to swell the 
k of good and trustworthy citizens. | 
t must therefore be one of the teacher’s 
es to discriminate with these objects in 
s. And upon him must always fall the 
‘of inculcating the observance of discip- 
‘lor Its own sake as a duty and an advan- 
è to the individual himself as well as to 
'rllows—but without undue repression of 
child's individuality. Undoubtedly one 
the greatest aids in this direction is 
ded by military drill. Its essence is 
‘ctuality and instant obedience to the word 
“mmand, At the same time it favours a 
Carnage and a healthy development, 
eee the individual with action 
a with his fellows. None the less, 
a : PoE preclation should be accorded 
a odem educationist has described 
at valuable spirit of lawlessness 


itle 
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which is an essential ingredient in the com- 
position of every child.” This is, indeed, for 
the most part, only the spirit of freedom in 
rebellion against restrictions which are not 
yet comprehended. It is the spirit which 
inspires all reformers and which helps to 
make each succeeding generation wiser and 
more humane than its predecessors. But 
for it, all old evil customs and hoary abuses 
would still be with us—accepted because of 
long usage and familiarity; and we should 
still be burning witches and condemning 
every horse-thief to capital punishment. 

It is obvious that a verv great deal will be 
demanded of school teachers in the near 
future, for they will be called upon to bear a - 
large part of the burden involved in recon- 
structing the nation. Their work should be 
more interesting, and it will demand even 
greater aptitude than heretofore. It should 
secure proportionate recognition and remu- 
neration. Few only of the present members 
of the profession will live to see the full 
result of “the new education.” For, though 
a new heaven and a new earth may be 
decreed, they cannot be created by a stroke of 
the pen. But they will have played their 
part in laving soundly the foundations of a 
magnificent enterprise—one which wik 
depend for its success upon, literally, the 
heart and the soul of the whole nation as well 
as upon its purse. For it is certain that no 
undertaking of such a nature and of such mag- 
nitude can be carried to success without very 
considerable expenditure. Yet no one in his: 
senses will question that, viewed merely as a 
measure of State insurance, all money devoted 
to such an object will prove the soundest and 
most remunerative of investments. 


ADVANCED COURSES OF INSTRUC- 
TION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By Prof. WALTER Ripman, M.A. 

T is justifiable to regard the work achieved, 
since 1902, in secondary-school educa- 
tion with much satisfaction. It is true, there 
is still much difference in the degree of 
efficiency attained, and we are conscious of 
certain weaknesses; but it is far better to see 
clearly how much remains to be done than to 
remain contentedly stagnant. No small share 
of the progress made is due to the Board of 
Education, and our appreciation should be 
expressed in no niggardly spirit. The Board, 
we mav be sure, recognises that, if there are 
weaknesses in the schools, it is also itself not 
infallible; and it has shown repeatedly that it 


‘is in a sufficiently healthy state not to resent 


criticism or to without 


consideration. 


reject suggestions 
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The secondary schools receiving grants 
from the Board have steadily increased in 
number and in average efficiency ; they are 
now an educational asset of first-rate impor- 
tance. The regulations of the Board for these 
schools carry weight far beyond the sphere io 
which they directly apply. In so far as 
these regulations concern pupils of from 
twelve to sixteen years of age, they have been 
fully discussed, particularly since the issue of 
Circular 849. This laid down the principle 
that two examinations should be conducted in 
secondary schools. The nature of the earlier 
of these, commonly designated the General 
School Examination, was indicated at 
some length. Only one parag raph was given 
to the “Second Examination,” in which 
reference was, however, made to the Board’s 
Memorandum on Curricula in Secondary 
Schools. Little attention was devoted to this 
examination in the discussion of the circular. 
Circular 993 made no reference to it in enu- 
merating the “five main points” on which 

“attention had been specially concentrated i 
in the “criticisms and suggestions ” 
bv the Board. = 7 

For a time, the desired reform of exami- 
nations was stopped by the war. It took, 
indeed, a long while before the nation realised 
that even (or rather especially) in war time it 
was worth while to spend money on educa- 
tion. Then, with almost startling suddenness, 
the money was forthcoming; money not only 
for elementary schools, but for the secondary 
as well; not only for the raising of salaries, 
but also for advanced courses of instruction. 
As a result, we have new regulations; this 
time, however, without “criticisms and sug- 
gestions” being invited or received. 

Now there are some who wonder whether 
it was either necessary or desirable to proceed 
in such a drastic manner, and whether pre- 
liminary discussion would not have done 
some good. It may be replied that such dis- 
cussion has been possible ever since the 
Memorandum on Curricula appeared in 1913. 
That is quite true; but while the provision 


of advanced courses was merely a pious 
hope, the discussion would have lacked 
reality; and anyhow, there was none, or 


scarcely any. But now the Board has acted, 
and we are in duty bound to consider whether 
that action is likely to have the desired result. 


A few great, old-established schools will be 
able to provide at once the three courses sanc- 
tioned which—it is worth observing—are no 
longer described as in the Memorandum on 
Curricula. There they appear as:— 

“(1) Classics, including ancient 


history 
and the Greek Testament. 
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“(2) Science and mathematics. 

“(3) Modern humanistic studies.” 

This has now been changed to :— 

“(1) Science and mathematics. 

“(2) Classics: the Latin and Greek 
guages, literature and history. 

“(3) Modern studies: two languages o 
than English, of which Latin may be o 
with their literature, and modern hist 
including the history of England and Gre 
Britain.” 

But it surely is not primarily for a han 
of thriving schools that the new grants 
intended. It is rather for the majority 
schools that have arisen or been renewed s 
1902. These have had occasional pupi 
some have had quite a fair number—dc 
It has been car 
on undet difficulties® It has often me 
something like private coaching, with ¢ 
siderable sacrifices on the part of speci: 
teachers. Some very fine—we may say ni 
—work has been done in this way. U 
t914 the leaving age had been rising, 
parents had-been educated into seeing th: 
was good for their children to stay on and 
some “advanced instruction” in our sec 
dary schools. The tops of our schools v 
growing, steadily if not rapidly. Then 
war came, and owing to the great demand 
clerical and other work, and the often ex 
sive salaries offered, the average leaving 
has temporarily been lowered. Conditi 
are manifestly abnormal; yet this is the t 
chosen for launching a scheme which 1 
have far-reaching consequences. 

It may—for four hundred pounds a vea 
a big temptation, and it may lead to our | 
secondary schools being allowed by the Bo 
of Education to take up one or other of 
proposed courses. One or other: there 
the grave danger. 


-A school is called upon to decide whet 
it will offer a course of advanced instruci 
in classics, or in science and mathematics, 
in “modern studies.” In doing so, it has 
take into account its present staff, which 
it be a boys’ school, is almost certainly abr 
mal, and will remain abnormal for se 
years to come. It is to decide whether it 
to become .a science school, or a classi 


1 Ie will not escape notice that science and classics have changed pi 
so that there may be no jealousy. But ‘‘ modern studies,” of course, | 
the last place ; it is always so. 

2 The italics are mine. 1 deal with Latin as a ‘‘ 
part of this article. ` 

3 One of these difficulties is that there has been no examination base. 
a course of study planned by the school and having a recognised st 
External Intermediate kxaminations were never intended as tests of s 
work, and in many ways impose undesirable restrictions without afer 
any advantage to those who become internal stucents of a universi:y 
leaving school. The fact that at secondary schools many candidates 
been prepared with success for such examinations is no evidence that 1 
examinations are ideal for schools. 


modern study ” in ar: 
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hool, or a “modern” school; for that is | ‘“(c) The close and systematic study of 


ing to be the result. 

[et us assume that it is to be a science 
hool; in most cases this will be the easiest 
urse to arrange. Is it not inevitable that 
tns who want their children to study 
ence will send them to such a school? that 
e whole of the school work will be subtly 
huenced ? that a pupil showing promise in 
‘eral studies will be diverted to the study of 
ence? And will not the staff be affected in 
smilar way? What first-rate teacher of 
sits or modern languages will apply for 
i appointment at such a school when he 
wis that there is no higher work in his 
Dect, that pupils of linguistic as well as 
nihe gifts (they are not at all rare) will 
‘compelled by the bias of the school to 
e up science rather than languages? 
ise advanced courses are the tail that is 
mg to wag the whole body.* 

| have nothing but admiration for the 
hers of science. I consider the study of 
ence, ae carried on, as of supreme 
iDortance, et l view with genuine 
prehension a return of the days when 
tools were induced to specialise in science 
ause in this way a higher grant could be 
tamed. 

l really looks as if we were to be driven 
lo the German system of secondary schools 
which would be a curious result of the war. 
classical and scientific-mathematical 
hols would correspond to the “ Humanis- 
ches Gymnasium” and the ‘Cberreal- 
nie”; and to make the resemblance com- 
"e we have—as the counterpart of the 
Nlevmnasium ”—a school with ‘modern 
des” viz. “two languages other than, 
cish, of which Latin may be one.” 


Asa modern language teacher, I should 
e to dwell particularly on this new feature 
the “modern studies ” course. According 
the Memorandum on Curricula, the Board 
Education in 1913 was of opinion that the 
use of “modern humanistic studies” 
vuld include :— 

‘(al A thorough and advanced study of 
© modern languages other than English; 
‘( Work in history, European as well as 
Nish, of a kind more advanced than that 
™ in the middle of the school, and invol- 
ng the study not only of school text-books, 
tot fuller and more authoritative historical 
NIRS: l 

Ga ae ee ee a 


‘Acai appear from a subsequent section of this article, the Sixth Form, 
i ta the advanced work is done. will beso constituted that it cannot 
Yn be in organic connection with the corporate life of the school : it 
~ Zan excrescence, an appendage, and may therefore fitly be described 
wet and an artificial tail at that! But it will do the wagging all the 


selected English classics in prose and verse, 
and of a book or books, whether English or 
foreign, which mav give a training in close 
and exact reasoning.” 

Now this was quite a good programme—- 
for an honours .course at a university, if 
“thorough and advanced” meant anything at 
all. It was an extremely ambitious scheme 
for two years of school work, and represented 
about twice as much work as would be 
expected of a classical student. I have no 
idea who was responsible for this section of 
the Memorandum on Curricula; but I suspect 
it was some classical scholar who was anxious 
to save us modern language teachers from the 
danger of having’ a “soft option.” Classical 
scholars show a touching concern for us in` 
that way. They similarly are careful to see 
that we get either a distinctly lower maximum 
mark or a distinctly heavier syllabus in 
examinations. It is very kind of them. 

And now we owe them a new debt. We 
had learnt, in 1913, that the two languages to 
be studied in a thorough and advanced manner 
were to be “other than English”; our own 
language and literature were, by implication, 
unworthy of “thorough and advanced study,” 
although the concession was made that 
“selected English classics”? might be studied 
“closely and systematically,” which, by the 
way, has a suspicious resemblance to cram- 
ming up some prescribed books. Now, in 
1917, we are told that Latin may be regarded 
as one of the two foreign languages included 
under ‘modern studies.” You see, after all 
the guidance we have received from our classi- 
cal friends, it is only fair we should make 
them some return. | 

This is, however, far too serious a matter 
to be dismissed with a jest. There are many 
schools (especially girls’ schools) which would 
be quite willing and able to arrange courses 
in “modern studies” if they were permitted 
to offer “thorough and advanced” work in 
English and one foreign modern language. 


5 Jt is clear that the Oxford Delegacy and the Cambridge Syndicate 
regard the Board's scheme as too comprehensive for practical purposes. 
Compare it, for instance, with the requirements as stated in the nrw Cac - 
bridge regulations for the Higher School examinations under Group II. 
(Languages and History): "Either two of the three languages, Latin, 
Frencn, and German; or one of these languages, together with English 
Literature. or together with History, or together with two papers en 
English Literature and one paper on English History ; or English Literature 
and English History.” And what is included in the test of a “thorough and 
advanced study" of a modern language? Translation from and into the 
foreign language (no essay !), and a special period (in French it is 1800-50 
at Oxford and 1815 to 1848 at Cambndce) with prescnbed books (at 
Oxford, selections of verse from an anthology, t Hernani,” “ Ruy Blas,” 
“César Birotteau.” and Mérimée’s ‘‘ Chronique du Regne de Charles TX.," 
or Vigzny's "Servitude et Grandeur Militaires” ; at Cambridge, selections 
in prose and verse, ‘* Hernani,” and Merimée’s ‘Chronique "). Ey the way, 
a direct result of th's pernicious prescribing of books is that all the candi- 
dates preparing for these examinations will become specialists (more or less) 
on the Romantic Movement, but will start their honours course with no 
guaranteed knowledge of Molicre, Corneille, or Racine. Does the Board 
of Education regard such a course as ‘‘ planned so as to lead up to attain- 
ment of the standard required for entering an honours course at a 
university"? If the university examining bodies can do no better than this, 
it will be much wiser to leave the planning to the sch `ol specialist teachers. 
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The regulations, by excluding English from 
“modern studies,” render it impossible. They 
must offer French and German, or Spanish, 
or Italian, or Russian—or Latin. Many of 
them cannot offer the necessary advanced 
instruction in the second foreign language; 
and what purpose does a course in French and 
Latin serve ®? That honours students in Arts 
at the university should not be ignorant of 
Latin is naturally desirable; but what they 
require far working purposes “is something 
much less than a’ “thorough and advanced 
study ” ‘of, that language. Many of these 
schools are the very best places for develop- 
ing schemes of work in modern humanistic 
studies;/ and the new regulations of the 
‘Board are driving them to science instead. 
It is enough to make a modern language 
teacher weep. 


There is another aspect of the question to 
be considered. It is proposed to transfer 
pupils from one secondary school to another 
if their particular bent seems to fit them for 
specialising in a subject in which their school 
provides no advanced course.of instruction. 
What will be the practical results of this ? 
The pupil will either be diverted to the study 
in which the school does specialise; or, rather 
than go to another school, the pupil will go 
straght to the university after matriculating 
by means of the general school examination. 
In the latter case, the reculations will defeat 
the main object for which they are instituted, 
that of ensuring an increased supply of well- 
equipped students “entering an honours 
course at a university or institution of univer- 
sity rank.” On the other hand, if the schools 
agree to let some of their best pupils con- 
tinue their higher secondary-school education 
at other schools, they will lose some very 
valuable leaders in the school commonwealth, 
while the new school will regard them rather 
as potential additions to the honours list than 
as full members of the school, to the corporate 
life and traditions oft which they are utter 
strangers. And as the grant of the Board is 
not proportional to the number of pupils 
taking the advanced course, it may even mean 
that the transferred are looked at askance 
as reducing the amount of money available 
for those who have been in the school for the 
Whole of their secondary-school life. 


_§ The advanced courses of instruction are intended ($ 48 of the Regula- 
tions) to lead up to an honours course at a university. Which university 
has an honours course in which French and Latin are the main subjects” 

* E-pecially in schools such as those of the Public Day School [rust 
many gitls stay on to cighteen or nineteen who do not propose to go to the 
ea A considerable number of these are interest-d in linguistic and 
historical studies, and not a few show considerable proficiency in a modern 
language. A course in English, French, or German and European History 
would suit some of these girls admirably; while for others a course in 
Engtish, History (English and European), and subsidiary French, German, 
or Latin would be more appropriate. ; 
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But the traditions that have been establis 
with such gratifying success in the new sex 
dary schools are no negligible asset in 
growth and in the value of these sche 
We are often told of the incalculable ben 
that are conferred by the “great pu 
schools” on the boys who rise to a lead 
position among their school-fellows. H 
perhaps less well known how much 
esprit de corps or “school spirit” there i: 
the humbler day-schools of recent oris 
There, too, lessons are being learnt by 
older boys and girls which they will ne 
forget. Are we to substitute for the Sı 
Form, with its boys or girls who love u 
school and whose very diversity of inter 
is a broadening influence not to be unc 
valued,’ an artificial department of scier 
or classics, or “modern studies,” robbed of 
boys and girls who do not specialise in 
direction sanctioned for their particular sch 
and swelled by others to whom the sch 
means nothing but a means of preparing 
an examination ? 


A great deal depends on the action that 
now taken; the whole development of « 
secondary schools will be affected, for be: 
or for worse. From what I have said it 
clear that the new regulations of the Board 
Education fill me with grave concern. 

If I am asked what action would seem 
me more appropriate to the stage we h: 
reached and to the abnormal conditions wh 
the national crisis has brought about, I re 
that the tops ef our schools were show 
signs of promising growth before the w 
that their development depended largely 
enabling the specialist teachers to dev 
more time to the older pupils and on: 
provision of maintenance grants for the 
and that funds judiciously spent in staff 
schools more generously and in giving: 
to the children of parents of restric 


teacher to twenty pupils” is glibly ap 
by the mere administrator to schools of 
sizes and all sorts; it is “so simple.” | 
though it may be a fair proportion in a 
established school of 300 pupils ofthe : 
sex over ten years of age, and-if you re 
the head as teaching not more than half-t 
and if you do not include the part- 
teachers of woodwork, physical instruct 
etc., the formula must be more or 
appreciably modified where these condit 
The raising of salaries is m 
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be desired; but we must also do away with 
rder-stafting.. It is particularly the senior 
evralist whose hours at present are too heavy 
aimost all schools; and if we lighten the bur- 
nsof the specialist we shall do much to ensure 
e success of the higher work in our schools. 
With favourable conditions of staffing and 
th maintenance grants for pupils who need 
em, our secondary schools will supply the 
iversities with a constant flow of well- 
upped honours students; and we may trust 
e universities to rise to the occasion. They 
Il realise that a higher standard of work 
n be achieved; and instead of having to 
sit the first year of the honours course over 
hol work, they will be able to give the 
pa three years to “thorough and advanced 
" The number of those who read for a 
Iss ie will, it may be hoped, steadily 
xine and the ‘honours Students will as 
radily grow in number; and we may confi- 
mlv look forward to a time when it will be 
rare in the newer universities as it is in the 
ut to see half-fledged young folk of sixteen 
' wventeen as undergraduates. If they are 
x to be found at Oxford and Cambridge, 
hee there is many a restraint on their free: 
m, it is still more important in towns like 
udon or Birmingham or Leeds. Whatever 
av have been the practice in the Middle 
gæs, it is certain that for the great majority 
a bovs and girls it is best to remain 
der the influence of a good To until they 
e eirhteen. 
In emphasising this prinéiple e, the Consul- 
ine Committee and the Board of Education 
iv- dane a real service. The Board has done 
i equal service in directing attention to the 
mideration of what kind of work should be 
idrtaken during the two years subsequent 
passing the general school examination. 
v concern for the development of our 
vondary: schools, of which I have been privi- 
ced to know so many, has led me to 
msider with earnest attention the recent 
“pals of the Board; and I offer this 
mrbution to their discussion with no light 
an, but also not without hope that they may 
au others to offer their criticisms and sug- 
sions, so that we may all do the best we 
infor the boys and girls who are to live and 


ok in this momentous century. 
mo ee 
the Tutorial Chemistry. Part Metals and 
‘cal Chemistry. By G. H. Bailey. 460 pp. 
nversity Tutorial Press.) 4s. 6d.—This book con- 
“isa resumé of physical chemistry and the properties 
‘he metals and their compounds, suitable for can- 
“es for the intermediate and final university 
u aioe The section on physical chemistry o 
“n revised and largely rewritten by Mr. W. 
sor, and contains the bare minimum of ha a 
“al student should know 
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EDUCATION, COMMERCE, AND 
INDUSTRY. 


, 
HE Education Committee of the London 
County Council has received from its 
Higher Education Sub-Committee a valuable 
report which should be of great interest 
to all connected with education in London, 
and especially to the teachers. The sub- 
committee interviewed representatives of the 
chemical, engineering, shipping, and printing 
industries, and heads of important companies 
or corporations controlling banking, finan- 
cial, Insurance, and railway interests, textile 
warehouses and stores; and also representa- 
tives of Clovd’s, of the Port of London Autho- 
rity, and of commercial houses dealing with 
foreign exchange. - The occupation groups 
covered by these deteyeeces include such a 
large proportion of London workers that 
their experience and opinions may be taken 
as fairly representative of the attitude towards 
education of the employers of London as a 
whole. i 

The inquiries were generally directed to 
the possibility of establishing closer relation- 
ship between business and “education. The 
main considerations were the method of 
recruiting the staff of a business, the defects 
in education alleged by business men, the 
assistance that can be given to business men 
by local education authorities, and further 
education. The extracts that follow sum- 
marise the main criticisms of the business 
men and the comments of the sub-committee 
thereon. 

A particular case will illustrate the main 
point at issue between the schools and the 
employers. An emplover wishes to obtain 
clerks, and lays great stress upon their accu- 
racy in figures; he selects them by examina- 
tion, in which the arithmetic paper consists 
practically entirely of direct questions involv- 
ing in some cases a number of figures. He 
requires the candidate to obtain for a pass, sav, 
two-thirds marks. The arithmetic paper does 
not suit arithmetic as at present taught in the 
schools. Can the teacher expect the employer 
to change his standard of accuracy? Ought 
he not rather to take care that his product 
fulfils the employer's requirements? A 
closer co-operation between the employers 
and the schools is obviously most desirable; 
in those places where this co-operation is 
effective, the employer and the teachers can 
be invaluable to one anotiter. 

Whether the proposal of the sub-com- 
mittee would be effective in bringing about 
this rapprochement depends greatly on the 
action of the advisory committees that the 
Education Committee resolved to call into 
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existence. Communication between officials 
and employers can produce very little effect 
compared with the great advantages that 
would be derived from the close contact of 
employers and teachers. 

There are tyo points on which the teachers 
have to “make good ”; one is noticed inciden- 
tally in the report, and the other is at the back 
of the whole question of the relation of 
business and edueation. The teachers must 
teach subjects in which their pupils are inte- 
rested—subjects of present-day and evervday 
importance; and further, the teachers must not 
only teach, but also live, and conduct them- 
selves in their evervday public and private life 
as men. of the world should; they must not be 
recluses, they must not live as a class apart, 
but as other men, and must bear their part in 
the public, life of the community. When the 
many do this successfully as the few do now, 
the status of the teacher will be satisfactory 
and the effect of his efforts will be enormously 
increased. : 


CRITICISMS. 


In what follows, we refer mainly to the criticism 
directed against the educational system, and the de- 
fects of its products. It should not be, however, 
inferred that nothing but adverse criticism was offered. 
On the contrary, men of great experience expressed 
their satisfaction at the facilities offered by the schools, 
and at the capacity of those educated therein to assist 
in carrying on the country’s business. 

(a) Commerce.—lIt appeared to be the general 
opinion that the Council was not in touch with the 
requirements of business men; the admission was 
equally general that business firms as a rule knew 
little of the facilities for education offered by the 
Council. In the main it was said of the elementary- 
school boy— l 

(1) That he was deficient in handwriting, arith- 
metic, and spelling ; the essentials of elementary educa- 
tion. 

(2) That obedience, thoroughness, common-sense, 
and manners (good address) were lacking. 

‘Of the secondary-school boy (including the public- 
school boy)— 

(1) That he was deficient in handwriting, spelling, 
- and arithmetic; unablē to express himself in good 
English; generally he was “sloppy” in thought; 
“Englishmen do not know foreign languages." 

(2) That he needed more grit and energy in his 
work. 

Of both, that, to a considerable extent, (a) thev. took 
no interest in their employment outside working 
hours; *“elock-watching” was prevalent; (b) grit, 
initiative, and ability tọ grapple with new problems 
were lacking. Occasionally, knowledge of history and 
geography was severely criticised. 

Of university men, we found here and there a note 
of hopefulness that they might succeed, but nothing 
more. It was generally, if not alwavs, the product 
of older universities, and not the graduate of the 
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newer universities, that was the subject of criticis 
The evidence showed that relatively few univers: 
men, who had not family connection with busin: 
had been appointed by any of the firms represent 
In certain large houses university men were said 
have failed; in others, such as life departments 
insurance offices, to have succeeded. 

The severest critics stated that boys have no s 
reliance or sense of honour, that they cannot cons 
a simple message accurately, and that thev are 
mannered and lacking in respect to their elders a 
others; that far too many girls are taught shortha 
and tvpewriting, irrespective of their suitability, a 
that they:do not appear to be trained in matters st 
as care of the person and dress; that boys do ı 
appear to have developed a sense of responsibility, a 
that they need constant supervision even when tl 
attain to middle life; that there are very few | 
secondary-school girls who can take ordinary instr 
tions or write a letter; and that the university p 
duct is not suitable for commercial life, does not c 
form readily to discipline, and is dissatisfied w 
short vacations. . 

The prevalence of ‘‘clock-watching “ was mentior 
in many directions, and complaint was made of | 
superabundant facilities for pleasure-seeking. 
would not be true to say that complaints of slackn 
were general, but they were made in several quarie 

While early specialisation was advocated in so 
quarters, in general business men asked that | 
education authority should aim at giving a g 
general education. 

(b) Industry.—(i) Enginecrs—The conferences seen 
to show ,that engineers had given more attention 
educational problems than any other group of e 
plovers. The majority agreed that it was too mı 
to expect bovs from engineering centres to alte 
evening classes, and practically all expressed the 
selves as in favour of compulsory continuation schot 

More theoretical training, a wider  educaw 
including foreign languages taught colloquial 
more attention to costs, and the teaching of .econom 
were advocated. It was stated that a compl 
engineer cannot be trained in a technical institu 
Engineers referred to the absence of submission 
discipline, particularly marked among younger ë 
ployees since the outbreak of war. 

(ii) Chemists.—Among the chemists there was It 
harmony of opinion. The university man believed 
university training; the individualist who had foug 
his way up from the lowest rung of the ladder, wi 
the help of evening classes and technical institute 
to the highest post generally insisted that there 1s 1 
other way. That the research chemist is part of i 
chemical industry in America and Germany in a wi 
not experienced in England was admiited and č 
plained. s 

A point of fundamental importance was emphasise: 
viz. that students at the higher institutes are traint 
as examinees and not as chemists, 

(iii) Printers.—The master-printers are evidan" 
much more satisfied with the results of elementy 
education than are the majority of the business me 
interviewed, 
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iv) Shipping.—Certain shipowners thought that | 


ome good might be done by a system of secondary 
ition Which would have the, effect of turning the 
rouvhts and desires of a large proportion of the 
«ch of this country in the direction of the sea, 
rovided that the education was on sound lines”; 
was felt that more importance should be directed 
) the practical as opposed to the theoretical side of 
als training in the early stages, and that it is 
itle premature to teach a boy to be a captain before 
‘his beer trained to be a sailor, 


COMMENTS ON THE CRITICISMS. 


In what may be described as the better class of 
Hemments the system of nomination followed by 
amination is quite common. Under restricted con- 
toons of appointment, employers and managers ought 
x to expect to obtain the best products of the 
fools and ought not to assume that their selections 
ewen typical. The system of nomination may, in 
xt, tend to develop those very characteristics which 
e so severely criticised. N ; 
~me of the witnesses were kind enough to produce 
Hes of their conditions of appointment, examination 
ions, and in the case of a few large firms, to 
aut the Council’s inspectors to see the written 
Pulls, The written answers as a whole were cer- 
ily open to strong criticism, but an analysis into 
ke Sroups of candidates—(1) those recommended by 
eir schoolmasters, (2) those without such recom- 
kzdaions—gave the results an aspect much less un- 
“curable to the schools. It is important, too, to re- 
enber that the standards of the business man and the 
Talmaster differ. The business man is rightly in- 
erant of error; the schoolmaster, being engaged in 
““rucuve work, is surrounded by inaccuracy, and the 
P of intolerance are less firmly drawn. All these 
"siderations must be borne in mind in formulating 
Musions to be drawn from the evidence which has 
tn placed before us. 

The criticism as to‘ deficiency in handwriting, spell- 
` any arithmetic is not new, and it is certainly not 
a The teaching of arithmetic is far 
te = aes to-day than it was ten or twenty 
`> ago, but there has been, in the opinion of a 
ao of schoolmasters, a distinct loss in 
“ah regard to moral qualities, ‘the firms may not 
a they want, but the schools are far 
Re àa a pele than the firms imagine. 
hikes a aoe y, and for the schoolmaster there 


“Clock n. ‘ 

soa watching" and lack of interest in their em- 

‘eis of ce ate hours no doubt exist. The 

aly dice. usinéss men cannot, however, be 

t many P aa it comes too frequently and from 

* question ; not to have some good foundation. 
IS resolved into whether human nature 


r busi iå 
À ness or education is at fault. 
attitude 


Sty conti ° 
Inuati : 
ae on schools is much more sympathetic 


mid t WY 
: as, i. . 
“iving Brei e evening schools in London are 
e 
r encouragement from the large em- 
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ployers. One immediate result of the interviews is 
the considerable support given this session by some 
of those interviewed. Business men are beginning to 
realise the value of further education, both as an 
asset in business and as a means of qualifying the 
citizen for his wider duties. 

It is more the teacher than the subject that matters. 
Modern, knowledge is, moreover, more likely to 
quicken than ancient lore. What is needed is fewer 
subjects, more thoroughness, more stimulating teach- 
ing, greater acquisition. In schools with a commer- 
cial bias, or modern side, room should be found for 
economics, a subject which, if properly handled, would 
provide the stimulus to interest in the world’s affairs. 
It was refreshing to hear one or two business men 
raising commercial education to a higher plane. Un- 
fortunately, commercial education is too frequently 
spoken of and thought of only in terms of shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and typewriting, what one large em- 
plover called the ‘lowest class accomplishments "’ ; 
and too rarely in terms of London, the centre of the 
world’s finance; London, the centre of the world’s 
shipping trade; London, the clearing-house of the 
world’s commerce. Wireless telegraphy, oil, rubber, 
high-speed engines are transforming the world: to 
adapt a well-known quotation—-tempora mutantur: 
nos et mutemur in illis. Education must move with 


the times. ; 
PROPOSALS. 


It may be said at once that the interviews disclosed 
such an isolation of industry and commerce from 
education as is opposed to the interests of the com- 
munity, a condition of things which it would be a 
grave mistake to leave unremedied; they revealed in 
unmistakable terms the need on the part of both busi- 
ness and education of a much closer general co- 
operation. The business man must be left no longer 
to know education only as a growing demand on the, 
rates for which he reccives incompetent boys in re- 
turn. Further, education must no longer be left in its 
position of isolation from the business world. Educa- 
tion is far too much the sole concern of schoolmasters 
and ex-schoolmasters. 

We accordingly propose that the Council shall enlist 
the co-operation of prominent business men and men 
of affairs to bridge the gulf which separates education 
from commerce and industry. We have given the 
question careful consideration, and we think that as a 
beginning the Council should form advisory consulta- 
tive committees of business men for banking, chem- 
istry and engineering. Generally the duties of 
these committees, consisting each of about twelve 
members, should be to visit at convenience the 
institutions (aided and maintained, day and 
evening) at which instruction in connection with 
these groups of occupations is given; to offer on 
the spot such criticism as they think advisable; to 
meet at least once a vear and submit in a more con- 
sidered form such general criticism of the character 
of instruction, equipment, and accommodation as ap-. 
pears necessary. On the whole the duties would be 
light, but the advantages would be great. It would 
be ap immediate encouragement of the most direct 


kind for students of banking, engineering, Laer 
and so on, to know that the instruction offered was 
thought of so much importance as to bring into thetr 
school the leaders of their trade or industry. 

The Education Committee agreed to form the com- 
mittees, which were constituted as follows :— 

Banking.—Sir Charles Addis, Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai Bank; Mr. F. J. Barthorpe, London, County 
and Westminster Bank; Mr. R. M. Holland, C.B., 
Martin’s Bank; and Mr. R. J. Hose, .Anglo-South 
American Bank. 


Chemistry.—Mr. A. Chaston Chapman, F.I.C.,° 


F.C.S., F.R.M.S., consulting chemist; Mr. G. E. 
Pearson—Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co.; Mr. 
Be essrs. Cross and Bevan; Mr. 
J. W. Harbord, F.1.C.—-Hon. Adviser in Metallurgy 
to the Ministry of Munitions; Sir Boverton Redwood, 
D.Sc., etc.—consulting chemist and engineer; and 
Mr. Robert L. Mond, F.R.S. Ed., F.Ph.S. 

Engineering.—Mr. E. Bruce Ball—Messrs.” D. 
Napier and Sons; Dr. Dugald Clerk, J.P., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.—National Gas Engine Company and Messrs. 
Marks and Clerk: Sir John Snell, M.1.C.E.-—-Messrs. 
Preece, Carden, Snell, and Rider; Mr. W. Stokes— 
Messrs. Ransomes and Rapiers, Limited; Sir Vincent 
L. Raven, M.LC.E., M.1L.M.E.—N.E. Railway Co. 
and Superintendent of Roval Arsenal, Woolwich; Mr. 
Charles P. Sparks—President of the Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers; Sir Chas. A. Parsons, N.C.B.—The 
Parsons Marine Steam Turbine Co.; and Mr. J. 
Dewrance, M.I.C.E.—Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox 
and Messrs. Dewrance and Co. 


THE SCOUT AND SCIENCE. 


-By Ernest Younc, B.Sc., and W. Carran, M.A., 
County School, Harrow. 


HATEVER other reforms our educa- 

tional system may demand, there ts 

a fairly universal agreement that the mental 
equipment of our future citizens must include 
wider scientific , interests and sympathies. 
There is no one royal road by which this is 
to be brought about, though the necessity for 
some revision of our school science courses 
seems to be self-evident. Our present con- 
cern, however, is with the Scout movement, 
the great and growing importance of which, 
as an educational force, schoolmasters are 
far too slowly recognising. The value of the 
Scout training as a means towards the end 
we are considering is twofold. > It reaches a 
class of bov who, owing to the early age at 
which he leaves school, is not likely to re- 
ceive much science training within the walls 
of his classroom, whilst it is of the essence of 
the Scout training that it brings the boy into 
“Intimate contact “with Nature and with the 
‘applications of natural laws in human life. 
It aims at a practical efìħciency—a prepared- 
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ness for the happenings of everyday. life; 
fostering of an interest in Nature and natur. 
science for its own sake must rema 
secondary. 

But, as every science teacher knows, the 
is no surer way to arouse the boy’s intere 
in the principles of natural science than | 
acquainting him with their manifestations | 
evervday experience, whilst the most cor 
plete practical efficiency is based on an i 
telligent understanding of the principi 
involved. That the science teacher and tl 
Scoutmaster have so many aims in commi 
must be our excuse for presuming to discu 
Scout matters from the point of view of tl 
science teacher. 

First of all it is necessary to point out thi 
in quite an unexpected degree, no sooner dù 
the boy become a: Scout than he immediate 
changes his attitude towards many branch 
of learning. He gets a desire to know t 
ins and outs of things, and, provided the 
things have anything to do with his Sco 
life, you may teach “them in school and | 
will persist in regarding them, not as lesso: 
to be done, but as aids to greater proficiten 
aš a Scout. Not only is there this change 
outlook, but there is a laudable keenness 
earn one or more of the fifty odd badg 
which are open to the boy w ho has attain 
the rank of the second-class Scout. It is |! 
means of these badges that the scien 
teacher will realise his aims. 

The badges are given for Nature-stud 
photography, astronomy, geology, electricit 
and other similar subjects; while work for t 
rank of first-class Scout of itself demands 
certain amount of practical astronomy, math 
matics, and geography. In an ordinary Wi 
a bov “has no time” to do-work in any su 
ject in addition to that given him bv t 
teacher of the subject as a definite alou 
task. But it is wonderful what a lot of tir 
he can find for anything he is: really ke 
about. 

It would be impossible, in the space at o 
disposal, to point out, in anv great deta 
how the science teacher may utilise the Sco 
badge system to help him, but a single readit 

of “Scouting for Boys” and the “ER ules 
the Boy Scout Association” would wide 
open his eves. ' 2.” 

Let us briefly illustrate. A Scout has 
learn to write a report of a journey. Heh 
to describe the country he has seen. If the 
are trees, he frequently uses the- vaguely d 
scriptive term “wooded” The man wl 
teaches Nature-study will get a very attenti 
and enthusiastic audience of Scouts if he pr 
poses to take them, on a few half-holiday 
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‘osudy the trees, so that the report may be 
wre accurate and trustworthy. He will find 
nat every member of his party wants to know 
the trees are fir or larch—suitable for bridge 
ves; if they are willows—that indicate the 
wne of water; if they are pine—abundance 
tiul They will sketch, collect bark and 
sits, and note uses and habitats with glee. 
Or again, the teacher of electricity will 
inc that he can get all kinds of home-made” 
oafatus and private experiments leading to 
te knowledge required for the electrician’s 
ne, 

{he teacher who, stimulated by this article, 
mans the syllabus of work for the badges 
nv bea little disappointed with the official re- 
“ements, some of which do not seem to be 
«tilly drawn either as to knowledge of the 
uittor as to what may be expected of the 
rerige bov. But there is no reason why 
hme syllabuses should be adhered to. In 
e case of work done under education 
weorites it is possible for the syllabus to be 
aed, and it is, therefore, always open to 
t sience master to arrange a special course 
frork suited to his own pupils. And we 
mid urge that the work to be done by the 
wut for his badge should be essentially 
"oneal work and outdoor observation. 

"ke, for instance, the naturalist’s badge. 
Wv can get this by making and naming 
‘tery meagre collection of leaves or flowers. 
Iu he teacher of Nature-study could ask for 
‘hee months’ Nature-study diary, for a 
tev of the life and development of the tad- 


frieir nests and eggs and their cries, flight, 
M iod values. He could include the leaf 
biwon as well, and so fulfil his own and the 
wnai requirements. Nature-study rambles 
“e counted as Scout parades, and Mr. 
“son's article in THE ScHooL WORLD 
January, 1915, on geographical studies out 
Sots Will show other forms of activity to 
“Meérprising Scoutmaster. 
ai have no Scout troop, and so have 
i Scenes at your disposal, start a 
ies P in the form whose work you are 
tisionar ea, and you will soon become a 
rat i ; ins the matter of propaganda. So 
os © variety of subjects for which 
aah oe that whatever the boy’s 
ch jae e he must find something in 
{iis deas interest himself. l | 
Rive eee aane how the incentive of the 
tings ys i utilised in school science work 
the teacher ene to controversial ground. 
utilitarian, O refuses to admit any taint 
torn th sm in the science course will 
veg Suggestion of making use of S 
Raves, wre n Of making use of Scout 
en, however, the value is recog- 


ok, tora list of local birds, with an account. 
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nised of the living interest brought into the 


- science work by the extensive use of illustra- 


tions from everyday life, and still more when 
the science course is frankly on the lines of 
applied science, the badges will be found of 
considerable value. 


POETRY AND THE CHILD. 

By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A., L.-¢s-L. 
T was Sainte-Beuve who said: “In every 
young man there dies a poet”; I would 
add: “In every voung child there dies a re- 
citer.’ We talk about infant mortality in 
general; but, in spite of many modern 
retorms, the mortality among children reciters 


Is very great, and I believe in a large measure 


preventable. Some, I fancy, perish still-born 
from sheer lack of using their talents. Others 
succumb to a sort of pernicious anæmia be- 
cause, where they ought to be reciting “Lars 
Porsenna of Clusium,” they are droning out 
the rhymes of the Latin grammar. Of course, 
things are vastly better than they were in 
my day, for those of my generation were 
largely brought up under the motto “Little 
children should be seen and not heard.” Per- 
sonally, I never remember learning any poetry 
before the age of nine, though one certainly 
picked up a few nursery rhymes and some 
hymns by dint of listening to them. The only 
outlet for elocution was the Catechism, that 
marvellous epitome which one learnt to 
admire in later years as a veritable tour de 
force in doctrinal statement; but to the young, 
at least in my day, it possessed all the horror 
and repugnance of a penal code. The collects 
and parables came later. There was in them, 
especially in the former, much that was frankly 
unintelligible, but they had a stately rhythm 


about them, which helped one comfortably 


over the passages one did not understand. In- 
deed, I think we might do more than we do, 
at least in the later stages, in the wav of com- 
mitting prose to memory. Appreciation of 
rhyme , probably precedes the feeling for 
rhythm, vet I believe a sense for rhvthm can 
be easily evoked or evolved in most children. 
The child’s conscious attempt to create its own 
private language, which in some families is 
developed to a considerable extent, is evidence 
of this, and also the child’s love of talking 
“gibberish.” Children, in fact, love the 
sonorous. Their tongue dances to a haunting 
phrase. Undoubtedly the jov of plaving with 
sound 1s very great—even the baby howls for 
the pleasure of howling. It is one of the first 


instruments he finds he can use, and the joy 


in sound, for the sake of sound, persists to a 
much later age. How often, even with 
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“grown-ups, does some totally irrelevant 
word or phrase, be it “Mesopotamia” or 
“Punch with care,” cast its spell over us. 
Poets never lose it: witness such phrases as 
“silken Samarkand,” and their love of geo- 
graphical names the very remoteness of which 
adds a sense of mystery. Personally, I sus- 
pect that the potency of spells often comes 
from a person repeating them over and over 
again until spell-binder and victim are alike 
hy pnotised by the repetition. This is, again, 
no doubt the real raison d’étre of the chorus 
in verse or song. I remember, too, in my own 
case going round the garden saying indefi- 
nitely to myself, “Sempach, 1388. The Swiss 
beat the Austrians ”—a prosaic little sentence 
from Cornwall’s Geography, and vet it stuck. 

Then, again, my generation suffered from 
the child-poetry of the day, with some excep- 
tions, being violently moral. True, there 
were Mrs. Hemans and Mary Howitt, but 
Dr. Watts and his school still held pride 
of place. I have often wondered why this 
moral poetry was so repugnant. I believe the 
main reason is that the child at this particular 
stage is striving after freedom—not uncharted 
freedom, but freedom in order to get a mas- 


tery, physical or mental, over his surround-, 
ines. Tle wants to know how to do things, or 


how things are done, but he does not want to 
know how not to do them. He wants to ex- 
periment, to find out for himself, and the moral 
poems of the day gither prescribed a definite 
course that ruled out experiment, or, still 
worse, introduced a sort of total prohibition of 
many things that seemed to him innocent, and 
probably were. Then, again, the theology 
secreted in these poems was even worse than 
the natural history. It was possible to be- 
lieve, even 
the opposite view, that birds in their little nests 
agree, but the Draconian idea that the theft 
of a pin was as heinous an offence as the com- 
mission of murder apparently: rendered the 
game of life unplayable. 

Again, the critics of the day had nearly for- 
gotten that poetry was poetry. In spite of the 
presence in their midst of such masters, for 
instance, as Tennvson and Swinburne, they 
ignored the close connection between poetry 
and music and the absolute need of reading 
verse aloud, if an adequate opinion of its 
merits is to be formed. 

To take the first point, Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore once told me that in India, when any- 
one desires to write a poem, he first composes 
the tune and then the words. Personally, 
I believe this was always the way in primitive 
times, when even narrative poetry was chanted 
by the professional minstrels in a sort of 
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| recitative—a practice which also obtained œv 
the French stage in the times of Corneil 
and Racine, and even later. This music give 
the mode of the emotion as well as suggesun. 
the tempo at which the verse should be take: 
But the mid-Victorian critics made a fetish < 
scansion. Metre meant to them somethin 
more or less regular, not to say “‘faultily faui 
less.” Apparently, they wanted everythin 
Written as if you could clog-dance to it. The 
ideal was, not music with its subtle accelera: 
dos and rallentandos, but the more or le 
monotonous beat of dance music. ‚The a) 
parent freedom of the nursery rhyme and tl 
ballad disconcerted and annoyed them. The 
was a tendency to make metre as monoto 
ously regular as the heroic couplet became 
the eighteenth century—about the best w: 
of killing it, by substituting the mechanic 
for the vital. 
The amount of dreary rubbish written abo 
prosody by people who could only cou 
svilables or strum over a metre like a banj 
plaver is to be matched, though not equalle 
only by the elaborate and often usele 
dogma that has been evolved round Fren 
poetry. The worst of it is that our pup: 
still waste their time in studying these s 
called rules of prosody, which, if strict 
observed, would effectually prevent any ré 
poetry being written at all. If every book « 
English prosody were burnt, poets and tho 
who read them would probably be t 
gainers. The few rudimentary ideas ti 
contain on the subject which are more or le 
common property are as nothihg to the lu 
ber and top-hamper with which thev a 
loaded up and weighed down, not to menti 
the positive blunders with which they aboun 
as, for instance, such hoary errors as th 
English poetry is written on an iambic, inste; 
of. a trochaic, basis, or talking of such impe 
sible things in English poetry as anapæsi 
Happily, our masters of metre, like Swi 
burne, even when thev thought they were co 
forming to the cookery-book recipes of ti 
pedants of these times, really followed ti 
sounder instincts of their genius, as Mr. Ba 
field is proving in so conclusively a manner 
The sins of these critics did not, howeve 
end here. Coming at the fag-end of tl 
period that marked the very nadir of the d 
cadence of rhetoric, they attached even great 
importance to “eye”-rhymes than to “ear 
rhymes. Poetry, it would seem, was to | 
seen, but not heard! A word that rhymed | 
the ear and not to the eye was regarded : 
an evesore. They did not realise that ti 
justification of the rhyme of “love” wi 
“prove” did not lie in the fact that fn o 
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ruhcial spelling the two were identical to the 
ve, but that assonance rhymes are a perfectly 
annmate,. and indeed desirable, device in 
otv, as are also words of identical sound 
ut with a different meaning, as anyone who 
s acquainted with French verse knows. It is 
wre fashion, dictated by people who merely 
med to make rhyme more rare and difficult, 
awh has prescribed this particular form of 
ame in English, on grounds about as logical 
<Gvid's prescription of a three-syllable word 
tthe end of tne pentameter, which Proper- 
as, a far subtler metricist, used at times to 
td purpose. 
Happily, phonetics is gradually cutting the 
"und trom under this school of ‘“eye’- 
hymers. but thev die hard. People are still 
vabsessed by the spelling of words that they 
vil tal to recognise their real sound and 
usie. Some while ago I was talking to a 
hly cultured musician who really ought to 
ait known better. He had been attending a 
nurse of phonetics by a German professor, 
ui he had given up in disgust because the 
tessor insisted that the ordinary pronuncia- 
un of the English word “nature” was as if it 
ete spelt “naytcher.” “Did you ever hear 
h a ridiculous pronunciation?” he asked 
1, and in the same breath called the word 
navicher ” himself. 
And, finaily, the current literary criticism 
{the day was almost entirely divorced from 
shetics. Poetry was dissected for the ideas 
t contained or the moral it carried. The 
riuty of the language as a whole, its appro- 
maeness, the intimate correspondence be- 
ren the form and the subject-matter, were 
wre or less ignored, as were also the develop- 
ent of the subject and the organic oneness 
rnot of the poem—in fact, all that deals with 
e larger technique. The criticism of the day 
Sened On some jot or tittle like a supposed 
“ity rhyme or error in grammar and con- 
‘ned the poem on the strength of these 
‘radiiloes—on what may be called the 
iserv-governess code—or it picked out a 
œ phrase here or a fine phrase there and 
‘ved it on these ornaments and flowers of 
rch, as if you could judge of a bracelet or a 
ta from the number of precious stones that 
“n worked into its manufacture irrespective 
{s workmanship. 
The child to-day is far more free to re-create 
il around him after his own fancies 
es of the past generation were. We 
a an Parun world which the in- 
eae grown-up people only seemed 
re unfamiliar or tepellent. We 
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oversight of our superiors. But the child of 
to-day has at his disposal a host of writers to 
explain to him the realm of childhood and in- 
terpret his particular feelings and emotions 
almost from the cradle; while as he grows 
older Stevenson and Kipling, to mention only 
two, are there like elder children to take him 
by the hand and lead him through the in- 
heritance that is his. To-day we recognise 
that recitation and dramatisation are the best, 
forms of physical exercise for the emotions. 
We know that in a subtle way these not only 
strengthen the physical organs of expression, 
but also set up psychical rhythms that act as 
healthful tonics in the physiological sphere. 
Again, we are more and more recognising the 
value of a sense of rhythm as a common 
ground for the appreciation of music and 
poetry, while the growing stress that is laid 
on the spoken word is silently discrediting the 
race of those that judge poetry by the printed 
letter rather than by the sound. 

Moreover, we are learning in our schools, 
albeit far too slowly, that the analysis of a 
poem, while essential with older children, is 
justifiable only when used to explain the value 
and import of each detail in its relations to the 
poem as a whole—in order, in fact, that we may 
appreciate the poem as a complex yet single 
work of art. Threefold is the process we have 
to follow : we must first try to get a bird’s-eye 
view of the poem, then we must pick it to 
pieces or dissect it in order to realise the 


beauty of the fabric and the artistry of the 


workmanship, and finally we must attempt 
once more to look on it as the supreme and 
unique expression of a certain phase of life. 
Synthesis is, indeed, the beginning and’ end 
of the process, analysis merely the means of 
rising to a more complete synthesis. It is the 
scientific as contrasted with the artistic state. 
And the anaiysis must be suited to the age 
of the pupils; otherwise the third stage is 
never reached, as is illustrated by the saying 
of the child who declared that he understood 
the poem until it was explained to him. 
Finally, probably the best way of enabling our 
pupils to understand poetry is not to burden 
their minds and memories with the antiquated 
lumber which poses under the name of prosody, 
but to encourage them to write verses of their 
own. , They will then learn by doing—the best 
method of all; while a comparison between 
their own callow efforts and those of the full- 
fledged poet will give many of them a certain 
standard of self-criticism and inspire in them 
the most thorough-going respect for their 
poetical betters, just as the man who has 
played billiards or cricket can alone appreciate 
the super-art of a Roberts or a Grace. 
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SCIENCE TEACHING IN RURAL |cation—reading, writing, arithmetic, spellin 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS WITH |and the rudiments of English grammar ar 
REFERENCE TO A LIBERAL | composition—before attempting to add show 
EDUCATION. or secondary subjects. Sufficient attention 


By Wittiam ALDRIDGE, B.A., B.Sc. 
Headmaster, Shepton Mallet Grammar School. 


HE view as to what constitutes a liberal 
education will vary according to the 
observer’s own education and experience. The 
words may be conceived to connote an educa- 
tion which trains the whole of a boy’s bodily, 
mental, and spiritual faculties to the fullest 
possible extent, and renders him .the most in- 
telligent and the most useful member of the 
community he is capable of becoming. No 
one-sided system of education can fulfil these 
objects, and the duration of the school period 
of life is too short to accomplish the whole of 
them while the pupil is at school. Our system 
must therefore fully employ the limited time 
at our disposal, make the pupil anxious to 
continue his education after school life is past, 
and show him the path along which he must 
go to reach the desired goal. 

I propose to treat the matter from the point 
of view of my own experience and to, leave 
purely theoretical considerations out of the 
question. It is postulated that a liberal educa- 
tion must include, in addition to a thorough 
grounding in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
the study of the English language and litera- 
ture, composition, grammar and ‘spelling, his- 
tory, geography, mathematics, One or more 
languages other than the mother tongue, 
science, physical and manual training, with 
some artistic training, including drawing or 
painting, music, etc. The spiritual side of the 
problem demands that religious knowledge 
must not be crowded out. This wide and varied 
programme requires that the school life shall 
be a time of strenuous endeavour, and charac- 
ter training will be more perfect if there is 
greater regard paid to economy both of time 
and materials than is at present the case in 
many schools. 

The preliminary training of our secondary- 
school pupils, at anv rate so far as the rural 
districts are concerned, needs drastic reforma- 
tion. Private schools are generally bad, and 
the public elementary schools, though better, 
are in many respects deplorable. Writing, 
spelling, and grammar seem to be practically 
neglected ; arithmetic iS taught largely bv un- 
intelligent, rule-of-thumb methods; pupils an- 
swer questions in monosyllables and have only 
the crudest notions of arranging their thoughts 
in logical sequence and transferring them to 
paper.. The elementary schools should confine 
themselves to their normal functions and teach 
thoroughly the fundamentals of a sound edu- 


not given to training the intelligence ar 
thinking powers of the pupils, so that mui 
valuable time in the secondary school is wast 
in laying foundations which ought to ha 
been well and truly laid before the seconda 
school was reached. Primary-school teache 
often attempt to teach subjects of which the 
own knowledge is slenderand inaccurate. Sin 
examinations have been abolished I find el 
mentary schools have been getting more ar 
more unsound as a foundation for gœ 
secondarv-school work, and, on an avera: 
I believe that with pupils entering at twel 
or thirteen years of age we could do as mu 
in two years as we now do in three if t 
fundamentals were properly taught in the 
preparatory schools. 

As a division of time which I have fou: 
to give satisfactory results, I submit the follo 
ing distribution of class hours :— 

For Pupils from Eight to Twelve.—R 
ligious knowledge, 14 hours per week ; Engli 
subjects, including reading, writing, " spellin 
grammar, composition, history,and geograph 
15 hours; arithmetic, 74 hours; physical exe 
cises (excluding organised games), ł hour; i 
and music (singing ©), 24 hours; science, 
hours. 

For Pupils Twelve to Fifteen —Literary su 
jects (including religious knowledge, Englis 
geography, and history), 7$ hours; math 
matics, 6 hours; language (French), 33 hour 
manual and phvsical training (apart fro 
organised games), 3 hours; science, 6 hour 
art and music, 2} hours. 

For Pupils Fifteen to Eighteen.—Litera: 
subjects, 9 hours; mathematics, 6 hours; la 
guage, 54 hours; science, 6 hours; physic 
training, 3 3 hour; art, 14 hours. 

In the first division the science consists | 
informal investigations which may be rough 
designated Nature- study. The lessons a 

essentially observation jessons ranging ov 
a verv wide field, in which we trv to train tl 
pupils’ powers of observation and descriptic 
by searching questions answered in full ar 
compiere sentences, monosyllabic answer 
including such answers as “Yes,” “No 
without qualification,. being usually r 
jected as unsatisfactory. Scientific terms a 
in the main avoided, but accuracy in idea an 
in description is demanded. Many questior 
are asked bv the pupils, and the spirit of i 
quiry is fostered. Natural phenomena, plan 
animal, and insect life, simple experiments | 
mechanics, chemistry, physics, etc., are a 
drawn upon for subjects, and the course — 
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nade preparatory to that in the middle forms. 
4 good deal of drawing and sketching is in- 
luded in the course, and the information 
rained is often made the basis of composition 
xercises. In the hands of a skilful teacher 
hese lessons are most valuable in awakening 
he intelligence and the latent powers of the 
vung mind. They are greatly enjoyed and 
he pupils often suggest subjects for future 
asuns. They frequently develop into coun- 
tv rambles and scientific excursions with a 
ktinite object on half-holidays. 

In the middle division the science lessons 
come more Systematic, and include the ele- 
oats of physics, chemistry, and botany 
rated in simple fashion and with the under- 
ving object of throwing as much light on 
puntry life as possible. This underlying prin- 
ple gives point to the course and makes it 
puch more fascinating than the erdinary 
ourse of pure science studied with no definite 
mective. It leads into many by-lanes of dis- 
ussion and follows no text-book, but it is 
ound exceedingly educational and mind- 
makening. Its aim is not to teach farming, 
wt to give country dwellers a living and in- 
dlizent interest in what ts going on around 
hm dav by day. Incidentally it supplies 
ust valuable information to those destined to 
agage in agriculture and horticulture, and lays 
isecure foundation for the technical training 
fven in agricultural colleges and elsewhere. 
[he course includes fundamental ideas on the 
xoperties of matter, mechanics, heat and light, 
‘iemistry (including some organic), and 
wianv. The physics includes much that is 
àen nowadays dealt with under the head of 
ography, and goes somewhat thoroughly 
mo such matters as the properties of liquids 
ind gases, capillarity, surface tension, osmosis, 
wecific heat, latent heat, conduction, radiation, 
onvection, and the idea of heat and light as 
oms of energy. The bearing of these and of 
ñe chemistry on problems connected with soil 
jhvsics, the formation of soil, its temperature, 
‘tc. and the bearing of the whole on plant and 
mmal life and nutrition, are apprehended as 
arly as possible. The history of the 
Peneers Of science is not neglected, and the 


‘ork of recent discoverers is kept constantly 


R View, 
The lessons consist partly of demonstrations 
‘ith discussions bringing out the meaning of 
we Is observed in them, partly of practical 
a oe out by the pupils themselves in 
a: oe and on outdoor demonstration 
oe partly of more or less informal dis- 
ie he heats out of the operations which 
a eR going on around the school 
ae ood in field, farm, garden, or else- 
e applying the science to the explanation 
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of the reasons for those operations. The boys 
frequently suggest topics for these discus- 
sions. In the laboratory they work in pairs, 
and each pair, as a rule, is working at a differ- 
ent problem from the other pairs. This econo- 
mises apparatus and fosters independence of 
action. 

In the highest division the science becomes 
more systematic still; text-books are used, but 
the knowledge gained 1s still applied to the 
problems of country life. Heat, light, and 
sound, and magnetism and electricity are 
treated in alternate years; chemistry deals 
mainly with substances which are of import- 
ance in connection with agriculture; and 
botany, which has hitherto been mainly physio- 
logical, now includes the systematic study of 
those orders (chiefly) which include farm plants 
and weeds. Sufhcient animal. physiology is 
introduced to give a general idea ot the struc- 
ture of animals, how their bodily heat and 
energy are maintained, and how their nutritive 
and other functions are carried on. 

Many years of experience in the working of 
the course verv roughly outlined have led me 
to the opinion that science ought to be given 
a more prominent position in the curriculum 
than is usually accorded to it; that some such 
course as that outlined should be general in 
all rural schools, and that even in urban schools 
the science course should, so far as possible, 
include the application of the scientific prin- 
ciples which are studied in the school to the 
understanding of the science underlying the 
manufacturing processes carried on in the 
neighbourhood and with the practice of which 
most of the pupils will be more or less inti- 
mately acquainted; that science as commonly 
taught is usually too much influenced bv text- 
books and examinations and is treated in too 
mechanical a fashion. Science gains enor- 
mously in interest by being extricated from 
the time-honoured grooves and becomes a very 
powerful educational implement. I am con- 
vinced that, at any rate so far as countrv boys 
are concerned, science is a much more efficient 
instrument educationally than Latin. 

Although the course outlined appears at first 
sight to be a specialised one suitable only for 
farmers, it is really not so, for the understand- 
ing of plant and animal functions as the main 
ulterior aim of the application of the know- 
ledge gained is of so general an interest that 
it may almost be said to be universal, and the 
method of applving the science to these prac- 
tical problems is instructive to all and may 
serve as a model for lines of investigation in 
other directions. 

In conclusion, I would point out that it will 
be a somewhat futile proceeding to revise our 
curriculum and methods of teaching science 
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unless a reform is made in the inspectorate. 
At present an inspector who has had no ex- 
perience at all in teaching and who possesses 
absolutely no knowledge of science may be re- 
sponsible for writing reports to the Board of 
Education on schools which devote a consider- 
able amount of attention to science-teaching. 
My own experiment might have been wrecked 
some years ago by an inspector who reported 
that I was attempting to do what was impos- 
sible. Fortunately for me and the experiment, 
my governors had more confidence in me than 
they had in his report. 


cTHE. WILLIAM ELLIS SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY ROOM. 
By LeonarD Brooks, M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.G.S. 


Geography Master at the William Ellis Endowed 
School, Gospel Oak, London, N.W. 


: | ‘HE Geography Room at the William 
Ellis School was opened during the 


Christmas term, 1913. It is situated on the | 
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Fic. 1.— Plan of the room. 


first foor, its length being 36 ft..and its 
breadth 1o ft. less. It will thus be seen that 
the room is much larger than the ordinary 
school classroom, which is often too small for 
geographical purposes. The best wall in the 
room is the long one containing the door, and, 
as much space is necessary for the hanging of 
maps, charts, etc., it was decided that the desks 
should face in its direction. From the point of 
view of lighting arrangements only, the best 
way to face the desks would have been in the 
direction of the master’s desk, so that the light 


is received from behind and from the left-hat 
side. However, the room is so very we 
lighted that there is no disadvantage in recei 
ing the light from behind and from the rigt 
whilst it-is of great advantage to be able 
hang at the same time, say, relief, climat 
vegetation, and population maps of a regio 
The maps are hung on three long racks dray 
up and down by means of cords working ov 
pulleys (see Fig. 3). 

Having fixed the direction in which tl 
class should face, the next problems were t! 
positions of the lantern, lantern screen, ma 
ter’s desk, and observation bench. The la 
tern is placed on the master’s desk, and tl 
screen is fitted on spring rollers and fixed 
a case attached to the ceiling in the east corn 
of the room, The arrangements for darkenir 
the room are very simple, the chief poi 
aimed at being the speed with which it could I 
accomplished, for it is the rule rather than tl 
exception that the most valuable function | 
the lantern is for use for a short time at son 
particular point in a less 
rather than over a lengtl 
period. Dark blinds, fitted c 
spring roliers, are made to rm 
in wooden grooves at the sid 
of the windows. These arrang 
ments have proved very su 
cessful, for the room can | 
darkened in from eight to te 
seconds even by the younge 

boys, whilst 
is only necessat 
for the boys ! 
turn slightly . 
the right in ordt 
to obtain a fu 
view of the scree 

(7 ft. square). 
The position 4 
the master’s des 
-was easily deter 
mined. There i 
really no nee 
, for a “lecture 
i desk placed immediately in front of th 
class and cutting off easy communicatio 
between master and boys, so that this des 
was fixed on the left-hand side of the class in. 
position from which the master, when using ! 
whilst the boys are doing work by themselves 
can exercise full “administrative” control 

Besides ordinary drawers, the master’s des! 

contains a large number of long, narrov 

drawers, each capable of holding lanteri 
slides. | 
The observation bench is perhaps one of the 
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ost interesting features of the room. 
ft. 6 in. long and 2 ft. 6 in. at its greatest 
dth, and is placed behind ‘a south-facing 
ate-glass window. Upon it all the sun ob- 
rvation work, so important in the early stages 
geographical teaching, may be carried out, 
ulst for the same purposes there is a balcony 
which access may be gained without leaving 
eroom. Brass studs have been driven into 
e floor near the bench in order to mark the 
rdinal points. The writer would strongly 
geany teacher contemplating the provision 
a special geography room to: include in his 
fangements an observation bench and win- 
w. From what 
is been al- 
ady stated it 
il be evident 
at the main 
anning of the 
om fell into 
ie with the fix- 
g of the rela- 
fe positions TE ORNE E 
HN 
aster’s desk, 
Dserva- 
on bench, and 
intern and 
Teen. 
Then came 
e decision as 
ô whether 
ere should be 
dividual desks 
r flat-topped 
ables, the 
ice eventu- 
ly being made 
‘iavour of the 
ter, = There 
t eight of 
m, six g ft. 
mg, and two 
t gin. They are provided with drawers 
rge enough to take a sheet of the Ordnance 
uvey, and with pots for red and black ink, 
mist chairs provide seating accommodation. 
The blackboard, which is very large (10 ft. 
5 4ft.), can be moved up'and down in guides 
xed to the wall. Other items of furniture in- 
‘ude a large bookcase, the deep glass-fronted 
board standing between the master’s desk 
nd the sink and used for the storing of speci- 
Wns, models, etc., a glass-fronted geological 
gecard, two sets of drawers (one on each side 
is Mackboard) for the storing of Ordnance 
Hia atl Pe Squared paper, etc., and 
ry e: Dle. e last-named is 4 ft. 3 in. 
t. 72 1n., and has a plate-glass top pro- 
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tected by a movable wooden cover, below 
which are placed four electric lights. Inciden- 
tally, it may be noted that the master’s desk, 
the two sets of drawers, the observation bench, 
and the tracing table are all teak-topped. 
There should be plenty of cupboard accom- 
modation in a geography room, for it is really 
astonishing what a large collection of materiał 
one soon gets together. Cupboards are there- 
fore provided below the tracing table, the ob- 
servation bench, and the sink and slate slab. 
If the room had been wider, additional accom- 
modation would have been obtained by in- 
cluding in, the fixtures a long table beneath the 
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2,— North corner of room. 


the wall behind the class. 
Below the table, cupboards could have been 
built. The sink and slate slab are used for 
many purposes, but especially for work in con- 
nection with the making of models. In pass- 
ing, it may be noted that a water-supply is 
frequently of value in a geography room. 
There are two large globes, one which can 
be carried about, and another fixed to the ceil- 
ing, but capable of being moved up or down 
by means of pulleys. The latter globe is 
black, except for the white outlines of the con- 
tinents, and is of great value in teaching. 
Provision for the exhibition of work, 
weather charts, etc., is made by two shallow 
glass-fronted cases placed on each side of the 


windows along 
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blackboard, as well as by two green-baize- 
covered boards fixed in the walls at con- 
- venient places. 

There only remains to mention the map cup- 
board. This very important item is a tall 
cupboard placed in the east corner of the 
room. The maps are hung by means of hooks 
placed in the ends of the map rollers and at- 
tached to other hooks fixed into the top of the 
cupboard, care being taken to arrange the latter 
hooks in diagonal lines. This method of 
storing maps is much better than the old- 
fashioned map-racks. The remainder of the 
apparatus need scarcely be mentioned here. 


Fic. 3.-—East corner of room. 


Most of the frames containing pictures or 
maps have movable backs so that there may 
be changes in the material exhibited, whilst 
Fig. 2 shows the method of displaying photo- 
graphs or picture-postcards of geographical 
interest. These are pasted on cardboard, 
which is placed between grooved strips of 
wood fixed to the walls. The writer desired 
to have the journey .of Columbus as a 
pictorial frieze, but, for many reasons, fell 
back upon the names of great explorers—a 
device which is not without merit, since it gives 
to the room a definite geographical character. 

This article has been written not to urge the 
necessity for a geography room, but to help any 
teacher who may be planning one, and there 
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are many in such a position at the pres 
Where the room is an old classrc 


time. 
which is being adapted for geograph 
teaching, some of the arrangements are | 


haps more difficult to make than in the writ 
case, where the room was entirely new, the o 
factors over which he had no control being 
dimensions. Nearly four years’ work in 
room has proved the enormous value o 
special room. It has also demonstrated t 
its arrangements are excellently suited 
those practical teaching purposes for whicl 
was designed, for there is nothing in it 
what is of real practical utility. 

The wr 
is greatly 
debted to 
predece 
Sot; Nits. LE 
grieve, who, 
leaving t 
school, left 
hind him 
legacy of pl 
the leadis 
features 
whi 2 
closely appre 
mated to 
own views t 
he did not f 
it necessary 
make mu 
alteration,anc 
Mr. E. B: Cu 
berland, í 
headmaster 
the schoo 
whose inter 
and sympat 
made it possil 
not only | 
the school 
be one of t 
pioneers in the improvement of geographi 
teaching, but also for the room to materiali 
He is indebted to his colleague, 41 
F. W. Robinson, for the two photograp! 
which, together with the sketch-plan, renc 
a fuller account unnecessary, 


In School Science and Mathematics (vol. xvii., No. 
for May the zoological laboratory of the University 
Illinois contributes a very detailed article on “Fi 
and Laboratory Instruction in the Ecology of Animal 
The apparatus is fully described and illustrated, a 
numerous suggestions for experiments are giv 
Other useful contributions are on the periodic syst 
and the structure of atoms, and on the modern vi 
of radiation; the latter is based upon three lectur 
delivered recently at the Royal Institution by ! 
Joseph Thomson. 
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ENGINEERING TRAINING AND 
EDUCATION. 


HE Board of Education has just issued 
an information leaflet (Circular 999, 
pve Id.) giving a brief account of the various 
worms of engineering training. This account is 
mended primarily for the use of engineering 
mplovers and employees, and for others who 
nav be interested in the subject, but are not 
imately conversant with it. The Board 
voies to make it clear that the pamphlet has 
ven prepared with a view to existing condi- 
ims, under which evening schools afford one 
a the principal means of part-time further 
cucauon, and its publication is not intended 
many way to prejudice the possibility of 
mroducing a more comprehensive or effective 
ssem in the future. 

lt is pointed out that the active co-operation 
a men who are engaged in the practice of 
erineering with the education authorities 
who provide engineering instruction is essen- 
ulit Improvements in the existing schemes 
v training are to be brought about, or if they 
are to be carried out successfully in any form. 

The opinion is expressed also that if the 
summary given in this pamphlet should help 
lm practical engineer to give more effective 
support to any of the forms of instruction 
mentioned in it, or to initiate further useful 
developments, its purpose will have been fully 
«Tved, ; 

Since there is nothing whatever in the 
pamphlet unknown to those engaged in 
encineering education, it may be taken that 
Liv principal purpose is an appeal for greater 
w-operation on the part of the practical 
engineer. That close co-operation has been 
sired for many years by our engineering 
euleges is well known. Many of our best 
engineering firms have long been in close 
wuch with the colleges and schools in which 
their employees are educated. The part which 
has been, and is being, played by our technical 
wileges since the commencement of the war 
‘as enlightened other firms to the value of 
ir work. The discussions which have been 
wid by our technical societies have also 
“sisted, and several of these societies have 
“ready pronounced in favour of certain 
oo of co-operative training for appren- 

(here can, therefore, be few engineering 
mployers who are not aware of the present 
move towards co-operation, and the Board’s 
e may possibly be of assistance to 
o A eae, vet taken up any definite 
ha T a eir apprentices, but who are 
aoe: oing so. It must, of course, be 

snised that the particular scheme which. 
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suits one firm engaged on certain classes of 
work and employing a large number of 
apprentices may be quite unsuited for another 
firm engaged on other kinds of work, or per- 
haps émploving a few apprentices only. The 
Board points out that it has inspectors who 
have had practical engineering experience 
available for the giving of advice on educa- 
tional matters specially connected with the 
engineering industry. It might also have 
been pointed out that every college has a head 
of its engineering department who not only 
has had a practical training, but is intimately 
acquainted with the needs of his district and 
would welcome the closest possible co-opera- 
tion. am 

We append some extracts from the pam- 
phlet :— 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM OF AN ENGINEERING TRAINING. 


It is a characteristic of the training of an engineer, 
whatever his grade in the industry is to be, that this 
training must include both practical experience in the 
execution of work and theoretical instruction in 
its underlving principles. The practical training can 
only be gained under commercial conditions in a fac- 
tory or works, while the training in the underlying 
principles can generally be obtained best in some form 
of technical school or college, 

This dual character of the training introduces a 
very vital factor into the organisation of the scheme, 
since it generally necessitates the participation of two 
different parties, namely, the emplover and the educa- 
tion authority. Perhaps the most difficult problems 
connected with any scheme of training arise in regard 
to the proper co-ordination of the work of these two 
bodies. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the value 
of their cordial co-operation in the solution of these 
problems, which involve questions not only of sub- 
jects and methods of instruction, but also of the allo- 
cation of time for the purpose. 

A satisfactory scheme of training should also act as 
a means for sorting out the youths who pass through 
it according to their character and special abilities. 
Special aptitudes, if discovered early and encouraged 
wisely, may prove of untold value to the boy himself, 
to the firm employing him, and to the State. It is 
only by close co-operation between the staff of the 
works and that of the technical school that these 
special aptitudes can first be discovered and then de- 
veloped to useful ends. 

Owing to the impossibility of retaining the essential 
elements of the old system. of apprenticeship under 
modern industrial conditions, new and more complex 
systems of training have become necessary. 

“The modern organisation of the engineering in- 
dustrv into firms of large size and the progress of 
specialisation almost necessarily annihilate personal 
relationship between emplover and apprentice, and, 
even where a system of apprenticeship is retained, the 
direct responsibility of the employer in regard to the 
instruction of the apprentice is seldom recognised, 
beyond the provision of opportunities for him to learn 
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the use of his tools; so that he is generally left to 
pick up any general information as to workshop 
methods and processes in any way he can. Unless the 
apprentice is to be allowed to grow up without the 
technical instruction which shall teach him “all the 
mysteries of his craft,” this part of his training must 
be provided outside the actual workshop. Too often 
it is left to the bov’s own initiative to secure or to 
neglect this knowledge. 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE UsvuaL METHODS OF TRAINING. 


Let us take first the case of a boy who leaves a 
secondary school at the age of about sixteen. He may 
be expected to have a fair working knowledge of 
elementary mathematics and probably some acquaint- 
ance with the elements of chemical and physical 
science. Two alternatives at once present themselves; 
he may either go immediately into works as an appren- 
tice, or he may continue his studies at a technical 
school during the daytime with the view of entering 
the works two or three years later, after completing 
the technical school course. If he decides to go into 
works-at once, he will probably seek to develop his 
technical knowledge by attendance at evening classes. 

The most common alternative plans may be indi- 
cated briefly in the following. manner :— 

(i) Two or three years at the technical school, fol- 
lowed by entry into works at the age of eighteen or 
nineteen, | i 

(ii) One year in works, followed by two or three 
vears at the technical school, and then works again 
at the age of nineteen to twenty. 

(iii) Immediate entry into works with attendance at 
evening classes, 

(iv) Alternate periods of six months in works and 
at the technical school. 

It would be unwise to lay down anv one of these 
plans as being the best for all local circumstances and 
for all types of boy. 
tion in any given conditions can only be decided after 
a careful consideration of all the circumstances by the 
heads of the local firms and the education authorities. 

The bov who leaves an elementary school at about 
fourteen vears of age is usually expected by his parents 
to begin to work at once, and, since he is too young to 
be emploved at one of the skilled trades, he often has 
to spend one or two years as an errand or office bov, 
or at some form of routine occupation, before begin- 
ning to learn the use of his tools as an apprentice 
mechanic or draughtsman. It thus often happens that 
the lad of fourteen, at a specially receptive stage of 
his development, is condemned to spend his time at 
work which is little calculated to improve either his 
mental or moral character, with results which too 
often react most unfavourably on his future usefulness 
and happiness. In order to avoid this very serious 
waste of opportunity, and to bridge over the gap 
between the usual school-leaving age and entry on 
apprenticeship to a skilled trade, special schools, called 
junior technical schools, or preparatory trade schools, 
have been established in a number of places. 

In general, we must assume that the ex-elementary- 
school boy will pursue the greater part of his engineer- 
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ing training in the works during the’ course of a 
apprenticeship or its equivalent, and whatever faciliti 
may be provided for him to improve his theoretic: 
knowledge will have to conform to this condition. 

Briefly, the usual alternative schemes for securin 
the theoretical side of his training are :— 

(i) Evening classes. 

(ii) Classes held in the daytime during certain pernu 
each week, which he is allowed to attend by arrang 
ment with his emplover. 

(iii) Attendance at a day technical school during si 
months of the year allowed to certain apprentic: 
selected for their ability and industry. 

(iv) Attendance at a full technical school curriculu 
for a few apprentices selected for special merit. 

(v) Some combination of these schemes, of whic 
perhaps the most successful is that in force at tl 
Admiralty Dockvards. 

Besides the day and evening courses organised at il 
technical colleges under the local education author 
ties, a few of the large engineering firms have est: 
lished schools for their employees in which thev pr. 
vide and control the instruction. In these cases ti 
apprentices usually attend during certain hours of eat 
week in the daytime and receive pay, as if they wei 
working in the shop. 

This plan has, of course, the advantage that tl 
instruction can be directed along the lines which a 
most immediately useful in connection with the speci: 
work which the pupils mav have to perform. Ont 
other hand, too narrow a specialisation to F 
avoided if results of permanent value are to be ot 
tained. 


is 


SCHEMES OF CO-OPERATION BETWEEN EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES AND ENGINEERING FIRMS. 

Among the many useful examples of schemes of ¢ 
operation the following may be mentioned :— 

(a) Many firms encourage their apprentices to aiten 
evening classes by the payment of fees, award í 
prizes, increase of wages for successes at examinations 
or by giving them permission to come to work ar 
later hour on the mornings following the classes. 

(b) Other firms arrange for their apprentices t 
attend classes at a technical school on certain afte 
noons each week, or for a whole day once a week. 

(c) A number of firms on the N.E. coast have ha 
in force for some years a very complete scheme wherct 
apprentices are selected as a result of satisfactory co! 
duct and good reports from the works and th 
managers of the evening classes which thev atten 
The selected apprentices attend during the six wint 
months of three or four years at the local technic: 
college as full-time day students. 

(d) In one northern town, scholarships are oftere 
at the technical college to apprentices who have serve 
at least one year of their apprenticeship. The appre! 
tices are allowed to attend at the college for two vear: 
after which they return to the works to complete the 
apprenticeship. The scholarships are awarded pari! 
on the results of an examination and partly on th 
recommendation of the firm. 

(e) The scheme which has worked with valuab! 
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sults for many years in connection with H.M. Dock- 
irds is briefly as follows :— 

Rays become apprentices in the dockyard as a result 
a competitive examinat'on at the age of fifteen. 
‘a apprenticeship covers a period of six years; attend- 
«rat the dockvard school is compulsory, and occupies 
æ or two afternoons and two or three evenings each 
— èk. One of the most important features of the 
me is the system of progressive selection of the 
—=' apprentices for more advanced training to prepare 
-m for positions of responsibility. A competitive 
: amination takes place each year and decides which 
~~ are to obtain promotion to a higher grade in the 
_ xol, which carries with it increased opportunities 
— sudy. Further, at the end of the school course 
“<x apprentices who have reached the upper classes 
a compete for Admiralty scholarships, which give 
imission to one of the colleges conducted by the Ad- 
-Èr in preparation for responsible positions in the 
tkvards. The principle of selection by a continuous 
sim of weeding out from the earliest stages, com- 
t with careful co-ordination of the theoretical and 
‘al work, forms a very admirable example of 
‘matic training, and the scheme has enabled many 
- &to rise to the highest positions. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 

\ R. A. L. FRANCIS, who was appointed 
WA as the headmaster of Blundell’s 
chool, Tiverton, at the comparatively early 
ze of ‘twenty-seven, has announced 
tention of retiring at the end of the present 
‘my after forty-three years’ service. Mr. 
trancis is nearly seventy years of age, 
ndshe has given up the whole of his 
dvlt life to the service of education. Him- 
it originally a Fellow of his college (Jesus 
ollege, Cambridge),-and the son of a Fellow 
f St. John’s, who afterwards became a judge 
1 New South Wales, he comes of a scholarly 
mily, being, in fact, a descendant of the 
brated Sir Philip Francis of “Junius” 
ine. But what perhaps is. of supreme 
terest to the educational world is the fact that 
t. Francis is a layman, and was a layman 
®lmaster at a time when it was unfashion- 
"Ble to appoint such to the headships of our 
_ Feat public schools. Such days are now, 
apply, becoming ancient history, but it is 
‘Feely owing to the careers of men like Mr. 
* =ncis that the old medieval preference for 
“ian in orders, just because he was in orders, 
passing away. Consequently we regard 
eo of such men as very important 
M he i upon the road of educational 
Tre, sh Perhaps Mr. Francis has not 
x a in the field of scholarship—in 
= nea of the word—as many of 
Vee eadmasters have done, but we 
stand that he has been engaged upon a 
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new edition of “Liddell and Scott,” and he 
has been invited to help in the revision of the 
renowned Oxford English Dictionary. His 
chief work, however, is simply his long career 
as the head of a great school, and those who 
know his work there have no need to read 
encomiums upon him. His success has been 
the more remarkable in that he became a head 
after a very short experience as an assistant 
master, for he spent only two years—at Dul- 
wich College—in learning his profession 
before he became head of Blundell’s. Perhaps 
great schoolmasters are like poets. 
` * * >» 


Tue death is announced from Maritzburg, 
Natal, of Mr. R. D. Clark, formerly head- 
master of the Maritzburg High School. 
Mr. Clark was educated at Edinburgh 
University, where he obtained the Ferguson 
scholarship, and proceeded to New College, 
Oxford. Among his contemporaries at 
Oxford were Lord Milner, Sir Richard Ant- 
robus, and Sir Charles Lucas. He was a 
member of the University Council of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in co-operation with 
Mr. Russell, late Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for Natal, founded a system of South 
African scholarships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in 1886; it was afterwards developed 
by Cecil Rhodes under thė terms of his wili. 

* * + 


CapTaIn Ritson, Dorset Regiment, was 
killed on June 17th. He was educated at 
Sedbergh and Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
where he held a mathematical scholarship. He 
was appointed to a mastership at Weymouth 
College, but resigned his post at the end of 
1914, on being gazetted to a commission. Fle 
proved a most efficient Company Com- 
mander, always cheerful in the most trying 
circumstances. 

* bad * 

ANOTHER schoolmaster who has sacrificed 
himself for his country is 2nd Lieut. A. F. 
Botham. Educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School and Clare College, Cambridge, he 
became a Wrangler in 1911, and was after- 
wards appointed: mathematical master at 
Shrewsbury, and later held a corresponding 
post at Tonbridge School. Mr. Botham was 
a keen and popular sportsman and played 
v for the old Merchant Taylors’ 
Football Club and Middlesex County. | 


* * + 


AMONG those schoolmasters whose sons 
have recently been killed at the front are Mr. 
Eppstein, formerly headmaster of Reading 
School, and Mr. Erlebach, of Birchington. 
Mr. Erlebach has now lost three of his four 
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sons, one of whom was a master at Morpeth 
Grammar School and another was in training 
for the teaching profession. 

* + * 


ARTICLES that have recently appeared in 
the Hibbert Journal upon education have been 
a reminder that the editor, Mr. L. P. Jacks, 
was formerly a schoolmaster. Those who knew 
him at that time will remember the effect he 
produced not onlv on the school but on the 
intellectual life of Darlington before Mr. 
Phillip Wood made its Grammar School the 
success it has since been. 

* % * 


Miss A. D. Brown, who died on June goth, 
was the foundress of Westfield College. She 
devoted the greater part of the wealth that she 
inherited to philanthropic objects during her 
lifetime. Thirty-five vears ago, when the need 
for women’s higher education was recognised 
bv few of her circle, she became keenly alive to 
its importance, and founded Westfield College. 
Miss Dudin Brown has bequeathed to the col- 
lege a sum of £10,000. 

aad *x* å + 


Miss ADAMSON, the senior mistress of 
modern languages at Manchester High School 
for Girls, a sister of Prof. Adamson, died 
recently. She had been teaching at Manchester 
for some forty years. She knew something of 
ten modern languages, and. was teaching 
Spanish, Russian, French, and German. 

* å k ** 


Dr. A. P. NEWTON, the general editor of 
the “Imperial Studies Series,” came to Lon- 
don in 1895 as a master at Strand School. He 
was educated at King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham, and Mason’s College, where he 
was a Prizeman. Since leaving Strand School 
he has been teaching history in the Arts De- 
partment of King’s College. He is a man 
who has managed to put in an immense 
amount of work in addition to his teaching. 

* * * 


Mr. O. H. Lace, of King Edward VII. 
School, Shefheld, has been appointed to the 
headmastership of Tewkesbury Grammar 
School. Mr. Lace has had considerable experi- 
ence at Wyggeston School, Leicester, under 
Dr. Went, Bedford Grammar School, and 
Bournemouth School. He has been an active 
member of the Assistant-masters’ Association 
and the Modern Language Association. 

x * * 


Mr. A. E. WyRNE, late Scholar and Exhibi- 
tioner oi Jesus College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed to sueceed Mr. A. L. Francis as 
headmaster of Blundell’s School, Tiverton. 
Mr Wyrne’s appointment is a temporary 


one; it is probable that a permanent appoi 
ment will not be made .until the terminati 
of the war. Mr. Wyrne was for some ve 
a housemaster and senior mathematics mas 
at Dover College. 

* * * 


THE College of Preceptors has issued 
scheme for commercial examinations for pup 
of about seventeen years of age. The adopii 
by the college of such a scheme may be look 
upon as a sign of its awakening; its adopt 
was largely due to the initiative, power, a 
clear foresight of Mr. W. C. Brown. He i: 
live man, unorthodox in some of his edu 
tional tenets, and wide-awake as to the tre 
of development in education. 

* * * 


Miss Lunn, headmistress of Brighton a 
Hove High School, has been appointed he: 
mistress of Shetheld High School in successi 
to Miss Escott, who is going to Lond 
to succeed Miss Paul at Clapham. M 
Barratt, formerly headmistress of East Liv 
pool High School, is leaving the Seconda: 
School -Inspectorate to become headmistrt 
of Brighton and Hove High School. 


* * * 


Tue Governors of Oswestry Gramm 
School have appointed Mr. G. S. Farntie 
master of the Army Class at Uppingha: 
headmaster in succession to Mr. Cawood. 

l ONLOOKER. 


CHILD-STUDY: AND SCHOOL 
$ REFORM. 


A MEMORANDUM? has been issued by the Child-Stu 
Society on the educational principles upon which : 
future school reform should be based. An introd 
tion to it is contributed by Prof. John Adams, w 
explains the steps taken by the council of the saci 
in preparing the memorandum. Papers were prepar 
by experts and’ discussed at various meetings, a! 
where it was deemed advisable the papers were altere 
Finally, the council revised the whole memorandu 
and arranged it as an appeal addressed chiefly to t 
Board of Education, to the local education authoritt 
and to teachers. We print below the practical r 
commendations arising out of the memorandum, at 
in addition have space only for one quotation. 

" Of all the results of child-study, perhaps the mo 
valuable is the slow but progressive inculcation « 
the whole teaching profession with a scientific spir 
in their work, and a scientific attitude towards the 
pupils and their problems. Matter taught and teachin 
methods are no longer exclusively determined by me: 
tradition or mere opinion. They are being based mc: 
and more upon impartial observation, careful record: 


1 Published by the society at go Buckingham Palace Road, Lert: 
S.W.1. 4d. post free. 
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fd statistical analysis—often assisted by laboratory 


chnique—of the actual behaviour of individual 
udren.” 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
We urge that the following practical steps be 


i ken :— 


\ By THE GOVERNMENT THROUGH THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 


l.—Promoting research in education :— 

1. By providing adequate facilities and the necessary 
~azncial support for such research. 

2 By setting up a strong Education Research 
zad to conduct scientific investigations in educa- 
«œn, and to assist and co-ordinate the work of others 
willy engaged. 
such Board could be constituted on similar lines 
ythe Medical Research Committee and other ana- 
- gous Government bodies. 

j- By making the results of such research widely 
un by: (a) Promoting conferences and discussion, 
Wally with the view of emphasising the practical 
tings of the conclusions reached; (b) publishing 
kriy written reports of such research work, past 
Md present, expressed in non-technical language, 
th special reference to-their practical applications. 

4 By encouraging and financially assisting local 
&cation authorities to establish and maintain psycho- 
Seal clinics and experimental and observational 
Cals where problems could be worked out under 
metent control, and with constant reference to 
“th their educational and medical bearings. 

k is essential that such experimental and observa- 

“ral schools should be under the control of persons 
sto are both educationists and psychologists. The 
~vchological clinics should be under the supervision 
$ medical men with experience both in psychiatry and 
ducation.] 
‘H.—Requiring that all training colleges shall in- 
dude in their syllabuses a definite, practical course 
@ child-studv, with laboratory experiments and in- 
Festigation. ue 

l1—Organising and encouraging summer courses, 
n which the practice and theory of child-study shall 

|  siccifically included. 


4 


(B) By Loca EDUCATION AUTHORITIES. 


Promoting research in education, and the dis- 
< Suson and publication of the results thereof, an co- 
. Oration with the Board of Education or otherwise. 

Appointing school psychologists to conduct 
/Sattcal investigations, and to give advice and help 
“7> teachers. 

Such school psychologists to be both educationists 

Fad psychologists, 


~ 
- 
om 


__ Bll —Establishing and maintaining experimental 
> q observational schools. 

i a note under A.I.4 above.] 

"i o g child-study among the subjects for 
Se en school grants are made. 

tps He more generous provision for (a) the 

Sig: eeds of the backward child in the ordinary 


(b) 


) the due development of children who are | 


decidedly above the normal in any special direction 
or in general mental ability. 
VI.—Co-operating with the Board of Education. 
[See A.I., pars. 2 and 3.] 


(C) By TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES AND KINDS. 


I.—Making use of and testing the best available 
(a) norms of performance in such subjects as reading, 
arithmetic, etc.; (b) mental tests, such as some of the 
later developed forms of Binet’s tests. 

I1.—Determining and making -allowance for (a) the 
influence of sex, phvsical conditions, and social status 
upon the quantity, qualitv, and rate of their pupils’ 
progress; (b) the special developmental needs of 
adolescence, with particular reference to anv proposed 
system of compulsory continued education; (c) the 
need of the fullest possible freedom for individual de- 
velopment; (d) the co-ordinate need for a great ex- 
tension of expressional work and practical activities, 
especially for young children and for certain types of 
older children; (e) still greater attention to the 
zsthetic, emotional, and moral aspects of development. 
. HI.—Making a close study of those psvchological 
principles and processes which bear most directly upon 
any special subject or subjects which he or she teaches. 


‘ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


Tue University of London Students’ Representative 
Council has passed the following resolution at an 
extraordinary meeting :—'t That the Students’ Repre- 
sentative Council of the University of London 
protests most strongly against the proposal to 
deprive such a democratic and thoroughly repre- 
sentative body as the University of London of its right 
to return a member to Parliament whilst the universi- 
ties òf Oxford and Cambridge retain such right; and 
against the proposal to group the University of Lon- 
don with various provincial universities for the purpose 
of common Parliamentary representation.” 


A SOMEWHAT novel scheme of adapting a private 
garden for educational purposes has for several years 
been in operation at " Westfield,’ Reading, with the 
object of giving teachers and school-children the oppor- 
tunity of observing and studying plants used in in- 
dustry and commerce. A number of plots have been 
laid out by Dr. J. B. Hurry in which are grown a large 
variety of economic plants. Series A includes plants 
used in medicine, e.g. eucalyptus, belladonna; 
series B, plants used for food, e.g. maize, millet, 
sugar; series C includes plants used for clothing and 
textiles, such as flax, henp, cotton; and series D 
plants that yield dyes, such as woad, indigo, madder. 
In the adjacent conservatories are exhibited more 
delicate economic plants, such as tea, coffee, cinna- 
mon, and camphor. Adjoining these conservatories is 
a small museum in which are collected products made 
from the above-mentioned plants, every article being 
accompanied by a descriptive label, so that the living 
plant can be studied in conjunction with the economic 
products derived from it. Every summer the garden, 
conservatories, and muscum are thrown open free on 
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several half-holidavs to visitors. A printed catalogue 
is supplied to every visitor, and from time to time 
demonstrations of the more interesting exhibits are 
given by Dr. Hurry and his assistants. In another 
part of the grounds is an old English herbary, in 
which may be seen about sixty kinds of herbs, such 
as in former vears were used for potage, salad, 
simples, scent, or other purposes. 

Tue third instalment of the contribution of the 
Master of Balliol to the English Review on the educa- 
tion question is published in the issue for July. The 
places of natural science and modern languages in 
education are considered, and most reformers will 
agree with the general principles laid down. While 
it must be admitted that the article contains a gener- 
-ous tribute to the value of natural science in the 
curriculum of schools of various grades, the suggested 
three years’ school course of work in science will, we 
imagine, not meet with much approval from experi- 
enced teachers. ‘In chemistry, instead of trying to 
cover all the elements, a study may be made (say) 
of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen. In physics a study of 
some characteristic solids, liquids, and gases. In 
botany, the seed, the leaf, the root of particular plants. 
All this in the first year. In the second year the pupil 
can be introduced to the subjects of heat, electricity, 
zoology. In the third year, organic chemistry, physio- 
logy, advanced botany. Who will say that each of 
these subjects is not educational, and cannot each of 
them be made profoundly interesting in the hands of 
a good teacher?” These subjects can all be educa- 
tional at the right time and in the right place; but the 
Master of Balliol seems not to have acquainted him- 
self with what experience has shown to be a scientific 
way of introducing pupils to the principles and prac- 
tice of natural science. 

A NOTABLE jubilee was celebrated by Sir John Kirk 
when he spoke at the seventy-third annual festival of 
the Shaftesbury Societv and Ragged School Union on 
the subject, ‘Fifty Years of Child Welfare Work.” 
The London of to-day is a new London; it is not a 
paradise, but the London of rookeries, mud, disease, 
vice, and ragged children, of the early ’sixties, has 
disappeared. Sir John remembers the public hanging 
of five pirates at Newgate. In the new London there 
are new children; illiteracy is wiped out; there is less 
cruelty and neglect; it would be difficult to find in 
London an absolutely homeless child or a child who 
had not seen daisies grow- under natural conditions. 
The policeman, once the enemy of the poor, has been 
changed into the friend of the children. A new spirit 
is also in our midst, quickened by the experiences of 
the last few months; and this spirit will move others 
to become, like the Ragged School Union, aggressive 
dynamic agencies which do not wait for something to 
turn up, but, move forward. The speech is reported in 
The Child for June, which also contains a brief descrip- 
tion bv Mr. E. M. White of **An Experiment in Prac- 
tical Civics,” by which the children of a Brighton 
school became aware that ‘‘a city is more than a 
place in space; it is a drama in time.” 


A RECENT issue of the School Review devotes much 
space to the question of military training in the schools. 
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Capt. Steever describes the Wyoming plan initiated 
IQII. Opposition came from four sources, and the r 
plies of the promoters are of interest. To the sche 
master they said, *‘ We are going to make the Ameri: 
boy more manly and better material for education `“; 
the mothers, ‘We have a moral idea in this work; \ 
are going to encourage non-smoking and clean-thi: 
ing’; to the trade-unions, “We are working 

national defence, and will have nothing to do with 
State or a national police force"; and, finally, to 1 
boys, ‘Now, Mr, Bov, why not go ahpad with | 
national defence game?” The originators carried < 
all these ideas; in the corps there are no officers, oi 
platoon, company, and other leaders. The organi 
tion is competitive on the games system : high «ch 
against high school. Mr. L. P. Ayres, writing 

“Military Drill in High Schools,” asserts that annua 
about 70,000 boys and young men have received m 
tary training for manv years, and that the result 
an almost unqualified failure. Mr. D. C. Bliss. wt 
ing on the same subject, reports that Boston, w 
compulsory military drill in the high schools for ñ 


years, has fewer enlistments in the United States Ar: 


than any similar population area. The Wyoming p! 
is heartily endorsed by many writers. The whole d 
cussion emphasises the editorial remark: No o 
knows the future. If, when peace comes, future w: 
are to be made impossible, those nations which : 
powerful will have a powerful voice. Against tł 
time it will be highly becoming for the United Sta 
to have a military establishment ready for use, or rea 
for the scrap-heap when assured world-peace comes. 


EDUCATION is at once respected and suspected, | 
education protects the past even as it secures or mo 
gages the future. It faces the task of reconcili 
the older and the newer crder. These statements for 
the keynote of a thoughtful article, “The Democri 
Suspicion of Education,” by Mr. J. Jastrow, of t 
University of Wisconsin, in the Educational Revie 
for May. Nowadays it is not the dead hand of t 
past that stills the yoice of the scholar, or saps t 
vitality of his utterance, but the mailed fist of u 
present. The native human fitness is for doing thinz 
changing the face of Nature is a human specialty. 1 
the many pursuit of knowledge is a vanitv and hen 
the estrangement between the doers and the thinke 
which it is one purpose of education to reconcil 
Scholastic sterility is the historical justification for t 
suspicion which a democracy may hold of educatie 
but in America this plea will not serve; the new 
universities have avoided that difficulty by the ran; 
of their outlook. ‘ Yet suspicion remains, for the prè 
tical mind is strangely inconsistent; it appreciates t 
benefits of science, and gives thanks for the pract:c 
utility, for example, of the automobile, but there ti 
matter ends. Of the intellectual supports of scienc 
the depths of its foundations, the immensity of i 
scope, of the world and the life which it expresses, a! 
the consecration which it imposes, there are but vagi 
notions. Hence the trained thinker may be a usci 
clerk, but may not be invested with authority; ar 
education is hampered by the democratic view that ¿ 
one man is no better than another, so is one study : 
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as another. The successful professor, then, must 
d the practical element to his course and double his 
sment; half-baked theories’ are advanced and 
uiiv indigestible conclusions swallowed. But the 
¿i vi the trained thinker will disappear in the face 
ilustrial expansion; larger experience will restore 

‘ormer balance between men of ideas and men of 


os 
fits, 


te M. Jaye Reaney foreshadows important de- 


? 


aments in The Training of Play Leaders” in the 
enes Educational Supplement for June 28th. In 


rica the play movement has made considerable 


ds; at home, up to the present, activities have 
a limited to a few areas and to the establishment 
rang play centres, vacation play schools, and 
"ie playgrounds. Here and there supervisors have 
=. appointed to organise these activities, and the 
reef is gaining ground that the play must be in 
e tands of leaders who understand the psychology 
ray and have had practical experience in utilising 
x understanding. This practical experience involves 
vntedge of the games which appeal to children of 
tent ages and ability to secure such playground 
sine as will permit the play to vield beneficial 
x's. Broadly speaking, play is experimental bce- 
wea the ages of one and hree, imitative up to seven, 
wonative and individualistic from seven to twelve, 
trom twelve onwards co-operative. Dr. Reaney 
ixates a definite course of training which shall 
ude an apprenticeship under responsible play 
ss. The Board of Education gives grants for play 


ves and has appointed an inspector to administer 
* regulations, 


AÀ STRONG argument for the raising of the school 
sand the establishment of some form of eftlective 
school supervision, with particular reference to 
is provided in an article on ‘Adolescent Moral 
*-cqueney."” by Mr. F. M. Giles, in the School Re- 
os of Chicago. From many sources statistical data 
S been obtained and the result of their collation 
a between the years thirteen and sixteen is a 
Me When the youth, especially the boy, tends to 
a away from restraint and make a trial of his 
felt powers in new directions and combinations. 
epee on which the conclusion is based 
ee E nt naat a pupils in Italy and 
eae la -o on juvenile crime and un- 
a arene ealing with the age at which reli- 
aa Ta occurs, The net conclusion is that 
ztevory from a this critical period is in a different 
n ise = ea! of the same type, which 
miaa as rs. In fact, the situation may be 
e : at the early period the boy is non- 
ral, and it is the function of the 


Tnoaimaste : : 
: r as the representative of society to make 
social. 


-m both moral and 


THE length of th 


= e penholder i i i 
Tghout the scho P Ider is under discussion 


. ents have been ols of South Australia. Experi- 
Tall pupils, So made with shortened penholders for 
| F wcation C of the results are reported in the 
A ENIA ateng eof South Australia. The general 

to be that penholders should be 
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about 3} in. in length. As @ first experiment, 
only 1 in. was cut off the usual-sized penholder. 
This was followed by a second reduction of another 
inch with beneficial results. The children hold the 
short pens with greater ease, they sit better, they 
make more rapid progress, and there is immediate im- 
provement. Further experiments are in progress. 
Can it be that the traditional and inevitable whittling 
down of pens and pencils by children of all ages 
represents something more than mere wanton destruc- 
tiveness? How many adults who use fountain-pens 
habitually discard the cap of the pen for more con- 
venience in use? What is the percentage of prefer- 
ence for stubby pens among secondary-school pupils 
who have full freedom of choice as to the size of 
penholder they use? 


` 


SCOTTISH. 


Tue annual meeting of the School Boards Associa- 
tion was held this vear in Edinburgh. The Rev. Dr. 
Smith, Partick, who has been president of the asso- 
ciation since its formation, occupied the chair, and 
delivered an address which was largely a defence of 
the ad hoc authority in education. On this question 
teachers and school boards are at direct issue. School 
boards naturally object to being called upon to efface 
themselves, and so they ransack the whole field of 
principles and precedents to find arguments for their 
continued existence. One all-powerful argument they 
cannot, as a class, lay claim to—the high quality of 
their past services to education. The present deep 
unrest in the teaching profession is almost entirely 
the result of the soulless treatment teachers have all 
along received at the hands of the small school boards, 
which constitute by far the larger number of school 
authorities. Dr. Smith made out a very clever case 
for school boards from the theoretical point of view, 
but teachers and the public, with an eye on past 
works, are not to be beguiled. 


THE movement for improved salaries has spread to 
the training colleges, and an association of students 
has been formed to secure a minimum commencing 
salary of £80. Already about 80 per cent. of the 
students have joined and pledged themselves to 
accept no post at a salary below this minimum. This 
movement originated and developed with the students 
themselves, but the Educational Institute, on being 
appealed to, gave it hearty approval and promised 
to come to the help of those students who were unable 
to secure posts. The prospective teachers are not 
desirous of taking advantage. of this offer save in 
the last resort. They are looking out for other work 
for those of their members who are unable to obtain 
posts at £80, and in view of the demands for all 
kinds of women labour there should be no difficulty 
in obtaining for them more remunerative work than 
teaching. Many of those who thus find employment 
will not return to teaching, and so the existing 
scarcity of supply will be intensified. 


Tue rector of Ayr Academy is responsible for raising 
a nice point in professional etiquette. He has refused 
to grant testimonials to those of his former pupils 


who are in attendance at the training colleges nies: 
they sign the pledge in regard to the minimum com- 
mencing salary. The school managers have passed 
a resolution censuring the rector for allowing ex- 
traneous questions to influence his granting or with- 
holding certificates, and declaring that his action ‘is 
entirely unworthy of the best traditions of the teach- 
ing profession.” Teachers will not be inclined to pay 
much heed to school managers’ opinions in regard to 
the traditions of their profession. Education autho- 
rities have paid but small consideration in the past to 
many of the best traditions of the profession, and they 
pose now as defenders and exponents of these tradi- 
tions merely because it suits them to do so. But it 
must be admitted that the position taken up bv the 
Ayr rector, conscientious and fearless as it undoubtedly 
is, is a debatable one. On one hand it mav be 
contended that unless the teacher be allowed the fullest 
independence in the giving or withholding of testi- 
monials and in regard to the contents thereof, his 
appraisements are valueless; on the other there is 
much to be said for the view that teachers should 
grant testimonials solely on the basis of relevant facts 
and without regard to political, professional, or social 
shibboleths. The question, however, is a nice one, 
and an expression of opinion from the readers of these 
columns would be welcome. 


From an answer by the Secretary for Scotland to 
Sir E. Parrott, it appears that of the 947 school boards 
in Scotland, 771 have agreed to pay war bonuses to 
their teachers during the present year, while 176 
have so far refused to do so. These boards have per- 
sisted in their refusal, despite the strong recommenda- 
tion of the Education Department in favour of the 
bonus, and the promise from the Treasury of half 
any bonus awarded. If, as is feared, the Secretary 
for Scotland tries to run the new grant on similar 
lines, leaving its distribution to the good sense of 
school boards, he will do so in the face of this partial 
failure and against the repeated warnings of the 
teaching profession. Only stern, unbending compul- 
sion makes appeal to the small school boards of the 
baser sort. 


THE success of Sir E. Parrott in obtaining in- 
formation from the Secretary for Scotland on edu- 
cational topics has led other members to become 
anxious inquirers, and Scottish education has for some 
wecks past figured prominently at question-time jn 
the House of Commons. Mr. Holmes was fortunate 
to secure from the Secretary for Scotland the declara- 
tion that it was his intention, during the present 
session, to introduce a Bill dealing with education in 
- Scotland. The Bill would be introduced not for the 
purpose of passing it this session, but in order to 
give an opportunity to the people of Scotland to con- 
sider its provisions. The future progress of the 
measure will doubtless depend on the reception it is 
given, but if the Government intends to delav until 
general unanimity on the subject is reached, the Bill 
may be regarded as already dead, 


THe new regulations for grants to secondary schools 
in England have just been issued, and there is much 
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speculation in educational circles in Scotland as 
whether an equivalent sum is to be paid to second 
schools there. In England the grant is to be increa 
£2 a head, while the age at which it becor 
payable is to be eleven instead of twelve. Jn addii 
smaller secondary schools, which can prove necis 
may have the £2 grant increased by a lump sum 
exceeding £350. Certainly Scottish schools are a 
as necessitous as those of England, and we may c 
fidently look to the Scottish members of Parliam 
to safeguard the interests of higher education no 
of the Tweed. 


AT a meeting of the Scottish Teachers’ Joint Ci 
mittee for War Relief, it was intimated that 

amount subscribed to date was £44,368, of wh 
£20,175 was for the benefit of teachers and _ their 
pendents. The charges on the latter fund alre: 
amounted to £1,000 annually, and it is evident 1 
the calls upon it will increase at an accelerated r 
as the days pass. The fund should make a stn 
appeal to every teacher in the country, especially 
the male members who have been allowed to rem 
athome in comfort and safety while their professio: 
brethren have been risking life and limb for King a 
country. 


Pue minute for the allocation of the new equiva. 
grant has just been issued. This year a sum 
£:350,000 is to be expended on increases to 1 
salaries of teachers, while in subsequent vears ı 
total sum for this purpose will amount to £.400,0 
Phis sum will represent approximately a £o 4 
capita increase for all teachers in Scotland, and schi 
authorities are asked to prepare schemes shoxi. 
how they propose to allocate the monev. 


IRISH. 


Tue Rules and Schedule containing the Program: 
of Examinations for 1918 prescribed by the Int 

mediate Education Board were published in the fr 
week in July. This date is inconveniently late { 
managers of schools, but it was generally suppos 
that the delay was due to an attempt to compou 
the differences between the Intermediate Board a 
the Department of Technical Instruction concernii 
the examination in experimental science. It is cle 
that no modus vivendi has been discovered satisf: 
tory to both sides, and the inference may be dras 
that the Government, which sanctions the rules, 

supporting the Intermediate Board in continuing t 
written paper. Mr. Boland, M.P., has, at the tir 
that this note is being written, raced an object: 
in the House of Commons to this particular ru! 
but it remains to be seen whether the objection w 
be maintained and what will come of it. Whatev 
the authorities may decide, the schools as a who 
will remain dissatisfied with a position in which or 
body prescribes the programme and {nspects 1! 
classes, while another body conducts, through i 
examiners, a written test of the work which is large 
practical. : 


THE rules otherwise contain only one noteworii 
point. Once more a pass in all three mathematic. 
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“ects, Viz, arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, is 
‘tpulserv for boys in the junior grade, while in the 
ide and senior grades boys must pass in arith- 
uc, algebra, and either geometry or trigonometry. 
e Board is here reverting to an earlier practice, but 
is ckar that the members find it hard to make up 
ir minds to a definite policy in mathematics, and 
wavering between harder and easier conditions. 
en they omit geometry they are conscious that 
tes will sav that no boy should be able to pass 
i examinations without learning it; when they 
{it in, other critics will maintain, with some 
tee. that the conditions are unfavourable to the 
dent who is weak in mathematics. May one sug- 
sto the Board that a way out of the difficulty 
iti be to combine all these subjects, and have 
tor two papers in mathematics on which questions 
aid be set in all three or four subjects as in many 
dbh examinations? .\ boy would then neglect 
taf the subjects at his peril, while he would be 
k to pass, even if weak in one of them. A second 
uim is suggested by this rule. One objection 
‘le written examination in science was that it 
č the examination more difficult. This rule about 
thematics seriously increases this difficulty. Did 
e board sufficiently consider this point? 


OE or two other points in the rules deserve a 
sing word. The conditions of passing for girls 
ale 32) are either incomplete or absurdly easy as 
mired with those for boys, there being six essential 
beis for boys (with certain exceptions), and only 
ne for girls. In Rule 56 the Board extends its 
wection to the adequate accommodation for pupils 
a school, and prescribes penalties for the wilful 
dation of any confidential information supplied 
ne manager of a school. : 


Ix the syllabus of examinations the Board develops, 
cur opinion to an exaggerated degree, its policy of 
e<ribing selections. This is not sound when the 
«ions are not contained in any good edition 
fay published, as the result is a book hurriedly 
ed and published during the vacation to catch 
£ market. It surely ought to be possible, for ex- 
ule. to find selections of English verse suitable 
‘schools contained in one of the many published 
“ologies, But what is one to sav of a selection 
Virgil containing two passages from the “ Bucolics,” 


‘from the " Georgics,” and six from the * 4Eneid’’? | 


#2 are not, to our knowledge, contained in any 
mated selection. Pupils will be introduced to this 
‘atest of Latin poets in a few snippets hastily 
nxated and printed for the intermediate examina- 
a This will give them a satisfactory idea neither 
the poet nor of the editing of a great classic. It 
ee no improvement on the prescribing of a 
o a modern languages free composition 
ravhy cours nrough all the grades, and in the geo- 
ko diferent a new departure is made by intro- 
ae eas it portions of the spheres of operations 
War now raging. 


Me. DUKE is stil] silent, 


hing 


€ when although he may say some- 
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forward, as to Ireland’s share in the new educational 
grants. There will be a feeling, not limited to 
schools and teachers, of general dissatisfaction if not 
of despair, unless generous reforms are taken in 
hand soon. The Senate of the Queen’s University, 
Belfast, has adopted the following report of its edu- 
cation committee: “That this committee is convinced 
that the time has come for a thorough reorganisa- 
tion of secondary education in Ireland: (1) in order 
to improve the tone and character of education by 
limiting the pressure of examination, and giving, 
subject to proper superintendence, greater freedom to 
the teachers and managers of schools; (2) in order 
to raise the status and add to the remuneration of 
secondary-school teachers, so as to attract able and 
highly trained persons to the profession; (3) in order 
to obtain a close co-ordination of primary and 
secondary svstems of education by placing them under 
one control. That to secure these ends much larger 
financial provisión for education should be made by 
the State, and that the grant to Ireland should be 
proportionately equivalent to that which is proposed 
for England and Scotland.” Sir Samuel Dill, in sub- 
mitting the report, said that the Irish system of 
secondary education was far more in need of radical 
reform than that of Great Britain, and had even 
stronger claims for largely increased grants from the 
‘Treasury. 


Wat has happened to the registration of inter- 
mediate teachers? The Registration Council in May 
asked the Government to receive a deputation to 
discuss certain points of difference between them, but 
up to the present the Government has done nothing. 
Teachers attach great importance to registration, the 
points at variance did not concern fundamental prin- 
ciples, they have nothing to do with politics, and thev 
could have been settled without delay. What is the 
cause of the Government’s silence? 


THE Senate of the National University has published 
a resolution that candidates entering for the senior 
grade intermediate with the view of matriculating in 
the University upon the results of the examination are 
advised that they should enter provisionally for the 
autumn matriculation examination of the same 
vear, pending the results of the senior grade 
examination, 


THE summer courses of the Department are being 
held this vear as usual. The total number of students, 
including those at provincial centres, is 481. Of these 
214 are in the Roval College of Science, 82 in the 
Metropolitan School of Art, and 23 in the Irish Train- 
ing School of Domestic Economy. The others, 162 
in number, are at provincial centres, viz. 62 studying 
experimental science, 15 natural science, 20 drawing, 
and 65 domestic economy. 


THe Department has issued rules and regulations 
for the awarding of scholarships for the coming 
in agriculture, horticulture, forestry; and 
creamery management, tenable at the Albert Agricul- 
tural Callege. 


a 


WELSH, 


Tue chief educational topic of the month is the 


conference to be held at Llandrindod Wells on August 
2nd and 3rd. The conference, which is convened by 
the Central Board, will be attended by representatives 


of 


of 


elementary and secondary education authorities ‘and 
teachers’ associations. The following suggestions 


have been issued as a basis for discussion :— 


(a) That, without prejudging in any way the ques- 


tion of the control of university education now under 


co 


nsideration by the Royal Commission, the confer- 


ence is of opinion that a national council of educa- 
tion for Wales should forthwith be constituted, exer- 
cising complete control over elementary, continua- 
tion, and all forms of sccondary and technical educa- 
tion in the Principality, and vested with all powers 
relating to those forms of education in Wales now 
exercised by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
the Board of Education, the Central Welsh Board for 
Intermediate Education, the Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs, and by any other departments con- 


ce 


to 


rned with education in Wales. 
(b) That, pending the grant of complete autonomy 
Wales, the National Council of Education be a 


body of, say, ninety-five members, elected by the au- 
thorities at present controlling the above forms of 
education in Wales, in accordance with the scheme 


to 


be hereafter formulated, such scheme to include 


provision for the due representation by co-optation or 
otherwise of (1) women, (2) teachers, and (3) other 
persons versed in all forms of education. 


(c) That the National Council be given power in 


administering Inm:perial grants to take into considera- 
tion (inter alia) the amount expended annually by 
each authority out of the rates in respect of all or 
any forms of education, and to make such regulations 


as 


it may think necessary or desirable relating 


thereto. 


(d) That the conference directs attention to the dis- 


parity in the respective education rates in England 


and Wales, and requests the Central Welsh Board 


and the Welsh Members of Parliament to bring the 
claims of Wales for increased Exchequer grants on 
the basis of local effort, combined with local ability, 
before the Board of Education and the Treasury. 


(e) That this conference strongly deprecates any 


diminution in the degree of popular control over uni- 
versity education at present obtaining in the Princi- 
pality, rejoices in the disposition of certain county 
councils to levy an additional rate in order to free 
the colleges, and regards as reasonable their stipula- 


tion that 
representatives of local authorities. 


increased and direct control be given to 


(f) That all fees, both in secondary schools and 


university colleges, be abolished, and that the educa- 
tional facilities provided in each locality shall, so far 
as may be practicable, be made uniformly adequate 
and efficient. 


These suggestions will certainly meet with criti- 
cism from teachers, who will surely not be satisfied 
with representation by persons chosen by the educa- 
tion authorities, but will demand direct representa- 


‘tion by members of their own body; thev will also 


require that any measure of autonomy granted to 
Wales shall be compatible with security of rights as 


to 


salarics, pensions, and tenure for teachers migrat- 


ing to or from Wales. 


University College presents some interesting and novel 


THe ninth annual summer school at Aberystwyth 
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features. In addition to courses in geogra 
English and Welsh literature, rural science, art | 
handwork, and the principles of teaching, there 
courses in library work and the principles of accom 
ing. The inaugural lecture, on the library sc} 
as university work, will be delivered by Sir Wil) 
Osler, Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford. 
strong feature of all the courses is their special re 
ence to the problems that face the teacher in 
class-room. 


THE treatment of teachers at Cardiff continues tc 
unsatisfactory. After ostensibly closing the H 
School inquiry, the education committee has zg 
back on its findings by issuing a further report, 
flecting on the staff, whom it had previously inclu 
in the statement that no one was to blame. And 
case of Mr. J.. E. Edmunds, the teacher wt 
removal from the library committee was noted m 
months ago in this column, is still the cause of ¢ 
tention. Mr. Edmunds, who is secretary of 
Trades Council, is, together with three oi 
teachers, accused of unpatriotic sentiments and te: 
ing. The four teachers were asked to sign an un 
taking not to teach anything contrary to the spiri! 
patriotism, and when they did so evervone supp 
the case was closed. But now the members of 
education committee are engaged in wrang! 
among themselves as to whether the teachers sl 
be dismissed notwithstanding their undertaking. 
fact is that Cardiff teachers, both elementary- ; 
secondary-school, have in former vears shown th: 
selves to be a powerful factor in the political life 
the town, and the politicians are engaged in “get 
a bit of their own back” from those who did 
cringe to them, and who had not the inclination 
the opportunity to leave the town, as many did. 
escape intolerable conditions. It is high time t 
‘public men ’’ were reminded of the fact that 
teacher is a citizen and often a ratepaver, and does ! 
lose his rights as such because he is also a teach 
The matter has been taken up by the Trades Coun 
the South Wales Miners’ Federation, and ot 
bodies, one meeting of colliery workmen describ: 
the councillors’ action as ‘‘Hunnish.”? It is intere 
ing to note that Mr. Edmunds volunteered for m» 
sweeping service, but was rejected on medi 
grounds. 


THE Gorsedd, or session of the Bards of the Isle 
Britain, to proclaim the Eisteddfod of 1918, was h 
at Neath on June 28th, with the traditional picturese 
ceremonies, Dyfed, the Archdruid, expressing the he 
that before the Eisteddfod was held the Kaiser wet 
be dethroned and an everlasting peace proclaimed. 


Mtcu interest has been aroused in Wales by t 
winning of the public schools gold medal of t 
Royal Asiatic Society by A. M. Davies, of Bishor 
Stortford College, the son of the Permanent Sec 
tary to the Welsh Department of the Board of E! 
cation. Sir James Douie, who presented the mu. 
described the essay on the Sikhs and their histor 
for which it was awarded, as a brilliant piece | 
writing. 
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Swansea is determined to have its Technical College 
porated with the University, even if in order to 
vit is necessary to establish a faculty of arts. A 
m of £70,000 is to be spent on extending the 
seat buildings. 


iue new buildings of Cardiff Technical College 
tc ben handed over by the contractors. The total 
x Was £545,000, a very small increase on the ori- 
ul estimate of £43,859. Since September of last 
rı% men of the Royal Flying Corps have been 
‘wd in turning and fitting at the college. It is 
mud to institute degrees in technology and com- 
vcr, for which the college will afford preparation. 


Mi. H. S. Berry has given £10,000 to the Merthyr 
kcwtion Committee to found, in memory of his 
tr, Alderman J. M. Berry, a Technical Institute, 
W open without payment to all the. boys of ‘the 
touch, 


LiiseLty County School Governors have decided to 
rie the whole of the extra grants for 1916-17 to 
amenting salaries. The result will be a permanent 
tae of 30 per cent. English teachers who may 
ti ravious On reading this news should note that at 
ent Welsh salaries are, on an average, about £20 
var lower than those in England. 


BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER'S 
LIBRARY. | 


(u Janus and Vesta: a Study of the World Crisis 
‘4 \fter. By Benchara Branford. 316 pp. (Chatto 
~ Windus.) 6s. net. | 

n! German and English Education: a Comparative 


e By Dr. Fr. De Hovre. 108 pp. (Constable.) 
iad. net. i 
i Higher Education and the War. By John 


amet 238 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d. net. 
# Mechanisms of Character Formation. By W. A. 
tv, 342 pp. (Macmillan.) 7s. 6d. net. 
The Psychology of the Organised Group Game. 
tM. J. Reaney. 76 pp. (Cambridge University 
res.) gs. net. i 
ti Studies in Education. 
so. (Black.) ss. net. 
<! Herbert Spencer.’ By-Hugh Elliott. 
stable.) 6s. net. f 
ae on Education 
- Forbes. 141 pp. 
td. net. ue 
Mary Astell. By F. M. Smith. 103 pp. (Ox- 
4 University Press.) 6s. 6d. net. Í 


T heard the remark some time ago that Mr. 
a ao author of ‘‘Janus and Vesta,” had 
aa sae book. The remark was, we fear, 
ie A oe ee Mr. Branford has 
er o y significant book, to which we 
Gene ns Justice on a future occasion. It is 
espe Cae ee and it needs, as he hints, 
bales hele ar backwards, to which end each 
aot a larger ae a whole in itself, as well as a 
u present world ole. It comprises “an analysis of 
Hol and Pee nd viewed in relation to the 
in is justly ae a history of mankind,” and the 
 Sarchingly sce Mat “educational statesmanship 
. reviewed, and the future hope of the 

on the broadest lines of spiritual 


By M. W. Keatinge. 


330 PP- 


By E. T. Cəmpagnac 
(Oxford University Press.) 


ir i s 
iS suggested 


- interpretation.” 


The book contains a mass of facts 
and a rich accumulation of slowly gathered wisdom. 


. From cover to cover there is not, we believe, an ill- 


- considered sentence 


— see them. 
- book at a later date. 


or a superfluous word. Mr. 
Branford shows how our stricken world may yet enter 
upon a new era, wherein, labour and woman having 
been admitted ‘in East and West to the counsels and 
councils of the mighty,” ‘manly justice shall be tem- 
pered with womanly compassion, hard ambitions 
softened by humaneness, rights and privileges go hand 
in hand with duties and responsibilities.’ If our 
efforts at reconstruction are to bear the best fruit, we 
need noble visions now, and Mr. Branford helps us to 
As we have said, we hope to return to the 
This brief notice is meant only 


' to intimate to our readers that in our opinion it is a 
- book to be reckoned with. 


Ce 


tthe War.” 


(2) Dr. De Hovre, of the University of Louvain, has 
rendered English educators a great service by produc- 
ing, during his residence in this country, his mono- 
graph on "German and English Education.” We 
have books enough which set. forth the characteristics 
of German schoo's of various types, and estab- 
lish external comparisons between German and Eng- 
lish schools. But when the question is asked, What 
is behind it all? some of the writers are silent, and 
others nebulous. It is exactly here that Dr. De Hovre 
comes to our assistance. Realising thoroughly that 
vou cannot understand education when you isolate it 
from the rest of a nation’s life, he deals first with 
“the soul of Germany" and “the soul of England.” 
The former he finds in Kultur, the latter in civilisation. 
The one is strictly national, the other embraces 
humanity; the one is based mainlv on intellectual 
development, the other mainly on moral culture; the 
one ministers only to the State. the other respects the 
whole hierarchy of social institutions—family, society, 
nation, State, Church; the one implies that the indi- 
vidual gets his value from the nation and the State, 
the other that the individual has absolute value. The 
writer goes on to show how these essential differences 
work out in the respective educational ideals and 
svstems, and he concludes by showing, what it would 
be a cardinal blunder for us to ignore or forget, that 
each nation has a great deal to learn from the other. 
To English teachers we would say: Whatever books 
vou have read about German education, do not miss 
this one. p 

(3) More extensive in its range of treatment, and 
equally suggestive in its analysis of national ideals, is 
Prof. John Burnet’s book on *' Higher Education and 
Prof. Burnet writes as a Briton who 
knows well not onlv the higher education of his own 
country, but also that of Germany. He first deals 
with the conception of Kultur, showing what it is and 
what it is not, and tracing some of its practical conse- 
quences. He then goes on to point the contrast be- 
tween a narrowly national Kultur and a broadly human 
civilisation. He describes the higher education of 
Germany, not neglecting, as British and Ameriéan 
appreciators have been apt to do, its seamy side. On 
points of fact he is here able to correct and bring up 
to date our English sources of information, such as 
J. E. Russell’s “German Higher Schools.” Some of 
the most striking and important passages in the latter 
part of the book are those in which Prof. Burnet 
shows that the question of age is fundamental, and 
supplies us with the chief test by which all educa- 
tional arrangements are to be judged. It is well 
known that on the Continent general education ceases 
with the secondary school. The university is given up 
entirely to specialism. ‘* This does not mean, as some 
people suppose, that our universities are doing school 
work; it only means that we think it better to teach 


` 


young men from eighteen to twenty-one in the univer- 
sities and not in the schools. It would be much more 
true to say that the French and German schools are 
trving to do college work.” Let anyone who knows 
young men (and we in this country should add young 
women) try to realise the meaning of this passage. 
Prof. Burnect’s book makes salutary reading for the 
British croaker. 

(4) The volume on ‘Mechanisms of Character 
Formation,” by Dr. W. A. White, an Ameri¢an writer, 
will be found useful te any teacher who desires an 
introduction to ‘the psychology which is called psycho- 
analysis, and, no matter what the remote history of 
events preceding its birth, properly bears also the name 
of its real creator, Prof. Sigmund Freud, of Vienna-- 
Freudian.” ‘The older psychology leant in the direc- 
tion of metaphysics, and the newer psychology leans 
“in the direction of a refined physiology.” The 
psychology here expounded had its origin in the 
attempt to help the mentally ill. It will no doubt 
make its primary appeal to the medical world, but its 
adherents believe that it is destined to a much wider 
field of usefulness. Dr. White's presentation makes 


the subject as clear as its “nature permits, and his’ 


book is to be recommended. 

(5) “The Psychology of the Organised Group 
Game,” by Miss M. J. Reaney, is a thesis prepared for 
a doctor’s degree, and is published as a monograph 
supplement to the British Journal of Psychology, Miss 
Reanev reviews and evaluates the different theories 
that have been suggested to explain the play impulse 
in animals and men, and goes on to show that the 
organised group game appears only in races which 
have reached a certain stage of development. She 
attempts to show that the organised group game in 
modern times can be explained on the lines that it has 
been evolved to satisfy the baulked dispositions of a 
warlike race under the conditions of civilisation. Miss 
Reaney has done her work industriously, thoroughly, 
and with obvious insight. In the academic sense her 
performance is undoubtedly meritorious, and it will 
have an interest for those readers who like solemnity 
marshalled evidence in support of conclusions which 
thev had before accepted and acted upon, 

(6) Those of our readers who know Mr. Keatinge's 
Writings on the teaching of historv and on educational 
psychology are not Hkely to miss reading his new 
volume of ‘Studies in Education.” He is alwavs 
interesting, and, to use a word the vogue of which he 
has done much to increase, he is always “ suggestive.” 
An introductory study of “aims in education ” leads on 
to a useful and telling treatment of the biological 
aspects. Many readers will here thank him for his 
clear and succinct statement of modern theories of 
heredity and their bearing on education. Equally 
timely is his study of the esthetic aspect of a true 
education—a subject which is expanded and illustrated 
in the subsequent chapters entitled * Social Needs and 
the Curriculum ” and ‘What is a Liberal Education ?” 
Later chapters expose current fallacies with regard to 
the freedom of the pupil and the cultivation of imagina- 
tion. Mr. Keatinge wonders who reads his books, 
seeing that the “average academic mind” is not in- 
terested in the study of education. Our own experi- 
ence of the average academic mind, especially perhaps 
of the Oxford tvpe, is that it is apt to pride itself on 
its total lack of interest in evervthing outside its own 
snecialitv. Mr. Keatinge may take much comfort in 
the thought that he is likely to have many readers 
among school teachers and training-college students. 

(7) Readers of Herbert Spencer’s little work on 
education (and there are still many among teachers) 
are apt to feel that thev could understand him better 
if they knew more of his philosophical position. Yet 


ut 


thev are not prepared to face his eighteen la 
volumes of philosophy and science. Such readers, { 
to speak of those who are otherwise interested in 4 
development of modern science and philosophy, m 
be recommended to turn to Mr. Elliott’s able and d 
criminating summary of Spencer's imposing syst 
of thought. The time had come for doing justice 
this singular figure among the “makers of the ni 
teenth century,” and we think that Mr. Elliott ] 
done it. If Spencer was over-estimated in his o 
dav, we of the twentieth century are certainly inchi 
to under-estimate a man who, after all, ‘‘ led the œ 
controversies on evolution and biology without e 
having received any tuition in those subjects,” mé 
an important contribution to psychology, founded | 
science of sociology, was the philosophical exponent 
Liberalism, and stirred the stagnant waters of edu 
tional thought.’’ i 

(8) It was little less than a brave act, on the p 
both of translators and of publishers, to produce, an 
the þresent turmoil, an English rendering of a work 
“De pueris recte instituendis "—written by an hal 
scholar and educator in the early part of the sixteet 
century. What was to be the attitude of the N 
Learning towards a Church sadly in need of refon 
Sadoleto was.of those who hoped to find in it “a a 
for the troubles of their time; to reconcile Christ 
ideals with Hellenic culture, and direct the fives 
individuals by a scheme of education in which physi 
and intellectual training should balance and erhat 
the value of moral and religious discipline.” Such 
the kevnote of this fine old book. Every page ott 
edition bears the hall-emark of sound scholarship. 
will be welcome wherever the history of education 
taught or otherwise cared for. 

(9) The recent activities of women have natura 
turned the attention of students of educational a 
social history to the pioneer defenders of the right 
women to the utmost development of their minds 3 
the utmost use of their powers in the service of | 
community. Prominent among these pioneers is M. 
Astell, of Chelsea, long known rather for her perse 
relations to writers like Swift and Defoe than for | 
educational and feminist propaganda, The object 
Miss F. M. Smith's monograph, which ‘bears | 
imprimatur of Columbia University, is “to formul 
some of the seventeenth. and eighteenth-century ide 
for women as thev presented themselves to a wor 
of the period, and conversely to show how her sta 
ment of them reacted upon the thought of the tim 
The several chapters expound and illustrate this 
markable woman’s views on education, marriage, r 
gion, and politics. Jt was a curious period in 
history of womankind, and this book should pri 
interesting not only to the student of educatio 
history, but also to the general reader. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Godwine. By James F. Waight. 123 pp. C\ 
and Unwin.) 1s. 6d.—This tragedy is the second o 
trilogy, “Swegen ” having already appeared, a 
“Harold” being promised. The writer, who apn 
ently belicves in the Godwin family, intends to sh 
that foolish opposition to the true patriotism of — 
great earl delivered this country into the hands of- 
Conqueror. In the present plav it cannot be said tl 
Godwin plays a noble part. though, as to his sh: 
in Alfred's shameful mutilation and death, there : 
considerable doubts, the late Prof. Freeman being 
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her. But all this has little to do with Mr. 
wits verse. We are ashamed to say that we had 
heard of a previous play, and did not know of the 
we of this dramatist among us. For dramatist 
$i», “withouten doubte,’? as he would-say. Let us 
r our one and only complaint. Even to one who 
ws ordinary Anglo-Saxon, there are many words 
cry for explanation. We have no objection to 
‘he, mittans, mought, carls, sceat, or waget; 
are within ordinary, reading. But it is not so 
okmker, quapping, dool, deinous, clum, hordere, 
Hire, raven’s leek; and all these fourteen are in 
birst act. Even if the writer wishes to bring many 
e words into use again, it were best to add a 
btrote here and there. No doubt the words are in 
t “Saxoa Chronicle”? and contemporary work, but 
ple who would like to read the tragedy do not 
mrilly know the good old words that are dead. 
bout the poetry .there seems to be no mistake what- 
*. Quite apart from the story, Emmia’s hateful 
practer, Godwin’s subtlety, Alfred’s innocence, and 
wrest, the play holds one from start to finish. 
hare is no sinking in it at all, and everything moves 
ath passages of the grimmest wisdom and deep 
‘the, to the final tragic close. And apart from a 
“cle of short phrases, the play borrows from none; 
rher the thought nor the verse is reminiscent of 
‘kespeare or of any other poet. It is original 
“s, and through it, not once or twice, nor even 
ery times only, run golden lines. 


Snakespeare Crilicism, With an Introduction by D. 
real Smith 14 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 
s ad.—The selection of criticism here given begins 
"1 Heminge and Condell, and ends with Carlvle; a 
dl introduction criticises the critics. Bishop Butler 
Ks somewhere that it is a good thing to know what 
inemes have said of us; and, considering, as the 
tur admits, that the criticism of the present century 
aus Gervinus and Bradley as “back numbers,” it is 
any that we do not have served up to us the impos- 
me Rymer. No one quite knows how much the 
“Tint eulogy of certain writers mav account for the 
“sleet of these same writers by the general, even by 
® trading, public. Shakespeare has always had his 
Hes Why - may we not hear their words in 
ese? Tf Carlyle be right in saving that each 
fee Aon interprets, its Shakespeare afresh, then 
i previous criticism is useless or it should be 
sect The answer will be that Jonson 
at i. ae here; that is true, but the general 
a A is to utter an alleluia of praise. 
eee Ria to give us so much of Morgan's 
Sane 7 staff ; but the ordinary man of the 
ie o ave been quoted from Pepys and other 
n a T a from a re-perusal of these famous 
dA e feeling that Lamb and Coleridge may, 
a T have something to sav to us; the 
ple E ie eee not touch Shakespeare. 
: eer rench critic savs, withdrawn from us 
hea en Fhe twentieth century 
NiS nat Make its own attempt to pierce the 
ibe 00 much to say that the newer criticism 
ere ee Startling than the old. Shall we 
chest. thon with Landor, ‘‘Glory to thee in the 
' ou confidant of our Creator’? 


-= 


ig , History. 
ench Re History of Modern Europe from the 
d p, polution to the Great War. By C. Morris 


awson. 359 pp. (Harrap.) 5s. 
Provides a popular sketch of the last 
pean history. It confines itself to the 


t~This 
ntury of Euro 
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leading events of the period, but these it describes in 
some detail and in picturesque style. There are seven- 
teen full-page illustrations which serve to adorn the 
book, though it cannot be said that they add anything 
to the elucidation of its subject. The ordinary, un- 
informed newspaper reader will find in this well- 
printed volume much interesting information which 
will help him to understand some of the main features 
of the modern problems of European politics. The 
careful student, however, will do well to accept the 
judgments of the authors with caution, and to verify 
from other sources their statements of facts. On one 
hand they do not always see both sides of a question— 
e.g. the French Revolution; on the other they make 
many slips in detail. For instance, in the first chapter 
they speak of the Holy Roman Emperor as * Emperor 
of Austria” and “Emperor of Germany,” neither 
designation being correct; they call Belgium a king- 
dom in 1792, and Venice a dependency of Austria 
before the outbreak of the Napoleonic wars; they say 
that the States General refused "to vote a penny,” 
and that the Third Estate broke loose from the other 
two and established ‘a separate parliament "—a state- 
ment which obscures the fact that nearly one-half of 
the Estate of the Clergy, as well as a fraction of the 
Estate of the Nobles, joined the Third Estate in the 
constitution of the National Assembly. Apart from 
matters of opinion and matters of fact, there are also 
matters of style that purists might criticise. The de- 
scription (p. 6) of the French Revolution as exploding 
like a bomb, with the armies of Napoleon following on 
its heels and scattering its seed, is one which presents 
a fine variety of metaphor compounded from the 
animal, vegetable, and mincral kingdoms. 


The War and the Nation. By W. C. D. Whetham. 
x+312 pp. (John Murray.) 6s. net.— Mr. Whetham, 
well known both as an eminent physicist and as a 
thoughtful student of current affairs, has written in 
the volume before us an important contribution to the 
constructive politics necessitated by the problems raised 
during the progress of the present war. He ap- 
proaches the questions of the day from a novel posi- 
tion, viz. that of a Torvy-Socialist. He is a Tory in 
that he “regards the State with its ancient institu- 
tions as a living complex organism, ever developing 
to meet the growing needs of a changing time and 
working in harmony for the good of all." He is a 
Socialist in that he advocates wide extensions of 


-governmental activitv in the time to come. 


He subjects the old political parties with their catch- 
words and their programmes to a searching and de- 
structive criticism, and urges emancipation from their 
thraldom. He shows how the war has opened up 
wavs of escape, and demonstrates the necessity of our 
following them if we are to avoid disaster. He 
touches many old and controversial themes—e. g. 
tariff reform and land nationalisation; but he deals 
with them in so fine a spirit, with so keen an intelli- 
gence, and with so marked an absence of bias as to 
lift them high above-the dust and din of ordinary 
political wrangling. A few of his leading arguments 
and conclusions mav be indicated. As to the general 
doctrine of latsses-fatre, he agrees that economically 
it is unimpeachable, but he contends that, as life is 
more than wealth, there are certain ‘‘ kev-industries”’ 
which must be maintained irrespective of whether 
thev do or do not pav dividends to their promoters. 
Prominent among these vitally impcrtant occupations 
he places agriculture, and he discusses at length the 
organisation which is required to keep it in vigorous 
activitv. He favours a guaranteed price of wheat and 
a fixed minimum wage for the labourer. He does 
not, however, favour the proposal to nationalise the 
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land. 


As to the coal-mines, railways, and canals, he 


. takes the opposite view, and urges the desirability of 


placing them directly under the authority of the State. 
He makes many valuable suggestions concerning the 
reform of education, the encouragement of research, 
the development of the Post Office, and the readjust- 
ment of taxation. The book is’ full of detailed in- 
formation on all sorts of matters of insistent import- 
ance, and no one concerned with the question of re- 
construction after the war can afford to ignore it. 


Epilogue to Green’s “ Short History of the English 
People.” By Alice Stopford Green. xxxv+229 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 2s. 6d.—This little volume is nomi- 
nally part v. of John Richard Green’s ‘ Short His- 
tory,” recently reissued in a cheap and enlarged edition. 
But, though it bears John Richard Green's name, 
it does not contain a word of his writing. It con- 
sists of the additional section contributed by Mrs. 
Green, dealing with the century 1815-1914. Students 
of nineteenth-century history will be glad to have 
this section available as a separate work, and so will 
those who possess the earlier editions of the “Short 
History,” and wish to bring it up to date. Mrs. 
Green’s account of recent affairs is exceedingly well 
written in a style which closely 1esembles that of 
the “Short History” itself. It is not an impartial 
work: Mrs. Green’s opinions respecting both domes- 
tic and foreign politics are clearly evident. The con- 
tinuity of the survey of the century is broken by her 
division of the subject into two sections: (1) the 
social revolution; (2) foreign and colonial policy. 
Some corrective to what is undoubtedly a defective 
method of treatment is provided by a useful chrono- 
logical analysis of the history of the period 1830-1914, 
A number of 
gencalogical tables from the ‘Short History” are 
also included; but as they relate almost entirely to 
the period prior to 1815, they might well be omitted. 


Geography. 
The Statesman’s Year Book, 
Scott Keltie and M. Epstein. 1504+xliv pp. (Mac- 
millan.) 12s. 6d. net.—The issue of the “ Statesman's 
Year Book ” is an event of considerable importance. 
Those who habitually use it take up the new number 
to discover the new features of the year. This time 
the maps include one of the world showing the warring 
and neutral States, one of Arabia embodving the latest 
political information, one of South America with its 
railway ramifications, and one of the British Isles 
to demonstrate the relation between the navigable 
waterways and the uplands. The introductory tables 
give the latest available information about the world’s 
production of gold, silver, iron, copper, sugar, grain, 
and petroleum, and the addenda include a concise and 
clear review of the political situation in Arabia. Those 
who are specialists examine it critically to find a 
brief but sound and up-to-date statement of the 
situation in the country they know thoroughly. This 
year the editors have achieved considerable success in 
regard to the enemy countries, e.g. there are frequent 
references to production in Hungary during 1915, and 
in Germany during 1916. Those who are new to the 
volume will be delighted with the facility with which 
its treasures may be unearthed, with the consistent 
grouping of the facts, and with the extensive index 
(124 pp.). The bibliographies appended to each sec- 
tion, and, again this vear, a special list of books on 
the war, are supremely useful. 


1917. Edited by J. 


Handwork and Geography. Part ii. Bv G. Picker- 
ing and J. B. Robinson. Pp. 139. Pitman.) 3s. 
net.—We welcomed part i. of this work as an effective 
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contribution to an ae pe of geography; part ii. is 
similar practical and useful lines, but we feel ¢ 
appointment that the authors have included as x 
graphy so much matter which is astronomical. qn 
are twenty pages on globes, latitude, and longitu 
ten pages on map projections, and these, with a f 
odd pages here and there, contain all the matter wh 
is geographical. The models which are suggested . 
simple and eminently useful, notably, perhaps, — 
one to show times of sunrise and sunset, and durat 
of twilight; and the major portion of the book v 
be helpful to those who wish to teach their pup) 
little astronomy or physiography. 


Science and Technology. 


Nature Study Lessons Seasonally Arranged. 
J. B. Philip. xii+147 pp. (Cambridge Univers 
Press.) 2s. 6d. net.—The plan of this little b 
differs in certain respects from that of most od 
manuals of elementary botany. In the first place, o 
a relatively small number of plant types is dealt wi 
although the work on these is skilfully linked up, 
suggestions to the teacher, with cognate exercis 
The objects described have been selected with ( 
criminationy and are nearly all of large size 3 
tvpical structure, besides being easily obtainat 
Secondlv—and this seems to us the chief value of : 
book—not ‘only are the subjects of the chapt 
arranged in order of the seasons, but they also typ 
the phases of growth characteristic of the seas 
Thus, the apple fruit and the dispersion of seeds : 
studied in autumn, the crocus corm and cabbage 
winter, germinating beans and opening horse-chest: 
buds in spring; and’ three typical flowers in summ 
The method has, of course, been adopted before 
many books, but it is here worked out more cons 
tently than usual. The opening chapter, which su 
marises the physiology and morphology of the flow 
ing plant, seems somewhat out of place, and beginn 
would do well, we think, to defer its study until th 
have worked through some of the practical exercis 
The book is well provided with test questions { 
pupils and with helpful notes for the teacher, ar 
like other books of the ‘‘Cambridge Nature Stu 


Series,” is very attractively got up. 
Pedagegy. = 
Shantineketan. By W. W. Pearson. 111 pp. (Mz 


millan.). 4s. 6d.—This extremely beautiful but elusi 
little book is an acccunt of the Bolpur School found: 
by the Tagore family, not far from Calcutta. T: 
obiect of the school appears to be a mingling of t 
religious life with that of the ordinary education 
activities of the world, for, though no time-table | 
studies is given, we understand that boys do ent 
for such prosaic things as a B.A. examination. \\ 
gather from this slight notice by an enthusiast th 
the principles of the George Junior Republic are | 
some extent followed, and that the teachers, of wh 
there are manv, elect their own headmaster annuai: 
The usual amenities, of school life exist, includin 
football, in which the young mystics excel; all lessor 
are in the open, but private study is done in the hou~ 
a school song, written by the poet, is sung regulari: 
verv different in wording from our Western songs. bt 
instinct with the same spirit. The idea at the bac 
of the school seems to be a vivid antagonism to th 
wild folly of the world which values the perishab! 
and lets the pearls go by. Orthodox Hinduism dw 
not appear in these pages, nor, indeed, any domm 
A rather wonderful “ fairy tale” by one of the scholar 
is printed, and two addresses bv the author of ‘ Gitan 
jali." Yet it is all strangely elusive. 


:DUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING JUNE, 1917. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 


“Russian Lyrics.” (The Russian text, accented.) 
‘ch Notes and Vocabutary. Edited by J. D. Duff. 
iü-102 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 2s. 6d. 
i. 

Pishkin's “Queen of Spades.” Edited by E. G. 
aderwood, (Oxford Pussian Plain Texts.) 64 pp. 
urndon Press.) Is. net. | 

“First Russian Book.” Second edition. By Neville 
ites, 216 pp.. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 
“Egyptian Colioquial Arabic.” By W. H. T. Gaird- 
e. 300 pp. (Hetfer.) ` 12s. 6d. net. 

“Foundation Course in Spanish.” Part i. By L. 
magnan. vi+82 pp. (Macmillan.) 2s. net. 


Classics. 


“Three Tragedies of Seneca.” Edited by Prof. 
LM. Kingery. (Macmillan.) Increased to 4s. net. 
“Homer HÍ.” Second edition. (Oxford Classical 
ets.) 246 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 2s. 6d., 
3. 38. Od. . 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 


“Précis Writing for Beginners.” By Guy N. 
"eck, (Blackie.) 2s. 

“ries of American and English Pocket Classics. 
Vin Introduction and Notes. (Macmillan.) In- 
tawd'in price from 1s. net to 1s. 3d. net-—Southey’s 
Lie of Nelson.” Edited by F. H. Law. xxviti+ 
12 pp.—" Lowell's Earlier Essays.” Edited by E. G. 
botsten. xx+248 pp.—Shakespeare’s “ King Lear.” 
‘ned by P. M. Buck. Ixx+258 pp.—' Selections 
om American Poetry.” Edited by M. S. Carhart. 
S+374 pp. 


“English Literature.” By Prof. T. E. Rankin and. 


twi W. M. Aikin. 
et. 

: Ideal Catholic Readers : A Manual for Teachers.” 
‘op. (Macmillan.) rod. net. 

oe on English Composition.” By W. Jayne 
‘ton. 80 pp. (Pitman.) Is. net. 


X+428 pp. (Macmillan.) 5s. 


History. 
a eet Middle Ages, a History of Western 
hy 1254-1494." By R. B. Mowat. 240 f 
“tendon `Press.) 4s. 6d. aki 
oe Living Past: a Sketch of Western Pro- 
~ By F. S. Marvin. Third edition. 296 pp. 
rendon Press.) 3s. 6d. 
\ History of Europe.” 


layt tii., "i 


By Prof. A. J. Grant. 
Uh eight Modern Furope, including Great Britain.” 
nthe text outed maps, and two uncoloured maps 
Green's ene edition, (Longmans.) 4s. 6d. net. 
Parts ine re History of the English People.” 
at yo tee analysis. Reduced to 2s. 6d. each. 
milan.) Epilogue.” With analysis. 2s. 6d. (Mac- 
Ma Empire.” By Sir Charles P. Lucas. 
an.) Increased to 2s. 6d. net. 


Geography. 
Markets : Talks on Commercial 


By W. B, Werthner. x+200 pp. 
Is. 8d. net. E 


"How Man Makes 
YN "taphy,”? ` 
“aemillan,) 


eS ES 
ee lS SD S = 


“Syllabus of War Geography and History.” By 


A. A. Cock. 32 pp. (Philip.) od. net. 


“ Mexico of the Mexicans.” By Lewis Spence. 
250 pp. (Pitman.) 6s. net. 
Mathematics. 


“A Book of Exercises in the Commercial Rules.” 
(Blackie.) 6d. 

“A Book of Exercises in Mensuration, 
Rules.” (Blackie.) 6d. 

“Infinitesimal Calculus.” 


with Brief 
By -Prof. F. S. Carey. 


In two sections. (Longmans.) Section I., 6s. net; 
Section II., in the press. 
“History of Elementary Mathematics.” . By F. 


Cajori. (Macmillan.) Increased to 7s. 6d. net. 


Science and Technology. 


“ Fossil Plants: A Text-book for Students of Botany 
and Geology.” By A. C. Seward. Vol. iii, " Pteri- 
dospermex, Cycadofilices, Cordaitales, Cycadophyta.” 
(Cambridge Biological Series.) xviii +6560 pp. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 18s. net. 

“The Biology of Dragonfiies (Odonata. or Para- 
neuroptera).” By R. J. Tillyard. (Cambridge Zoo- 
logical Series.) xii+3g6 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 155. net. l 

“Economic Problems of Peace after War. The W. 
Stanley Jevons Lectures at University College, Lon- 
don, in 1917.” By W. R. Scott. xii+122 pp. (Cam- 
bridge Universit; Press.) 4s. 6d. net. 

“Elementary Social Science.” By Prof. F. M. 
Leavitt and Edith Brown. viii+142 pp. (Macmillan.) 
3s. 6d. net. : 

“Soap, its Composition, Manufacture, and Proper- 
ties.” By W. H. Simmons. 130 pp. (Pitman.) 2s. 
net. 


Pedagogy. — 


“Physical Education in Relation to School Life.” 
By Reginald E. Roper. 116 pp. (Allen and Unwin.) 
2s. 6d. net. 

“How to Teach.” By George D. Strayer and N. 
Norsworthy. viii+298 pp. (Macmillan.) 6s. net. 

“The Vitalized School.” By Francis B. Pearson. 
viii +336 pp. (Macmillan.) 6s, net. 

“The Method and Practice of Exposition.” 
Prof. T. E. Rankin. viii+ 278 pp. (Macmillan.) 
net. 

“Manuai Training—Play Problems for Boys and 
Girls.” By W. S. Marten. xxiv+148 pp. (Mac- 
millan.) 5s. 6d. net. 


By 
6s. 


“St. Luke.” By the Rev. Dr. C. Knapp. 
Larger Scripture Manuals.) 357+vili pp 
35, net. 

“Regiments at a Glance.” Contoured strateical 
warmap. By the Rev. E. E. Dorling. 130pp. (Philip.) 
2s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 6s. net. 

“ Miscellaneous Correspondence in Pitman’s Short- 
hand.” Series III. too pp. (Pitman.) ıs. 

“Phonographic Reader.” No. II. 50 pp. (Pit- 
6d. ` 


(Murby’s 
(Murby.) 


man. 

“The Child's Song and Game Book: a Collection 
of Original Songs and Games for Children.” By H. 
Keatley Moore. Five pacts. 24 pp. each. (Year 


Book Press.) 1s. each. Also Parts i.-iv. in cloth gilt 
volume, 35. 6d. net. 

“What Bears Etona on her Shield?” 
for schools By Dr. A. M. Goodhart. 


Book Press.) 6d. 


Unison song 
4 pp. (Year 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed in letters which appear in 
these columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any 
article or review printed in THE SCHOOL WORLD 
will be submitted to the contributor before publica- 
tion, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together, 

Science and Scholasticism. 

We may well despair of any improvement in the 
outlook of the literary teacher, if an article such as 
Mr. Appleton contributes to the July issue of THE 
SCHOOL WORLD be representative of the general view. 
Few on the literary side appear to appreciate the 
lessons of the times or understand that, ere long, the 
public will demand, indeed enforce, an entire change 
of the scholastic attitude, above all that writers on 
educational topics shall cease from romancing when 
so serious a subject as that of boys’ training is under 
discussion. The teacher of literary bent, apparently, 
is so bookish and unpractical in his outlook that he 
cannot put himself back into the bov's place and 
picture his desires and needs; at thirty-two he can 
but prate in wavs which have littl or no meaning 
to the lad of, or under, sixteen, however much thev 
may appeal to himself. 

Not only will some understanding of bovs’ needs 
and abilities soon be demanded, but men will not be 
tolerated who show little or no appreciation of what 
is possible and desirable in the case of the average 
youth, if, in any way, he is to be prepared to face the 
world. 

The perpetual repetition of the charge—I hear it 
constantly at education committees—that parents send 
their children to school merely in order that they may 
learn “to get on in life,” giving to this cant phrase 
the narrowest conceivable connotation, is one of the 
rankest heresies possible, and a gross calumny on the 
manner in which parental solicitude and responsibilities 
are generally exercised. 

The idea that the parcnt is merely a necessary evil 
—not a person to be considered and consulted—-is one 
of which schoolmasters cannot too soon disabuse 
themselves. Too many of us know what we want 
and that we are not getting it; we shall try all sorts 
of experiments in the near future, until we get it; a 
parents’ "trade-union ° for the purpose is one of the 
first organisations to be established after the war— 
and it will mainly consist of intelligent mothers, pre- 
pared to scratch, if necessary. 

Mr. Appleton is one of those schoolmasters who are 
taking advantage of the public feeling against Ger- 
many to spread abroad the false belief that the Ger- 
mans are what thev are because of their education—- 
because thev are “materialistic.” Therefore the edu- 
cation given in our schools, these argue, must be 
‘idealistic’; the ideals to be held up, they assert, are 
those of the remote past, which are to be found in 
classical writers. In other words, thev are still advo- 
cating the purchase of the only goods they wot of, and 
still prescribing the grand, old fortifying classical 
curriculum of the past as the one soul-saving dis- 
cipline at our disposal. But it is precisely bv this 
curriculum that we have been brought into our pre- 
sent state of ignorance and led to ignore progress. 
The statement Mr. Appleton makes that classics and 
English are the only two subjects which can provide 
the idealistic element in a bov'’s education is but 
proof of his entire ignorance of anything but these 
and of his poor knowledge of English—-had he read 
with anv understanding he would have known better. 

The literary teacher, who, at best, has only the 
work of poor fallible humanity to put before us. is 


a. 


calmly scoffing at science and asserting, what he 
no right to assert, viz. that it is asked for from 
schools to serve entirely selfish ends. Such petty 
play of false argument would be altogether 

temptible were not the excuse available 7’ They k 
net what they do.” We can only pity the ignora 
of the pure-bred literary man and deplore the loss 
suffers in confining his study to what is written. 

Unfortunately the classicist can only picture scie 
as serving material ends. As if science to-day w 
not in large measure idealism, and idealism of 
highest and purest type! The true man of scien 
is in no sense a materialist, but an ultra-ideulis 
accuracy and honesty, truthfulness and logic, cos 
first among his ideals. His mind is full of wondro 
visions: Nature to him means something, and is t 
object of a deeply religious reverence, the outcot 
of a sense of inexpressible wonder. 

To give an example, in these days we are talkit 
much of the wasteful way in which coal is used, a 
an outcry is being raised against squandering o 
resources. The boy at school is told something abo 
coalfields perhaps, and that coal consists ot pla 
remains, vet to all but a few it is merely. a biac 
dirty substance, fit only to be burnt—respected or 
to the extent that it is a source of comfort at time 
Some of us, however, who have learnt to know 
cannot gaze upon it without a crowd of visio 
coming into mind, instantaneously, which would ta 
hours. to describe—and we are called materialists! 
is this attitude, not only towards coal, but towar 
things in general, that we desire to develop, by t 
teaching of science, in the minds-of all who a 
intelligent. 

In days not very long ago, the fight was for fr 
dom to elicit and display truth; the fight betwe 
science and dogmatic ecclesiasticism still occupied | 
field and excited public interest in my early da 
That battle is won, but no new war-cry is to the for 
The public like a fight; we must raise a war-cry, 
we are again to figure and interest them. 

The cry we must raise is against the calculu 
spread of ignorance by the schools—against the tese 
ing of things long since disproved. If we are nu 
free to speak the truth, we should no longer enfor 
doctrines daily which it is well known cannot | 
justified by evidence; we should not force false bet 
on our vouth, but teach them to inquire and ask f 
evidence. Science can go hand in hand with t 
highest ethical teaching, but dogma it will not hav 
it is ever questioning its own findings and asking f 
more proof. l 

These are the things we must seek to demonstra 
to the public. Science cannot play the part it is © 
to plav unless its votaries once more come forward 
propagandists. We have too long confined our activi 
to our laboratories, and have little right to compl. 
of public ignorance. The schools have not permiti 
any effective teaching—those who are now posing 
idealists have always stood in the way. We have 
arraign them at the bar of public opinion and ~ 
that thev are put into their proper place. 

Economy in the use, not only of fuel, but of all: 
good things of the world, will not be learnt un 
our public intelligence is put upon a far higher plan 
Our only chance of recovery from the hope 
wastage incurred in the present war is to raise t 
intelligence of the nation. We must learn to ! 
better and more productive lives. 

The organisation to this end of an effective syste 
of education will involve far more than the rece 
struction of the schools. Ordinary school life cess 
—must cease, in future—-at seventeen at latest; lo 
of individuality, failure to develop independence, 
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infallible result of any further extension of the 
wl period, Subsequent systematic training should 
fwn, under free conditions, at places ot higher 
aton other than those dominated by the school- 
ltr. But such systematic training will usually 
emily technical ends; our mistake, in recent 
$, has been that we have developed technical edu- 
3, but not general education, and we must now 
lar more attention to this last. The difficulty 
b to raise and train a competent body of teachers. 
HENRY E. ARMSTRONG. 


istating his case for classical studies in secondary 
oh, in. the July issue of Thnk ScHoot Wokrt.p, 
R. B. Appleton must have conceived “ideal” 
‘for the “idealistic” education of which he de- 
x the elements. He assumes that a boy who 
e school at sixteen has read with appreciation 
tei works of several Greek and Latin authors, 
In this reading has obtained * something which is 
emunicable by any translation.” This may be true 
wss at the Perse Grammar School, under the 
wuse guidance of Dr. Rouse and Mr. Appleton, 
ly suggest that boys as a rule attain a stage at 
th chey are impressed by the thought and beauty 
asical literature is to live in a world far removed 
Preity, Even if this result could be normally 
Mached bv the age of sixteen, it may be doubted 
mera slight breath of the ‘idealistic’ spirit is 
a justification for “ four years at Latin and two 
eK, 
he fact is that very few boys reach the standard 
oo upon which Mr. Appleton depends to 
as his thesis, and that the vast majority would 
"er employed in reading good translations than 
Te to travel along a dreary road towards 
a never hope to reach. This was the view 
Het several speakers at the special meeting oí 
“enie Society, held last November, to discuss 
fen of Hellenic Studies.” Prof. Percy 
Peet a Now things Hellenic may be, to a 
es extent, studied with some slight, but 
any advanced, knowledge of the Greek lan- 
= > ra think that in future we shall have to 
ae ‘i Bia diffusion of Hellenic culture 
oe ae ations than upon the originals. 
=a knowl ee from the universities have not 
ean eis of the Greek language to take 
ak y cee ent in reading it; for that reason, 
vial, h good translations will be most 
aia aay few read the Bible in the 
ered” oes not prevent it from being ap- 


|; a 

HS Pronouncement from the professor of 
HT have ditt at Oxford before us, Mr. Apple- 
em ba. Bey in maintaining his view that 
Sah eA pat years appreciates the writ- 
1 employ d = Latin authors, or would not be 
7 "ed in reading translations and studying 


"T subjects. W 
ieh Ss. When Mr. ee eee 
ew utilitarian,” 
Cassical 
SM represented 
Mav be cited 
valsti” 
aan Empire are edu 
cars are devot 


as an example of the results of his 
The ruling classes in the 
cated in the Gymnasien, where 
a ai. po to Latin and six to Greek; 
niet of the hes responsible for the barbarous 
“I NCOFERY of new War. Science is concerned with 
Č thts extensio relationships and new forces, but 
"tonding pee of knowledge there should be a 
lity in ue OPment of the sense of moral re- 

i his been neste This is the side of teaching 
inii be made cted, and for which provision 
” -9 Suggest that the study of science 
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means disregard of high ideals and stimulating 
thought is to be blind to the wonderful world in 
which we live, and to misrepresent the aims of those 
who seek to create and foster interest in it. Mr. 
Appleton should consider the following extract from 
a memorandum issued by the Committee on the 
Neglect of Science before associating science entirely 
with materialism and, therefore, incompatible with 
what he understands as humanism :— l 

“Among the aims of the teaching of science as thus 
defined are :—(1) To train the powers of accurate ob- 
servation of natural facts and phenomena and of clear 
descripiion of what is observed. (2) To impart a 
knowledge of the method of experimental inquiry 
which distinguishes modern science from the philo- 
sophy of earlier times, and by which advance is 
secured. (3) To provide a broad basis of fact as to 
man’s environment and his relation to it. (4) To secure 
an acquaintance with scientific words and ideas now 
common in progressive life and thought. 

“ Experience shows that when scientific knowledge 
has been secured by practical work it becomes part 
of the permanent mental equipment of the pupil 
Scientific method can be used in the study of literary, 
historical, and other subjects; but applied in this way 
it can never be accepted as providing the same means 
of training as direct observation amd experimental 
work. By this kind of work the pupil learns to ac- 
quire first-hand evidence, and to distinguish between 
it and information obtained verbally or by reading; 
for this reason it alone fulfils an essential function in 
education. But while prime importance must be 
attached to training in personal observation and ex- 
periment, it is essential that there should also be 
instruction in the broad principles and results of 
investigation, in order to produce appreciation of the 
prime importance of natural knowledge to human life 
and thought. Modern scientific progress: is just as 
much an achievement of thought as any other move- 
ment; and no science course is complete which does 
not present it as a humanistic study in the fullest 
sense.” R. A. GREGORY. 


To Prof. Armstrong’s implication that my article in 
the last issue of TuE Scuoor WorLD, on the * Posi- 
tion of the Classies in Educational Reconstruction 
after the War,” shows no ‘understanding of boys’ 
needs and abilities,” I should like to replv that this 
glib coupling of * needs and abilities,” of the avayxaiov 
and the «kady, seems to be just the point at issue 
between us. I make a distinction between the two, 
and think it more important that schoolmasters should 
be able (to use a phrase from my own article) to 
develop in a boy “the finest possibilities of human 
nature” than that they should advocate (to use a 
phrase of Prof. Armstrong's) tthe purchase of the 
only goods they wot of,” or of any other goods for 
that matter. If Prof. Armstrong will read my article 
with a little care, he will find that I did not advocate 
a classical education as “the one soul-saving discipline 
at our disposal.” In fact, Prof. Armstrong himself 
mentions that I referred to both classical and English 
literature as ‘idealistic’? instruments; but he seems 
to implv—so far as I can understand his English— 
that it is only mv ignorance of English literature 
which makes me include it! Prof. Armstrong then 
goes on to pour his pity upon me for imagining 
that “science” can serve only materialistic ends, and 
indulges in a verv poetical and rapt contemplation of 
the wonders of coal. Mav I ask him to contemplate 
for a moment mv own article? I don’t think that he 
will have to ‘deplore the loss he suffers in confining 
his study to what is written”; for he will find the 
words, “science and mathematics, however ‘ ideal’ 
they may be for the bov who is going to the univer- 
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sity,” in a paragraph which expressly differentiates 
between the advanced and the elementary study of 
these subjects, and refuses the ascription of “ ideal- 
ism" only to the elementary study of them. But Prof. 
Armstrong need not be alarmed; my article is not 
representative of the general view either towards coal 
or towards things in general; it is representative of the 
views of a very small class of schoolmasters who never 
know when a cause is lost, or, rather, never care, for 
they realise that a.secondary school should be, in its 
own little way, what Matthew Arnold termed Oxford 
-a “home of lost causes.’ 

Prof. Gregory's letter is on a different plane, and 
I have no quarrel with his views; but I must remind 
him of two things: (1) the footnote in which Į said 
that I was speaking only of boys trained on the direct 
method, and (2) that I nowhere referred to science as 
“purely utilitarian ” (to do so would be to put mysclf 
on the same plane as Prof. Armstrong), but to its 
elementary study only. As to the Germans, I confess 
to a lapse into the “popular” in my opening remarks 
about the forces of materialism and the lessons of this 
war, etc. I conjecture that the truth is that the Ger- 
man people have had little say in this war; at any 
rate I cannot believe that scholars such as Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, any more than the great men of science 
whose names, though unknown to me, will be known 
to Prof. Gregory, can justly be summed up by the 
Hunnish characteristics of the popular imagination. 
As to (2), 1 hope that Prof. Gregory will now free me 
from the charge of suggesting that “the study of 
science means disregard of high ideals and stimulat- 
ing thought,” which was equally removed both from 
my intentions and from my statements, and as to (1), l 
heartily agree that the normal bov of sixteen vears 
does not appreciate the writings of Greek and Latin 
authors. That is why I teach on the direct method. 
“Translations” are better than the old method, but 
the direct method is best of all. R. B. APPLETON. 


Advanced Courses in Secondary Schools. 


ALLOW me to offer my congratulations to“ M. E. W.” 
for a very clear exposition, in your last issue, of the 
difficulties attending the new Regulations for Ad- 
vanced Courses in Girls’ Schools. My own duties for 
the past ten vears have lain in a growing municipal 
secondary. school, mixed throughout, and now likely 
to be officially thought capable of handling” an 
advanced course in ‘‘science and mathematics ”’ only. 

The difficulties at the top of the school (a) in re- 
taining any pupils at all, except members of the 
‘science and mathematics” course; (b) in offering an 
alternative specialisatioh course, where any such must 
obviously be branded as inferior; (c) in introducing 
to’ Form VIa pupils from less happier lands, who 
may be attracted by our recognised ‘science and 
mathematics”’; (d) in losing our arts pupils, not to the 
university or to the general life of society, which is 
natural and inevitable, but to another school, just 
when they are reaching prefect stage, and are much 
more to us than ever before; (e) in retaining some 
measure of respect for the other side, which in our 
case would be ‘‘modern studies” (as we have no 
Greek), and some measure of living enthusiasm in 
the “modern studies” staff—all these difficulties will 
soon become acute, and. have already caused much 
anticipatory argument. I agree with “M. E. W.” that 
two courses or none is the onlv fair way out of it— 
unless, indeed, a schooi is strong enough to aim at 
all three. 

Discrimination between ene sido ard another is 
‘bound to be a delicate matter. In my own case 
Board of Education and county council have already 
half decided that a science and mathematies course 
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may be allowed, or at all events ‘* applied for,” 
that the arguments for a modern studies course ' 
not so convincing ’’—although the arguments inc 
a scholarship list as recent as May last, where 
four successful candidates to the universities, 
“modern studies” candidates did appreciably b 
than two ‘‘science and mathematics.” The sci 
moreover, has sent faculty of commerce studeni 
two of the northern universities latterly, in each 
by scholarship entrance, and in the session prev 
. tne war bhad sent toe one university the ony 
students taking the full university course for baci 
of commerce. This vear we had not only the wi 
of a commerce scholarship at the other lotal un 
sity (previously gained, in 1915, from this school}, 
the runner-up also, his place as proxime acceistt b 
duly mentioned.in the university awards. Ht look 
though * modern studies*' were thriving as wel 
“science and mathematics.“ So nicely balances 
deed, are the two sides that their annual fortunes 
matter of no slight local interest and animation. 
one is to be taken and the other left. 

A further point arises, in the nature of a digres 
If the schools are to be, very wisely, encour: 
to keep senior pupils for two post-matriculation vı 
an “intermediate” year at the university: wil 
largely wasted. The universities might perhaps u 
their intermediate examinations to be taken, if 
by * externals,” direct from school—or, in the a 
native, might introduce two-year-post-matricul: 
pupils, after due evidence, directly to the final sch 
But it will be more than a thousand pities if 
new advanced courses, coming so pat upon the 
and likely to supply such a longed-for crown, st 
all by the ears, and—changing the metaphor- 
allowed to upset balances and stigmatise those 
fortunates of the upper pan. 

Finally, the idea of dispersing most of the z 
grant among teachers actually handling the ce 
—say, some three or four—without remembering t 
others who form the staff, and have had their pers 
shares in building up the school to its Vila leve 
inherently bad, and wil! cause an endless jealousy 
state of torment. A school is a school, dealing ` 
such organic material, and with such meticulous 
justment of time-table and dovetail, that it is im 
sible to impute all the good work to three or 
senior teachers who ‘dress off” at the top—or, in 
case, we shall all want to be top-dressers, and. 
fortunately, all science specialists and mathematici. 
The single advanced course, in short, will only su 
school specifically designed throughout, not fo: 
general education of average youth, but for the : 
sided exploitation of local atmosphere or circumsia 
“Two Courses Or None.” C. Richarp Lew! 
Widnes. 
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THE PARADOX OF STYLE: 
THE TEACHER’S PROBLEM. 
By J. H. Fow cer, M.A. 
Clifton College. 
You gods! I prate, 
And the most noble mother in the world 
Leave unsaluted. 
NE after another, three or four of them, 
they repeated it, boys in a modern fifth 
im saying their repetition out of ‘Coriola- 
s. Was there a misprint in the book? No, 
te it was printed correctly— 
And the most noble mother of the world— 
t the unobservant eye of boyhood had 


aed the unfamiliar preposition into 
t familiar and by an alteration of 
o letters turned a line of pure gold into a 
amonplace expression of every day. 


)! the little more and how much it is, and 
t little less and what worlds away!” I 
imured to myself, and should probably 
e drifted, if the duty of the moment had 
i prevented me, into a meditation on the 
peme and unanalysable virtue of style. I 


med out the difference to the form, and I 


pe that one or two of them understood, or 
l understand in due: time. To the rest the 
Tmcuon may have seemed pedantry, or 
akespeare’s variation from the ordinary 
fase the tiresome affectation of the literary 
n. Did not Mr. Charles Whibley once say, 
here is nothing the public hates so much 
Style”? One is sometimes tempted to 
nk he was right. And incidentally I 
‘wed in connection with that same passage 
conhrmation of his view. For I discovered 
x one boy was using an edition which had 


Conceive, if you can, the mental and moral 


obliquity of that editor who found in the. 
exquisite purity of Coriolanus’s address to 
his wife—the very passage surely that led Mr. 
A. C. Bradley to end his delightful lecture on 
“Coriolanus” with the remark that, however 
the hero-might loathe and execrate the people, 


-“he was no more capable of injury or insult: 


Spurgated ” (incredibile dictu, but it is- 


ue) the very lines that had led me to 
Wase the piece for repetition :— 
O! a kiss 
Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge! 
Now, by the jealous queen of heaven, that kiss 
| carried from thee, dear, and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er since. 
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nor deep, bound the beginner. 


to a daughter of the people than Othello, or 
Chaucer’s Knight, or Don Quixote him- 
self ’’—-something dangerous or unmeet for 
the ears and hearts of youths and maidens. 

One of the best things in Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s lectures on the Art of Writ- 
ing? is the emphasis he lays or the paradox 
of style—that, whereas style is the expression 
of a writer’s individuality—and that is why 
its virtue is unanalysable and inimitable—- 
there is nevertheless such a thing as a stan- 
dard, and sound criticism is agreed to a 
wonderful extent as to the writers who possess 
the virtue of style in a supreme degree. The 
teacher of composition, if he is to be of any 
great use to his pupils, must bear in mind 
both propositions simultaneously. 

In. old-fashioned manuals the tendency 
was to remember the second proposition to 
the exclusion of the first. , It was the mistake 
of “classicism” in art repeated on the 
humbler level of the school exercise. Rules 
of composition, deduced originally from the 
practice of great authors, but often repeated 
at second or third hand by those whose know- 
ledge of the great masters was neither wide 
He was 
oppressed with a sense of the mystery of the 
art which he was asked to acquire. Worse 
still, rigid and arbitrary and complex rules. 
of grammar were sometimes imposed upon 
him. Language was made to seem a difficult, 
but also:a mechanical thing. 

Then came a discovery, which, perhaps, we 
owe to the never-to-be-forgotten “Essays ot 
Elia” and to the charming autobiographical 


1 “ On the Art of Writing.” (Cambridge University Press, 1916.) 
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papers through which R. L. Stevenson made 
friends of all his readers more than through 
anything else—the discovery that style was 
the expression of a writer's personality, At 
long last the poet’s counsel to himself, "Look 
then in thine heart and write,” was seen to be 
applicable even to the schoolboy. Or per- 
haps I should rather say that it was a 
variation of this counsel. For the new pre- 
ceptors were not commonly of an introspective 
turn, Their strength lay in their grasp of the 
material objective world. They had learnt 
from the methods of Kipling and G. W. 
Steevens. “Open thine eyes,” they said to 
the schoolboy, “look about, and set down 
what thou seest.” The result of the advice, 
admirably given in Mr. P. J. Hartog’s and 
the late Mr. Townsend Warner’s books *— 
stimulating works which no teacher of young 
boys and girls should be without—has been 
a great improvement in the teaching of 
composition in the more elementary stages. 
There may still be schools which the move- 
ment has not reached. A writer in the 
Educational Supplement of the Times? tells 
us that he “ ‘did’ two essays in the third 
form, one of which was on ‘ Physical and 
Moral Courage’; one essay: in the fourth, on 
‘Anything You Like’; none in the fifth, to 
the best of his memory; but a great many in 
the sixth, across one of which was written as 
sole comment the word ‘balderdash.’ ” But 
he admits that this experience was twenty- 
five years ago; let us hope that it would be 
exceptional now. On such evidence as 
comes within my reach I am disposed to 
believe that thousands of children have, 
through a better choice of subjects and the 
changed int of view of their teachers, 
discovered in themselves a faculty of observa- 
tion and a power of expressing “‘choses vues ” 
which must be a real delight to themselves 
and will be a source of delight to their friends 
also if they retain it in the letter-writing 
of subsequent years. And amid the outpour- 
ing from the Press of much deplorably feeble 
writing one hails with satisfaction a notable 
increase in the number of writers who have 
the power of reproducing simply, lucidly, and 
strikingly the scenes they have witnessed. 
One excellent example of this kind of work 
which I have lately come across I should like 


to take this opportunity of mentioning—- 


‘Capt. C. E. W. Bean’s “Letters from France.” 
That letters so sound and sincere and unpre- 
tentious should have been written for a 
colonial newspaper, and that the Common- 
wealth of Australia should have appointed a 


2 "The Writing of English.” By P. J. Hartog. (Oxford, 1g07.) "On 
the Writing of English.” By G. T. Warner. (Blackie, 1915.) 
3 June 28th, 1917. 
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man with these virtues of style its off: 
reporter, seems to me a happy augury tor 
future of English. For our language is desu 
to become more and more what the Engii 
speaking world outside the mother-cour 
combines to make of it. 

But the uses of description and narra 
are not the only uses of speech; and it 
when we come to more ambitious purp 
that we feel the inadequacy of some of 
newer guides and methods. The consu 
tion of a reasoned argument in history 
science or in moral or political philosop 
the lucid setting forth of a case, the prep: 
tion of a speech or sermon—no doubt th 
things are for the mature practitioner, | 
for the schoolboy. Yet if there is no train 
for them at schoo!, the probability is that 
but a gifted few will stumble long and ba 
before they get upon the right road to th 
goal. How is the teacher to help? A 
where is he himself to find assistance for 
task ? 

Remembering still that our object is sim 
to help the essayist to express his o 
personality in his work, we shall be on í 
guard, against attempting to do too mu 
against fixing too arbitrary ways of appro 
to the subject-or methods of handling it. } 
experience shows that the learner does ne 
a good deal of guidance in most cases—t! 
mere practice does mot necessarily lead 
perfection, but often leads, on the contrary, 
monotony and dullness and the repetition 
stereotyped phrases. First and above «¿ 
there must be reading of the English classi 
with some learning by heart of the b 
models, that the pupil may insensibly acqu 
a larger vocabulary, an ear for rhythm, 
distaste (by contrast) of all, that is  slipsh 
and vulgar in speech. Then there -must 
some study of the history of the languas 
at least unless the pupil is fortunate enou; 
to be receiving at-the same time a soul 
training in Greek, Latin, and Frenc 
Perhaps only an experienced schoolmast 
knows how vague and blurred are the mea 
ings of words in the mind of the avera 
boy. A good style is simply impossible f 
anybody whose ignorance of the pred 
differences in the history, and therefore in tl 
meaning and connotation, of words is su 
that he has no instinct for avoiding inco 
gruous metaphors or associations. Thirdl 
in the actual construction of the essay the 
is much to be learnt from the study of su 
a book as Mr. Classen’s4—hints on good an 
bad types of sentence, openings and conch 
sions, transitions, the unity of the paragrapl 


` aoe on Style and Composition.” By E. Classen. (Mcrals 
1917, | 
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‘so forth, Again, the abler sort of boy or 
fl will derive both amusement and. profit 
m reading the examples of errors of speech 
lected by the industrious and ingenious 
thors of “The King’s English.” If it is 
tan outrage to propose to turn Punch into 
school book, one is. tempted to suggest that 
gaiety of the classroom might be increased, 


ú the utilities of the English lesson not. 


ginshed, by a selection from the news- 
per cuttings which have delighted so 
iny readers during the last few years. 

And how far is the teacher to attempt to 
ai his or her own preferences of style ? 
may perhaps be comforting, and it is 
manly salutary, to remember that’ in 
any cases youth is fully able to protect itself 
ainst the bias of its preceptors. Because 
t preach the virtues of a certain particular 
fk, it does not follow that we have 
tuaded our pupils—no, not when the 
Pess of our teaching is clearly visible in 
er productions. We may only be pro- 
king a reaction which will follow in due 
use. Secondly, we shall do well to recall 
t words of one who was a shrewd observer 
o aS a great writer, Mark Pattison 5:— 
i last thing which a’ youthful taste learns 
a ee of simplicity. The more 
= an model, the more captivating to the 
a e shall continually keep before our 
oles and our pupils’ the sovereign 
ae of simplicity and sincerity; but, 
Sp eta oa natural inclination of youth 
ae : Horid style, we shall seek to make 
ee A It, to guide it to good specimens 
> Ea , rather than simply to discourage 
n ohne Preciative comment. We can point 
a a Macaulay or De Quincey or 
ie j S short of the ideal; we shall do 
a sera more often where they have 
ane > triumphs. When I was pre- 
ourle a years ago a little selection of 
d Glen. a from the great orators, my 
o a ê, Mr. W. W. Asquith, sent me 
n nd oe in monosyllables which he had 
an a the Life of Sir James Paget—as 
ee psec. I imagine, that this was 
en eg way. Since then Bishop 
NE OF two = Reminiscences ’ has given us 
a now aa mente in the same direction. 
bildh 'Scarded “philologies” of our 
apea Ne used to be told that the “ 

sabie” stage co at the “ mono- 
Native” then et first, then the 


analytic” forms. Do the 
or the individual follow that 


Perience of the race? In a few 
Meta eee 
: “Essays,” vol. i., p. 135. 
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more years, if I live and teach long enough, 
I may find myself practising and enjoining 
the practice of monosyllables. At present I 
am not prepared to adopt that platform, in 
spite of my admiration for such monosyllabic 
victories as :— 


So long as men can breathe, or eves can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


Yet I own that I was dismayed at the pre- 
ference for ornate writing lately shown by 
that modern-side form which I have already 
quoted. An examiner had put side by side 
the two famous examples of simple and arti- 
ficial speech which Macaulay long ago brought 
together in proof that even to Dr. Johnson 
it did not come natural to think in “John- 
sonese ” : 


When we were taken upstairs, a dirty fellow bounced 
out of the bed where one of us was to lie.—" Letter 
to Mrs. Thrale.” 

Out of one of the beds on which we were to repose 
started up at our entrance a man black as a Cyclops 
from the forge.—‘* Journey to the Western Islands." 


Which sentence was the better, asked the 
examiner, and why? Not a few votes were 
cast in favour of the longer specimen as the 
more literary and dignified. Possibly such 
votes were merely given on a mistaken 
calculation that an examiner’s preference was 
likely to be. in favour of rhodomontade; but 
the choice was not less disquieting in its 
implied ignorance of the aim of literary art. 
I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Hastings 
Crossley in the doctrine of his very interesting 
pamphlet on ‘Style and Composition,” ® 
that strength and sincerity are the chief 
virtues of style, and that he who aims first at 
beauty is likely to miss the more important 
things—and even to miss beauty itself. . 

But where is the teacher of composition 
himself to find help for his work? To know 
what advice to give, and to know when to 
refrain from advising, he needs his own 
taste and judgment to be trained and fortified 
by study of the great writers. The English 
dislike of scientific study is apt to result in 
the teacher being content with a very inade- 
quate equipment for his task. He is inclined, 


-if he has a genuine love of some things in 


literature, to credit himself with an instinctive 
taste for the best and to despise anything 
more than this as superfluous, or even as 
harmful pedantry. But even if a man's 
taste were perfect from the beginning (and it 
would be easy to show by examples from the 
great geniuses of our literature, beginning 
with Shakespeare and Milton, that this is 


6 +‘ Style and Composition.” By H. Crossley. (National Home Reading 


Union, 1919.) 
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never the case), it would still be only his 
preferences of which he could be sure. 
The catholicity which comes from learning 
to put ourselves at points of view that do not 
readily appeal to us is the last fruit of 
training. Yet the teacher needs it. 
It, he is liable to do harm by turning the 
talent of a pupil away from what may have 
been its truer direction, or by sowing the seed 
of a life-long prejudice against some author 
whom he himself has never comprehended 
and whom his pupil has never read. That is 
why I rejoice that some of the'recent writers 


on composition have recalled attention so 
emphatically to the study of the great 
classics. Vos exemplaria ... ndcturna ver- 


sale manu, versate diurna—“Studv the great 
models by day and by night ”—is the burden 
of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s lectures, and 
the counsel is the more noteworthy because 
it comes from a professor in some ways very 
modern and unacademic. It is the special 
merit of Mr. Crossley’s pamphlet that he has 
condensed into thirty pages so many stimulat- 
ing criticisms and sound judgments on 
literature. Mr. Rannie” has brought wide 
reading, long meditation, and an analytic 
mind to bear upon a similar task. Mr. Classen 
has applied his study of the methods of the 
great masters to the practical problems of com- 
position. The teacher of the subject was never 
so well supplied with guidance and encourage- 
ment as he is to-day. i 


mm —___ — 
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DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


By CHARLOTTE M. Waters, B.A. 
Late Headmistress of the County School for Girls, 
Bromley. 

N the seventeenth day of March in 

the third year of war a Departmental 

Committee, having as chairman the Parlia- 

mentary Secretary of the Board of Education, 

issued a report on Juvenile Education in 

relation to employment after the war. If 

the recommendations are carried out, there 

will be wrought a revolution comparable only 

with that of 1870. The main proposals 
are :— 

(a) That between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen all boys and girls should be com- 
pelled to attend a school for at least eight hours 
a week. i 

(b) That these school hours should be taken 
within the working hours of 8 a.m. and 7 p.m., 
and not in the evening after a heavy day’s 
labour. 

(c) That the education provided in these 
schools should include general, practical, and 


— 


7 ‘©The Elements of Style.” By D. W. Rannie. (Dent, 1915.) 
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technical instruction, physical training, me 
cal inspection, and clinical treatment. 

The object of this article is to consider 
some detail how these recommendations i 
to be carried out. 

At the beginning, certain fundamen 
considerations push to the front and must 
determined before all else. The first of the 
is the question of times and seasons. Th 
schools are emphatically to be day schoc 
As the committee so rightly says: ‘‘We 
not want any more of the waste and oversir 
involved in the teaching of tired pupils 
tired teachers.” It is all the more unfor 
nate, therefore, that later in its report t 
committee apparently contemplates the pos 
bility of the hours of school being 5 p.m. 
7 p.m. Such a proposal must be vetoed fr 
the beginning; those hours are worse thant 
old 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. of the evening scho 
They would mean that the boys and gi 
would be at work from early morn until 4 p. 
and, without any time for rest, be turned on 
instruction or physical exercises. The c 
plan did at least provide, for most, an int 
val of one to two hours. We shall theretc 
assume that the committee’s hour limits a 
amended from 8 a.m. and 7 p.m. to 8 a. 
and 5 p.m. 

The next question is merely one of expen: 
If the school could arrange the hours of t 
individual pupils as it pleased, it would 
possible to have each of the four years up 
different times. Thus the fourteen-year-ol 
would come at one time, the fifteens 
another, the sixteens at a third, and so co 
By this means the work could be spread ov 
the whole week, a full-time staff (alwa 
cheaper and more efficient than part-tim 
engaged, and much smaller premis 
required. It would, however, involve ı 
release of the boys and girls by the employ 
in some cases in the morning. If the mat 
were left to the individual school, acting 
consultation with the employers, and no ; 
tempt were made to regulate all the schools 
an area from an education office, there wou 
probably be no diffculty that could not | 
overcome. The assumption will here be mai 
that this has been arranged. 

The other two fundamentals are concerne 
with the health of the growing boy and gi 
The period suggested by the report is fo 
hours in length, making two periods in u 
week. It is argued that, since part of the fm 
hours is occupied in manual and physic 
training, this should not prove too tiring. It 
surprising at this date to find a public bod: 
so intelligent as the members of this commi 
tee have shown themselves to be, making suc 
a blunder. Tt is recognised now by mo. 
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“lucationsts and all psychologists that 

sical work is not a rest from mental, and 
- atthe drill lesson is quite as exhausting as 
-e in arithmetic. Four hours at school 
“ther with four hours at work is too much 


tthe adolescent, at any rate from fourteen’ 


sixteen years of age. A better division, 
uch will be adopted in what follows, is two 
-tods of three hours and one of two. This 
—iagsustoa point deliberately avoided in the 
- wrt, viz. the limitation of the hours of 
nur. Although the committee judged the 
= &uon to be not within its reference, there is 
“doubt it is of fundamental importance. 
Mess these hours are strictly limited in the 
kof adolescents, the greater part of the 
: Mev spent on continuation schools will be 
sed, The report does mention that forty- 
-h hours, including the eight spent in 
kol, has been put forward by several wit- 
s, The Minority Report on the Poor 
- a talked of sixty, the Workers’ Educational 
sociation of forty-five. It is probable that 
thers, if consulted, would put it lower still. 
le present writer is of opinion that they 
ould be limited to forty hours. It is time 
itas much care is taken by the State of the 
descents of the working class as a careful 
rent of more fortunate children would take 
ths own. If we are ever to replace the 
sage of the last three years, we must see 
it that the mothers and fathers of the 
den to come are not the undersized, 
ined; anemic products of the nineteenth 
tury, but men and women whose. youth has 
fn left to them, by which they may grow to 
physical and mental stature. 
Having, then, settled on preliminaries, what 
uld be our first step to give practical shape 
the scheme? Probably the wisest thing 
ud be to select the head of the school pro- 
&d and use him or her for all he or she 
S worth. It would save time and save 
mey, But whether you find your head 
‘ire or after, still, either with his advice or 
hout it, you will have to decide on 
ur building. Obviously in early days it 
ll be inadvisable to start on bricks’ and 
Xtar and so stereotype all your inevitable 
Stakes for fifty years. So far as possible 
sting schools should be used. Never 
ould these be elementary , schools; fortu- 
(ely, the hours make that practically impos- 
le. There may, however, be attempts to do 
invs On the cheap, and by adding a room ar 
© to existing schools use one headmaster 
t both. When we come to consider the 
Kstion of teachers, we shall see why this is 
desirable. There is another reason. 
€ want something far more beautiful and 
‘man and gracious than the hideous blocks 
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handed on to us by a generation without art 
or imagination. We want a place that shall 
be their own, in which the pupils shall take 
a pride, which they shall learn to love. Can 
anyone be conceived who could awaken a love 
for a three-story brick atrocity of barn-like, 
rooms, windows that no one can look out of; 
walls half drain-pipe coloured, half yellow brick 
wash, staircases like wells, the whole bordered 
by a strip of asphalt ornamented with dust- 
bins? For this reason, too, it is to be hoped 
that technical institutes will only be used 
when nothing better is available. It would be 
better to have a mere wooden hut that was 
one’s own than the most palatial erection 
shared with others. If these schools are to 
take hold of the affections of our young people 
they must belong to them, and unless they do 
so take hold we thay spend our money and 
our labour in vain. In all places where pos- 
sible the continuation school should be 
housed in a private house with a garden. 
Except in places like the City of London or 
the centre of Glasgow, such houses could 
generally be found, often relics of old times 
from which the tide ‘of fashionable life has 
receded, left high and dry on the sand dunes 
of decreasing prosperity. In the smaller 
towns there would be probably several, in - 
the suburbs of the greater towns also, while 
in the half-rural, half-urban area that stretches 
at least thirty miles round London and 
smaller distances round our other great cities 
it would be not merely the easiest, but the 
cheapest solution. 

Such a house would contain at least two, 


| probably three, rooms large enough for class- 


rooms, smaller rooms for cloak-rooms, studies, 
libraries, and one large room for assembly 
and dining. For science; manual, and physi- 
cal work, military huts could be secured and 
fitted cheaply, and the garden could be the 
centre of much of the school activities, whether 
in town or country. ‘Indeed, a garden seems 
essential, increasing in size as the district is 
increasingly rural and land not quite so 
thickly paved with gold. The advantages of 
such a building are great. It at once creates 
an atmosphere of space and leisure and 
civilised human intercourse, it is something 
worth while troubling to keep beautiful and 
clean, somewhere in which, having got rid 
of the sweat and ache of toil, the body and 
mind may expand and learn to find joy in 
something as cheerful as the public-house 
and as stimulating as the kinema show, but 
not so deleterious to body and mind. 

If, as the report suggests, the school should 
also be a club, then it is essential that it 
should be a place that demands by its mere 
appearance the decencies of civilised inter- 
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course. In quite rural districts where the 
continuation school would muster only some 
fifty to sixty pupils, perhaps even fewer, a pri- 
vate house might not be possible to obtain. 
In this case the military huts might be 
adapted, though a cottage as a nucleus would 
be desirable—anything not made of corru- 
gated iron.. Z 

Having secured our building, it will be 
necessary to find our teachers—not an easy 
job, as the report recognises. What sources 
are there that can be tapped? ‘There are 
three—the elementary-school,. the technical, 
and the secondary-school teachers. Of these 
it seems natural at first to turn to those 
already teaching the boys and girls who will 
fill’ these new schools. But there are réasons 
why this plan is neither possible nor desir- 
able. In the first place, there are not enough 
elementary-school teachers now to staff exist- 
ing schools, and the shortage will be worse 
when the school age is fixed at fourteen with- 
out exemptions. Therefore, any recruits 
from this branch of the teaching profession 
will only deplete the existing schools. There 
is, however, another reason. The training of 
children and the training of the adolescent 
demand very different qualities in the teacher. 
It is rare to find a teacher equally gifted 
in both. Usually, the more skilled a teacher 
in dealing with children up to twelve years 
of age, the less skilled is he or she with older 
boys and girls, and the same is true of the 
good teacher of upper forms. No doubt 
some of the present elementary-school staff 
will be glad of the opvortunity to pass from 
work to which they are _ temperamently 
unsuited to something they can do well, but 
the majority of that branch of the profession 
have been trained for the teaching of children 
and would not succeed with older pupils. 
It is not a question of knowledge or academic 
standing, but of temperament and experience. 

Of the technical teachers a few will be 
‘required, especially in the large towns, where 
skilled work may to some extent be taught in 
the continuation schools. This, however, will 
not be done usually; purely technical instruc- 
tion will be given in trade and technical 
schools as heretofore. There remains, then, 
the secondary-school teacher, and it is from 
this branch that the teachers must be drawn, 
if the schools are to succeed. What is more, 
they will require the best type of secondary- 
school teacher, the type that educates, not 
merely instructs; that regards the pupil rather 
than the subject; whose best work is done. 
not in the classroom, but in the plaving-field, 
the dinner-hour, and the school clubs—men 
and women not necessarily of high academic 
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with a real love of boys and girls sim 
because they are boys and girls. These peo 
exist; they must be hunted for and temp 
into the new work. It is not money alone ı 
will do this; indeed, money will come seco 
not first, with most of them. They must 
tempted by being offered scope and freed 
the joy of the pioneer, but also the lbe 
of the pioneer. They can be had 
these terms, and these alone. Thev kr 
how to handle the adolescent; they are ski 
in that mixture of leading and compuls 
that makes the youth follow whither he c 
not be driven; they remember their c 
struggles to cross in safety the whirlpool 
growing manhood and womanhood, ; 
know when to throw a life-line and w! 
to stand aside. Such skill can only 
gained by practice;.that practice has b 
had by secondarv-school teachers alone, i 
the new venture must have their services. 

In big towns there will be separate bc 
and girls’ schools, but in rural and semi-r 
areas they will probably be mixed. In ı 
case the present writer believes that sat 
lies alone in placing a woman at the ht 
This is not the place to discuss co-educati 
it can merely be pointed out that mi 
secondary schools in England have for 
most part failed. One of the reasons 
that while women can control boys, few r 
can control the girl of fifteen and alx 
Another is that the interests of the girls 
sacrificed, not by intention, but by ignora 
in mixed schools run by men. Some men 
the staff would be advisable, but the con 
and organisation should be in the hands < 
woman. 

The number of the staff is estimated in 
report as one teacher to eighty pupils. T 
would be a possible minimum for a schoo 
300, and in large towns this number ` 
probably prove the most economical. 
school should exceed it, for personal influe 
is going to make or mar these schools, : 
no head can keep in close touch with m 
than 300. In schools for 200 pupils stañ 
would have to be at the rate of one to sixty 
least. Every school would require on 
staff one teacher for the human side, hist 
and literature; one for science, including ¢ 
graphy; one for physical training; and 
for manual work; the last two would be p 
time in small schools. In rural districts tt 
could probably only be one full-time teacl 
the head, but if careful grouping were ma 
a staff of full-time teachers could be attac 
to five or six schools; motor bicycles wo 
probably solve the problem. 

It may be argued that it will be imposs 


honours, but of the widest possible culture and ! to secure men and women in rural distri 
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hat will depend on what we are prepared to 
iv for them and what status to give them. 
here is no insuperable difficulty in finding 
rdical men for country districts, and if we 
cure to the head of a rural continuation 
hool such salary and position as will enable 
m to obtatn the social intercourse, the 
mxs, Magazines, and other means of intel- 
tual life usually at the command of the 
untrv doctor, there is no reason to expect 
crarth of candidates for .the work. The 
holmaster, indeed, would have one great 
vantage in his longer holidays, during 
veh he could regain touch with the more 
ring life of the towns. 
fhe curriculum would, of course, vary 
esiderably in detail with the district. But 
t variation would be more in method than 
subjects. 
“ut one and a quarter would be occupied 
assembly and break—both absolutely 
vessary. Of the remaining six and three- 
lurters, some two hours for physical train- 
zand one and three-quarters for manual 
crk would leave three hours to be divided 
‘ween the humanities and science. The 
mer would consist of history and literature 
the proportion of about one to two. The 
‘ory would be social and industrial: rather 
an political and constitutional, but would 
dude in the third and fourth years some 
vledge of modern Europe and the prob- 
ms of the Empire. The literature would 
axe one aim, and one only, to cultivate a 
ve of books; much of the ordinary school 
wk beloved of the specialist would drop 
‘and the choice would be guided by the 
ks of the boys and girls. No time would 
° wasted in grammar, nor a great deal on 
imposition. Matter rather than form would 
e the chief concern. The range would be 
‘ce, stretching from Homer to Masefield in 
me and from Ibsen to Tagore in space. It 
xuld be axiomatic that if the pupils are 
‘ed, then either the subject is unsuitable 
the teaching bad. 
Science would vary with the environment, 
‘ing based on chemistry, physics, and | 
echanics in industrial areas, on botany and 
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"graphy in rural districts ; with pupils 
“sly engaged in commerce geography 
ni natural history would predominate. 


int all alike would require some funda- 
ntal facts and laws of physics and chemis- 
™. whether illustrated by the growth of 
‘at, the cooking of a meal, the rise of an 
"plane, or the action of a steam- -engine. 
‘isiology and hygiene would be taught in 
“ery school, 

Of manual works, gardening would be the 
wst general, except in ‘crowded areas, and 


Out of the ‘eight hours allowed, 
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it would include the use of tools and carpen- 
try for boys and girls alike. Drawing 
would also be taught to all, and shouid form 
part of the work in nearly every subject. 
Cooking, sewing, and washing should be 
included in the four years’.course for both 
sexes. The only really special work for 
girls would be baby care and dressmaking. 
The report rightly makes a great point “of 
physical training and recommends Swedish 
drill; to this should be added games and 
dancing. Games should form part of the 
eight hours’ course at least in the first two 
vears, for it must be remembered that the 
elementary-school child has yet to learn to 
play. Organised games are still rare in 
elementary schools, Pand there is no fear for 


many a long year of the public-school 
danger that they may dominate school 
thou; ght and tradition. Their moral and 


educational value need not be insisted on in 
England. To the girls of the working class 
they would revolutionise the outlook on life. 
The report recommends medical inspection 
at sixteen and again at eighteen, together 
with clinical treatment. After Sir George 
Newman’s report such a recommendation 
needs no emphasis here. 

There are a few other things for which pro- 
vision must be made, not as luxuries by up- 
to-date and enthusiastic authorities, but as 
essentials compulSory on all. The first of 
these is the provision of spray-baths; with- 
out them you may educate in vain. Perhaps 
the experience of millions of men in this war 
may bring home to many, hitherto ignorant 
of it, the moral and mental deterioration 
accompanying an unwashed body. There is 
no reason whatever why the boy from the 
fields or the workshop should remain 
unwashed and unkempt any more than his 
more fortunate brother from the river and the 
football field. Only our stupid and expen- 
sive housing arrangements make cleanliness 
impossible to thousarids. In the continua- 
tion schools we have the chance at small 
expense to revolutionise the habits of a nation 
in the direction of Health and sanity. The 
provision of some twenty-five to thirty spray- 
baths tn each school means a small capital 
expenditure and a trifling addition to the coke 
bill, and would add 50 per cent. to the 
keenness and intelligence of the pupils: 
it would also increase their health and 
vigour and so indirectly their industrial 
cficiency. 

School dinners would also be necessary, 
both to save time and ensure proper feeding. 
On a basis of pre-war prices they could be 
provided at a cost of 44d. or 5d. for a full 
dinner, whenever the numbers, exceed 100. 
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Cheaper meals in very poor areas could, of 
course, be arranged. 

Every school would require a library, at 
least for reference. In towns where there is 
a good library on the open access system the 
school library need only supplement it, but 
in the many districts which have either no 
library or one badly managed the school lib- 
rary would be essential. An expenditure of 
about 2s. per annum per pupil would in a 
few years provide a fair selection of books. 

Lastly, a high standard of cleanliness of 
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buildings would be demanded—the condition . 


of most public elementary schools is a 
national disgrace—every room must be 


thoroughly cleaned, the floor scrubbed,, or 
preferably polished, every week (six to twelve 
weeks is a common interval between two 
scrubbings in elementary schools and techni- 
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whose work lay within two miles of the sch 
and voluntary for those at a greater distan 
the employer being bound to release in eit 
case. At first the voluntary pupils would 
nil, but as the school became popular one 
two would drift in, presently more, and 1! 
would come a cry for another school m 
easily get-at-able, and so, instead of forc 
the schools on the people, the people we 
demand them as a right. 
Of course, such a scheme depends 

making the schools popular; but unless mi 
popular they will fail. To this end s 


_ diligently for the right man or woman, a 


cal institutes), and the whole place kept at- 


least at as high a level as the best homes of 
the pupils. This is much more important 
than stone facings, or even advanced arith- 
metic. 

Having got our teachers, our buildings, 
and our pupils together, we shall set out 
to make a living organism of the community. 
The school buildings will be open in the 
evening as a club, where every kind of light 
and serious entertainment will be provided 
by the pupils. Music—a choir, and possibly 
an orchestra—will find its place here, art lec- 
tures, debates, literary readings, theatricals, 
games, both indoor and outdoor, papers and 
magazines; some or all of these will gradu- 
ally grow up and form a centre for all young 
people of the district. This side of the work 
would be organised and controlled by the 
boys and girls themselves, thus forming a 
valuable training in communal work. The 
developments possible stretch out in all 
directions with almost dazzling hope, if only 
freedom, for growth is given, for such an 
institution is a plant, not a machine, and must 
be treated accordingly. 

The main difficulties will arise in rural 
areas like Norfolk, Lincoln, and Devon. 
Here the work must proceed slowly and 
indeed carefully. There is a heavier weight 
of prejudice to lift, greater physical diffi- 
culties, material to deal with not necessarily 
duller, but certainly slower than that of the 
towns, and bowed beneath tradition piled by 
the crumbling centuries. But if care is taken 
to begin the scheme in the best and most 
hopeful places, and make it a success there, 
leaving the isolated areas to be drawn in by 
degrees, all should eventually be well. 
Some such scheme as the following might do. 
' Establish a school midway between . two 
villages and make the law compulsory for all 


having found him “get out of his way,” le 
him to develop as he can and on his own lin 
do not waste his time filling up forms sav: 
what he is doing, let him do it—if vou w: 
to know what it is like, go and see for yo 
self. Let him get what help he can, vol 
tary or paid—do not tell him he must hz 
music when he does not know “‘God save | 
King ” from the “Marseillaise” and cam 
find a voluntary helper. If you discover h 
reading political economy with an interes! 
class or teaching clay modelling and show! 
pictures of Greek statues, leave him alone 
do well what he can, instead of insisting t! 
he shall do badly what he cannot. His val 
are not your values, nor those of the ne 
head ten miles off, but he can only work w 
to his own, he can only lead to goals 

believes in. Force him elsewhere, stereoty 
him to a pattern, and you kill all he has 
give; he can lead no longer and your sche 
withers to its roots.. 

One word remains to be said about cost 
said last because this is one of the things ' 
cannot afford not to have. The Depa 
mental Committee estimates a maintenan 
cost of £3 a head, exclusive of buildings. 
school of 300 could probably be maintain 
for that sum, one of 200 would cost £4, a 
in small rural schools of fifty it might be. 
high as £6 a head. Of this cost at lea 
75 per cent. should be borne by the centr 
authority; only in this way can the ru 
cities be made to help pay for the po 
rural area, and as the need is national, n 
local, such a distribution is not only essentia 
but just. We have learnt one thing recent! 
that we are much more mutually depende: 
than we thought, and that the prosperity í 
even London City is based on and affecte 
by that of Little Puddlecombe-in-the-Mud. 

The whole idea of day schools for ad 
lescents is big with hope and promise; it is on 
of the great things the possibility of whic 
has been bought by the lives and happines 
of our best. It is for us to see that they hav 
not paid thus in vain, 
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NEW” LANGUAGES AND ‘THEIR 
PLACE IN THE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM. | 
By E. Arison Peers, M.A. 
Felsted School. | 
HE foremost sign of the revival of in- 
terest in modern language teaching, 
lich we are now beginning to recognise as 
ne of the educational results of the war, 1s 
rdoubtedly the general enthusiasm awakened 
r the languages of other countries, notably 
f our Allies and of Spain. It would be 
tolurable if this should be the only outcome 
f the forward movement, or even if respon- 
ble teachers and students should consider it 
ssuch, but it is good that it should be em- 
nasised by all whose hearts are truly set on 
iom. And this not merely because it is 
sirable to demonstrate that we are re- 
ming in earnest, much less because we are 
nxious to provide for certain pupils what will 
ethe essentials of future commercial success. 
ùe reason is wider than this: we shall be 
mpelled, now that we have taken part in a 
old-war, to throw off our former insularity 
nd become world-thinkers. Before the war 
ws who wished to teach Russian in schools 
ere scorned as mere idealists; so were those 
ho advocated the building of a Channel 
mel Now, however, both schemes, if not 
aversally acknowledged to be practicable, 
re at least recognised as being within the 
td of probability. 
\t the Paris Conference in the early summer 
{ia16 the Governments of the Allied nations 
tre unanimous in adopting resolutions pro- 
ding for a period of economic warfare after 
ie actual war is over, and for the mutual 
tering and assistance of the trade of the 
ules, It is surely evident that the carrying 
ut of these resolutions will be accompanied 
y a temporary decline of German in schools 
nd a corresponding quickening of interest 
ithe Allies’ languages. Whether this sub- 
siution of other tongues for German will be 
mporary or permanent, it is not here relevant 
) discuss! The essential point is that for a 
me—a long time, as human reckoning goes 
“our language studies must be on a basis 
ehly broadened, in order ‘to meet the de- 
nands on us which will certainly be made. 
‘or must this broadening process be confined, 
8 some suggest, to higher or to strictly com- 
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>U my own view, however, may be stated, it is that while the 
“neces of our Allies will certainly play a permanently larger part in 
1 tdecational curricula than they have done in the past (their respective 
“teational values, at present undetermined, being the ultimate criteria of 
$3 sve of that part), the study of German cannot wholly die out. For 
“mian furnishes an excellent mental training for pupils who already learn 
rr hand Latin, and the strength and beauty of its classical literature are 
“yond all question, When the utilitarian motive once more reinforces 


€= twn more powerful motives, I believe that German will regain some- 


insg lke its former place in our education. 
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mercial education : the secondary schools must 
take their proper part, and more particularly 
must an advance be seen in the curricula of 
our public schools. 

Which languages are to. be introduced will 
depend very largely upon the acquirements of 
the modern language staff—for, except in un- 
usually favoured schools, it will be impossible 
in these days to import specially qualified 
teachers—and upon the ages and the mental 
calibre of the pupils. For the average boys’ 
school it may be said without hesitation that 
Spanish is by far the most suitable. It is of 
very great commercial importance, being the 
language universally spoken in a huge feld 
which is waiting for English toil; even before 
the war many of our leading headmasters were 
continually urged by business men to introduce 
it. It has also an attractive literature, and 
combines vigour with grace in a way which 
boys have invariably been found to appreciate. 
Lastly, although to gain complete command 
over any language is difficult, it is easy to 
obtain a serviceable knowledge of Spanish, 
and this is the principal thing that our boys 
will require. 

Whatever may be said of other languages, 
Spanish can certainly be taught quite well as 
an extra subject out of school hours if it is not 
found possible to give it a place on the time- 
table. My own experiences in this respect 
have been singularly happy and not, I hope, 
exceptional. From the outset it was easy to 
divide the pupils into two well-marked classes : 
(1) Able boys from the fifth and sixth forms, 
who make rapid progress, but join the class 
only for their last year or year and a half at 
school. (2) Boys of moderate ability, mainly 
from the third and fourth forms, who work 
steadily but pragress slowly, yet who, on the 
other hand, frequently remain for two or three 
years longer at school after joining. Certain 
practical difficulties arise here which in this 
general paper cannot be discussed, but I ought 
to add that these two classes are probablv best 
kept distinct, though the second class may be 
used as a Stepping-stone for novices who will 
eventually reach the first I must say, too, 
that the boys of the second type are to me, 
personally, the more attractive, and the fact 
that so many of them have come forward and 
continue to do so seems to speak very em- 
phatically for the motives which prompt them, 
for the genuineness of the awakened interest 
in Spanish, and thus for its future in schools. 

Italian, more graceful and less masculine 
than Spanish, with a superb literature, but of 
less commercial utility, is clearly more suited 
to girls’ schools than to boys’. So far as the 
public schools are concerned, it is likely to 
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be confined to individual enthusiasts, or, as 
is sometimes the case already, to a little group 
of future classical scholars under the able 
direction of a master who loves modern Italy 
and medieval Italian literature as well as 
ancient Rome. In_ girls’ schools Italian 
might well take the place of German, and 
few would regret the change. For many 
girls take a violent dislike to the obscurities 
of modern German and the harshness of its 
sounds; and seeing that its literature is far 
less spiritual than that of Italy, which is in all 
other respects at least equally great, there 
seems no reason for preferring it to Italian any 
longer. | 

The great crux of the question of the intro- 
duction of fresh languages into secondary 
schools is undoubtedly the position of Russian. 
At the universities, in large commercial 
centres, and in a few schools in London 
and other large towns and cities, where 
well-qualified part-time teachers can be ob- 
tained, it is being widely and enthusiastic- 
ally taken up. But in the ordinary secondary 
school and the smaller public school there is 
much hesitation and discussion as to whether 
the introduction of Russian is possible, and, 
granted that it is possible, whether it is not 
more expedient to take up Spanish. It may 
be well, in order to consider the issues as clearly 
as possible, to take the arguments on both 
sides and state them in summary form: 

Pro :—(1) Educational value. — Russian 
affords a far more valuable mental training 
than either Spanish or Italian, is superior in 
this respect to German, and is probably not 
surpassed by Greek. A 

(2) Utility.—Russia is naturally anxious to 
give England the preference in commerce over 
Germany. But Germany is nearer to Russia, 
and Germans have learnt Russian in the past 
and are still learning it. We must therefore 
be able to turn out for our great Russian- 
trading firms agents who have a command of 
the language at least as effective as that of 
the German agent. Otherwise there is 
the danger that Germany in the future may 
build up a great Russian trade by reason of 
our remissness. — 

(3) Russian possesses a literature well 
worthy of study, and the fact that it is in many 
respects unlike the literatures commonly 
studied does not render it of less, but rather 
of greater, value. 

It follows from these considerations that 
Russian is worthy of a place in the public 
school, alternative to that of Greek ;.a boy who 
left school knowing Latin, French, and Russian 
would be just as well educated as the average 
boy who leaves the Classical Sixth to-day. 
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Contra :—The educational and utilitaria 
merits of the Russian language are not genet 
ally denied: the difficulties are maini 
practical : 

(1) Russian is a difficult language—this i 


‘frequently contradicted by Russian teacher 


but it is certainly my own experience and tha: 
of all the students, whether men or boy- 
with whom I have discussed the question. Iti 
not, of course, insurmountably difficult; th 
alphabet is soon mastered, and the grammari 
fairly simple, but pronunciation and vocabu - 
lary are both strange, and there are few evider 
points of contact with other languages. Th 
language could not be undertaken by theo . 
dinary pupil as extra work, nor could it b. 
studied at all in a school by pupils who hav 
not pronounced linguistic faculties. And ifi 
were introduced, at least as much time woul . 
be required for it as is at present taken b. 
Greek. 
(2) The supply of teachers in ordinar 
towns is very small, though steps are bein — 
taken to improve it, and few teachers woul | 
be found willing to study the language wit - 
the view of teaching it as compared with thos - 
who would take up Spanish or Italian. | 
(3) Although Russian might be made a 
alternative to Greek in schools where Greek 1. 
studied, it would be unwise to substitute : ` 
for Latin in the very large number of secondar |. 
schools where only Latin and French ar 
taught. Still less could it be taught in thos” 
schools where extra mathematics and scienc 
occupy the place of Latin, and where n- 
modern language is taught except French. _ 
If we reject categorical statements-as to th - 
extreme value (or utter uselessness) of th- 
Russian language, we have here the principa- 
arguments on both sides. It will be clear t- 
anyone with an inside knowledge of th- 
smaller secondary school that Russian canno 
be generally introduced there. For Spanis! 
and Italian, however, there might be grea 
possibilities in these schools, as they are 
easier languages, having points of contact wit! 
both Latin and French. 
But there seems to be no reason why the 
average public school should not include Rus 
Sian among the modern languages studied. 
If when a boy reaches a certain form he can 
learn Greek or German, why cannot Russian 
be substituted for German, and the latter made 
an extra subject or a third alternative ? Surely 
our foremost educational institutions can sur- 
mount the difficulties which present them- 
selves! In staffs of from twenty to forty 
masters, all men of university training, there 
must be many potential teachers. Every 
public school is sufficiently well off to provide 
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ior one master a short period of study in 
Russia. The cost to the pupils of he: few 
necessary books is no impediment, and by 
must parents a small extra fee, if it should be 
necessary, would be willingly paid. The lan- 
zuge need not be taught to boys of small 
ibility: German and Spanish could be made 
ikeatives, except in a very few schools, and 
m practice it would probably be found that 
he Russian classes consisted of able boys in- 
nding to follow a business career, who at 
present, for no other reason than that they 
nave brains, spend countless hours each term 
miting Greek prose and Latin verses. 


Much more remains to be said, but the 
tacher can be trusted to discover it for him- 
el. A large part of his work, under present 
conditions, lies along the path of the pioneer— 
"acting work indeed, and beset with per- 
plexities, but its own reward to an extent that 
m other work can be. A Russian, Spanish, 
or Italian class in a public school to-day is 
xorking under well-nigh perfect conditions. 
The pupil is ideally receptive; his interest is 
rativated by what is novel, and maintained 
hv the constant comparisons of the new lan- 

stage and those he already learns; his sense 
si een (or power) is stimulated by the 
‘mallest progress; his perseverance is assured 
by the fact that he understands the ultimate 
motives for which he has undertaken the study 
the language, and recognises them to be 
‘ery powerful ones. And though little of this ` 
explicit to his own immature mind, it is none 
ne less an inspiration to him and to his 
acher, and an earnest of certain success. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


' By Hiba J. Harte, B.Sc. 

‘ry Ewart Travelling Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, 1915-16. 
Homerton College, Cambridge. 

AVING recently returned from the United 
States, where I spent a year in study- | 
ing American methods of education and visit- 
ing many educational institutions, I was much 
‘Merested in readin Prof. R. A. Gregory’s 
Fie" entitled “Science for the Rank and 
mea which was reported in full in the Febru- 
“ issue of THE ScHooL Wor p. Prof. 
Bo S plea for a more human touch, and 
ral - senerous use of suitable reading mate- 
ae Our science work, together with a 
ind Bie Solan of descriptive lessons, would 
cae ready hearing among many of the 
fan professors with whom talked. 
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Many of the teachers criticised much of our 
laboratory work as waste of time, and as a 
device for keeping pupils merely occupied and 
for saving the teacher the trouble of too much 
thought. It was pointed out to me that we 
were neglecting the example of some of our 
wisest teachers, such as Huxley and Tyndall, 
and also omitting the study of their writings 
from the high-school course. 

In all its institutions America caters very 
definitely for the average person. In many 
of the courses the cream is skimmed from the 
subject, and served up in an easily digested 
form. Of course there is danger here, but we 
in England should profit by popularising 
some of our science knowledge. The Ameri- 
can teacher, though at present rarely so good 
a craftsman as his English compeer, is full of 
ideas, and the germs of a number of the 
changes desired by Prof. Gregory are to be 
found in many of the American schools and 
colleges. Not that American science teaching 
iS better than our own; on the contrary, it errs 
even more, but in the opposite direction. It 
over-emphasises information at the expense of 
method, and devotes barely one-third of the 
science period to laboratory work. If, how- 
ever, we could add what is good in the Ameri-: 
can science course to what is excellent in our 
own, we should produce a better-balanced 
scheme than at present, with greater benefit 
to the average child. 

I propose, therefore, to give an account of 
science teaching as I found it in the States, 
beginning with the work in the high school, 
and dealing afterwards with the work done 
with the younger children. 

To prevent misunderstanding, it should be 
noted that in the American system of free 
State education all children attend the ele- 
mentary school from the age of six to that of 
fourteen, and that after this age children are 
transferred to the high school, which is 
planned to give an additional four-year course 
of study. ‘What is spoken of as “a first- 
year course in science ” refers to the course 
taken in the first year of the high school, and 
is thus the work planned for children of four- 
teen or fifteen years of age. 

A distinctive feature of the American high 
school is to be found in the “elective ” system. 
This means that for the most part, with the 
exception of English, no subject is compul- 
sory, the pupil being allowed to “elect” what- 
ever subjects he pleases, provided the required 
number be chosen. Although science is com- 
pulsory in only a few schools, I found many 
students taking at least the first-year course. 
| Another difference from the English schools 
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is the “blocking” of subjects. In America 
the pupil usually studies only four subjects 
a year, devoting one hour a day to each sub- 
ject, together with one hour of preparation. 
In a country so vast as the United States one 
naturally finds much diversity of method and 
subject-matter in the teaching of science, and 
with reference to the first-year course, taken 
by pupils before any specialisation is allowed, 
there is much controversy and keen discus- 
sion. What follows refers to this first-year 
course unless otherwise stated. 

Speaking generally, it is true to say that 
far more physics than chemistry is taught, and 
that the teachers believe that chemistry is too 
abstract for the American child. There is a 
growing desire to link the science lesson with 
the home life of the child, so that in the schools 
of the Middle West much of the work centres 
in the testing and growing of corn, while in 
the East the science lesson deals chiefly with 
the physics of everyday things. In the East 
“physics” and “science” are almost synony- 
mous, so that at Springfield (Mass.) I found 
no biology taught in any high school in the 
city. I observed a great deal of excellent 
teaching in physics, the teachers showing 


much skill and enthusiasm in originating ex-. 


periments, and the lessons being illustrated 
with a wealth of practical applications. Much 
of the practical work in electricity is concerned 
with the devising of electric bells, electric 
signals, and mechanical toys. In some of the 
schools that I visited the students were study- 
ing pressure, and this work included the ex- 
amination and reading of the gas meter at 
home, together with the calculation of the cost 
of lighting the house. This emphasis on the 
economic Side is very characteristic of Ameri- 
can teaching, and will be referred to again in 
connection with the teaching of Nature-study. 

The strong point of the American teacher 
is the large amount of information about 
everyday things that he introduces into the 
course, and his eagerness to correlate his work 
with that of other subjects. For example, the 
physics teacher will give a course of lessons 
on colour to the art class, and a few lessons 
on heat to the students in cookery. Also, the 
American manufacturer welcomes visitors, 
considering their presence an opportunity for 
advertisement. Thus even school children 
are made welcome and given much informa- 
tion, together with much literature and many 
samples for home consumption. It is there- 
fore not difficult for a teacher dealing with 
sound to arrange a school visit to an organ 
factory, or for a botany class to be taken to a 
starch factory, where the many products made 
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from starch can be observed through all th 
stages of production. Without desiring tł 
elaborate equipment of the science depar 
ments of the modern school, one cannot he! 
envying the American teacher the numero 
opportunities for lantern and kinematograp 
demonstrations which he enjoys. The kin 
matograph is to be found in all the late 
schools, even in remote country district 
where it is used, in addition, as a source i 
amusement and instruction for the adu 
members of the community. In spite of | 
disadvantages, this apparatus may be made 
very useful adjunct to science teaching. 
school visit, which I was invited to make wit 
the pupils of a hygiene class in a New Yor 
school, to a milk-pasteurising factory ii 
cluded a moving-picture demonstration of a 
the processes, from the milking of the cow ı 
the dispatch of the bottled milk from ti 
factory to the home—a most instructive lesso 
to city children. 

As one travels further west the type of th 
first-year course changes, as may be gathere 
from the following headings of chapters take 
from a book recently emanating from tt 
University of Chicago, and intended for tt 
age of pupil under discussion. They read: 
follows :— : 

. Some characteristics of the air; Temper 
ture changes and the seasons; The water « 
the air; The weather; Structure of air, mol 
cular, theory; Composition of air, atom! 
theory; Relation of air to food manufacture 
Dusts, moulds, and bacteria of the air; Di: 
tribution of bacteria and other disease germs 
Ice, water, and steam; Water pressure; C] 
matic influences of bodies of water; Com 
mercial relations, the great lakes; Wate 
supply and sewage disposal; Work by run 
ning water; Work; Mechanical energy an 
heat; Natural forces upon the surface of th 
earth; Physical structure of the soil; So 
water, drainage, and irrigation; Erosion an 
sedimentation; Life in the soil; The plan 
covering of the earth; Absorption’ from th 
soil by plants; The world’s food supply 
Utilisation of food in the plant; Nutrition o 
animals; Hygienic aspects of nutrition; Re 
production in plants and animals; Thi 
struggle for existence; Parent and offspring. 

The book contains a good deal of readablı 
material, and is used together with a labora. 
tory manual on similar lines. It will be seen 
that the course contains much that was in- 
cluded under the heading of physiographv 
in the old days of the South Kensington ex- 
aminations. | 

Some of the universities, too, are trying to 
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troduce a more humanistic point of view 
to their studies. At the University of 
ucago I visited lectures on the classification 
plants which included short summaries of 
e life and work of famous botanists, while 
the Department of Education of the same 
uversity I found that- the writings of Huxley. 
d Tyndall, the current journals of geo- 
aphv, and weekly papers such as the 
entific American were recommended as 
itable reading material for the pupils of the 
gh school. 

In the rural areas the science course is often 
cational in character, and much interesting 
wk along the lines of agrjculture is being 

me. 
[he science for children under fourteen is 
sed on Nature-study, though a few attempts 
e being made to work out a scheme of prac- 
al elementary science for children of twelve. 
his is notably the case in the elementary 
hol which forms one of the demonstration 
hosls of the University of Chicago. In 
me quarters the opinion is held that’ for 
ies the best Nature work will be done in 
mnection with activities such as the Boy 
vut movement rather than within the school 

elt. 
In America there is more co-operation be- 
ien the different institutions than in Eng- 
nd. Thus a good deal of responsibility is 
ken from the teacher by the work of institu- 
ons like the Nature-study Department of 
ornell University, and the Children’s 
luseum at Brooklyn, New York. The latter, 
nginally supported by voluntary contribu- 
ons, is now maintained by the city educa- 
on authority. Its activities include the 
wing of lectures to children both during and 
ter school hours, the giving of special lec- 
xes in the schools themselves, and the hold- 
y of classes for teachers. In the grounds 
! the museum there are some 200 garden 
“ts which are rented to the children for a 
‘minal sum, the greater part of the work in 
nch is done by the children in the long 
camer vacation under the direction of the 
‘useum authorities. On the day of my visit 
tre Boy Scouts were having a lesson on the 
tucture and uses of diverse kinds of timber, 
He children were reading in the library, 
“ers were being conducted round the ex- 
nits by a young guide, while still others had 
we after school to attend a lantern lecture. 
sides this, two classes in gardening for 
n were going on. A room of consider- 
ie ete Set apart for the work in con- 
er with the packing and distribution of 
or the production of home-grown plants. 
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Many other examples of the supplementing 
of the ordinary work of the school by outside 
agencies might be given. 

In many of the schools I found the best 
gardening work was done in the long summer 
holiday, which extends from the middle of 
June until towards the end of September. 
This was particularly the case in the much- 
advertised schools of Gary (Indiana), which 
keep open doors, not only through the summer, 
but also on Saturdays and Sundays through- 
out the year! In the gardening course each 
child keeps a record of the cost of production 
and of the profits made by the sale of the 
produce. Work in the home garden is en- 
couraged, and the interest of the parents is 
often gained by the utility of the crops pro- 
duced. In many schools the course includes 
the teaching of methods of canning and pre- 
serving. As one teacher expressed it to me: 
“The motto is ‘From seed to can.’” In the 
schools of the great corn-growing States much 
of the teaching arises out of the testing of 
seed and the growing of corn and vegetables. 
This bias towards the economic side in all 
biological studies is very marked. 

In lessons on plant and animal life stress is 
laid on the ravages of fungus diseases and in- 
sect pests, while in hygiene the duties of a 
citizen in matters of sanitation, and his respon- 
sibility with regard to a pure milk and water 
supply, will be pointed out. Excellent ex- 
cursions are often planned for the purpose of 
studying the birds, plants, and physical fea- 
tures of a district, but no American teacher 
would fail to point out the uses of the wood 
of the trees met with, and the adwantage or 
otherwise to the farmer of the birds identified. 
We in England would offer an excellent course 
to our advanced students on plant diseases, but 
we do not take important and interesting facts 
of this nature and present them to the young 
pupil to anything like the same degree. 

In all the schools that I visited I was very 
much impressed by the excellence of the 
arrangements for the school library. In many 
cases this was.a branch of the public library, 
situated in the school itself and in charge of 
a fully trained librarian. This school librarian 
gives to the children, from time to time, 
lessons on the use of a library, and also 
much help as to methods of study and choice 
of books. Every effort is being made to 
acquire Suitable reading material in science, 
and several of the publishing firms are eager 
to produce the type of book which the schools 
are demanding. In America education 1s for 
the multitude, and throughout everything is 
planned for the average person. 


THE HOUSE OF EDUCATION 
© AND ITS WORK. 


HE name of Miss Charlotte Mason and 
the House of Education at Ambleside 
have long been held in honour in many middle- 
class English homes. She has done so much to 
standardise the work of the governess, to 
give it guidance and inspiration, that parents 
and pupils have good reason to be grateful. 
The Parents’ National Educational Union 
sprang out of her work. The raison d’étre 
of the union is the organisation of the home- 
school on Miss Mason’s principles. The 
success of the movement has been so great 
that it is beginning to invade the preparatory 
schools, and its final triumph touches the 
primary school itself. A school (or rather a 
class) in the West Riding area is allied to 
the union and is working on its lines. 
Nobody is. likely to grudge the primary 
school anything which good home-teaching 
can suggest. 

What, then, are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Miss Mason's educational message, 
and how far are they applicable to the class- 
rooms of an ordinary school? The theoretical 
basis 1s summed up in some three pages of a 
pamphlet on “A Liberal Education.” The 
main points seem to be: (1) That a child is a 
person with a person’s spiritual capacities 
and requirements; (2) that knowledge in 
variety is as necessary to the mind as food is 
to the body, and that a child’s native curiosity 
is an expression of this need; (3) that his 
powers of thought and imagination sufhce for 
his apprehension with little outside aid, and 
that his mind is so constituted as to lead: him to 
retain the profitable and to reject the unprofit- 
able; (4) that stimulus to learning is not there- 
fore necessary, though some moral contrat is 
wanted to secure the act of attention—a 
control which comes from the certainty that 
he will presently be required to recount what 
he has learned; (5) that the child is to go his 
own pace; (6) that books, the very best, are 
to take the place of lessons. 

Written in this summary form, some diffi- 
culties immediately stand out. Number (4) 
especially seems a little artificial. Recounting 
what one knows suggests either a vain display 
or a pedagogic artifice, neither of which finds 
a parallel in a healthy child’s attitude towards 
food for the body. Again, very little 
acquaintance with children casts doubts 
upon number (3). It may be right to let 
them find their own way to essentials, but 
their path will be devious and their progress 
slow. Of course, a well-chosen text-book 
will serve as a guide, but in this case it 1s a 
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teacher who is at work, and a teacher v 
has had children specially in his mi 
Finally, as to number (1), we are in some du 
about what Miss Mason means by a pers 
and her principles as worked out in defi 
curricula seem to deny personality, as 
understand it, to the teacher ! 

This brings us to a consideration of 
practical side of the P.N.E.U. sche 
Programmes. of work, very clearly ¿ 
definitely set out, are published. for the 
of members, who must give an undertak 
not to lend them to others. Space does 
permit our going into details, and we n 
admit at once the usefulness of an organ: 
tion of the kind. It serves the same purp 
as the International Sunday School ț{ 
grammes of study in their particular spi 
Few parents or governesses are capable 
drawing up complete and satisfaci 
schemes. The P.N.E.U. not only supp 
them ready-made, but also conducts termi 
examinations upon them, the papers of wh 
are “carefully designed to give pupils 
opportunity of telling what they kno 
Moreover, the programme is so fuli t 
revision is impossible—such at least is 
ideal. 

All this is admirable for those who n 
it, and presumably members of the un 
feel the need. Yet we could wish that so 
loophole were left for variation in 
programmes laid down. If the history per 
is fixed as 1689-1837, why must we take 


from certain pages of Arnold-Forsw 
Presumably for the convenience of 
examination. No other reason is conc 


able. We recognise the difficulties of paret 
and even of -governesses, but what 
professionally trained teachers? Ought tl 
to hand over their professional conscience 
this new educational church? It is an ex 
lent thing that children should study pictur 
but if Miss Mason chooses Pieter de Hoo; 
who bores us, why should we communi 
this particular incapacity of ours to our pup! 
The personality of the teacher is, in fact. | 
out of the account~surely a serious dra 
back to the whole idea. Miss Mason is ! 
wholly unaware of the difficulty, but she fe 
that to allow people to subscribe for | 
programmes on the understanding that t 
may make such use of them as they think 
would endanger a great idea and do seri 
harm ‘to the cause of education! Such 
point of view is courageously frank, but a I! 
papal in tone, is it not? ` 

A glance at the examination pap 
suggests an authoritarian attitude wh 
some of us hoped was passing out of ¢ 
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ucational practice. We cite some examples 
questions which are surely beyond the 
we of a schoolgirl’s judgment. 
Forms V. anp VI.: Discuss the style of the 
usie to the Romans. 
Discuss and confute the Utilitarian scheme 
morals. P 
Name the desires which minister to mind 
d show how much each may degenerate. 
State and illustrate half a dozen charac- 
istics Of poetic diction. 
What have you to say of the thought of 
istotle and Plato? 
The rest are more commonplace. How 
‘the reproduction of second-hand judg- 
“mts can be regarded as evidence of a well- 
uished mind we may still doubt. Indeed, 
ss Mason’s whole psychology seems to run 
unter to the current biological view. There 
a world of difference between her school 
is and those outlined, for example, in 
mev's ‘*Schools of To-morrow,’- and we 
not resist the conclusion that the future 
swith Dewey rather than with Miss Mason. 
In spite of all this, the solid fact that a 
eat work for the home-school has been 
cemplished must be gratefully admitted. 
fe insistence on the provision of good 


oks is surely sound, and if Miss Mason’s. 


fluence should do something to put the book 
the good book—in the place of the oral 
ison which is still the piece de resistance 


w many primary schools, both teachers , 


dd taught would gain. More books—rows 
them temptingly displayed and accessible 
every classroom—are a crying necessity in 
l our schools, but it would be a doubtful 
esing if a teacher’s taste and individuality 
er: to be subordinated so completely as 
iss Mason demands in her own organisa- 
m. Is it not still true that “the letter 
leth, but the spirit giveth life”? 


PROPOSED EXAMINATION FOR 
CLASS I. OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


fake Lorgs Commissioners of H.M. 
Treasury appointed, on November 16th, 
16, a committee 


Ts consider and report upon the existing scheme of 
“mination for Class I. of the Home Civil Service; 
Io submit a revised scheme such as it ‘may judge 
e best adapted for the selection of the type of 
me required for that class of the Civil Service, and 
ae same time most advantageous to the higher 
aeation of this country ; 

And in framing such a scheme, to take into 
S so far as possible, the various other purposes 
a Pi scheme has hitherto served, and to consult 
- India Office, the Foreign Office, and the Colonial 


ice } : ° : 
A ne to their requirements, in so far as they differ 
ose of the Home Civil Service. 
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The committee consisted in the first place of 
Mr. Stanley Leathes, Sir Alfred Ewing, Sir 
Henry Miers, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, and Prof. 


W. G. S. Adams, with Mr. D. B. Mair as - 


secretary. On Mr. Fisher’s appointment as 
President of the Board of Education his place 
on the committee was taken by Dr. W. H. 
Hadow. 

The report is dated June 2oth, 1917. It 
contains a briet historical summary ‘tracing 
various modifications in the examination 
during the last sixty years, during which the 
number of subjects gradually increased to 
thirty-eight. 
original conception and development of the 
Class I. scheme, a criticism of the existing 
scheme, and an account of the scheme pro- 
posed by the committee. According to this, 
candidates will all take Section A, which con- 
sists of the following (maximum for each sub- 
ject added in brackets): Essay (100); English 
(100); questions on contemporary subjects, 
social, economic, and political (100); ques- 
tions on general principles, methods, and 
applications of science (100); translation from 
one of ten specified modern languages, Latin 
being also an option for those who take two 
modern languages in Section B (100); a 
viva voce examination (300). Total for 
Section A: 800 marks. Section B consists of 
fifty-three optional subjects, candidates being 
allowed to take subjects in this section up 
to a total of 1,000 marks. We have not space 
to enumerate all the subjects, but mention as 
examples that modern and ancient languages 
alike have 200 marks for translation, com- 
position, etc., and 200 for history and litera- 


ture; there are two English literature sections | 


(200 each); general economics (200); political 
organisation (100); mathematics, lower (400) 
and higher (400); physics, lower (200) and 
higher (200); agriculture (200). Thus it is 
possible to get 800 out of the permitted 1,000 
by taking only classics, or modern languages, 
or history, or mathematics, or science. In 
addition to these two sections, candidates may 
take translation in a language not already 
taken in Section A, and to this a further 100 
marks are allotted. 

It is impossible in a brief article to do more 
than express very sincere appreciation of this 
scheme, and we trust that all tnterested in 
our higher education will provide themselves 
with a copy of the report. The criticisms 
and arguments are stated in restrained and 
convincing language,’ and the hopes aroused 
on seeing the names of those serving on the 
committee have not been disappointed. The 
scheme marks a great step forward in the 
history of competitive examination. Section 
A affords a test, such as we have never had 


There follows a section on the — 
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before, of general education in its best sense 
and of personality. Section B, on the other 
hand, makes it possible for an honours man 
at any university to compete without having 
to take up subjects merely for the sake ot 
scoring marks. 

Perhaps the honours school that suffered 
most under the old scheme was that of 
modern languages. They receive, at last, 
a fair chance. (It is true that the committee 
suggests an examination of a very high stan- 
dard, and it remains to be seen what the sylla- 
bus and the papers will be like.) Further, 
there 1s considerable encouragement to candi- 
dates to acquire a reading knowledge of two 
modern languages, as shown by the power 
to render fairly difficult passages into good 
English. This appreciation of the impor- 
tance of modern languages is all the more 
welcome as there has been in some quarters 
a disposition to let them receive scant justice. 

The Neglect of Science movement has also 
had its effect, and the compulsory paper of 
questions on science will exert a most salu- 
tary influence. Indeed, the general effect of 
this scheme will be to encourage specialisa- 
tron, but to discourage narrowness of 
specialisation, one-sided development. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that this excel- 
lent scheme will be adopted, not only for 
Class I. of the Home Civil Service, but, 
above all, for the Indian Civil Service as well, 
for there are far more posts for competition 
in the latter, and the effect would be 
greater in proportion. It is true that the 
Roval Commission on the Indian Public Ser- 
vices has recommended that selection for the 
Indian Civil Service should be made at a much 
earlier age (eighteen or nineteen) than that 
(twenty-two to twenty-four) for which the pre- 
sent scheme is intended. The adoption of this 
recommendation would, in our opinion, be a 
very grave mistake. At a time when we are 
building the upper stories of our new secon- 
dary schools, and making alterations and 
repairs in our old ones, we do not want a 
fresh set of specifications to confuse our archi- 
tects’ plans. No arguments we have seen ın 
favour of lowering the age of admission to the 
Indian Civil Service competition have con- 
vinced us that we should be justified in intro- 


ducing such a seriously disturbing element 


into our secondary schools. We want steady, 
wholesome work for our bovs of sixteen to 
eighteen, free from excessive pressure. Many a 
boy crammed—it is not only “crammers’ 
‘that cram—for a university scholarship has 
had little power or initiative left when the 
coveted prize has been won; and the intense 
competition resulting from throwing open 
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the Indian Civil Service examination 
schoolboys would have the most disast: 
effects. 

That incidentally the committee leads u: 
believe that our apprehensions on this s 
may be ill-founded is one of the manv pu 


which make us grateful for this quite adr 


able report. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 
ISS ROSAMOND F. SHOVE. M 


(Dublin), at present second mist: 
of the Notting Hill High School, has b 
appointed assistant lecturer in education at 
University of Leeds and sub-warden of 
University Hall for Women. Miss Sh 
was educated at Blackheath High Sch 
and at Girton College, Cambridge. While 


Cambridge she passed the Natural Scien 


-of teaching in Liverpool, 
. London, 


Tripos, and afterwards spent a year un 
Prof. Seward upon research in pi. 
anatomy. In addition to her wide exper 
in Wales, and 
Miss Shove has taken an act 
interest in educational questions outside 

schools, having been a member of the exe 
tive committee of the Association 

Assistant-mistresses, president of the Lono 
branch of that association, and a mem 
of the executive committee of the Associat 
of Science Teachers. She has contribu 


to THE SCHOOL WORLD and several Ot 
educational journals. 

* + * 

Mr. H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE has reti 


from the headmastership of Weymouth C 
lege, an office he has now held for fifteen vea 
Mt the close of the summer term the Dean 
Canterbury, the chairman of the school co 
cil, presented to Mr. Barnes-Lawrence., 

behalf of the boys, old boys, and friends 
testimonial of £300, the interest on w hich v 
form a Barnes-Lawrence Prize Fund. T 
retiring headmaster has been a schoolmas 
for more than forty years, and was headmiag 
of Perse School, Cambridge, before going 


Weymouth College: Mr. R. R. Conway, u 


-act as headmaster-in-charge of Weymo 


| 


has been second master -for many years, 


College for the period of the war. 
a * + 


Miss FLAVELL has retired from the pos 
headmistress of Tiffin Girls’ School, o 
on-Thames, a school with which she has 
connected for thirty years. Miss Reon 
senior assistant-mistress, who has served 
school faithfully for twenty-seven years, 
also retired. Both ladies received parting 2 
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“om the staff and the former and present | Haig’s dispatch of April oth. Mr. Mallin 


opis, 
* w * 
Mk. ALFRED MoseLyY, C.M.G., died on 
ilv 22nd at his residence at Hadley Wood. 
lr. Mosely was a Bristolian and was educated 
Bristol Grammar School. He went to Kim- 
“lev, acquired a claim in the De Beers 
amond field, and so was able to retire from 
isiness and to return to this country. Mr. 
‘rly is best known among educationists 
account of the commissions he organised 
Ki sent to the United States. In 1902 an 
dustrial commission, and in 1903 an educa- 
mal commission, were sent at his expense. 
11007, 700 English school-teachers, at his 
stance, visited the United States and Canada, 
‘Md later Mr. Mosely arranged for a return 
. Sit to this country by as many American 
ahers. These visits did much to bring about 
k closer union and the better understanding 
ithe educationists of the countries concerned. 


* + k 


IT is interesting to look back at the names 
[he Mosely commissioners, whose reports 
ere published in 1904. ` Among them are 
R. Blair, Esq., assistant-secretary for techni- 
i -ducation of the Department of Agriculture 
ad Technical Instruction, Ireland”; “T. Gre- 
ory Foster, Esq., assistant-professor of Eng- 
shin University College, London”; “W. C. 
lecher, Esq., headmaster of Liverpool 
nutute”; and “the Rev. H. B. Gray, 
aden of Bradfield College.” Dr. Gray, in 
iS section of the report, commented upon 
t phenomenal development in commerce and 
dustry in the United States, and asked, 
‘fat part do the methods of education, as 
inct from the spirit, pursued in the United 
tates, play? Since then Dr. Gray has seen 
great deal more of Canada, the United 
tates, and other countries, and his latest word 
0 educationists at home is to be found in 
Eclipse or Empire?” In that book he and 
lr. Turner discuss the comparatively slow 
‘velopment of commerce and industry in 


hts country. 
x% * * 


tis Mr. A. E. Wynne, not Wyrne, who is 
ù act as headmaster of Blundell’s School, 
lwetton. Mr. Wynne is an old boy of King 
tdward VI, Grammar School, Birmingham, 
nd was at Beaumaris School for some five 
‘ars before going to Dover College. 


* k k 


Levr, J. E. MALuin, of the Intelligence 
Department, was mentioned in Sir Douglas 


was for some time on the staff of the Strand 
School, and was one of its able, energetic, and 
effective modern language masters. He was 
also a hard worker on behalf of the Assistant- 
masters’ Association. He was largely respon- 
sible for the excellent chapter on Germany in 
the association’s “Report on the Conditions 
of Service” of 1910; and later he became the 
secretary of the association’s Parliamentary 
committee, one of tts most important com- 
mittees. 


i 


ONLOOKER. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


R. FISHER’S Education Bill was 
introduced in the House of Commons 

on August loth and read a first time. As the 
President of the Board of Education explained 
in introducing the Bill, it does not attempt to 
deal with university, secondary, or technical 
education; it does not touch the scholarship 


system ; and it leaves on one side the establish- 


ment of a satisfactory pensions scheme for 
teachers in secondarv and other schools at 
present outside the State scheme of pensions. 
Other pressing educational reforms, too, have 
had to be deferred for the present. 

At the same time the Bill marks a great 
advance, and if in due course its chief provi- 
sions are embodied in an Act of Parliament, 
we shall have reached a turning point in Eng- 
lish education and shall be justified in looking 
forward with confidence to the due comple- 
tion of a reasonably graded and comprehensive 
scheme of national education. 

Further progress with the Bill cannot be 
made until the autumn, but its introduction 
before the recess provides the opportunity for 
a full discussion of its provisions by education 
authorities and teachers before the second- - 
reading debate, and enables them to inform 
their representatives in Parliament as to the 
opinions on the proposed changes of the men 
and women who will be called upon to interpret 
the new Act. 

The general framework of the Bill and the 
actual proposals of the Government were 
explained with consummate ability by Mr. 
Fisher in his introductory speech, and copies 
of the “Bill to make further provision with 
respect to education in England and Wales, 
and for purposes connected therewith” (Bill 
89), price 3d. net, can now be obtained through 
any bookseller, so that teachers can easily 
acquaint themselves with the changes it 1s 
proposed to make. 

The following summary of the chief points 
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of the Bill has been drawn up from these 
sources of information. 


CHIEF PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 

It is proposed :—First, to improve the administra- 
tive organisation of education, 

Secondly, to secure for every boy and girl in this 
country an elementary school-life, up to the age of 
fourteen vears, which shall be unimpeded by the com- 
peting claims of industry. l 

Thirdly, to establish part-time, day continuation 
schools, which every young person in the country shall 
b2 compelled to attend unless he or she is undergoing 
some suitable form of alternative instruction. 

Fourthly, the development of the higher forms of 
elementary education and the improvement of the 
physical condition of the children and young persons 
under instruction. 

Fifthly, to consolidate the elementary-school grants ; 
and ) 

Sixthly, to make an effective survey of the whole 
educational provision of the country and to bring pri- 
vate educational institutions into closer and more con- 
venient relation to the national system. 


PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


A duty is imposed upon the councils of every county 
and county borough to provide for the progressive 


development and comprehensive organisation of educa- 


tion in their respective areas and to submit schemes 
-to the Board, and in order that this function may 


adequately be discharged it is proposed ta remove the 


twopenny limit of the amount to be raised for higher 


forms of education which was imposed by the Act of | 


1902. The council of a county or county borough will, 


in other words, plan out an educational policy. Before. 


submitting its scheme to the Board the council will be 
required to consult the authorities having power in the 
county under Part 3 of the Act of 1902 with reference 


to the mode in which and the extent to which any such . 


authority will co-operate with the county, and the 
Board will be informed as to the co-operation to be 
expected from any such authority. 

There are some educational problems which can be 
most conveniently considered in relation to an area 
larger than a county or county borough, and by bodies 
representing -a wider constituency. The supply of 
elementary teachers, for instance, could be best dealt 
within relation to the large areas. So, probably, could 
a scheme for scholarships to be held at the secondary 
schools or the universities. Or, again, the provision 
and utilisation of secondary schools might be more 
scientifically planned and with less fear of overlapping 
in the large area than in the small area. It is, of 
course, possible under the existing law for authorities 
to combine for any one or all of such purposes. 

The Bill provides distinct statutory authority for the 
formation of bodies which we may call provincial asso- 
ciations. The Board will be empowered by statute to 
provide for the establishment of provincial associations 
after consultation with the authorities concerned, the 
local education authorities being empowered to delegate 


administrative and educational functions to these ass 
ciations, and conversely the associations ba 
empowered to exercise any function so de 
' gated. There will be county and county borvu: 
- authorities obliged to submit comprehensive schemes 
education for their respective areas, and these will 
gradually supplemented by provincial associations | 
those educational purposes which are most convenien 
dealt with in relation to areas larger than those of t 
county and county borough. 


se eee 


| ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


The education given in public elementary schools 
not to be considered an end in itself, but a stage int 
child’s education destined to lead to other stages. Lo 
education authorities, under Part 3 of the Local Edu 
tion Act of 1902, will be required to make adequ: 
provision, either by special classes or by means 
central schools, for what may be termed higher elemi 
‘tary education. The Bill provides not only for t 
introduction of practical instruction at appropri 
stages, but also for the preparation of children i 
further education in schools other than elementary, a 
for transference at suitable ages to such schools. 

The Bill includes a series of proposals designed 
improve and to strengthen the existing fabric of eleme 
tary education so as to secure to every child in the kis 
dom a sound physique and a solid groundwork 
knowledge before the period when the part-time svsti 
begins. The establishment of nursery schools { 
children. under five years is encouraged, and the lo 
education authorities are empowered to raise the a 
at which normal instruction in the elementary scho 
begins to six, as soon as there is an adequate supp 
of nursery schools for the younger children in the art 
_ The law of school attendance is to be amended 
as to abolish all exemptions b2tween the ages of fi 
and fourteen, and further restriction is to be plac 
_ upon the employment of children during the eleme 
tarv-school period. 


The first of these proposals rests upon il 
belief that children are introduced to the norm 
instruction of public elementary schools at w 


tender an age. At four or five years sleep and pk 
are far more important than letters, and, wherevi 
the home is good, the child should be encouraged t 
stay with its mother. It is not proposed to comp 
the provision of nursery schools, but to enab 

such schools, attendance at which must be voluntar 
| to be aided from the rates, and in the development € 
| these schools, which will often be cpen-air schools, 
real improvement in the health of young children ma 
reasonably be looked for. 

The second proposal involves as its consequence th 
abolition of what is known as the half-time syster 
The system has been condemned by every educationis 
and every social reformer. It is bad for the physiqu 
of the children and it is injurious to the intellectus 
prospects of the half-timer. 

The third measure for improving elementary-schoc 
education is the further regulation of the employmen 
of children during the period of daily elementary-scho 
| life. The Government desires a full period of sch 
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fe, unimpaired by the competing claims of employ- 
> nt, for all children of the working population. At 
‘fe present moment the effect of our elementary-school 
fucation is greatly harmed by the work which is 
gposed on children out of school hours. They are 
> le to be emploved for three hours before the school 
- kns and for some hours after the school closes, and 
-g general opinion of inspectors is that of all reforms 
fering elementary education there is none more vital 
an the enforcement of stricf limitation of the em- 
pment of children in their school-going days. The 
lil proposes that no child under twelve shall be em- 
- bved for profit. No child under fourteen shall be 
-fplved on any day on which he is required to 
_ tend school before the close of school hours or 
_ ker$ p.m. on that day, or on other days before 8 a.m. 
after 8 pm. If the local + education authority 
wuld decide that it would be wise to continue the 
. ementary education in the elementary schools either 
_ fhe bovs or the girls in their area or of boys or girls 
_ Wlewing particular occupations in that area up to the 
fe of fifteen they shall be empowered to do so. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


The most novel provision in the Bill is that, with 
tilain exceptions, every young person no longer under 
av obligation to attend a public elementary school 
fall attend such continuation school as the local edu- 
ation authority of the area in which he resides may 
‘quire for a period of 320 hours in the year, or the 
quivalent of eight hours a week for forty weeks. The 
min exceptions are the following :—Attendance at 
xhcols will not be required in the case of a young person 
tho has received to the satisfaction of the Board suit- 
be full-time instruction up to the age of sixteen, or 
%s passed the matriculation examination of a univer- 
st’ of the United Kingdom or an examination recog- 
tied as an equivalent to that, or is shown to be un- 
“table or deficient for part-time instruction. In other 
Terds, every young person who has not received a full- 
ume education up to the age of sixteen shall receive a 
*ri-ume education up to the age of eighteen, either in 
‘hols provided by the local education authority or in 
aools under its direction, such as the schools estab- 
"d by manufacturers in their works. 


BL: Bill provides that part-time instruction shall be 
i by day; it must be taken out of the employers’ 


and provision is made to ensure that the 
Merson w 


‘ball not 
en which 


young 
ho is required to attend continuation classes 
be worked unduly long hours during the days 
eee the classes are hel, and that he or she shall 
a > reasonable interval for food, rest, and 
es a peta, work and school. The classes are 
davai eld on Sunday or any holiday or half-holi- 
' a young person is accustomed to enjoy. 


PuysicaL EDUCATION. 
The Bilt 
education. 
Perhaps not 


school curric 
ticned 


attaches great importance to physical 
Physical training is already an element, 
a sufficient element, in our elementary- 
ulum, and grants have recently been sanc- 
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elementary schools. The present Bill gives physical 
training a place in continuation schools. Every boy 
and girl in those schools will receive physical training. 
It goes even further. It empowers th2 local education 
authority to establish nursery schools for young chil- 
dren, to maintain playing-fields, school baths, or school 
game centres, and equipment for physical training, and 
it extends the powers and duties with regard to medi- 
cal inspection now possessed by the local education 
authorities in the case of elementary schools and 
secondary schools provided by them, and continuation 
schools under their control. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 


Among the administrative provisions, three call for 
special comment. The first relates to the inspection of 
schools and other educational institutions not other- 
wise liable to inspection by Government Departments. 
Those are public schcols and private schools. It is 
not proposed to compel those schools to submit to 
inspection by the Board, but it is proposed to empower 
the Board, on request, to inspect such schools free 
of charge. Public schools and many private schools, 
which obviously reach, or nearly approach, the stan- 
dard of the Board for secondary schools, have been 
able for the last ten vears to obtain free inspection, 
and the names of several well-known schools of both 
classes are to be found on the published list of the 
«Board. But a very large number of schools at present 
do not fulfil this condition, and it is clearly in the 
interest of the parents and of the community that 


‘those schools should have the benefit of such ex- 


perience and guidance as the Board can put at their 
disposal. 

The second point relates to educational informa- 
tion. There is probably no civilised country in Europe 
in which the Government knows so little of what is 
going on in the field of education as England. The 
Board has no official knowledge at all of a large 
number of schools and educational institutions of an 
important kind, and very scanty and precarious know- 
ledge of those that are outside the svstem of grants, 
Not a few private-venture schools are frauds on the 
public. The teaching is‘deplorable; the buildings are 
inappropriate; there is no adequate security for the 
health and progress of the pupils. The Government 
does not wish to puf down private schools. But in 
view of the large sums of public money invested in 
education, it is thought that the Board should be in 
a position to inform itself and Parliament more 
exactly than it can now do as to the quantitv and 
quality of the total provision of education in the 
country. The Bill provides that, where the necessarv 
information is not otherwise available, the Board mav 
call upon every school or educational institution to 
furnish particulars. 

Thirdly, the Bill provides for the consolidation of 
all grants made for elementary education. It has long 
been recognised that a block area grant made to the 
local education authorities in respect of its general 
education system is more satisfactory than a number 
of different grants allocated on the basis of particular 


Or organisers of physical training in public ' schools and particular subjects of activity. 
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NEW IDEALS IN EDUCATION. 


THE fourth conference of 
interested in the new ideals in education met 
at Bedford College on August ryth-21st. The sub- 
ject of discussion was continuation schools, and, as 
befitted a conference of pioneers, the note throughout 
was of the highest optimism, Indeed, everyone took 
for granted that the new continuation schools must 
and would begin at the point at which the most en- 
lightened of the present-day schools, whether element- 
ary or secondary, had arrived. Speaker after speaker 
urged that nothing but the best could be of any use, 
that to scamp these schools educationally, socially, or 
financially would mean certain failure from the outset. 
The best men and women, working in the very best 
environment, ready to give body and soul to the work : 
nothing less than this would avail. 

Naturally, in a conference that exists to advocate 
the utmost libertv, the dominant note was freedom. 
Compulsion to come to the school was the only com- 
pulsion to be tolerated, and that was a temporary 
necessity which, if the schools were what they ought 
to be and can be, would pass away, This note of 
freedom rang through every address, alike in Mr. 
Fisher’s ideal of England as one grand university 
whose members should be every man and woman of 
the country, and Mr. Roscoe’s magnificent plea for 
preserving in our youth that spirit of adventure, that 
vision of the New Jerusalem, that impetus to advances 
so essential to the world’s progress, but now stifled 
by tradition and authority and the fetters that each 
generation so anxiously binds on the feet of the next. 
The same strong feeling appeared in the appeal of 
Mrs. Green, speaking as a woman doctor in close 
touch with the girl victims of their own ‘‘ damped-back 
vitality,” and in that of Miss Alice Woods not tó force 
all girls into the one groove of domestic interests, while 
Prof. Bompas-Smith called for self-government and a 
keen sense of comradeship between pupils and 
teachers, and Mr. Dove Keighley happily described 
the continuation school of the future as the ‘‘ with- 
drawing-room" of our industrial life. Everywhere 
the cry arose that the school should be a place of joy, 
of liberty, of life, where each boy and girl might learn 
to express himself amid beauty and leisure and 
friendly comradeship. 

This call for the development of the sense of beauty 
was indeed a dominant note in the discussions of the 
conference, sounding most clearly and finely in Prof. 
Rothenstein’s plea for the arousing, not merely of 
the appreciative, but also of the creative instinct, which 
lies dormant in every child. 

Quite as insistent as the demand for freedom was 
the claim that the main trend of the work should be 
educational rather than vocational. Mr. Fisher 
pointed out that the change in our industrial pro- 
cesses, involving acts of mere repetition by the worker, 
has caused a demand for increased leisure, and with 
it must come the education for leisure. Mr. Roscoe 
urged that the transcending reason for the creation of 
these schools is that the vouth should become a member 
of human society. Mr. Spurley Hey also expressed 
the view that it is a social rather than an economic 
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end at which we must aim, while Prof. Bomp 
Smith warned us that any attempt at purely vu 
tional instruction would be suspected by Labour as 
intrigue of the capitalist to enslave still further t 
wage-earner, Dr. Nunn raised a protest against d 
integrating life into work and leisure, and urged t 
we must also reform the industrial life and mak: 
human, but though the conference felt he was ri; 
the general thought seemed to prefer to take one th: 
at a time. Mr. Mansbridge gave his audience 
vision of all that a continuation school might me 
to a nation, in which the craftsman should maint 
the state of the world with his whole body, mind, a 
spirit, a democracy where all service should rvcei 
equal recognition, and in which it was realised th 
to do: less than one’s best was to defraud the cin 
munity. . 
Even for rural schools Mr. Christopher Turn 
urged that half of the eight hours a week shouid 
given to books, and Mr. Hatton and Mr. Ashby, t 
latter speaking with a depth of passion and a bread 
of economic vision won from a great personal exjr 
ence, claimed for the rural worker his heritage 
something more than mere technical training. ` 
No space remains to do more than mention the nx 
interesting day of “experiments.” This conferen 
devotes one day to the discussion of educational e 
periments actually in process in our schools, and M 
Holmes expressed the hope that it might form t 
nucleus of a future ‘‘educational clearing-house.” 
is undoubtedly one of the most valuable features 
the week. The last day was devoted to ‘‘nurse 
schools.” 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN FRANC 
AND GERMANY. - 


Tue Higher Education Sub-Committee has submit: 
to the Education Committee of the London Coun 
Council a memorandum summarising the *' Projet 
loi sur Péducation des adolescents” presented to t 
French Chamber of Deputies in March last, and al 
a report on the reform of education in Germany. V 
print below some extracts from the memorandum. 


OBJECTS OF THE FRENCH BILL FOR THE EDUCATION ¢ 
ADOLESCENTS. 


(1) To co-ordinate the various partial schemes 
continuation education already under consideration, 
order to balance their conflicting claims and fill in tl 
gaps they leave, by (a) ‘ensuring that every pupil 
given some sort of preparation for his future carec 
and incidentally that every child shall be taught 
trade; (b) balancing the physical (and military) educ 
tion and vocational training by a scheme of gener 
education which will, at least in its higher stages, tre. 
of the laws and principles underlying the ‘* facts 
acquired at school. In particular, the history of Fran 
will be used as a foundation for a study of Frenc 
political institutions and the theories on which the 
are based. 

(2) To develop and link up with the system c 


' obligatory continuation education the various voluntar 
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vinuation classes or educational agencies already 
isting. They may be utilised to provide tuition in 
verts not provided for in the minimum curriculum 
utished by the new Bill. They will be subject to 
‘same regulations as obtain at present in the case 
private schools—i.e. properly qualified staff, satis- 
torv course of studies, equipment, etc., are required 
i assured by State inspection. 

:} To apportion the time devoted to the various sec- 
as of the programme so as to avoid over-pressure 
3 lighten so far as possible the obligation to attend 
ses for so many years. To this end the period of 
winuation education is divided into two—for boys 
reen-seventeen and _ seventeen-twenty, for girls 
reen-sixteen and sixteen-eighteen. During the first 
id 300 hours’ attendance will be required, and the 
ise will comprise—for boys, vocational training, for 
s. domestic science; some physical exercise; and 
¥ral education, rather didactic in method, consisting 
cnly of readings of good authors on various subjects. 
ming the second period 200 hours’ attendance will 
required. For boys, the course will consist of 
‘sical and elementary military training and general 
eciuion im the form of lectures, discussions, and 
suseries '’ on history, geography, politics, economics, 
l kindred subjects: for girls, the general education 
ibe on the same lines, but they will study, in addi- 
ato the ordinary domestic subjects, home nursing 
d the rearing of children. At the end of the third 
a of the first period, and at the end of the second 
x of the Second period, pupils may take an exam- 
Jion exempting them in each case from staying on 
re final vear of the course. 

4p To simplify the curriculum of the elementary 
wol so that the school day and the school year may 
shortened, thus releasing teachers for work in con- 
-ion schools. The general education will be in 
t hands of the regular teachers, and in special sub- 
ts they will supplement the technical instructors, 
wie Necessary, 

3! To provide for suitable extension and remodelling 
school buildings so that classrooms for adolescents 
is be attractive and well supplied with books, etc. 

6) To institute a livret scolaire, which will be a 
ord of pupils’ work and attendance at school from 
io twenty years of age. Failure to complete the 
stbed course will be punished by inflicting certain 
tc disabilities. ; 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


lhe agitation for drastic reform of the German 
‘cational system had already begun before war 
xe out. During the first year of the war there was 
ruce, but since then the campaign has been conducted 
h skill by the German _ elementary-school teachers, 
by Prominent educationists like Kerschensteiner 
1 Rein. Though it is by no means impossible for 
pupils of German elementary schools to pass on te 
ondary schools and afterwards to the universities, 
(dentate School system is essentially an isolated 
ok. Its teachers are unable to study at a 
turity” TN they have not the “certificate of 

ty” from a higher school which is required for 
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matriculation, and its pupils are prevented in many | 


cases from taking advantage even of the free places in 
secondary schools, by the fact that the elementary 
curriculum is so planned that the transition from 
elementary to secondary school is impossible without 
private coaching, by the preference given to pupils of 
preparatory schools, by lack of maintenance grants, 
and by the. allocating of free places to children whose 
parents would have sent them to a secondary school in 
any case, but are glad, for one reason or another, 
to be exempted from payment of fees. 

This policy of isolation has been deliberately pursued 
by the Prussian Government, and is supported by uni- 
versity authorities and the personnel of the secondary 
schools. The opposition is probably due in large part 
to the fact that, before the war, there were not nearly 
enough posts in the higher branches of the Civil Service 
and teaching profession for those who had qualified 
for them by taking a full course at secondary school 
and university. Consequently a 
teacher or a jurist, after completing his studies, might 
have to wait five to seven vears before securing a 
permanent appointment, and anv influx from elemen- 
tary schools would only intensify the ‘struggle for 
life.” However, at the outbreak of the war, the 
Government committed one tacticał error. It indulged 
in extravagant eulogies of German education, at the 
expense of the decrepit systems of France and Eng- 
land, of course, but incidentally the effect was to exalt 
particularly the elementary school and its personnel. 
The teachers were not slow to take advantage of the 
admissions in dealing with Government obstructors. 
“If the elementarv-school pupil is so superlatively 
good,” they argued, "why brand him as unfit for higher 
education, and if the elementarv-school teacher is such 
a capable and devoted individual, why class him as an 
inferior official and humiliate him by denying him some 
of the ordinary privileges of citizenship?” Govern- 
ment representatives had to perform some delicate feats 
of balancing in evolving replies which combined fervid 
praise of the elementary school with pious hopes for 
the future and intimations, more or less precise, that 
nothing more than praise need be expected for the 
present. 

The German Teachers’ Association, however, de- 
manded immediate reform, and, with the support of 
the ‘Social Democrats, inaugurated a propaganda for 
the * Einheitsschule* (‘‘common school”), the main 
object of which is “to create a great organisation, 
employing all the resources of modern psychology to 
study the children of the nation, to give evervone the 
opportunity of developing his or her special powers to 
the utmost, and thus eliminate chance from the 
mobilisation of talent.” To this end the ‘ Kinheits- 
schule” must be (a) uniform for the whole Empire; 
(b) free; (c) undenominational; (d) organised to place 
gifted children of the poorer classes on ‘the same 
fcoting with regard to secondary and university educa- 
tion as the children of the wealthy. 

While the * Einheitsschule"’ has been discussed for 
the last two vears in books and newspapers, at educa- 
tional conferences, and from the pulpits of many 
churches, the most interesting debates have been those 
in the Prussian Lower House when the Education 
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Estimates were presented. In the course of the first 
debate, in March, 1916, the demand for educational 
reform was pressed bv the Social Democrats arid the 
Progressive ‘‘ Volkspartei.” They demanded the sup- 
pression of preparatory schools (Vorschulen), which 
thev consider to be not only the chief barrier between 
the elementary and the secondary schools, but also a 
direct menace to the efficiency of German education, 
in that they pass on to the secondary schools a large 
class of pupils who are unfitted for higher education 
and who drop out—particularly after getting the * Ein- 
jahrigenzeugnis ''"—without completing any definite 
course of studies. A writer in the Pädagogische Zeit- 
ung points out that Saxony, which has no preparatory 
schools, is apparently able to exercise discrimination 
with regard to the class of pupils admitted to the 
secondary schools, and gets better results, as statistics 
relating to the terminal examination (Reifeprüfung) 
show. The following table shows the percentage of 
pupils in secondary schools who passed the terminal 
examination in 1911 :— 


Saxony. Prussia. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Gymnasium ws. = :07 5:69 
Realgymnasium e.. SOL. 338 
Oberrealschule... 397 .. 2:89 
Average pass ~.. 6:00 3:98 


The project of the “ Einheitsschule,” that elementary 
scholars who had completed their school course should 
be admitted to the secondary schools and get their 
leaving certificate in five or six years, and the proposal 
to abolish the preparatory schools, were negatived 
during the debate. But the members of the Catholic 
Centre took up the cause of the gifted elementary-school 
pupils and brought forward motions in which the 
Government was requested to make arrangements to 
facilitate their transfer to the Secondary school, to pro- 
vide some equality of opportunity between pupils of 
elementary and preparatory schools in regard to condi- 
tions of entering the secondary schools, and to give 
maintenance grants to deserving students.: All these 
motions were carried. The Prussian Minister of Edu- 
cation indicated that the probable line of reform would 
be a development of the * Mittelschule"’ as a link be- 
tween the elementary and secondary school of the 
“modern ” type (Realschule and Oberrealscule). It 
might also be possible to link up the Mittelschule 
with the Realgymnasium or the Reformschule (which 
represents 6o per cent. of the Realgymnasien), as in 
the latter school Latin is only introduced in the ‘‘ lower 
third.” He undertook to remove at once some of the 
disabilities of the elementary-school pupil, by adapting 
the entrance examination of secondary schools to the 
curriculum and methods of elementary schools, and by 
guaranteeing that the entrance class should not be filled 
in future by preparatory-school pupils, to the exclusion 
of the elementary-school pupil. : 

In June, 1916, Liberal newspapers (in Prussia) an- 
nounced that the reforms foreshadowed by the Minister 
of Education in March were to be promulgated imme- 
diatelv, and stated that the principle for which the 
elementary-school teachers had been contending—the 
admission of elementary-school pupils to higher schools 
without formal examination after three vears’ attend- 
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ance at an elementary school—had been conced: 
Such an arrangement would, of course, have puit 
elementary school on the same level as the preparite 
The reactionaries greeted the news with angry p 
tests, and finally the Education Department intere 
with an emphatic denial of its intention to introd: 
any changes of this character. 

The new regulations were published on August 30 
They dealt only with the subjects and standard 
attainment required for admission, at the age of nine 
ten, into Class VI. of the secondary school. The m: 
modifications were the elimination of much of ! 
formal grammar, and a simpler course in arithme! 
The Vorschule benefits distinctly, as less crammi 
will be required, but the Volkschule is im much í 
same position as before. 

However, in the course of the debates on the Edu 
tion Estimates in March of this vear, it was obvir 
that the Minister of Education was being forced 
act. At the beginning of the year he had addres: 
the following questions to all district inspectors— 
In what elementary-school organisations can a œ 
pupil pass into Class VI. of the secondary school wi 
out necessitating special arrangements or alterati 
in the school programme? (b) If such organisati 
do not exist, what changes would have to be m: 
in the programme to render these transfers possib 
(c) Can such changes be made without disadvan: 
to the other students? If not, suggestions should 
made for special arrangements to meet the needs 
the gifted pupil. 

In the course of his speech he further announ: 
that he was conducting an experimental schoo! 
Königsberg on the lines approved by the ** Cent: 
party, and directed attention to similar experime 
that are being made in various parts of the Empir: 
chiefly at Hamburg, Frankfort, Breslau, and Ma: 
heim. The Mannheim experiment is by far the m 
interesting. The children are admitted to the elem 
tary school at the age of six. During their first v 
at school they are classified as follows :—{1) Norm 
(2) unfit to follow ordinary curriculum; (3) backwa 
as a result, not of lack of ability, but of special circu 
stances, such as illness, debility, etc. For groups 
and (3) parallel classes are arranged. Group (2) 
mains. quite apart, the curriculum being planned otr 
four-class basis. The special course for group 
begins in the second year, and comprises six 
seven classes. The backward child is placed in 
class corresponding to his age, and coached up to > 
standard of his ‘‘normal’’ class, to which he is tra 
ferred as soon as he has made up the leeway. | 
children who are to be sent forward to the second. 
school, either at the desire of their parents, or bec: 
they have shown special ability, supplementary clas 
are provided. At the end of three years they are a 
to sit for the entrance examination of any Gymnasi: 
or Realgvmnasium and pass into Class VI. of the 
schools, the preparatory departments of which h. 
been discontinued. Also, in the upper classes of 1 
elementary school, modern languages, machine dra 
ing, and manual work are taught to those of the ct 
dren who wish to begin such special studies in prep: 
tion for their future career. 
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These changes are significant because, having once 
mied the desirability of bridging the gulf between 
mentary and higher education for thé gifted few, 
‘Government will have difficulty in keeping the new 
anvements within narrow limits, as it obviously 
irs to do. The Teachers’ Association will as- 
zily not rest content with partial measures, for, 
und their campaign for the ‘* Einheitsschule,”’ there 
go: only a strong desire for educational reform, but 
oa determination to remove keenly felt professional 
eances; and their conviction is that only by basing 
er education on the elementary schools can the 
mentary-school teachers escape from their present 
milating position. 


ECONSTRUCTION IN EDUCATION. 


lte Teachers’ Registration Council, as representa- 
eof the teaching profession, has found it. necessary 
the discharge of its duty under the Order in Coun- 
te consider proposals which have been made for 
ns and reorganisation in national education, and 
tadopted the following resolutions :— 
1) As a fundamental part of national education it 
wcessary to secure more effective care for the health 
children from infancy onwards and more ample 
mision for their physical welfare and development. 
2) It is further necessary to provide against the 
hcrawal of children under fourteen years of age 
m whole-time attendance at school and to limit very 
kiy the practice of employing such children as 
Re-earners out of school hours. : 
3) In no case should a child’s schooling be held to 
templete at the age of fourteen. Facilities for fur- 
T instruction should be provided by an increase in 
‘number of whole-time secondary schools and by 
‘establishment of part-time secondary schools of 
ming types. Attendance at one or other of these 
#s of school should be compulsory for all young 
ns up to the age of eighteen, and the employment 
any industry of young persons between the ages of 
“Wen and eighteen years, save in the case of those 
“ attend whole-time up to the age of seventeen, 
aula accompanied by a statutory limitation of 
ie ie of labour so as to provide opportunity for 
“ing a part-time secondary school for not fewer 
‘I nine hours in each week. 
= order that the nation may derive. full benefit 
re ns Capacity of its children there should be a 
ae pe ar and more equally distributed 
ae olarships and of grants for maintenance 
The re of Secondary and higher education. 
cone. Sele ules the principle of abolishing fees 
laa cols for the maintenance of which a 
inciple of ey is responsible, and also the 
ares in ee of a due number of free 
eit sane Chools which are partly maintained 
: . 
S a that the nation may receive 
adeguate general application of such a measure, 
tommo aaa of ’public secondary-school 
areas, and the ould be a statutory requirement in 
toide a supply ooo steps should be taken to 
conditions and competent teachers by improving 
Prospects of teaching work. 
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The council supports also the principle that no fees 
should be chargeable in full-time or part-time con- 
tinuation schools for voung persons between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen vears, or in other institutions 
for voluntary part-time education in cases where such 
continuation schools or institutions are maintained by 
local education authorities. 

(s) In schools of all types it is necessary to provide 
against the classes being too large to permit of that 
individual care which is indispensable to physical, 
mental, and moral development. The number of 
pupils in the classes of public elementary schools should 
more nearly approximate to that in State secondary 
schools. 

(6) These reforms in national education will require 
a large and permanent increase in the number of 
teachers professionally trained for the work. Such an 
increase necessitates material improvements in the 
salaries and prospects, including pensions and retiring 
allowances, of all grades of qualified teachers. 

(7) The function of educational administration is to 
provide opportunity. The function of the school is to 
develop a sense of obligation to the community and 
to foster individual aptitude. In order that it may 
achieve this double purpose the school should be free 
to adjust its methods of teaching and the conditions of 
its corporate life to its own needs and circumstances. 

(8) In all educational administration and in the con- 
duct of public examinations fuller use should be made 
of the services of teachers actually engaged in school 
work. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 


THE following memorandum was approved by the 
Senate of the University of London on July 18th, and 
has been transmitted to the Treasury, the Board of 
Education, the Civil Service Commission, the Com- 
mittee on Science in the Educational System of Great 
Britain appointed by the Government, and the Royal 
Society. l i 

(1) Primary and secondary education should be 
directed towards making active and useful citizens, 
and should include the development of mind and char- 
acter and instruction in the fundamental branches of 
knowledge. Literary, linguistic, mathematical, and 
scientific studies should be regarded as fundamental 
branches of knowledge, and each pupil should receive 
some instruction in all these branches. In the case 
of pupils who pursue their education beyond the age 
of sixteen, these subjects should as a rule be con- 
tinued, and public and secondary schools should not 
undertake specialised training in professional subjects. 

Opportunities for learning Latin and Greek should 
be given in one or more schools in every educational 
area. 

While it is not desirable that it should be compulsory 
on all pupils,.some form of artistic and manual train- 
ing is to be regarded as of very high importance. 

(2) The teaching of natural science (including physics 
and chemistry) should be compulsory in all secondary 
schools, both boys’ and girls’ schools. 

(3) All secondary schools retaining pupils bevond the 
age of sixteen should be capable of providing instruc- 
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tion in the science subjects of the entrance examina- 
tions of the universities up to the standard required 
for these examinations. 

(4) Special technical day schools, in accordance with 
local needs, should be “established in all industrial 
centres for boys and girls between thirteen and sixteen 
vears of age who wish tb enter the technical (includ- 
ing engineering, chemical, and artistic) industries at 
the age of sixteen. 

(5) In order to secure for science teaching the posi- 
tion to which it is entitled, and which for the benefit 
of the nation it ought to occupy, the schemes under 
which the great public schools are administered should 
“in each case contain provisions to the effect— . 

(a) That the governing body shall include a substan- 
tial number of representatives of the learned and scien- 
tific societies, and 

(b) That members of the governing body shall not 
hold office for life. 

Without such provisions, it is probable that men dis- 
tinguished by mathematical or scientific attainments 
will continue to be at a disadvantage in applying for 
appointment to headmasterships of public schools. 

Greek should not be a compulsory subject for en- 
trance scholarships to these schools, and adequate faci- 
lities (including equipment) for learning science should 
be available for, and accessible to, all their pupils. 

(6) The number of branches in which a first univer- 
sity degree can be taken should not be unduly multi- 
plied, but students who have taken a first degree in 
science should be encouraged by the institution of 
higher (M.Sc.) degrees, especially in technical branches, 
to specialise in particular branches of science, or in 
their applications to industry. 
such degrees should include some training in the 
methods of research. 

(7) The present arrangement for the selection of 
First Division clerks in the Civil Service should be 
modified so that on*every occasion an adequate pro- 
portion of those appointed must have had mathematical 
or scientific training. 

(8) In all selections for the higher administrative 
posts for the Government Departments the work of 
which is of a scientific or technical character the official 
selected ought to have received such a scientific train- 
ing as will fit him to understand the character of the 
work for the organisation of which he will be respon- 
sible. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 

A DEPARTMENTAL Committee has been appointed to 
inquire into the principles which should determine the 
fixing of salaries for teachers in secondary and techni- 
cal schools and other institutions for higher education 
(other than university institutions), due regard being 
had to such differentiation in respect of locality, duties, 
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should be improved in satticular areas or schools, 
the sources from which the amounts required for t 
purpose should be provided. The members of the c 
mittee are:—Sir H. L. Stephen (chairman), ? 
P. W. H. Abbott, Miss M. M. Allan, Miss C. R. à 
Miss S. L. Beszant, Dr. H. B. Brackenbury, Mr. W. 
Davies, C.B., Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, Mr. B. 
Fletcher, Mr. D. R. Harris, Mr. C. S. Jones, ? 
V. A. Maundella, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Pow 


[E TENDER 


-R.A.M.C., Mr. E. Reynolds,’ Mr. F. Roscoe, Mr. 


Sharp, Dr. H. LI. Snape, Miss A. T. Steele, Mr. 
Talbot, and Miss K. Wallas, with Mr. W. E. Urwi 


_H.M. Inspector, as secretary, to whom all commu 


cations should be addressed at the office of the Bo: 
of Education, Victoria and Albert Museum, Exhibit 
Road, South Kensington, S.W.7. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for a limited number 
places in the Pilcher Research Laboratory attached 
Bedford College for Women. Places are availc 
for post-graduate work in science or in arts, pref 
ence being given to research in science, and, at! 
present time, to any investigation connected with |! 


war. Applicants must state their qualifications, | 


' nature of the research, and the period for which : 


qualifications, sex, and other relevant considerations | 


as is consistent with or necessary for the organisation 
of the teaching service throughout the country on a 
system conducive to the efficiency of national educa- 
tion. The committee is not. asked to consider the 
question: of the amounts by which existing salaries 
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plication is made. Further information may be í 
tained from the Principal, Bedford College, Regen 
Park, London, N.W. í. 


Tue council of the Royal Colonial Institute, in or 
to encourage the progress of international studies 
the schools of the Empire, has revised the conditi 
of their essay competitions, and has decided to aw: 
silver and bronze medals and prizes of books, inst 
of money prizes, for the best essays sent in by boys 
girls who are pupils at schools either in the Uni 
Kingdom or in the outer Empire. There will be t 
classes, A and B. The subject for Class A (candida 
above sixteen years of age) is “A Comparison of i 
British Empire and the Empires of the Past,” and t 
subject for Class B (candidates above the age 
thirteen and under sixteen), “The Work of Da 
Livingstone as an Empire Builder.” The essays m 
be received at the Royal Colonial Institute, Nor! 
umberland Avenue, London, W.C.2, before Mar 
31st, 1918, and the regulations can be obtained fre 
the secretary. 


A SPECIAL series of preparations has just been pl:« 


~ on exhibition at the Horniman Museum, Forest Hi 


S.E., to illustrate the stages in the life-histories 
numerous insects which damage the food plants gros 
in gardens and allotments. Specimens and moù 
showing the damage done are also exhibited, ar 
means of combating the pests indicated. Copi 
of the leaflets of the Board of Agriculture dealing w: 
the insects shown may be obtained on personal apt" 
cation at the museum. 


Tue Girls’ Patriotic Union of Secondary Schw 
was established by the Association of Headmistre-* 
August, 1914. Some four hundred seconuar 
schools, public and private, are affiliated to the unio 
which is registered under the War Charities Act, 19! 
The union was founded to assist schoolgirls in makin 
the best use for their country of their powers of acii 
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vie and self-denial. So early as November, 1914, 
ny schools gave up their prizes in order that the 
nev saved might be devoted to war charities. Some- 
es material was purchased which the girls them- 
es made into garments. Active service was under- 
en in connection with the provision of hospitality 
our Belgian guests, and also for the sick and 
mded soldiers and the troops in training and at the 
t. Mending and washing were undertaken for hos- 
is; books were collected for soldiers; wither pads 
herses- Were supplied; motor-cars were utilised for 
ing convalescent soldiers for drives; even the little 
sin the preparatory classes knitted sponges and 
ed slippers. The weekly dance was turned into a 
mg-partv, and many schools gave up sweets for the 
& of the war Socks, mufflers, etc., were supplied 
w New Zealand contingents, and woollen clothing, 
co, and other comforts were sent to the Irish 
fers. A motor ambulance was presented bv one 
»' 1a the Red Cross Society. Pieces of waste land 
rculuvated, and girls in their spare time earned 
xy for war aims by gardening. Blackberrying and 
making were carried on for the benefit of wounded 
fers. Old newspapers and bottles were collected 
‘sold. Clothes were washed for the coast patrol. 
m schools have founded war savings associations 
thrift has become a habit. Last, but not least, 
sce noted the contribution of more than £75,000 
T certain schools of the union for the building and 
ipping of a set of rooms at the "Star and Garter” 
me at Richmond for soldiers and sailors totally 
bei in the war.. 
x ihe eleventh annual report of the Executive Com- 
tee of the British Science Guild the claim is made, 
lelieve justly, that the Guild is the only body which 
' æriously endeavoured to show the bearing of 
me and scientific method upon public affairs of 
N kind. That the work of the Guild, started 
‘ke years ago, has been on entirely right lines is 
ciently shown by the account given, in fhe first 
bon of this report, of recent effort in the promotion 
Kenic and industrial research. The work of the 
E 1410-17, described in the body of the report, has 
a carried out by committees for general purposes, 
dicine, the metric system, "science and the State,” 
“Sion, agriculture, and technical optics. It is 
i ae that the programme of reform outlined 
ee eee ommata before the war broke out 
ree = ee of ches programmes 
th ie ie ed in recent months. The appen- 
PE i port include, among other interesting 
e a reports of the Canadian and the 
eee branches of the Guild. But perhaps 
we eral part is the full text of the ad- 
Guild a 5 at the elevent ) annual meeting of 
ham. N e Mansion House in May last, by Lord 
oe mer e and Mr. H. G. Wells. These 
Mt h i es modest shilling charged for the 
HE ay x e obtained from the offices of the 
39 Ficeadilly, W.1. 


Di give 
kakas July the Times opened its columns to 
“non the expediency of granting to the head- 
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masters of our great public schools the right of 
nominating to Woolwich a certain number of their 
pupils without examination. This is quite a recent 
privilege, and although we are sure the heads endeavour 
to exercise their powers to the best of their know- 
ledge, it is obvious that this knowledge must be derived 
from the Army class master. Now a man who is 
teaching boys for several hours a day is not always 
the best judge of their abilities. He cannot see the 
wogod for the trees, and is apt to think more of the 
quiet plodder than of the turbulent genius. Besides, 
as was pointed out, the standard of competition has 
been so lowered since 1914 that no candidate who 
cannot qualify ought to be allowed to enter the 
Academy; for his weakness in matheniatics and 
science will only make him a nuisance while he is 
there, and if he escapes expulsion his future can scarcely 
be a happy one. Although the faith in open competition 
is not what it was twentv vears ago, yet a better scheme 
for choosing our future officers has yet to be devised. 
Surely, if the War Office needs. more cadets, it can 
take them from the top of the unsuccessful qualified 
list; or the headmasters should be allowed to nominate 
only those who have qualified in the six necessary sub- 
jects, for to gain 33 per cent. on the present papers 
should be within the powers of any future gunner or 
sapper. 


THE proposal of the India Office to grant commis- 
sions in the Army to Indians is a complete reversal 
of the policy since 1858. It is to be regarded as a 
reward for the patriotic action of India during the 
present war. The two great difficulties, as the Times 
points out, will be the selection of the candidates and 
the place of their military training. All those who 
have had to do with the teaching of Indians in this 
country will admit that among them there are far deeper 
divisions between classes than among Englishmen. 
The high-caste Indian who has been to an English 
public school makes often a charming student, readier 
and more industrious than the average English boy 
of the same age. But the lower-class Indian who 
comes to England after he is sixteen is seldom a 
success, unless he is“placed under very wise guardian- 
ship. If he is his own guardian, he treats his teachers 
with servility or arrogance; the great change in his 
surroundings makes work difficult to him, and he does 
not find it easy to make the right friends. It is clear 
that great care must be exercised in India in choosing 
the right candidates, and they should be undoubtedly 
educated in India. When they have gained their 
commissions, it might be well to attach them for 
some time to a regiment in England or in the Colonies, 
in order to broaden their outlook. 


IT is strange that Punch should be the only reputable 
journal that still insists on spelling the French slang 
name for a German as bosch. We presume the reason 
must be that the learned editor fears that boche might 
be pronounced botch. For he must be acquainted with 
the long correspondence that appeared in Le Temps 
now nearly three years ago, in which the late Emile 
Faguet, M. Paul Souday, and others proved that oche 
was a pejorative suffix, and that boche was a shortened 
form of alboche, standing for “allemand.” 
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THE London County Council lately received a gratify- 
ing report with regar1 to the making of munitions. 
The 150 instructors in woodwork—the normal peace- 
time staff—have become experts in metalwork, and 
their high abilities in the new material are an indica- 
tion of the potentialities of a skilled teaching staff. 
During the year completed on June 3oth last, more 
than thirty thousand gauges have been constructed in 
the workshops, nearly twice as many as in the previous 
vear. These workshops were at first inadequately 
equipped, but the deficiency, especially in high-grade 
grinding equipment, has been made good. The work- 
shops have been extended, and the report states that 
both accommodation and skilled staff will be adequate 
to the increased attention which must be devoted after 
the war to instruction in workshop processes and pro- 
duction. With the improved equipment of all kinds 
the Council now trains munition workers of a much 
more skilled character than during the first year, 
attention being paid to training of a specific character 
instead of a more general training as an operator in 
metal. The number of women trained has steadily 
increased. 


THE July issue of Science Progress is the first of a 
new volume. At least three of the articles contained in 
it are likely to be of real interest and value‘to the 
higher forms of schools. Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie’s 
* History in Tools,” with its sixty outline drawings, 
will fascinate many boys. It shows how ‘the spread 
of forms throughout the ancient world illustrates the 
movements of trade and of warfare, while the isolation 
of various types at the same time shows how elficient 
and self-supporting the ancient civilisations were in 
most requirements.” Mr. J. Reid Moir writes in- 
terestingly on ‘‘ Flint Implements and Palzoliths,”’ and 
Dr. Charles Davison contributes a well-illustrated ab- 
stract of Prof. Omori’s memoirs of the Sakura-jima 
eruptions and earthquakes of January 12th, 1914, 
which ‘‘are among the most important of recent con- 
tributions to our knowledge of volcanic action.” Among 
the essays is one by Dr. R. C. Macfie on some of the 
evolutionary consequences of war; the author concludes 
that the consequences will probably be ‘t very unimpor- 
tant, save the racial results produced by the more 
stringent selection of women which will follow the war 
as-a result of the decimation of men.” The section on 
recent advances in science, which enables the busy 
reader to see at a glance the most important scientific 
work which has been published during the quarter, will 
in future take first place in the journal. 


AN article in the Journal of Geography by L. B. 
Krueger, on “Shipbuilding in the United States,” 
contains an estimate of the reduction in the world’s 
merchant service due tothe war. In million tons the mer- 
chant ships totalled to fifty; five have been destroyed, 
the British commandeered nine, other belligerents 
commandeered three, interned ships amount to four, so 
that the ships léft to do the world’s ocean-carrving amount 
only to twenty-nine, which represents a reduction in the 
ratio of 5 to 3. As a result freights have gone up 
on flour fivefold, and on other provisions fourfold. 
In July, 1914, in the United States, only twelve ocean- 
going merchant vessels were being built; in March, 
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1916, the number was 300. Now the total has rez: 
370 ships, with a gross tonnage of a million ar 
quarter. The shipbuilding yards occur on the L 
ware, “the Clvde of America,” and at Boston, B 
and New York on the east; at San Francisco, 
Angeles, and Seattle on the west; and at the port 
the Great Lakes, with a chief centre at Clevel 
Recent events give a poignant interest to this Amer 
progress in the supremely British industry, the bi 
ing of ships. 


A NAVAL or a military training at H.M.A. N 
Dockyards, Sydney, on the training ship H.M. 
Tingira, Sydney Harbour, or at the Royal Nava 
Military Colleges of Australia, is open to the | 
of British parents who are domiciled in Australi: 
are native-born Australians. For the Roval Au: 
lian Navy naval apprentices must be between four 
and sixteen; seamen, signalmen, etc., may enro 
sixteen, and be trained until they are eighteen. 
then must serve for a period of seven years; c 
midshipmen must serve for twelve vears from the 
of eighteen. For the Army, candidates for com 
sions must be between the ages of seventeen 
twenty; they will spend five years in the Roval Mi 
College, and the term of service extends to seven a 
tional years. In view of the possible migratior 
Australia within the next few years, it is impor 
to chronicle these facts, which announce. the c 
mencement of a professional education in both of 
fighting services. 


AN account of “Education at Aden,” by De 
Assistant Inspector Kadri, is included in Jn 
Education for March. There are thirty-one re 
nised and aided schools, and seven unrecogr 
private schools. Assuming that 15 per cent. of 
total population is of school age, it is calculated ° 
71 per cent. of the school-age population of the Se 
ment of Aden go without any education at all. M 
of these children are Somalis, who deserve to be ¢ 
cated and trained on the right lines. The lov 
schools are primitive, where old-fashioned, incon 
tent, and poorly paid people teach by rote in wrer 
slums the Holy Koran and the humblest rudimen’: 
the three R’s. As regards what is called second 
education, the English education of bovs in A 
now terminates with the passing of the fourth or! 
standard. The bovs get a smattering of English : 
arithmetic, which enables them to do routine work 
offices, but which does them little good. It would 
a great stimulus if scholarships were established 
enable a few deserving boys to complete their hi, 
school course in Bombay or elsewhere. 


AN up-to-date summary of the wool industry 
Australia is published in the Education Gazette 
New South Wales (March). The value of the ou! 
for the season ending June, 1915, was about tw 
five millions sterling. Early in the nineteenth cent 
Spain was the great wool producer; by 1820 Germ: 
had eclipsed Spain; by 1850 Australia had beaten G 
many. Geographical conditions determine the breed 
sheep; merinos are suited to the arid western af 
of New South Wales, and Romney Marsh sheep fi 
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ur on the rainy areas near the coast, but the 


{ floks are on the tablelands, and here 
ss-breds,”” Leicesters, or Southdowns , find 
<r. Japan is steadily buying more and 
e wool from Australia; her purchases now 


unt to nearly 10 per cent. of the total Aus- 
an wool imported into Great Britain, and this 
unt is more ihan three times the quantity of wool 
h is consumed by the Australian factories, which 
' their manufactures to tweeds, blankets, and 
«is. The average prices. of wool, when sold in 
Australian wool markets, show a very marked 
xs; scoured wool is 25 per cent. dearer, greasy 
| is dearer still. Small wonder, then, that 
freights up, tonnage down, and a great demand 
Army clothing, we have to pay very enhanced 
s for our clothes. : 


x A. C. Corrix, director of education, described 
Bradford camp ‘schools in The Child (July). 
« schools, each serving a different district, have 
sn from the single one of 1914. The sites are the 
erty of the Education Committee; they are clear, 
, wind-swept fields at a considerable height above 
kvel, with soil that dries quickly; they command 
mive views. One entire department occupies the 
ind for a week during twenty weeks from May 
kX:ober. During the summer vacation the camps 
pay centres. A large marquee to hold 250 serves 
assembly hall and dining tent. There are three 
r tents, each to hold fifty. The midday meal is 
‘d-d at a penny per head, and tram fares are 
iby the committee. The total apparatus for each 
dis a notebook and a pencil. A complete syllabus 
wok has been drawn up by a committee of 
‘hers, but the head-teacher is left free to carry out 
scheme at his discretion, and with an eye on the 
ther, He, possibly, revels in the continuous pro- 
sof making up his mind as to what is to be done 
‘ag the next half-hour. A piano is put in the 
‘quee, and two long sandbeds are occupied all day 
he vounger children. ‘‘ Not the least valuable part 
he training of camp life is to enable one to make 
vest of adverse circumstances and to develop 
urce.” 


Ror. J. E. RussELL, of. Teachers College, Colum- 
University, concludes an article on ‘* Scouting 
cation” in the Chicago Education Review (June) 
parases which apply to all education. You must 
w that your business is not primarily to make 
ks. or campers, or students of Nature. All these 
means to ends: the real purpose of vour oftice as 
utnaster is to help boys to translate the Golden 
lk into concrete terms. The method you must 
ow is the simple one of fixing habits and creating 
lations that invite leadership. Be prepared to 
asure every activity, every task by its results in 
racter building. Weigh the relative value of the 
sits you can inculcate. Fix the best by repetition, 
1 strive to locate responsibility. Put on a boy’s 
ouder all the load that he can carry, increase it as 
gathers strength, and reward him according to 
3 service, Splendid as your programme is, it is 
t bevond reach of improvement. Genius gave it life, 
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and only genius can keep it alive. If it ever becomes 
formal, if your work becomes routine, if your ad- 
ministration becomes autocratic, vou will all be on the 
high road to oblivion. The call is still for men of 
vision, men with initiative, men of nerve and daring, 
men who by every test are fitted to be called ‘* good 
scouts.” 


i SCOTTISH. 


THE minute providing for the allocation of the new 
eguivalent grant has been well received in all quarters. 
The larger school boards which gathered in conference 
to consider its terms have expressed general approval 
thereof. Teachers have not yet publicly blessed the 
minute, but there can be no doubt that their whole- 
hearted support will be given to it. The Department 
must be congratulated on the boldness of its policy 
in allocating by far the largest share of the grant 
tə salaries. There were other conflicting claims, 
some of which were influentially pressed, but the De- 
partment, while recognising their merit, wisely 
determined to concentrate on the one great educa- 
tional problem of the time: the status and salary of 
the teaching profession. The appointment of a special 
committee to consider the principles upon which 
allocation should be based is further evidence of the 
desire to put the money to the best possible use, 


Ir is highly satisfactory to find that £410,000 of the 
equivalent grant has been set apart for supplementing 
the pensions of retired teachers. Many of these are 
in receipt of allowances which, in these days, can 
represent only genteel starvation. The money at the 
Department’s disposal is limited, but it is hoped some 
means may be found of increasing the sum available. 
for this purpose, and of removing the restriction 
whereby participation in the grant is limited to those 
whose pensions are less than £52 a year. 


In the House of Commons the Scottish Estimates, 
as usual, appealed only to a small section of the 
members, but it was satisfactory to find that educa- 
tion proved the main subject of discussion and at- 
tracted the largest audience. The urgent need for 
improving the status and salaries of the teaching pro- 
fession was generally recognised. Sir Henry Craik 


declared that the success of the whole educational 


system rested on them, and it was useless to have 
fine buildings and elaborate machinery unless we had 
the right type of men and women to utilise them. 
The demand for larger areas found general support, 
but there was a sharp division of opinion in regard 
to a National Council of Education. Mr. Boland 
claimed a larger share of the equivalent grant for the 
voluntary schools, but the Secretary for Scotland was 
emphatic that this could only be obtained by their 
entrance within the national system, as in England. 


THE report on education in Scotland which has just 
been issued directs attention to the serious effects of 
the war conditions on the work in schools, notwith- 
standing the efforts of teachers and managers to 
minimise the interference with education. In many 
districts regularity of attendance and efficiency of in- 


struction have been gravely affected, and the normal 
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period of school life has been curtailed. In some 
cases this is due to unavoidable causes, but in others 
it is the result of laxity in administering the attend- 
ance regulations and in granting exemptions. The 
deficiency in the staff owing to the absence of so many 
teachers on service is being met by the continuance 
in service of teachers who. had reached the age of 
retirement, the employment of married 
teachers, and the. recognition of a limited number of 
persons of good education but without regular train- 
ing as teachers. The report also directs attention to 


the increase in juvenile crimes, as evidenced by police- . 


court statistics. The causes for this must be looked 
for in the absence of parents on service, the high 
wages earned by juveniles, and in consequence the 
earlier assertion of independence of home control, 


The remedy will be found on a return to normal con-. 


ditions, when the vouthful energy may once again be 
directed into healthy channels. The average attend- 
ance of the pupils shows a decline from 752,566 in 
1914-15 to 744,469 in 1915-16. The number of ex- 
emptions from day-school attendance has risen from 
10,530 last year to 15,059. 


THE Senate of Edinburgh University has prepared 
and issued a memorandum on the subject of the re- 
vised conditions for entrance to the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice. On two points it challenges the fairness of the 
conditions so far as Scottish students are concerned. 
In the first place, it states that the fixing of the upper 
limit of age at nineteen does not suit Scottish con- 
ditions. Boys leave school usually about eighteen, 
and before going in for the examination would desire 
some university experience and preparation, To be of 
value such experience should extend at least over two 
sessions. If nineteen were retained as the upper 
limit this would be impossible, and the Senate ac- 
cordingly asks that the upper limit be made twenty. 
It further objects to the syllabus of examina- 
tion, which again it finds ignores the special con- 
ditions in Scottish schools. The basic principle of 
the curriculum in Scottish secondary schools is its 
general character. Premature specialisation is 
avoided so far as possible, and is in every case subor- 
-dinate to the requirements of a sound liberal culture. 
The proposed examination encourages specialisation, 
and, what is worse, a narrow specialisation, Educa- 
tion authorities in Scotland are not likely to scrap 
their system to mect the needs of these examinations, 
and the consequence is likely to be a serious decrease 
in the number of candidates from that country. The 
Senate accordingly asks that the conditions be revised 
to give a greater choice of options in the interests of 
general education. 


IRISH. 


THE objection raised to the rules of the Intermediate 
Board for 1918 was discussed in the House of Com- 
mons on July roth on a motion by Mr. Boland that 
the House should disapprove of the system of written 
examinations in experimental science. His argument 
was that, suddenly and without consultation with the 
schools and teachers or public bodies in Ireland, the 
Intermediate Board, a perfectly irresponsible body, had, 
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by introducing the written examinations in science, 
set the principle which had worked . satisfactorils 
sixteen vears, and was introducing a method that w 
be scouted in England or Scotland. Mr. Duke, 
reply, refused to agree to the motion. Under 
Intermediate Board remarkable advance had been m 
in the appliances for scientific instruction ani 
laboratories; the written examinations which had b 
introduced in science were at present on their trial, 
it would not be fair to stop them just now. Par 
ment had given the Intermediate Board discretio 
matters of this kind, and it was unreasonable to 
that it was incompetent for its work. If the ex; 
ence gained during the next year showed that 
change was not satisfactory, then representat? 
should be made to cause a modification. 


THE report of the Intermediate Board for tarb « 
tains a remarkable appeal to the Government fo 
reconstruction of intermediate education with an 
crease in funds. It condemns the present system 
an experience of twenty years as unfair to the schouls 
the pupils in setting up a false and demoralising ide: 
the ends of education, and as making for undue rig! 
in every direction. The appointment of inspectors 
the payment of grants for pupils between the age 
twelve and fourteen on the results of inspection 
the only modifications which have been made in 
system since it was first established. The Board th 
fore suggests (1) the abolition of the restriction wl 
makes the school grant entirely dependent on exam 
tions, and (2) the adoption of a system whereby ex 
ination and inspection should each have a share 
determining the grant. To attain these ends it favi 
the abolition of the present examinations and the : 
stitution of an examination for an “intermediate,” 
also for a “leaving certificate.” The former woul 
for pupils leaving school about the age of sixteen, 
the latter for pupils who go through a complete cot 
of secondary education. The school grant should 
based on capitation, subject to three conditions :- 
That the Board should be satisfied as to the efficie 
of the school; (2) that a reasonable proportion of 
pupils should pass the certificate examinations ; and 
that the teachers should possess qualifications ‘o 
approved by the Board. The capitation grant she 
be greater for students between the ages of sixteen i 
nineteen than for those under sixteen. The mater 
pensions should also be considered. 


Tue Board is very emphatic on the need for incics 
funds, both to augment the meagre grants to sche 
and to improve the position of the teachers. `T 
reports of the teachers’ salaries grant have shown ï 
out of 1,142 lay teachers only 398, or fewer than 33! 
cent., have salaries and security of tenure which sali 
the very modest requirements of the rules of the gr 
for duly qualified teachers, and there are fewer th 
forty assistant-masters receiving an annual salan 
£200 or more. For the purposes of secondary edi: 
tion in 1913 England and Wales received from t 
Treasury nearly £888,000, Scotland £287,000. 4 
Ireland nothing, while in England and Wales and >“ 
land the administrative charges were also defrayed | 
On the basis of population Ire!" 
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hwnd have been receiving : about £100,000 a 
ear plus the cost of administration (about £26,000). 
ince 1913-14 Ireland has received the teachers’ salaries 
rat of £40,000, which still leaves a balance of 
Mo a year due tu her from the Treasury, in addi- 
in to Ireland’s proportionate amount of the new 
rants about to be made to secondary education in 
"gland. The Board holds that this should be granted 
‘once, and, even so, the income at its disposal would 
‘miserably small compared with the sums available 
Great Britain, where the local rates give to Eng- 
ni about £2,307,000, to Scotland £813,000, and to 
‘ales £162,000, as compared with which the Irish 
vermediate Board has from all sources (exclusive of 
teachers’ salaries grant) a total income of £83,913. 
rally, the Board directs attention to two further 
ants. The funds at its disposal have decreased by 
21,000 since 1900, and, even including the teachers’ 
laries grant, the amount granted to the schools is prac- 
cally only the same as in 1900, while the amount de- 
ved to rewards to pupils has decreased from £519,313 
1100 to £6,571 in 1916. The other point is that the 
omber of pupils entering for the examinations has 
aly increased. In rgoo it was 7,608; in 1916 it was 
i170, although since 1913 pupils under fourteen have 
ten debarred from the examinations, and number now 
wre than 6,000. The Board, then, has to deal with 
wre than 17,000 pupils, as compared with 7,608 in 
Ko. 


AKED as to Ireland’s share in grants for secondary 


fication, Mr. Duke stated that this matter would be: 


talt with after the summer recess, when he proposed 
introduce a Bill, presumably on the lines of the 
ommendations of the Intermediate Board’s report. 


Mk. Dexe has secured a considerable addition to the 
m available for primary education. The equivalent 
fant proportionate to the sum granted in England 
as £584,000, and this will be entirely spent in in- 
tang the salaries of the teachers in primary schools. 
i salaries in the three grades will be increased by 
mounts varying from £13 to £30 a year, the in- 
eis be more rapid, and promotion from grade 
ae e will be facilitated, so that the position of 
“teachers will be distinctly improved. 


oe Department announces that it will award in 
ie nig a limited number of scholarships of the 
ie each, tenable at the Training School, 
baa ae enable fhe holders to secure training as 
ae alt ite and coloured embroidery. The exam- 
i siete held in Dublin on September 25th-27th, 
teat ‘on must be made to the Department not 
an September 17th. 


THe Cont WELS H : 
the Seta of Educational Authorities convened 
Wells on re Welsh Board, and held at Llandrindod 
a O aR 2nd and 3rd, may be said to have 
thich it oe in that the main business for 
aac a called was completed, though the dis- 
t the Work any minor matters of great importance 
of the proposed National Council was 


Laid 
ele A a a 
fated to a future occasion. Invitations 
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were issued to education authorities, who sent ninety 
representatives, to the University of Wales, its col- 
leges, the theological colleges and other colleges of 
university rank, and to Jesus College, Oxford, as 
well as to the intermediate and elementary schools. 
There were present seventy-one representatives of 
teachers and teaching institutions, and the thirty-four 
Welsh Members of Parliament were invited, but only 
two appeared. - The absence of the rest was severcly 
criticised: they had declined to take, as a party, any ` 
share in the econference. 


Ir was evident from newspaper indications 
during the past few weeks .and from conversations 
before the opening of the conference that there was 
considerable objection, if not organised opposition, 
to the establishment of a National Council of Educa- 
tion; this opposition came from the representatives of 
the larger towns, but was not directly voiced in the 
mectings, partly because it was made clear that no 
interference with the present powers of the local 
authoritics was intended. The attitude of the 
teachers, whose support was sought by both sides, 
also probably had a considerable influence on the 
success of the proposal, which they favoured ‘in prin- 
ciple, though there were differences of opinion as to 
the manner of election of the council. Of the draft 
resolutions given in these pages last month, the 
first, calling for the establishment of the National 
Council, was passed with slight alteration. An 
amendment asking for the appointment of a Welsh 
Minister of Education was referred to a small sub- 


‘committee to be recast overnight, and the second reso- 


lution was also left over until next morning. In the 
niorning session of August 3rd the amendment was 
brought forward and passed in this form :—*“ That 
His Majesty’s Government be respectfully requested, 
in the forthcoming Education Bill, to make provision 
for the creation of a National Council of Education 
for Wales, in pursuance of the foregoing resolution, 
and, pending the grant of complete autonomy to 
Wales, for the appointment of a Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of Education for Wales and Monmouthshire.” 

THE second draft resolution—that the council 
should be a body elected by the present education 
authorities, with provision for the representation of 
women teachers, etc.—was passed in its original form, 
the conference rejecting, by 84 votes to 32, an amend- 
ment calling for the election of the council directly 
by the people. The remaining eight amendments 
were withdrawn by consent, but will be brought for- 
ward on a later occasion. An executive committee 
was chosen to formulate a scheme for the constitu- 
tion of the council, which should be laid before the 
Prime Minister by a deputation; and to report to a 
further meeting of the conference. 


IT was now possible to go on with the proper work 
of the second session.. The first resolution (c), that 
the National Council should be able, in administering 
Imperial grants, to take local contributions into 
account, was dropped. Resolution (d), pointing out 
the disparity between education rates in England and 
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Wales, and affirming the claim of Wales to increased 
giants, was passed, having been amended by the in- 
sertion of words calling for a compulsory uniform 
basis of valuation of property for rating purposes 
throughout the country. In the third session the con- 
ference affirmed its faith in popular control of uni- 
versity education, and upheld the principle of adequate 
and direct representation of local education authorities 
oa the governing bodies of the University. An interest- 
ing debate took place on the abolition of all fees in 
secondary schools and university collegesy but the pro- 
posals were deferred as being unworkable under 
present conditions. 


A CURIOUS feature in connection with the conference 
was the previous circulation among the delegates of 
a pamphlet dealing with the matters to be discussed 
from thè ultra-nationalistic point of view; the pam- 
phiet, which was anonymous, consisted of a reprint 
ot articles that have appeared in a South Wales news- 
paper, and the only information vouchsafed to the 
conference was that it was not an official publication. 


Mtucn sympathy is felt with Principal Salmon, of 
Swansea ‘Training College, in the loss of his son, 
a ,2nd Lieut. in the oth Welsh, who is reported 
“missing, believed killed in action, July 19th.” He 
was  ceducated at Swansea Grammar School, 
Llandovery College, and Jesus College, Oxford, where 
he graduated with honours in history. He was an 
assistant-master at the George Dixon School, Bir- 
mingham, and the author of an * Economic History 
of England.” His last letter, announcing his ap-, 
proaching return on leave, and the War Office tele- 
gram giving news of his loss arrived almost at the 
same time. 


ANOTHER tragic coincidence occurs in the death of 
Lieut. Herbert Glyn Morgan, son of the headmaster 
of Pontypridd Intermediate School. He was born on 
the day of his father’s appointment to the headship 
at the opening of the school, and killed on August Ist, 
his twenty-first birthday. He died fighting with the 
utmost bravery, being with another subaltern in charge 
of the whole battalion, after the colonel and all the 
other officers had been wounded: he has been recom- 
mended for the Victoria Cross. 


THE REPORT OF' THE EDUCATION 
REFORM COUNCIL. 


, Education Reform, being the Report of the Educa- 
tion Reform Council. 215 pp. (P. S. King and Son.) 
55. net. 


THE air is thick with educational manifestoes, and 
it is well that this should be so, for there never 
was a time or an occasion when it was more neces- 
sary that all sides should be heard. Even if there 
were bewildering diversities of opinion on main educa- 
tional issues, an initial pooling of ideas would be all 
to the good. But, as a matter of fact, no such be- 
wilderment is discernible in the various essays in re- 
construction that have appeared during the past few 
months. In the May issue of THE ScHoot Wortp 
several of them were passed in review. It was found, 
of course. that where one set of recommendations was 
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vague and general another was definite and specifik 
where one was bold another was cautious and 
haps timid, and where one concerned itself main 
with financial and administrative reform anot 
placed the stress upon the more subtle problen 
that confront the thoughtful teacher. But whe 
the reports of different educational bodies dea 
with the same problem, they were as a rule unar 
mous in principle, and sometimes even in detail. 2 
are agreed, for example, that the period of compt 
sory full-time attendance at school should be extend 
at least to the age of fourteen, that there should’ 
compulsory part-time attendance for at least thr 
years afterwards, that the position and prospects 
teachers should be improved, and that improv 
arrangements for the physical welfare of childs 
should be made. 

Though we cannot afford to neglect the systematis 
views of anv competent educational body, there a 
reasons why a special value should be attached tot 
report of the Education Reform Council. In point 
comprehensiveness, the only scheme that bears cor 
parison with it is that of the Workers’ Education 
Association, to which also, but for different reasor 
a special value should be attached. The strength 
the latter lies in the fact that it expresses the intense 
earnest convictions of a body in which the profession 
element does not predominate, and which is not di 
posed to limit its view to what seems practicable 
the moment. The strength of the Education Refor . 
Council’s report lies in the fact that on the whole it 
the work of distinguished experts, who are well awa 
of the detailed bearings of every recommenditn 
they make, and who are able to give closely reason. 
statements in support of those recommendations. T 
reader should be warned that the mere reading of t 
summary programme of the Reform Council, witho 
attention to the reports of the several committees, w 
give quite an insufficient idea of the work done a 
the views formed by the council. The committees ¢ - 
administration, university and higher technical wor 
the training of women, secondary-school curricul 
elementary-school curricula, the training and status 
teachers, the school medical service, character trai 
ing, and examinations all present reports which a 
invariably interesting, and in some cases extreme. 
valuable. 

Within the limits of a brief review it would, | 
course, be impossible to traverse the whole of tt 
ground thus marked out. We can only select a fe 
topics for special notice. With regard to the cun 
culum of part-time continuation schools, we note tha 
whereas the Workers’ Educational Association adv 
cates purely general or liberal instruction, and whereé 
the National Union of Teachers admits only * an ind | 
trial or commercial bias” between the ages of fourtee 
and eighteen, the Reform Union points out, surel 
with much cogency, that the line between what! 
liberal and what is vocational is not so easily drawt 
There are vocations and vocations; and whether 
course of instruction shall be partly vocational or nt 
should depend upon whether the future occupatd 
does, or does not, provide a study of sufficient cultur 
value. Really of a piece with this argument 1s tha 
of another committee on the reform of universit 
curricula. On one hand we have the ideal of a libera 
education in the old sense which has dominated th 
public schools and other secondary schools, and ti 
some extent the universities. On the other we hat 
the ideal of a technical training with a view to imme 
diate utilitv. The committee thinks it reasonable % 
conclude that the fundamental method of the ° 
system is faultv, and that “the assumption that 4 
technological training cannot also be liberal i$ 5 
valid.” This conclusion represents a view which has 
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t be seriously reckoned with in our efforts at 
astruction. 
vw of the most striking and valuable documents 
re volume under review is the report of the com- 
te on "elementary and further education.” The 
mittee holds that, on grounds both of. adminis- 
ve convenience and of psychological propriety, 
ace of eleven and a half or twelve should be re- 
elas epochal. The whole school period is there. 
“regarded as falling into three stages, of which 
scond and third are especially closely reiated.” 
æ are (a) the primary period, the stage of elemen- 
education proper, from the age of six to eleven 
a half or twelve; (b) the intermediate period, from 
aand a half or twelve to fourteen; (c) the final 
‘of part-time attendance, from fourteen to eighteen. 
great question here is whether the middle period 
i be closely organised with the primary period, 
å now the case in our elementary schools; or 
ir it should be organised with the final period 
ke new institutions which must be created. If 
lbrmer course is adopted, the work of the senior 
è in the elementary schools must be thoroughly 
wuled and reorganised. There are strong reasons 
piferring the latter course, but it may prove 
acicable, especially in urban areas. In country 
xts, however, the way is clearer for ending. the 
iv elementary education at twelve, and keeping 
part of the course mainly in the hands of women; 
establishing: central schools receiving their pupils 
race of eleven and a half or twelve from a group 
mributory villages, and retaining them during. the 
e of the post-primary period. 
e leave this report with regret, so full is it of 
l things which we should like to quote or refer to. 
xrs of Dr. Whitehead’s recent book on ‘The 
ansation of Thought". will expect to enter a 
mand healthful atmosphere when they turn to the 
n of his committee on examinations, and their 
tations will not be disappointed. Nor must we 
.to mention Dr. Garnett’s foreword, in which he 
ans the general scope of the report, and compares 
dings with the plan outlined by Mr. Fisher in 
wmorable speech. To the Education Reform 
“il and its officers, and to the officers of the 
wus sectional committees, the educational world 
a to be grateful for the sincere and solid work 
ù has been put into this report. 


E CURRICULUM OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


he Public School System in relation to the Coming 
uct for National Supremacy. By V. S. Bryant. 
h a preface by. Lord Rayleigh. 78 pp. (Long- 
$.) Is. 6d. net. 


(SING the past few months considerable attention 
“sen given in these columns to the various 
ee ational reform that have been put for- 
irae 2 oon very comprehensive. in their scope. 
He atk volume before us, published under the 
ak Ng y ell-known Committee on the Neglect 
a r. V. S. Bryant addresses himself to the 
i ad E aan subject of the public-school curri- 
T ın natural connection therewith, the 
nine ha i in preparatory schools. Even if it did 
a oe by Lord Rayleigh’s impres- 
kien ve sie ook would obviously claim atten- 
ne iS educational views the writer is an 
l add, a worthy, disciple of 
‘tthe somewhat rare com- 
experience in commercial and 
t home and abroad, together 


Ley edged, and, we wil 
n and he has had 
fion of several years’ 
“lal spheres, both a 
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with ten years’ insight into education and methods at 
one of the great public schools of this country.” 

Let us all clearly understand that Mr. Bryant’s 
theme, though restricted in its scope, is of no less than 
national importance. Whilst present social conditions 
last, it will remain broadly true, as he says, and as others 
have said before him, that the public schools under- 
take “the early training of those who are destined to 
become the statesmen and professional men of the 
future, the leaders of industry and the masters of 
men.” The public school cannot, therefore, claim to 
be a sort of sacred object, upon which the outsider 
may not lay his unholy hands. If the products of the 
public schools are to be, in the future as in the past, 
the ‘‘masters of men,” the kind of education given 
in the public schools is a matter of vital concern to the 
intelligent man-in-the-street, and not merely to a 
governing and professional caste. If the coming demo- 
cracy answers our hopes and expectations, the public 
schools must either mend their wavs or else lose much 
of their influence. 

Mr. Bryant is no rabid advocate of science. He 
argues his case temperately and reasonably, and upon 
an appropriate basis of fact. We are, indeed, inclined 
to regret his assertion that sclence—t.e. physical science 
—furnishes “the indispensable training of the mind." 
The training of the mind is an affair of method, and 
it is both possible and desirable to introduce scientific 
method into the teaching and learning of the so-called 
humanities. We should have been better satisfied if he 
had based his plea upon the simple ground that the 
elementary facts and principles of science are so essen- 
tial to the proper conduct of life that they ought to 
enter into everybody's general education, and that 
specialised training in science ought to be as accessible, 
and as much encouraged, as specialised training in 
anything else. Nothing is gained by trying to make 
out that physical science furnishes an altogether unique 
and superior “training of the mind.” Spencer tried to 
make this out. Huxley did not. And everyone knows 
which of them was the wiser and the saner advocate. 

But one may cordially accept a conclusion without 
binding oneself to all the arguments adduced in support 
of it, and the practical case made out by Mr. Brvant 
is surely irrefutable, except, of course, that opinions 
may very well differ as to certain details. The pre- 
paratory-school curriculum, as is well known, is domin- 
ated by the requirements of the public-school scholar- 
ship examinations. The present curriculum, as shown 
by an average of thirty-two schools, assigns, out of 
254 hours per week, 7 hours to Latin, § to French, 2 to 
English, 54 to mathematics, 32 to Scripture and history, 
and 2 to geography.’ History, geography, and divinity, 
considering the time spent on them, are very well 
taught; English is most seriously neglected; the teach- 
ing of mathematics is not on sufliciently practical lines; 
drawing and manual work come in only as hobbies 
if there is time for them, whilst elementary science and 
music are conspicuous by their absence. Briefly, Mr. 
Bryant suggests that the second language, Latin, 
should be postponed until the boy is thirteen vears 
old, and that the time thus made available should be 
devoted to pursuits, now neglected or ignored, which 
are far more suitable for young boys. 

As for the public school, as soon as a boy reaches 
its classical side ‘‘he becomes entirely a specialist, 
and his general education is completed at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen,” with the result that ‘the general 
public has no conception of the terrible waste of the 
finest material in the world which is taking place in 
the workshops of the public schools,” for ‘‘ certainly not 
more than 10 per cent. ever reath the stage of real 


1 In cases where Greek is begun before the age of thirteen, this is prac- 
tically always done at the expense of mathematics. 
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appreciation of the language and literature of Greece 
and Rome.” This premature and inettective specialisa- 
tion Mr. Bryant would sweep entirely away, and would 
substitute “a perfectly general education for all up to 
sixteen to sixteen and a half vears."" That Mr. Bryant 
here stands on firm psychological ground is illustrated 
by the fact that the very same view is widely held 
even as regards the children of the masses in their 
continuation schools, though there is far greater reason 
in their case for early specialisation. 

Into the details of Mr. Bryant's plans for a con- 
structive policy we have not space to enter, and indeed 
it would scarcely be fair to do so. He has done a real 
service in putting so clearly and concisely the issues at 
stake. We hope the book will be widely read, for in 
frank and general discussion lies the chief hope, so 
well expressed by Lord Rayleigh, “that the next 
generation of English public-school bovs will have more 
to show for their time spent in school than could be 
claimed for ours.’’- 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


La France: French Life and Ways. By G. Guibillon. 
276 pp. (Dent.) 2s. 6d. net.—This is an excellent 
© book. It treats of much that may be found in works 
on French daily life, but it deals with its material in 
an interesting way and in a readable style. The re- 
viewer has never met with a book on similar lines that 
he could read through with the pleasure he has read 
this. Illustrations enhance the value of the text. In- 
formation will be found on a host of topics, from 
Chamonix to Hyères, from la Bourse to le ‘* Courbet,” 
and from un agent de ville to un lit breton. There is 
a useful phonetic vocabulary and a good index. Cer- 
tainly a book to recommend to enyone seeking a 
modern book on France written in present-day French. 


A Rapid French Course for Students in Evening 
Classes, Privaie Students, and Others. By Randall 
Williams and Walter Ripman. 235 pp. (Dent.) 
2s. 6d. net.—This new course is designed for learners 
of, more mature years who would find the contents of 
a book, written for children, wearisome. It is a 
Dent’s course grown up and illustrated. One finds 
materials well arranged, a useful liste de mots (with 
pronunciation indicated), grammar, and exercises at 
reasonable intervals. In spite of all that has been so 
well done for them, it is not unlikely that learners of 
seventeen and upwards will be wearied by the rather 
heavy conversation of M. Bayard and his frjends, even 
though it is broken by les aboiements joyeux de Castor. 


Classics. 
Homeri Opera. Tomus iii., Odyssey i-xii. Re- 
cognovit T. W. Allen. Editio altera. (Clarendon 


Press.) Paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s.—This is a 
new edition of Mr. Allen's Homer in the Oxford 
Classical Texts. It is ten years ago that classical 
scholars had first to thank Mr. Allen for having ful- 
filed the pious wish of Ludwich—that some one would 
carry on the work begun by him, and finish the col- 
lation of the seventy odd MSS. of the Odvszey in the 
libraries of Europe—and Mr. Allen has already at- 
tained a European reputation on things Homeric; but 
we may take the appearance of this new edition as 
an occasion to tender our appreciation of his continual 
labours, and also to express once more our sense of the 
greatness of the debt of all classical scholars to the 
Oxford University Press for the production of such 
splendid texts at such a reasonable price. This is not 
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the place in which to review the details of Mr. 5 
latest researches. Let it‘only be said that he h: 
lated two new MSS., one of which is added - 
family d, and the other goes with two other re-ins 
MSS. to form a new family s; Messrs. Grer.fc 
Hunt’s researches upon the Egvptian papyri, t 
the crop is not so rich for the Odvssey as it w 
the Iliad, yet yield four additions to the codicum ; 
In his new preface Mr. Allen discusses the prir 
which he has followed upon such things a 
digamma, genitives in -o0, and the omission or 
tion of the augment, etc. 


M. Annaei Lucani de bello civili. Lib. viii. I 
by J. P. Postgate. cxii+146 pp. (Cambridge 
versity Press.) 3s. net.—Although one of th: 
Press Series, this is no mere school book, but a dé 
and scholarly presentation of a somewhat reci 
author. This is obvious enough from the introd 
matter, which is in bulk almost one-half of 
volume; the notes, though extensive—as is, in 
inevitable when dealing with so abstruse and cr: 
a writer as Lucan—are yet remarkable for thei 
ciseness and relevancy. In spite of the fact that 
Postgate has had in mind both schoolbevs 
maturer scholars, he has yet kept his notes st 
pertinent, and he is to be congratulated upon the 
mentary alone. But it is the introductory n 
which forms the chief feature of this volume. It 
very reasonably with such things as Lucan’s hi 
cal credibilitv, his relation. to other chroniclers. 
and brings out in a very well written historical s 
the full psychologically dramatic nature of the Po 
story. There are excursuses on the route of his 
and other interesting points, together with a ci 
apparatus remarkable for its instructive comn 
Whether for Sixth Form boys at school (and thev « 
to read this eighth book) or for the Lucan scholar 
edition is indispensable. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus: A Selection fron 
Meditations of. Translated by J. E. Jennings. x 
131 pp. (Blackie.) 2s.—Mr. Jennings has 
translated a selection, equivalent to about ha 
the original in bulk, from the “Meditations,” wit 
object of setting forth what he calls the ‘* social s 
of the Stoicism of Marcus Aurelius. That fa 
(dare we say overrated?) book is one on whict 
“selector ” may justly try his hand—we wonder 
manv have read the whole without tedium—and 
Jennings has made his selection with great care 
scrupulousness. But we think that he has spoilt 
benefit which he might otherwise have bestowed ' 
the English reader by overloading his pages 
footnotes and cross references. Many pages hav 
many as twenty, and it may well be imagined tha 
effect of so many numerals jotted about the text 
not enhance the charm of an author whom we cdi 
to having always found somewhat insipid. 
and that is not Mr. Jennings’s | 
in anv case. There is a short, but adequate. n 
duction, which treats of the relations of Ma 
Aurelius to his age and predecessors, and of the gef 
doctrines of Stoicism. ; 


The Compleat Schoolmarm. By Helen Ham 
1oo pp. (Blackwell.) 2s.—The writer of this 
verse-squib would probably not wish to be taken 
ously; why, then, has she in her dedication and 
opening and the closing "verses" struck so p 
touslv solemn a note? It is lan Hav who calls $ 
mastering the worst paid and the best rewarded 
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on, and a good deal of the pity which the comfort- 
fartune-hunter pours over teachers, men and 
en, is wasted; their own self-pity comes generally 
ı the square pegs. For some, no doubt, this amus- 
skit upon the harried, learned, myopic, college- 
monstrosity is fact,and it will make them wince. 
scenes, classroom, hockey field, ‘dance, prize- 
are ludicrous but faithful photographs, and among 
fervid, phantom-pursuing crowds flit Girton and 
nham and their Oxford sisters. Si quis mihi 
sius aula. In a mystic circle on the cover ‘of the 
.run the words :— 
“That motley drama, oh! be sure, 

It shall not be forgot, 

With its phantom chased for evermore 

By a crowd that seize it not, 

Through a circle that ever returneth 

Into the self-same spot. 

With much of madness and more of sin 

And Horror the end of the Plot.” 
viihstanding these "prave ’ords,’’ Miss Hamilton's 
tmanese, abridged, will delight some common- 
3, and perhaps a stray Sixth, Form where 
chine-made” girls set the tone of the machine. - 


kerdeen Mac. By C. R. Johns. 99 pp. (Jarrolds.) 
\d.—This is a brightly written story of a dog. All 
overs will appreciate it, though the young may 
sent the too evidently didactic purpose. It is 
otest against all experiments with animals, whether 
‘are carried out in the laboratory or by the trainer. 
inot so poignant as the studies by Willy in ‘‘La 
ichez les bêtes "°; but these are very much for the 
t Anvone can find interest in Mr. Johns’s racy 


y. 
History. 

Notebook of Mediaeval History. By C. Ray- 
W Beazley.  viii+224 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 
%:.—The notes given in this handy book of refer- 
t cover the period A.D. 323-1453. They are divided 
) twenty-seven sections, corresponding to short 
ological divisions of the 1130 years surveyed. In 
d section a few notable ‘general points ™ are in- 
ted, and then there follows a dated summary of 
most important events of the years included in 
section. Students of the history of the Middle 
s will find this little volume very serviceable. Not 
yill it remind them of the dominant facts in the 
teal development of Europe from the fall of 
man paganism to the fall of Christian Byzantium; 
ill also tell them much that in all probability they 
it know of the literature, art, and general civilisa- 
1 of medieval Christendom. In modest and un- 
“entious form it gives evidence of wide and catholic 


ation, 
Weien Man and His Forerunners. By H. G. F. 
well, xii+18ọ pp. (Bell:) 7s. 6d. net.—This is 
mportant and profoundly interesting book. Its 
® Is indicated by its sub-title, viz. ‘‘A Short Study 
luman Species, Living and Extinct.” It dis- 
Foren origin of the human race and its increasing 
m uation from kindred mammalian species. It 
“arises the evidence for the former existence of a 
ne paths Neanderthal type—which, from 
oe : cannot ‘be even guessed, has wholly dis- 
sell as rom the earth. It describes, from archxo- 
| nekaa the culture of the other men of the 
We loft neo who dlso, in. Mr. Spurrell’s opinion, 
bn, ho toe desceridants. The most fascinating sec- 
Neolithic.” is that which treats of the civilisation 
prre, ap oan and his modern successors. Mr. 
kilis ee eons are disquieting and monitory. 
feneraey it appears, brings physical and moral 
` racy. Hitherto the degeneracy has been coun- 
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tered and corrected by periodic incursions of unspoiled 
barbarians. Now, however, civilisation, with its at- 
tendant evils, is penetrating every part of the world, | 
and there are no longer any noble savages left to act - 
as saviours of mankind. Mr. Spurrell is delivered 
from pessimism only by taking refuge in agnosticism ; 
we cannot know what new correctives and restora- 
tives the future may produce; -the human race has 
survived many foes in the past, it may therefore sur- 
vive civilisation. 

Notes on European History. By.D. L. Lipson. 
40 pp. (Blackie.) 1s. net.—These notes, specially in- 
tended for ‘Army candidates, relate to the three 
centuries 1600-1900. They take the eight most impor- 
tant movements of the period, beginning with the 
decline of Spain and ending with the expansion of 
Russia, and present in tabular form the causes, pro- 
gress, and results of each in turn. ‘They constitute, in 
short, a cram-book, and if taken by themselves without 
supplementary reading, they can fulfil no more lofty 
purpose than to enable a candidate with a memory 
to deceive an examiner without perception. If, how- 
ever, they are used by a conscientious student, they 
can be made to serve the useful end of fixing attention 
on the main essentials of a number of cardinal his- 
torical events. 


The History Teacher’s Magazine. Vol. viii., 
Nos, 1-5, January-May, 1917. (Philadelphia: The ' 
McKinley Publishing Company.) 20 cents each num- 
ber.—Each volume of the History Teacher’s Magazine 
contains ten monthly parts; none are issued for July 
and August. We have before us the first half of 
vol. viii. The special. feature of this section is the 
inclusion of two long and valuable reports; one, in the 
January issue, giving the findings of a committee 
appointed to consider the place of social studies in 
secondary education; the other, in the April number, 
summarising the proceedings of a conference held to 
discuss the scope and method of the general -college 
course in history. The Committee on Social Studies 
strongly emphasises the civic aim of education; it 
should have for its "conscious and constant purpose 
the cultivation of good citizenship.” The committee 
also exalts the place of history in civic education: 
“history to be of value in the education of the boy or 
girl must function in the present.” The idea is sound, 


although it is expressed in technical jargon. The 
Conference on College Courses comes to a 
general agreement that the proper foundation 


for a university study of history is a thorough 
grounding im medieval and modern Europe; only 
one important opinion ‘was expressed in favour of 
concentration upon English history (for American 
students), and that on the curious and interesting 
ground that English history is really European history 
conveniently restricted geographically. As to method, 
considerable divergence of view was manifested: Prof. 
Hayes, of Columbia, condemned lectures, and advo- 
cated ‘tthe quiz”; Prof. McDonald, of Indiana, with 
memories of the inspiring courses of the great Har- 
vard teachers, Haskins and Emerton, in his mind, 
spoke a strong word for the lecture method as em- 
ployed by the masters. The February issue contains 
a useful discussion of the educational value of history. 
In the Mav number an estignate is attempted of the 
influence of the war on history teaching in Europe; 
it appears that in America, as in Britain, attention 
has been directed in an unprecedented degree to the 
history of Europe in the nineteenth century. 


Geography. 
Poland as a Geographical Entity. By W. Nalkow- 


ski. Preface by J. Fairgrieve. 63 pp. Map. (Allen 
and Unwin.) 6d. net.—This booklet is one of the 
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publications of the Polish Information Committee. 
Poland is transitional; there East meets West; the 
steppe farmer, the Eastern (Greek) Churchman, the 
Slav of the east meets the coal-fed factory worker, 
the Western (Roman) Churchman, the Teuton of the 
west. There the wide plain of the continental east 
narrows to the great coastal plain at the base of the 
peninsular west; there one vear the winter is mild and 
British, another year it is severe and Asiatic. On 
this view of the environment, the author bas@s his 
interpretation of the Polish character; torn by the 
constant struggle in opposite directions, the Pole is 
careless of the morrow, disinclined for systematic 
work, frivolous, and lives from hand to mouth. Can 
such a people become a nation under such conditions ? 
The author believes that, awakened to-day to a fierce 
passion by their past and present history, the Poles 
can accomplish such a feat. We are inclined to 
agree, but with one proviso, that there shall be peace: 
then the Pole will gain from his “transitional” 
situation. 


Philip’s Record Atlas. Maps, 128 pp. Index, 128 
pp. (Philip.) 6s. net.—This is a cheap atlas, and with 
its index provides a handy means of following the for- 
tunes of the war. The colour-scheme is political, and 
serves readily to distinguish the areas of the several 
countries. Physical features are not very well treated, 
since the symbol for mountains is the old-fashioned 
caterpillar, and the maps are in some cases over- 
loaded with fine lines which tend to obscure the rivers. 
By an ingenious arrangement of colours, distances from 
London are indicated in terms of the hours necessary 
for the journey, and there are very clear maps of both 
the Western and Eastern theatres of war. 


Science and Technology. 


Advanced Text-book of Magnetism and Electricity. 
By R. W. Hutchinson. Two volumes. 372, 468 pp. 
(Clive.) 8s. 6d. net.—This is a new edition, rearranged 
and largely rewritten, of Dr. Stewart’s ‘‘ Higher Text- 
book of Magnetism and Electricity.” The sequence of 
the main sections has been altered to magnetism and 
electrostatics, which form vol. i., and electrodynamics 
in vol. ii. The scope of the book is that of the final 
degree examinations of the universities. In all sec- 
tions the text has been brought well up to date. The 
last four chapters of vol. ii. are devoted to electric 
oscillations, electromagnetic waves, and wireless tele- 
graphy; the passage of electricity through a gas; 
radio-activity; and to electronic theories and the new 
physics. These chapters are well written, and they 
contain much information in comparatively small 
space; it is probable that the author here felt more 
freedom to write independently of the earlier text-book. 
It is unfortunate that so manv of the old diagrams 
reappear in this new edition; they do not do justice 
to the text, and obsolete diagrams tend to make a 
book unattractive. Instructions for numerous experi- 
ments have been added, and in several parts it is 
evident that the practical or experimental side of the 
subject has received much consideration. 


Elementary Science for Engineering Apprentices. By 
W. McBretney. vit74_pp. (Longmans.) — 1s.—In 
this little book the author has endeavoured to provide 
for the needs of engineering apprentices attending the 
second of the two preliminary technical evening 
courses, and to place in the hands’ of the two types of 
teacher in charge of these courses—the secondary- or 
elementary-school teacher and the engineering 
draughtsman—a book which may enable each better 
to understand the other’s point of view. The book 
opens with simple measurements and mensuration, and 
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then treats of mass, weight, density, and the presst 
gases. The composition and .resolution of fẹ 
moments, and the centre of gravity are then dealt| 
and are followed by sections dealing with expa 
due to heating, temperature, and change of | 
The book contains many illustrations, several of ¥ 
could be improved by reproduction to a larger 
on better paper. There is a set of exercises for h 
work at the end of each chapter, but no answer 
given. Suitable experiments are included, an 
note and approve of the author’s opinion that heu 
methods may easily be overdone, and that he ha 
attempted too much in this direction. The boc 
bound in paper covers, but we are afraid that tt 
scarcely endure the handling to which it will be 
jected by the average engineering apprentice. 
contents are sound, and treated in a manner like 
interest the students for whom it is intended. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Directory of Women Teachers, 1917. 424+: 
133 pp. (Year Book Press.) 10s. 6d. net. 

The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools), 
liii+ 632 pp. (Year Book Press.) 5s. net. 

A hearty welcome will be extended by all educat 
workers to this third issue of ‘‘ The Directory of W 
Teachers.” It is four years since the last editior 
peared, and it may be reasonably expected that 
modest hope expressed in the editor’s preface as ! 
future circulation will be more than realised, for 
only should every school, education office, and e 
tional association purchase a copy, but the vo 
should also find a prominent place in every refer 
library. The directory gives particulars of more 
10,000 women teachers, and provides the most | 
prehensive list of secondary schools for girls avai. 

The new issue of the “ Year Book ” has been re\ 
and brought up to date. It provides an excellent re 
of all matters of interest to parents, schoolmistre 
and girls in connection with secondary education. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISH) 
DURING JULY, 1917. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 


“En Campagne.” By Marcel Dupont. 1o 
(Harrap.) 1s. gd net. 

De Beaumarchais: ‘‘Le Mariage de Figa 
Edited by E. F. Langley. 262 pp. (Oxford Unive: 


Press, American Branch.) 4s. net. 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 
“War Speeches, 1914-1917.” Edited bv B. 
Ginsburg. 226 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. n 
“A Contemporary Short Story.” By Harry 
Baker. 288 pp. (Harrap.) 5s. net. 
“English Extracts and Exercises.” F. 
Pritchard. 256 pp. (Harrap.) 2s. net. 


History. 

“Portugal, Old and Young: An Historical Stu: 
By G. Young. 350 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 5s. | 
**A Handbook of Modern European History.” 
S. E. Maltby. 128 pp.+folded charts. (Head! 

Is. 6d. net; interleaved, 2s. net. 

‘*Green’s Short History of the English People 
School Use.” Part iv. ‘Epilogue, 1815-1914.” 
Alice Stopford Green. (Macmillan.) 2s. 6d. 

‘Handbook of Civics for Australia and New 2 
land.” By F. Thorn and E. Rigg. 122 pp. (Oxf 


University Press.) 2s. 


By 
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Geography. 
: Macmillan’s Geographical Exercise Books.” - With 
wstions by B. C. Wallis. Key to V., “Asia and 
sstralasia.”” 48 pp. (Macmillan.) 2s. 6d. net. 
' Philip's Record Atlas.” 130 pp. (Philip.) 6s. 


Mathematics. 


‘Introductory Algebra.” By Wm. Farquharson. 
cpp. (Harrap.) With Answers, 2s. net; without 
‘swers, Is. 6d. net. 
Practical Book-keeping.”’ 
rman.) 5s. net. 


Science and Technology. 


science and Industry: The Place of Cambridge 
any Scheme for their Combination.” (The Rede 
cure, 1917.) By Sir Richard T. Glazebrook. iv + 
op. (Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 6d. net. 
“Naval Architecture.” - Part i. By J. E. Steele. 
umbridge Technical Series.) vi+142 pp. (Cam- 
ge University Press.) 5s. net. 
“Chemistry in the Service of Man." By Prof. 
»xander Findlay. Second edition. (ILongmans.) 
» ner. 


‘The Flying Book. 


By G. Johnson. 430 pp. 


The Aviation World Who’s 


hu and Vade-Mecum Industrial Directory. 1917.” 
agmans.) 35. 6d. net. 
“Sail Conditions and’ Plant Growth.” By Dr. 


cwurd J. Russell. Third edition. 
od. net. 

‘A Class Book of Organic Chemistry.” By, Prof. 
B. Cohen. viii+344 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d. 
“A Text-book of Practical Physics.” Parts i. and 
. Properties of Matter ”; “Heat.” By Dr. H. S. 


len and H. Moore. (Macmillan.) 4s. net. 


(Longmans.) 


Pedagogy. 
“The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages.” 
v Harold E. Palmer. 336 pp. (Harrap.) 10s. 6d. 
er 


“The Public School System in relation to the 
eming Conflict for National Supremacy." By V. 
«mour Bryant. With a Preface by Lord Rayleigh. 
“ngmans.) 3s. 6d. ret. . 


“Examination Papers for Scholarships and Exhibi- 
: in the Colleges and Universities of Cambridge, 
‘ember, 1916-March, 1917": Ixxxil.: *'Mathc- 
“lcs and Mechanical Sciences,” 64 pp.; Ixxxiii. : 
P 88 pp.; Ixxxiv. : ‘‘ Modern Languages and 
o 82 pp.; Ixxxv.: “ Natural Sciences," 76 pp. 
“ridge University Press.) 1s. 6d. net each. 

on y of Cambridge Higher Local Examina- 
tapers, June, 1917.” 164 pp. (Cambridge Uni- 
‘taty Press.) 2s, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi.” Edited, with 


Ni N 3 > 
Camb and Introduction, by W. Emery Barnes. 
noridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.) Ixxvit+ 


ia ie (Cambridge University Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 

ANegulations for Responsions, 1917-1918." 16 pp. 
| oon Press.) 6d. net. 
326 nock Three Times.” By Marion St. John Webb. 
ie (Harrap.) ss. net. 
Wend ing Deeds by Btitish Airmen." 


‘West Aab (Harrap.) 3s. 6d. net. 


By Eric 


SS pp. ( Folk Tales.” By W. H. Barker. 
Robin arrap.) 7s. 6d. net. . 

Harrap.) oe By Charles Wilson. 160 pp. 
“De i r ne 

Words aae By Katherine Merriman. (Harrap.) 

25. 6d. nee 6d net; with notes and music for songs, 
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"Thomas A. Edison, His Career and Adventures.” 


220 pp. (Harrap.) 3s. 6d. net. 

“The World of States.” By C. Delisle Burns. 
160 pp. (Headlev.) 2s. net. j 

“ Outlines of Political Economy.” Bv Prof. S. J. 
Chapman. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 


(Longmans.) 6s. net. 

“The Runaway Airship and other Stories.” (In 
Pitman’s Shorthand.) 96 pp. (Pitman.) rs. 

“The Girls’ School Year Book, 1917.” (The Official 


Book of Reference of the Association of Head Mis- 
tresses.) Twelfth year of issue. liv+634 pp. (Year 
Book Press.) 5s. net. 

“The Directory of Women Teachers, 1917.” li+ 


880 pp. (Year Book Press.) 10s. 6d. net. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves. responstble for 
the opinions expressed in letters which appear in 
these columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any 
article ‘or review printed in THE SCHOOL WORLD, 
will be submitted to the contributor before publica- 
tion, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together, 


A Defect in Education. 


I READ with great pleasure the letter of Mr. Fred 
Charles, of the City of London College, in the issue 
of THe ScuooL Wortp for January, 1917, dealing 
with “A Defect in Education," and also ‘the reply 
to that letter from Mr. M. S. Nateson, of the Hindu 
Secondary School, Trichinopoly, S. India, published 
in the June number of your magazine. 

I agree with Mr. Nateson that the question raised 
by Mr. Charles is one ‘“‘which every schoolmaster 
should make an honest attempt to answer"; and | 
venture to give some reasons why, after ten or more 
years of schooling, many children leave school un- 
interested, without any desire to know, and without 
any capacity to learn, the * whys and wherefores"' of 
everything thev see—a desire and a capacity they 
invariably manifested bv asking no end of questions | 
before their school-life began. 

There is no doubt about it that the children in the 
infant class of our schools—so far as my eighteen 
years’ experience as a headmaster of an elementary 
school has enabled me to discover—ask more questions 
in class, and even out of school, than the grown-ups 
do; and one reason for it, I think, is that the latitude 
given to the infants is not given to the grown-ups, 
because, as Mr. Nateson correctly observes, **manv 
parents and more teachers assume an attitude of 
terrorism towards young children in trivial matters, 
so that a feeling of fear is early created in the 
children’s minds, and children gradually begin to 
shrink from asking questions.” i 

Moreover, I remember, as a boy I was made to 
feel that it is rudeness for children to be constantly 
asking their elders questions. The idea still prevails 
among many parents and teachers that it is so; and 
children are often checked when they ask questions 
disconcerting to parents and to teachers who often 
have not the ability to give suitable or satisfactory 
answers. 

So far as British Guiana is concerned, not onlv 
is the children’s natural desire to inquire into the 
“whys and wherefores"’ of things squelched by 
parents in their homes, and chilled at school by 
teachers who are incapable of satisfying their 
curiosity, but that desire is seriously discouraged by 
the nature of the curriculum, which gives encourage- 
ment to cramming and over-pressure, by the method 
of teaching adopted, by the stvle.of. the annual ex- 
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aminations, which were decidedly more farcical than 
even the annual inspections now in vogue; in short, 
by the whole system of education, which, until three 
years ago, was out-and-out the obnoxious system 
known as ‘‘payment by results” in its most aggra- 
vated form. Truly it can be said that the programme 
of studies for the elementary schools of British 
Guiana has been so overcrowded, and ‘the teachers 
have had to do so much information-imparting to 
meet the demands of exacting examinations which 
were conducted for the sole purpose of fixing the 
grants to be paid to each school, from which grant the 
teachers were to be paid their salaries, that at the 
present time the children all have mental indigestion, 
the result of the teachers having been compelled to 
‘dole out with too liberal a hand predigested mental 
pabulum,” causing ‘“‘the power of assimilation to 
atrophy.” 

Mr. Charles says that if the alleged defect in edu- 
cation exists, ‘‘then the expenditure on education is 
not only waste, but worse: it is doing practical harm.” 
That practical harm is being done by the kind of edu- 
cation given in our schools I make bold to assert; but 
I do not agree that it is the expenditure that is work- 
ing the harm.’ I have been studying for some months 
the books ‘‘What Is and What Might Be ” and “In 
Defence of What Might Be,” written by Mr. Edmond 
G. A. Holmes; and it interested me to find him con- 
firming the opinion I have formed that the system of 
education is responsible for the deadening of the 
mental powers of the children; or, as Mr. Holmes so 
beautifully puts it, the blame for the failures of edu- 
cation in general, even more than of elementary edu- 
cation, should not be laid on the teachers, ‘‘but on the 
hostile forces which have been too strong for many of 
them; on the false assumption of Western philosophy ; 
on the false standards and false ideals of Western 
civilisation; on various ‘ old, unhappy, far-off things,’ 
the effects of which are still with us, foremost among 
these being that deadly system of ‘ payment by results ’ 
which seems to have been devised for the express pur- 
pose of arresting growth and strangling life.” 

At the present time we, in British Guiana, are en- 
gaged in compiling a new education code, which is 
aiming at abolishing totally annual inspections, and at 
liberating the teachers from the trammels of the cruel 
system which has been working so much havoc with 
the mental growth of the children; and whilst we do 
not expect that the removal of the incubus will bring 
-in the millennium in education, we are looking for- 
ward to the time when, by the legitimate exercise of 
the . freedom the code contemplates giving to the 
teachers, the children will no longer be ‘‘ gorged with 
information,” but will be able to think for themselves, 
and use their powers of observation and inquisitive 
faculties in the manner those powers and faculties are 
intended by God and Nature to be used. 

ĮI am aware that the consummation we so devoutly 
wish for will be long in coming, for we have before 
us about thirty vears of error to undo ere we can start 
on the new and proper course of educating our vouths; 
and I sincerely hope the defect in education which we 
in British Guiana, in common with manv teachers of 
the mother countrv and other units of the Empire, see 
and experience will be removed to the blessing of 
the future citizens of the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions bevond the seas—citizens-in-making whom 
we, as teachers, have under our care and protection 
during the years before the period of adolescence is 
attained, G. H. A. BUNYAN. 

Regent Street Catholic School, 

Georgetown, Demerara, 
British Guiana. 
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Board of Education. Regulations for Secondary 


Schools. 

SomME members of the English Association have a 
proached the committee with reference to t 
regulations for advanced courses in second 
schools lately issued by the Board of Edu 
tion, and we have reason to believe that m: 


others, especially among those who are teachers, fe 
regret and alarm at the absence from the regulatio 
ot any specific encouragement of the advanced stu 
of English, such as is afforded to that of the classic 
and modern foreign languages, 
Will you allow me, on behalf of the committee, 
assure them that we are in communication with ti 
Board on this subject, and have reason to hope th 
our representations will be sympathetically co 
sidered ? ; 
JOHN BalLey, 
Vice-Chairman, Executive Committee. 
Imperial College Union, | 
S. Kensington, S.W.7. 


Montessori Training College. 


I HAVE recently seen in the Press an announceme 
of a certain new training college where, it is state 
a thorough training for teachers in the Montesx 
principles and practice of education will be provide 
also that the principal in spe is studying in Ameri 
under Dr. Montessori. 

I should be greatly obliged to you if, in justice 
Dr. Montessori and intending students, you would ! 
good enough to bring to the notice of your reade 
that no student is being trained by Dr. Montessori 
America with the view of training teachers in il 
Montessori method in England, and that the trainu 
college in question is not recognised by her. 
Nobody is more anxious than Dr. Montessori to ¥ 
a real Montessori training college established in th 
country, but she has had sad experience in Switzerlan 
and knows what harm can be done by insufficient 
trained teachers who come out of unrecognised trainin 
schools; they do not bring judgment upon themeel\: 
nor upon their trainers alone, but upon the Montesso 
method itself. C. A. Baxc. 
(Dr. Maria Montessori’s authorised representative 
August 14th, 1917. 
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DUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. lity, tended to become “bound in shallows and 
By H. J. Crawrorp, B.A | in miseries.” There resulted sometimes that 


Ena eee _. kind of mis-education in “facts” which 
)CEST IONS about the relationships of | Dickens pilloried in “Hard Times” and else- 
education and employment have | where. The second and more liberal view 
intly been receiving a good deal of atten- placed its hope rather upon “a good general 
a from educationists and business men, | education,” on the strength of which, it was 
l they are likely to come into still greater | deemed, the fortunes of the pupil in his after- 
minence in the future. One does not | career might be left to look after themselves. 
irate far into the definition of education | The general education of the pupil was 
aout having to consider all sorts of prob- | believed to be more important than his train- 
s about the employment or life-work | ing or preparation for any specific sphere. 
the subject of education; and, on the other | This kind of education, while it got nearer to 
i, the most superficial consideration of | the true solution, tended to separate the school 
‘ “tasks of real life’’ seems to lead one | from the workshop, and did not take sufficient 
k immediately into the region of school | stock of the reasonable demands of employers 
| college and the courses of study therein | in asking for business staffs not merely 
wded. Hence it comes about that the | educated on general lines, but educated and 
‘ness man’s thoughts on education and the | trained for definite and specialised tasks. 
xaior's thoughts on employment are alike | These two views still hold ground to-day, 
wary valuable and receiving a new | but they seem to be giving place to another 
‘tion. An interchange of views is going | view of education which, if not new, is yet 
“lich promises well for the formation ot | one that is being profoundly affected by the 
*w and strong aHiance between the two | crisis through which the nation is passing. 
res of industry and education. This conception seems to place a new meaning 
t mv be of interest to consider the | and emphasis at once upon education as 
“lonship between these spheres in some | utility and education as culture. It is alive to 
"pects, and to note some of its problems | the possibilities of science and scientific 
the lines of their possible solution. | method and its applications, and notes how 
"madly speaking, one may say that the | commerce and industry require from their 
oe of education to employment has | centre to their circumference new ideas and 
7 ee from at least two points of | improved and tess wasteful methods; but on 
ii m of which have been found inade- the other hand it is opposed to education 
$ ee ee less generous view, education | becoming the mere servant of industrialism, 
coe ed as a preparation for the | no matter how specious the guises or how 
es some definite life-work, in | attractive the rewards that may be offered.. 
a hae measured in terms of wage It has a high sense of the importance of the 
rs, thy ‘es to be made. In its crudest | individual not only in his hours of work, but 
lene ‘ ind of education was concerned also in his hours of leisure, and would seek to 
d its hae out of so many “hands,” | offer to each and all some part and lot in the 
Te on a ods and results, based as they heritage of culture, in addition to a specific 
wer oN conception of utility and | training on well-thought-out lines. More- 
‘imate af nn and sometimes unworthy, over, while new thought and care are to be 
\ e meaning of life and persona- ; given to the individual in the building up of 
9. 226, Vor. 19.] | a 
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his personal and working life, equal thought 
and care must be extended to him in his 
training as a member of the community, with 
the duties and privileges of a citizen. 

If this rough diagnosis of current thoughts 
on Education: iS correct, the question may be 
asked: By what means are education and 
employment to be associated so that they may 
respond easily and harmoniously to each 
other, and adjust themselves into a kind of 
constant mutual fruition? The answer seems 
to be that, in addition to a new and greatly- 
to-be-desired alliance between employer and 
employee, there must be a new alliance be- 
tween the employers and the teachers of the 
land. Each must know the other’s aims and 
purposes, and out of the interchange of ideas 
there should arise a more scientific method of 
dealing with the problem of the transition 
from the school to the factory, from college 
classroom and laboratory to the “thinking ” 
and executive departments of our great busi- 
nesses. Without some new alliance of this 
kind the employment problem will never be 
satisfactorily solved, whatever may be done 
towards its solution in other directions. 

For one thing, much more consideration 
should be given by educationists and 
teachers to the conditions and prospects of 
all types of employment and the avenues into 
them. We have heard and read manv 
discussions as to the need of applying science 
to industry, and the need is admittedly great. 
No less important is the need of applying a 
more scientific method in appointing our 
employees. Science cannot be applied to 
industry until we get the right men into 
industry and in the right wav. Our methods of 
filling posts in most forms of occupation have 
been the reverse of scientific, and it is certain 
that even with the best education in our 
schools and the widest opportunities of com- 
mercial development, we shall have serious 
wastage all along the line unless some method 
is devised w hereby the best-equipped voung 
men and women are used to the best advantage 
in the world of employment. The energies 
and brains of a nation are its strongest and 
most delicate w eapon, or rather the forge- house 
or armoury of all its weapons, and vet Dut little 
method has been applied to ensure that the 
energy and brains find an outlet and an 
appropriate field of action, Appointments are 
made in multifarious ways—after examination, 
by nomination, after casual advertisement, 
after intefview, by recommendation and per- 
sonal influence, and so on, and something 

iay be said for each and all of these methods, 
but they are mostly used at haphazard and 
without any clearly thought-out plan behind 
them. 
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Many firms are, it is true, reconsiden 
and revising their traditional and oi 
rough-and-ready means of filling staff vac 
cies, and questions about the training < 
selection of educated employees are be 
inquired into by employers and associat 
of emplovers with results likely to be | 
reaching. But the whole question demand 
thorough-going investigation from all sid 
-© In schools and colleges there has never b 
information available as to | 
carcers—the means of entering them and 
prospects and conditions within them. Ow 
to want of knowledge and want of guida 
the candidate for employment from 
secondary school, as well as from the uni 
sity,. has often had to accept some posit 
for which he or she has been ill-suited, f 
haps never reaching the appropriate sph 
or only doing so after years of stagnan 
with loss of time and money. 

The establishment of employment exchan 
was, no doubt, an important step in fa 
tating the exchange between employer < 
emplovee, but the exchanges have sufe 
from their separation from organised edu 
tion as well as from other weaknesses. T! 
have so far scarcely attempted to provide 
the employment needs of the highly educa 
worker, and have probably not been equip) 
for that delicate task. While the exchan 
may have been successful as a piece 


administrative machinery set up to effec 


definite end, namely, the reduction 
unemploy ment to a minimum, thev « 
scarcely be said to co-ordinate and “adj 
educational output and employment dema 
in a scientific way. Whether the exchang 
as at present constituted, could ever 
a fitting instrument for answering the needs 
employe ers in the matter of skilled assista; 
is a question open to doubt. In the hig 
forms of employment the true link of conn 
tion lies between the, employer and 
educational institution. More promise 
this direction seems to lie in the new Dep: 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Resear 
Here is provided a meeting-ground for | 
employer and the university student who hı 
wish to engage, though for different purpes 
in research. At the lower end of the edu 
tional ladder school and employment adju 
ment may perhaps best come about by mez 
of universal juvenile employment commit 
of local education authorities. 

As regards the pupils of secondary schoo 
it is of interest to note that the Headmistress 
Association is considering the formation 
an employment agency to meet the needs 
former pupils. Here, again, expert knowledg 
at least from the educational side, would be 
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e disposal of the agency. Useful work in 
forming girls’ secondary-school staffs 
d pupils of new openings and employment 
mands is already being done by the 
udent s’ Careers Association of the Central 
au for the Employment of Women, but 
ere is still much to be accomplished in 
vising and “placing” our secondary- 
wol pupils, both boys and girls. 

Another promising line of development in 
+ scientific treatment of employment is that 
erd by the appointments boards and 


mmittees which are now at work, either in | 


ibrvo form or as fully constituted bodies, 
most of our universities. These boards, 
uch were first established at Oxford and 
-mbridge, are the result of a widely 
trowledged feeling that the responsibilities 
a college or university to its students do 
tend with the prize distribution or gradua- 
a ceremony, but extend into the sphere of 
U life’ The student may reasonably 
pect some employment guidance and assis- 
xe at the hands of the institution where 


has received a long ənd expensive 
waton and training. Not that any educa- 
Mai institution as such is, or should 


ü to be, a career-providine institution. 
_tinstitutions which conceive of their educa- 
nal duties in that way may be rightly 
ect both as regards the education 
ovided and the posts obtained for their 
dents. Yet at the same time there is an 
pied duty for a university to act as sponsor 
- appointments agent for some, if not all, of 
i graduates, and the growing number of 
nity appointments boards testifies to 
tiact that this duty and privilege is being 
wzmsed. There have been few more 
esting and hopeful forms of academic 
trprise than the institution and growth of 
t bodies. Their work has obviously a 
aing and usefulness beyond the particular 
ersity served or the particular graduates 
‘wed. The boards are, in fact, doing, or 
Empting to do, an important national ser- 
œ, because it is in the interests of the nation 
‘4 whole that its best-trained brains should 
“thectively employed. There is little doubt 
= for want of proper employment assis- 
| . there has been serious wastage owing 
A ey educated and technically 
Gee woman being ,emploved on 
Nor work, i 
a appointments boards, which 
in ig cases business representatives, 
e necessary as the field of graduate 


n loy A ` . . 
ao Is immensely wider than it was | 
Reneration ago, and as regards the | students on their registers. 


ture there i 


2 ae 
Paceful pe no limit to the scope for the 


Netration ” and enrichment. of 
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all forms of commerce and industry, as well 
as professional and administrative work by 
the universities and their students. The 
remarkable contribution of the universities 
in all forms of war-work (quite apart from the 
numbers of their graduates and students in 
the hghting line) is a good augury of what 
may be done by the universities in the indus- 
trial sphere after the war. 

We have indeed travelled far from the 
days when the graduate was confined to the 
professions for a career. Readers of Carlyle 
will remember his remark about John Sterling 
at the close of his Cambridge days :—“Of 
the three learned professions none offered 
any likelihood for Sterling.” One may not 
agree with Carlyle’s characteristic comments 
on the difficulties and unsuitabilities of the 
professions to Sterling and other “young 
ardent souls” of that time, but the hope put 
forward by Carlyle that in a bétter time there 
would be more than the three traditional 
professions has long ago been realised. 
“Professions, ‘regimented human pursuits,’ 
how many of honourable and manful might 
be possible for man!” The universities are 
realising this, and not only arè the courses of 
study and degrees more various, but the 
careers and opportunities which open up at 
the end of them are likewise multiplying, so 
much so that the organisation of an adequate 
supply of men and women graduates for the 
professions proper (especially teaching) may 
present grave difficulties. esearch, indus- 
trv, and business will attract the educated 
man and woman in greater numbers. The 
President of the Board of Education has noted 
some of the great needs. “We want more 
physicists, more chemists, more doctors, more 
trained biologists and botanists, more people 
expert in scientific agriculture.” One might 
add indefinitely to this list of “wants,” which 


will fall upon the universities with increasing 


force in the future, 

Since the outbreak of the war the activi- 
ties of university appointments boards 
have necessarily been restricted, or directed 
to special channels, but heavy tasks will be 
laid at their doors when demobilisation comes. 
Before the war some of the universities had 
attained a very considerable measure’of suc- 
cess in assisting their graduates to obtain 
employment, and in opening up new lines of 
work, especially in commerce. The boards 
start, of course, with the immense advantage 
of knowing intimately, or at least being in a 
position to know intimately, the educational 
and personal record and resources of the 
They are in 
close touch with professors and lecturers 
and the general work of the colleges, and at 
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the same time seek to respond to and voice 
the views and wishes of influential employers 
and associations of employers. They are 
able to collect much valuable information not 
available to individual inquirers, and in many 
ways to act as intermediaries between college 
and the outside world. The value of this 
interaction and exchange of thought and ideas 
between the two spheres of education and 
business is inestimable. The appointments 
‘boards are,. quite apart from their specific 
functions, doing something to remedy that 
“imperfect correlation” between school and 
business in this country which Mr. Fisher has 
deplored. 

It would be impossible in this article to 
speak of the work of the boards connected 
with individual universities. Much of their 
work is of a confidential or semi-confidential 
nature, and the problems to be faced differ 
widely in different universities. Each univer- 
sity has an employment problem peculiar to 
itself. The boards at Oxford and Cambridge 
were the earliest organised, and their success 
is well known. The Appointments Board for 
Wales stands on a special footing, as it is a 
national rather than a university body, serv- 
ing not only the graduates of the University 
of Wales, but also the boys and girls as they 
leave the county schools. The universities of 
the North of England have of course a special 
problem in providing higher staffs for the 
great industrial armies which work at their 
doors. This is equally the case in Glasgow, 
where there 1s an appointments board alive 
to the opportunities of service in that active 
centre of commerce and industry. The 
University of London fs also aware of the 
great possibilities in London of a more 
systematic co-operation between employers 
and colleges through the agency of its 
. appointments board. In the case of this 
board employment is found for women 
as well as men graduates. 

The following extract from a recent speech 
of the President of the Federation of British 
Industries is noteworthy as evidencing the 
view taken by emplovers as to the future of 
university appointments boards and their 
work :— 

Then, again—and in this I think the federation 
could do a great deal—there are our universities, which 
should be utilised and supported far more than they 
have been in the past for the furtherance of industry. 
At those seats of learning our young men receive a 
training which some may say is merely theoretical, 
but why should not the scheme of education be ex- 
tended so as to comprise the practical? There are 
long vacations, for instance, during which they might 
be obtaining an insight into the working of a parti- 
cular industry for which they might have shown an 


aptitude, so that when they leave the university 
appointments board would without difficulty, has 
cognisance of their ability, be able confidently to 
commend them for positions under which their seri 
could be utilised to the better advantage of the cou 
and the individual traders than is done at present. 


From the educator’s point of view the imp 
tance and value of university appointme 
board work have been emphasised by 
Education Reform Council. | 

It may be of interest to record that a sche 
of co-operation is in process of complet 
between the appointments boards of uni 
sities in the United Kingdom and the Pro! 
sional and Business Register of the Minis 
of Labour to deal with the employment ne 
of officers and others, connected with 
various universities, as they are released fr 
military duties. 


AFTER-CARE IN RURAL DISTRIC 
By J. S. FURLEy, M.A. 


Formerly Assistant-master at Winchester Colkg 


HE problem of after-care in small a: 
and rural districts differs very consi 
ably from that presented in great towns. 
the latter the committee and its ofhcers 
on the spot; the employment exchange 
readily accessible, and it is better adapted 
finding posts in town than in country emp! 
ment. It is worth while considering w 
form after-care organisation is to take uJ 
is to be really valuable to children in r 
and small areas. When we say that 
problem is different in the two cases, we 
not forget that there is one want commen 
both large and small areas which it is dith 
for machinery or legislation to supply, < 
that is the personal knowledge of the child 
and human interest in their welfare, with 
which any real success is impossible. * 
do we forget that the real persons responsi 
for a child’s welfare are its parents, and t 
the province of after-care is to Supplement ¿ 
aid the work of the parent, not to displace 
But assuming, aS we may, that there 
room for wise co-operation with paret 
we want to know how that co-operation n 
best be given. In the ordinary cases th 
is not much doubt about the employment 
the village lad when he leaves school. He $ 
to work on a farm. His employment is whe 
some, he generally works under men whi 
influence. is for good, his work is varied. 
likes it, and he is acquiring a considera 
amount of knowledge. It is a mistake 
speak of an agricultural labourer as unskilic 
he has both skill and knowledge, and it | 
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mtinued education that is now assured to 
™M 1$ On the right lines, he will in the future 

‘ve intelligent skill and knowledge. 
So far our country boy has needed little 
side care, but even in his case there 
room for more. Agriculture does not 
sorb as men all that it employs as boys, 
id for some lads farm work is a blind alley ; 
t whether it provides their life employment 
not, all boys of fourteen to eighteen need 
“stant guidance. The well-to-do father 
0 sends his son to a boarding-school does 
a abdicate the right or duty to give him 
dance; he avaiis himself of the experience 
‘Xperts in the training of character to 
colement what he himself can do. His 
Ws housemaster is his colleague, not his 
usutute. A country lad needs someone with 
milar experience who will be the “ house- 
aster ” Supplementing his parent’s guidance. 
word in season when he is in danger of 
tng into foolish ways, a wise warning 
en he is at the age .of puberty, a kindly 
etung, and the sense that there is someone 
© cares whether he turns out well or badly, 
Pain he can go if he wants help in 
o yall these are helps for which the 
a y 1s indebted to others, as well as his 
» and which the poorer needs just 
Ta ts There is room for one or 
uel of a attached to every school with a 
heir bus missionary spirit, who will make 
ness to watch over the develop- 


ent of bé : ; Bi 
of boys who have had their first training 


Y è village school, 
ec eae will not become farm 
ents, and aY are fitted for other employ- 
now aula iS not easy for a father 
5 t0 place hi employments there are, still 
nt exchanpe S Son in them. The employ- 
© care ae not readily accessible and 
{Mv jobs, of ittee must take its place. 
: : the Urse, lie at the door. The 
W, the draper ; Squire’s gardener wants a 
“boy, and the the nearest town wants a 
the place aE is no difficulty in hearing 
' a? even if it involves leaving 


‘Me o . 

, ~ gettin : 

no] ‘th S the lad housed. But in everv 
ere may y 


Not difficult to provide. If 
r teachers, the schoolmaster 
to be done to get the first 
> and our educational system 
easy, 

o boy with a mathematical gift 
H draughtsman, and who in a 
OMe a skilled mechanic or an 
numing that an opening can 
e home and | 1n works or a shop, he must 
"d that fop Odee in their neighbourhood, 
OSt village parents would 
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completely prevent them from giving their son 
any such chance. It is here that the aid of 
the “caretaker,” or the boy’s friend, or what- 
ever name we have for him, comes in, and it 
is his exertions that can raise the fund to add 
to the wages of the apprentice’s first years 
a maintenance allowance sufhcient for him 
to board away from home. In some cases 
there are parish charities that can be used; 
sometimes the “caretaker” is himself well off 
and generous; nearly always he can collect 
among’ his friends, and people are not unwill- 
ing to subscribe to an object in which they 
really believe. When the money is found, 
there is a family to be discovered with which 
the lad may lodge, and if possible someone 
who will have the same friendly interest in 
him in his new surroundings that he would 
have met with in his own village. He cannot 
be thrown into a town and left there; some- 
one must see that he has guidance. 

These are obvious needs, and they can be 
met best, not by a central committee in the 
county town of the local education authority, 
with a travelling ofhcer, analogous to the 
staff of the great borough, but by having 
attached to every school a small body of men 
and women who have the leisure, the judg- 
ment, and the devotion to make them of real 
value to the children in their first start in life. 
The problem is how to find the right people. 
Of course, in village schools the proper person 
for the duty is the village parson, and in 
many cases he already does the work, and does 
it admirably; but all country parsons have 
not the judgment, or even the unselfishness 
or perseverance, for what is so obviously one 
of the main chances of usefulness. Where 
that is the case someone else must come in. 
One thing is essential, and that is that 
whoever undertakes to look after children 
after they have left school should have the 
means of knowing them and the right of 
access to them before they have left. The 
“caretaker” must know the capacities of 
children, their fitness for this or that 
occupation, and their family circumstances. He 
must be able to consult not only parents but 
also teachers, and to do this he must be some- 
one in the position of manager; or, to put it 
the other way, the first consideration in the 
appointment of managers should be this 
willingness and capacity to look after the 
best interests of the school with the charge 
of which they are entrusted. 

The provision of managers for schools offers 
great possibilities, but at present it misses a 
great opportunity. The theory of their position 
is too narrow. Their function is administra- 
tive, not educational. True it is they are 
needed for the adequate care of the property, 


oe) ee ee 


for a check on unwisdom and unreasonable- 
ness, a security against wrongful claims on 
public money. As a matter of “fact, they have 
to limit their attention to the merest fraction 
of their duties. Most managers rarely enter 
their schools, and in many cases they are 
summoned to a meeting only if it is a 
case of appointing a teacher. What we 
want is the presence among them, for town 
and village schools alike, of one or two 
people w ho are prepared to add to the usual 


functions of a manager a willingness to 
devote themselves to the wellare: of the 
children. 


It is difficult undoubtedly in every parish 
to find the right man, but it is easier to find 
a suitable woman; and though hitherto we 
have only spoken of the boy, we have merely 


taken the boy as a type, and what applies to’ 


him applies equally to the girl. She needs 
guidance in conduct and help in making a 
fair start in life. Women are wanted in any 
case. The change of personnel among 
existing managers can only be made gradu- 
ally. \Ieanw hile, for after-care purposes the 
managers can co-opt persons who are suit- 
able to form a care committee, and if the 
work is to be efficient, it is to be hoped that 
the too common jealousy of the head teacher 
will not prevent him from being a member 
too. Already it is he who does most for 
boys in placing them when they leave school, 
and his knowledge and co-operation are vital 
to the success of any scheme. But the duty 
of managers must be extended; a reform in 
the whole theory of their position is the key 
to the position, if we are to have attached 
to every school responsible persons with a 
living interest in the future of children. 
Managers must be capable of becoming, and 
must become, the care committee. 

Besides direction in the choice of employ- 
ment and care in the development of the 
character, there are many other influences 
which wise guides can bring to bear that will 
foster the qualities which we recognise as the 
best points in our system of education. Chief 
of these is the child’s love for his school, his 
pride in it, and the esprit de corps which is So 
powerful a restraint in conduct. In large 
schools of 600 it is difficult for children to 
have any affection for their school, but in the 
schools of 100 to 150 that are common in our 
smaller towns or larger villages the case is 
very different. Evervone is familiar with 
schools where there have been cultivated a 
tradition and a school character to which a 
teacher can appeal. Often the parents them- 
selves have been at the same school, and home 
influence joins in making their children 
ashamed of anything that lowers its good 
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name. More often it is the personal characte 
of the head teacher. 

But the managers alsa can do much u 
encourage the spirit. An old-boys’ day ever 
year at Christmas, when as manv of those wh 
have left in the last few years as can be gt 
together meet in the schoolroom for a soci 

gathering, will help them to realise that tł 
school is something that has influenced ther 
and still makes a claim on them to be just 
it by their conduct in life. Again, no chi 
should leave school without hearing som 
thing on the aims it should have in view 
its coming life said in a wav and 
circumstances that impress it and remain 
its memory. The care committee th 
realises its responsibilities will get togeth 
the children who are to leave during t- 
session, and will have someone with a kno 
ledge of the world and sympathy with t 
young to speak to them for a quarter of i 
hour. ‘The public-school bov has perpetual 
high ideals set before him, and he knows 
after-life how much he has owed to those w. 
spoke to him; the poorer boy rarely has su 
opportunities, and it is one of the aids tł 
managers and care committees may eas: 
provide for their own schools. Legislati: 
and the Board of Education can do much, t 
it is mainly machinery that they can provi 
Valuable as the machinery is, it is the spi 
that quickeneth, and small schools a 
scattered population must always ‘depe 
more on the spirit than on the machine. C 
we provide the spirit? There has been no 
too much of it in the past. After the war, it 
to be hoped, there will be more set tree. 
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THE PLACE OF MEMORY IN TH 
TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS. 


-By R. NETTELL, M.A. 
Head of the Mathematical Department, 
College, Osborne. 

HE part that memory plays in a math 
matical education is usually eith 
entirely overlooked or deliberately ignore 
For many years past it has been considered tł 
proper thing amongst teachers of mathemati 
to appeal only to the understanding ot the 
pupils, and to discourage any reliance o 
memory. Any frank appeal to the use of tf 
memory has been looked upon as pure cran 
stamping the teacher as non-mathematical an 
incompetent. The general overhauling an 
revision of the methods of teaching mathe 
matics have, naturally enough, been accor 
panied by a strong protest against the method 
in vogue in some ‘schools where the elementar 
work had been in the hands of men who them 
selves had had very little, if anv, experience 1 
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nathematical studies, and whose knowledge of 
ne subject was confined to what they had 
vicked up in struggling with the difficulties of 
‘vir pupils. | 

Mathematicians are right in objecting to 
<iance on memory when it is used blindly, 
. lout a proper understanding of the reason- 
ag involved in the arguments or facts that are 
xrmorised. Such use of the memory will not 
erry us far. Hence the cry for reasoning, not 
2emorising, What mathematicians have often 
z:led to recognise is that reasoning is the 
‘srrcise of both memory and understanding. 
urely, to understand is to have a conscious 
-alisation that each step of a line of argument 
~ In agreement with some previous experience. 
: tO any step there does not correspond a 
: milar experience, then the argument is not 
riderstood, although our memory may retain 
- and we may ultimately accept it as estab- 


~ed. But in order that there should be a | 


ascious agreement with a former experience, 
+v experience must have been stored in the 
aind and recalled when needed. In other 
ards, the power to understand depends 
mmarily on the power to recall impressions— 
lat is, it depends on the memory. 

It is unfortunately true that our ideas on 
xthods of teaching tend to be influenced by 
ur experiences with brilliant pupils ‘more than 
wh those of ordinary ability. We find that 
tn our best boys certain methods are fol- 
wed by success, and if we find them failing 
hen applied to the average boy, we are dis- 
d to put the blame on the boy and not 
nthe method. In teaching a class of high 
kinematical ability we insist on a proper 
Krrstanding of each piece of work as we 
weed. We argue that, if it is really 
'ivrstood, that is all that matters. We 
‘ly assume that, if it is understood, 
“an always be reproduced when needed, for, 
‘nough it may not be remembered, yet “it 
n always be worried out again,” since the 
‘soning has once been fully grasped. Nor, 
ša general rule, are we wrong in our forecast 
3h the brilliant class; for this very striving to 
low and to understand is the best possible 
a of obtaining strong, vivid first impres- 
ons, and the power of retaining and recalling 
pends largely on the strength of these 
npressions. 

Success has followed our method, and we 
el justified in thinking it is due to that 

Ae Post hoc, ergo propter hoc we argue, 

2 ol we conclude that our method is 
a | ae plan for all mathematical teach- 
2 aeng that we are thus generalising 
ee y special case, from a very small 
Se a Hee schoolboys—the brilliant class. 

w that boys of .inferior mathe- 


matical ability often fail to remember anything 
whatever of what they have apparently under- 
stood only a few days before. To what is their 
failure due, and why is it that the ‘under- 
standing ” method breaks down so utterly in 
their case, and yet seems to succeed with 
cleverer boys? The cause lies in the difference 
in the quality of the memory in the two cases. 
In one case the memory tor things mathe- 
matical is naturally good, or has been well 


| developed; in the other it is naturally poor or 


untrained. What is needed in the latter case 
iS more attention to a proper training of the 
memory in things mathematical. No one 
wants boys to learn every proof by rote, and 
to store their brains with strings of words 
which, whilst standing for mathematical 
reasoning, may yet be quite meaningless to 
them. But we do want them not only to grasp 
the true meaning of mathematical ideas, but 
to be capable of recalling them. We want 
them to develop the power of so visualising 
mathematical facts that these images become 
fixed in their memory. 

It is just because there 1s this confusion 
between memorising words and memorising 
ideas and images that the proper training of 
the memory has received such scant attention 
from many mathematical teachers. How can 
we best train and make full use of the 
memory in the teaching of mathematics? 
Here, as elsewhere, it is best done bv constant 
reiteration and thinking about the facts, 
demonstrations, proofs, and so forth, which 
we wish to remember; and we shall think most 
about them when we use them and when we 
try to recall them. We must realise that it is 
not enough merely to follow a piece of mathe- 
matical reasoning. To get the full value from 
it, it must be assimilated—that is to say, it 
must be absorbed and find a place of its own 
in the train of our knowledge. This, it should 
be noted, cannot be done by any gliding over 
the surface of things; it requires genuine con- 
centration: and thought. It may not be 
possible to reproduce the reasoning at will at 
a later period; but, if it has been really 
assimilated, we shall always be able to recog- 


/ nise it as an old familiar landmark whenever 


we meet it again. In other words, it will have 
left a lasting effect. On this subject Prof. 


“Adams says: “Information acquired without 


being assimilated is worse than useless, since 
it is not only incapable of application, but 
takes up the room of better material.” 

This brings us to the cause of the failure of 
so much of the class teaching of the present 
time. We give a proof or a demonstration 
and imagine we have done well if we have led 
our class to understand the line of argument. 
But, unfortunately, we frequently give our 
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pupils so much aid ‘in recalling past im- 
pressions, and in recognising the facts brought 
before them, that the class as a whole makes 
very little, if any, unassisted effort to recollect 
and compare. By our very anxiety to make 
our reasoning clear and to remove all dith- 
culties, we are robbing our work of a part that 
should be of its very essence, viz. practice in 
calling up at will past impressions and in 
conscious recognition of those impressions. 
Moreover, by so frequently omitting to 
demand a reproduction of our demonstrations 
at a later period, we are leaving our work 
unfinished; for, even if we are inclined to feel 
that to understand a proof thoroughly is all 
that one should require of a boy, yet experience 
compels us to recognise that the only way to 
discover if he has really understood what he 
has been shown is by making him reproduce 
it in his own words, orally or on paper. Now 
it is just the average boy who, when he fails 
to understand, does not realise that he has so 
failed, and not until he has attempted to go 
through the work without any assistance does 
he become conscious of the break in the chain 
of reasoning. This effort to recall, or attempt 
to recollect, is a powerful factor in education. 
Impressions may be vivid, the power of reten- 
tion may be great, but the ability to recall 
at will weakens if we make no effort to 
exercise it. 

‘There is much to be said for the argument 
that some portions of mathematics ought to be 
committed to memory in much the same way 
as a page of Latin grammar. Especially 
is this true of the elementary work, where, 
through fear of loss of interest and freshness, 
itis most frequently neglected. Rules of sign 
and meanings of symbcis—that is to say, the 
shorthand of mathematics—come under this 
heading. Classes ought to be drilled in the 
meaning and practical application of these 
rules until to use them correctly becomes a 
habit easier to follow than to break, and thev 
are so familiar as to be used mechanically. 

The peculiar power which we call mathe- 
matical ability is the power to look forward and 
backward, to sift a mass of implied data, and 
to seize only those essential for the solution of 
the problem, whilst thrusting the others back 
into subconscious mind, once they have been 
examined and rejected. What does this mean 
but that the basis of mathematical ability is the 
power to retain and to recall at will a host of 
previous experiences and impressions? The 
greater the ease with which thev are retained 
and recalled, the more rapid hecomes the pro- 
gress and the more trustworthy the reasoning. 

If this argument be correct, then by making 
proper use of the memory and increasing its 
efficiency by such use, it should be possible to 


raise the general standard of mathematic: 
work to a higher level. 

It is well to bear in mind that before ther 
can be any real accuracy and ease of work 1 
the practical application of mathematics ther 
must be some point in the line of progress ¢ 
which the knowledge previously gained ha 
become .so memorised and so familiar in 1 
use as to be relegated to that set of operatior 
which are performed mechanically or sui 
consciously. Beyond this point there 1s nc 
such familiarity, and greater effort 1s require 
to recall and to recognise facts necessary for 
full and perfect understanding of the work t 
hand. The better developed the memory, tI 
farther forward this point will be carnes 
thereby increasing the skill of the math 
matician and making his work more trus 
worthy and more original. Prof. Whitehe 
has crystallised this idea in his ‘ Introductic 
to Mathematics,” where he savs :—*“ Civil 
ation advances by extending the number - 
important operations which we can perfor 
without thinking about them.” 

The writer is far from advocating a syste! 
in which reasoning takes a second place, bı 
rather that it should be assisted by a full u: 
of the memory; and he would submit th: 
little headwav will be made in our methoc 
of teaching mathematics until we realise th 
memory, far from being the enemy of trainin 
in logical reasoning, is, on the contrary, tł 
one factor absolutely necessary to its ve! 
existence. 


THE GRADUATE AND THE 
TRAINING COLLEGE. | 


By F. Smitu, M.A., B.Sc. 


HE recent adoption, by the majority : 
our universities and university college 
of a four-year course for the training | 
teachers has produced marked changes in in 
portant directions. It has emphasised the val 
of professional training, for the whole of tl 
valuable fourth year is now ‘given over | 
professional studies; it has brought the duals 
of the three-year system to an end, a dualisi 
which often presented itself to the student ¢ 
“a university degree versus a teacher’s certi 
cate,” resulting in a minimising of the latte 
for the sake of the former; it has added to ti 
health and to the enjoyment of the studen 
for the strain is lessened, and intendin 
teachers are enabled to mix more freely wit 
students preparing for other protessions. 
These are obvious external improvement 
There is another way of considering 
matter, a wav which is more vital, more di! 
cult to estimate, more easily ignored. It! 
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he consideration of the student’s view of his 
notessional training, his attitude to the 
-ork, his interest, zeal, convictions. More 
specially is it the consideration of the student 
sa graduate, a fourth-year man, and all the 
miplcauons of that title. It comes in the 
nd, of course, to a question of what is the 
ival system of training: at present we are in 
te experimental stage, and my object nere 
» merely to record some of the observations 
have made as to the student’s view of the 
ur-vear System, and the new conditions 

xat have arisen. 
Graduation may be described as a psycho- 
wical coming of age. It’ marks the end of 
n important period in the student’s life, and 
- the realisation of long-cherished hopes, the 
-cognition of many years of study. These 
xits Mean a good deal in our understanding 
e the graduate consciousness, the maturer 
iental outlook. Freed from the pressure of 
ıs final examinations, gratified by the posses- 
<n of a degree, equipped with freshly 
quired and recognised knowledge, trained in 
wcthods of study which he has found by 
xperience to be the best for him, desirous of 
anng a wider and more comprehensive 
point of life and its varied aspects than 
¢has found possible in the little leisure of 
X past three years, increasingly able to 
fect, to pass reasoned judgments, to discuss 
nucally the questions that press on every 
de, deteétmined also to keep in touch with 
od even to extend his knowledge of the sub- 
tts he has made his own, the graduate 
mes up for a fourth year with keen 
ticipations of the many things it may 

ter, 

This picture is not overdrawn. It is pos- 
biv more true of women than men students, 
u my experience is that it is true, in differ- 
nt degrees, of the majority of both sexes. 
here are other characteristics, of course. 
he training college official of a certain 
mperament may be painfully conscious of 
k immaturity, the narrowness, the ignorance 
t these same students. I am making the 
vious point that the students have a dilferent 
ulook from his, with the important addition 
hat they believe their own to be better. We 
il do the same, for the simple reason that we 
inderstand our own motives, our desires, our 
‘Sprations better than any other person can 
W. and the confidence that comes of gradua- 
‘on brings this factor into its first full 
=rength. The training college must realise, 
_7trelore, that it is dealing with students 
= ri their needs, with deliberately 
- Stblished Lg of view, with firmly 
Basins abits of work. Their interests, 
» Standards of value are already largely 
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decided, and though these may be modified, 
they will not be radically changed. 

The social factors of college life serve to 
strengthen and intensify the new outlook. 
The fourth-year student holds. a privileged 
place. A reputation—intellectual, athletic, 
social—has been made and carries its posses- 
sor into various oltices. Of course, under- ` 
graduates may share these responsible posts, 
but the majority go to the graduates. And 
inasmuch as the training department has now 
the largest number of post-graduate students 
in the college, an unusually high percentage 
of its members hold some position of trust 
and honour, and are responsible for the work- 
ing of the multiform organisations of student 
life. 

Our problem is to consider how the training 
course meets this new outlook, how far it 
satishes the new demands. It is dangerous 
to generalise, for procedure varies from place 
to place, and it would be easy to give a wrong 
impression. But it is true to say that the 
curriculum comprises so large a number and 
so great a variety of topics as to distract and 
dissipate the student’s energy. It is planned 


‘more or less on the lines laid down by thé 


Board of Education in its examination for 
the elementary-school teacher’s certificate, 
and in some wonderful and inexplicable 
manner the teacher in an elementary school 
is expected to possess more native capacity, 
to be more rictily endowed, than any other 
person in the whole world. He must show 
proficiency in the teaching of every subject 
that appears on the school time-table, he must 
reach a satisfactory standard in elocution, in 
drawing, in handwork ‘of various kinds, in 
music, in physical drill, and he must pass a 
written examination in hygiene, in the theory 
of education, in the methods and principles of 
teaching, and in general questions of school 
Organisation. Such a wide programme neces- 
sitates a hurried and inadequate treatment, 
inadequate alike to teacher and taught. 
Now it is a well-known fact that the majority 
of the graduate students will not enter the 
elementary service under present conditions. 
They are openly intending to become secon- 
darv-school teachers, to teach only a few 
subjects, yet this fact is not adequately 
recognised, and they are all compelled to 
dabble in the same miscellaneous programme. 
I know that exemptions may be secured from 
one or two classes in which the student is 
found to have no natural gift, but in practice 
these exemptions are few, and they do not 
meet the case. For curriculum and syllabus 
are planned as a whole, and the time allotted 
to each subject is determined by the whole. 
Hence the elementary nature of the instruc- 
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tion. Think of the graduate who comes from 
his final classes to the curriculum I have 
outlined! Jt means that he must spend 
something like three times as large a number 
of hours in set classes as the preceding year, 
some subjects of which he is beginning for 
the first time. His hours are fully taken up, ! 
but his mind may not be assailed. He 
spends his days in a distracting rush from 
subject to subject, some of which are too 
simple to attract his intelligence, whilst others 
are so obviously useless to the future he has 
mapped out that they merely bore him. Hts 
methods grow more and more mechanical, 
his dreams fade, his dissatisfaction groans 
aloud. He cannot do the things he would; 
he must do the things he would not. 

I can give the evidence of the students 
themselves, for I recently set a paper of 
some eighteen questions to the members of a 
fourth-year class nearing the end of their 
course. There was a clear understanding that 
the answers would be treated in confidence, 
and they had every appearance of complete 
frankness. I was fairly well acquainted with 
the general opinion of the students before I 
saw these papers, but they have convinced me 
that I was still suffering from various illu- 
sions which no other method could have 
removed so quickly and so effectively. With 
some of the points we have no concern here, 
for they are due to personal grievances and 
misunderstandings, and therefore it would 
serve no useful purpose to repeat the questions 
and answers in detail. They cover a wide 
held, and an opportunity was also given for 
free expression of opinion outside the set 
questions. The answers are given with a 
decisiveness and a conviction which testify 
to a very intense and real feeling, a proof of 
the change which marks off the graduate 
from the younger student. 

The most general complaint is that the 
time-table is too full, and the instruction too 
elementary, too uninspiring, too general. 
This is most forcibly expressed by the 
ablest and best students: they want higher 
mental flights, fewer lectures, and greater 
freedom of choice—not with the aim of avoid- 
ing work, but in order that work may suffer 
less from interruptions, be more suited to 
their special interests, better related to their 
felt needs. The point may be illustrated by 
a few quotations from different students: 
“It becomes known during our first three 
vears whether we can work or not; there is 
no need to keep up a strict discipline during 
the fourth, and compel our attendance at 
incessant lectures.” “There is something rather 
childish about the way we are expected to 
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take knowledge pills. More opportunity fi 
individual work would meet with bet 
results—some lectures merely teach us | 
waste our time or else to work with halt 
brain.” “There are tremendous opportun 
ties for fourth-year students. One is ju 
beginning to feel interested in study of a 
sorts, and plenty of scope should be given, ; 
well as plenty of free time.’’ “Why is atten 
ance at lectures required from students wl 
are mostly graduates, and capable of judgir 
whether they would benefit from them ? ”’ 

It might be objected that these are youth! 
opinions, as though that were a reason fi 
ignoring them. l can only repeat that the 
are written by the best students, and that : 
long as they exist they must be faced. Tht 
mark the mental advance I have describe 
The attitude to formal lectures has change 
What was once foliowed attentively is no 
ignored. Unless the lecture can stimula 
and inspire, it is regarded as a stupid subst 
tute for a text-book. Almost unanimous! 
these students voted for a decrease in lectur 


i and increased opportunities for criticism ar 


discussion. The material they can gath 
themselves, but they want to measure the 
views against others, to test generalisation 
to bring their contributions to debate. Mor 
over, a P Full time-table often means little re 
work. One student writes: “It is ea: 
enough with so many classes to keep up 
respectable front on very little person 
study.” The words show that the danger 
a very real one. 

There is no unanimity regarding the “us 
less” subjects. Nearly every class is usele: 
to one or more students, and the diversity « 
opinion is further proot of the futility of 
stereotyped time-table. An undergradua 
can exercise some choice in the classes t 
attends, but in the fourth year, when indiv 
dual differences are greater than ever, w 
blindly assume that our students are all ¢ 
one mould and we prescribe almost unifort 
treatment. It is a case for plain speaking 
It is stupid enough that all elementary-scho 
teachers should be exnected to acquire ski 
in the same half-dozen pursuits, and a goo 
deal of harm has resulted from the mediocr 
level of attainments, but when the same thing 
are forced on unwilling and openly contemr 
tuous graduates, who know that many of ther 
are of no use to them, and who may have litt] 
native aptitude, then the stupidity ha 
become a crime. The time thus wasted in : 
valuable year is the least part of the evi 
done: the real evil is that such enforce 
instruction begets lassitude, irritation, ment: 
inertia. It encourages mediocrity and indit 
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rence, tendencies which have a fatal habit 
t spreading to other associated subjects. 
he students feel all this. One of them 
rites, in words far stronger than any | 
ave used, about the hypocrisy and immora- 
iy of it, and others also condemn it. They 
penly contess that they “slack” deliberately, 
‘act that needs no elaboration. ‘The springs 
f efort are not loosed by distasteful work 
at cannot in any way claim to be useful, 
nd so the students float on passively, their 
ental energy unused, their powers wasted. 
It is not Surprising, therefore, to find that 
e amount of reading done over and above 
ne Specihed text-books is miserably small, and 
at no educational periodicals are read with 
rsularity. Time and interest are lacking. 
he course as a whole is deemed less interest- 
ay than in previous years, though in some 
aes a keen interest is developed in special 
ections. It is too distracting in its diver- 
iy, too irritating in its incessant petty 
"mands, too mechanical in its uniformity. 
ne chief value of the year, in the opinion of 
he students, comes from their fuller acquain- 
ance with their fellow-students and with 
heir teachers, and from their greater responsi- 
nites in college activities. Some, not all, 
dmit that their views on education and teach- 
ng have been considerably altered; a few 
heve that their future work in school will 
k done more intelligently because of the 
curse of training. All agree that training 
las some value. 
| ought to add that I do not subscribe to 
he view that a student is the only efficient 
udge of what is valuable for him, though the 
mpnasis placed on his opinions in preceding 
“tagraphs may seem to have been leading 
“that conclusion. There are other demands 
“be met than his interests and preferences. 
But I do plead for a recognition of those 
Merests and preferences. i am constantly 
“minding my students of the psychological 
‘tum that to promote mental’ effort, to 
‘ustain attention, to feed interest, there must 
* an appeal to the child’s native interests, 
‘recognition and use of the child’s motives, 
"attempt to convince him that the work in 
rand is worth while. It is a principle that is 
“ght in every training college, and my plea 
that t may also be applied there. The 
<raduate student comes to us after much 
= mpulation + hiş interests are developed, 
i ee have grown conscious, his scale 
ts is formulated. It is a profitless 
ee kick against the pricks. If the 
P of the teacher is a rich per- 
valise th et us respect it. We must, in short, 
i nat there is a psychology of student 
as well as of school life. 
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By E. M. WHITE. 


T no time in the history of education has 
the need for teaching civics been so 
great as at present, and never has the need 
been so recognised, as is witnessed by the 
many schemes of educational reconstruction, 
none of which fail to demand a training for 
citizenship. The nation wants citizens who 
are aware of their responsibilities and capable 
of assuming them; the production of such 
citizens is the duty of education and the 
chief aim of civics teaching. To be success- 
ful, such teaching must fulfil the threefold 
purpose of arousing interest in the subject- 
matter, which extends far more widely than 
is generally realised, of giving a knowledge 
of the past and its growth into the present, 
and of erecting an ideal for the future and 
pointing the road towards it. 

In order to achieve these results the scope 
of civics must be widened beyond the teach- 
ing of the uses of the various departments 
of State and the data of local government. 
The usual answer to the query, What is 
civics? is that it tells about the way we are 
governed. But government is only a minor 


| section, and the subject is closely connected 


with everyday life and passing events as well 
as with the long vista of the past. It is a 
review of the Empire as well as the village 
and town; for the spirit, of citizenship 
should permeate all spheres of life, thought, 
and actfon. | 

There is a lack of connecting links between 
the multitudinous subjects of the time-table, 
and civics forms such a link between historv 
and geography, between the past and the 
present, and between school and life. The 
formula of Prof. Geddes, “Place, work, 
folk,” forms a basis on which each teacher 
can build his syllabus. But it must always 
be’ remembered that facts about buildings, 
institutions, or laws, however interesting, are 
not more than the body of civics; the spirit 
is the sense of citizenship and the desire to 
serve and help. And for an inspirational 
subject mere memory work and irksome tasks 
should never be insisted upon. It is essential 
that the pupils should wish to hear the lessons, 
and that their attitude towards the teacher 
should be one of trust and regard. On the 
relationship between teacher and taught 
depends much of the estimate made by the 
latter of any subject. 

Civics is eminently a practical subject in 
the sense that bookwork alone is quite 
inadequate for its study, nor is mere know- 
ledge sufficient as a result. Hence many 
methods of teaching this “little-noticed bud 
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on the vast, ever-spreading tree of knowledge ” 
(as Prof. Geddes calls it) can be devised, and 
the following are suggested as having been 
found efficacious after some years’ teaching of 
the subject to pupils of from fifteen to seven- 
teen vears of age. 

All historical events and institutions should 
be connected with present-day life. If, when 
dealing with the Judiciary, a visit to an old 
prison is made, opportunity must be taken to 
compare the modern and changed attitude 
towards crime as exemplified in the establish- 
ment of the Little Commonwealth and the 
Borstal system. When dealing with 
national affairs connected with Parliament, the 
Army or Navy, the Empire, etc., it is well to 
notice all current events in which a citizen 
should be interested—the recent Imperial 
Conferences, the proposed League of Nations 
to enforce peace, self-government for India, 
-are all examples taken at random. If a board 
on which newspaper cuttings can be fixed 1s 
kept in the classroom, pupils themselves will 
also often bring news. Such events must be 
explained in as simple and impartial a manner 
as possible. Even party politics may be 
touched upon in an unprejudiced manner in 
a case such as Home Rule for Ireland; to 
take an historical view of the question often 
obviates ditticulties of partisanship. 

Very important is it that the history of 
their native towns, including its present 
activities, Should be known by all the young 
citizens, and here the locality itself affords an 
abundance of illustrations. If it is feasible 
the best plan of completing the teaching of 
this history and of arousing civic pride is to 
arrange an exhibition of the past and present 
of the town. The pupils themselves should 
take the greater share in the preparation in 
the way of collecting objects, drawing 
diagrams, writing charts, and making illustra- 
tions} 

Visits should be made to the local museum, 
and all objects connected with the district can 
be examined, and some of them sketched. 
All places of historic or industrial interest 
should also be visited, and, if it 1s impossible 
for the whole class to go, two or three pupils 
can be deputed to see certain places, such as 
old churches or castles, picture galleries, 
factories, printing works, etc., to which young 
people can gain entrance. Their observa- 
tions can then be given to the class, and all 
can take a turn at exploring and explaining. 

Local government should be treated very 
personally, so to speak, with constant 
reference to people, places, and doings fami- 
liar to the pupils, and a good deal of informa- 
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1 Such an exhibition has been held, and is described in a pamphlet entitled 
“u An Experiment in Practical Civics,” (Watts.) 2d. 
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tion can be hunted up by themselves eithe 
by questioning their elders, or consultin; 
directories, etc. Various topical question 
can be set for them to answer, such as: Wh 
decides whether vou may leave school betor 
sixteen? How much is your’ water rate 
Where do vou apply for exemption from va 
cination? What is the name of your wara 
In what district council is such a villaz 
situated? Simple questions they are, bi 
they create an interest in the pupils’ ow 
locality, and the answers, obtained by thei 
own searching, will yield more than solitar 
facts. 

Wherever possible, charts should be use 
to illustrate chronology, proportion, etc., an 
excellent examples can be found in M 
Curtis’s “Problem of the Commonwealth ” 
in considering the British Empire they ar 
most valuable for showing relative popuk 
tion. One or two pupils can always enlarg 
the charts found in books, and the rest ca 
copy them. Chronological charts, whethe 
comparing centuries in the development of th 
Empire, or detailing events in the history c 
a village, are most important and effecty 
in impressing the sequence of history. 

The whole ‘subject is as yet in the exper 
mental stage, but the danger of confining | 
merely to governmental activities must b 
guarded against, and the course must alway 
be left open, with a sense ‘of progress an 
vista. Therefore the wider the syllabus, th 
better it will be and the more likely to captur 
the imagination and to arouse interest 1 
many varieties of mind. To quote Pro: 
Geddes again: ‘“ {It must be] contemporar 
as well as historic. It must be geographi 
and economic, anthropological and histori 
demographic and eugenic, and so on; an 
above all it aims at the reunion of all thes 
studies in terms of social science.” Of course 
syllabuses must be adapted to the age of th 
pupils, to the environment, and to th 
teacher’s preferences. The following is a lis 
of sections from which selections can be mad 
for a two vears’ course? The teacher o 
civics should, however, have knowledge ot 
and interest in, all the sections, and olde: 
pupils should obtain some idea of the exten 
of the subject. 


Civics SYLLABUS. 


(i) INTRODUCTION.—Scope and aim ¢t 
civics—Geddes’ formula; ties of citizenship: 
typical citizens of all ages; definition ot 
citizen, | 


% It is obvious that No. viii. and parts of Nos. i., ii., vii., and ix. a 
unsuitable for younger pupils. In connection with Nos. 10, iY., and v. Yisr> 
should be arranged. 
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(i) THE SociaL UNIT AND GrotPs.—The 
m:lv; guilds; other fellowships. 

di) THE ENGLISH VILLAGE, especially in 
e particular county of the school. 

iv) TOWNS AND CITIES, past, present, and 
ture. , 

wi HISTORY OF THE Town in which the 
nool is situated; museums, exhibitions, and 
IVeyS. 

(vii ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 
xcial reference to the pupils’ locality. | 
(vu) THE NATION.—Ancient States; growth 
the English nation; the nation’s industry ; 
whament and Government; Army, Navy, 
iil Service; the Judiciary. 

(il) MODERN ‘TENDENCIES AND  JRECON- 
RUCTION.—Politics; education; sociological 
cors—eugenics, remedial agencies, etc.; 
e English spirit—in art, literature, science, 
c. 
ix) THE EMPIRE.— Its growth; outlook for 
œ iuture, 


with 


àt the conclusion of a course of civics 
šons a threefold result will have evolved 
the young pupils’ thoughts and feelings— 
evic pride, a sense of responsibility, and an 
pation. The feeling of pride will be 
merned with the past, and will be aroused 
‘the contemplation of the achievements of 
ir ancestors in the town, and in the wider 
heres of country and Empire, and at the 
Story of civic institutions. The exhibition 
tore mentioned is a forcible means of kind- 
ng such a pride. To the present will be 
ected the idea of responsibility, and in its 
‘re to help in its turn the young soul will 
tld to say: How can I serve and carry on 
£ tradition ?3 And the aspiration looks to 
future, and concerns itself with further 
“tess and with the dreams to be turned to 
ms T the continuance and improvement 
nat is. 
Ss E A et a e 


CIENCE TEACHING IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


© By Nowe C. Smith, M.A. 
Headmaster of Sherborne School. 


HE “Report on Science Teaching in 
i Schools ”° presented to, and 
rai re the British Association? in July 
hich i valuable pamphlet of eighty-five pages 
We al eo to be.hoped will be carefully studied 
i Santee concerns—and that is reallv by 
teadmistes “school teachers, headmasters and 
he com esses, and education authorities. 
aimnse mittee was a strong one, consisting 
~- > €ntirely of teachers and ex-teachers in 
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, C Te answers : SP, ee e ga 
ee "Lave and Serea estion may he found in a booklet by F. J. Gould 
Ning “ervice of Country.” 
Wy Mable at Š eee : 
E Prie a offices of the Association, Burlington Hou-e, London, 
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secondary (including he so-called public) 
schools, under the chairmanship of Prof. R. A. 
Gregory. The report proper of some twenty- 
five pages is judicious, and on the whole gives 
fair recognition to the increased attention 
which has been paid to the claims of natural 
science in the public-school curriculum in 
recent years—for in the State-aided schools, 
as is well known, it has long occupied a pro- 
minent place. The most important features of 
the report are: (1) the insistence upon the need 
for adapting the science teaching to the psy- 
chology of the pupils, t.e. of appealing mainly 
to the “wonder motive °” in the preparatory- 
school stage, to the “utility motive °’ in the 
middle stage or the bulk of secondary-school 
pupils, to the “svstematising ’’ or “theoretic ” 
motive in the abler adolescent pupils; (2) the 
due balance, rather than compromise, held 
between the descriptive, historical, humanistic 
treatment of the subject on one hand, and 
the experimental, disciplinary, systematic 
treatment on the other; (3) the attempt to 
secure, what 1s at present verv much to seek 
in Our examination system, that co-operation 
of teachers and examiners and correlation of 
examinations with teaching methods and 
svllabuses which can alone deliver the schools 
from intellectual bondage. 

With regard to the first point it can scarcely 
be doubted that the failure of science teaching 
to get hold of the average boy, at any rate to 
the extent which one would expect from the 
inexhaustible interest of the subject, is princi- 
pally due to over-insistence upon logical com- 
pleteness and experimental rigour. Analogous 
mistakes have vitiated our treatment of other 
subjects, and they are mainly due to the 
common failure of adult teachers to “think 
themselves back ’’ into childhood and adoles- 
cence—in other words, to lack of imaginative 
sympathy. In spite of almost universal lip- 
service to the truth about education, we adults 
are for ever slipping into those grooves which 
love of power and love of ease combine to 
make so fatally attractive; and we cozen our 
consciences with platitudes about “superfh- 
ciality ’’ and “discipline’’ as we try to impose 
ourselves upon our pupils instead of giving 
ourselves for them. “It must be remembered,” 
savs the report—and let us hope it will be 
remembered—‘“that teaching which is not 
founded upon the pupil’s direct interest in 
natural phenomena for their own sake cannot 
stimulate genuine scientific activity, and that 
no ‘scientific training’ can be effective which 
kills instead of fostering the root from which 
all scientific activity has grown.” 

The same considerations applv to the second 
point, the due balance between descriptive and. 
experimental methods. This subject is very 


ME 
sensibly treated in Section V. of the report, 
though the language is not always perfectly 
lucid. Nothing, however, could be better than 
the following summary (pp. 19-20): 


The observational work by which the study of science 
should begin opens the eyes of the pupils and may be 
used to train them in the correct expression of thought 
and of accurate description. The practical measure- 
ments in the classroom have for their object the fixing 
of ideas met with in the mathematical teaching. Every 
pupil should undergo a course of training in experi- 
mental scientific inquiry as a part of his general educa- 
tion up to a certain stage, after which the laboratory 
work may become specialised and be used to supply 
facts which may be a basis for more advanced work 
or to prepare pupils for scientific or industrial careers. 

At suitable stages, when pupils are capable of taking 
intelligent interest in the knowledge presented, there 
should be courses of descriptive lessons and reading 
broad enough to appeal to all minds and to give a 
general view of natural facts and principles not limited 
to the range of any laboratory course or detailed lecture 
instruction, and differing from them by being extensive 
instead of intensive. 

Finally, the aims of the teaching of science mav be 
stated to be:—({1) To train the powers of accurate 
observation of natural facts and phenomena and of 
clear description of what is*observed; (2) to impart a 
knowledge of the method of experimental inquiry which 
distinguishes modern science from the philosophy of 
earlier times, and by which adva.ce is secured; (3) to 
provide a broad basis of fact as to man’s environment 
and his relation to it; (4) to give an acquaintance with 
scientific words and ideas now common in progressive 
life and thought. 


As to the third point, the relation of teach- 
ing to examination, the report reinforces the 
views of almost all who combine serious 
thought on the subject with actual school ex- 
perience. There was a time, no doubt, when 
the institution of external examinations gave a 
needed stimulus to the schools. But for a long 
time past the examination system has been 
one of the chief hindrances to educational 
progress. And although the volume of dis- 
content with it has swollen to such an extent 
in recent years that everyone now is agreed 
that “something must be done,” and the 
Board of Education is making praiseworthy 
efforts to do that something, the vested inter- 
ests of examining bodies have become so great, 
the prejudices and particularism of individuals 
on university and professional boards are so 
obstinate, and the incuria of teachers with 
regard to the broad principles of their profes- 
sion is so inveterate, that the prospect of a 
real deliverance for the schools iS not very 
bright. However, we must “peg away ’’; and 
it is a great encouragement to find this com- 
mittee repudiating the reactionary idea of 
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making a ‘‘pass’’ in science necessary for 
school certificate. “It would be unwise | 
make passing in science compulsory;? tł 
aim should rather be to remove compulsion 
other subjects.” The professed object of a 
university ‘matriculation and profession 
preliminary examinations is to secure th 
intending students in their respective instit 
tions should have had a satisfactory gener 
education suitable for adolescents. By ther 
Selves these examinations do not, and cann 
secure this; but it could be secured, far mo 
simply, by a system of school records, 
inspection, and of examination, all combine 
while teachers and pupils alike would be fr 
to pursue knowledge and beauty for their ov 
sakes. 

The report does not explicitly distingui: 
between competitive and qualifying examin 
tions. This is a pity, as the two are constant 
confounded in discussions of the examinatic 
system, whereas they are fundamental 
different. Competitive examinations are pe 
haps a necessary evil; but qualifvir 
examinations, if rationally applied, need } 
no evil at all. 

The chief criticism to which the report li 
open is on the score of expense. The con 
mittee’s proposals for oral and laboratory tes 
undoubtedly involve additional expenditure 
nor does it face with sufficient explicitness tl 
question of the expensiveness of science teacl 
ing as a whole. This expensiveness is perhay 
often exaggerated in controversy, but it 
none the less a real problem. It would has 
been helpful if a section had been exclusivel 
devoted to this subject. 

The report itself is, as I have said, a ver 
valuable document; but pp. 27-80 of th 
pamphlet contain matter of still greater valu 
and interest in seven “typical science courses. 
explained in detail by their expert author: 
The titles of these will indicate their interes 
to science teachers in various types of schoo! 
(i) Science for all in a public school, by Mr 
Vassall, of Harrow; (ii) Science in a pub! 
school, by Mr. Sanderson, headmaster o 
Oundle School, well known for its work it 
applied science; (iii) Scheme of science worl 
for an urban secondary school for boys, b 
Prof. Nunn, formerly chief science anc 
mathematics master in the William Ell: 
School; (iv) Science scheme of a rural second 
ary school, by Mr. Aldridge, headmaster o! 
Shepton Mallet Grammar School, where Latin 
finds no place in the general curriculum, 2 
any rate up to the age of fifteen; (v), Science 


2 For “compulsory” read ‘ ‘necessary for obtaining a certificate.” Yæ 


can lead a horse to the water, but can't make him drink. 
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suse for a public secondary. school for girls, 
v Miss Drummond and Miss Stern, the one 
tmerly, the other now science mistress in the 
orth London Collegiate School; (vi) Ditto, 
* Miss Clarke, senior science mistress in 
mes Allen’s Girls’ School, Dulwich; (vii) 
ingesuons for a course of practical food 
sties, by Prof. Armstrong. The last-named 
by lar the longest. It is full of detail, 
vacious, stimulating. It is delightful to be 
4e to praise without reservation a positive 
ntbution to science teaching from one to 
tom science teaching already owes so much, 
i whose controversial intolerance has pro- 
wd the opponents of his subject with so 
ich ammunition. Prof. Armstrong's object 
| these “suggestions’’ is “to aid teachers, 


meclally in girls’ schools, who desire to. 


arlop a logical, comprehensive laboratory 
muse of instruction based upon food 
lacertals,”? “My desire has been,” he adds, 
© we a scheme of instruction gradually 
induced into girls’ education which will 
wie them scientifié observers and thinkers 
: lation to all home matters.” “Domestic 
wire 1S, of course, a subject of great im- 
“ance in the education of girls, though the 
mmittee evidently thinks (p. 19) that what 
“ws under that name is apt to have little 
sea value, It might, indeed, have been 
net explicit on the subject. The 
rae domesticity is dominant, the work 
i accepted as an effective substitute 
‘ ee ee course, suffers from the 
E Mti domesticity °’ in an appar- 
one p : undefined, sense. However this 
oF oT ; Armstrong’s course of practical 
a a IS every bit as suitable for boys 
P ‘especially as the male sex takes 
nae eee al interest in food than the 
Fe ee the exigencies of our social 
maant oo upon the latter the often un- 
valle. task of cooking it. 
“en geo osible to deal in any detail with the 
tikes ee Schemes named above. What 
ieee the whole is that after about 
thad have b effort the main principles of 
mong teach ecome fairly well acknowledged 
*wuitibrium oo and, at any rate in theory, an 
nain A been reached between the two 
NT eves to o science teaching, viz. to open 
tain us in hahaa a in which we live and to 
Nese were, as S of intellectual truthfulness. 
he committee Buoy of fact, the objects of 
“taday and T 1866, just as they were of 
T1854. They yndall in the famous lectures 
minded ang’ MUSt be the objects of all broad- 
th and well-educated thinkers. But in 
€ actual appli A ate cere : 
aching, ys Pilcation of principles to school 
© With all the complexity of time- 
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tables, removes, external examinations, etc., 
there is constant danger of over-emphasising 
one part of the work and neglecting another ; 
and it is highly necessary that teachers should 
be frequently brought back to consider the 
fundamental principles of their work. For a 
good many vears the “heuristic’’ principle, 
which was invoked with fullest justification to 
rescue the science teaching of boys from the 
depressing effects of mere lectures and demon- 
stration, has itself become something of a 
tvrant, and pupils have been set to “discover ”’ 


facts, for the mere sake of the process itself, 


with too little regard to their intrinsic inter- 
est or their bearing upon other facts of interest 
to the pupils. At the present moment many 
people have become so acutely conscious of 
this that there is perhaps a danger of the 
pendulum swinging too far back. The very 
word “heuristic’’ has been described as “the 
curse of science teaching in schools.’ The 
writers, however, of the schemes of work in- 
cluded in this report, and particularly Mr., 
Vassall and. Mr. Sanderson, who are both fully 
aware of the importance of a broadand human 
treatment of the subject, lend no countenance 
to any one-sided method in either direction. 
Mr. Sanderson, while insisting on the need for 
appealing to the "romance of science,’’ is 
equally insistent on the fact that “boys like to 
do things for themselves, rather than watch 
other people doing them’’; and Mr. Vassall, 
among other valuable maxims, lays down that 
we must “‘exclude rigorouslv any work, prac- 
tical or otherwise, which is not worth doing 
for itself.” | 

Perhaps the most novel suggestion in Mr. 
Sanderson’s paper is that workshops should 
be made self-supporting. An objection to the 
suggestion is that it seems to imply a very 
considerable scale of operations if there is to 
be a sufficient varietv of work for educational 
purposes. But this and other points in these 
verv suggestive papers will no doubt be widely 
and thoroughlv discussed. It must suffice here 
to have indicated some of the points of interest, 
and to repeat the hope that all who are inter- 
ested in science teaching will give the whole 
pamphlet their immediate and earnest atten- 
tion. 


Electrical Laboratory Course for Junior Students, 
By Dr. Magnus Maclean. 120 pp. (Blackie.) 2s. 
net.—This is a revised edition of an earlier book pre- 
pared by Messrs. Archibald and Rankin. More than 
seventy experiments are described; they are well 
selected, and so clearly set forth that students will be 
able to carry them out intelligently without much aid 
from a teacher. The later experiments include tHe 
testing for faults in cables, the photometry of the arc 
lamp, the calibration of commercial measuring instru- 


, ments, and the testing of dynamos and motors, 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


HE Rev. W. Done Bushell died on 
August 27th, at the advanced age of 
seventy-nine years, ‘during more than fitty of 
which he had been on the staff of Harrow 
School. Educated at Weston-super-Mare and 
Cheltenham College, he went to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he became a 
Wrangler and was also placed in the second 


class in the Classical Tripos; later he was- 


elected a fellow of his college. After two terms 
as a master at Clifton College he went to 
Harrow, the first master appointed by Dr. 
Butler. Among his contemporaries at Cam- 
bridge and his intimate friends were Prof. 
WwW. H. H. Hudson, Dr. E. A. Abbott, Lord 
Morley, and Prof. Henry Jackson. 

: * ** * 


Mr. BUSHELL became a housemaster in 
1868, and in 1881 took over a large house, 
Grove Hill, from the Rev. F. Rendall. His 
activities were many; as a master he showed 
ability, energy, and versatility; socially, a 
ready wit and power of repartee. At Cam- 
bridge he was one of the ortginal Volunteers, 
and captain from 1861 to 1865. At Harrow 
he was hon. captain of the school corps and 
chaplain of the local battalion for thirty-eight 
years. He was lord of the manor of Caldey 
Island, and under his guidance an attempt was 
made to restore the observance of the Benedic- 
tive rule within the Church of England. 


* * * 


Miss AGNES DE SELINCOURT, principal of 
Westfield College, University of London, died 
on August 31st, after a cycling accident on 
the 21st of the month. Miss de Selincourt was 
staying at Ravenscar, and was riding down a 
steep hill near Robin Hood’s Bay when she 
was thrown heavily to the ground and her 
wrist broken. She was apparently recovering 
from the accident, but septic poisoning set in 
and she died quite suddenly. 

* * a 


Miss DE SELINCOURT, who was a sister of 
Prof. Ernest de Selincourt, of Birmingham, 
was born at Streatham in 1872, and edu- 
cated at Notting Hill High School and Girton 
and Somerville Colleges. In 1896 she went out 
to India as a missionary ; she was the first prin- 
cipal of the Lady Muir Memorial College for 
Native Women at Allahabad. In 1912, after 
ten years’ service, she was compelled to give 
up work in India, and in the following vear 

was appointed principal of Westfield College. 
During her short tenure of office she won the 
respect and affection of teachers and students 
by her enthusiasm and her intellectual powers. 
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THE death is announced of Mr. H. R. We 
rych, late headmaster of Blackheath Scho 
Mr. Woolrych was educated at Rossall a 
Pembroke College, Oxford. In 1883 he | 
turned to Rossall as a master, but remain 
there only a year, and then became seco 
master at Blackheath, where he succeeded 3. 
H. D. Elam, who died recently while sull 
master at St. Paul’s. After ten years as seco 

master Mr. Woolrych succeeded Mr. Benda 
and by his enthusiasm and ability raised 1 
school and its institutions to a high pitch 
ethciencv. After a period of epidemics t 
school suffered a decline in numbers at a cri 
cal financial period, and Mr. Woolrych, whi 
plans for its re-establishment did not meet wi 
general support, resigned. In 1905 the sch. 
was closed. Mr. Woolrych, who employed ł 
time in coaching and writing, will be deep 
regretted bv his former pupils, by whom | 
was greatly admired. 


* 


By the death of Mr. Henry Cust mode 
education has lost one of its powerful ads 
cates and critics. Mr. Cust, shortly before t 
death, had collected a mass of informatn 
with regard to commercial education, bt 
unfortunately, was unable to make the use | 
intended of this material. The Central Cor 
mittee for National Patriotic Organisations, 
which Mr. Cust was chairman, has just issu 
“Training for Business at Home and Ove 
seas,’ a statement of the facilities no 
available in the United Kingdom, with < 
introduction by Mr. Cust. 


* 


* ** 


* * 


Mr. REGINALD BURGESS, headmaster of Po 
lora Royal School, Enniskillen, was drown 
at Castle Rock, Co. Londonderry, when goin 
to the assistance of a governess who had gi 
into difficulties whilst bathing. 


= * * 


EDUCATION is well-represented in the fir: 
list of appointments to the Order of the Britis 
Empire, though in several cases the award | 
due rather to war work successfully unde: 
taken than to educational work. Mr. Cyr 
Jackson, formerly a prominent figure in th 
organisation of London education, becomes 
Knight Commander; Miss E. P. Hughes, 
zealous member of a number of educationa 
bodies and one of the foremost authorities o 
educational and social problems in Wales 
becomes a member of the new Order. Amons 
the Knights is Prof. Herbert Jackson, anc 
among the Commanders are Profs. S. ] 


Chapman, F. W. Keeble, and J. F. Thorpe 
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“in, W. A. BROCKINGTON is appointed an 
icer of the Order, and his appointment is 
oressly associated with his office of Director 
Education for Leicestershire. Mr. W.T. 
osilethwaite’s appointment to the same rank 
ascribed to his position as clerk to the 
vnor and Pendlebury Urban District 
ancil, but he is known to educationists as 
€ secretary to the Education Committee and 
this honorary work connected therewith. 


* + * 


Ik. W. H. WaGsTaFF is retiring from the 
<mastership of the Central Foundation 
hool for Boys, Cowper Street, E.C., a posi- 
n he has held for the past fourteen years. 
t. Wagstaff went to Cowper Street from 
ellington College. During his headmaster- 
ip Mr. Wagstaff has found time to serve on 
tous committees and educational bodies 
t deliberations of which have always been 
e more useful for his clear insight, cool 


dment, and incisive comment. 
* * x 


Mr. G. D. DUNKERLEY, of Watford Gram- 
a School, is to serve on the Departmental 
mmittee appointed by the President of the 
urd of Education to inquire into the prin- 
“es Which should determine the fixing of 
aries for teachers in secondary and techni- 
‘schools. Mr. Dunkerley was last year the 
arman of the Association of Assistant- 
siers and may be relied upon to put the 
wclation’s point of view ably and cogently 
lure the committee. Mr. Abbott will doubt- 
S$ represent the views expressed by the 


‘sociation of Teachers in Technical Insti- 
ONS. ~ 


* * * 


ThE personnel of the Secondary-School 
“minations Council is now announced. Six 
te members are engaged in secondary 
hools at the present time, five of them are 
Pointed by the Teachers’ Registration Coun- 
and one, Miss Burstall, by the Northern 
“versities” Joint Matriculation Board. The 
ancil has only three women members: Miss 
‘stall, with Miss Gadesden and Miss Lees, 
o vere appointed by the T.R.C. Good 
has representatives of secondary-school 
ee and women are, they do not form a 
ieee Part of the council to render its 
‘Anal Ba Satisfactorv. A Secondary- 
a haj, aminations Council of whom less 
ith a i engaged in secondary schools, 
aie - airman with a very short ex- 
sted to e schoolmaster, çan scarcely be ex- 
t schontaee With the approval of the second- 

dols. : ONLOOKER. . 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
JULY, 1917. - 


HINTS FROM THE FEXAMINERS’ REPORTS. 


SENIOR.—The examiners report that the use of in- 
appropriate methods of approximation in Arithmetic 
is very common indeed. It appears to be an extreme 
instance of a tendency to inaccuracy of thought and 
statement, which characterises to a growing extent the 
work done in the examination. The practice of omit- 
ting a large portion of the working is also on the 
increase in arithmetic (as in other mathematical sub- 
jects), and especially in sums in which methods of 
approximation are used. Candidates who are guilty of 
this practice must be heavily penalised. 

In connection with Précis Writing, the examiner$ 
say only one general comment on the work seems called 
for, but that one is of high importance. Relatively 
few candidates seem at all adequately to realise the 
distinction between a précis and a paraphrase. Two 
results ensue—both undesirable. Either the examinee 
produces a paraphrase, inordinately lengthy and of ex- 
cessive literary flavour, with the meaning intact, or 
he produces a précis using about one-half of each sen- 
tence, the other half being omitted, this latter course 
achieving the right length, but badly muddling the 
sense of the original. Both these results were un- 
expectedly common. 

The average. of the work in General Literature sent 
in was good. The chief defects were (i) irrelevance, 
(ii) verbosity, (iii) careless English, (iv) unintelligent 
reproduction of dictated notes. 

The examiners in English History report there is 
still a tendency to write too much, either by way of 
verbiage or by giving more than is asked for. Teachers 
would do well to discourage the use of “slang” ex- 
pressions in writing. A lack of precise and detailed 
knowledge accounts for a vagueness of statement which 
often leads pupils into grave mistakes. A clearer his- 
torical perspective is, in many cases, to be aimed at 
as a means of avoiding confusion between e.g., kings 
of the same name. Attention should be directed to 
the spelling, the writing, and the setting-out of the 
answers on the page, which often are faulty. While 
candidates should be encouraged to think for them- 
selves and to form their own judgments, they should 
at the same time be taught to express their views with 
moderation. In attempting to answer the question 
regarding England’s possessions at certain dates candi- 
dates showed much ignorance. There were also many 
instances of failure to understand what was meant in 
the questions by the terms fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The pre-Norman period was, as usual, little 
known. The sixteenth century had been well taught 
and well learnt. The Napoleonic times were evidently 
too hard for most of the students to master, and the 
answers were confused and indefinite. Few candidates 
attempted the geographical question; very few of these 
understood the meaning of the word “ campaign,” and 
those who did produced a poor map. The examiners 
would like to suggest to teachers that more time should 
be given to (a) learning how to answer an historical 
question, (b) map-work. 
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The evidence of weakness on the purely physical side 
of Geography is more strongly marked than usual. 
Such subjects as ocean currents and the effects of 
different atmospheric pressures upon weather conditions 
are little understood, and questions upon them have 
been rarely and very imperfectly answered. A more 
careful sense of proportion is desirable. For example, 
the importarice of river and canal navigation is too 
often made to appear a leading (if not the principal) 
cause of the modern importance of London as a capital 
and commercial centre. While such facts are geo- 
graphically good, they should be given their proper 
value, and not exaggerated. There was a want of 
ability to trace results from causes, e.g. the facts as to 
the natural vegetation areas of South Africa were 
baldly stated, but were rarely explained. Candidates 
should be deterred from loose usage of “up” and 
“down” for north and south; the course of the Nile 
was frequently traced from the delta to its source, 
instead of vice versa. 

The examiners in Latin say that neither in composi- 
tion nor in grammar could the work submitted be re- 
garded as quite satisfactory. It was nearly always 
excellent in intention, but often disfigured by elemen- 
tary and inexcusable mistakes. The obligatory passage 
for unseen translation was done better than in March, 
but the optional passages were translated well by only 
a few. Of the prepared books, Cicero was very badly 
known, Cæsar very fairly, Virgil, as a rule, quite 
creditably. The translation of about half the candi- 
dates was inaccurate, notably in some half-dozen 
centres. The answers on subject-matter, and those on 
history of literature and grammar, were better, being 
deficient rather in quantity than in quality; in gram- 
mar, however, explanations should often have ‘been 
confined more strictly to the real difficulties. 

The examiners in Mathematics report that the work 
in Arithmetic is generally very fair. A noticeable 
feature is the unreadiness of candidates to recognise at 
sight the factors of numbers and the consequent tend- 
ency to overload work with fractions not in their 
lowest terms. The work in Geometry was on the 
whole better. Many candidates did not know how to 
find the area of right-angled triangles. The conditions 
of congruence of right-angled triangles should be more 
exactly stated. Much of che work in Algebra was of 
very poor quality, though high marks were readily 
obtained by the more intelligent candidates. A large 
number read some of the questions carelessly, and work 
correct in method was constantly marred by a total 
disregard of signs. 

While much excellent work in Chemistry was sent 
in by the better candidates, who reached a thoroughly 
good standard, the work of a large proportion was 
weak, The impression was given that a great number 
had not undertaken sufficient laboratory work during 
the school year. The fact that the gram-molecule of 
all gases occupies the same volume was very generally 
unknown, and, as a consequence, the simple problems 
set presented great difficulty. Much ignorance was 
shown regarding the properties of such common chem- 
icals as sodium chloride and cupric oxide. A large 
number proposed to analyse cupric oxide by heating 
to drive off the oxygen, and a correct method of pre- 
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paring the red oxide of copper was rarely given. T 
account of a catalytic reaction often consisted of 
bald statement, with no attempt at an explanation 
any suggestion as to how the reaction could be carr: 
out in practice. Many candidates wasted valus 
time in writing long descriptions of apparatus inst 
of giving a clear sketch. Pupils would benefit grea 
if they were given more practice in writing out conc 
descriptions of their laboratory work. The quesit 
attempted with most success were those on phospho 
and on the formation and setting of mortar. Gc 
reasons for regarding air as a mixture were also gis 
by most. 

Those who failed in Practical Chemistry did so l 
from a lack of knowledge of what tests to perfo 
than from one or more of the following causes :— 

(a) Failure to obtain a perfect solution and one 
suitable strength. 

(b) Neglect of dry tests for insoluble solids. 

(Candidates should always make it quite clear to 1 
examiner how a solution has been obtained; ti 
should also be careful to state if they use a differ 
solution for certain tests, e.g. whether they do or 
not use a solution made in hydrochloric acid wł 
testing for a chloride. 

Many failed to detect lead by the group tests ir 
mixture containing lead sulphate. They also failed 
reduce it with a blowpipe flame on charcoal.) 

(c) Jumping at conclusions—instead of stating | 
observations from which they were derived. 

(d) Inability to distinguish between sulphur diox 
and hydrogen chloride gases—due to reliance on | 
trustworthy tests. 

(e) Neglect of the use of blue glass in testing for 
potassium flame, especially in presence of sodium. 

Junriors.—The Essay work was fairly good. Can 
dates should be more carefully taught how to constr 
Frequently there was little or 
attempt to subordinate clauses, and the syntax w 
not so much elementary as amorphous. A string 
co-ordinate clauses would be set down, not even sep 
ated by commas, each of which would introduce 
completely new idea, which should have received c 
tinct treatment. There was also but little arrangem 
of subject-matter. Candidates should, before sett 
pen to paper, consider more what they propose 
write. 

In Grammar more attention should be given 
parsing. For instance, candidates very frequen 
cannot distinguish between adverbs, conjunctions, a 
prepositions. 

The only real weakness noticeable in Geograt 
throughout was in the elementary principles of clin 
tology, for the answers on the British Isles contair 
a vast amount of inaccurate or vague informati 
respecting the Gulf Stream, and only very few co: 
give a satisfactory explanation of the term “me 
January temperature.’ The latter answers showed 
surprising absence of practical experience in keep: 
weather records in school, and in the use of su 
records when made. 

The outstanding feature of the answers on ! 
British Isles was a vagueness and looseness of expr: 
sion which led to the belief that definite information | 
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e question was lacking. Candidates should be dis- 
uraged from attempting questions about which they 
ve nothing more than a slight general knowledge, as, 
r example, the question on the form and coast-line 
the Atlantic Ocean. They should be conversant 
th the geographical meaning of phrases like ‘‘a mean 
nuury temperature of 40° F., which the majority 
xrpreted very insufficiently. 
A not inconsiderable number of candidates seem to 
ter for Latin without having any but the slightest 
quaintance with the language. There are many 
stakes, of quite an elementary character, which 
cur again and again, in paper after paper, with un- 
ting regularity. The Cæsar is usually not well done. 
e cases in which a passage is accurately translated 
t grammatical English are rare. The more usual 
sult shows ignorance, not only of Czesar’s meaning, 
t «dso of the grammars of the two languages. The 
rstions on the subject-matter of Cæsar were, as a 
k, badly answered. 
The most notable feature in the French exercises 
onited has been a defective knowledge of accidence 
d of genders, as well as of the correct employment 
ienses. The short sentences were often well trans- 
ed, and candidates had a wider vocabulary than in 
evious years. One conspicuous defect was inaccu- 
Win the use of accents. 
In drithmetic, the answers to the question on factors 
tre frequently unsatisfactory, many candidates being 
terant of the meaning of prime factors and of their 
efor the purpose required. In the question on the 
eas of figures with given dimensions the weaker 
mcidates were hopelessly confused in dealing with 
e quantities and units involved. The method of con- 
ited division would have been useful in the work- 
gof one question, but correct and intelligent appli- 
tons of this method were very rare. The absence 
-tuugh checks was very marked; many errors could 
we been corrected if candidates had been taught to 
insider the reasonableness and possible accuracy of 
kir answers. Want of accurate knowledge of such 
‘mmon facts as the number of days in the various 
wnths, the number of days in a year, the number of 
ids in a mile, etc., was often the cause of erroneous 
sults, 
In Geometry, the power of intelligible explanation 
as largely lacking in such a question as ‘‘ How would 
bu test whether a circle could be drawn through four 
Wen points?” even when the student really knew the 
wrect method. Superfluity or over-conciseness in 
‘ument was also a common fault. 
sume confusion often existed as to the fundamental 
chnitions of “ parallelogram ” and “isosceles triangle.” 
Geometrical construction was accurate in the main, 
Xept the drawing of parallel lines. Such construction 
"eld not be too faint, and a brief explanation should 
ways be given when necessary for clearness.’ For 
“stance, when a candidate is asked to draw a triangle 
‘al in area to a given quadrilateral, he should state 
suich of the many triangles in his figure is the one 
‘quired. The size of such drawings should always be 
hat given in the question; the scale should not be 
tered, as was done by many candidates. 
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The following points should be noticed in Elementary 
Algebra :— 

(1) Many failed to remember that the unknown quan- 
tity x must. represent a number. Such statements as 
“Let x=the bicycle,” or the ‘‘distance,’’ or the 
“time” (with no mention of ‘‘ pounds,” or ‘ miles,” or 
“ hours,” etc.), were very common. 

(2) The formula for the solution of quadratics was 
usually either wrongly quoted or wrongly applied. It 
would be safer to avoid this method of soiution. 

(3) The transposition of terms, division by the co- 
efficient of the unknown, and, above all, the expression 
of one unknown in terms of other unknown, seem to 
present great difficulties to many. 

In Botany many of the answers to the questions gave 
the impression that candidates had not carried out, for 
themselves, or seen carried out by others, many of the 
experiments described. A very large proportion of the 
answers were irrelevant. There were a few drawings 
of exceptional merit, but the majority were inexact, 
and far too small. Throughout the paper many of the 
figures were too small and lacked clearness. There 
was a tendency to give sketches which did not con- 
tribute to the value of the answers they were supposed 
to illustrate. For example, an answer to a question 
on seed dispersal would be illustrated by a fruit with 
a hole in it to denote where a bird had pecked at it. 


The general standard of the answers in 
Theoretical Chemistry is very satisfactory. The 
candidates show considerable ability in devis- 


ing simple experiments, and-+the descriptive work 
is generally well done. It is, therefore, surprising to 
find that the structure and chemistry of the Bunsen 
fime are not properly understood. The simple calcula- 
tion appears to have presented considerable difficulties 
to many candidates, mainly owing to an apparent lack 
of training in arranging the work in a logical sequence. 

The following faults were common in Heat :— 

(1) Confusion between the terms ‘absorption’? and 
“conduction ’’—e.g. ‘‘Flannel is a bad absorber of 
heat.” 

(2) Confusion of units of measurement—e.g. * Co- 
efficient of linear expansion is the increase in length of 
I gram of a substance in being heated through 1° C.” 

(3) The application of a freezing mixture (ice and 
salt) to determine the freezing point of water. 


THE MONSOON. 


INTRODUCTION. —This article aims at the recapitu- 
lation of the main facts usually connected with the 
term “the Indian monsoon”; at the investigation 
of the facts in order to determine those which, either 
wholly or in part, are unique to India; at the divi- 
sion of India into definite rainfall regions and the 
demonstration that similar regions occur elsewhere 
in the world; at an inquiry into the question whether 
the monsoon winds and the monsoon rains are de- 
pendent on, or independent of, each other; and, in 


l Abridged from an article specially written for /ndian Education by Mr. 
BR. C. Wallis, author of * The Teaching of Geography,” in the Cambridge 
Handbooks for Teachers, and of “ A Geography ot the World "{Macmillan). 
Copyright in it i» not reserved, and it ts hoped that it may be reprinted and 
serve to arouse some interest in the unsolved problem of the Indian rainfall. 
— Editor, Zadian Education. 
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conclusion, at a statement of some of the factors 
which produce the Indian monsoon, 

THE ATMOSPHERE.-~The atmosphere may be con- 
sidered as consisting of two portions: the inner por- 
tion, called the troposphere, which extends upwards 
in the neighbourhood of India to a height of from 
eight to nine miles, not a great deal higher than the top 


of Mount Everest, and the outer portion, called the | 
north-east trades, are similar to the winds of Inc 


stratosphere. In the stratosphere there are no 
clouds; the temperature of the air remains unchanged 
at about 60 ‘Centigrade degrees below freezing 
point. 

Recent. investigations in connection with the upper 
air have der:onstrated that the more important move- 
ments in the troposphere are controlled by the con- 
ditions which prevail in the upper layer of the tropo- 
sphere, 1.e, in the air just beyond the level of the 
highest peaks of the Himalayas. Recent discoveries 
have further demonstrated that the upward move- 
ment of the air in the centre of a cyclone often occurs 
against the influence of temperature; in such cases 
the rising air does not rise because it is warmer than 
the surrounding air, but because it is forced upwards 
into air which is warmer than itself. E 

Since the monsoon is of supreme importance to 
the people of India, it is well to emphasise these facts 
and to lay stress upon the fact that the troposphere 
over India is largely cut off from the troposphere 
over the rest of Asia by the wall of rock which bounds 
India upon the north. | 

In view of these circumstances, and remembering, 
also, that our knowledge of the top layer of the tropo- 
sphere is strictly limited, it is impossible to be dog- 
matic about the causes of the winds which blow over 
India, and it may be affirmed that the hypothesis 
which states that the south-west monsoon is due to 
the high summer temperatures and low summer pres- 
sures over Central Asia must at present be regarded 
with suspended judgment, if not with considerable 
suspicion. 

INDIAN Winps.—Over the Bay of Bengal from 
‘November to March the winds blow mainly from the 
north-east. In November at the head of the Bay the 
wind is mainly from the north, south of Palk Strait 
it is variable, and between these iimits it blows 
parallel to the coast from 20° N. to the mouth of 
the Kistna and obliquely on-shore on the coast of 
Madras. In December the wind is from the north- 
east all along the Deccan coast, especially between 
20° N. and the Kistna mouth. In January the wind 
is not so definitely from the north-east, especially 
near Calcutta; in February the weakening has be- 
come more marked, and in March the wind is easterly 
south of the Kistna mouth and south-westerly north 
of it. From November to March the wind over the 
Arabian Sea west of meridian 70° E. is north- 
easterly; near the Deccan coast, however, the wind 
is mainly from the north, except in March, when the 
wind blows from the north-west. Over the land the 
wind comes from the north or north-west over the 
northern plains, from a north-easterly direction over 


or a ee 


the eastern Deccan, to be turned towards the south | 


by the higher ridges which lie to the west of the 


peninsula. These land winds do not usually cr 
the Western Ghats; in Jate March, however, | 
winds from the Arabian Sea cross the Western Gi 
and teach Calcutta and the head of the Bay as wi 
from the south-west. Such north-easterly winds. 
not peculiar to the Indian area. A comparison w 
the winds of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans in 
same latitudes shows that the winds, there called 


There is not the slightest need, therefore, to ~ 
plain ’? the north-east winds over India as “the 
turn of the monsoon,” or to formulate the kypotlx 
that these winds blow because the sea near ° 
equator is hotter than the land of India, On - 
other hand, the Indian winds during the remain 
of the year are in many respects unique features 
the climate of India. Speaking generally, wi 
reach the west coast from the Arabian Sea, from 
north-west during April ard May, end from 
west from June to September, and continue tł 
course in a whirl against the direction of mo 
ment of clock-hands across the Deccan, no 
eastwards across the Bay, and north-westwards alc 
the face of the Himalayas. The whirl lacks rei 
larity of shape, since there is a distinct lobe of | 
pressure near the Kistna mouth. The centre of : 
whirl lies between Patna and Benares in April, mo 
towards Quetta during May, and remains near Que 
until September. In October the general situat 
distinctly weakens in regularity, as the pressure s\si 
has changed. These unique wind conditions meril 
special name and justify the use of the term “m 
soon” to summarise the wind circulation over In 
from late March to the end of September. 

Thus the winds of India are normal during t 
cool season when the north-east trades blow, a 
abnormal during the hotter weather when the nx 
soon occurs. . 

Toe Precipitation OF MoirsTURE.—In connecti 
with the deposition of rain, especially over large are 
such as India, it is important to draw a distincti 
between the quantity of moisture precipitated duri 
the year either in the form of rain or snow and t 
relative intensity with which the precipitation occi 
at various seasons. To maintain this distinction 
is convenient to use the terms “rainfall”? and “ran 
ness.” Rainfall refers to the total average fall cf ta 
during the year, and raininess refers to the prop 
tion of the year’s rainfall which may be expect 
during a specified portion of the year. Rainf. 
answers the question, ‘How much is the precipi 
tion? ™ raininess deals with the questions, t W hen do 
the precipitation occur, and why then?” Raini 
numbers will differ for different places, but the tot 
of the twelve monthly raininess numbers for the ve; 
will always be 1,200. (See Appendix, p. 350.) In Init 
rainfall values lie between 5 in. and 400 im. per ar 
num, and monthly raininess values may lie betwee 


s and 400 per cent. If, for example, a pla 
has August raininess 300 per cent., this mear 
that the chances are that one-quarter of wt 


year’s rain will fall at that place during the mort 
of August. For the purpose of determining the cha 
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“istic features of the rainfall of anv area, or of 
mining the rainfall regions of a country, raini- 
: values are much more useful than numbers which 
w the average rainfall either in inches or milli- 
res, 

teioxs OF DEFINITE Ratns.—There are three areas 
ria where the deposition of rain is characterised 
a marked intensity at one period of the year. Be- 
en these areas lie two areas in each of which the 
eitiuon betrays a mixture of the characteristics 
he two areas which bound it, so that in each of 
e areas the rain reaches what is called a t maxi- 
m“ twice a vear. Thus India may be divided into 
ain regions :—(1) Winter rains; (2) winter and 
mer Maxima z (3) summer rains; (4) summer and 
ison maxima; (5) late-season rains. No at- 
p: will be made here to give precise boundaries 
hese regions, which necessarily merge one into the 
tr; it will suffice to indicate the major portions 
pach region. 

‘inter rains occur in the north-west of India, i.e. 
the cool side of the hot desert. Quetta may be 
fl as a typical place. Such rains occur in parts 
ñe North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab, and 
mir. The total rainfall is small, so that the 
wn of winter rains is an arid area. The winter 
1resions of the world tend to be arid and to lie 
tio N. lat. In the hot deserts of the world, along 
rcastern edges and along the edges nearest to 
equator, the rains occur during the summer 
ahs. Such conditions prevail in India. From the 
rn portion of Bombay Province across parts of 
tril India, the Central Provinces to Rajputana and 
Himalayan slopes, there is a region where the 
iness reaches a great intensity in either July or 
st. The intensity is so marked that at least half 
war's rain falls during these two months. Fur- 
t away from the Indian hot desert, in Assam, 
ma, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, summer rains also 
ir, but the intense raininess is spread over a longer 
“d, and the rainiest month is marked by rather less 
Na quarter of the year’s precipitation, and the 
t season lasts five months. 

ae examples in the Appendix illustrate the fact 
‘the summer rains of India are normal in season, 
atw, and.intensity of raininess in relation to botn 
wtitude of the area and the situation of the hot 
ns, The geographer has no reason to draw a 
incon between the "monsoon rains” of India and 
summer rains which prevail in similar latitudes 
‘where in the world. Along the coast of Madras 
n the north southwards lies a region where there 
a marked maximum raininess late in the year. 
tle IX., p. 350.) Similar late-season rains are re- 
idin Annam. In Mysore and in Burma, near 
“iclay, away from the coasts in both cases, the 
xna occur twice a year, in May and in October 
November, Similar intermediate regions occur in 
"ca and Central America, (Table VIII.) 

luas Rains ARE NORMAL.—The facts briefly 
‘merated in the preceding paragraphs, and sum- 
miv illustrated by the examples contained in the 
fendix, lead but to one conclusion—the rains of 
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India are not unique to that country; they are normal 
to their latitude and to the situation of each region ìn 
relation to the hot desert. In common with the rains 
of Africa, Australia, and America in similar latitudes, 
they show a marked relationship to the height of the 
sun in the sky at neon. The hot deserts occur near 
the tropics, in higher latitudes the rains come when 
the sun is lowest in the sky at noon, and in lower 
latitudes the rains tend to reach a maximum just after 


` the sun has passed the zenith. Between the tropics it 1s 


a characteristic phenomenon that the maximum raini- 
ness swings with the sun but lags behind it. 

WINDS AND Raixns.—The main factor in the produc- 
tion of the rainfall regions of India is not the winds. 
This conclusion appears to be a flat contradiction to 
the daily experience of individuals who notice the 
coincidence in point of time between the * monsoon 
rains“ and the monsoon wind. The rains of India 
are normal, the monsoon is abnormal. The examples 
of South Africa and South America show that if the 
monsoon did not blow, there would still be summer 
rains in India. Along the west coast of the Deccan 
the wind blows on-shore from the sea from the end 
of March onwards, vet the rains fall with conspicuous 
suddenness in June; similarly, in Burma and Assam 
the on-shore winds from the Bay precede the coming 
of the rains by weeks. In the case of the Madras 
coast the rains precede the trade-winds in the north, 
and the winds last long after the rains have ceased, 
i.e. during January and February. During July and 
August a strong wind sets from the south-west from 
the African side of the Arabian Sea on-shore on the 
coast of Sind; the monsoon as an on-shore wind is 
fiercest there, vet Sind is arid. In the south of the 
Deccan the circulation of the winds during the mon- 
soon brings on-shore winds from the west during the 
summer and the rains occur in November. 

Tue MONSOON AND THE Rain.—Until the factors 
which produce summer rains and total rainfall in the 
lands which are adjacent to the hot deserts have been 
worked out, the etfect of the monsoon upon the rain- 
fall of India must be a matter of conjecture so far as 
the statement of any positive connection is concerned. 
The most that can be said at present, and it is pure 
hypothesis, is that the monsoon limits the hot desert — 
of India to the north-west, and that, therefore, the 
total rainfall of India is higher than the latitude war- 
rants on account of the monsoon. 

Factors OF InpiAN Ratns.—One chief factor in the 
production of the rains lies in the high temperatures 
of the surface waters of the Bay of Bengal and the 
Arabian Sea; during the monsoon the water is at an 
abnormally high temperature, so that the lower layer 
of air in the Indian area is well supplied with mois- 
ture. The temperature is always above 80° F., and 
reaches a maximum of more than 85° F. in the Bay. 
Along the Madras coast the rains occur just before 
the neighbouring sea-water falls below 80° F. in tem- 
perature. The Indian area thus has a plentiful supply 
of moist air, which is particularly effective because 
of the cyclonic storms which originate in the Bay. 
During the months from May to December, when the 
rainy season occurs in areas near the Bay, there is a 
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strong probability of storms. In June and July a 
storm may originate near the head of the Bay and 
proceed very far up the Ganges Valley; in August such 
storms are less likely. Later in the year the storms 
lie further south. In September they cross Hydera- 
bad; in October and November they cross the Deccan 
still further to the south. Consequently, the raininess 
of these areas occurs at the time when the storms 
bring large quantities of very moist air from the Bay. 
On the other hand, the Arabian Sea is not so stormy. 
Only in June, the month of heavy rains on the coast, 
the storm track lies parallel to the coast, just like the 
Ganges Valley storm track runs parallel to the Hima- 
lavas. 

TEMPERATURE AND THE Rains.—Two facts may be 
noted in connection with the temperature of the air 
over the land. The winter rains and the cool-weather 
rains occur with a rising temperature; the summer 
and late-season rains occur with a falling temperature. 
It does not appear possible in a general way to separate 
rainfall from temperature in such fashion as to say 
definitely which is cause and which is effect. For 
example, the monsoon months are lower in tempera- 
ture than the months which precede them; does the 
low temperature produce the rains, or does the rain 
produce the low temperature, or do both rain and low 
temperature result from a common cause which acts 
downwards from above? 

Conc.usion.—The teacher of geography will, prob- 
ably, have read so far in this article with a growing 
feeling of disappointment. He may have expected a 
cut-and-dried statement set out in a conclusive fashion 
which would show him exactly what he should teach 
regarding the monsoon. He is disappointed, but only 
with reference to the explanation of the phenomena. 
The facts are set out, and the causes of the phenomena 
are still to seek. Yet this article has one important 
function—it indicates the predominant fact in the 
science of geography, that deduction usually leads to 
error. Based upon the general laws of physical science, 
which are valid on the small scale and in the labora- 
tory, an attempt has been made to set up general 
climatic laws, and to enable the learner to deduce 
from those laws explanations of various facts. Such 
deduction is usually fallacious, for the very simple 
reason that the learner is not sufficiently acquainted 
with the detailed facts to know: for certain that the 
general law applies to the particular case. No more 
alarming example of such error can perhaps be 
imagined than the conjecture that the rains and the 
monsoon are the effects of a gigantic seasonal arrange. 
ment of land and sea breezes based upon the “‘ furnace- 
flue” of Central Asia” Yet, although this article is 
on the whole negative in its results and destructive 
in its tendency, it has some advantages for the busv 
teacher. It provides the opportunity to affirm in a 
truly scientific spirit : ‘‘ Here our knowledge ends; henve 
there is much work still to be accomplished.” It sug- 
gests ideas which should be brought specially to the 
test of experience in schools in India. It lavs down 
a definite rainfall division for India, in place of the 
treatment of India as a unit. It brings India into line 
with the rest of the world. 
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APPENDIX. 


(The months aie numbered consecutively; No. 1 
January in the northern hemisphere, and July in 
southern hemisphere.) 


TaBe ].—Wirter Reins. 


Annual 
Country Place rainfall Months 
in inches 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 B g mo 
India... Quetta 10 223 260 225 126 44 20 85 52 10 K yw 
U.S A. Hollester; 
Cal. 14 232 270 201 Qt 44 11 — — 13 il 


TasLE Il.— Winter and Summer Maxima 
(approximately equal). 


India ... Peshawar.. 13 146 121 176 t55 73 50 120 182 75 ų4 4 


TasBLE IIl.. Winter and Summer Maxima (ureyi 


India ... Nagar 49 129 15a 141 80 66 67 185 192 IC3 x > 


TABLE 1V.—Intense Summer Rains. 


India... Bikaner ... rr 33 33 22 19 65 151% 341 370 133 8 | 
India... Pachmarki. 76 11 g9 7 6 9g 148 353 332 238 39 
Peru... Arequipa... 1448 — — — 5 6 20 224 735 112 FE 
Mexico Mazatlan... 8 45 10 7 — 6 63 246 351 320 Q; 2? 


TaBLeE V.—Less Intense Summer Rains. 


India... Rangoon... 99 1 3 4 20 180 223 255 23€ 193 24 : 


Taste VI.—Eazly Summer Rains. 
India ... Bombay ... 


Bo Iı 


7 316 410 234 192 


Tagle VII.—Late Summer Rains. 


India ... Sardanali... 31 4 16 14 47 33 229 179 268 x€ go = 


TaBLeE VIII.—Summer and Late-season Rains. 


India... Mysore .. 30 5 6 17 96 216 98 Q2 125 168 277 & 
India... Paramati... 25 13 I4 12 73 188 56 5I 147 173 204 15 
Ja uaica Kingston... 96 46 23 43 33 175 141 65 158 158 235 È 
Siam ... Bangkok... 15 2 13 22 68 190 162 153 131 252 10 5: 


TaB_LE ][X.—Late-season Rains. 


India... Saidapet... 51 20 12 5 13 37 47 fa 119 138 3A: u 
Annam. Hue... 26 46 61 20 28 42 34 39 46 196 m- 


THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
EXAMINATIONS COUNCIL. 


THE constitution of this council, which will as 
the Board of Education in the co-ordination of 
numerous public examinations: for which pupils 
secondary schools are prepared, has been announce 

The council will consist in the first instance of 
following persons, with the Rev. William Ten 
formerly headmaster of Repton School, as chairman 


Nominated by— 
Oxford and Cambridge 


ieee N Mr. P. E. Mathes 

Uae eee Fellow of New Coik 

Mr. H. T. Gera 

Oxford Delegacy for Fellow of Wortes 

Local Examinations ... | College, Secretary 
Tai Delegacy 

. . . . H Flath 

Cambridge Syndicate for ee i Se 

Local Examinations ... sade! eee 

(Sir Isambard Ow 


University of Bristol ... Vice-Chancellor 

University of Durham ... ( Dr. W. H. Hadow, V: 
1 Chancellor 

Dr. R. M. Walms« 
| Chairman of the Be; 
University of London ... to promote the exi 
| sion of — Univers 
Teaching 
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Sir Alfred Dale, Vice- ae without a “school certificate" or some similar 


versity of Liverpool 


Neminated by— B. M. Connal, 


Chancellor of the Uni- 
Prof. 


mhern Universities’ University of Leeds 
laine Matriculation | Miss S. <A.  Burstall, 
3uard ee ae headmistress, Manches- 
ter High School for 
Girls 
Mr. H. Mellish, C.B., 
Chairman of the Not- 
tinghamshire Education 
unty. Councils Asso- Committee 
IRON ae ane cal H. Lloyd Snape, 


for Lancashire 
Mr. Councillor Dawson, 
Chairman of the Hull 
sciation of Municipal J Moy Ce bee 
Pee ee = tor of Education for 
Liverpool 


Not yet appointed 


Mr. P. Abbott, Head of 
the Mathematical De- 
partment, Regent 
Street Polytechnic, W. 

Miss F. M. Gadesden, 

i headmistress, Black- 
heath High School for 
Girls 

Miss E. S. Lees, Clap- 
ham High School, 
S.W. 

Mr. G. Sharples, head- 
master, Waterloo Road 
School, Manchester 

Mr. A. A. Somerville, 
Eton College 


for the present Mr. C. Cookson and Miss M. 
andy, H.M. Inspector, will act as secretary and 
asant secretary, 
be council entered on its duties on September 12th, 
À is provided With accommodation at the offices of 
| e Board of Education at South Kensington. All 
Mmunications on the subject of secondary-school 
ed of Bed be addressed to the Secretary, 
ee Rong tion, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
“oad, South Kensington, London, S.W.7, 


he eny E 
wnel” nvelope Should be marked *" Examinations 


Dr. 
Director of Education 


«lation of Education | 
committees Sera 


$ t 
oe 
atr 


Se Registration 
council ... 
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OF INTEREST. 
Tit annual GENERAL. 
held this wweeting of the Headmasters’ Conference 
ral, when D ar in September at the City of London 
tions we 
rence ie Ong those adopted :—(1) That this con- 
ndation of th = On educational grounds, the recom- 
India that Royal Commission on Public Services 
vered f rom, © age limits for the examination be 
veneg twenty-two to twenty-four to 
ER decides nineteen. If, however, the Govern- 
8S that in the Ower the age, the conference strongly 
of other bo educational interest of the candidates, 
S taught with them, no candidate be 
examination under the age of eighteen, 


r. David presided. The following reso- i 
am 


qualification. (2) That this conference is of opinion 
that the representation of teachers in schools should 
be not less than that cf universities on the proposed 
Secondary-School Examinations.Council. (3) That this 
conference considers that the statutory representation 
of acting teachers to serve on education committee? 
of local authorities is a necessary condition of sound 
educational reform, and instructs the committee to 
pursue an active policy in the matter. (4) That the 
regulations of the Board of Education (Explanatory 
Note, Section III.) need modification or supplement, 
in so far as they seem to suggest transference of 
pupils at or about sixteen from one secondary school to 
another, experience having already shown that such 
transferences, unless made at a considerably earlier 
age, involve great educational loss to the pupil. 


THE President of the Board of Education, at a con- 
ference of educational authorities and teachers at York 
on September 14th, gave a sketch of the Government's 
education policv. No system of public education, he 
insisted, can be satisfactory which does not succeed 
in attracting good men and women into the teaching 
profession. We cannot get good teachers unless we 
are prepared to pay for them, and to this end the 
Government has provided a large additional grant to be 
spent chiefly on the augmentation of the salaries of 
teachers in elementary schools. He went on to explain 
that the Government proposes to insist on a full-time 
education up to the age of fourteen, and on part-time 
day continuation classes for all young persons except 
those who have obtained full-time secondary education 
up to the age of sixteen, or are otherwise under suit- 
abfe instruction. The new Education Bill, he pointed 
out, does not go into details of curriculiim; the vital 
need it is intended to meet is the raising of the educa- 
tion of the people to a higher level. The Bill provides 
for great elasticity and adaptation to local require- 
ments, and education authorities will be asked to pre- 
pare schemes and be given a liberal allowance of 
time for the process. They will consider how time 
should be distributed, and be expected to consult 
the industrial interests of their localities. On the fol- 
lowing day, addressing a meeting of teachers at Shef- 
field, Mr. Fisher emphasised the importance the 
new Bill attaches to physical and social education. 


AN organisation under the name of “The White 
Cross” is being established by Dr. Maria Montessori 
in America. It is a body—similar to the Red Cross— 
designed to treat and save the children of war by a 
special method of education. Dr. Montessori suggests 
preparing teacher-nurses to go to the assistance of 
these children. The plan is to start a free course 
to prepare volunteers to undertake the - intellec- 
tual care of children, and it will include first aid, 
knowledge of nervous diseases, dietetics for infunts and 
children, isolation, special psychology, domestic 
science, agriculture, language, and a practical course 
in the Montessori method. The plan is then to send 
out working groups to France, Belgium, Serbia, 
Rumania, Russia, and other European countries, each 
consisting of four to six persons—head, secretary, two 
teachers, and two outside workers. Each group would 
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be located in places where refugees are already 
gathered. These groups of White Cross workers 
would, as soon as they are in the field, prepare others, 
such as war widows and orphan girls, and thus the 
work of this new society will multiply rapidly. The 
organisers are anxious to obtain the co-operation of all 
in England who are interested in such work, Offers of 
voluntary aid and of funds are needed. Those interested 
in the scheme are invited to communicate with Mr. 
C. A. Bang, 20 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2, who 
has promised to assist in the formation of a com- 
mittee. 


THE memorandum embodving the minimum scale of 
salaries recently published by the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions directs attention to 
the fundamental principles which should govern the 
adoption of salary scales throughout the country. It 
points out :—(1) That the initial salary must be sufh- 
ciently large to attract men and women of high 
qualifications, and that it should compare favourably 
with the salaries paid in other professions which re- 
quire similar standards of intellectual capacity and 
expense of training; (2) that salary scales should offer 
attractive careers and prospects; (3) that it should be 
reasonably possible for a well-qualified and successful 
technical teacher to attain a competence of at least 
£300 per annum at the age of thirty. The adopted 
scales for qualified assistants range from ,200 to £4,300 
by annual increments of £15, and then to £450 by in- 
crements of £20. The initial salary for the head 
of a department is fixed at £350 to 4500, according 
to the work and responsibility, with annual increments 
of at least 425 to a maximum of 4500-4750. The 
payment for part-time teachers in charge of a subject 
is fixed at £30 per session of sixty hours, rising to a 
variable maximum, and that of assistants in charge of 
a class, but under supervision, at 4,20, rising to £,30. 
The adoption of.the principle of a scale for part-time 
teachers—always a difficult question—should do much 
to remove a long-standing and real grievance. 


TECHNICAL teachers, as a class, have been far from 
well treated in the past in the matter of salaries and 
status, and the suggested scales are most reasonable 
if the institutions are to be kept efficiently staffed in 
view of the anticipated calls for technical experts from 
the various branches of industry. The work required 
is strenuous and exacting, often extending into late 
evenings, and doubtless, in the near future, the salaries 
offered will of necessity have to be on a higher scale 
than the minimum quoted above. The fundamental 
principles referred to could scarcely be stated more 
explicitly and convincingly, and they can be earnestly 
recommended to the careful consideration of all 
governing bodies. 


A SUMMARY has been issued, over the signature of 
Mr. Bolton King, of the opinions of head teachers of 
clementary schools in Warwickshire ‘on certain points 
connected with the training of teachers.” On the 
whole, the document does not make cheerful reading, 
for a rather gloomy view is prevalent among the said 
head-teachers, both of the student-teacher system and of 

_the efficacy of the training-college course. The pupil- 


| the collegiate teacher is the better. 
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teacher system seems to be preferred, and it is we 
held that a boy or girl intending to become an eler: 
tary-school teacher should begin to teach at fifteen): 
of age. As to the training colleges, whilst a ma. 
hold that at’ twenty-three the non-collegiate teach. 
the better, three out of four agree that at twent:. 
The latter is su: 
the true test. The older generation of element 
school teachers are rather too ready to condemn 
young teacher fresh from college because he or 
cannot at once control a class of sixty, and thev 
rather slow to acknowledge the advantages of a = 
rior education for the teacher. “I think,“ savs ( 
‘that what we need is teachers who are really ski 
in teaching. It is a teacher’s business to teach, 
if in this he is a failure, even though educated t 
degree standard, the children suffer, the State suf 
and it is, in fine, a waste of public money.” 
another might very well say, “I think that what 
necd is teachers who are themselves really well e 
cated. It is a teacher’s business to teach, and if 
is deficient in knowledge and culture, even tho 
he is able to manage and control a class of sixty, 
children suffer, the State suffers, and it is, in fine 


waste of public money.” 


IT is, we think, one of the supreme merits of 
Workers’ Educational Association that it values edi 
tion for its own sake, and not merely ‘for the sak: 
some collateral advantage. If we rightly underst: 
the association’s point of view, it regards education 
a process of turning out men rather than of turn 
out workmen. This liberal aim is illustrated in: 
R. H. Tawney’s suggestive pamphlet, entitled “So 
Thoughts on Education and the War,” just issued 
the association. He reminds us that ‘* education 
just now constantly commended on the ground tha 
is commercially profitable, that it leads to professic 
success, that it increases national wealth—that it 
in a classic phrase, ‘our principal weapon in 
coming commercial war.’ No doubt it is, s 
Mr. Tawney, but “an interest in education which 
elicited on these grounds is an insecure foundation 
educational reform, because, if it is given for comm 
cial motives, it will also be withdrawn for commer: 
motives, and because it is the nature of the mind 
which such motives are of primary importance to t 
short views even of commercial profit.” This view 
really of a piece with that of our most eminent m 
of science, that there is no short cut to industr 
supremacy via elementary technical instruction. Scier 
for its own sake, pursued with liberal and disinteres: 
aims, is the only sure foundation of science technica 
applied. So with education in all its phases. T 
longest way round is known to be often the quick 
way home. In education it is the only way home. 


THE report of the National Union of Teachers | 
the year 1917 presents the usual features, which mz 
it a useful handbook, not only for members of t 
union, but also for others who need a work of reie 
ence to matters connected with: the elementary-schz 
teaching profession. For though the basis of mer 
bership, as set forth in an appendix to the rules. 
broad, the vast majority of the members are, of cours 
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chers in elementary schools. The growth of the 
_ on since its foundation in 1870 is truly colossal. 
l 1S70o there were 400 members; in 1880 about 12,000; 
180 about 16,000; in 1900 about 44,000; in 1910 
om; and in 1916 g4,000. As the privileges of mem- 
-ship have increased, and the operations of the union 
ented, the rate of subscription has gradually been 
ed from Is. to 12s. per annum. A perusal of the 
y-seventh annual report of the executive gives some 
ition of the wide range of the union’s activities. 
? general report includes the special reports of the 
acation Committee, the Examinations Board, and 
Committees on Finance and General Purposes, 
v, Organisation, ‘Tenure, Professional Conduct, 
ral Schools, Salaries, Secondary Schools, War Aid 
nd, Benevolent and Orphan Fund, etc. 


‘HE report of the United States Commission of 
ucation for the year 1915-16 appears, as in previous 
rs, in two volumes, the second of which is devoted 
the statistics of Educdtion in the States. The first 
ume comprises thirty-seven chapters, of which 
‘niy-nine contain reports on every conceivable form 
American education—urban, rural, elementary, 
ondary, higher, Vocational, medical, legal, engineer- 
r commercial, agrricultural, home, kindergarten, 
- Then follow several chapters dealing with educa- 
nim other countries. It is natural that we on this 
eof the water should turn to these chapters first, 
d especially to the one on "educational activities in 
pean countries, Here we have a concise and 
o statement which is nevertheless of deep 
e: hat PO Sant interest. It is recorded, for 
ra ae - Rheims, in the midst of the bom- 
an ees O'S were installed in the cellars of 
ie havin "+ . . The greater part of the school- 
renee = €ntered the service, all these efforts 
w risked ie teachers. Four times every day 
mired to off ives in the streets, where few houses 
Ws bravely fa, er shelter in the moment of danger. 
st of duty Si extreme peril in order to reach the 
bool.” The Of their devotions—the subterranean 

ast chapter of the report gives a statis- 


summar ‘ : ; 
teica. Th Of education in other countries than 
structive i &ures are often most interesting and 
e e . ° 
t praportion find, for example, that in regard to 


elementary ee ENE whole population to be found on 
Mt stands nea Chool roll in European countries, Scot- 
a he botor the top with 17-38 per cent., Serbia 
With 5 per cent., and Russia at the 


"on with ‘>> 
a figures “4% Per cent. These, of course, are pre 
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Mber of the Columbia University Quar- 

© entry of America into the war by 
S€ven-eighths of its contents to war 

by leading members of the Univer- 
articles deals with America’s duty 
Yy in helping to solve the food ques- 
1th the dangers surrounding economic 
© war; another with the significance 
mpire of the new Imperial policy 
sent Government; and a fourth with 
e of the United States in the war. 


t 
te British E 
seated by the Pre 


There is also placed on record President Butler’s 
speech expressing the University’s '' Greetings to the 
New Russia'’—a speech containing grave warnings 
which have been speedily and abundantly justified. 
The speech in which the president expressed the mind 
of the University on the occasion when it honoured 
the envoys of France and England is included, and 
M. Viviani’s reply. The editor gives, an interest- 
ing account of the mobilisation of the University for 
war purposes. We have received also specimens of 
“Columbia War Papers,” a series of pamphlets re- 
minding us of those issued by the Oxford Press. One 
of them discusses the economic problem of ‘ Bread 
Bullets,” another the question of university military 
service, and a third is an extremely practical and busi- 
nesslike ‘‘ Directory of Service,” showing "how and 
where each member of the community may find. work 
for the nation.” Columbia evidently got to work 
energetically and methodically as soon as America 
became directly involved in the great struggle. 


Many evidences on a small scale have recently been 
forthcoming of a tendency on the part of adminis- 
trators to make certain that the education given in 
private schools shall be efficient. Various authorities 
have instituted proceedings to prosecute parents who 
persist in sending their children to private schools 
which, in the opinion of the authority, are inefficient 
and should be closed. The Education Committee of 
the London County Council has taken a step along 
the same path in adopting a resolution of the Higher 
Education Sub-Committee that private schools should 
be registered and inspected. It is urged that second- 
ary education suffers from the inefficiency of some 
private schools, and that, therefore, the local authority 
or the Board should inspect private schools. On the 
same occasion it was recommended that admission 
to the examinations conducted by the Civil Service 
Commissioners should be confined to those candidates 
who produce evidence that they have reached some 
recognised standard of general education; for example, 
Second Division candidates should have passed one of 
the first examinations referred to in Circular 849 of 
the Board. This recommendation is suggested in 
order that parents may recognise the advisability of 
a secondary education for their children. 


Dr. Cyrit Burt, the expert in psychology to the 
London County Council, describes a successful experi- 
ment in ‘‘ Educative Convalescence” in The Child for 
August. Crippled soldiers are received in the Princess 
Louise military wards at the Heritage Craft Schools 
at Chailey, Sussex. To each soldier two crippled 
boys are assigned as orderlies, and the infirmities of 
the orderlies match those of the soldier. The experi- 
enced boys teach the soldier how to make the best 
use of his limbs; for example, two boys who have 
each lost both arms are waiting for a soldier in the 
same predicament; the elder of them has developed 
a marvellous power of foot—he can shave himself and 
paint in oils. The crippled guests follow their crippled 
hosts into the workshops and avidly take up some 
occupation in carpentry, rug- or toy-making, with 
the result that life soon takes on a new complexion and 
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the future becomes again bright and full of hope. 
The school itself was originally founded as a school 
for the maimed and cripples from the slums. It is an 
economic success; the pupils contribute substantial 
sums towards the expenses, and nearly all ex-pupils 
are economically self-supporting; one boy with double 
crutches has £7o in the War Loan. ‘It is good to 
give the unfortunate a living; it is still better to raise 
them to a life worth living.” 


An * Osborne *’ for the mercantile marine has just 
been opened at Pangbourne. Cadets will enter be- 
tween thirteen and a half and fourteen years, spend 
two years in residence at the college at a fee of 4.80 per 
annum, and have a third vear’s practical training at sea 
for a fee of 4:50. The college has the approval and sup- 
port of the Admiralty and the Board of Trade, and 
arrangements exist for the enrolment of the cadets in 
the Royal Naval Reserve. Qualified cadets will, sub- 
ject to the exigencies of the Navy, have a fourth year’s 
training with the Fleet under allowances which are 
equivalent to an annual grant of £73. The total cost 
of the four vears’ training works out at an average 
of about £35 per annum, plus the cost of outfit, etc. 
Several scholarships have already been provided, says 
the Times Educational Supplement, by the leading 
shipping companies, and such companies will give pre- 
ference to officers who have received this training, 
which will enable the cadet, after a short period of 
service in an approved cargo steamer, to qualify for 
the Board of Trade examination for second mate. 


THE Madras Legislative Council recently debated the 
question of the provision of elementary education in 
the province. There were, we learn from the Educa- 
tional Review, in the last educational vear, 28,000 
primary schools, against 24,000 five years before; the 
number of male scholars had increased during the 
quinquennium from 830,000 to just above a million. At 
the earlier date a scheme had been promulgated to 
equip 4,500 new schools, and to provide buildings for 
2,500 existing and 1,250 new schools within three years. 
Lack of funds has sadly interfered with the proposed 
development, so that, instead of 4,500, fewer than 600 
new schools have been opened. The increase in the 
number of officially recognised schools noted above, 
therefore, includes the change of about 3,400 private- 
venture schools into recognised schools. The educa- 
tional service of the province is further handicapped 
by an inadequate staff of inspectors. The average 
school life of the pupils has remained constant at 
just above two years. The population of Madras Prov- 
ince exceeds forty-one millions, and the total enrolment 
of schools and colleges is fewer than 1} millions. . In 
these circumstances one is not surprised to learn that 
several villages are without schools at all. 


EpucaTIon in the Cape of Good Hope Province 
exhibits signs of healthy progress. A 6 per cent. in- 
crease in the enrolment of white pupils brings their 
number above 110,000, which makes, with the enrol- 
ment of non-European pupils, a total of a quarter of 
a million pupils. The schools have been increased by 
134 and the teachers by 548. The teachers now exceed 
10,000, so that there is an average of twenty-five pupils 
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per teacher, and two-thirds of the latter are cer 
cated. We lately noted the fact that the salaries 
teachers had been improved. The schools shouid re 
5,000 within the next year, and nearly half at pres 
possess school libraries. More than 10,000 pupils 
boarders, and the number tends to increase. Wi 
scattered white population rural schools are of ¢: 
importance; any farmer who can get together tw 
pupils and can supply two rooms, one for the sci 
and one for the teacher, will receive the support cf 
local school board to start a school. The accommc 
tion provided by some farmers is lacking in privacy 
the teacher, with the result that school boards 
urged to acquire, as a gift from the farmers, a 
acres of ground to erect thereon a school an 
teacher’s dwelling of such generous dimensions t 
boarders may be taken. It is calculated that such 
arrangemeat will be economical if the new schoo 
made to serve instead of three established schools. 


Tue thrift movement in Australian schools has 
ceived an impetus from the Commonwealth issue 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps. The pot 
sterling certificates may be bought for 17s. 6a., i 
are repayable in full in three years from the date 
issue. The stamps for 6d. and 2s. 6d. are sold at 
post offices, and booklets are provided into which tl 
mav be pasted. Teachers are requested to co-oper 
with the Government in this measure of war sav 
on lines familiar in English schools. 


SCOTTISH. 


‘Wen Broxburn Higher Grade School was 
opened on August 27th it was found that practically t 
whole of the teachers—about forty in numiber—h 
absented themselves, and the pupils had to be s¢ 
home for another week’s holiday. It appears that 
June the Board, at the request of the staff, agreed tr 
the holidays should extend from July 2oth until Se 
tember 4th. The local Trades Council, however, 4 
proached the Board and asked it to make the hold. 
begin a week earlier and to reopen on August 27t 
This the Board, without consulting the teachers, agre 
to do. The teachers entered a protest against this ¢ 
cision on the ground that most of them had already e 
gaged holiday accommodation for the period endir 
September 4th, and asked the Board to reconsider its « 
cision. The Board declined to make any alteration, &: 
the teachers intimated that they would not appear 
school until the date originally fixed. The incident mu 
be regarded as unfortunate in the interests of school di 
cipline, and the responsibility for it must be share 
by both parties. The teachers were driven to th 
action not merely by this single example of hig! 
handed action on the part of the Board, but by 
whole series of similar inconsiderate and autocrit 
acts. Representations and protests had proved of n 
avail, and they felt justified in taking drastic steps ! 
bring the Board to reason. Doubtless they have su 
ceeded, but for even a small revolution of this sù 
there is a price to pay, and the teachers themselve 
may have to pay it. 


Lorp Scotr Dickson, speaking at the close of th 


} High Court of Justiciary in Glasgow, said that th 
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kion of youthful offenders, both boys and girls, 
landed the serious consideration of the general 
fic, and especially of all having to do with 
alninistration of justice. The evil had existed 
a long time, and various causes had been put 
vard as wholly or in part accounting for it. The 
‘Was generally regarded as mainly responsible for 
present conditions, but it had aggravated, not 
ted, the evil. In 1913 the Prison Commissioners 
“ted attention to the subject and to the urgent 
J ‘or taking remedial measures against it. It was 
easy to devise an effectual remedy, but the first 
ywas to recognise the magnitude and gravity of 
uation, and to unite all the forces of progress 
zn effort to set it right. 

fs Homes, M.P., speaking on the Scottish Esti- 
es, said that teachers should be given a much 
vr share in guiding and shaping the educational 
iy of the nation. If it were asked whether 
cers were worthy of such confidence and responsi- 
iv, an answer would be found in the recently pub- 
ii report of the Scottish Education Reform Com- 
A more far-reaching sketch of national re- 
ms had never before been published, and in his 
nun it was worth a whole wilderness of Blue 
oks. The authors of that work well deserved the 
rks of Parliament and the confidence of the nation. 


ir a meeting of the School Board of Glasgow it 
S agreed by a majority to rescind the resolution 
wa debarred the board from making any grant 
inattested teachers while on military service, and 
aow them two-thirds of such sum as would have 
n pavable to them had they attested. By this action 
ard has tempered justice with mercy., While it 
nt be claimed that those who have been taken 
‘pulsorily are at all on the same level as those who 
ne forward of their own free will, they are still 
ting their life at the hazard, and deserve some con- 
eration from their employers. It is certain that 
attested men will not grudge them this addition 
oer shilling a day. 

NERAL disappointment is expressed at the failure 
the Scottish Secretary to introduce the eagerly- 
ked.for Education Bill. While making every 
yvance for the unforeseen contingencies that are 
ind to arise in times like these, we feel that a little 
ye driving power on the part of the Secretary and a 
le less effacement on the part of the Scottish 
mbers would have placed the country by this time 
possession of the terms of the Bill. Intimation had 
edy been made that the Bill was intended merely 
‘discussion by the country during the recess, and 
t no attempt would be made to carry it beyond the 
twaling stage meanwhile. For this, half an hour 
Parliamentary time would have sufficed, and it is 
nily conceivable that, with a little push, this could 
t have been obtained. It may be said that the 
ish Bill reveals with sufficient clearness the main 
unes of the corresponding measure for Scotland, 
t no light is shed by the English Bill on the vital 
‘sions of educational area and educational authority, 
t on the delicate and difficult problem of the volun- 
ty schools. 


» 
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Tuk Education Department has, at the request of 
the Ministry of Munitions and the Food Controller, 
issued a circular to school managers and teachers 
asking for their co-operation in the collection of horse- 
chestnuts. It has been found by experiment that horse- 
chestnuts can be used in place of grain in certain 
industrial processes essential to the prosecution of the 
war. For every ton of chestnuts which are harvested 
half a ton of grain can be set free for human con- 
sumption, The nuts, it is explained, may be collected 
either from the trees or from the ground after being 
shed, but in all cases it is essential that they should 
be fully ripe. Before storing the nuts the outer green 
husks should be removed, as otherwise heating of the. 
heaps is certain to take place. When the collection in 
any district is complete, notice should be given to 
the Director of Propellant Supplies, Ministry of Muni- 
tions, 32 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.r1. 


IRISH. 


THE results of the annual examinations of the Inter- 


mediate Board of Education which were held last 
June were published at the end of August. They are 
summarised as follows :— 

Dors. 

Grade Senior Middle Junior’ Total 
Number examined... 965 ... 1,697 ... 4,137 «.. 6,799 
Number who passed-— 

With honours 169 299 561 ... 1,029 

Without honours... 512 ... 728 ... 1,905 --- 3,145 

Total 681 ... 1,027 ... 2,466 ... 4,174 

Percentage of passes ... 706 ... 60°5 «. 596... 614 
GIRLS. 

Grade Senior Middle Junior Total 
Number examined aero ay gare 4,616 
Number who passed— 

With honours 12 205... 344 673 
Vithout honours... 262 520 ... 1,232 2,014 
Total... 386 725.. 1,570 2,687 
Percentage of passes ... 698 ... 62°7 ... 542 .. 582 


The total number examined this year was larger 
than last year, when the number of boys was 6,644 
and of girls 4,532. Compared with last year, there is, 
on the whole, a slight improvement in the percentage 
of passes. The percentages then were: For boys, 
Senior Grade 65-1, Middle 61-3, Junior 54-8; total 
578. For girls, Senior Grade 70-3, Middle 63-7, 
Junior 52-9; total 57-5. The low percentage of passes— 
for out of everv five candidates three pass and two 
fail—suggests that the standard of passing is at present 
sufficiently high and that the Board should have con- 
sidered carefully before making the conditions of 
passing more stringent for next year. Probably it 
has considered the matter, but a higher percentage 
of, passes would encourage both pupils and masters. 
When pupils werk through the course with the know- 
ledge that two out of five will fail there must be 
a lack of the incentive of hope for the weaker ones. 
For the schools, as there is only a fixed sum of money 
to divide by way of grant, the proportion of passes 
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perhaps scarcely matters, as their respective amount of 
grant would not vary much with a higher percentage, 
but it is an unsound principle that pupils who fail 
should not count in the allocation of grants, and it is 
a healthy sign to see the Board in its latest report 
protesting against it. 


WITH regard to the raising of the standard next 
year, there are two points: first, geometry is made 
compulsory for boys, and, secondly, the written exam- 
ination in experimental science and drawing remains, 
and although this year the percentage of passing in 
these subjects is very high, there will naturally be a 
tendency in the course of time to make the examina- 
tion in them rather more difficult. 


In the recent examinations nineteen bovs were de- 
prived of their pass altogether, and one of his pass in 
one subject, for having brought notes into the examina- 
tion hall, or for having given or received assistance 
during the examination, and one girl was also deprived 
of her pass for the former reason. 


Tue list of awards of exhibitions and prizes has not 
been issued at the time of writing these notes, but is 
expected shortly. 


THE Intermediate Board has issued two alterations 
in the programme and one in the rules for 1918. It 
was pointed out in our July number that there was 
probably an oversight in the rules, and this kas proved 
to be the case, for the words ‘‘ for boys” are to be 
omitted in Rule 32 (D), thus making two other sub- 
jects, in addition to the compulsory ones, necessary for 
both bovs and girls. The alterations in the programme 
are: (1) In the Junior Grade English, Scott’s * Talis- 
man’? may be taken as un alternative to Scott’s 
“Quentin Durward”; and (2) in the Middle Grade 
English, instead of the whole of Thackeray’s “ Eng- 
lish Humorists,”’ an alternative is offered of three of 
the Humorists, Addison, Steele, and Goldsmith, to- 
gether with twelve of Addison’s Essays. 


WELSH. 


THe Welsh Members of Parliament left the Llan- 
drindod conference severely alone, because it was not 
merely a conference of local authorities; the academic 
element was too strongly represented. The Labour 
Party, on the other hand, objects to the large pre- 
ponderance at the meeting of the representatives of 
local authorities: a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the South Wales Labour Federation has 
passed a resolution protesting against the proposal to 
establish a National Council by the very indirect 
method of election by local authorities, themselves 
indirectly elected, and declaring that no such council 
would be satisfactory unless it were elected directly 
by the people of Wales. These views were to be 
brought before the annual conference of the Federation 
on September 2gth. The teachers, again, are by no 
means satisfied with the idea of being represented by 
persons co-opted by the local authorities, or that of only 
obtaining the right of nominating representatives sub- 
ject to the approval of the Jocal authorities. It is 
rumoured that the large towns may withdraw their 
representatives. 


SouTH WALES is well to the fore in the matt 
town-planning. There are several ‘‘ garden ci 
and ** garden suburbs ” in Glamorgan. Such as 
has been laid out in a splendid situation overlc 
the Bristol Channel at the western end of Barry, 
it was declared open on September rst, a co 
being formally dedicated to the children as a 
ground and a horticultural show held. There 1¢ 
important town-planning association for South Wd 
which has devoted special attention to-the probk 
of hill-side towns and villages. i 


Mr. HoweLL T. Evans, of Cardiff High Sch 
the author of several books on Welsh history, i 
been appointed to the headship of Aberayron Cou 
School. 


THE governors of Ruabon County School, the he 
master of which, Mr. J. R. Roberts, has become hvat 
Cardiff High School, have appointed Mr. D. J. Bor 
acting headmaster for the period of the war; : 
Mr. Rees, the second master of Ystradgynlais Sch 
has been appointed to the headship. 


THERE were two remarkable scenes at the Natio 
Eisteddfod at Birkenhead. Three years ago two m 
tary choirs competed at Bangor, one from the 1 
Welsh Battalion and one from the 17th, the la 
being the winners. On the platform this year v 
the conductor of the winning choir of three ve 
ago, a wounded soldier in khaki—the only surviv 
He was decorated by General Owen Thomas w 
black and white rosettes sent by relatives of his ce 
rades who had fallen. 


Tue other touching incident occurred at the * ch: 
ing of the bard.” When the name of the success 
competitor, Hedd Wyn, was called there was 
response, and the Archdruid announced that the win: 
was Private Ellis H. Evans, of Trawsfynydd, w 
had been killed in France since he sent in his co 
position in July. The chair for which there was 
occupant was solemnly draped in black, and the ba: 
in procession laid on it verse-tributes to the meme 
of one of the most promising of Welsh writers. 


THE controversy as to whether the motto ‘* Ich diez 
borne by the Prince of Wales is really “ Eich dv: 
bids fair to be settled by the letter of Dr. Gwenogit 
Evans to the Times, in which he shows that the kit 
form is one that could not have been used at | 
time of the presentation of the baby prince to | 
Welsh at Carnarvon. There would in any case 
no difficulty in providing the Prince of Wales w 
one of many far finer Welsh mottoes than this. 


THE allocation of the Fisher grants, or rather t 
delay in their allocation, and the reluctance of 1 
authorities to use them for the purpose for which th 
were intended, are causing great dissatisfaction amo 
teachers. In more than one county the elemente: 
school teachers are talking of striking, and in a ceri: 
county school, the governors of which devoted only un 
fourth of the increase in grant to the improvement 
salaries, the staff returned the cheques, with the rest 
that they immediately received double the amount. 


| 
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ft cannot be said that the teachers shared the 
khing confidence expressed on p. 5 of the Regu- 
ions for Secondary Schools, nor do they greatly 
mire the authorities’ grasp of the situation. Some 
mie think that the 60 per cent. mentioned as the 
easury contribution to elementary-school teachers’ 
ares has something to do with the proportion of 
‘grant that secondary-school teachers should receive; 
ers made the fact that the Fisher grants had not 
been received the excuse for putting off the con- 
eration of grievances two years old affecting 
cers of evening technical classes—with which the 
# grants have nothing to do; others, again, are 
Erg of waiting for the report of the Departmental 
mmittee on Salaries—the report of which may pro- 
ily be expected in twelve months, and will also not 
ai be concerned with this matter. 


Os the other hand, some authorities have taken 
pt action, much uppreciated by the teachers. 
welly County School awarded the whole grant, 
aking an all-round rise of 30 per cent. on present 
kres. Neath, in anticipation, gave rises of £25 
å £30. Monmouthshire governors met in July and 
teed to raise salaries £30 all round. Holyhead and 
cigan have given rises varying respectively from 
yand 460 down. Llandudno has given the full 
dunt asked by the assistants, while Wrexham, 
nm, and Fishguard, in view of the holidays and 
consideration of the financial pressure on teachers, 
at cheques for £20 to all assistants at the end of 
st term. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 


Butish Foreign Policy in Europe to the End of the 
neteenth Century. By Prof. H. E. Egerton. xii+ 
opp. (Macmillan.) Os. net. 
1k ROBERT MORIER, one of the ablest of Victorian diplo- 
uusts, and one of the few who fathomed the designs 
Bismarck, remarked in a letter to Jowett, written 
oa after the close of the Franco-Prussian War :—" It 
ʻe curse of living in an island that foreign politics 
ke hold of our imagination in the dreamy sort of 
ay that all things were taken cognisance of by the 
mutans.” A little later he returned to the theme, 
d declared that he perceived that there was “at pre- 
nt on tha part of the public in England a want of 
ing for international questions and an ignorance 
trvard to them, combined with a definite wish not 
'e enlightened, which is truly appalling.” The 
dect of foreign affairs which Sir Robert Morier 
Rented forty years ago saw but little amelioration 
ring the subsequent period, and the country as a 
he drifted up to the verge of the Great War in 1914 
chout either knowing or wishing to know what were 
£ principles of British foreign policy. 

his defect in British political education has to some 
tent been made good since the outbreak of the war. 
he keenest interest in international politics has natur- 
v been aroused; many books, widely read, have 
ut with every aspect of the European situation; 
Zazines and newspapers have subordinated, as never 
‘ore, domestic to foreign information; special period- 
“is, such as The New Europe, have devoted them- 
ls exclusively to the problems of the nations. 
Wols and colleges, tutorial classes, and reading 
res have turned their aftention with remarkable 
^animity to the study of general modern history, and 
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at least half a dozen new text-books have appeared to 
aid them in their studies. None of these volumes, 
however, deal with Continental affairs specifically from 
the British point of view, and there wus ample room 
for a volume limited to the task of expounding the 
British attitude towards European problems as they 
presented themselves successively for solution. This 
volume has now appeared from the experienced and 
able pen of Prof. H. E. Egerton, of Oxford. 

Prof. Egerton has followed the method which he 
adopted in his standard work on * British Colonial 
Policy,” issued some vears ago, and by means of it 
he has produced a book which forms a most fascinat- 
ing and illuminating companion to those manuals 
which confine themselves to a mere narrative of events. 
It is indispensable, however, that those who wish to 
derive full pleasure and benetit from the sidelights 
on history thrown by this sketch of British policy 
should come to it with a cansiderable knowledge of the 
persons and the processes prominent in nineteenth- 
century annals. For Prof. Egerton’s work is, indeed, 
not so much a reasoned and consecutive exposition 
of the principles of British diplomacy as a collection 
of the views and opinions of leading British statesmen 
and publicists on the critical events of the continent 
of Europe as they occurred. ‘The reader is for the 
most part left to find out for himself whether or not 
there is, amid the maze of contemporary verbiage, any 
guiding thread of leading ideas. ‘Towards the close 
of the volume, however, Prof. Egerton comes to his 
aid, and says :—‘t Upon the whole, England has stood 
for two principles, both in themselves sacred, yet often 
apparently inconsistent with each other—tfidelity to 
existing treaty undertakings and sympathy with 
national aspirations." It is noteworthy that precisely 
these two principles were placed in the forefront of 
his own aims by George Canning in the third decade 
of the century. Canning added two others to them, 
viz. maintenance of the balance of power in Europe, 
and conservation of British interests abroad. 

It is easier to lay down general principles in politics 
than to decide in davs of emergency how they are to 
be applied. Much of the interest of Prof. Egerton’s 
varied selection from original and contemporary sources 
is derived from the spectacle which is presented of 
British statesmen wrestling with complex international 
problems and trving to solve them by the application 
of recognised formulz. The principle of the sanctity 
of treaties, which Burke proclaimed to be the very 
foundation of "the political system of Europe,” guided 
James I. so far back as 1604 in his dealings with 
Spain (p. 35), made Britain the resolute defender of 
the settlements of Utrecht in 1713 and Vienna in 
1815, and caused her to protest vehemently at viola- 
tions of solemn engagements by Russia in 1570, by 
Austria in 1908, and by Germanv in 1914. Support of 
the principle of nationality, of course, manifested itself 
fully only in the nineteenth century, for not until the 
Napoleonic Wars did nationality assert itself as a 
dominant force in European politics. But from the 
davs of Canning onward a succession of Ministers has 
displaved deep devotion to the national aspirations of 
Greeks, Belgians, Italians, Bulgarians, Serbians, and 
other oppressed peoples. The maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of the balance of power has meant primarily that 
Britain has resolutely opposed every attempt of any 
ambitious ruler—the Emperor Charles V., Philip II. of 
Spain, Louis XIV. of France, Napoleon, William II. 
of Germany—to establish an overlordship of the Con- 
tinent. The principle of the conservation of British 
interests has meant in practice, with a quite remark- 
able persistence, the prevention of any Great Power 
from obtaining a militarv foothold in the Netherlands, 
and from establishing at Antwerp or Amsterdam a 
base of attack upon Britain’s insular security. 


85°. 


Prof. Egerton’s estimates of the characters and 
achievements of the leading directors of British foreign 
policy are fresh, independent, and suggestive. The 
Tudor and Stuart statesmen are treated first, for Prof. 
Egerton holds that there was nothing that could be 
called a national foreign policy prior to the close of the 
fifteenth century. The purposes that guided Wolsey, 
Burleigh, James I., Cromwell, Charles Il., and 
William IJI. are briefly indicated. It is not, however, 
until the sketch reaches the eighteenth century that it 
becomes at all full and complete. The Second Hundred 
Years’ War between England and France is treated 
with knowledge and discrimination, the importance of 
the colonial aspect of the struggle being duly empha- 
sised. Among nineteenth-century Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs Castlereagh, at the beginning of the period, 
and Salisbury, at the end, come in for the warmest 
commendation. Palmerston, the great central figure of 
the century, is praised for the substance of his policy, 
but blamed for the unnecessary irritation and antagon- 
ism which he aroused in diplomatic circles by his 
truculent manner. Disraeli and Gladstone for different 
reasons—the one for his pandering to the Turk, the 
other for his feebleness and vacillation—are severely 
censured. 

The numerous quotations which Prof. Egerton pre- 
sents from the speeches and letters of the great men 
of past days supply many apposite parallels to the 
circumstances of to-day. For instance, the danger of 
political prophecy is well illustrated by Pitt’s estimate 
(in accordance with which the military establishment 
was reduced) that in 1792 “there never was a time 
in the history of this country when we might more 
reasonably expect fifteen vears of peace than we may at 
the present moment.” The perils of a premature peace 
are exemplified in the Treaty of Amiens, 1802, the 
moral of which is strikingly expounded in a notable 
utterance of the same great Minister. The opinions 
respecting Prussia expressed by George II. (p. 67), 
Gouverneur Morris (p. 109), Charles James Fox 
(p. 130), and George Canning (p. 138) are all refresh- 
ingly like those which patriotic Britons hold at the 
present day. 

Prof. Egerton’s book provides a notable vindication 
of British foreign policy and (in a supplementary 
chapter) of British command of the sea. As such 
it deserves wide circulation at the present time. 


~ 


r. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


A WORTHY CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
STUDY OF SOPHOCLES. 


The Fragments of Sophocles. Edited, with addi- 
tional notes from the papers of Sir R. C. Jebb and 
W. G. Headlam, by A. C. Pearson. Three vols. 
c+270, 330, X+350 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
455. net. 

THESE volumes form a worthy conclusion to Jebb's 
great work. Thev contain little of Jebb’s own work, 
for he left only a certain number of notes, and Head- 
lam’s contribution is not great, although it includes 
many good translations in verse of the longer frag- 


ments. But it may safely be said that Jebb 
could not have done the work better. There 
is, in fact, no such edition in existence of any 


of the dramatic fragments. Mr. Pearson's learning 
is wide and deep; he seems to have mastered the 
whole literature of this difficult subject, and the reader 
leaves the work convinced that nothing of importance 
has been overlooked. To this learning Mr. Pearson 
adds a faultless scholarship and a real literary taste, 
which are not always to be found in editors of the 
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painstaking modern school. A large number of 1 
fragments are included which are not to be four 
the earlier collections, the most important being 
© Ichneutæ ” and “ Eurvpylus,’? and other lesser ñi 
from papyri. 

A long introduction discusses the sources of the Í; 
ments, and the scholars to whom we owe mos: 
them. Mr. Pearson shows an almost uncanny 5 
in tracing the borrowed goods from one to anot 
and we see that to take other people’s quotation: 
no new habit. We owe the preserved plays to 
schoolmaster, and most of the fragments to the gx: 
marian or commentator. Future critics will find | 
a convenient guide to show who are trustwort 
Even a grammarian’s memory is not infallible; 3 
sometimes they give a wrong name, as when the 
portant fragment 551 is attributed by Aristotle 
sEschylus. 

The schoolmaster may perhaps think that this bi 
is not for him, but he is wrong. Apart from 
excellent scholarship, which may teach him mu 
the plays of Sophoclés, considerably more than 100 
number (123 is the number given by Suidas), cove 
wide ground; and since Mr. Pearson discusses 
plots with great care, the chief stories of Gre 
mythology come before us. Mr. Pearson (with ma 
but not all, of those he draws from) is very clever 
his suggestions for placing the various fragments 
their proper scenes, and not seldom a far-reach: 
deduction as to plot is drawn from a single line. H 
much can be made out of how little mav be seen, 
example, in the discussion of *‘ Antenorida.’’ For 
learning of the notes we may refer to farva 56, reu 
337, and frag. 705,. 767, taking specimens of v 
different kinds. | i 

The subject-matter of the fragments is disappointi 
on the whole. A good many seem to have been p 
served as maxims, in which a proverb or a comnw 
place is put neatly; the value of silence seems to hs 
been a favourite thought with the author. But m 
are quoted for forms or rare words, and anv inier 
they may have for mankind is accidental. Verv f 
are of any length. The longest is the ‘* Ichneuta 
recovered from Egypt to the length of some 4oo iir 
(not all camplete), and precious as the only examy 
of a satyric drama by Sophocles. The next is 1 
* Eurypylus,“ horribly mutilated. Tf only the san 
were not so tantalising! 


SOME EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT. 


Ir is almost a commonplace with many of us thatt 
introduction of self-government into our public schuc 
fundamentally changed their character and helped 
make them the best schools of their kind which 7! 
modern world has seen. Even if we cannot ace 
this statement as it stands, we can scarcely doubt th 
Dr. Arnold and his fellow-workers took the first sẹ 
towards a revolution in our educational metho! 
External authority was to some extent superseded | 
an appeal to the bovs’ own social interests. Con 
pulsion tended to give place to self-determinatio: 
Unfortunately, however, this principle has he 
generally apphed only in secondary schools, and i 
these schools has been confined to the organisation i 
the common life outside the classrooms. It is on. 
in quite recent years that some elementary schoo 
have introduced what are called ‘ free ° methods ¢ 
discipline and teaching, and that a few schools has 
attempted to organise their whole life and work tpo 
“free” lines. The results attained have shown th 
great possibilities of “ free’? education, but the experi 
ments which are being tried are too sporadic to forn 
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t busis of a far-reaching educational reform. We 
i, therefore, welcome the establishment in America 
a Bureau of Educational Experiments,’ for the pur- 
sul spreading information about experiments of this 
ture and of making the experiments themselves more 
eninc. The Bureau is issuing a series of bulletins, 
which the first six are before us.? 

lhe first two bulletins deal with school equipment 
Wciscuss respectively Playthings and Animal Fami- 
sin Schools. As regard playthings, the principle is 
d down that toys should not be devised as instru- 
Mo ot instruction, like, e.g., the Montessori appara- 
x but should be such as to enable the children 
tapress their own imaginative interpretation of the 
ain which they live. The children should build, 
aw, play shop, etc., as their interest prompts them, 
uis so doing they gain a fuller grasp of the funda- 
via processes of social life. 

ine next three numbers contain descriptions of cer- 
m Experimental Schools. These schools differ in 
uy Ways, but they all aim at giving as much scope 
pessible for freedom and initiative. Formal lessons 
e comparatively rare, and the children mostly keep 
enselves in’ order. The training is given chiefly 
fh games, occupations, and constructive activi- 
à more like those of a well-ordered home than of 
shool of the traditional type. A ‘good deal of skill 
“knowledge, e.g. of arithmetic, is acquired in this 
Ww, and as the cnildren grow older various methods 
talopted for developing their intellectual interests. 
sels Clear that in these schools the adoption of 
ite methods has been justified by its results. The 
uren appear to be more intelligent, more courteous 
dscif-controlled, happier and physically stronger than 
t weruge children in ordinary schools. There ure, 
Wever indications that ‘* free” methods should be 
peemented by a reasonable exercise of authority, 
win any case the teacher is more important than 
e method. 

Ihe last bulletin gives an extensive bibliography 
‘ering the whole held of Psychological Tests. It 
di prove useful to the increasing number of 
schers and social workers interested in a method of 
ading individuals which is proving capable of render- 
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é valuable service both to education and to 
ie 
‘st ot these bulletins are concerned mainly with 


In England, as in 
general movement towards less 


Fee grasp of fundamental principles. It 
ie ease to become the victims either 
arcs pea conservatism or of an equally irra- 
venice to adopt the latest fads. It will realise 
entific ee only if we can advance to a more 
Such - e towards the whole problem of educa- 
careful A attitude involves, among other things, 
wats. We ou o use of educational experi- 
ad teaching i ; to ascertain what types of discipline 
nd of men ad es a matter of fact to develop the 
e work of a oe we desire. It is here that 
WAL to take f i ureau may give us help, and we 
x a je advantage of its assistance until 
Orresponding institution of our own. 
foe H. Bompas SMITH. 
Bebe eee, ene ee E, 
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x the of aes 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Circular E. 03. Meteorological Office. Arrange- 
ments for the Supply of Copies of the Daily Weather 
Report for Use in Schools, etc. 

Ir is the business of the teacher of geography to 
introduce his pupils, so far as is possible, to sources 
of first-hand information in geography. The publica- 
tions of the Metcorological Ollice have recently under- 
gone considerable improvement, and it will be oppor- 
tune to direct attention to their usefulness. 

First in value are the weather reports. The Daily 
Weather Report can be obtained for a year for 4.1. 
Each report shows the facts regarding pressure, tem- 
perature, rainfall, winds, cloudiness for the morning 
of the day of issue, and synoptic charts summarising 
the weather conditions on the morning and evening of 
the previous day. Experience shows that pupils may 
know thoroughly the arrangement of winds and pres- 
sure, etc., separately in theoretical cyclones or anti- 
cyclones, and yet completely fail to realise that a 
evclone in. the Bay and an anticyclone in Iceland 
together control weather conditions both around and 
between them. Pupils fail to realise that cyclones and 
anticyclones are but parts of the pressure distribution 
over a given area. A steady course of examination of 


-the Daily Weather Report is probably the best means 


towards such a realisation. A cyglone is not a separate 
and distinct occurrence, although for the sake of defi- 
niteness it may be taught separately. 

A supply of copies of the Daily Weather Reports for 
a given day or a succession of days can be specially 
printed provided notice is sent to the Meteorological 
Otfice, South Kersington, S.W., not later than the 
first post on the dav of issue. The charge for these 
copies is 7d. for 10 sheets, postage extra. On applica- 
tion from schools the Director can usually supply a ` 
set of one month’s charts or a set of five of each day's 
In both cases 
these back numkers are supplied for the cost of post- 
age alone. 

The Weekly Weather Report is a four-page sheet 
which contains the information regarding the week 
and also states the normal values for that week in the 
year. The weather components for the parts of the | 
vear and of the season which have so far elapsed are 
also tabulated in comparison with the normal for each 
of the twelve meteorological districts of the British 
Isles. Single copies cost 6d. and a year’s subscription 
ZT 10S. 

The Monthly Weather Report is issued at the same 
prices, but is a much larger publication. In addition 
to monthly statistical summaries, there is a general 
description of the month’s weather, which is illustrated 
by five maps showing the average pressure, tempera- 
ture, and duration of sunshine, the total rainfall, and 
the movements of depressions during the month. 
These charts are particularly useful for school work, as 
thev illustrate the process by which the isobar and 
isotherm maps of the atlas can gradually be compiled. 

In addition to the weather reports, the M.O. also 
publishes monthly climatic charts, one for the North 
Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea, and 
another for the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea. These 
charts indicate normal values for pressure, tempera- 
ture, etc., and are published at 7d. each, post free. 

For the study of the climate of our islands and of 
India these charts have no equal with regard to the 
normal monthly conditions which prevail in the sur- 
rounding seas. The direction and rate of flow of the 
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currents of sea and air, the temperature of ihe surface 
waters and the layer of air above them, are all indi- 
cated, and serve to give precision to our teaching 
with regard to ocean currents, the monsoon, and the 
winter climate of Britain. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


English. 


Longfellow: Tales of a Wayside Inn. Edited by 
J. H. Castleman. 223 pp. (Macmillan.) 1s. 3d.—lt 
is to be hoped that this and similar volumes will do 
something to stav the evil influence of the expert critic 
on the texts chosen for our schools. Already the 
schools, obscurely guided by the lecture-rooms of the 
universities and by other academic shepherds, are turn- 
ing a deaf ear to, and a scornful eye on, the ‘ Lays 
of Ancient Rome.” Scott’s “Marmion” will follow 
the ‘‘ Lavs”; probably Longfellow has preceded them. 
The publishers alone, so far as we can see, stand be- 
tween the critic and the child’s natural food; for the 
academies would feed him on adultism. *“ Hiawatha” 
indeed defies them, and it is well for the child that it 
does. But the publishers do not give our schools the 
“Tales of a Wayside Inn” when they omit the “` Bell 
of Atri,” the “ Legend Beautiful,” *‘ Elizabeth,” and 
the * Mother’s Ghost.” Besides, in numberless pass- 
ages the little interludes show Longfellow, with all his 
shortcomings, to be the only successor of Chaucer; 
Morris caught the music but not the spirit. The several 
parts of the “ Tales ’? appeared in 1863, 1872, and 1874, 
and surely it would have been possible to include at 
least a selection of parts 2 and 3. But there is no word, 
if we except a very vague hint on p. xvi., that this is 
but a third of the collection. With this grumble we can 
praise without stint the present volume for its print, 
its notes, and its introduction. The critic mav say 
what he pleases, but Longfellow remains the Chibiabos 
of the voung. 


“He has moved a little nearer 
To the Master of all music, 
To the Master of all singing.” 


Robin Hood: His Merry Exploits. Retold by 
Charles Wilson. 158 pp. (Harrap.) 1s.—If we ex- 
cept Ritson and Child, little has been written on the 
subject of the poor man’s knight, Robin Hood. The 
“Cambridge History of English Literature ” is almost 
silent on him; Mr. Jacobs cannot give him a place in 
his folk-tales, and he is in danger of being represented 
by a ballad or two alone. This is a pity, for Robin 
Hood is, or was, a formative person, and books or 
people who were once formative should remain in the 
historv of literature. Besides, the work and life of 
the famous outlaw who lived so often that he may be 
said never to have lived at all will compare well with 
the work and life of Tristan and Lancelot, his social 
superiors, but his knightly peers. The little book be- 
fore us follows, we suppose, the famous Ritson, though 
it diverges from “The Life and Exploits of Robin 
Hood,” published by Milner and Sowerby in r867. It 
ccntains seventeen chapters, all well written. There 
are some adequate illustrations. It is a pity that a 
brief preface did not tell the voung person where to go 
for more information about one whom even the mild 
Wordsworth honoured. 


The English Journal. March, April, May. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.)—The issues before us in- 
clude articles on such varied subjects as kinzsthesia 
and speech defects; teaching composition by means of 
letters; types in the study of literature; advertising 
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and the usual stock-in-trade of the English reform 
All the articles are bright and juvenile; a serious è 
cational magazine “on this side” would consider th 
elementary and unacademic. But it is precisely | 
elementary and unacademic breath that we require, i 
the summer examination months with their load 
undigested work make it refreshing to turn to p4 
in which there is, at all events, solicitude for 
taught. 


History. 

A History of Modern Europe, including Great Brit 
By A. J. Grant. xx+340 pp. (Longmans.) 4. 
net.—This is the third edition of the third purt of P; 
Grant's well-known and justly popular ~** History 
| Europe,” first published five years ago. As sus 
would not call for any special notice in this Magai 
But Prof. Grant has added so much new matte 
nearly one hundred pages in all—that the volume 
really a new work. The additions comprise, firs: 
supplementary chapter bringing the narrative up 
: date and describing the outbreak and early stages 
the present war; secondly, a set of four valus 
chapters on British history, dealing respectively w 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nincetec 
' centuries. These British chapters are intended (1) ` 
suggest certain points of view rather than to giv 
detailed narrative,’ and (2) ‘to institute a compuri: 
between the development of England and that of ot 
European countries.” They greatly enhance the va 
of this admirable text-book, and in themselves i 
deserve careful study by any who wish to get in li 
compass a scholarly survey of the modern history 
their country. > 


The Adventures of Edmund Ludlow. 
T. A. Spalding. Two vols. xii+105 pp. and 114: 
(Nelson.) 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d.—These two small volun 
consist, the one of text for scholars, the other of no 
and illustrations for teachers. The text is made up in 
skilfully selected and co-ordinated extracts from Li 
low’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” first published in 1698. It prese: 
a continuous narrative of the stormy and adventur 
career of the notorious republican and regicide, fri 
the outbreak of the Civil War in 1642 until a date! 
far removed from that of his death in exile in r 
It is full of interest and instruction, and, in the har 
of a good teacher, it should prove to be an effecu 
means to awaken interest in history and to imp. 
sound knowledge of at least one aspect of the cem 
episode of the seventeenth century in England. T 
teachers’ handbook supplies all necessary explanatio: 
and adds much information concerning the gene 
history of the period. The only doubtful questic 
raised by this interesting experiment in history teach: 
are, first, whether it is wise to concentrate so mu 
of a pupil’s thought on one aspect of one brief peri 
in our nation’s story, and, secondly, whether the mu 
and political lessons of Ludlow’s career are those whi 
it is desirable to inculcate. 


Edited 
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War Speeches, 1914-17. Collected by B. W. Gi 
burg. xxxli+194 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 6d. n 
—Eighteen important speeches are gathered togeil 
within the covers of this volume. Thirteen are : 
utterances of British Ministers, home and Coloni. 
three are American, the remaining two are orations 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg—one of them presen: 
here for the first time in adequate fullness. Dr. Gir 
burg contributes a “foreword” of twenty illuminati 
pages, in which he explains the principles which h. 
guided him in the selection of the speeches, and er 
phasises the lessons which thev teach. All the m:x 
rial here collected in neat and accessible form is | 
| first-rate significance to all students of the causes ar 
| the progress of the war. 
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Handbook of Modern European History, a.D. 1780- 

By 5. E. Maltby. 128 pp. (Headley.) 1s. 6d. 
ur 2s. interleaved.— This is a useful little book of 
ence for those who are studying the history of the 
i subsequent to the outbreak of the French Revo- 
n It contains a general survey of the period, a 
sí the leading treaties, with a statement of their 
. provisions, tables of outstanding events in each 
£ chief States of the Continent, brief biographies 
£ most prominent men of the era, and a series of 
s—the most original feature of the compilation— 
“ng the progress of Western civilisation. 


Lasting Peace, etc. By J. J. Rousseau. Edited, 
introduction, by C. E. Vaughan. 128 pp. (Con- 
e) 2s. net.—Two years ago Prof. Vaughan (late 
ds University) published through the Clarendon 
sa fine and scholarly edition in two volumes of all 
ciucal writings of Rousseau. Two of these writ- 
.“z. an essay on “A Lasting Peace through the 
zvion of Europe "* and a fragment on “The State 
‘".” struck him as so remarkably relevant to the 
mt condition of international affairs that he has 
“aed them into excellent English and issued them 
wilet form with valuable introductions. Both 
‘siu’s prophetic utterances and Prof. Vaughan’s 
“nting comments deserve the most serious con- 
sion at the present time. Their cumulative effect 
stemn warning against the folly and danger of 
mg peace with an undefeated and intact Central 
ft. As Rousseau was himself an idealogue, there 
nusual force in his appeal to idealogues :—" Mv 
“Ss! you must allow me to tell you that you give 
such weight to your calculations, and too little 
he heart of man and the play of passion. Your 
‘mis excellent for Utopia; for the children of 
Mit is worth nothing.” i l 


ntry. The Quarterly Journal of the Historical 
runon. Vol. it., No. 6. 64 pp. (Macmillan.) 
—This excellent number of History opens with 
wrt but important and finely written letter from 
President of the Board of Education on the subject 
Serv in its various relations. Mr. Fisher well savs 
the historical method of treating a subject is the 
“entific method,” that “it is inconceivable that 
‘civofany literature should be intelligently pursued 
“it is surveyed in the context of history,” and 
“ris only by a diffusion of a sound knowledge 
wem European history through the community 
* can look for an improvement in the quality of 
myments which we pass upon the complicated 
“ of international affairs.” The leading article 
lever discussion of the ‘Irish National Tradition ” 
Is. J. R. Green. The thesis which it maintains 
Mt “one national force has overshadowed and 
nated all others ™ in Ireland, namely, ‘the power 
leat literary tradition.” The article reveals much 
hat political prejudice and that remoteness from 
which render the settlement of the Irish national 
Jn so dificult. "Some Problems of Historv 
nng in Girls’ Secondary Schools” are forcibly 
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med by Miss M. A. Howard. 


"i. Crime, and Police in Mediaeval Britain. By 
‘. Jeudwine. xx+292 pp. (Williams and Nor- 
A ós. net.—Mr. Jeudwine is an enthusiastic 
“ur in history. He approaches the subject with 
“Oness and freedom which have not been impaired 
‘av preliminary training. He is therefore able to 
K with severe disapproval and unconcealed con- 
Rof “the English. Parliamentary historian, who 
als education in this country "—whoever this un- 
¥d person may be. But although Mr. Jeudwine’s 
k is marred by ignorance and by grave defects of 


temper, and although it 4s chaotic in arrangement and 
written in execrable style, it embodies one leading 
idea which saves it from complete futility. Mr. Jeud- 
wine—as he showed in his earlier volume on “The 
First Twelve Centuries of British Story °—has grasped 
the important truth that the history of the United 
Kingdom, as hitherto written, has suffered from the 
serious defect that the separate histories of England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland have never been properly 
co-ordinated. My. Jeudwine is himself entirely in- 
capable of effecting the co-ordination which he rightly 
perceives to be desirable, and the present book is a 
mere undigested mass of miscellaneous material. But 
it serves as a useful signpost pointing the way along 
which it is to be hoped that some more competent 
explorer may some day walk. 


The Old Empire and the New. By A. P. Newton. 
xil+140 pp.. (Dent.) 2s. 6d. net.—This volume is the 
first of an "' Imperial Studies Series,” of which Dr. 
Newton, lecturer on Colonial history in the University 
of London, is general editor. It comprises six Rhodes 
lectures delivered in the spring of the present year at 
University College. These lectures form an admirable 
introduction to the series, for thev deal in broad prin- 
ciples and they take wide historical views, whereas the 
subsequent volumes are intended to treat rather of par- 
ticular problems, e.g. ©“ The Staple Trades of the Em- 
pire” and “ The Exploitation of Plants” found within 
the Empire. . 

The general theme of the lectures is the continuity 
of Imperial history. Dr. Newton well shows that, 
although there was an apparent breach between the 
Old Empire. which was disrupted in 1783, and the 
New Empire, which developed in the subsequent period, 
there was as a matter of fact an unbroken process of 
growth and a uniform tradition. Dr. Newton has no 
difficulty in proving his thesis in respect of many de- 
partments of his subject, e.g. Imperial administration 
and Imperial defence. He has, however, to strain the 
meaning of continuity almost to breaking point in his 
efforts to prove anv sort of connection between such 
antagonistic policies as those of Mercentilism and Free 
Trade. He has to postulate what he calls “a kind of 
negative continuity whereby early precedents that have 
produced notably evil results are changed for a dia- 
metrically opposite course.” If this is continuity, a 
critic might ask, What is discontinuity? But, even 
though Dr. Newton does not always command assent 
as to his main contention, he never fails to illuminznte 
and inform the reader. For he obviously writes from 
a marvellous fullness of knowledge. His lectures on 
sea-power and on fiscal policy, for example, are admir- 
able and invaluable historical summaries. We trust 
that, in the interests of the Empire, this masterly little 
volume may have a wide circulation. l 


Geography. 

Macmillan’s Geographical Exercise Books. Kev: to 
Book V., Asia and Australasia. By B. C. Wallis. 
(Macmillan.) 2s. 6d. net.—-As in the case of other 
books in this well-known Series, the following features 
make the solutions particularly useful :—a) The assist- 
ance which thev give to teachers when marking their 
pupils’ work; (b) the kev maps, which show clearly 
how the work should be entered on outline maps of 
the various regions: (c) the information supplied in 
the text, from which a full answer could be written; 
(d) the explanatory notes, which indicate the points to 
be emphasised by the teacher when discussing the 
Various exercises. 


Cambridge County Geographies: 
C. Gore Chambers. 196+x pp. 
illustrations (Cambridge University Press.) 


Bedfordshire. By 
Maps, diagrams, and 
Is. 6d. 
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net.—Bedfordshire is interesting linguistically as a part 
of the area where modern Enslish speech arose; it is 
predominantly agricultural, with crops and grass over 
five-sixths of the county, in the proportion of three to 
two. In cereals the vields are below the English aver- 
age, despite the interest in farming shown by the 
Dukes of Bedford. As a compensation the county is 
notable for its market gardens, and contains nearly a 
quarter of the whole onion area of Great Britain. Mr. 
Chambers’s chapter on lace-making and straw-plaiting 
is of surpassing interest, and his book as a whole finds 
a worthy place in this well-known series. 


Mathematics. 


Mathematical Analysts. Vol. ii., part ii. Differ- 
ential Equations. By E. Goursat.  vili+300 pp. 
(Ginn.) 11s. od. net.—Profs. Hedrick and Dunkel are 
rendering a great service to American and British 
students by the publication of this translation .of 
Goursat's treatise. We believe that this part of vol. i. 
will appeal to British readers even more than the first 
part, for while there are several excellent English 
works dealing with the theory of functions, there is 
decidedly. room for a book such as the present, which 
provides within moderate compass an introduction to 
the theory of differential equations. Passing over the 
first chapter, which explains elementary methods of 
integration, we find in the second an account of various 
investigations for the purpose of establishing the exist- 
ence of the integrals of a system of equations. This 
chapter is divided into four sections, dealing respec- 
tively with Cauchy’s calculus of limits and the use of 
dominant functions, successive approximations, first 
integrals, and Lie’s theory of infinitesimal transforma- 
tions. Here one regrets that the author has not found 
room for a larger number of examples illustrating the 
application of the theory to particular equations. In 
the third chapter the properties of systems of linear 
equations are studied, and in the fourth those of cer- 
tain types of non-linear equations. In the final chapter 
the properties of partial differential equations are in- 
vestigated, aftention being directed almost exclusively 
to those of the first order, while a discussion ot the 
more ditficult problems connected with these equations 
and those of higher order is reserved for the next 
volume. The translation is in every respect excellent, 
and we trust it will enable students in this country to 
become familiar with certain branches of mathematical 
theory to which, for various reasons, access has hitherto 
been not altogether easy. 


Science and Technology. 


Tlousecraft Science. By Ev. D. Griffiths. vii+ 183 
pp. -(Methuen.) 2s. 6d. net.—Had we examined this 
book without having seen its title, we should have 
tuken it to be another volume on elementary physics, 
with rather more examples perhaps from evervday life 
than usual. Even then grave doubts would have 
arisen as to whether the science of light could be dealt 
with usefully in twenty pages, magnetism in four and 
a half pages, and electricity in six pages. In other 
words, science mistresses looking for a text-book to 
put in the hands of girls studying with ae the facts 
and principles of science upon which t e successful 
practice of domestic economy depends will scarcely 
tind this to be the suide thev seek. Housecraft is 
more comprehensive than Mr. Grifiths appears to sup- 
pose; and intelligently to govern a home, its mistress 
must know something at least of chemistry and sani- 
tarv science, though she could dispense with a know- 
ledge of the mensuration of the cone and sphere or of 
ice-tlow in glaciers, which are among the subjects in- 
cluded in this book. As a course in preliminary 
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physics, however, the chapters on measur; 
mechanics, and heat have many qualities to com 
them to teachers. 


The Munition Workers’ Handbook. By Ernest 
Second edition. 158 pp. (pocket size). (Crosby | 
wood). 2s. od. net.—The object of this book, a 
are told in the preface, is to provide in as sm 
space as possible all the practical information a p 
taking up munition work would be required to k 
On examining the contents, we find that the objec 
been attained, and that the author has succeed 
presenting a large amount of information couch 
simple language and in a form readily to be u 
stood by one having no previous knowleds 
engineering. The subjects treated include work 
arithmetic, mensuration, geometry, the compos 
mode of manufacture, and strength of iron, steel, 
other common materials, workshop tools, suc 
calipers, scribing blocks, et:., micrometers and | 
measuring appliances (this section is particularly 
and useful). Then follow sections dealing with 
work, drilling, tapping, and screwing, h 
work, planing and shaping, shell turning, mi 
machines, and gear cutting. In view of the excel 
of the contents, we are not surprised that the book 
met the needs of many workers at the present 1 
and that the first large edition sold rapidly. 


Experimenta} Building Science. By J. Leask ` 
son. (Cambridge University Press.) S. net.— 
lowing the recently issued memorandum of the B 
of Education on the “Teaching of Building.” 
book has been published at a very appropriate ! 
and should prove of assistance to both teachers 
students. The difficulty most lecturers experienc 
presenting this .subject to a class is the lack on 
part of the student of previous training in science, 
it is still a matter of opinion as to whether it is 
desirable to precede such specialised training t 
short course of general elementary science. This « 
culty exists particularly when dealing with the ct 
istry of building materials, and the author appare 
realises this in chap. xv., which presumably is inte 
to prepare the wav for the next volume. We ima 
that the students for whom the book is intended 
be taught by a teacher who has had some scien 
training in addition to his technical experience. W 
out this, the lot of the building student is not t 
envied, and more harm than good may possibly re: 
We suggest that the experiments on voids and 
grading of building materials would give results n 
in accordance with those obtained in actual pract‘c 
larger vessels were used. In the section tre:tine 
the porosity of stone it might have been desiradi 
make some reference to the common preservative: 
use. The sources of error in statical experiments shs 
have been definitely stated and the students taugh 
expect small differences between experimental and 
culated results, and asked to give reasons for s 
discrepancies. Especially is this necessary in exp 
ments of the type of Nos. 52 and 53. The auth 
arrangement of the course is good and uniformly 1 
gressive, the subject-matter is clear and weli ii 
trated, and he is to be congratulated on presenting 
work in a very satisfactory manner. 


A Short System of Qualitative Analysts. By R. 
Caven. 162 pp. (Blackit.) 2s.—This book is 
abridgment of Dr, Caven's “Systematic Quality’ 
Analysis,"” which owed its being to an attempt 
build the art of analysis on a truly scientific four 
tion. It has alwavs seemed remarkable to the pr~ 
reviewer that the study of qualitative analvsis—sli. 
ingly referred to as ‘‘test-tubing’’ by its detracicr 
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is een so largely superseded by what, under equally 
killed teachers, is merely shoddy quantitative work. 
ramself, in his own experience, has tound that the 
ellivent student is far more appreciative ¿nd keen 
1 problems of analysis than on a succession of 
whaunical operations involving endless weighings 
id measurements. If qualitative analysis were more 
ten combined with the excellent “ observation tests” 
nei have been such a feature of Oxford Local 
ummatons during the past ten vears, there can 
ru, doubt that a far more real knowledge of 
mistry would result. Such a book as Dr. Caven's 
tes to the teacher all the necessary material with 


ach to work. 
Pedagogy. 

Tie Organisation of Thought, Educational and 
vattic. By Prof. A. N. Whitehead. 228 pp. 
Viliams and Norgate.) 6s, net.—-The essay which 
tes its title to the collection is one of eight ad- 
eses which, although delivered in diverse circum- 
aes and to different classes of auditors, are linked 
xether by a common line of reflection. The first 
a addresses are concerned with various aspects of 
«atonal reform, and their publication at the present 
ment cannot be regarded as other than most oppor- 
~. Under the stress of the world conflict, the in- 
‘rence of the great mass of the nation to educa- 
ml questions has to some extent been disturbed, 
ee isan awakening consciousness that our failures 
` largely due to lack of knowledge, and teachers or 
uers on educational matters are listened to with 
vaer attention and sympathy. Prof. Whitehead ts 
miructive rather than critical. The errors of the 
st have so patently punished themselves that to en- 
rr upon them is not so urgent a duty as to explore 
t tetter paths. The first essay may be regarded as 
damental, and is intended to provide an answer 
rin question : What is the aim of education? Hold- 
i that the one subject-matter of education is life in 
i its manifestations, and that education is the ac- 
wsion of the art of the utilisation of knowledge, 
rf. Whitehead brings to the discussion of the ques- 
ua width of vision and a breadth of knowledge 
od sympathy which prove him to be thoroughly 
thed with that culture which he considers it is 
ne of the chief aims of education to impart, embrac- 
W activity of thought combined with receptiveness 
yheautvy and humane feeling. The three last essays 
‘al with certain points arising in the philosophy of 
‘ence, namely, the logical basis of science and the 
vure of certain fundamental ideas, such as fact, 
bert, time and space, fields of force and relativity. 
'nevd scarcely be said that, although these will appeal 
1a more limited ‘circle of readers than the earlier 
says, those who bestow upon them the careful study 
hich they demand will find themselves amply repaid 
x their pains. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Thy is the End. By Stella Benson. 245 pp. (Mac- 
ilan) 3s.—Miss Benson leapt into fame with “I 
w which was welcomed as an astonishing per- 
mance for a new writer. The present volume is 
aid a story, but the story is of the slightest. A 
hus conductor—of course a girl—is apparently trying 
v fnd herself; indeed, for that purpose she has run 
aay from what may be described as a no-home. 
Cis the search for this girl and the hinted love of 
toiher and sister that provide a plot. To this plot 
‘ere are added interludes, one being very beautiful, 
ind Jay's double perscnality and Miss Benson's excel- 
ent verse make up the whole. Probably the Invisible 
lavmate end Mr. Algernon Blackwood generally will 
"felt by the reader, but tne refined cynicism and the 
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vulgar drop to life from the dream-houses of the sea be- 
long to the writer alone. New, Jay's brother, is the only 
person who condescends to be alive; the rest belong 
to caricature or spirit worlds. Yet he is alive, and 
therefore Miss Benson kills him. Of course, the book 
is bewilderingly clever, like youth at the present dav ; 
but even vouth has to become, like Mr. Russell, older 
and wiser. Odysseus of old was better satis‘tted than 
our author :— 
“He grounded on the common beach 
And trod the little towns of men.” 


. One Hundred Singing Games. Old, new, and 
adapted. Edited by Frank Kidson and Alfred Moffat. 
115 pp. (Bayley and Ferguson.) 1s. net.—This col- 
lection will serve a useful purpose wherever children 
are gathered together, whether it be in school, at 
fétes, parties, or for merry hours at home, for which 
it provides an almost inexhaustible store of good things. 
Ring games, action songs, singing dances of all kinds 
are there, the traditional old and some variants of 
modern invention, musical chairs, for example, appear- 
ing in a new guise in the sudden departures of the 
train in “The Railway Station.” Some may be new 
to English children, for the child-world of many coun- 
tries has been Jaid’ under contribution for the collec- 
tion: France, Holland, Germany, Bohemia, and Italy 
appear, as well as all corners of the British Isles. The 
familiar tunes and the new songs have been given 
pleasant, easy accompaniments by Mr. Moffat, and the 
editor has provided for the children clear directions of 
the actions of the games, as well as occasional foot- 
notes with regard to origin and old association, that 
will interest the parents, organisers, and teachers, and 
give new zest to their attempts to pass on the age-long 
traditions of singing games. Mr. Kidson has provided 
also for the grown-ups plausible suggestions for several 
mysteries—for instance, the puzzling unseasonableness 
of gathering nuts “in May ”—showing such to be due 
to long-accepted error and no part of the general un- 
reason and happy foolishness of the world of play. 
A propos of the Continental source of some of the 
singing games, will not the editors, in the further 
editions into which it is to be hoped this cheap book 
will run, gather some for us from the rich stores of 
Russian folklore? 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING AUGUST, 1917. 
(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 
“Colomba.” Edited, with Notes and 
Latte. 218 pp. (Hiachette.) 


Mérimée : 
Vocabulary, by Y. 
Is. od. 

"Spanish Grammar Self-Taught.” By 
J. R. V. Garcia. 144 pp. 
Is. 3d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 

“Key to Spanish Grammar 
Andrés J. R. V. Garcia. 32 
Wrapper, 7d. 
0t Spanish Self-Taught and Grammar, with Kev.” By 
Andrés J. R. V. García. 320 pp. (Marlborough.) 
Cloth, 4s. net; banded in wrapper, 3s. net. 

‘Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in Seven 


v Andrés 
(Marlborough.) Wrapper, 


Self-Taught.” By 
pp.  (Marlborough.) 


, 


Languages (English, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, and Russian). 718 pp. (Pit- 
man.) 7s. 6d. net. 


" Graduated French-English Commercial Correspond- 
ence.” By Maurice Denève. 100 pp. (Pitman.} 2s. 
net. 

* Lessons in Spanish Commercial Correspondence.” 
By G. R. Macdonal!. 108 pp. (Pitman.) is. 6d. net. 
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English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 


Lamb: ‘Tales from Shakespeare.” First Series. 
Edited by A. R. Weekes. xx+128 pp. (Clive.) 15s. 4d. 

“Advanced English Composition.” By Michael 
West, Indian Education Service. With diagrams. 
(Longmans.) 35. ` 

Longfellow: ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn.” Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Castleman. 
XXVili+224 pp. (Macmillan.) 1s. 3d. net. 


History. 


‘The Adventures of Edmund Ludlow.” Told mainly 
by himself, and arranged by Thomas Alfred Spalding. 


(Nelson.) 1s. 6d.; Teachers’ Edition, with Notes and 
Hlustrations, 2s. 6d. 
Geography. 

* Bedfordshire." By C. Gore Chambers. (Cam- 
bridge County Geographies.) x+196 pp. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 1s. 6d. net 

Mathematics. 
‘“A First Course in Higher Algebra.” By Dr. Helen 


A. Merrill and Dr. Clara E. 
(Macmillan.) 6s. 6d. net. 


Smith. 


£ 


Science and Technology. 


“Elements of Coal Mining.” By Prof. Daniel 
Burns. 244 pp (Edward Arnold.) 3s. 6d. net. 

“Technical Handbook of Oils, Fats, and Waxes." 
Vol. i., “Chemical and General.” By P. J. Frver and 


F. E. Weston. (Cambridge Technical Series.) x +280 

pp. (Cambridge University Press.) gs. net. 
“Elements of Industrial Chemistry.” By Allen 

Rogers. 513+vili pp. (Constable.) 12s. 6d. net. 


Pedagogy. 

‘Education : Selective, Specific, Compensatory.” By 
Michael West, Indian Education Service. With a Fore- 
word by the Hon. W. W. Hornell, Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal. (Longmans.) 3s. 6d. 


Art. 
‘A Plea for a Wider Use of Artists and Craftsmen.” 


By William Rothenstein. 28 pp. (Constable.) Paper, 
is. net; cloth, 2s. net. 

Miscellaneous. 
“Some Children I have Known.” By A. K. 
Pritchard. 128 pp. (Harrap.) 2s. 6d. net. 
“Babes of the Wild.“ By Lilian Gask. 160 pp. 


(Harrap.) 2s. 6d. net. 


‘Knock Three Times.” By Marion St. John Webb. 


320 pp. (Harrap.) ss. net. 

“The Enchanted Lochan.” By F. C. Brunton. 
200 pp. (Harrap.) 3s. 6d. net. i 

“The Story of the Canterbury Pilgrims.” By J. W. 
McSpadden. 224 pp. (Harrap.) 5s. net. : 

“Thrilling Deeds by British Airmen.” By Eric 
Wood. 320 pp. (Harrap.) 3s. 6d. net. ; 


“Take a Tip from Me.” 
(Methuen.) 1s. 3d. net. 

“The Baby.” By E. 
Is. 3d. net. 

“Rhymes and Rhythms for Littl Ones.” 
music. Arranged by Adelaide Grabham. 
son.) 2s. 6d. 


‘Daily Signals: A Book for Recording People and 


By Mrs. A. S. Williams. 
A. Saunders. — (Methuen.) 


With 
15 pp. (Nel- 


Events.” Compiled for Boy Scouts by A. C. K. 120 
pp. (Year Book Press.) rs. net. 


‘The Masque of the Shoe: a Cantata for Schools.” 


By T. F. Dunhill (Op. 49). 44 pp. (Year Book 
Press.) 2s. 6d. 
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_ September Number is both interestin 
but the note of warning sounded by 
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Year Book Press Series of Unison and Part Song 
for Schools :-—No. 14}, “‘ Jack and Joan.” By Dr. Cha 
Wood. 4 pp. 2d. No. 142, “Sweet Suffolk. Owl 
By Sydney Marston. 4 pp. 2d. No. 143, “Saili 
Song. By Sir Chas. Stanford. 8 pp. 3d. (Year Bo 
Press.) , 


` 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible fi 
the opinions expressed in letters which appear : 
these columns. As a rule, a letter criticising a 
article or. review printed in Tue SCHOOL Worl 
will be submitted to the contributor before pubic 
tion, so that the criticism and reply may appe 
together, 
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New Modern Languages. 


THE article on "New Modern Languages” in yo 
and well-time 
fr. Peers shou 
not go unheeded. Some headmasters have acted wi 


' almost indecent haste in their inclusion of the study | 
‘new languages in the curriculum without consider!r 


xiv+248 pp. ' 
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more time and space must be devoted to it. 


deeply enough the objects to be served by these stucie 
The inclusion, too, of any study in our curricula mu 
depend upon an adequate supply of good, well-train 
teachers, as well as an ultimate utilitarian aim, ar 
a hastv adoption of a new language under a teach 
whose knowledge, either of English or of the fore’, 
language, is not good cannot but have a bad ef 
on the future study of the ee in our schoo: 
The ground must be cleared before we sow the see: 
and the sower must be a skilled workman—amiateu 
can do naught but narm to the harvest. Even no 
some schools have been badly served by the w 
hastv inclusion of extraneous studies. We must t 
careful, too, about the overloading of our time-table 
The Plimsoll line is almost invisible as it is, and if w 


are to take fresh cargo aboard, what are we going! 
jettison—French and English? In the craze for fres 
studies we cannot afford to ignore French = and ! 


allow our desire of either Spanish or Russian to o. 
this study from its proper place. English, too, hither: 
the Cinderella, must be allowed to take its rights 
place as the chief language in the curriculum, an 
By a 
means let us have new languages, but do not le: u 
ignore the old. E. ALEC Woor. 
London, September 17th. 
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HAND. 
By P. B. Battarp, M.A., D.Lit. 
I.. THE MOVEMENTS INVOLVED. 


HERE is only one type of manual perform- 

ance which places the left-handed at a 
inable and serious disadvantage, and that is 
ndwriting. Artists have attained eminence 
‘heir profession who have drawn and painted 
th the left hand, from Leonardo da Vinci to 
arve Clausen. But professional writers 
ve never used the left hand in the exercise of 
er craft; at least I know of no evidence 
a they have. Among the many manuscripts 
at have come down to us from the days when 
iung was a vqcation—the days before the 
vention of printing—there is, so far as I am 
are, not a single script that was demon- 
ably the work of a left-handed scribe. And 
is dificult to see how, with the broad-nitbbed 
“then in use, sinistrality could escape detec- 
m. Many a schoolboy congenitally left- 
anded has acquired with his right hand ex- 
sively the art of writing, but has continued 
draw with his left hand, and his left hand 
iv. It is felt, both by teachers and 
holars, that in drawing it does not matter 
uch hand is used, but in writing it does. 
The truth is that the script characters them- 
Ives, the way they slope, the direction in 
hich they are written, the distribution of thick 
id thin lines, and particularly the lines that 
ık the letters, have all been devised and de- 


oped to suit the peculiar needs of the right | 


ind. They accotd with those lines of easiest 
ovement by the right hand which are often 
lines of most difficult movement by the 
f. Indeed, to acquire with the left hand the 
tof writing modern script, if we consider 
£ question apart from the native dexterity 
either hand, is a much more difficult task 
an to acquire it with the right. And vet it 
‘desirable, as I have elsewhere tried to show)! 


——— 


l See THE Scuoor Worn, December, iġib, pe 44t. 
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that left-handed children, especially if the sin- 
istral tendency is very pronounced, should be 
encouraged to write with the left hand ex- 
clusively. The proportion of left-handed chil- 
dren is, however, so small, amounting as a rule 
to no more than three in every hundred, that 
schoolmasters have never considered it worth 
while to provide for their needs. The policy 
generally adopted is either laisses faire or an 
ill-advised restraint. The left-handed boy is too 
often compelled to use his right hand, contrary 
to the promptings of nature; but whether he 
uses his right hand or his left, he is expected 
to adopt the same stvle of writing as the rest of 
the class, and to acquire it as the others do. 

The need for studving the question of 
writing with the left hand is painfully brought 
home to us at the present time by the number 
of cases of youny fellows who in fighting for 
their country have lost the use of the right 
hand. It seems, too, if one may judge from 
the limited held of personal observation, that 
writer’s cramp and neuritis in the right arm 
are becoming more and more prevalent. To 
all these the acquisition of the art of writing 
with the left hand ts a pressing problem— 
a problem which these articles will, it 1s hoped, 
help in some measure to solve. 

Let us begin by studving the degree of 
tacilitv with which certain simple and funda- 
mental movements are executed with either 
If the conclusions arrived at fail to 
convince the reader, he can easily confirm or 
refute them by repeating the experiments and | 
enlarging their scope. 

Place on a piece of paper two points, A and 
B (Fig. 1), which may be any distance apart, 


but must be so related that the straight line 


joining them will be parallel to the bottom of 


| the paper—a line which I shall distinguish by 


t 
| 


“horizontal.” Ask the subject to 
or pencil in his right hand and 
join the two points bv a straight line. Let him 
repeat the experiment with the left hand. It 
will be found that almost invariably he will 
P 


the term 
take a pen 
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draw h the right hand in the direction AB, 
and with the left in the direction BA. And 
this is true however far the points are apart, 
in whatever relation to the body the paper is 
placed (provided, of course, that AB is kept 
tairly horizontal), whatever instrument is used 
(whether pen, pencil, or chalk), and whatever 
the natural handedness of the subject (whether 
right or left). It is true whether he writes on 
a flat surface with his arm resting on it, or 
whether he draws on a blackboard with his 
arm free to move in any direction. Finally, 
it is true whether he has learnt to write or 
not. | 

Stated generally, the rule is that for each 
hand the easier horizontal movement is the 
outward movement—for the right hand to the 
right, and for the left hand to the left. The 
bearing of this fact upon the art of writing 
is significant; for the broad movement of the 


hand across the page is from left to right—a 
direction that is easv for the right hand, but 


C 


D 


Fic. 6. 


fraught with dithculty for the left. Whether 
the mechanism of hand and arm—the osseous 
and muscular svstems involved—is in itself 
better adapted for outward than for inward 
horizontal movement is a disputable question. 
As a rule, there seems to be but little ditfer- 
ence in the facility with which exactly opposite 
movements are performed. Between to and 
fro, up and down, backwards and forwards, 
there would apparently be no difference in 
facility were not the case complicated by the 
angle at which the tool is used; for this brings 
in a new factor, the degree of friction between 
tool and paper. 

If the pencil were held at right auek to 
the paper—as it never is—the amount of fric- 
tion would be the same in whatever direction 
the point moved along the surface. But it is 
always held at an angle (the hand could not 
comfortably hold it otherwise), and a move- 
mént towards the side of the acute angle in- 
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volves less friction than a movement towar 
the side of the obtuse angle. The former is oe t 
nature of a pull, while the latter is a push; 

a pull is found to be easier than a push, a 
as a matter of fact, always preferred. Even; 
our analysis is not complete; for in the case 
a pen, unless it happens to be a stylograp: 
pen, the point is not, as in the case of a le 
pencil, indifferent to direction. When movi 
in the direction of the concave side of ther 
the points vield to pressure much more read 
than while moving in the opposite directi 
The friction, in fact, is less. In using the p 
the advantage of the pull over the push is th 
seen to be due to two causes—the angle whi 
the pen makes with the paper, and the pecui 
formation of the nib. And these two cau: 
happen to co-operate, for the pull Occurs int 
direction of the acute angle, which is also t 
direction of the hollow of the nib. It is evei 
body's experience that a scratchy pen Scratci 
during a push only, never during a pull. 

During the act of writing, the pen, wh 
easily and naturally held, slopes in the dir 
tion GH, and a horizontal movement towar 
the right would be of the nature of a pu 
while a movement towards the left would be 
push. - Held in the left hand, on the contrar 
the pen slopes in the direction EF, and 1 
movement towards the right is a pushing moy 
ment. Thus we reach the important a! 
dominating fact that in writing modern ser 
most of the separate acts are pulls, which a 

easy; but in writing it with the left har 
they are pushes, w hich are difficult. 

Let us now consider the vertical movemen 
CD and DC. Experiment shows that childr 
prefer the down-stroke CD, although the pr 
ference is not so marked as the preference fi 
the outward horizontal movement. AS or 
would naturally expect, handedness makes r 
difference here: both right-handed and lel 
handed subjects prefer the downward mov 
ment. I was puzzled at first by the fact th. 
when they were tested for rapidity by bein 
required to make as many down-strokes as tht 
could in a given time, sav thirty seconds, an 
then as many up-strokes as they could, u 
number of up-strokes was generally the greate 
although the subjects were emphatic in the 
assertion that they found the down-strok 
easier., The reason for this discrepancy sooi 
however, became apparent. The down-strok 
being thicker, took more ink, and delay wi 

caused by the frequent dipping of the pen: 
the inkpot. When a fountain-pen was used th 
down-strokes were the more numerous. l 
these vertical movements we again find th 
advantage of the pull over the push. 

In dealing with the oblique movements 
need not recount in detail all the evidence ups: 
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ih my conclusions are based. They are 
mded on experiments with children and 
ilis—experiments which aimed at discover- 
‘the degree of ease, skill, and rapidity with 
ih each particular movement could be exe- 
ed. All the results tend unmistakably to 
w that the line EF—FE represents a to- 
l-fra movement which is the easiest of all 
the right hand to carry out, and the line 
I-HG a to-and-fro movement which pre- 
t the greatest difficulty of all. For the lef: 
id this is reversed. What is easy for the 
‘is dificult for the other, and vice versa. 
saccounts for the fact that right-hand script 
ds to slope forwards and left-hand script 
kwards; and for the fact that when‘a right- 
ded draughtsman shades.his drawing by 
swhich do not by their direction represent 
tour the predominant trend of the lines 
long the diagonal which passes from the 
er left-hand corner of the paper to the 
er right-hand corner, while the left-handed 
uhtsman tends to shade in the direction of 
ther diagonal. 

he reason for this preference is not far to 
c It rests in the system of ‘levers and 
chments which make up the anatomy of 
dand arm—a system which, complex as it 
nd involving so many delicate co-ordina- 
sof muscles as to defy complete analysis, 
Yet be broadly considered as giving rise 
Wur distinct series of circular movements 
1 the several centres of the rotating radii 
he shoulder, elbow, wrist, and knuckles. 
tn writing is done with a free arm, as 
pens when a blackboard is used, many of 
movements radiate from the shoulder; 
when one writes with a pen on a flat sur- 
‘the only movement that comes from. the 
ulder is that concerned in the occasional 
tng of the elbow parallel to the direc- 
1 in which the pen moves across the 
e Most of the movements rotate round 
elbow, the wrist, and the knuckles. Ff 
paper be kept straight and in front of 
body, and an attempt be made to draw lines 
i the elbow fixed and the wrist and finger- 
ts rigid—that is, using the fore-arm from 
elbow to the point of the pen as a rotating 
tit will be found that oblique lines are 
only possible ones. The same thing 
Pens if the movement starts from the 


$t: we again find the same compulsion to 


‘ame obliquity. These two rotary move- 
ns enter largely into the complex act of 
iing, the movement from the elbow mainly 
‘mining the alignment across the page, 
1 the movement from the wrist the slope of 
“Writing, We get the full benefit of the 
ential movement from the elbow when the 
bh is so placed that the fore-arm and the 
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length of the paper are in a continuous line. 
That is the reason why right-handed writers 
tend to tilt the paper with the bottom towards 
the right, and left-handed writers to tilt it with 
the bottom towards the left. 

The circular character of the larger move- 
ments can easily be demonstrated by getting 
a blind-folded boy to write straight across a 
large piece of paper. The result is not a 
straight line, but a curve which tends at the 


‘beginning to rise towards the top of the page, 


and at the end to fall towards the bottom. It 
is, in fact, a cycloid formed by using the 
elbow as a travelling centre. 

The question of friction does not seriously 
affect the relative facility with which the up- 
and down-strokes are made in the easy oblique 
directions (EF and FE for the right hand, and 
GH and HG for the left), for some writers so 
hold the pen that the angles it makes with the 
paper are the same.in each direction. For 
most writers, however, the down oblique is a 
pull and the up oblique a push. Accordingly, 
the easiest way for the pen in the right hand 
to move'is from E to F, and for the pen in 
the left hand from G to H. , 

The ‘other set of obliques—the difficult 
obliques—afford a marked contrast. No tan- 
gential force from the wrist or elbow is of any 
service: the work has to be done either by a 
swing from the shoulder or by the flexing and 
extending of the fingers. And the downward 
oblique is always a definite pull, and the up- 
ward oblique a clear push. The movement, 
therefore, that presents the greatest difficulty 
to the right hand is represented by the line 
HG, and to the left hand by the line FE. 

If the reader will now examine the model 
script in an ordinary school copybook, or the 
stvle of writing in almost universal vogue at 
the present day, he will find the right-handed 
bias meeting him at every step; he will find 
the predominating lines—the ‘most frequent 
strokes of the pen—all lying in the direction 
that is easiest for the right hand, but most 
difficult for the left. We arrive at the con- 
clusion that the left-handed writer has three 
great obstacles to contend with: the general 
movement across the page from left to right, the 
slope of the letters to the right, and the pre- 
vailing trend of the lines that join letter with 
letter. Of these three obstacles the first only 
is insuperable, and the first is the least serious. 

So far I have made but little reference to the 
role taken up by the fingers in the complicated 
act of writing. It is possible to write tolerablv 
well without using the fingers at all except for 
holding the pen—a fact illustrated in Fig. 2, 
which is part of a letter written a few vears ago 
by an American who called himself a pro- 
fessional penman and taught a svstem of 
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writing which involved the use of the arm 
only. He himself wrote with the fingers 
held rigid and the muscular part of the fore- 
arm resting lightly on the desk. No part of 
his hand or wrist touched the paper. I do 
not like this style of writing, nor do I advo- 
cate its adoption in any circumstances. To 
me, at any rate, it lacks character and dignity 
and is entirely devoid of charm. But it shows 
what may be done without using the fingers. 
Writing with chalk upon the blackboard limits 
the mechan'sm in the same way. 

What, then, is the function of the fingers ? 


Of all the muscles involved in the act of 
writing, those controlling the fingers are the 


most delicate, the last to dev elop, the first to 
fail, the most liable to be affected by writer’s 
cramp, and (here I am trenching on Ce 
ground) they are those in which the natural 
handedness of the subject is most clearly 
manifested. I hold, in fact, that a left-handed 
man is more markedly ‘and definitely left- 
fingered than left-armed, and the right- 
handed man is more awkward with his left 
fingers than his left arm. In the case of the 
ordinary writer whose style is matured the 
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Cambridge examining bodies (Joint Be 
Oxford Delegacy, Cambridge Syndicate), t 

the Northern Universities Joint Matri 
tion Board, and one each the Universite 
Bristol, Durham, and London. ‘This arra 
ment gives Oxford’ and Cambridge an ac 
tage, increased by the sacri of exi 
(Mr. Matheson, Mr. Gerrans, and Mr. Flat 


the Northern Universities have appoi 
Sir Alfred Dale, Prof. Connal, and 
Burstall, which seems an excellent. cli 


how far the representatives of the other 
versities (Sir Isambard Owen, Dr. Hadow, 
Walmsley). can be regarded as expert 
doubtful. Part ii. was to consist of two n 
bers representing the County Couneis - 
ciation, and two the Municipal C Orporal 
Association—these have been appoir 
the Teachers’ Registration Council wa: 
have four members, and one more (ma 
nine in all in Part 11.) was to represent a 
posed ‘‘ standing committee of professi 
bodies.’ This last has not material 
which is regrettable, but perhaps not sur 
ing. The Teachers’ Registration Council 
now been allotted five members, and has 
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Fic. 2.—Specimen of free-arm writing. 


finger muscles correct and supplement the | 


larger movements from the wrist and elbow, 
they convert the large circular movements 
into rectilinear movements, they perform most 
of the smaller movements involved, and thev 
give to the script much of its peculiar personal 
characteristics. In fact, for really beautiful 
writing skilful finge ‘rework seems ind'spens- 
cable; Dat wis the Foal flower of good penman- 
ship, not its initial stage. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL EXN.AMIN- 
. ATIONS COUNCIL. 
HE council entered on its duties on 
September r2th. It is actually at 
work, and we may well take this early opportu- 
nity of considering its constitutton and the 
prospects of its carrving out its duties effi- 
ciently. í 
The council was divided according to 
Circular 996 of the Board of Education into 
two parts. Parti. was to consist of nine mem- 
bers, three representing the three Oxford and 


pointed Mr. Abbott (head of the mathema 
department, Regent Street Polytech 
liss Gadesden (headmistress of the Ri 
heath High School), Miss Lees (Clap 
High Sc hool), Mr. Sharples (headmaste 
ihe: Waterloo Road School, Manchester). 
Mr. Somerville (Eton College). The \sx 
tion of Education Committees is represe 
on the council by the Rev. Canon J. J. Sc: 

Of the eighteen members who have been 


pointed three are women, which is a ra 
higher proportion than in some impo: 


committees recently constituted, but still ¢ 
inadequate. It is simply ridiculous to kev] 
closing our eves to the fact that half the pu 
in our schools are girls. It is further u 
noted that the schools represented) bv t 
ladies are all much of the same type. — 
bovs' secondary schools represented are 
Regent Street Polytechnic and Eton Cull 
The chairman of the council (appointed 
the Board of Education), the Rev. Wi! 
Temple, was for a few vears headm: 
of Repton School. There is one headm« 
of an elementary school. There are three \ 
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incellors of universities, one chairman of a 


wersity board, one university professor, two. 


armen of education committees, and two 
eters of education. | 
lhe chairman and four members of the 
incl are resident in London; four others 
‘wthin the 100-mile radius; more than half 
‘council are outside it. 
lls last is rather an important considera- 
n as the council has much urgent business 
Transact, and this necessitates frequent meet- 
s A record of the attendances of its mem- 
‘sould form an interesting appendix to 
annual report of its activities that is 
med, i 
“The main functions of this council ” (to 
te Circular 996) ‘‘ will be of a technical 
racer requiring considerable experience of 
brictical working of examinations and of 
wnditions which must be fulfilled if the 
ates of approved examining bodies are 
m generally accepted as evidence of the 
iment of an adequate standard of general 
‘advanced secondary education. . . . The 
nel will deal with the following matters: 
u) The maintenance by each approved 
unng body of an adequate standard both 
4 pass in the examination and for a pass 
1 credit; 
wi Investigation of complaints made by 
l authorities with ‘regard to examina- 
Is: ; 
ü Promotion of conferences with ex- 
ng bodies and others as occasion arises; 
"i The form and content of the certifi- 
> sned on the result of the examinations: 
to Negotiations with universities and 
‘sscaal bodies for.the acceptance of the 
mination certificates as exempting the 
brs from certain other examinations.” 
e may well wonder whether the council 
ensttuted is well adapted for all the above 
vises, Items (c), (d), and (e) can ton- 
ably be managed by such a body, but even 
hee, and essentially for (a) and (b), it re- 
Hs an expert committee that has ‘‘ con- 
table experience of the practical working of 
“navons.”’ A few only of the present 
nhers of the council are fitted to serve on 
“committee. In previous comments on 
Prospective work of the council we have 
“ton the highly technical character of the 
k of “ moderating ’? school examinations, 
‘rally in modern conditions, when manv 
*ts are based on the curriculum of indi- 
wil schools. Jf the council is to establish 
andard of difficulty in any subject, so as to 
îpare the examination tests in that subject 
sided by different examining bodies, it re- 
tes a body of experts, and that body could 
t transact its business in monthly, or even 
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weekly, meetings, but would have to consist of 
permanent officials, as anyone knows who is 
acquainted with the work involved in modera- 
ting for a single examining body. . 

The Board of Education may get over this 
dificulty by supplementing the council by 
means of its own inspectors; but these are, as 
a rule, inexperienced in the practical working 
of secondary-school examinations. The Board, 
we believe, has no officials with this highly 
technical knowledge. Indeed, the more one 
knows from within about the way in which 
examinations are conducted, the more one feels 


the need for scientific method and investiga- 


tion and realises how very limited is the num- 
ber of experts. 

Some school subjects are adequately repre-. 
sented on the council, others quite inade- 
quately, some not at all. Professional and 
commercial interests, too, should have fuller 
representation. With all respect for the 
eminence of its individual members, the 
council gives one the impression of being 
rather a nondescript body ; and one awaits with 
wonder, not unmixed ‘with anxiety, the out- 
come of its work. 

Will it be effective? After all, it is 
essentially:a consultative body, and the Board 
of Education has taken good care that it shall 
not take any important action on its own 
account. ‘* The Board of Education will be 
represented at the council meetings by such of 
its officers as the nature of the work may 
require. These ofheers will attend as assessors, 
with the right to speak but not to vote. ... 
[The council] will consult the Board before 
committing itself on questions of principle er 
policy which are controversial or specially im- 
portant. Ofiicers of the Board who attend 
meetings of the council as assessors may re- 
quest the council to refer any such question 
to the Board.” | 

Can one blame the Board? It pavs the 
piper and it calls the tune. ‘“‘ Bureaucratic 
control,” if vou like; but what alternative is 
there? If organisation is to take the place 
of muddle, if the important work of examining 
is to be rendered efhcient, there must be some- 
body to direct affairs. We can only hope 
that the Board will use its powers wisely. 

That there is need for co-ordination 's 
obvious enough. Look, for instance, at the 
provision that examining bodies are making 
for the “advanced courses.” They are “to be 
planned so as to lead up to attainment of the 
standard required for entering an honours 
course at a university,” according to the 
Board’s latest Regulations for Secondary 
Schools. 

We have before us the new Regulations 
for the Higher School Examinations of the 
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Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London; let us compare them. 
~ The Board of Education defines the classical 


and 


section as “the Latin and Greek languages, 
literature, and history.” The requirements are 
alt=- ` ' 

Oxford: Latin and Greek prose composi- 


tion and unseen translation, prepared authors 
(one prose and one verse in each language), 
Greek and Roman history (outlines of c. 150 
vears), and [optional] Latin and Greek gram- 
mar and literature. 

Cambridge: Latin and Greek prose com- 
position and unseen translation, prepared 
authors (one prose and one verse in each 
language), Greek and Roman history ‘(out- 
lines of c. 150 vears), Latin and Greek gram- 
mar and literature. ; 

London: Latin and Greek prose composi- 
tion and unseen translation, prepared authors 
(as submitted by school and approved by 
University), critical questions on language, 
questions on literature and Greek and Roman 
history (outlines of c. 350 vears). 

The Board of Education’ defines 
Studies’? as “two languages other than 
English, of which Latin may be one, with 
their literature, and modern history, including 
the history of E ngland and Greater Britain.’ 5 
(We say nothing further here about this defini- 
tion; we are in general agreement with the 
criticisms made by Mr. Ripman in the .\ugust 
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number of FHE SCHOOL WORLD.) The re- 
quirements are at— 

Oxford: English composition and two 
modern foreign “languages (English, French, 


German, and “Italian); or one modern foreign 
language and four papers selected from three 
English and three history sections; or English 
and history and unprepared translation from 
one modern foreign language. (Books in 
languages prescribed by Universitv.) 

Cambridge: Two of ‘the languages Latin, 
‘French, And German; or one ol these with 
English literature, or with history, or with 
two papers on, English literature and one on 
English history ; or English literature and 
history. (Books in languages prescribed by 
University.) 

London: At least three of the following sub- 
jeets, two of which must be languages: Eng+ 
lish, French, German, modern history. 
(Books in languages as submitted by school 
and approved ‘by Univ ersitv.) 

Even a cursory glance shows some very 
noticeable differences. In the’ classical seč 
tion the Oxford scheme is distinctly lighter 
than the others; in the modern section London 
is the heaviest and the least elastic. It is, 
indeed, difficult to see how the study of three 
main subjects can be expected. The aggre- 
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| gate time during which a candidate tak 
| Group B is examined is: Oxford, sixt 
hours; Cambridge, fourteen hours; Lond 
twenty-one hours, apart from oral exam 
tions. 

‘London is equally ambitious in its dema 
in the science group. While Oxford : 
Cambridge each requite two sciences to 
offered, London insists on three. Aggree 
time of examination in this group, apart ir 
practical examination: Oxford, six hot 
Cambridge, twelve hours; OO: eight 
hours. 

There is a tradition in ondon Univers 
by no means discreditable, that its examinat 
should be more difficult than similar exam 
tions of other universities; this time Lon 
has manifestly gone too far, and its dema 
are unreasonably severe. If there is to be: 
effective move towards interchangeability 
certificates, such extreme differences of stand 
must be considered and removed: and in v 
of the growing importance of the advan 
courses and of the London school exam 
tions, one of the earliest tasks of the Exam 
tions Council should be to render the requ 
ments for the London Higher Examinar 
more reasonable. 

In school examinations there 1s no obvi 
advantage, and there are very real disad\ 
tages, in marked variations of standard in 
examinations of the various universit 
approximate uniformity of standard is not 
compatible with differences in detail. 
ensure uniformity requires not onlv ex 
knowledge, but also considerable tact in ne 
tiating ; and we conclude by expressing 


59 
wish that the Secondary-School Examinat 


Council may prove, by wise and well-< 
sidered action, that it possesses both in an 
measure. 
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THE METHOD, PHI 
AND HISTORY OF SCIENi 
‘By Prof. R. A. GREGORY. 


HE outstanding characteristic of the vi 
upon science teaching now held 

many responsible advocates is that of 
humanising influence. It is widely felt ı 
concentration upon precise laboratory meth: 
by which instruction easily becomes liturg 


often stifles interest in science instead 
increasing the spark to a flame. During 
last twenty years or so, science has, in {: 


been largely dehumanised in education; 3 
it 1S high time that a.change took place 
make it more spiritual and human. Th 
should be less of fine prectsion and more 
living interest; more of stories of what scier 
has done for the human race, not onh - 
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iirially, but also in the pursuit of high 
vals and the production of constructive be- 
ts that are alone worthy of the title of 
wwledge. The position is eloquently stated 
‘Prof. T. Brailsford Robertson in an address 
"Science as a Vehicle of Education,” 
ilished recently in the University of Cali- 
"u Chronicle, from which the following 
tract has been taken :— | 
Ve have succeeded after many vears of conflict with 
onal authorities in introducing scientific studies 
othe curriculum of schools, but what have we 
plished thereby? Through . the agency of the 
Mulsory dissection of flowers, the unalleviated 
tbra of statics, or the uncertain pursuit of the 
sve elements of a chemical “unknown,” we have 
en rise to a rooted aversion to science in the minds 
many and have attracted a few to the pursuit of 
tæ for the sake of material gain, but in how many 
sk have we Implanted the idea of the intrinsic 
necur or the essential ultimate value of their scien- 
‘studies? The spectre of specialism has pursued 
“Science” must be chemistry, physics, geology, 
m--anything rather than the study of the depend- 
vof human welfare upon our capacity to control 
environment, and the contemplation of the majestic 
“le of the order of Nature gradually unfolding 
lf 0 man’s consciousness and placing in his hand 
mplements of ever augmenting power to control 
destinies and attain that ultimate comprehension 
ie universe which has in all ages constituted the 
"me aspiration of man., Had we offered this, 
xe employed scientific education rather than scien- 
‘training as the introductory chapter of the book 
cwentific knowledge, then all the educated civilised 
ihitants of the world to-day would look to science 
hope and inspiration, and we would hear no more 
"e conflict between science and the ‘ humanities,” 
siene would be recognised in its true light,. as the 
‘and greatest of the ‘* humanities.” 


The recent report of the Committee of the 
ish Association on Science Teaching in 
ndary Schools directs attention to the 
"d for instruction in the history and bio- 
phy of science in order to secure that com- 
hensive view which laboratory work alone 
to give. The report of the committee on 
‘scheme of examinations for Class I. of the 
“l Service recognises the value of such a 
w by including among the subjects to be 
en by all candidates a. paper on the general 
niples, methods, and applications of 
‘nce; and there is reason to believe that the 
‘ernment Committee on Science will like- 
œ recommend that teachers should, so fur 
possible, make themselves acquainted with 
me Standard works on the philosophy and 
“orv of science in order to take the instruc- 
mout of the usual narrow grooves. It mav 
"ve a useful purpose, therefore, to give here 
‘lected list of such books as a guide to the 
‘talure upon the subject. 
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It is, of course, not suggested that the whole 
of the works in this list should be known to 
teachers, but rather that a selection should be 
made from them for the private or the school 
library. The list has been limited to’ works 
published in English, because it seems too 
much to assume that science teachers in 
general are sufhciently familiar with other 
languages to read with interest and profit 
foreign books on the philosophy and history 
of science; and because the most important 
of such works have been translated into 
English. On a future occasion it is hoped to ` 
give a list of suitable popular books on science 
for general reading, but the present intention 
Is to assist the teacher rather than the pupil. 
The prices given are those at which the books 
were published, but these have probably been 
increased in some instances on account of the 
war. It must be mentioned also that some 
of the books are out of print and can be ob- 
tained only from libraries. No doubt there 
are other books which should find a place in 
such a list as that subjoined; and particulars 
of them would be warmly welcomed. 


A SELECTED List or Books ON THE METHOD, 
PurLosopHy, AND HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 


Method and Philosophy. 


H. E. Armstrong: Teaching of Scientific Method. 
(Macmillan.) 5s. net. 

Edited by L. Dobbin: Alembic Club Reprints. 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) Various prices. 

F. Enriques: Problems of Science. 
Publishing Co.) 10s. net. 

Faraday's Experimental Researches in Electricity. 
(Everyman's Library.) (Dent.) 1s. net. 

T. Gomperz: Greek Thinkers: A History of Ancient 
Philoscphy. (Murrav.) Four volumes, each 14s. net. 

F. Hodson: Broad Lines in Science Teaching. 
(Christophers.) 55. net. 

T. H. Huxley: Introductory Primer of Science. 
(Macmillan.) 1s. | 

W. S. Jevons: Principles of Science. (Macmillan.) 
12s. 6d. 

J. Locke: Essay on Human Understanding. (Rout- 
ledge.) 3s. 6d. 

E. Mach: The Science of Mechanics. 
Publishing Co.) Ss. net. 

J. S. Mill: A System of Logic. (Longmans.) 3s. 6d. 

St. George Mivart: The Groundwork of Science. 
(Murray.) 6s. net. 


(Open Court 


(Open Court 


T. P. Nunn: Aim and Achievement of Scientific 
Method. (Macmillan.) 3s. Od. net. 
W. Ostwald: Natural Philosophy. (Williams and 


Norgate.) 4s. net. 


Karl Pearson: The Grammar of Science. (Black.) 
Part i. 6s. net. ' 

H. Poincaré: Science and Hypothesis. (Walter 
Scott.) 3s. 6d. 

H. Poincaré: Science and Method. (Nelson.) 6s. 
net. 


H. Poincaré: Foundations of Science. In one 
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(1) Science and Hypothesis; (2) Value of 
(New York: The 


volume. 
Science; (3) Science and Method. 
Science Press.) 

Edited by T. B. Strong: Lectures on the Method of 
Science. (Clarendon Press.) 7s. 6d. net. 

J. Arthur Thomson: Introduction to Science. 
liams and Norgate.) Is. net. 

F. W. Westaway: Scientific Method. 
6s. 

W. C. D. Whetham and Catherine D. Whetham : 
Science and the Human Mind. (Longmans.) 5s. net. 

W. Whewell: History of the Inductive Sciences. 
(J. W. Parker.) 


(Wil. 


(Blackie.) 


Biography. 

J. H. Bridges: The Life and Work of Roger Bacon. 
(Williams and Norgate.) 3s. net. 

J. J. Fahie: Galileo: His Life and Work. 
16s. net. 

A. Geikie + Founders of Geology. (Macmillan.) 
net. 

T. L. Heath: The Works of Archimedes. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 15s. 

Oliver J. Lodge: Pioneers of Science. 


6s. 


(Murray.) 


10S. 


(Macmillan.) 


L. C. Miall: Early Naturalists (1530-1789). (Mac- | 
millan.) Ios. net. 

J. Tyndall: Faraday as a Discoverer. (Longmans.) 
3s. Od. 

R. WVallerv-Radot: The Life of Pasteur.  (Con- 


stable.) 7s. od. ret. 
English Men of Science Series. 
each volume :— i 
Ainsworth Davis: Thos. H. Huxley. , 
Andrew Grav: Lord Kelvin. 
B. Daydon Jackson: George Bentham. 
R. Lydekker: Sir W. H. Flower. 
J. P. Millington: John Dalton. 
J. Arthur Thomson: Herbert Spencer. 
T. E. Thorpe: Joseph Priestlev. 
Century Science Series. (Cassell) 2s. 
volume : 
T. G. Bonney: Charles Lyell. 
A. M. Clerke: The Herschels. 
P. Frankland and Mrs. Frankland: Pasteur. 
R. T. Glazebrook : J. Clerk Maxwell. 
E. B. Poulton: Charles Darwin. 
H. E. Roscoe: John Dalton. 
W. A. Shenstone: Justus von Liebig. 
S. P. Thompson: Michael Faraday. 
T. E. Fhorpe: Humphry Davy. 
Samuel Smiles: Lives of the Engineers; from the 
Earliest Period to the Death of the Stephensons. Five 
volumes. Popular edition. (Murrav.) 3s. 6d. each :—- 


(Dent.) 2s. 6d. net 


each 


Od. 


Brindley, Vermuyden, Myddleton, Perrv. Early 
Engineers. 
Smeaton and Rennie. Harbours, Lighthouses, 


and Bridges. 
Metcalfe and Telford. History of Roads. 
Boulton and Watt. The Steam Engine. 
George and Robert Stephenson: The Locomotive. 
Samuel Smiles: Men of Invention and Industrv. 
Popular edition. (Murray.) 3s. 6d. l 
Samuel Smiles: Industrial Biography; Iron-workers 
and ‘Tool-makers. (Murray.) 3s. 6d. 
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History (General). 

Cambridge Graduates: Science and the Natio 
(Cambridge University Press.) 5s. net. 

E. Cressv : Discoveries and Inventions of the Twi 
tieth Century. (Routledge.) 7s. 6d. net. 

W. H. Doolittle: Inventions in the Nineier 
Century. (Chambers.) 5s. 

C. R. Gibson: Romance of Scientific Discove 
(Seelev.) 

R. A. Gregory : Discovery; or, The Spirit and Serv 
of Science. (Macmillan.) 5s. net. . 

J. T. Merz: A History of European Thought in 
Nineteenth Century. (Blackwood.) Vol. i., 10s. 
net; vol. ii., 15s. net. 

R. Routledge: Discoveries and Inventions of 
Nineteenth Century. (Routledge.) 7s. 6d. 

J. Arthur Thomson : Progress of Science in the Ni 
teenth Century. (Chambers.) 5s. net. 

A. R. Wallace: The Wonderful Century; its S 
cesses and its Failures. (Allen and Unwin.) 7s. 
net. ; 

S. Williams: The 
Science. (Harper.) Qs. 

S. Wiliams: The History of Scienee. 
Five vols. £1 16s. net :— 

Vol. i.: The Beginning of Science. 

Vol. ii.: The Rise of Modern Science. l 

Vol. iii.: The Progress of Physical Science. | 

Vol. iv.: The Progress of Chemical and Biologi 
Science. 

Vol. v.: Aspects of Present-day Science. 


History (Special). 
History of the Sciences Series. 
each volume. 
G. Forbes: Astronomy. 
A. C. Haddon: Anthropology. 
J. Scott Keltie: Geography. 
L. C. Miall: Biology. 
T. E. Thorpe: Chemistry. In two vols. Vol. 
2000 B.C. to A.D. 1850. Vol. if., ALD. 15530 toda 
B. Woodward : Geology. 
J. W. Judd: The Coming of Evolution. (Cambrid 
University Press.) 1s. net. 
H. F. Osborn: From the Greeks to Darwin. 
millan.) Ss. 6d. net. 
Edited by A. ©. Seward: Darwin 
Science. (Cambridge University Press.) 
J. Arthur Thomson: The Science 
(Blackie.) 2s. 6d. 


SS. 
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Story of Nineteenth-cenn 


(Harpe 


(Watts.) 15. 


(Mi 


an d Made 
Iss. net. 
of Le 


J. von Sachs: History of Botany (1530—1860). (Cls 
1OS: net. 
J. R. Green :sHistory of Botany (1860-1900). (CK 
gs. 6d. net. l 

Edited by F. W. Oliver: Makers of British Botan 
(Cambridge University Press.) gs. net. 


K. A. von Zittel: History of Geology and Paleo 
tology. (W. Scott.) Os. 


A. Berry: A Short History of Astronomy. (Murray 
Os. 

W. W. Bryant: History of Astronomy. 
7s. 6d. net. 


(Methuen. 
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A. M. Clerke: A Popular History of Astronomy. 
lick.) 7s. 6d. 

H. H. Turner: Astronomical Discovery. 
S, td. 


(Arnold.) 


F. Cajori: X History of Physics. 
t. 
A. Schuster: Progress of Physics (1875-1908). (Cam- 
dge University Press.) 3s. 6d. net. 
W. C. D. Whetham: The Recent Development of 
sical Science. (Murray.) 3s. net. 


(Macmillan.) 7s. 


l Campbell Brown: A History of Chemistry. 
hirchill.) ros. 6d. net. 

\. Findlay: Chemistry in the Service of Man. 
momans.) 5s. net. 

Hs Freund: History of Chemical 
cubridge University Press.) 18s. net. 
\. Ladenburg : History of the Development of Chem- 
"v since the Time of Lavoisier. (Simpkin, Mar- 
ll) 6s. 6d. net. 

T.M. Lowry : Historical Introduction to Chemistry. 
amillan.) 8s. 6d. net. 

£. von Meyer ; History of Chemistry. (Macmillan.) 
Unet o’ 

M.M. Pattison Muir: History of Chemical Theories 
i Laws. (Chapman and Hall.) 17s. net. ) 

l. E. Thorpe: Essays in Historical Chemistry. 
acmillan.) 12s. net. i k 
\. A. Tilden: Short History of the Progress of 
atifie Chemistry in Our Own Times. (Longmans.) 
hd. net. | 

VA. Tilden : Chemical Discovery and Invention in 
Twentieth Century. (Routledge.) 7s. 6d. net. 


Composition. 
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IGCDERN HUMANISTIC STUDIES. 
| By C. H. C. Osporne, B.A. ° 
History Master at Gresham’s. School, Holt. 


I. 


\ the discussions about the future of 

secondary education after the war, atten- 
n has been directed chiefly to the rival 
ims of classics and science. The educational 
‘ld has been rent by a not very edifying 
tv warfare, and those who care most for 
cation have at times felt inclined to cry, “A 
ate on both your houses.” It is true that 
te are signs of agreement upon a reason- 
lt compromise. The upholders of the 
sses admit that no education is liberal which 
€s not provide for some acquaintance with 
“nuhe ideas and = methods. Scientific 
ning, including experimental investigation 
the laboratory, will in future be a substan- 
il part of the education of all children up to 
“age of sixteen. The practical necessities 


War have, further, carried conviction to all | 


the need for maintaining a constant supply 
skilled men of science and for encouraging 


“arch. The development, financial and | 
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otherwise, of the science sides in schools is 
assured. The public will insist that full pro- 
vision be made for those who are going to 
study science at the universities, who intend 
to become physicists or chemists, or who will 
enter professions in which a specialised know- 
ledge of science is necessary. Men of science, 
on the other hand, have generally admitted the 
debt of the modern world to Greece and Rome, 
and have agreed that a purely scientific 
education would be narrow and materialistic. 
The classical side is not likely, therefore, to 
disappear from the schools; modified by the 
inclusion of some science, and perhaps by a 
greater effort to bring its studies into relation 
with modern life, it will continue to attract 
some (though a smaller proportion) of the 
best minds.} 

But the urgent problem of the organisation 
and teaching of modern humanistic studies 
has been largely overlooked. Neither those 
who advocate a classical nor those who 
advocate a scientific education have paid much 
attention to the humanistic possibilities of 
modern subjects. The classicist, while ready 
to concede that a liberal education is possible 
without Latin and Greek, has in practice been 
too busy defending himself against,the attacks 
of the man of science to contribute his share 
towards the humanising of the other subjects 
of the curriculum. From the man of science 
there have, indeed, come repeated and insistent 
expressions of discontent at the ignorance of 
English literature and history still prevalent 
in many schools. But he has been slow to 
realise both that the classical side will require 
a different kind of scientific training from that 
given on the science side, and that the science 
side will need a special kind of humanistic 
training. i 

Many of our schools have, in addition to the 
classical and science sides, what is called 
the modern side. The description is some- 
what of a misnomer. Latin is perhaps a 
necessary foundation for anv modern educa- ` 
tion, but in the modern sides it is retained in 
the curriculum for no apparent reason, except 
that tradition sanctions, and the = entrance 
examinations for the universities necessitate, 
its inclusion. The modern side's proper 
function is to provide for those who have no 
special aptitude for science or mathematics,’ 
but who seek a literary and linguistic training 
through the modern humanities” Many 


‘boys and girls find it easier to get a liberal 


education through modern subjects than 


1 The re:olutions passed hvy the Council for Humanistic Studies and by 
the last Headmasters’ Conference at Rugby point to some such com- 
promise, 

2 A division in the higher forms of secondary schools into classical, 
science, and modern humanistic sides corresponds with the suggestions made 
by the Board of Education (Circular 826) in 1913, and is recognised in the 
new regulations for the Higher Ceruficate, 1918. 
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- through the classics. 

as humane institutions 
neglected by the ancient universities and 
the schools. It would be difficult to find a 
school which gives the opportunity of a wide 
and complete higher education in modern 
subjects. Existing modern sides—so far as 
they have any clearly conceived purpose—- 
are utilitarian in outlook, and modern subjects 
throughout the school suffer from this lack of 
a unifying humanistic aim. Yet if we 
remember that all children are not fitted for 
a specialised training in classics or science, 
the importance of the modern side becomes 
apparent. In numbers it is sometimes the 
largest part of the school. The study of 
subjects such as modern history and modern 
languages is, moreover, essential to national 
welfare : and those who leave school without 
proceeding to a university have a right to 


But the modern sides 
have hitherto been 


something better than commercial French 
and bookkeeping. 
The problem to be = discussed is, then, 


twofold : 

(1) How can modern subjects be made to 
give’ an equal, or something like an equal, 
humane training to that given by the classics ? 

(2) What other subjects should be studied 
on the science side besides science and 
mathematics? And in what manner should 
they be correlated to the science teaching ? 


JI. 


Let us review briefly the position of the 
different modern subjects, and consider some 
of the difficulties which stand in the way of 
the solution of the two problems stated above. 

On the importance of English as a subject 
it is scarcely necessary to dwell. The power to 
write clear, simple English and an interest in 
good literature should be given by anv 
education. Probably, however, the advanced 
work in this subject on the modern and science 
sides should not be identical. On the modern 
side it is desirable that books should be studied 
primarily for their literary merit, and that 
more scholarly methods should be used than 
is often the practice. Teachers of English 
have vet to devise means of close and accurate 
training in the mother tongue such as have 
long been used in France. But on the science 
side stress will often be laid on the content 
rather than on the form of literature, though 
the latter must not, of course, be neglected. 
There are authors, such as Huxlev, and books, 
such as Mill’s “Liberty,” which offer opportu- 
nitv for discussion and naturally interest bovs 
on this side. For reading books of this type, 
though thev rank as literature, time could 
scarcely be found on the modern side. What 
is chiefly required on both sides, however, 
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is to get away from the fetish of the ove 


annotated text, through one or two of whic 
the class wearily plods during a whole tem 
More important than the books read with d 
teacher are those which the children rea 
The experiment of givin 
school time—if only an hour a week—dumr 
which individual members of the class a 
allowed to read books chosen by themselve 
has been found to encourage wide interes 
and an enthusiasm for reading. Not only isé 
opportunity thus given to the teacher to dire 
out-of-school reading, but the testimony 
their enjoyment of good books which childr 
bear to one another is far more effective thi 
any recommendation by the teacher can l 
Ilis advice is discounted by the feeling th 
it is his business to say he likes classıc 
works; besides, grown-ups are known to ru 
queer books. An alternative method is 
allow the class to organise itself into grou 
for the purpose of studying a particu! 
subject. 

The question what foreign languages shou 
be learnt is controversial. It seems cic 
however, that on the science side Latin w 
be dropped at sixteen, and that French w 
be selected as the language of which 
thorough knowledge, not merely linguist 
should be secured. There must’ also be: 
opportunity of léarning German or some oth 
modern language sufficiently for scienti 
and commercial purposes. On the mode 
side the Board of Education at present requir 
the advanced study of two modern languag 
which would normally be French a 
German. ‘Latin will presumably be studi 
on the modern side at least up fo sixtee 
Unless, therefore, three foreign languages a 
to be mastered before that age, a task f 
which it may be difficult to find the time a 
which may not be desirable for all childre 
a definitely lower standard must be expect: 
in the second modern language in mo 
advanced work. It is of greater educatior 
value to carry the knowledge of one langua: 
up to what may be called scholarsh 
standard than to aim at an equal standa 
in both. But Latin should be allowed as & 
alternative to the second modern languag 
French and Latin are more naturally alli 
studies, and the combination is of mo 
humane value, than the traditional associ. 
tion of French and German. But it would. | 
course, be disastrous if German disappeat 
from modern sides. 
"° The direct method has done much | 
vitalise the teaching of modern language 
and in qualified hands has been a gm 
success. Unfortunately, some of the b 
exponents of this method are unfitted ! 
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evelop the humanistic side of their subject. 
hey are good linguists and phoneticians 
ther than men and women of wide culture. 
he result is that the literature of France 
d Germany is very much neglected in the 
hools, especially in boys’ schools; yet there 
no reason why boys of even cae 
hiw should not read and appreciate a 
msiderable amount of French or German 
erature, both in and out of school. To 
‘ak and read French may be useful, to 
ite it more or less correctly may be a 
iness asset, but a great deal more than 
i is needed if the time devoted to the 
guage is to be justified on humanistic 
ounds’ It is encouraging to note that the 
ms of reference of the Government 
mmittee on Modern Languages direct 
to have regard “to the requirements ‘of a 
eal education, including an  apprecia- 
fof the history, literature, and civilisation 
other countries,” as well as to the interests 
commerce and the public service. 
One reason why the study of a modern 
üguage is so often disjoined from the 
idv of the culture ‘of the foreign nation is 
lack of scholarships in modern languages 
the ancient universities.. Oxford has only 
e scholarship offered every vear, Cam- 
idge a quite insufficient number.’ Again, 
? character of the Cambridge scholarships 
Stively discourages a liberal aim in 
dern language teaching. French and 
man are both demanded of candidates 
dequally difficult papers are set in each. 
nguage and literar attainments are 
td by separate questions. The questions 
literature are too numerous to be well done 
d such as might easily be crammed from 
v second-rate text-book. They are of the 
“mte brief notes ” character. No knowledge 
history is necessary. There is, in short, 
thing in such an examination to fire the 
mane ambition and imagination of teacher 
taught. 
lf Latin is to form part of the science stu- 
at's education under sixteen, and to keep its 
ace on the modern side, there is no doubt 
at progress in learning the language must 
‘more rapid. There will be less time avail- 
le and children will have to get more 
icklv beyond grammar to power of reading. 
is claimed that this result can be obtained 
‘using the direct method of teaching Latin; 
d it is discouraging to read Dr. Rouse’s 
mplaint* of the “complete failure of our 
peal to the leaders of the teaching profes- 


i 
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a Stanley Leathes’ ‘‘ Why Should We Learn French?” (Humphrey 
ipe! 


‘A idres to the Association for the Reform of Latin Teaching (see THE 
WO. Worku, February, 1917, p- 52). 
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sion” to investigate the facts. The Latin on 
the modern and science sides must not be 
dominated by the traditional methods of the 
classical side. Composition must be dropped; 
it is facility in reading that matters. There 
is agreat deal to be said in favour of reading 
on modern sides some “modern” Latin—a 
medieval chronicle, or Erasmus’ Letters, for 
might be used to illustrate the 
appropriate period of history. Provision 1s 
now made for this in the regulations for the 
Higher Certificate and for the History 
Previous at Oxford. 

History is a subject struggling for recogni- 
tion in many schools. In the past it was 
probably one of the most inefhciently taught, 
and headmasters are still inclined to view it 
with suspicion. Jt is not long since attention 
was exclusively given to English political 
history carried down not later than 1832. “In 
the course of his school career,” says Mr. 
Arnold Bennett of the hero of “Clayhanger,” 
“he had several times approached the nine- 
teenth century, but it seemed to him that, for 
administrative reasons, he was always being 
dragged. back again to the Middle Ages. 
Once his form had got as far as the infancy 
of his own father, and concerning that period 


he had learnt that ‘great dissatisfaction 
prevailed among the labouring classes, who 
were led to believe by mischievous 


demagogues,’ etc. But the next term he was 
recoiling round Henry the Eighth, ‘who 
was a skilful warrior and politician, but 
unfortunate in his domestic relations’; and 
so to Elizabeth, ‘than whom few sovereigns 
have been so much belied, but her character 
comes out unscathed after the closest exami- 
nation.’ History, indeed, resolved itself into 
a series of more or less sanguinary events 
arbitrarily grouped under the names of 
persons, who had to be identified with the 
assistance of numbers. Neither of the 
development of national life, nor of the clash 
of nations, did he really know anything that 
was not inessential and anecdotic. He could 
not remember the clauses of Magna Charta, 
but he knew eternally that it was signed at 
a place amusingly called Runnymede. And 
the one fact engraved upon his memory about 
the Battle of Waterloo was that it was fought 
on a.Sunday.” 

Things are better now. 


Recent years have 
seen a remarkable revival of 


interest in 


history among teachers and the general 
public. Method has been improved, though 
it is still in the experimental stage. There 


is a growing tendency to widen and simplify 
the history svllabus. The increasing com- 
plexity and seriousness of modern problems, 
the growth of democracy, the recognition of 


- 


| 
the child’s natural interest in his environ- 
ment, and the general tendency to bring the 
school into closer touch with life, have modi- 
hed the older syllabus, and led to a greater 
emphasis being laid upon social and nine- 
teenth-centurv history. The war has shown the 
dangers of insular ignorance and prejudice, 
and, on practical as w vell as on general educa- 
tonal grounds, it is certain that in future 
the schools will have to add Furopean 
history to their curriculum. Flow are these 
new calls upon the limited time at the 
disposal of the teacher of history to be met ? 
Partly by rearrangement of the work done 
at different stages in the school-life, partly bv 
more effective correlation with other subjects, 
partly, and this is inevitable, by reducing the 
time given to English history, and, above all, 
by a ‘determined Tejection of the meaningless 
detail which a sterile tradition requires to be 
taught. In the ‘earliest stage no formal 
study of history is of course possible, but a 
very important preparation can be made. 
Children should become acquainted with the 
main stages of civilisation and the character 
of the chief nations of the world through 
hero-stories,. geography, and handwork. An 
‘elementary but clear knowledge of the main 
events of English history in their chrono- 
logical sequence should be impressed on 
their minds.’ In day schools the organisation 
of clubs or Boy Scouts for the purpose of a 
regional survey of the district® may be used 
to familiarise the children with the elements 
of social and political life—to make concrete 
abstractions such as law, property, central 
and local government, etc.’ 

A framework will thus have been acquired, 
interest in the story of how the present came 
about aroused, and some realisation that 
English history is but a fraction of human 
history secured. Children will then be ready 
for a more systematic study of English history 
extending over two or three vears.. The 
syllabus will be planned so that when English 
history is most closely related to Continental 
movements, excursions into European history 
are made. Such excursions are never verv 
satisfactory, and are apt to be bewildering, 
but this is probably all that can be done in 
the elementary school But in the ee 
school European history must be studied a 
a whole, not from the point of view of any one 
country. In the highest forms there should 
be a two years’ course of Outlines of General 


5 Attention: may be directed to the admirable series of “ Piers Plowman "’ 
Histories (Junior Books), planned for this purpose by Miss Spalding, of 
Goldsmiths’ College. 

6 An inspiring experiment on these lines was carried out by Mr. Valentine 
Pell at Lambeth Council School. 

T J. W. Allen, “ Place of History in Education,” pp. 193-203. 

8 See Archer, Owen, and Chapman, “ The Teaching of History in the 
Elementary School.” 
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European History, beginning with the ancia 
East and growing fuller as modern times a 
approached., Emphasis should be laid ¢ 
the main tendencies, on the working out: 
the permanent forces in history, on tl 
different civilisations and cultures and tl 
making’ of the modern European st 
system? To do this successfully, all the tr 
usually allotted to the subject (about two a 
a half hours, including preparations) will 
required, but if another hour or two could 
added, whether in the time-table under t 
heading of history or English is immatert 
a oreat deal more would be possib 
There would be room for the collateral ra 
ing of masterpieces of European literati 


(Homer and Greek plavs in translatior 
the Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelon 
“Everyman”; More’s “Utopia,” etc.). O. 


term in the year could be given to econon 
history, elementary applied economics, 
elementary political science, and one or me- 
terms could be given to the intensive stu 
of a period of English history fali 
within the European outlines. The boo 
studied in the modern language hours shot 
also to some extent be correlated. Obvic 
examples are a play of Racine with t 
ancient history and literature, the “Chans 
de Roland” and “Aucassin et Nicolette” w- 
the medieval, Moliére with the age of Lot 
XIV., Voltaire, with the Revolution. It 
scarcely necessary to dwell on the humanis 
value of such a course. Some such syllab 
has been adopted in more .than one sche 
and has been found to interest scientifica 
minded boys who have never shown enth 
siasm for the ordinary English history of t- 
classroom. It is believed that the cout 
would suit both the modern and scien 
sides. 

It only remains to say a few words aba. 
the place of science. I am not qualified 
judge of the needs-of the science side, b 
I note with interest the opinion of Prof. R.. 
Gregory that the science course for tho 
under sixteen should be more general at 
give prominence to the human element 
Even on the science side, specialisation m: 
be carried too far. Science- scholarship 
especially at Cambridge, certainly show $ 


increasing tendency to demand highi 
specialised knowledge, while the genen 


paper is said to count very little. This meat 
early specialisation on the part of candidate 
to the neglect of their general education. I 
is to be hoped that the question will be cot 


9 This is the aim in ee 
books by J. H. Breasted, J. 
to this purpose. 

10 Address to Public Schools Science Masters’ Association (see THE Sc#™ 
Wor vp, February, 1917, p. 49). 


Messrs. Ginn oe published a senes 
. Robinson, and C. H. Beard wel! acapie 
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ured by the Government Committee on 
sence. The university, rather than the 
n0ol, Should turn out specialised chemists 
d physicists. It is more important that 
ws should be acquainted with the best 
enuhe literature, and that Darwin, Huxley, 
il, and Karl Pearson should be something 
ue than mere names to them. Finally, a 
urse of general science for the higher forms 
wa on the classical and modern sides has 
tto be devised. Pupils entering them will 
adv have had a substantial amount of train- 
gin scientific method through one or more 
ences, What is needed to complete a 
xal education is some knowledge of the 
aral results reached in the different 
ences and a keen appreciation of the impor- 
n part science plays in modern civilisation. 
anous Suggestions for securing this have 
vn made. A course in the history of scientific 
sovery has often been proposed, but is 
ult to arrange, except in astronomy. 
me writers, such as Mr. W. H. S. Jones, 
‘our the study of the elements of logic as 
enplihed in scientific method—a course 
uing with the proper use of inductive and 
sucive reasoning and with the principles 
evidence. Others, again, suggest a course 
A comparative morphology in plants and 
mals, leading up to the various phases of 
outonary theory and the agricultural 
svbilities of Mendelian breeding.” Two 
unsa week are all that would be necessary.” 


HI. 


lhe lack of effective correlation between 
e different parts of the curriculum is, as we 
We seen, one of the chief deficiencies in the 
‘sing organisation both of modern and 
nce sides. Subjects are kept in watertight 
mpartments and are necessarily in the 
nds of specialists, who unfortunately often 
more for their particular branch than for 
k general aims of education.!2 The ancient 
Aversities are partly to blame. The Medieval 
Modern Language Tripos at Cambridge 
a not tended to produce linguists with wide 
Tests, but dryasdust philologists. The 
“bosals for reconstituting the Tripos, with 
“r recognition that “literature should be 
tidied with close reference to the history 
id social conditions under which it has 
toun up, will make co-operation easy 
“ween teachers of modern languages and 
sory A similar reform is necessary in 
‘“minations for entrance scholarships. A 


“tetcenth Cont Jul ow K S Pye, in the 

i "COREA Cen “ry. July. 1910, pp. rro-1r; an ’, H. S. Jones. “ How 

‘+ Learn and “Sriensific Method in Schools.” J : 

"Me the remarkable book by Mr. B. Branford, ‘‘ Janus and Vesta." 
Cambridge University R eporter, February 27th, 1917. 


‘Se “Science in the Public Schools,” by Mr. 
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modern language and its literature (alternative 
to classics) should be allowed weight as an 
ancillary subject for history scholarships, 
and the history of the country the language of 
which ts being studied should be given a place 


in the examination for modern language 
scholarships. Magdalen College, Oxford, 


has this year offered for the first time a 
scholarship in modern subjects, allowing for 
a considerable combination of subjects. In 
addition to the obligatory papers in English, 
history, literature, and a modern language, 


candidates mav other a paper in ancient 
history, mathematics, or science. [If it ıs 
found practicable to judge promise by 


scholarships of this kind—a matter of some 
doubt—their establishment would encourage 
the development of an all-round liberal educa- 
tion in modern subjects. The boy on the 
modern side must have an aim equal in 
humanistic value to that already provided for 
the bov on the classical side. 
The problem of a better synthesis of sub- 
jects is more difficult on the science than on 
the modern side. The present position is 
characterised by Dewey.4 We have, he says, 
“a somewhat mechanical compromise whereby 
the held is divided between studies having 
nature and studies having man as their 
theme.” But education “should aim, not at 
keeping science as a study of nature apart 
from literature as a record of human interests, 
but at cross-fertilising both the natural 
sciences and the various human disciplines, 
such as history, literature, economics, and 
politics.” Our. present procedure “institutes 
an artificial separation . in the pupil’s 
experience. Outside of school pupils meet 
with natural facts and principles in connec- 
tion with various modes of human action. .. , 
To start them in school with a rupture of this 
intimate association breaks the continuity of 
mental development, makes the student feel 
an undescribable unrealitv in his studies, and 
deprives him of the normal motive for 
interest in them.” .\s Dewey rightly says: 
“Any subject is cultural in the degree in 
which it is apprehended in its widest possible 
range of meanings—to see a scientific fact in 
its human as well as in its physieal and 
technical context is to enlarge its significance 
and to give it increased cultural value.” 
How is this cross-fertilisation to be effected ? 
How is the human reference of the natural 
sciences to be shown in the classroom? Can 
we from chemical facts pass to their applica- 
tion in industrial processes, and thence to 
economics and politics? The difficulty is to 
settle who is to be responsible for the connect- 


14 Dewey, ‘ Democracy and Education.” 


As 


The honours man in science will 
we may hope, know something of 
chemistry. How can we ensure 
will have studied economics and 
From the honours man in history 
yv in future expect a knowledge of 
economics. Will he know sufficient of the 
application of science to industry? Shall 
the bridge be built bv the geographer with 
his knowledge of the interaction of man and 
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ing links. 
in ‘future, 
industrial 
that he 
politics ? 
we mav 


nature? Does the solution lie in making 
biology or psychology a school subject 
relating the structure or instincts of man to 


those of the animal world, and following this 


up by a consideration of the action of man- - 


the social animal—in society? To these 
questions there is no answer that would com- 
mand general assent. The need for discus- 
sion and for experiment in the schools is 
urgent. When the battle’ of the ancients 
and moderns has abated, perhaps we shall 
find time to ‘consider these and other vital 
problems in the organisation and teaching of 


modern subjects. The traditions of a 
modern humanistic education have vet to 
be made. 2 

SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


B.Sc. 
HE need for more self-reliant activity than 
is usually displaved by the pupils in 
our elementary schools has long been felt by 
those interested in primary education, and for 
some time teachers, organisers, and officials 
have been seeking suggestions likely to bring 
about an improvement in this respect. One 
of the most obvious methods is the extension 
of individual reading, whereby the pupil ts 
encouraged to extract from standard books suit- 
able information and afterwards to arrange the 
facts. Without careful supervision the plan is 
likely to lead to desultory reading, with all the 
evils that such a habit engenders. Not merely 
must a definite aim be insisted upon, but a pre- 


By Jons SWAIN, 


scribed plan should be drawn up and only a 


limited deviation from it allowed. 

At the beginning of the summer session of 
1915 my headmaster expressed a wish that 
the elder bovs under my charge should set 
to work on’ the lines indicated above. I 
pointed out that they were already in the 
habit of making their own notes when reading 
history and geography, but suggested that 
something more tn the nature of investigation 
could be done, provided thev had access to 
books other than those usually found in ele- 
mentary schools. We have a small reference 
library for the use of the staff, and from this 
we made a selection. By adding to these a few 
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of our own private books, ten or a doz 
volumes were got together - bearing up 


historical subjects, and with these I decided 


“make a start. 


The subject fixed upon for investigan 
was the development of the military system 
Western Europe, dealing with the soldi 
his equipment, organisation, and relations! 
to the other members of society. I drew 
a svilabus, sketched out a plan of procedu 
and began to put it into operation. [I so 
discovered, however, that the books at c 
disposal gave but little scope for invest: 
tion, on account of the scantiness of the pa 
cular informatiom we were seeking, althou 
they were useful for showing the boys h 
and where to look for the facts’ thew requir 

As a means of surmounting this difhcu 
| suggested to the Head that use mi 
be made of the public library, not so much 
borrowing books as by m making periodi 
visits to the reference-roonf and there car 
ing on the work. While engaged in maki 
researches in connection with my own stud 
l had made myself fairly well acquainted w 
the library; and as l knew the chief librar 
personally, the Head requested me ww 
what arrangements could be made. [ int 
viewed the librarian and found him more t! 
ready to fall in with the suggested scher 
We went through the syllabus together, a 
in the course of a few days he sent me a list 
books, which afterwards proved very useful 

It was not considered advisable to u 
more than a dozen pupils to the library 
any one time, and it was found possible 
to limit the number without any serious « 
arrangement of the school time-table. '] 
highest class consisted of about thirtv-t 
boys, and on Tuesdays they attended the wo 
work centre—twenty for one session, and 
remainder for the other. The smaller sect 
contained the oldest pupils, and with th 
boys the experiment was made, by taki 
them, during the absence of their class-mat 
to the reference- room for the last hour of- 
session. 

Although one of the objects of the sche 
was to foster self-reliance, the need forac 
tain amount of preliminary instruction v 
obvious. The bovs required guidance 
selecting the books suited to their purpo 
in searc hing for the facts bearing on the sı 
jeet under review, in discriminating betwe 
matters of detail and those which are. essent! 
and in taking notes in a terse vet intelligi 
form. In note-taking thev had already h 
experience, and use was made of the sm 
collection of books in the school to gi 
exercises in searching for matter with the ht 
of the “contents” and “index ” pages, 
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When about to proceed to the library the 
ws were supplied with note-books and 
‘ncils, and were arranged in pairs. It was 
tpossible for all to be at the same time inves- 
zang the same facts; accordingly, six 
ints ‘dealing with some general subject, or 
me particular period, were chosen. These 
ae written on slips of paper and one given 
each pair of boys, sometimes with an 
mation that certain books would probably 
tound useful. 
An hour or so before the intended visit a 
sage was sent to the library inquiring if 
é time was convenient, frequently with a 
quest that certain books, if available, should 
in readiness. This invariably evoked a 
vourable reply. 
During the earlier visits the boys were 
structed as occasion required in the economy 
the library, and the arrangements were 
ined out whereby the convenience and 
miort of readers were assured. On entering 
e reference-room the boys were required to 
iw their names in the “ Readers’ Book,” and 
en those with. appropriate subjects were 
nded the books already selected and set to 
wk. Others were taken to the stand where the 
dumes of the “Encyclopædia Britannica” 
xc kept; their attention was directed to the 
phabetical arrangement; and they were told 
al. a volume having been selected, it should 
‘carefully carried to the nearest available 
bir. The remaining pupils were now attended 
„and as in their case it was not obvious what 
ks they should use, the methods of finding 
d obtaining them were pointed out and 
plained. They were shown how the various 
oks were grouped under suitable headings 
d allotted definite positions on the shelves. 
hey were taken to the card-index cabinet, and 
ter its arrangement and use had been de- 
thed. a subject was selected and a boy, or 
haps two, were instructed to search for the 
ame and number of a book bearing upon it. 
Readers in the reference-room enjoved the 
nvilege of obtaining from the lending depart- 
ent any books which were in at the time, and 
catalogue of these was placed at their dis- 
wi. This the boys were encouraged to con- 
it, and as much help and guidance were 
iven as the occasion called for. Further, the 
cessity of filling up carefully and accu- 
teiy the forms to be given to the attendant 
as insisted upon, not only for the sake of 
ving the time of the readers, but also to incul- 
ate habits of orderliness and a regard for the 
venience of those in charge of the institu- 
on, 
Having secured a volume likely to be of 
vice, the reader was confronted with the 
st dificult part of his task. If he had but 


a vague idea of his line of procedure, nothing 
was lost by leaving him for a few minutes to 
turn over the pages in an aimless manner; 
for the feeling of helplessness which this 
engendered made him anxious to obtain 
the guidance of the teacher, who, with a look 
or word of reproach, gave him to understand 
that he was not doing what was expected of 
him. He was told to turn to the “con- 
tents ”, pages, run his eve down the table, pause 
at a suggestive heading, and turn up the 


pages indicated. If this table was absent, 
or tailed to give the necessary leading, 
the “index” pages were consulted, with the 


result that in a short time a clue was obtained 
to the mystery which had so long baffled the 
investigator. The library contained an index 
to the “Enevelopedia Britannica,” which was 
occasionally requisitioned, and after being 
shown a few examples of its use, the boys 
were encouraged to resort to it when an inspec- 
tion of the ordinary alphabetical arrangement 
proved fruitless. 

Before taking notes the readers were 
instructed to write at the head of the first 
page the subject of investigation and the date 
when it was made. Then followed ‘the title of 
the book consulted, the name of the author, 
and the date of its publication. . The numbers 
of the pages were also inserted, except in the 
case of’ encyclopedias and books of a similar 
kind. 

The notes were not intended to form a digest 
of the passages read; they consisted of a suc- 
cession of independent sentences, each com- 
mencing with a new line and recording a 
single fact’ The reader was expected to grasp 
the salient point in a paragraph and jot it 
down in the fewest words compatible with the 
formation of a grammatical sentence. Where 
simple drawings were found illustrating the 
text, the bovs were encouraged to copv them, 
with just sufficient detail to bring out the pecu- 
liar feature of the object. Thus the hoops of 
the early cannon were brought to the notice 
of the boys, and they were set to find out 
when and how a faulty fitting of these hoops 
caused the death of a certain Scottish king. 
The period during which this kind of 
ordnance was in use gave them some clue, and 
most writers of Scottish history record the fact, 

Not infrequently the pupils were held up by 
difficult or unusual words, and the teacher was 
often asked to furnish an explanation. Some- 
times this was given without comment; at 
other times the reader was sent to the atten- 
dant to apply for a dictionary. After a time 
this application became unnecessary, and 
dictionaries were taken from the shelves when 
required. 

The appearance in the text of letters, num- 
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bers, and signs referring to foot-notes and 
appendices were at first subjects of inquiry by 
the boys, and they were cautioned not to let 
them pass unheeded. If, as was often the case, 
they referred to some fuller account by some 
other author, an endeavour was to be made to 
discover his name in the catalogue or on the 
shelves, with the object of consulting his work 
on the same or a later occasion. This led 
to the tracking of information to its original 
source. But not much could be done in this 
direction, for, although the reference depart- 
ment contained a copious collection of reports 
on medieval documents, together with an 
almost complete set of Journals of the Royal 
Historical Society, their contents were for the 
most part beyond the comprehension of pupils 
in elementary schools. Some contemporary 
writings, however, were found to be both 
instructive and interesting, and useful help 
was obtained from them. Thus the “Paston 
Letters” served to show the. comparatively 
small effect which the Wars of the Roses had 
upon the lives of ordinary citizens of the 
period; and the diaries of Evelyn and Pepys 

helped to make real the events following 
the Restoration, although circumspection was 
necessary in dealing with the latter author, 
as his ideas of morality and public honesty 
were not always exemplary. The works of 
contemporary writers are invariably of great 
service; for, by taking note of the minor occur- 
rences of their day, they have been able to leave 
us a living representation of the events and 
personages that made society what it was, but 
which in modern literature are apt to be hidden 

behind the halo of romance which surrounds 
the more conspicuous characters of the period. 

The notes taken were produced in the class- 
room on the occasion of the next history lesson, 
for the purpose both of co-ordinating the 
information gained and of sharing it with 
those members of the class who had not had 
the privilege of visiting the library. Certain 
pupils were required to read out what they had 
written, while others criticised or suggested 
additional facts which they considered to be 
of importance. 

Occasionally three or four of the boys were 
sent to the library to search for information 
by themselves. They were given such hints and 
guidance as were considered necessary, and left 
to act much in the same w av as when ‘the whole 
section was there accompanied by the teacher. 
This was a coveted distinction, and, judging 
from the notes taken and the casual reports 
of the attendants, the results justified the 

experiment. 


The continuation of the war led to a deple- 


tion of the library staff, with the result that 
the borough council decided to close the 


reference department. As a consequence 
were unable to carry on this part of our w 
through the following session, much to | 
regret of the boys, who had been accustor 
to look forward to the weekly visit as an agr 
able break in the ordinary schoolwork. 


STANDARDISING AND COMPETIT 
EXAMINATIONS. 


HE incidental reference by Mr. Now 
Smith, in his article in the Oct 
issue of THE SCHOOL WORLD (p. 342), to! 
widely different functions of examinati 
intended to decide if candidates have recei 
certain prescribed courses of instruction a 
reached definite standards of attainment 
certain subjects of the curriculum, and th 
the purpose of which is to select a limi 
number of persons from a large number 
competitors for public appointments, schol 
ships, or exhibitions, should serve to indic 
the diversity of aim and method between wi 
may be distinguished as standardising a 
competitive examinations. 

As typical instances of standardising exa 
inations, the matriculation examinations of 1 
universities and the First Examination í 
scribed in Circular 849 may be cited. T 
object of each of these examinations is t 
same, viz. to determine if the candidates ha 
received a “broad general education,” a 
had the advantage of a satisfactorv cou 
of secondary education. But unfortunate 
educationists are far from agreement as to wt 
constitutes a “broad general education,” a 
as to what a satisfactory course of seconda 
education comprises. The study of matricu. 
ton requirements and of the recent Board 
Education circulars on school examinatio 
does not make it possible to define either wi 
any precision. 

Such research, in fact, leads to some b 
wildering results. Circular 849 states that 
the First Examination (for boys and girls 
sixteen or sixteen and a half years of ag 

candidates will be expected. to show a reaso 
able amount of attainment in three ma 
groups of subjects: (i) English subjects, ( 
languages, (iti) science and mathematic 
Circular 933 “notes with satisfaction,” amo 
other schemes, the revised regulations for th 
Oxford Local Examinations, and since 
universities are to be recognised as the respon 
ible bodies through which examinations | 
secondary schools will be normally n 
it is instructive to determine some of the w 
in which Oxford (to take one example) 
prepared to award certificates to pupils of t 
age of those taking the First Examination. 
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The revised regulations make it possible to 
cure a senior Oxford certificate, and presum- 
ly to cover the requirements of the First 
amination, by passing in four subjects, such 
. for instance: (i) English composition 
d one of a large number of set English 
oss; (1) Greek or Roman history; (iii) 
mor Greek; and (iv) mathematics. Or, to 
another possible combination : (i) English 
Mposition and a set English book; (ii) geo- 
anny; (il) Welsh; and (iv) one of several 
arches of science. Since there are twenty 
un subjects specified in the regulations for 
- Semor Oxford Local Examinations, it is 
sible, notwithstanding the proviso that 
"v candidate “must, at one and the same 
amination, reach a sufficient standard in 
tion 1, [English] and in at least three of 
Sections I.-XIX. (of which one must be 
lected from Division II. and one from 


taton,” or, to 
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ually unsatisfactory from the 
either of ensuring that the 
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quote Circular 849, of test- 


pupil begins such a degree of specialisa- 


Pas 1s suitable for secondary schools.” 


is to be hoped that the new Secondary- 


nations Council will be able to 


mw more reasonable and educational tests 
, 4 “broad general education’’ than are 


orded by exa 


uation. 


minations at present available. 


noted with satisfaction by the Board of 


“The Scheme for. Tests of Second- 


y-School Education,” contained in the re- 
alv published 
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guarantee that the holder has (a) 
PProved course of work at an in- 
ol to the satisfaction of the school 
(b) passed an external examina- 
art of his work which is judged 
Or such a test. As regards the 
Nation, it is laid down in the 
Certificate should state that the 
'Oved to the satisfaction of the 


larly and dy (a) that he can express himself 


Mmatically in written English 
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passed an examination in not fewer than four 
subjects forming part of the regular curricu- 
lum of the school, and approved by the 
examining body, the subjects being recorded 
on the certificate. 

A certificate affording guarantees on these 
points, and also subject to the other conditions 
specihed in the report of the Education Reform | 
Council, would certainly indicate with con- 
siderable certainty that its holder had received 
a “broad general education’? and was in a 
position to take up the more serious study of 
some branch of human knowledge. 

More importance must, in fact, in the future 
be attached to the general efficiency of the 
secondary schools.in which boys and girls are 
educated, and this efficiency will be assured 
most easily by the friendly co-operation of 
teachers and inspectors. Given efficient 
schools, it, should be easy for examiners to 
decide both upon a reasonable standard and 
whether the pupils have reached it. In arriv- 
ing at their decision due weight should be 
given by the examiners to the considered 
opinions: of the teachers as chronicled on the 
pupils’ school records. 

Along some such lines as the Reform 
Council has indicated it should not be difficult, 
as Mr. Nowell Smith says, to conduct sane 
examinations of the qualifying or standard- 
ising kind. But the case of competitive 
examinations is different. Here the problem 
is to select from a large number of candidates 
a limited number who are most suitable for 
some specific purpose. One condition would 
seem to be imperative, though hitherto it has 
not always been insisted upon. Every candi- 
date, before being recognised as a competitor, 
should have passed a suitably arranged quali- 
fying examination. Only after the conditions 
of this qualifying test have been decided upon 
is it possible to determine the character of the 
competitive examination, and this will vary 
according to the purposes for which the selec- 
tion of candidates is to be made. But what- 
ever the purpose of the competitive examina- 
tion, certain general principles apply in all 
cases, and among these some are being more 
and more recognised. Written examinations 
alone are insufhcient; they should be supple- 
mented by either, or both, oral examina- 
tions and personal interviews. The com- 
petitive examination should not encourage 
one-sidedness or undue specialisation; for 
Instance, the science specialist should not be 
permitted wholly to neglect modern languages 
and literature; and the classical scholar should 
be expected to show some acquaintance with 
mathematics and science. Nor should the 
examination recognise a mere smattering in 
any subject; and no credit should be secured 
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in any subject unless a reasonable minimum 
standard ts reached. ` 
Lord Rosebery once regretted the non- 
existence of a college for the training of 
examiners; and though in the absence of 
professors capable of giving such training 
many will not share this regret, it seems to be 
time to give more serious attention to the whole 
art of examination, since examination tests 
vitally atfect the progress of education in this 
country. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 
R. E. A. GARDINER, head 


science side of 


of the 
Berkhamsted School, 
has been appointed headmaster of Louth 
Grammar School. Mr. Gardiner was at Pres- 
ton Grammar School from 1896-99, when 
he won a leaving scholarship and an exhibi- 
tion of the Lancashire County Council to 
Keble College, Oxford. After graduating he 
became science master at Plymouth College 
and later house tutor in the headmaster's 
house. Under his charge the science depart- 
ment made good progress, new laboratories 
were built, satisfactory results were obtained, 
and the subject became extremely popular. 
In 1906 he left Plymouth to go to Berkham- 
sted, where Mr. 
science mastership. 
* 
Mr. S. R. Unwin, who has resigned the 
headmastership of Louth Grammar School, 
was educated at Shrewsbury School and 
Selwyn College, Cambridge. He was for- 
merly a master at Rossall, Eltham College, 
and Loughborough Grammar School. Fe 
then became senior master at St. Albans, and 
in 1911 went to Louth as headmaster. 
* * + 


= k 


Mr. J. R.  BLAKISTON, . formerly His 
Majestv’s Chief Inspector of Schools in the 
North-West of England, died at ‘Portmadoc 
on September 21st at the age of eighty-eight. 
Mr. Blakiston was the last of the “oreat Bir- 
mingham scholars under Dr. Prince Lee. 
Lightfoot, Westcott, Benson, and Hutchin- 
son have all gone, and now _ Blakiston. 
Others might be mentioned. Holden and 
Evans became headmasters at, Ipswich and 
Birmingham; Neary and Rendall masters at 
Harrow. Upon leaving Cambridge Mr. 
Blakiston took a second mastership at Upping- 
ham under Dr. Thring. He was afterwards 
appointed headmaster at Preston Grammar 
School, and in 1868 he gave up teaching and 
became H.M. Inspe ctor of Schools for 
Leicestershire, and in 1882 was appointed 
Chief Inspector for the North-West of Eng- 


“Whitehead had held the. 
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land and Inspector to the Shefheld distr 
He retired in 1894. Mr. Blakiston was a gı 
reformer in educational matters. As a he 
master he was a pioneer in introducing 
modern pronunciation of Latin, and 
Shetheld his name is still held in high reg 
for the improvements he brought about in 
schools of the city. 

d 


& e 


A NEW panel has been fixed during the h 
davs in the school hall of Eton College, : 
the portrait of the late Mr. E. C. Austen Lei 
for many vears lower master, has been ht 
upon it. It was painted by the late Mr. Cha 
Furse and was presented to Mr. Austen Le 
by former members on his retirement fr 
his house. It was left by him to the colle 
The panel has been added as a tribute to 
memory by his old boys, and bears within 
folding ‘sides the names of those of 1 
number who have been killed in action. 

* 


* * 


Lievt. A. T. LONG was killed in action 
France on August 22nd. Mr. Long matri 
lated at the London U niversity from Bisho 
Stortford School, and at once commenced 
career aS a teacher in a private school 
Bournemouth. In 190r he entered Borou 
Road College, Isleworth, and graduated 
London. After studying the language a 
educational svstem of Germany Mr. Lone 
tained a teaching post at Devonport, at 
which he proceeded to a school at Crovd 
and later tó Stramongate School, enc 
His next mastership was at Market Dravt 
One of his colleagues writes of him: “He v 
a fine schoolmaster, and simply worship; 
by boys.” Shortly after the outbreak of y 
he accepted a commission in the Roval Scc 
and in this capacity he once again showed | 
wide scope of his abilities and his capacity. 
ruling and training men as well as bovs. 

* * * 


AMONG the schoolmasters killed in the v 
is Lieut. Arthur Walsh. Shortlw before { 
outbreak of the war he was appointed tead 
in languages and literature at the Nelson My 
cipal School, Lancashire, but at his requ 
was relieved of this position in order to und 
take military service. 

* 


* + 


TuE death is announced of Miss M 
Gurney, who was one of the pioneers of 
movement for the improvement of the edt 
tion of women. After the report of the C 
mission had revealed the unsatisfactory S 
of the provision for women’s education, \ 
Gurney helped to establish the union wi 
developed into the Girls’ Public Day Sc 
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rust. During the forty-five years of iis 
istence she had watched the gradual fulfil- 

ent of the hopes of the founders. For this | 
tod Miss Gurney was a member of the 
uncil, which directs some twenty-five schools 
th an average of about six thousand pupils. 
we Trust has been greatly helped by her 
Œ counsel, her unquenchable enthusiasm, 
r zeal for truth, and her wide sympathy. 
iss Gurnew also took part in the direction 
Girton College, Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
ze, Princess Helena College, and other in- 


* w + 


Miss McLvrLLIcH, headmistress of the 
atruw Municipal Secondary School for the 
ist twenty-three years, died recently. Miss 
Lullich entered the service of the Barrow 


ducation Authority in 1894, when the school | 


unbered only 180. Its numbers are now 
w. The deep tribute of appreciation of the 
wk accomplished by Miss McLullich was 
aed on record at the last meeting of the 
ducation Committee. 
* 


* * 


Tue death is announced of the Rev. W. B. 

WN, a master at Brighton College and for- 

tly of Bedford and Uppingham. 
ONLOOKER. 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
Tur Report of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
on in Scotland for 1916-17 (Cd. 8648, price 
i. net) is limited this year in the interests of economy 
a general survey of the work of the past session. 


re lacking, but this is not altogether a loss, as the 
omipression leads to the more important features 
nding out in prominent relief. The report bears 
sumony to the remarkable efficiency which has char- 
terised the work of the past session, notwithstand- 
g the serious handicaps under which instruction was 
wen throughout the year. The following extracts 
how how anxiously and sympathetically the respon- 
me authorities are keeping in touch with the work 
f schools under the existing trying conditions, and 
ow admirably on the whole both teachers and 
nanagers are responding to the calls upon them :— 


THE War CONDITIONS AND SCHOOLS. 
During the whole of the period under review war 
onditions have been continued. While we can again 
Xpress our cordial appreciation of the efforts made by 
hanagers and teachers to minimise the interference 
vith education, we are bound also-to repeat our regrets 
hat the effects of the war upon our work should in 
many directions be so serious and should to a greater 
extent call for relaxation of the ordinary requirements ` 
of the Department. Were this relaxation confined to 
aflairs of administration, it would not greatly trouble 
us; but the information in our possession shows that 
in many districts regularity of attendance and efficiency : 


| Boards, 


| 
. . | 
ULONS. 


. manners, 


crimes, are very often childish pranks 


of instruction are being affected and the normal period 
of school life curtailed. 

No one who is interested in the welfare of children 
can view without deep concern the fact that some 
thousands of pupils are leaving school at present with 
an educational equipment the defects of which will 
never be made good. Where this is inevitable owing 
to removal of staff or use of school for military pur- 
poses, nothing can be said; but where it is the result 
of indifference to securing attendance or of ill-regulated 
exemption a serious responsibility rests upon School 
The Department may well be excused for 
raising questions when it finds adjoining -School 
Boards differing widely in the numbers of exempted 
children. This is true of various employments, but it 
is specially true of agriculture. In some cases we 
have even been requested to permit the exemption of 
children under twelve vears of age, in detiance of the 
clear terms of the Education (Scotland) Act, gol. 
Our view is that the labour of school children should 


| be utilised only in the last resort, and, subject to that 


general principle, we have not felt at liberty to inter- 


‘fere with any School Board which was carrying out its 


duty in a reasonable way. 


THE INCREASE IN JUVENILE CRIMES. 


While, however, the phvsical well-being of the 


children has on the whole improved, and no effort is 


being spared to prevent intellectual loss due to the 
war, we regret the apparent break in what we hoped 
was a steadily rising improvement in morals and 
It is easy to exaggerate the importance of 
statistics of juvenile delinquency, and to forget that 
what our legal conventions dignify as offences, if not 
But due allow- 


ance being made, the police records in regard to 


| vouthful offenders demand the attention of all interested 


‘in the. training of the voun 
he detailed reports and full statistics of normal times ‘ e P 


Mr. Munro Fraser, 
Chief Inspector of the Western Division, in referring 
to the increase in the number of juvenile offences, 


| says :— 


‘Such causes as the absence of parents and social 
workers during the war, the darkening of our public 
streets, the high wages earned by juveniles, and the 
prevalence ofthe fighting spirit—not by any means an 
unmixed evil—are to be ee with most of these 
outbursts of misdirected activity.” 

Noting some criticism of the schools in relation to 
the training of character, he says :— 

“I am inclined personally to believe that the impulse 
to act rightly on the part of the average scholar has 
improved, except in the congested and more squalid 
districts of our large towns, and that the habits of 
industry and self-control that are acquired in the day 
school are largely responsible for this fact. Moral 
discipline, so far as it can be produced in schools, 
whatever help it may receive from the inculcation of 
civics and of specific moral duties, must in the main 
depend upon the influence of the teacher’s own person- 
ality and his ability to infuse the true spirit of work 
and obedience into those under his charge. It must be 
remembered, however, that our elementary schools 
have no boarding-houses attached to them, and that 
‘ the ultimate responsibility for the good conduct of the 
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children, as they grow up, rests upon their parents 
and guardians, who, it is to be feared, are not always 
in svmpathy with the discipline to which their children 
are subjected at school,” 

INTERMEDIATE AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

During the vear ended \ugust 31st, 1916, there were 
196 higher grade schools or departments, with an 
average number of 30,699 scholars on the registers 
and an average daily attendance of 28,234. In the 
year 1914-13, With the same number of schools, the 
number on the registers was 29,488, the average daily 
attendance being 27,102, while the fifty-six schools 
earning grant under the regulations as to grants to 
secondary schools, including preparatory departments 
not in receipt of grant under the day school code, had 
on their registers at the end of the session in the two 
years in question 20,317 and 19,866 pupils, with 
average daily attendances of 19,338 and 18,448 re- 
spectively. In considering these statistics regard must 
be had to the fact that not a few of the older lads, 
who in ordinarv circumstances would have been at 
school, are now in the ranks of the Army. But for 
this the numbers would have been larger. 

Returns of enrolments in intermediate and post- 
intermediate courses in the session 1916-17 furnished 
by managers show that some 17,837 pupils entered 
upon the work of the intermediate course, at one 
stage or another, at the centre schools—an increase 
of 873 over the number for the previous session. Out 
of the total number of 17,837 by far the larger pro- 
portion—17,554-——were enrolled as first-year pupils, 
and of these 17,554 the number promoted from the 
junior division of the centre schools was 7,822, as 
against 7,600 last vear, while the number joining the 
centres from purely primary schools was 9,171, as 
against 8,397. For post-intermediate courses, in the 
current session 3,289 have been enrolled in the first 
year as against 3,251 if 1915-16. 

The Act of 1908 empowered the Secondary Educa- 
tion Committees to make payments out of the dis- 
‘trict funds of such sums as they deem necessary to 
enable properly qualified pupils to proceed from 
primary to intermediate or secondary schools.. The 
expenditure upon bursaries by the Secondary Educa- 
tion Committees has been, during the financial year 
ending May 15th, 1916, £64,983, as compared with 
£62,804 in the previous vear. If to this be added an 
approximate expenditure upon bursaries of £65,000 
from separate endowment funds administered by the 
committees or by the governors of the endowments, 
a total of £6129,983 is reached. It is not certain that, 
even with this large expenditure, the needs of the 
more remote and widely scattered districts are as vet 
quite adequately met; the difficulties in the wav of 
securing an equitable distribution are naturally very 
great. But with growing experience the administra- 
tive bodies concerned are yearly learning how to lay 
out their resources to better and better advantage. 


INTERMEDIATE AND LEAVING CERTIFICATES. 

The number of those who gained the intermediate 
certificate once more shows a highly satisfactory in- 
crease. The total number of such certificates awarded 
was 5,657, as against 5,458 in the preceding year. 


A a a. S 


On the other hand, in the year 1916 the leavin 
certificate was gained only by 1,569 pupils, as ayain: 
1,596 in the preceding year. This continued dows 
ward tendency is unquestionably due to the cau 
Which produced last vear’s decline—the increase i 
the number of girls who successfully completed tt 
course was insufficient to compensate for the dra 
of lads to the Army. It is perhaps desirable to me 
tion that we are keeping a careful watch upon ti 
educational interests of those who have thus sacrifice 
the last few months of their school career in order | 
serve their country. School managers have been gie 
to understand that it is open to them to submit | 
the Department the reco-d of any pupil on his retur 
to civil life, when an endeavour will be made to accu 
him full and just recognition of his school trainin 
and attainments without too rigid an insistence up 
the requirements and methods that are applicable : 
normal conditions. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 

Among the various subjects of instruction we rega: 
the study ‘of English as ‘of the most fundamental ir 
portance. This continues to be developed along lin 
followed im recent years, and progress is steady, 
slow. A marked rise in the average level of litera: 
appreciation is characteristic of the past two or thr 
decades. The department in which most still remaii 
to be done is perhaps in the acquisition of prop 
facility in the use of the mother tongue, whether i 
speech or in writing. The study of history has natu 
ally derived a certain stimulus from the extent | 
which teachers and pupils have come to realise he 
rapidly it is being made before their eves. Geograph: 
again, is still benefiting from the impetus which 
has received through the gradual spread of sound 
conceptions as to its possibilities and as to the be: 
method of treatment. 


LANGUAGES IN THE CURRICULUM. 

In regard to languages other than English we hav 
little that is novel to report. Latin continues to t 
extensively, and in many cases most successfull 
taught, the chief weakness observable being a ter 
dency on the part of teachers to take too light a vie 
of the initial difficulties, and consequently to ct 
down unduly the amount of time which they devote t 
laying foundations. The number of pupils takin 
Greek is small, but the quality of the work whic 
they do appears to be excellent. The popularity c 
French remains unabated, and on the whole it ma 
be said that the character of the work accomplish: 
is increasingly satisfactory. Much, however, has sti 
to be done before the average level of achievement i 
as high as is reasonably desirable. The number 
taking German remain about stationary, but th 
quality of the work is improving. One or two schoo! 
provide systematic instruction in Spanish, and pubi: 
opinion seems to be preparing itself for further develop 
ments in this direction. We have this vear intr 
duced a higher grade paper in Gaelic into the leaving 
certificate examination, and the hope may be expresse: 
that the step will have as its immediate result a quick. 
ening of interest in the scientific study of this part of 
Scoiland’s linguistic inheritance. 
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MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


The importance of mathematics as an element in 
re secondarv-school curriculum will assuredly not be 
ssned by the demand that is now being made for 
renter attention to the practical side of education 
1 Scotland, however, the subject had already taken 
firm a hold that it stands in little need of further 
rengthening. Where watchfulness is called for, it 
lest too much is made at the school stage of the 


irely theoretical aspect of the instruction with a con- - 


yuent excess of mental gymnastic. This applies 
wre especially to such a homely, evervdav branch as 
Thmetic. For ten to fifteen years past experimental 
tence has formed a regular portion of the intellectual 
«pine of all intermediate and secondary school 
ipiis in Scotland, with results that must be described 
s distinctly gratifying. If, however, the universities 
t to be fed, as they ought to be, with recruits 
witted for training for the research work that the 
ture will demand, there must be an increase in the 
unber of those who take a full post-intermediate 
lise in one or other of the branches of science that 
ad themselves to effective school treatment. 


DRAWING AND Music. 

Drawing, like science, is now a ‘subject which every 
termediate and secondary school pupil studies for at 
at three years, and here again the disciplinary 
sults have afforded matter for real congratulation. 
he more specialised side of the study of the subject 
, moreover, being cultivated with increasing zeal, 
wh of its vitality being derived from the close 
mtact which we are endeaVouring to maintain 
«wen the secondary schools and the central institu- 
ens. We are particularly pleased to note the steady 
‘se in the efficiency and educational value of the 
struction given in music. The requirements at the 
avn certificate examination are exacting and the 
imber who comply with them will probably always 
e small, But the effect produced by the admission 
{the subject to its present status has not by any 
uns been limited to the few candidates who were 
tually presented; everywhere there is clear evidence 
{the beginnings of a wider appreciation of the value 
{ musical culture. 


FR 


EE SECONDARY EDUCATION.. 
Hivi made some provision for creating an ade- 
Mute supply of teachers, and having also provided 
ran increasing grant in future years in order to 
meet other educational requirements, Mr. Fisher has 
st no time in laying before Parliament and before 
w country, in the form of a Bill, his proposals re- 
tecting what those educational requirements shall be. 
Puking for myself, I welcome the Bill as promising 
‘great instalment of the reforms which have for many 
vars been advocated from the platform and the floor 
‘ike at class-teacher conferences and at the Easter 
“nferences of the N.U.T. The Bill will have its 
femies, those who will seek to destroy it; some be- 
Peart he et en oe a ert eee a le 
„l From the president's address to the National Federation of Class 


Fii delivered by Mr. G. H. Powell at Leicester on September zogth, 
i" 
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cause of what it does contain, some because of what 
it does not contain. Mr. Fisher has been congratu- 
lated from many quarters because he has succeeded 
in avoiding the risks and whirlpools of religious and 
sectarian animosity.e But has he? Some of the clergy 
have recently displaved an unfortunate recrudescence 
of that zeal for the schools which means intolerable 
and unwarrantable interference with the teachers in 
their work. Again, true educationists, in their zeal, 
are preparing attacks because the Bill does not go far 
enough, does not contain this or that provision which, 
to their minds, is highly desirable. 

I have said that I regard this Bill as an instalment 
of the reforms that are necessary to secure a complete 
national scheme—a large instalment. I question if 
the introduction of any new and extensive proposals 
would not overload the Bill. Better bring a. reasonable 
cargo safe into port than sink an overloaded vessel 
beneath the troubled waters. 

It is, then, with an eve to the vears to come, and in 
the hope that the reforms now proposed will pave the 
way to yet further improvements in the near future, 
that I venture to offer a few observations upon what 
I consider to be a change which is a necessary condi- 
tion to the realisation of the highest ideals for the 
true education of the vouth of this country. 

If this England of ours, this mother of nations, is to 
be peopled with a race of healthy, happy, and prosper- 
ous men and women, if the people to whom it has 
given birth are to remain in the van of progress and 
real civilisation, care must be taken for the whole of 
the nation, not for one section or for another, no more 
for the rich than for the poor, and no more for the 
poor than for the rich. The vast conflict of nations 
in which we are engaged is being waged for the 
triumph of the spirit of democracy, and if its results 
are to mean anything for us, anything at all worth the 
sacrifice of the flower of our young manhood, any- 
thing that shall in any way atone for the great out- 
pouring of blood and tears, we must emerge from it a 
real democracy, a common people, a brotherhood of 
man. All this means that there must be for all 
equality of opportunity; of opportunity for wealth, for 
power, for culture, for learning, and, above all, for 
happiness. This can only be secured by giving equal 
educational advantages to all the voung bodies and 
minds and souls that are growing up around us. 
To me it seems that this means one thing, the common 
school. If the nation is to grow into one harmonious 
whole, fit for its place in the brotherhood of nations, 
why continue: to segregate the youth of the nation? 
We want only one kind of training for the child of 
the peer—the best. We want only one kind of train- 
ing for the child of the peasant—the best. The com- 
munity into which a child is born has a right to expect 
from the child the best that can be given when that 
child becomes a man; and the child has the right to 
claim from the community the best that the community 
can give, a free and full opportunity for the develop- 
ment of every faculty for good which lies dormant 
within its young heart and mind. 

All this equality of opportunity cannot be secured 
so long as there is one kind of school for the child 
of the poor, another for the child of the moderately 
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well-to-do, and still another kind for the child of the 
rich. The education given in these varying types of 
schools during the earlier vears when the foundations 
are being laid is, or should be, much the same. The 
difference between the schools is en the main a social 
difference. The real reason for sending a young child 
to a so-called secondary school is not because the 
education given there is of a superior type, but because 
of the social advantages which are supposed to be 
derived from attendance at such establishments; and 
often still, perhaps, in the case of the children of the 
middle classes because candidates for appointment in 
the public services, in banks, and in the higher ranks 
of industry are drawn almost exclusively from such 
schools. No matter if the boy from the elementary 
school is a lad of great intelligence and capable of 
rendering worthy service to the community, he has not 
(save in rare cases) the opportunity for giving that 
service, because he does not bear the hall-mark of the 
secondary What an infinite waste of real 
brain power and sterling worth! The elementary 
schools and their products are despised, and will be 
so long as thev are reserved for the children of the 
workers. But if the children of all classes began thelr 
school-life in these schools they would be no longer 
elementary, but primary, schools; and the parents of 
those attending them would see that they were pro- 
vided with the verv best of everything needed, pre- 
Mises, apparatus, and teachers---especially teachers. 
There would be no more large classes, no more 
cramped curricula, the golden age for these schools 
would have begun. 

Many parents quite honestly dread the influence of 
the council school. If what they fear is that their 
children may learn to speak vulgarly and to behave 
badly, they have not realised that the home is the 
place where, in the main, habits of speech and per- 
sonal conduct are imbibed, and if thev fear for their 
children it is the home influence that they really dis- 
trust, not that of the school. If, however, what they 
fear is vicious and evil companionship, that is Hable 
to be encountered in all types of. schools; a child is 
not necessari evil because it is poor; and schools 
through which the wind of public control and inspec- 
tion sweeps are at least as likely to be free from vice 
as those. which are more securely walled-in, and the 
doings in which are not matters of common know- 
ledge. 

The institution of the common school is the basis of 
a really free system of education. Experts in this 
country are ceasing to talk of the educational ladder ; 
it is too narrow a term to express what they desire. 
We now speak of an educational highway. To obtain 
this in its fullest sense it will be necessary that we 
shall have free secondary or high schools. 

When we examine our svstem of publicly provided 
and controlled schools for more advanced pupils fwo 
facts stand out clearly. Too many places in these 
schools are occupied by fee-paving scholars who have 
not the necessarv brain power or intelligence to make 
the best use of the training given, and too few places 
are available tor those poorer children whose intelli- 
cence fits them to benefit fully from the longer course 
of study in the higher branches of knowledge which 


— 
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is there provided. Thus public money is wasted up 
unsuitable pupils and withheld from those who wo: 
by reason of their capacity to benefit return a ri 
interest by increased usefulness to the community a 
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.by more efficient and intelligent service to the Sts 


There does net appear to be any valid reason w 
ability to pay a small portion of the expense enti 
in the education of a child should command a right | 
that child to receive such education in any tvpe 
school provided. at the public cost. Capacity to bene 
by the instruction given in any publicly maintain 
school is a logical claim to be allowed to attend th 
school, and there is no other claim which is ent 
to compete with it. 

In a report upon the French of hizk 
primary schools issued by the Board of Education 
{So6-97 we find this passage :—" No child mav 
admitted into the higher primary schools unless he 
she has obtained the certificate of primary instruct: 
and has passed a vear in the highest standards of t 
elementary schools; or, in the case of children educat 
privately, can prove attainments equivalent to both 
these requirements.” The object of this limitation is 


svstem 


exclude all children who, being intellectually unabie 


a a ee ee a e 


profit by the higher instruction given, would fail 
repay to the country by their improved talent a: 
industry the value of the public funds that would 
spent upon them. 

In America education is free for all 
desire and the capacity to benefit by it, from t 
primary school to the university. In Baltimore th 
are two schools, the Boys’ High School and the Girl 


who have t 


High School, which together accommodate 2. 
pupils. Both these schools are fed directly from U 


elementary schools. The high character of these i 
stitutions can be judged from the fact that the gradu 
tion certificate of the former is accepted bv the Joli 
Hopkins University 2s entrance for the undergradua 
course without examination. 

In America, as in France, the passport of admissi 
into a higher grade of school is the graduation cerii 
cate of the school below. 

There are, however, some encouraging words fi 
those of us who desire the reform I am now discussin 
to be found in Mr. Fisher’s speech in tł 
House of Commons on April 19th. He said:- 
“I have ‘little doubt that in spite of the cor 
siderable provision of free places and 
ships which is already available, further 
ance both from the central and from the local author? 


schola 


assis 


is required to place the advantages of secondary educ 


tion within the reach of all children who are abk t 
profit by it.” He also said :—" The establishment ¢ 
a svstem of free secondary education is an ideal wit 
which I have very great sympathy.” Considering that? 
the large majority of cases the fees paid for tuition | 
secondary schools are but a small proportion of ih 
total cost of the education given to the pupils on whee 
behalf they are paid; that the bulk of the mone 
needed for the maintenance of publicly provido 
secondary schools comes out of the public purse; am 
that according to Mr. Fisher’s own estimate a furthe 
contribution of £1,000,000 per vear would make ov 
secondary schools free, it is to be hoped that it will -» 
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sible for him in the not distant future to realise 
' ideal with which he now feels only at liberty to 
xess his sympathy. Further, when we find that 
"e are in the secondary schools on the grant list 
England and Wales 35,666 children under twelve 
is of age, 15,104 of whom are under eleven vears, 
understand what a misnomer ‘secondary school” 
st be for some of these expensive institutions; for 
~ thousands of bovs and girls must in the nature 
things be receiving primary education and should 
in the common primary schools. Since only 4,632 
dren under twelve vears of age are occupying. free 
es in the secondary schools, it appears that 31,034 
wren under that age, or about one-sixth of the 
al number of pupils in the schools receiving large 
ms from the public purse for advanced education, 
‘there by virtue of paving a fee—generally a relau- 
eh small fee—when they should be in a primary 
rol. They have shown no capacity to benefit by the 
tructon given in a secondary school; thev are there 
the result of an illogical claim, and they are taking 
“pices of other children a little older than them- 
ves who could establish a real claim by graduating 
m the common school. From all these facts it 
fears that there is a lamentable waste of public 
mey, and an equally lamentable neglect of available 
ent. 
liw extra £1,000,000 per annum would be a sound 
ment on the part of the nation. It would bring 
rich reward in more intelligent and efficient workers, 
more enlightened and useful citizens. 
Le: us, then, have the common school with an equal 
wt forall, and from that school let the children pass, 
& according to his several ability, into a wide range 
vhools, differing in type and in curriculum; and let 
lihese schools be free. So will the nation benefit on 
meomic and on commercial grounds. But, better 
ll- nav, best of all—so shall the people be a happier 
vle; for the happiness which arises from culture 
w pleasure derived from literature and the arts) is 
t the birthright of any one section of the community, 
Is the greatest blessing bestowed on man by a 
tacent Creator freely given to rich and poor, high 


d low, for the general uplifting and ennobling of 
Pace, l 


GENERAL. 


Ix the House of Commons on October 1yth the 
«acellor of the Exchequer announced that “he 
n it would not be possible to pass the Education 
il this session,” and he would not promise a dav for 
‘second reading of the Bill, “unless there was a 
“pect of passing the Bill.” AI who have the educa- 
Tl well-being of the country at heart will be 
“ously disappointed at this decision. ‘We still 
eid that the Government may be able ere 
` a ce steps to embody the chief provisions of 
rs Bill in an Act of Parliament. 


Tie 
% g a . ° ` 
Regulations for the Training of Teachers for 


*Mentary > 
ntary Schools, which came 


into operation on 
USUSE Tst, 


eee 1915, have been, modified as follows :— 
stu . : E 
ent has Interrupted his course at a training 
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college ‘for military service, the Board mav pay a 
further granť for such complete number of vears as 
mav be required to enable him to complete the course 
of training originally approved for him, notwithstand- 
ing anv proportionate grant for an incomplete vear 
of training which mav have already been paid.” Sub- 
ject to two minor alterations, parts i.-iil. and v. of the 
Regulations for Technical Schools, etc., in England 
and Wales for the school vear 1917-18 will be the 
same as those of last vear. 


Mr. Fister concluded his September tour in Lon- 
cashire with his speech at the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester. His courageous and convincing defence of the 
Education Bill and his outspokenness on the abolition 
of the half-time system make excellent reading. Our 
readers will find the speech in the Times Educational 
Supplement for October 4th. The President of the 
Doard of Education told his audience :—- I adhere 
firmly to the opinion that children under fourteen 
should not go into the mills It appears to me to be 
demonstrated bevond all reasonable doubt that in spite 
of all the consideration which the emplovers of half- 
time children exhibit in the management of their mills, 
the result of this arrangement is bad for the physique 
and education of the race. It appears to me that the 
time has now come when the State must definitely 
make up its mind whether a plan shown to be injurious 
to the health and education of 30,000 children is to be 
permitted any longer to continue.” Lancashire will 
not be able, we hope, to resist the appeal of Mr. Fisher’s 
peroration :-—"* \s [ end this address, I am‘ reminded of 
an Occasion not sixty vears ago when Lancashire made 
a great decision overthrowing for one of the abiding 
causes of the human conscience the clear and imme- 
diate dictates of pecuniary advantage. In the struggle 
between the Northern and Southern States of America, 
at a time when considerations of the pocket would 
have suggested adherence to the slave-owning interest, 
the voice of Lancashire was raised for freedom. The 
issue now is different, but not dissimilar. You are not 
asked to make sacrifices for the status of unfree aliens 
in a distant continent, but at the price of some real, 
though temporary, inconvenience to raise to a higher 
plane the moral and intellectual prospects of vour own 
children. I do not doubt what vour election will be. 
I do not distrust vour instinct or question your wisdom. 
For a time the needle of your judgment may quiver, 
but then it will settle and point the end steady to the 
pole-star of hope.” 


THE inaugural meeting of the Anglo-French Societv 
was held at the Holborn Restaurant on October 15th 
under the chairmanship of Lord Burnham. The reason 
for its existence became apparent at the Entente Com- 
mittee—a body of which Sir Henry Newbolt is the 
chairman—where it was found that, although there 
were Anglo-Russian, A\nglo-Rumanian, and Anglo- 
Serbian 


Societies, there was no Anglo-French 
Society. -It is true there exist the Alliance 
Francaise, the Entente Cordiale, and the Modern 


Language Association, but these cover only parts of 
the field that the new society hopes to do. There 
will be, if sufficient support is given 4o it, rooms in 
London where members can meet, and during the com- 


r 
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ing winter lectures are to be given by Mr. Edmund | good reading knowledge of Latin. This, however, ı 


Gosse, Mr. Laurence Binven, Mr. W> L. George, 
Prof. Paul Mantoux, M. H. D. Davrayv, and others. 
A sister societv—I.a Société Franco-Britannique—is 
being founded in Paris, which will welcome English 
members when they travel. As Mr. Gosse said at the 
meeting, it is necessary to have not only a political 
and an economic entente, but an intellectual one as 
well. The study of French must be made compulsory 
in all our schools, as no doubt English will be made 
in France. There must be an exchange of professors, 
and students between the universities of the two 
nations that complement one another so perfectly, 
and, above all, there should be travelling scholarships 
and bursaries to enable both teachers and pupils 
to spend regular periods in France, and get 
to know our best Allies better. The future of the 
world depends on the alliance between France, the 
home of ideas, and the Anglo-Saxon races, who will 
turn those ideas into practical channels. MHI particu- 
lars of the new society may be obtained from the 
secretary at 8 St. Martin’s Place, W.C.2. 


Tue Duty and Discipline Movement, which aims at 
rendering easier the work of teachers and parents bv 
combating indiscipline and slackness in the school and 
in the home, is starting a new campaign among 
teachers. The movement, which has its headquarters 
at 117 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, numbers among 
its vice-presidents more than a hundred and fifty men 
and women distinguished in English public life. 


THE committee of the Modern Language Association 
has issued a memorandum on the Board of Education’s 
proposals for advanced courses. The committee is of 
opinion that the course of instruction in modern studies 
for pupils who have passed the general school examina- 
tion should lead up to a higher school examination, in 
-which it should be possible to take any of the following 
alternatives :— 

A. Two modern foreign languages and the outlines 
of a period of European history (one section of the 
subject of modern history). 

B. The English language und one modern foreign 
language and the outlines of a period of English history 
and of a period of European history (two sections of 
the subject of modern history). 
~C. The English language and modern history, with 
two subsidiary foreign languages (at least one of which 
should be modern). 


_ THE committee regrets that the Board of Education 
in the Regulations for Secondary Schools makes no 
provision for the study of English in its scheme of 
advanced courses, and believes that this may react un- 
favourably on the development of modern studies, as 
there are many schools which have specialists capable 
of giving competent instruction in English, in modern 
history, and in one modern foreign language, but no 
specialist who can take advanced work in two modern 
foreign languages. The Board of Education suggests 
the advanced study of a modern foreign language and 
of Latin as a possible alternative. The committee 
recognises that it is advisable, and perhaps essential, 
that those taking up modern studies should have a 


different thing from the “advanced study“ of Ls 
and it deserves to be pointed out that the Bors 
Education Regulations state that the advanced ceur 
are intenued to lead up to honours work at a uni 
sitv, but that there is no honours course at any Er 
university in which Latin and a modern foreign | 
guage are combined as main subjects. 


No civilised nation can afford to allow its his 
education to cut the cables which vitally con: 
modern life with the broader aspects of the lif: 
ancient Greece and Rome. Educational reconstruc 
demands, not that we should jettison these hum 
subjects of antiquity, but that, in order to make n 
vivid appeal to the imagination, we should impr 
our method of presentation. Among such impro 
methods is the proper use of archeological aids. TI 
exists, though not widely enough Known am 
teachers an organisation the object of which is 
help this imaginative appeal, and it is the onl 
of its sort in England, though Ireland and the Un 
States have for some time benefited by well-mana 
schemes. The Association for the Reform of I: 
Teaching, the: president of which is Dr. W. H. 
Rouse, at its summer meeting at Cambridge in 1 
established an Archaeological Aids Committee, w 
Prof. Henry Browne, of Dublin, as president, < 
Mr. S. E. Winbolt, of Christ's Hospital, as honor 
secretary. For the past four vears it has done wi 
which has been highly successful, and much apy 
ciated by the limited number of schools that h: 
come to know of it. Its function is to circulate amı 
schools a loan collection of archwological material il 
trating ancient classical history, literature, and Ii 
Coins, pottery, pictures, photographs, and models « 
thus be used by teachers and pupils for adegu. 
periods for a small subscription. It can searcel 
realised by any who have not availed themselves 
such aids how potent is the stimulus they provi 
It is true we have grown more or Jess used to tan! 
and visible helps to education so far as kinderger 
Instruction is concerned, but comparatively f 
teachers have grasped fully the psychological princi 
that for vouths and adults also secing— and handi: 
—is believing. The Archzeological Aids Committee 
now beginning the fifth year of its work, particu: 
of which may be had from Mr. S. E. Winbolt, Chris 
Hospital, West Horsham, Sussex. 


Bomray Province has a population of twenty million 
there are seven colleges, 111 high schools, and near 
ten thousand primary schools. The enrolment of t 
colleges, in the vear 1915-16, was 4,702; that of ti 
high schools, 37,700; and that of the primary schoo! 
555,790. The degree examinations at Bombay Unive 
sity for the vear were, according to Indian Educatic 
attended by more than a thousand candidates; for M - 
83 passed out of 190; for B.A. 481 out of 754; and f 
B.Sc. 34 out of 53. This preponderance of ar 
students will, no doubt, be largely reduced as the nee 
for scientific training is more largely realised. Thr: 
are signs that public opinion in India is gradu: 
recognising the necessity for science in connection wi 
the daily life, the commerce, and the industry of: 
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ressive people. The degree examiner in English 
uments upon the extraordinary carelessness of the 
jority of the candidates. The number of high 
culs is proportionately small, and the financial situa- 
n dues not promise any immediate improvement. 
eai effurts are being made to improve the primarv- 
rol teaching of drawing. Not the least of the difti- 


tes ta be encountered lies in the apathy both of | 


woul authorities and headmasters. Drawing lessons 
w, In one case, discontinued immediately after the 
tof the insnector. 


Sovk time ago, after a visit from the late Prof. 
) Herbertson, a branch of the Geographical Asso- 
vim of England was established at Cape Town. 
‘id not have a long or a vigorous existence. A 
ath Mrican Geographical Society has, we are glad to 
tt. been recently founded at Johannesburg largely 
aresult of the support of the staff of the School of 
ues, ten of Whom have promised popular lectures. 
is society has a much better chance of prosperity 
an the old one, and is a reminder of the enthusiasm 
r education which exists in Johannesburg. 


Is our review last month of “A Lasting Peace, 
» by J. J. Rousseau, edited by C. E. Vaughan 
unstable, 2s. net), it was stated that Prof. Vaughan’s 
e and scholarly edition in two volumes of all the 
tical writings of Rousseau was published by the 
arendon Press. This was a mistake; the volumes 
e published by the Cambridge University Press. 


SCOTTISH. 


Tus year’s annual meeting of the Educational In- 
itute of Scotland is likely to become an historic one, 
rthen was consummated the long-looked-for union 
wh has brought all the diverse professional asso- 
“ius of teachers into one fold. The Educational 
stitute has always claimed to be representative of 
e whole teaching profession,‘ and throughout the 
ti part of its history amply justified its claim. But 
sdually one body of teachers and then another came 
>the conclusion that they could further their own 
tests better by setting up independent associations. 
hse separate associations had, however, been moving 
îi converging roads, and members had gradually 
me to see that the things that divided them were 
sch less than those that united them, and they had 
‘last come together and, were prepared to march 
‘fard for the future on a broad common educational 
hway. The union meeting was held within the 
istoric precincts of Moray ‘House, Edinburgh, and 
* tting of the scene was not unworthy of the occa- 
i. Notwithstanding the difficulties of travel at this 
ime, the crowded audience was representative of all 
"at is best in the educational life of the whole: coun- 
T. On the platform, in addition to the leaders of the 
Ming associations, were the Secretary for Scotland, 
tt Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and the Principal and 
tral of the professors of Edinburgh University. It 
“as fitting that Mr. M’Callum, convener of the com- 
ne Which carried through the difficult and delicate 
“souations for union, should occupy the chair and 
“ve the resolution which brought the labour of years 
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to a satisfactory close. Thereafter Mr. Strong, rector 
of the Roval High School, Edinburgh, was called to 
the chair as the first, president of the united associa- 
tion. There was a peculiar fitness in this election, as 


it was a rector of the Roval High School who occupied 
| the chair at the inauguration of the Educational Insti- 


tute in 1847. 

THe Right Hon. Robert Munro, M.P., Secretary for 
Scotland, congratulated the teachers of Scotland on 
the step they had just taken. The time and the place 
and. the manner of the union were all significant. 
They were standing on the threshold of a new and 
a better era in Scottish education, because the public 
mind was impressed as never before by the import- 
ance of education. War, the sternest of all teachers, 
had proved conclusively that with an educated popu- 
lace anything was possible. As regards the place, it 
was impossible to conceive one more inspiring than 
the ancient building round which clustered such hal- 
lowed and fragrant memories in Scottish history. He 
welcomed the union on behalf of Sir John Struthers 
and the Education Department, because they would 
now be able to obtain the collective, authentic, and 
authoritative opinion of the teachers of Scotland. Mr. 
Munro said that he had been intimately associated 
with teachers from his earliest years, and many of 
the intimate friends of his youth were country teachers. 
Sir J. Lorne MacLeod, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
and Sir Alfred Ewing, Principal of the University, 
congratulated the teachers on the spirit of sweet 
reasonableness which had brought them together, and 
expressed the hope that their efforts would be directed 
to still further advancing the highest interests of the 
nation. , 


THE Scotch Education Department has issued to 
school managers a circular directing their attention 
to the conditions governing the allocation of the new: 
educational grant, and to the considerations they 
Should have in view in distributing it among their 
teachers. As regards the former, the sum is made up 
of a per capita grant, according to the number of 
qualified teachers under each authority, augmented 
(1) by the sum necessary, in the case of authorities 
with a school rate in excess of 1s. 6d. per £, to bring 
the average salaries of teachers in their employ up to 
£112; (2) by a percentage of the collective salaries of 
the intermediate and ‘secondary teachers in their 


schools. School authorities under which the average 
salary is less than £112, and the school rate 
under Jod. per £, will be required to, make up 


the salaries to this average before sharing in the 
grant. The method of distributing the money among 
the various members of the staff is left to the school 
authorities, with the recommendation that due con- 
sideration should be given to the improvement of the 
salaries of those who have attained a certain length 
of service and proved their capacity as teachers. 

Lorp Hatpbane’s addresses on education have a 
perennial freshness. No man of our time has spoken 
more frequently on this subject, yet he has always 
something new and striking and stimulating to say. 
His latest address to the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation in Edinburgh served to show once more “his 
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infinite variety.” To be educated, he said, meant to 
be able to hold communion with the highest and best 
In science, literature, art, and religion. In Scotland 
the graces—-that is, the artistic element in education 
—had been too mach neglected. But form can never 
be separated from substance, and it was impossible 
to reach the highest excellence until the form of educa- 
tion was as good as its substance., North of the 
Tweed the substance of education was incomparably 
better than in the south, whereas the form was dis- 
tinctly poorer. If they could add English form to 
Scottish substance they would have an ideal combina- 
tion. 


Dr. MorGan, Principal of the Provincial Training 
College, Edinburgh, speaking at the opening of the 
East Lothian Mining and Technical School, 
Tranent, gave utterance to some home-truths which 
will not please those self-satisfied educationists who 
think that everything is well with Scottish education. 
Dr. Morgan declared that during recent years England 
and Wales had been making greater progress than 
Scotland, especially in secondary, technical, and univer- 
sity education. The Education Act of 1902 had given 
an enormous impetus to education in the south. 
There was a ferment at work there that had no counter- 
part in Scotland, but thev looked with confidence to 
the forthcoming Education Bill awakening ‘Scotland 
from its educational self-complacency and inaugurat- 
ing a new era of progress in the schools. 


Mr. G. W. Currie, M.P., in addressing a meeting 
of Leith teachers, said that there was a disposition 
in some quarters to cavil at the precedence given to 
the English Education Bill, but he believed that the 
slight delay that would be thus produced would be 
more than compensated for by the experience to be 
gained from the discussions of the English problems. 
‘He strongly deprecated premature specialisation in 
school, and said that the poorést of all kinds of early 
specialisation was that in commercial subjects. This 
might produce an inferior type of office boy; it would 
never produce a man of business. Speaking of sala- 
ries, he said that for the last twenty years the re- 
muneration doled out to nine schoolmasters out of 
every ten was in itself evidence that there was a good 
deal of humbug and lip service going about as to the 
value to be attached to education. 


THe Joint Committee of the Scottish Provincial 
Committees for the Training of Teachers has unani- 
mously approved of the following resolutions :—(1) 
That the present conditions in the teaching profession 
constitute a grave menace to-the efficiency of national 
education; (2) that to make the teaching profession 
attractive to men and women of the class desired, it 
is necessary that reasonable rates of remuneration and 
adequate salary scales should be established through- 
out the country. The committee further recommended 
that the junior system should be abolished, and that 
all intending teachers should be required to take a 
course of secondary education and obtain some form 
of school-leaving certificate. It was also agreed to 
recommend that the training college course should be 
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readjusted as regards duration, subjects of study, ; 
practical training. 


Tue scheme of superannuation devised by Sir ¥ 
liam McCormick’s Committee for the newer unive 
ties in England is to be extended to university lectut 
in Scotland. The principle of the new scheme is t 
the contributions should be on a 10 per cent. of sa! 
basis, half being contributed by the lecturer and | 
by the university. The Carnegie Trust is said to 
prepared to reimburse the universities in whole or p 
for their expenditure under this head. In view of 
utterly inadequate salaries of these lecturers, the pre 
course would be for the universities to take over 
payment of the whole 1o per cent., and look to 
Carnegie Trust to make a liberal contribution tow: 
this. There is already in operation a superannu:t 


| scheme: for Scottish professors on a non-contribut 


basis, and no good reason can be advanced for giv. 
lecturers any worse terms. 


IRISH. 

Tue exhibition and prize lists of the Intermedi 
Education Board are published this year, as last, wi 
out the names and with only the numbers of the s 
cessful candidates. They may be summiarised as { 


lows :— 
Boys. 
Senior Grade. 
First Second Prize Prize Prize 

Group Cl. Exh. Cl. Exh. 53 ġa gt To 
Classical © - 6 5 3 5 a 
Mod. Lit. 53 7 5 5 5 2; 
Mathem. I 4 3 — I ( 
Science 4 7 5 4 6 2t 

Middle Grade. 
Classical 6 8 17 2 6 34 
Mod. Lit. 6 8 10 10 II 43 
Mathem. 6. 8 12 8 6 4 
Science 6 8 10 I0 10 H 

Junior Grade. 
Classical 10 15 20 6 4 55 
Mod. Lit. rr 106 21I 21 23 y2 
Mathem. ri I5 21 2I 23 gi 
Science 10 15 21 2I 23 o 

All Grades. 
Classical 22 29 42 13 15 121 
Mod. Lit. 22 3I E 36 39 104 
Mathem. 18 2 36 29 30 140 
Science 20 30 °36 35 39 100 
Total 82 117 150 113 123 555 

GIRLS. 

Senior Grade. 
Classical I Bese uae = ee i 
Mod. Lit. 3 3 7 9 12 30 
Mathem. 2 2 — — ni 4 
Science 2 6 I 2 aa [l 

Middle Grade. 
Classical I — — — a I 
Mod. Lit. a 16 9 10 i2 3 
Mathem, — 2 I I es 4 
Science I 9 4 5 3 n 
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Junior Grade. 


First - Second Prize Prize Prize i 
cup Cl. Exh. Cl Exh. £3 £2 bı Total 
skal — I — — — I 
d Li. 38 II 15 13 17 64 
hem 9 10 ca = 3 29 
Ace 7 II 0 8 10 42 

All Grades. 
ssical 2 I — — — 3 
i. Lit. 22 35 3h 32 4I 101 
hem. HI I4 8 I 3 37 
ce 10 26 II I5 13 75 
Total 45 76 50 48 37 276 


uy value of the first-class exhibitions is £30 in the 
wr Grade, £20 in the Middle, and 4-15 in the 
wr, and of the second-class exhibitions 4,20 in the 
mt, £15 in the Middle, and £10 in the Junior. 
: number and value of the awards are both 
hth higher this vear than last. The amount spent 
‘vear is as follows :— 


Boys. 
Senior Grade Middle Grade Junior Grade Total 
RI £ £ & & 
tions 4. Goo gbo 1,240 3,160 
res - 99 238 566 903 . 
GIRLS. 
tons 560 605 690 1,915 
ies at 58 57 150 301 


‘HE Intermediate Board Has just published its 
ot on the expenditure of the £40,000 grant 
others’ Salaries, Grant) for last vear. The total 
ner of intermediate schools is 350, and of inter- 
tise pupils as defined by the rules of the grant 
R4 Of these, 229 schools with 13,204 pupils are 
lr Roman Catholic management, and 121 schools 
h 3420 pupils are under non-Roman Catholic 
n.sement. In the former (Roman Catholic) class 
number of duly qualified Jav teachers is 164, and 
he latter (non-Roman Catholic) 295. In the Roman 
hulie schools there are 288 lay teachers who do not 
i the conditions as to tenure, salary, etc., and in 
an-Roman Catholic schools there are 420 such 
teachers. The number of qualified lay teachers in 
man Catholic schools has risen from 125 in 1915-16 
ity in 1916-17, and in non-Roman Catholic schools 
M 273 to 288. The proportion of qualified lav 
‘hers in Roman Catholic schools is still far below 
tof on? to every forty pupils; it is, in fact, only 
to every eighty, while in non-Roman Catholic 
ols it is one to every twenty. The highest salary 
i toa Roman Catholic lay teacher is only £.165, 
than half the highest paid to a non-Roman Catho- 
assistant lay teacher. 


N 


RELAND has been promised this autumn an Act of 
liament for the distributicn to secondary schools 
her equivalent of the new Fisher grant. It is stated 
t the amount will be £48,000, which takes no 
ount of the much larger Treasury grant already 
' tọ secondary schools in Great Britain, for which 
‘land has never received any equivalent, and it is 
‘lore far below .what she is entitled to receive. 
le will nevertheless be thankful to receive this not 
considerable sum. It will, however, provide for no 


| 
| 


heroic measures in the wav of sweeping reform, and it 
is better to take what can be easily obtained than to 
endanger everything by contentious legislation, such 
as a large measure of reform would undoubtedly entail. 
It is further stated that the £48,000 will be expended 
partly in summer courses for teachers, and partly in 
capitation grants to the intermediate schools. 

Tue Department has issued an explanatory circular 
concerning its programme of experimental science, 
drawing, manual instruction, and domestic economy 
for day secondary schools. It states that it has 
under contemplation a complete revision of the condi- 
tions under which grants will be made for instruction 
in these subjects after the current session. The revised 
programme will be issued to managers at as early a 
date as possible. l 

WELSH. 

IT is difficult to sav whether more attention is just 
now given in Wales to Mr. Fisher's tour and his 
proposals or to the reception to be aecorded to the 
suggestions of the “Llandrindod Conference for the 
constitution of the proposed National Council of Edu- 
cation. The recommendations of the Executive Com 
mittee of the conference are now under consideration 
by the local authorities; the chief objections that have 
so far been raised are those made bv the large towns 
of South Wales. Barry Education Committee unani- 
mously supported the plan; Cardiff decided, bv the 
casting vote of the chairman, not to send delegates to 
the executive; Newport was dissatisfied with the 
scheme because it was not plain how the town would 
be affected in the matter of rating; Swansea appears 
to be in favour of an ad hoc authority directly elected. 
Iit mav be useful to set down, without attempting to 
assess their value, some of the heads of the con- 
troversy :—— 

(1) It is urged that Wales is not a mere geographical 
expression, but a nation, with national aspirations, a’ 
national language and literature, and a national char- 
acter; therefore a mere provineial council, one of such 
a series as has been proposed in the scheme with 
which Lord Haldane’s name has been associated, will 
not satisfy its needs. To this it is answered that no 
boundarv—national, linguistic, or geographical—ean be 
assigned to Wales; that 56 per cent. of the population 
speak no Welsh, and only g per cent. no English; that 
when full provision has been made for the teaching of 
the Welsh language, history, geography, literature, 
and folklore, that which is good in the teaching’ of 
other subjects is good alike for England and for 
Wales, and that each should have the benefit of the 
other’s views, knowledge, and methods. 

(2) A National Council would be able to secure 
adequate financial treatment; Wales is quite capable 
of controlling its own educational expenditure, but 
must have much more money to spend; for every 
shilling spent by the ratepavers Parliament contributes 
1s. 43d. to Wales, but 13s. 13d. in the case of Ireland. 
In reply, it is urged that Imperial grants would in- 
volve Parliamentary control, and not the autonomy 
which is claimed for Wales; moreover, Ireland by no 
means accepts the correctness of the comparison 
(ScHooL WORLD, September, 1917, p. 320). 

(3) Welsh education could be unified and its present 
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“chaotic condition" remedied.» Against this it is urged 
that while elementary education is under the single 
system that applies also to England, plus special steal 
tion to Welsh needs, Wales has already been priding 
herself on the simplicity, and efficiency of her second- 
ary education. One section says that what has so 
well succeeded under the Central Welsh Board. will 
not fail under a National Council; another savs, “No 


more Central Board, but an authority elected by the 
people! ” l 


Tue view of the actual educators, as distinct from 
the * educationists,” is that the whole controversy is 
not educational, but political—in fact, many of the 
advocates of a National Council only support it be- 
cause they see in it an instalment of Home Rule for 
Wales. The teachers care little whether thev are 
ruled from Whitehall or from some Welsh centre sò 
long as they are enabled to go on properly with their 
work of making out of the available material the best 
possible men and the best citizens. So far as a 
National Council will help them în this thev are’ pre- 
pared to support it; but its only educational business 
js to bring them the children and to see that the 
teachers are- given proper facilities for their work. 
The teachers are certainly not prepared to accept any 
arrangement that will raise a barrier against free 
migration to and from Wales, without loss of rights 


and status in the matters of tenure, salaries, and 
pensions. 


THE speeches made by Mr. Fisher during his Welsh 

tour have generally consisted of two parts, the first 
dealing with the impressions he had received of Welsh 
educational matters and the conclusions he had reached 
as to the best methods of furthering their progress 
and the second consisting of an exposition of the 
policy embodied in his Education Bill. This exposi- 
tion resembled nothing so much as an admirable model 
lesson, and contained very little more than anvone 
of ordinary intelligence could obtain from a perusal 
of the text-book—the Bill itself. The teacher was 
probably absolutely right in taking it for granted that 
two-thirds of his class had not read, or at least had 
not mastered, the subject-matter of the lesson. 
, A SoutH Waters paper savs that the newest style 
in fur coats is called “ Fishergrants,” because so manv 
teachers are ordering them for the winter on the 
strength of their increased salaries. If this statement 
is intended to convey the impression that the grants 
are likely to enable teachers to indulge in extrava- 
gant luxuries, the sooner that impression is corrected 
the better. 


OVERHEARD in the queue of the ticketless, before 
the opening of the doors at a Fisher meeting :—" Thev 
ought to have sent tickets to the schools; they have 
been requiring names and addresses before they would 
issue them.” ‘* Well and - got them.” “Yes 
it’s the tame teachers that got the tickets.” 


Sap a wicked delegate in the train, on the return 
journey from Llandrindod: ‘Did vou hear ——- sav 
he hoped the council would remember it was a Welsh 
National Council—with the accent on the ‘ National’? 
Well, now, PH tell you what it is—y mae arnom ni 
eisieu ‘ educashion,’ with the accent on the cash!” 
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STANDARDS OF EDUCATIONAL 
ABILITY. 


The Distribution and Relations of Educate 
Abilities. Report by the Education Officer of the L 
don County Council, submitting three Memorancs 
Mr. Cyril Burt. 93 pp. (P. S. King.) 2s. bd.; p 
free 2s. 11d. 

We have frequently directed the attention of 
readers to the work which is being done upon edu 
tional problems, both in this country and in Ameri 
bv the methods of statistical and experimental 
search. But we do not remember to have done 
with greater satisfaction than in the present instan 
in which Mr. Cyril Bunt’s memoranda, introduced i 
commended by the Education Officer of the Lane 
County Council, claim our notice. The problem dt 
with is of great practical importance; and every p 
of the book is marked by painstaking thoroughne 
extreme caution, and, in short, by the true spirit 
scientific inquiry. We may say at once that | 
reader whose habit of mind is not scientific is ! 
likely to be attracted, but even he should be interes 
in the broad results, as set forth in Sir R. Bla 
introduction and in Mr. Burt's own summary. 

Mr. Burt’s chief object is “to present a prelimin: 
estimate of the distribution of educational abil: 
among children of ordinary elementary schools and 
special schools for the mentally defective.’ Tom 
readers of Tue Scioor WorLDp the normal child is 
more direct practical concern than the mentally det 
tive. But it is a matter of general interest, that | 
educational attainments of a child technically kno 
as “defective correspond, on an average, with th 
of a “normal” just over half his age. Special sch 
children are, we also find, distinguished from th 
in ordinary schools by “educational deficiency "i 
more than by general intelligence, and are perhaps 
be regarded primarily as school failures, and r 
always therefore as mentally defective in the narrow 
sense. ‘They are not, that is to say, absolutely devcs 
in intelligence, but only in the particular sort of i 
telligence which the bulk of the usual school cur 
culum is calculated to reach and to develop. 

Mr. Burt interprets ‘educational attainments” 
terms of the now obsolescent * standards" of eleme 
tary-school instruction. Notwithstanding its conve 
ence, we regard this as one of the most unsatisfacie 
features of the whole investigation. Many perso 
who would be interested in the inquiry will not kre 
what these “standards ” are, and those who know be 
what they are will be the first to shake their heads | 
being asked to accept them as satisfactory standirs 
of real attainment. However, waiving this object 
we find, to use Mr. Burt’s mode of expression, that, 
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‘the normal child, standard=age—6, so that, for e 


ample, a child eleven years old is normally in the af 
standard. But Mr. Burt’s investigations, carried 0 
in the elementary schools of a representative me 
politan borough, give all the definiteness of hard fe 
and figures to what every teacher knows, that class! 
cation according to age is perfectly futile. To take 
particular instance, of 3,000 children examined i 
thirteen vears of age, nearly 38 per cent. were in i 
“modal,” or prevalent, or normal class for that aze 
but 25 per cent. were a vear behind, 143 per cent, 0 
vears behind, 8 per cent. three years behind, and 2% 
cent. four years behind, whilst nearly Jo per n 
Were a vear in advance, and about 25 per cent. t% 
vears in advance. 

_ Thus consecutive age-groups overlap extensive! 
lhe overlap, says Mr. Burt, is greatest in single st) 


jects taken separately, and especially in those subjects 


which depend more upon native aptitude than up 
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uired Knowledge. Even in general educational 
hiy the overlap is very considerable. ‘* Hence, to be 
negeneous in educational ability, a school class must 
heterogeneous in age. It should embrace a range 
about five years.” 
o the secondary-school teacher, accustomed to a 
isle scheme of promotion, these findings will cause 
-urprise. Perhaps the elementary-school teacher 
| also experience little surprise, but for various 
ams he has been so much hampered by a stiff 
cme of promotion by age that he will be especially 
{io have the weight of Mr. Burt’s authority on 
side of real freedom of classification. It may be 
eted that this inquiry, like most others of the kind 
mar, only gives results which observant teacners 
pc aiready aware of. It would be fairer to sav that 
h inquiries tend gradually to substitute knowledge, 
xh must be accepted, for opinion, which may be 
«ted, by administrative authorities. i 
ye make no pretence to having done full justice to 
thoroughness of Mr. Burt's piece of work, and we 
eè not been careful to emphasise the praiseworthy 
‘our with which he repeatedly warns us that, as is 
nable in a first attempt, the methods are but tenta- 
rand the results provisional. But we agree with 
R. Blair that Mr. Burt has initiated a group of 
eugations which, if continued extensively and in- 
sively, should lift the practice of teaching from 
pideism and lay it on a broad scientific foundation. 


\ CENTURY OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 


dan Currents in European History, 1515-1915. By 
maps. 


o F. J. C. Hearnshaw. with 

aillan.) 7s. Od. net. 
Pror. HEARNSIEAW’S new volume on European his- 
Y will be found decidedly useful and suggestive. 
thok has been worked up from a course of lec- 
"o [o rewrite in cold blood what has been already 
tend, probably with the force and freshness which 
m from the sympathy of an interested audience, 
ies no little skill. But these printed lectures 
an what must have been their original charm, force- 
| turds such as come more naturally to the lips 
n to the pen, epigrams which were not coined 
arvusly but show a power to hit on the righi 
hee to suit the fact or policy being described, and 
mss of epithets which do really apply. The reader 
surely fascinated as the class students must have 
en, Whether as lecturer or as writer, Prof. Hearn- 
™ drives home his points because he understands 
: ‘ants us to understand. .\ schoolmaster wishing 
“ke his Sixth through a period that all thoughtful 
on to study can be warmly advised to use the 
ss designed though it is for universiiv needs; of 
im, the said boys would have to know already 
jeu of the outlines. The general reader also 
have the book brought prominently to his 
ae a is 1789-1914. We begin with the 
or e reat Revolution, are led on to the 
cae aay when France had her back to the 
core ee ue iat cad on her in- 
ie oe g o Po P DAN she 
idto do RA are ae apoleon « id, or 
rublie did. a s in direct connection with what the 
» Eurpe : re if must be stated that what he did 
ae ge for the Code and the Con- 
ske MI thy atever else he did for France are left 
Tess of i not merely introductory to the Con- 
ok started P as would have been the case if the 
DY order at 1815, but also part of the sub- 
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ject. Then come the decisions of the Congress, and 
some care is taken to show us that the Allied diplo- 
matists were not all scheming knaves bent on destroy- 
ing national ideals and riveting at once the chains of 
slavery on the necks of peoples; there were difficult 
problems to be solved in 1814-15, especially as the 
Liberals were noisy and injudicious. At this point we 
look forward with interest to see what will be said of 
our Castlereagh and Canning, and as we read on we 
are satisfied. 

The importance of the reign of Louis Philippe is not 
neglected; it is handled in such a way as to explain 
1848, as are events of ’48 and ’49 to explain the coup 
d’état of ’51. Time is not wasted in denunciation of 
Napoleon III.; his deeds are presented to us, his 
sudden halts when he seemed to be so successful, and 
then his childish incapacity in presence of Bismarck. 
It must be added that British policy is somewhat 
neglected. Palmerston’s attitude on the Egyptian, 
Turkish, and Danish questions is passed over; some- 
thing might have been made of the cooling of the 
Crimean entente, if only as a prelude to what is said 
later of the present alliance; also something of the 
suddenness of the Bismarckian advance as contrasted 
with the feebleness of Frederick William IV., for we 
must remember that, if Palmerston misjudged Prussia’s 
strength, it was because for more than forty vears no 
Prussian had been a great leader. 

The best of the work is the tracing of the various 
steps in the career of Bismarck, justice being done to 
him by the acknowledgment that the military chiefs, 
and not he, required the fortresses of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and in that of William Il. after 1890. One 
would not wish for a more graphic account of the 
Morocco episodes or of the “shining armour ” period. 
But one may be inclined to think that the “honest 
broker ™ policy of 1878 was a pretence, for Bismarck 
was quite keen to push on Austria to check Russian 
supremacy in the Balkans, while he let Disraeli have 
the credit so as to incur the enmity of Russia. Prof. 
Ilearnshaw seems to imply that he really was in- 
different. Perhaps also at a later period more might 
have been said about Japan. If just now we felt 
inclined to think that enough was not said about 
Palmerston, we have no cause to blame the short and 


cutting remarks on Disraeli, Gladstone, Salisbury, and 


the ante-bellum Ministry, except that Semitic hatred 
of Russia rather than sympathy with Turkev suits 
best our idea of the first-enamed. In short, a book to 
be read as it is worked ub to the climax of 1914. 


RECENT 
APPARATUS. 
Modern Languages. 


A. Daudet, Le Petit Chose. Edited by V. E. Fran- 
çois. xit+203 pp. (Ginn.) 9 2s.—This is a pleasant 
abridgment of Daudet’s charming tale, in which par- 
ticular stress is laid on the autobiographical details. 
A very brief note provides some particulars of Daudet’s 
life, there is a full vocabulary, and the notes on the 
text are quite sacisfactory, though it gives one a shock 
to find Moliére’s remark about La Fontaine: ‘Ts 
n'effaceront pas le bonhomme,” rendered by ‘ Thev 


won't take the shine out of the codger.” In 
all this there is nothing different from the 
usual run of editions of French texts pro- 
duced in America. If we single out this book 


it is because it also contains quite respectable exercises 
on reform lines, a welcome sign of the advance in 
modern language teaching in the U.S.A. It is a pitv 
that the discredited terms ‘passé défini“ and ‘passé 
indefini’’ have been retained. 


a) en 


Leo Tolstoy, A Prisoner of the Caucasus. Edited 
by E. G. Underwood and Nevill Forbes. xxviii + 128 
pp. (Oxford University Press.) 2s. Od. net.—This 
excellent short story was published as a “Russian 
Plain Text” some little time ago, at rs. net. Tt now 
appears with a good introduction, verv useful notes 
that clear up every difficulty, and a vocabulary, and 
may be recommended as a very suitable reader for one 
who has surmounted the first difficulties of Russian. 
The presence of a few dialect peculiarities in the text 
is no serious drawback. “The enterprise of the Oxford 
University Press in providing such beautifully printed 
texts at a reasonable price deserves widespread recog- 
nition. 


A Skeleton Spanish Grammar. By E. A. Peers. 
IX+13S+xxi pp. (Blackie.) 2s. od. net.— Apart from 
the treatment of the pronunciation, which is scarcely 
satisfactory, this is a very good presentation of the 
elementary facts of Spanish grammar. Mr. Peers ex- 
presses himself lucidly and makes good use of a variety 
of types to make his meaning clear, and = misprints 
are rare. The exercises are well thought out, conver- 
sutional ones being frequent, and the later ones also 
contain some passages for reading. It is a thoroughly 
useful little book that we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending. 


Notebook of Modern Languages. By |. H. B. 
Spiers. iit 144 pp. (Heath.) 1s. 3d. net. -We have 
several English “notebooks” of this kind, with head- 
Ings and space for the student to enter words, such 
as those compiled by Mr. Hodges and by Mr. Weber, 
which are much superior to the one before us. Mr. 
Spiers has strange ideas as to the relative importance 
of things. He gives three pages to “accents”? and 
four to “derivation and philology’; eleven to 
“gender” and twelve to “grammar”; four to * pro- 
nunciation” and eight to * proverbs.” More than half 
the book js assigned to “idioms” and * miscel- 
laneous.”” It is amazing that an experienced teacher 
should be capable of producing such a poor ‘ note- 
book.” 

Glassics. 

Selected Letters of Cicero. Edited by H. M. Poteat. 
xii+ 201 pp. (Heath.) 2s. 6d. net.—-This is a very 
handy and, on the whole, excellent selection. 
introduction, which is admirably brief—being only 
two pages in length--gives all that need be known in 
order to appreciate the letters, and the selection made 
(considerably different from Watson's) provides an 
almost fascinating narrative. Dr. Poteat’s object has 
been “to throw light upon Cicero's habits and char- 
acter, and upon the life in which he moved.” In this 
he has succeeded; our onty criticism of his choice of 
letters is that we think an edition intended for young 
students should have provided better examples to show 
the contrast between Cicero's more familiar and more 
formal, or “periodic.” style than this volume does. 
Nothing could be more instructive for the voung 
student than the contrast between the average letter 
of, say, the fourteenth book * Ad Atticum ” and the two 
to Antony and Dolabella respectively which that book 
contains. Dr. Poteat'’s selection is about cqually 
divided, it is true, between those ‘Ad Atticum” and 
those *‘ Ad Familiares,” and there is a difference between 
these: but there are few of the most intimate and 
informal notes to Atticus, so that the divergence of 
stvle is not so well marked as it might have been. 
Apart from selecting, an editor of a volume such as 
this has only one other thing to do, f.e. to write the 
notes. (The text used is the Teubner text of Miiller.) 
These we find very exhaustive; and Dr. Poteat says 
that he has deliberately made them so, because he 
finds the average student who comes up to him from 
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American schools “ suffering from indifferent teaching 
We do not know about American schools, but m 
certainly sav that the commentary contains a ge 
deal that Sixth Form boys in our schools will f 
otiose. At the same time, it is full of lucid and ¢ 
criminating remarks, which are only  occasiona 
marred by a strange obscurity. For example, on 
locare voluisses, duobus his muneribus liberasses (" 
Att.,” iv., 4) Dr. Poteat says :—-" You will h:i 
come out ahead on the two shows held recent! 
(p. 131). We would not like to suggest that he d 
not understand the Latin, but his translation ceria 
does not help us to do so. The notes largely cor 
of such suggested translations for the more dT 
phrases and passages, and'Dr. Poteat quotes to 
from Shuckburgh's excellent translation. We sh 
like to have seen him following the time-honcu 
custom and suggesting French equivalents tor 

Greek: but this he has nat done. Jn spite of sh 
criticisms we can strongly recommend the volume 
is well printed and strongly bound, and its prc 
more democratic than we usually asscciitte N 
American publishing houses for books of sim 
format. ` Í 

History. 

Italy and the War. Translated from the Ttahan 
Mrs. G. W. Hamilton. vili+ 208 pp. (Bell.) 
net.— The causes which led Italy to denounce the Iri 
Alliance and to enter into the war ag:inst Austrii 
the side of the Entente Powers are still apprehended | 
imperfectly by the mass of English people. — Hence t 
statement of Italv’s case by prominent [talians is v 
welcome in the excellent translation that Mrs. H:n 
ton’s skilful pen here presents to us. The book c 
sists of ten essays by ten different writers, all of wh: 
are professors at one or other of the great Trl 
universities. The topics dealt with include “I 
Moral Reasons for Our War, “The Pols 
Reasons,” “Italia Irredenta,” “ Necessity and Re: 
for the Present War with Turkey.” The essay wh 
will rouse the most serious misgiving in this coun 
and elsewhere is probably that by Prof. Errera, 
Bologna, on **’ The Rights of Italy over the Adri 
The writer boldly claims for Italy the whole of | 
eastern littoral of. that sea, mainly on the grou 
suspiciously like that on which Germany claims H 
land and Belgium—namely, that it is necessary to | 
existence and her security. Though it is impossib: 
agree with all the opinions of all the ten writers, th 
can be no doubt that this valuable collection of ess- 
deserves close and sympathetic study. 


By E, M. Janus 


2Sa 


Italy, Mediaeval and Modern. 
and others. viii +504 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 6s. | 
net.— This volume belongs to the same series as t 
excellent handbooks on the Balkans and Prus 
already published by the Clarendon Press. Like 
predecessors, it is the work of a group of co-operaie 
Four writers deal respectively with Italy before 12. 
Italy 1250-1527, Italy 1528-1789, and the Evolution 
Unity. The last section—apparently from the pen 
Prof. C. S. Terry—-is the most considerable in s 
and the most important from the point of view 
present-day interests. It traces the progress of | 
Italian national movement from the time of | 
French Revolution to its triumph in 1870. Then 
deals with the less familiar theme of the subsequ: 
development of Italian politics, shows why It 
entered the Triple Alliance in 1882, and why she X 
it in 1915. The book as a whole supplies what \ 
H. W. C. Davies, in a prefatory note, says has ler 
been a real want in this country, viz. a “gene 
sketch of Italian history from the barbarian invasi. 
to the present day which can be recommended as } 
introduction to more detailed studies.” 
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Tues of the Scots. Retold, from Holinshed’s 
ronicle, by Jessie P. Findlay. 92 ppe (Mackay.) 
boards; Sd. paper.—This little volume contains six 
es of medieval Scottish kings. Thev are adapted 
modern reading from the version which Holinshed 
sented to his readers—chief among whom was Wil- 
m Shakespeare—in the latter part of the sixteenth 
turv. Their original source was the fabulous Latin 
amicle of Hector Boece. Miss. Findlay, in editing 
w ancient legends for modern students, of course 
kes no claims on behalf of their historical credibility. 
e admits that they are mere efforts of primitive 
‘aination. But she rightly and effectively contends 
it they are so ‘full of the very quaintest of fancies, 
¿rich in droll conceits,” and that they contrive “i 


tO 
trav for us so vivid a picture of the passionate child- 
wd of Scottish history,” that they are worth reading 
d remembering. Of the six stories, the one which 
i excite most interest will no doubt be the last, 
. “The Story of Macbeth”; it well repays com- 
men with Shakespeare’s famous play. Miss Mar- 
mn: Ross contributes six clever illustrations to the 
ok. 

Tie City Churches: a Short Guide, with Ilustra- 
w and Maps. By M. E. Tabor. 134 pp. (Headley 
os.) 28, od. net.-—This is an attractive little hand- 
ik on a most fascinating theme. ‘The fifty-two 
w churches, embedded in the midst of offices and 
tehouses, stand as a perpetual reminder of that 
=eval and early modern. London which was so 
dcally different from the City of to-day. The sur- 
ting City churches represent fewer than one-half of 
t goodly company that flourished in the days before 
e üreat Fire of 1666. In that conflagration eighty- 
v perished, and many of these were not rebuilt. 
xi as were reconstructed were for the most part 
e work of Sir Christopher Wren; no fewer than 
inv-ewo of his churches still stand in the City; 
zinen have been pulled down. Nine of the extant 
urches belong to the period prior to the Fire. 

Miss Tabor gives a brief historical and architectural 
‘count of each of the churches in turn—just such a 
wih as a visitor, pressed for time, would wish to 
ae before him as he pays a rapid visit to one build- 
it alter another. At the end of the book a useful 
up shows the exact positions of the churches. 


Mathematics. 

Introduction to the Calculus of Variations. By 
V E. Byerly. 48 pp. (Harvard University Press.) 
s td. net.—Physicists who desire to gain a working 
niwledge of the calculus of variations will find in this 
t all that they require. The majority of the 
roblems of applied mathematics in which the calculus 
an be used do not involve any differential coefficients 
«ond the first, and Prof. Byerly has limited his dis- 
usion to such cases, thereby simplifying the exposi- 
ion of the theory without sacrificing any essential 
evures. He has pursued the method adopted in his 
ater works of first formulating various problems to 
shich the calculus is applicable, and then developing 
he methods to be used for their solution. In the first 
wo chapters he solves various geometrical and kine- 
matical problems. In the third he takes up cases in 
which several dependent variables are involved, and 
aves a proof of Hamilton’s principle for a single par- 
ie. Multiple integrals are next discussed, and the 
aplication of Hamilton’s principle to systems of con- 
tinuous bodies. In the last chapter some problems 
invulving the variation of the limits are solved, and 
‘he orinciple of Least Action is established. Although 
‘wre is nothing essentially novel in the book, the sub- 
ct is explained with that clearness and just eniphasis 
vn fundamentals which characterise all Prof. Byerly’s 
‘ritings, ‘ 7 
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Science and Technology. 

A Class Book of Organic Chemistry. By Prof. J. B. 
Cohen. 344 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. od.-—Prof. Cohen's 
well-known text-books on this subject have become so 
indispensable to the advanced student of chemistry that 
the author has, in the present volume, attempted to 
provide the senior forms of schools and first-vear medi- 
cals with an introductory course. This work he has 
accomplished in a most successful manner, and in 
every respect the book under review is a worthy com- 
panion to the other members of a most useful series. 
The practicat and theoretical sides of the subject are 
treated concurrently, and so the manual serves both 
the lecture theatre and the laboratory. The three main 
divisions of the book deal with: (1) the general prin- 
ciples of the determination of structure; (2) aliphatic 
compounds; and (3) the more important aromatic de- 
rivatives. That Prof. Cohen's book will fill a gap is 
very certain; it is far more complete than its title 
would indicate, and the studeNt who works through it. 
consistently cannot fail to possess a sound working 
knowledge of his subject. 

Text-book of Organic Chemistry for Students of 
Medicine and Biology. By Dr. E. V. McCollum. 
xiii+ 426 pp. (Macmillan.) tos. net.—Dr. McCollum 
states in his preface that, if properly presented, the 
theory of organic chemistry never fails to arouse the, 
interest of a bright-minded student. Certainly his 
survey of the principal classes of organic compounds 
is admirably adapted to arouse such an interest, and 
students commencing a course of organic chemistry 
have here a text-book which deserves the highest 
recommendation. The book deals fully: with the 
aliphatic compounds, and does not omit to deal 
adequately with substances such as the “amino-, 
hydroxys, and ketonic-acids, the lecithins and phos- 
phatides, and similar compounds which possess bio- 
logical importance. Excellent also are the special 
chapters dealing with the ureides, carbohydrates and 
fermentation, the organic arsenic compounds, and the 
proteins (the last-named surely deserving more than 
three pages). The section devoted to benzene and its 
derivatives is small, but adequate for the purpose of 
the book, substances of biological and medical import- 
ance always receiving due mention. Naphthalene, 
anthracene, the polymethylenes, the alkaloids, the ter- 
penes, and the synthetic dyestuffs are described very 
briefly. We do not think that the author has 
achieved his aim of restricting the subject-matter 


to an extent suitable for a half-year course; 
it is more probable that the average student 
would require nearly three times this period to 
absorb the information, in spite of the excellent 


way in which it is presented. The synthetic and 
technical details are intentionally reduced to a mini- 
mum, but statements such as “aniline results from 
the action of nascent hydrogen on nitrobenzene" and 
“benzene: was formerly obtained from coal-tar" (tar 
distillers will be interested to learn this) suggest that 
a little less restriction might have been exercised. We 
prefer to describe glycerol as a“ trihvdric ” rather than 
as a “triatomic’ alcohol; it is doubtful if triphenvl- 
methane is prepared in large quantities in the dve 
industry as a source of its derived dvestuffs,, ‘and 
“alizerin ” is an unfamiliar spelling. These are, how- 
ever, minor points and do not detract from our high 
opinion of the book. The printing, arrangement, and 
setting out of formule and reactions are bevond re- 


proach. , ; 


Miscellaneous. 


Essays, Poems, Icetters, by Lieut. B. Pitt, France, 
1916. 292 pp. (Marvlebone : Francis Edwards.) 
2s. 6d.—Among the books that owe their existence to 
this war the " Essays, Poems, and Letters of Bernard 
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Pitt” take a place of their own, not because of the 
form of the book, for we are convinced he would 
have arranged it otherwise, but because of the curi- 
ously attractive character of the man (known to many 
and breathing through his pages) and the excellence 
of the work done in his short life. The volume, with 
no editor’s name on it, contains a short introduction 
by Prof. Wyatt, a selection from war letters, some 
sixty pages of verse, and a set of essays on literary 
subjects. The letters are full of life, some being 
written to relatives and some to “all whom it mav 
concern,” by which phrase we may perhaps under- 
stand Pitt's class at the Working Men’s College, a body 
of people who knew him intimately, and who conse- 
quently felt his loss more closelv than most, for Pitt 
was an ideal teacher from his early days. 

The verse, as we might expect, shows influences, 
deeply absorbed, from the best Ivrists of this country 
and France; no post-impressionism uglifies a stanza. 
He sings his advice: 

“Cut, chisel, polish, pare: 
So garb vour thought in pure 
And fair 
Marmereal vestiture.” 
An artist's love of Nature, a lover’s love of Christian 
rite and art, a thrilling sense of music mark all his 
verse, French and English. 

In the essays his ambitions rather than his achieve- 
ments betray themselves. He knew he had something 
to sav to his classes, and, later, to a wider public. 
He had laid a firm foundation, for, though he used 
books as his tools, he had his intellectual rack stuffed 
full of these tools, from the heavy hammer to the tiny 
drill. Therefore his essavs are filled with suggestions 
of what he would do, what he would make when he 
had the tool in his hand and his own thought for the 
material. All we have heard of him goes to show that 
he would have attained fame, not only in the narrower 
study of Oid English, of which Prof. W vatt speaks, 
but in wider creative writing. He was feeling his 


way. A slight notice of him appeared in this journal 
in June, t917, and we will not repeat the story of his 
death. But we think it is a pity that his life is in this 


book passed ever in complete silence. Doubtless his 
friends who are answerable for the book intentionally 
omitted his inspiring and romantic storv; for from 
first to last Bernard Pitt's Hfe‘had in it all ‘the elements 
of that romance which is reflected in his writing. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING SEPTEMBER, 1917. 


(C ompiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


‘Modern Languages. 


“A Junior French Course : First Year.” By E.J. A. 
Groves. (Blackie.) 2s. Od. net. 


“A Skeleton Spanish Grammar.” By E. Allison 
Peers. (Blackie.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Tolstoy: “A Prisoner of the Caucasus.” Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by E: G. 
Underwood and Nevill Forbes. 92 pp. (Clarendon 
Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 


Classics. 


“Oxford Junior Latin Series’: “Virgil, 


‘ -Eneid,’ 


IV.” Edited by C. E. Freeman. 108 pp.‘ Selections 
from Ovid.” Edited by C. E. Freeman. 128 pp. 
“Divy, I.” Edited by C.E. Freeman. 198 pP. 


(C larendon Press.) Each ts. 6d. 


Cicero: “ Pro Lege Manilia.” Edited by A. C. Clark 
ee E. Freeman. 56 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 
2s. 6d. 


' Charles T. Loram. 


“In Catilinam.” Edited by E. A. Upco 

with Index and Latin-English Vocais 
(Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. 

Essays on the Reform and R 
Bv Prof. Henry Brows 

K.C. 


Cicero : 
New edition, 
larv. 82 pp. 

“Our Renaissance : 
vival of Classical Studies.” 
With a preface bv Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
(Longmans.) 7s. 6d. net. 

“Ad Limen: Further Exercises in Latin Tran»! 
tion and Composition.” By Profs. Walters and Co 
way. xi+129 pp. (Murray.) 2s. 6d. 

‘Continuous Latin Prose, intended for the Use 
Upper Forms of Schools and to provide for the Wr 
ing of Continuous Latin Prose up to Scholarsh 
Standard.” By H. J. Dakers. 385+xi pp. (Rivin 
ton.) zs. 6d. ; 

English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 

"Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism by Viscou 
Bolingbroke.” Introduction by A. Hassall. 170 p 
(Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 

‘Poets of the Democracy.” By G. Currie Maru 
140 po. (Headlev.) 1s. Od. net. 

“A Skeleton Outline of Old English Accidence 
Reprinted from selections from the Old ee Bed 


By Prof. W. J. Sedgefield. (LLongmans.) 3d. ne 

“A Browning Anthology.’ By A. Forbes, 94 p 
(Oxford University Press.) 1s. 6d. net. 

Scott: “ Marmion.” Cantos I. and VI. Edited t 
F. Allen. xxiv+186 pp. (University Tutorial Pres: 
8d. i 

History. 

“The Discovery of America, 1492-1584." Edited t 
P. F. Alexander. (Cambridge Travel Books.) xviii 
212 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 3s. net. 

“The Teaching of History.” By C. H, Jan: 
240 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 4s. 6d. net. 

“From Pericles to Philp.” By T. R. Glove 
(Methuen.) Ss. Od. net. 

‘Main Currents of European History, 1351571015. 
By Prof. F. J. C. Hearnshaw. xvi+ 308 pp. (Ma 


millan.) 7s. 6d. net. 
“Our Sca Power: 
H. W. Household. 
1s. 6d. l 
“An Analytical Outline of English History.” B 
W. E. Haigh. 343 pp. (Oxford University Press. 
35. 6d. net 
" Lessons in English History.” 


its Story and its Meaning.” B 
xviii + 180 pp. (Macmillan 


By H. W. Carter 


208 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 6d. net. 
Science and Technology. 

“ Practical Cheesemaking.” By C. W. Walker 
Tisdale and Walter E. Woodnut. 182 pp. (Headley. 
4s. 6d. net. é 

“Human Physiology.” By Prof. Luigi s wm 
Translated by Frances A. Welbv. Vol. an 
Sense Organs.” Edited by Gordon SA ee 
x+520 pp. (Macmillan.) 21s. net. 


Psychology.” By Edward Bradfors 
(Macmillan.) 6s. net. 
By E. O. Janes. 


“A Beginner’s 
Titchener. xvi+362 pp. 

“Primitive Ritual and Belief.” 
(Methuen.) 5s. net. 

“Eastern Exchange, Currency, and Finance.” Br 
W. F. Spalding. 375 pp. (Pitman.) tos. 6d. net. 


Pedagogy. 

“The Message, the Messenger, and the Method.” 
Bv G. Currie Martin, Effie Ryle, and J. H. Wimms. 
96 pp. (Headlev.) 1s. 6d. net. 

“The World of States.” By C. Delisle Burns. 
144 Dp. (Headlev.) 2s. net. 

“Means and Methods in the Religious Education of 
the Young, with Special Reference to the Sunda’ 
School.” By John Davidson. (Longmans.) 3s. nef. 

“The Education of the South African Native.” BY 
(Longmans.) 6s. 6d. 
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“The Art of Teaching Arithmetie : A Book for Class 
earher” By Jeannie B. Thomson. (Longmans.) 
n td. 
“Manuscript Writing: A Series of Papers Read at 
« Meetings of the Child-study Society, and reprinted 
om Child-study.” (Longmans.). 3d. net. `> -> 


“The Chivalry of the Kingdom of God.” By the 


e, €. Redman. (National Society’s Depository.) 
_ od. net. 
“The Cooking Box: How to Make and Use It.” 


V Miss C. C. "Radcliffe Cooke. 
posttorv.) 1s. Od. net. 

‘Siring Tales.” In Easy Pitman’s Shorthand. 52 
3, Pitman.) sd. 

“Year Book Press Series of Unison and Part Songs 
t Schools"? :—N o. 146, "* Sweet day, so egol.” Three- 
a song, Composed by Dr. G. H. Smith. 8 pp. 
ar Book Press.) 3d. ` 


(National Society’s 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ke Editors do not hold themselves responsibie for the opinions 

rrfressed in letters which appear in these columns. AS a 
‘ut, a letter criticising any article or review printed in 
THE SCHOOL WORLD will be submitted to the contributor 
a publication, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
higebher, 


“New” Languages—and French. 


lam grateful to Mr. Woolf for emphasising:a point 
hich P had not lost sight of, and only excluded from 
œ article on “ New Modern Languages" for reasons 
f space. The present truce between * method-ists ” 
Í various schools must not be interpreted to mean that 
verest has lapsed in the language of our nearest 
Ev, nor must the combatants be drawn into the fray 
Í “Spanish versus German” to the detriment of their 
‘terest in French. It must not be forgotten that the 
“erase pupil’s strength lies in the subjects which he 
awen learning for vears, not in any which he may 
it up for a few terms before leaving school—in_ the 
st modern language rather than in the second or the 
"rd. And whether or not German is supplanted, 
ter permanently or for a time, by a language or 
rguages introduced during the war, it is certain that 
os can diminish the value, either from the utili- 
cin or the educational point of vie w, of a thorough 
h of French. 
i il our reformers remember this? Many an ener- 
wic teacher is feverishly learning a second or a third 
reign language in order to be able to introduce it 
me his school’s curriculum; well and good, he is 
org a national service. But let him see to it that 
he hour he spends in learning Russian verbs is not 
fin which he should be correcting French composi- 
ms. It would be well if every school which medi- 
Wes the introduction of another language first did its 
Most, by increase of time or improvement of organ- 
“non, to make its pupils more efficient in those it 
ire- dy teaches. 
Many modern language staffs, in every grade of 
chool, will, of course, have to be improved before pro- 
ress can be made. In many schools, too, efficiency 
‘impossible, because other ‘subjects usurp the time 
hich the first modern language mav reasonably de- 
“rd, But apart from these questions, which cannot 
raf ably be discussed here, there are certain reforms 
hich etery French teacher can make. We mav not 
l! have enough time, but each of us is master of the 
me he has. Our pupils may not be particularly able; 
hen keenness must do some of the work of genius. 
may not have colleagues to co-operate with us; 
nen our own resources and powers must co-operate to 
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do the work of others. Within the fcur walls of our 
classroom at least we are supreme, 

One of the greatest needs in all teaching, it seems 
to me, and certainly not least in the teaching of 
French, is an increase of suggestiveness. By subtlety 
and guile we must contrive to make our pupils realise 
the possibilities of the study of a language, so that w ee 
they leave us it may suddenly dawn upon them that, 
far from their education in French being over, it is 
only just beginning. Perhaps the principal requisites 


for a suggestive modern language course are to be 
found not so much in the course as in the teacher. 


He must in the first place be absolutely convinced of 
the value of the knowledge which he imparts, keenly 
interested in the future career of every one of his 
pupils, and, more generally, in the larger world out- 
side than that in which his activities are mainly 
confined. He must also be interested in his evervday 
work, even in its most humdrum details, never setting 
work for the mere sake of setting it, and effectively 
concealing anv ennui which he may at times experi- 
ence. Most important is it, too, that he should be 
thoroughly at home in his subject in all its branches, 
so that his pupils mav feel his knowledge to be a deep 
mine from which valuable treasures can always be 
obtained, not a shallow pool through which the dullest 
of them can from time to time see'the bottom. 

If these qualities are assured, accessories will do much 
to increase the suggestiveness of the teacher’s instruc- 
tion; without them, it must always be small. Among 
these accessories the best tried are perhaps the modern 
language library (including a magazine section, which is 
often very popular), the French Society for bovs who 
are specialising in other subjects, but like to keep up 
their French, and the most attractive device of all--the 
promotion of interest in things French by means of 
an international correspondence. 

The employment of accessories of this kind leads us 

naturally to a widening of the course itself. And 
here we are faced with a number of methods of de- 
velopment, each of which requires an article to itself. 
There is, for example, the systematising of free com- 
position, probably the most abused form of exercise 
in any subject, but one which, if properly practised, 
would revolutionise the French of many a school. 
There is, too, the introduction of extensive reading in 
class side bv side with intensive, closely connected 
with which, though not apparently so, is the problem 
of the literary text and the teaching of elementary 
literature in the higher forms. A wider problem still 
is the vexed one of correlation—whether of French 
and English literature, of various languages, dead and 
living, and, finally, of modern languages and modern 
history. 

Thirdly, we shall make our syllabus more practical. 


And here we meet the critic. “ Utilitarianism,” 

 bread-and-butter teaching,” “no real education on 
id 99 . 

the modern side “-—-we have heard it all before, and 


we must be prepared to hear it many times agi un. 
Nor need we take it particularly to heart, for a prac- 
tical course means, not commercial letter ‘writing, nor 
even Military unseens, but training a pupil, not alone 
to understand the language, but also to use it. 
And in this there is as much educational value as the 
most exacting critic could desire. 

Practical teaching gives the principal place to com- 
position, by which is meant, not prose translation, but 
self-expression in free composition, whether by means 
of essavs, as in the highest forms, or of exercises like 
reproduction in the lowest. Tt also includes, in every 


stage of teaching, continual oral self-expression, so 
vehemently decried bv some as leading to mere 


‘ehattering,” and fatal to accuracy, but in reality, when 
picperly controlled and combined with svstematic ir- 
struction in grammar, of the highest value. 


Practical teaching, on the other hand, is entirely in 
favour of the most rigid economy of time, even on 
instruction which is considered up-to-date. When it 
is possible, for example, to devote one lesson a day 
to a language, it is more than desirable to study its 
pronunciation systematically and in detail, by means 
of the phonetic alphabet. But to attempt to teach 
more than the rudimentary vowel sounds with an 
allowance of three lessons a week is to court disaster 
both in this and in other directions. Equally fatal is 
the tendency, so common with teachers of a certain 
type, to over-emphasise the importance of realien. All 
such aids to learning are, after all, but subsidiary, 
and if their total worth is put at its highest figure thev 
are of less value than the writing, once a week, of a 
single page of careful composition. 

Lastly, it may be asked, what is the place, in our 
Practical course, of grammar? The answer is simple. 
As a study in itself its place is slight; in so far as it 
is employed in the processes of interpretation and ex- 
pression it is of the highest importance. Hence gram- 
mar must be taught—taught carefully, regularly, 
thoroughly, taught inductively just so far as the time 
at our disposal permits, but, above all, taught in the 
closest relation to matter written or read. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that much time is wasted 
in all language lessons in the imparting of elementary 
knowledge which should have been firmly implanted 
years before. A thorough grounding in general gram- 
matical principles will always be a feature of the prac- 
tical school. E. ALLISON PEERS. 


A School Experiment: End-of-Term Work. 


THE fact that a week of the term remained at the 
close of the external examinations gave the authorities 
at Leighton Park School, Reading, an opportunity of 
once again’ organising a “special week.” 

This year the object aimed at was some training for 
social service. The school is situated close to the 
parish of Shinfield, one of the largest in Berkshire, 
and an effort was made to study the history and con- 
ditions of the parish somewhat on the lines of regional 
survey. Time prevented this being done thoroughly, 
but it will be seen from what follows that what at first 
sight appeared to be an uninteresting district proved 
to be one rich in historical association, and able to 
provide work, stimulus, and thought for all types of 
schoolbovs. 

Lectures were given to the whole school on the 
history, geography, and geology of the parish; also 
on the ideal village, village government, and the parish 
church. The knowledge that there was a pseudo- 
garden village in the district, and that the University 
College of Reading has an experimental farm. there, 
naturally pointed to investigation in these directions. 

For the purposes of the survev the work was divided 
into three groups---biological, geographical, and his- 
torical. Boys were allowed to join which group they 
preferred, and emphasis was laid on the group rather 
than on the individual, though, of course, each bov 
kept a notebook in which he recorded his own work 
for the week. Groups subdivided themselves accord- 
ing to requirements, with the result that there were 
usually some half-dozen bovs working at the same 
problem. .An advisory committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives from each sroup, met daily, kept in touch 
with the progress made, prevented overlapping, and 
made suggestions for future work. l 

The history group investigated the manorial system 
(there are three reputed manors in the district); the 
church, with its revenues, charities, school, and list of 
vicars, with its sidelights on history; the development 
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in agricultural science and machinery, culminatinz 
the experiments that are in progress on the col: 
farm. l 

The biologists prepared a list of the flowering pier 
distinguishing between those found in damp mead 
dry meadows and pasture, and common land; g: 
details of pond and river life, made a full report 
the demonstration at the experimental farm, com; 
a list of birds seen in the district, and contribute. 
coloured map depicting a botanical survey of the part 

The geographical section dealt with some of | 
problems connected with the river Loddon, measur 
its velocity, depth, and breadth, and made a map of 
course, showing the fords, bridges, and nature of 
banks, investigated the character of the soils, the rv 
tion of crops, water supply, and footpaths. It a 
made a relief map and a geological map of part 
the district. i 

At the end of the week the school met under 1 
presidency of a prefect, speeches were made by rep 
sentatives from each group, questions were put u 
answered, and the notebooks, maps, paintings, ph. 
graphs, and drawings inspected. A permanent rec 
has been furnished in a book, fully illustrated, conta 
ing the reports of the groups, lectures, and essi 
which will be placed in the school library. 

The inquiry naturally brought the boys into cont: 
with many people; it is a pleasant duty to record hi 
willing they were to help. The squire, the pari 
priest, the village schoolmaster, the parish council 
the carrier, and the farm labourer all contributed fa: 
of value. 

The result ‘of the week was satisfactory, the num} 
of poor notebooks was extremely small, talent hid 
in the classroom came to light. As a study in region 
survey and a consideration of the problems that aw: 
the village in the future, and the ideal method 
tackling them, the work was necessarily incomplet 
it may possibly form the subject of a debate next ter 
How far the underlying aim of the whole was achiev: 
it is, of course, impossible to say. The fact that cas 
boy was working for his group, and so ultimately t 
the school, was of distinct value, but clear as th 
was to the staff, the idea would not consciously form: 
late itself to most of the bovs. But, unconsciously « 
not, the study of a village community has been begu 
by all, and the seed mav bear fruit in the futur 
though dormant for long enough first. It is villas 
life that has been specially chosen for the experimen 
as the headmaster is strong in a belief that living cot 
tact with a comparatively simple community gives 
right basis both for conscious and subconscious trair 
ing for boys. ‘Town life is too intricate for the purpust 
and slum problems need adult experience. 

E. V. BALLARD. 

Leighton Park School, Reading. 


Secular, Religious, Æsthetic, eto., Education. 


I HAVE recently received two hundred application 
for copies of my “solution” of the religious dithculty 
described by me in THE ScHoot Worp (October, 1010 
p. 400). Mav I remind your readers that I will sent 
a copy to any one of them who forwards me a stam 
and his address ? F. H. Haywarp. 

87 Benthal Road, N.16. 

Examination for Indian Civil Service. | 

THE review in the September number of Tue Scuoat 
WORLD of the "“ Proposed Examination for Class I. df 
the Civil Service ” raises the question of the prope 
course to be pursued when the good of the people of 
India and that of the people of the United Kingdom 
are incompatible one with the other. While the 
general case is difficult, the particular one gaised by, 
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r reviewer is perhaps not insoluble. Let us look 


he facts. 
Commission specially appointed to consider the 
lod of selection for the Civil Service of India, that 
ys d'élite which is the pivot of Indian administra- 
x has decided that recruits should be selected at the 
wleleaving age, and not, as in recent times, at the 
-ersity-leaving age. Your reviewer holds that this 
son must not stand, because it would interfere 
2 the education given in our secondary schools, by 
ecting the boys to the strain of a competitive 
mination. Now the intention of the Commission 
uv fit the examination to the school curriculum, 
if that is done the wise schoolmaster will post- 
e special preparation for it to the last school yeur. 
ese circumstances the strain is quite tolerable for 
buy fit to bear the strain of after-life. Let us, 
«ver, assume the worst, and consider the degree 
detriment to the school population that will 
i from a bad scheme of examination badly 
unistered, with, competitors specialising pre- 
urelv. In normal circumstances, on the pre- 
; svstem of selection, the candidates number 
ur two hundred. With the wider field of the pro- 
4 system the number will be greater, and may be 
at about five hundred. This means the training 
isingle candidate at a school here and there among 
t\aousands of secondary schools spread over the 
nry. The total effect on the education of the 
etry is negligible, and we conclude that the in- 
ats of this country need not, in this case at least, 
din the way of the good administration of India. 
I. N. D. 


tober 2nd. 


l. N. D.” implies that the Commission to which he 
78 laid down the only possible procedure for select- 
candidates if the “good of the people of India” 
ode consulted. That Commission was dissatisfied 
Y ihe existing regulations; men selected according 
these had often failed to acquire the necessary 
al (raining in the one probationary year (which in 
« universities means less than six months’ teach- 
‘by no means a surprising result, as men could 
‘without any knowledge of foreign languages or 
"emporary subjects, social, economic, and poli- 
n and thus often lacked all appropriate ground- 
‘ince the report of this Commission the pro- 
of Mr. Leathes’s Committee have been published, 
aa which were given in the September issue of 
‘ XHOOL WorRLD. If this form of examination 
ha few slight modifications) is adopted for select- 
pate: for the Indian Civil Service, the result 
R a get first-class men with wide interests and 
ic oe capacity. It is not unreasonable to 
successful candidates to work hard for nine 
ns ot the probationary year, and if the teachers 
er efficient (many Oriental languages are 
ae ene often by means of very poor text-books), 
ce Suffice. 
. eee Says it is the intention of the Commission 
Caan to the school curriculum. But 
aaa published its report before the Board 
Ms in ee its regulations for advanced 
ei oy Siren ae oo ee har 
aea ee: V e adumbrate 
missin) eaten i on curricula. Perhaps the 
“m without limitation Ara ie ae 
"IS suggested by M Ander Ee -p tnat at any 
t afrien of N r. Anderson in presenting the 
slurational f ‘ Commission in recent letters to 
Í there n TERI ; 
Lave of pees generalised school examination G 
een or eighteen, every schoolmaster 
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knows that over-pressure would be inevitable, and the 
results would be in direct opposition to the strong 
conviction that while the ‘ general school examination,’ 
together with inspection, should test ‘‘ general educa- 
tion,” the work of the next two years should be more 
definitely (but by no means exclusively) specialised, so 
as to lead up to an honours course at a university. 
On the other hand, if the suggested examination at 
school-leaving age were indeed “fitted to the school 
curriculum,” i.e. were made identical with the * higher 
school examination,’ which is destined to test the 
school work of boys of eighteen, then a very large 
proportion of the candidates for the ‘higher school 
examination” would be potential candidates for the 
I.C.S. This would disturb the work of our schools 
profoundly; it would, in effect, spoil the advanced work 
which is of such tremendous importance for our uni- 
versities, by introducing the competitive element in its 
extreme form. “J. N. D.’s’’ estimate of a possible 
500 candidates is very far below the mark. And what 
about the Indian candidates? Are we prepared to pro- 
vide secondary schocls throughout India that would 
enable the Indian boy to compete on equal terms with 
the English boyv, or are we to have a lower standard for 
the Indian bov? 

The solution offerea by the Commission would be 
bad for English education, and it is very doubtful 
whether it would be good for India. The examination 
proposed by Mr. Leathes’s Committee would be good 
for English education and would supply India with 
men of exceptional ability. It would show that in this 
matter certainly the good of the people of India and 
the good of the people of the United Kingdom are not 
incompatible. THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


The House of Education and its Work. 

THANK you for the friendly notice of ‘The House 
of Education and its Work” in the September number 
of THE ScHoot Woktp, a notice of which I enjoyed 
the good-natured raillery as much as the kindly appre- 
ciation. I read somewhere the other day that any fool 
who had thought upon a subjeet for twenty years 
would have something new and worth hearing to sav 
on that subject. With this saying by way of extenua- 
tion, may I be bold enough to claim that in fifty 
vears I have found out two or three, seemingly un- 
important, things about the behaviour of mind which 
make all the difference in the world to education? 
There is no credit, of course, in chancing upon what 
is there to be discovered, but is there not some dis- 
credit in going on as if no way had been ascertained 
of making the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake 
delightful and engrossing to children ? 

I know that my professional colleagues are 
voted, even as recklessly devoted, as the men at the 
front, but why waste labour on educational spade- 
work when there are a few principles the realisation 
of which affords results as striking, for example, as 
those yielded by the steam-plough in agriculture? 
Children narrate, say, some pages of the * Pilgrim's 
Progress” or of Seeley’s “Expansion of England" 
(according to age and status) after a single reading, 
and are able to write upon what thev have read with 
spirit and accuracy months later in the terminal exam- 
ination. The mistress of one primary school writes :—- 
“ During the last twelve months we have had no less 
than 123 visitors.” We had but this one primary 
school twelve months ago; now, thirty-four are doing 
the work, and many more are, I believe, about to 
begin. 

“Quite wonderful,” “amazing,” are the frequent 
comments of educational authorities on the children’s 
oral and written work, and the children themselves 
are so engrossed that the presence of visitors does not 
seem to disturb them. 
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Yes, “the programme is so full that revision 1s 
impossible,” and “the examinations are designed to 
give pupils an opportunity of telling what they Know © ; 
but then, they have read and know hundreds of pages 
out of, sav, a score of first-rate books, and the ques- 
tions are on any part of the term’s reading in each 
book. As for the very natural suggestions of “vain 
display,” or a “pedagogic artifice,” no answer occurs 
to me but to suggest a visit to some half-dozen schools 
in Bradford. 1 believe the spontaneousness of the 
children in these schools is very striking; failing this, 
we should be happy to send a tew sets of examination 
answers and the three pamphlets on “A Liberal Educa- 
tion,” issued for such purpose, to any teachers who 
are seriously interested.' There is an interesting 
article in the Nineteenth Century for April last, on 
“Courage in Education,” describing a visit to one of 
these schools, and another article by a Bradford school- 
master, dealing with the method as worked in his 
school, may shortly appear in the same Review, 

It is, alas! true that my “whole psychology runs 
counter to the current biological views”; but are 
these “current” views satisfactory? Does the drudgery 
of teachers and children produce adequate results? Of 
course there are clever children whom no one can 
hinder from learning or keep from books, but how does 
the average, or “backward,” child respond to his 
teacher's noble and devoted efforts? 

This question brings me to what vour contributor 
appears to regard as the crux of the situation.. 

~The personality of the teacher is, in fact, left out 
of count—surely a serious drawback to the whole idea.” 
As a matter of fact, teachers who adopt this scheme 
claim that it is “new life” to them, but were it not 
so, we do not offer any public functionary a field for 
the exercise of personality, but, rather, definite work 
in which personality may play as it finds occasion, 
Why, then, should teachers allow cant to be talked 
about their particular ‘personality’? ln fact, prac- 
tical teachers do not concern themselves about what 
is no doubt a notion invented by the newspapers. 
On the other hand, teachers with what is called an 
engaging, a fascinating, or a powerful personality are 
apt to take up too much room; their pupils are © good” 
and devoted, but have not due space for their develop- 
ment. . 

The choice of books, again, is only a question of 
division of labour; when the children of each class read 
quickly a good many books—say, that a hundred books 
are current in a school—it rarely happens that the much- 
occupied head or staff can give the necessary time to 
a selection of which every teacher knows the difficulty. 
Any teacher is, of course, at liberty to substitute a 
book of his own choice and to set his own examination 
questions on it. As for the authoritative attitude of 
which I am accused, I suppose | must say, mea culpa, 
but then it is the authority belonging to a fact, not 
to a person; one does not say “sugar is sweet” with 
diffidence. 

For the questions quoted, the labour and cost of 
printing must excuse us for not inserting, ‘* Discuss 
and confute (after the manner of Lecky), etc.” 

One more point -that people should be allowed to 
subscribe for the programmes and use them as thev 
think fit. Would it not be disastrous if a programme 
exacting the reading of hundreds of pages in a large 
number of books should fall into the hands of a 
teacher, however able, whose pupils were in the habit 
of preparing for an examination test by “ getting up” 
(we will not say cramming) the required matter? 

{ wish the “professional teacher" of secondary 


; ye Organising Secretary, P.N, E.U. Office, 2€ Victoria Street, London, 
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schools could be induced to try a method which m: 
a liberal education possible under the usual sc 
conditions; and that, probably, with no change w 
ever in the time-table as regards the time allotte 
what have been well called the ‘modern humanit 
CHARLOTTE M. Maso 

House of Education, Ambleside, October Ist. 


THERE are two or three points in Miss Mas 
interesting letter which call for reply. The invita 
to “go and see” is not alluring. What is to be 
ultimate fate of a school which has had 123 visi 
in -twelve months? Whatever is good in the | 
which is now being followed will inevitably be ru 
when the school is so rapidly becoming a show-p! 
Even schoolmistresses who put their literary | 
sciences at the disposal of the House of Educa 
with sufficient success to justify astonished admira 
in the onlooker will tend to forsake the interest: 
their pupils and seek rather to astonish the vis: 
And what of the children who are called on to ex! 
their prowess ? . ° 

Of course, if teachers were Civil servants (or 
votees of the founder of a new .\postolic success 
they would be regulated and prescribed for, and 
sonality would be out of place. At best thev w 
develop into “the gentlemanly official,’? who m 
Diana’s life unbearable. That is the tendency 
public functionaries, and it is precisely because Pa 
ment has wished to keep the functionary'’s spirit 
of the teaching profession that it has so far refrai 
from making them Civil servants. In recent ve 
moreover, the Board of Education has given the wi 
possible freedom to teachers of all grades in the h 
that individuals would put personality into their of 
Many will not, or cannot, do this, and for them 
Ambleside svilabuses mav be a wav of salvation. 
however, the salvation is thoroughgoing, the con 
will soon burst the bonds of the svilabus and w 
and think for themselves. 

Finally, the question at issue is not whether or 
good books should be provided in great numbers 
the children in the public elementary and secon! 
schools. If Miss Mason succeeds in convine 
[..E.A.s of this need, the gain will be great. ' 
issue lies in two questions : Who is to choose the bon 
and how are they to be used? The first point ! 
been dealt with, and the organised external exami 
tion system of the House of Education is, in many 
our eves, a condemnation of the second. . 

THe WRITER OF THE ARTICILF 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE 
CONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
By Prof. WALTER Ripman, M.A. 


“HE Committee on the Neglect of Science 
has issued a report for the year 1916-17, 
| the Council for Humanistic Studies a 
ot of its proceedings under the title 
ducation, Scientific and -Humane.” THE 
400L WORLD has dealt with the efforts of 
& bodies on several occasions, but the data 
plied in these reports make it desirable to 
rw the situation and to consider whether 
nething cannot be done to define the prob- 
1 more clearly. Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
uman of the Council for Humanistic 
dies, remarks in a prefatory note: “So far, 
‘unanimity arrived at relates to the prin- 
les, rather than the details, of secondary 
ication.” A perusal of the proceedings 
hms this view. So long as the represen- 
ves of science and of the classics are 
king generalities, there is a delightful 
diness to make courteous concessions. “It 
essential,” says the Conference of Human- 
£ Associations, “that any reorganisation of 
' educational system should make adequate 
osion for both humanistic and scientific 
ides” The Committee on the Neglect of 
‘ence states that its “essential object is to 
ure for the teaching of natural science a 
sition of no less importance, as an essential 
"ponent of a liberal education, than that 
uch is now held by the teaching of lan- 
“ves and history.” 
a: H get down to bedrock, it is obvious 
y i ave to deal with a struggle to give 
i science more importance in the “public 
fae which term is defined as “the schools 
ioe at the Headmasters’ Conference.” 
16 a letter to the Times (February 2nd, 
ae a i it clear that the signatories were 
ih i : these and were either satisfied 
aching ont of, the provision for the 
we ais in our system of State- 
* 226, VOL. 19.] 


| aided secondary schools. 


This rather 
limited outlook has had some curtous results. 
Thus Sir Frederic Kenyon maintains that “a 
sound elementary [t.e. “ secondary,’ to the age 
of sixteen] education ought to include for all 
a good grounding in languages and literature 
(ancient and modern), history, mathematics, 
and natural science.” The Committee on the 
Neglect of Science states its opinion that, “in 
fact, a good form-master should be able to 
teach boys both natural sciences and literary 
subjects.” a 

That neither the committee nor the council 
has viewed secondary education as a whole is 
clear, too, from the exclusion of women from 
their deliberations. They appear to be either 
satisfied with, or ignorant of, the state of 
things prevailing in our girls’ schools. Yet, 
if they had chosen to consider the type of girls’ 
school which, to some extent, corresponds with 
the “public schools,” they might have arrived 
at some interesting conclusions. — 

Whatever we may think about this self- 
imposed limitation, we cannot agree that the 
consideration of the curriculum can profitably 
be confined to the hundred boys’ schools 
represented at the Headmasters’ Conference. 
And, indeed, no such limitation appears in the 
resolutions adopted by the conference held 
between representatives of the council and the 
committee on December 8th, 1916. They are 
as follows: 


(1) That in all schools in which education is normally 
continued up to or beyond the age of sixteen, and in 
other schools so far as circumstances permit, the curri- 
culum up to about the age of sixteen should be general 
and not specialised, and that in this curriculum these 
five groups of subjects should be integrally represented : 

(i) Languages other than English. 

(ii) English and history. 

(iii) Mathematics. 

‘(iv) Natural sciences, including geography (it is 
understood that geography would also be taught in 
connection with history). | 

(v) Artistic and manual training. 


Q 


- somewhat disappointing. 
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The 
(2) That die representatives of the Council for 
Humanistic Studies be asked to collect the opinions 
of its constituent associations as to the proposal of 
the Neglect of Science Committee that the ratio of 
the five elements of a general education up to the age 
of sixteen, expressed in school periods devoted to them, 
be: Languages, 3; English and history, 3; mathe- 
matics, 2; natural sciences and geography, 3; artistic 
and manual training, 1. It is understood that 
the ratio extends over the whole curriculum, 
and is not Ne ESSATLY that of a single term or school 
year. 


The results of the reference to the five 
associations concerned were, on the whole, 
Only two made any 
tangible statements. The Historical Associa- 
tion demanded that three periods a week should 
be assigned to history, and the Modern Lan- 
guage Association expressed the opinion that 
not fewer than five periods a week should be 
given to a modern language in the first two 
years, and four periods after that, and that a 


second language should not be begun until 


two years after the first is begun. - 

On the other hand,, the Geographical 
Association is “opposed to laying down any 
definite apportionment of hours to subjects.” 
The committee of the English Association 
“came to the conclusion ‘that it did not come 
within its province to lay down any definite 
allocation of time for the various subjects.” 
The council of the Classical Association “con- 
siders it a grave mistake to attempt to bind 
educational authorities to a fixed allotment of 
school hours”; and it adds, rather unkindly, , 
that the grouping of subjects as given by the 
Neglect. of Science Committee is “unscientific.” 
It also “thinks it is not within its legitimate 
sphere of action to prepare time-tables or to 
prescribe allowances of hours, R with 


. regard to subjects not its own.’ 


+ 


t is surely clear that this attitude is alto- 
gether wrong. We are glad to see enthu- 


'siasm in the specialist teacher; we like him to 


be impressed with the importance of his 


Subject; we find it natural that he should trv 


to secure the most favourable conditions for 
teaching it. But, if his demands are unreason- 
able, he may become a serious nuisance. His 
demands are unreasonable when he has lost 
his sense of perspective, when he fails to recog- 
nise the claims of other subjects. We are fully 
within our rights if we ask the specialist, when 


telling us how much time should be given to 


his subject, to bear in mind that the boys do 
not learn his subject only. We have a right 
to say: “ Assuming that the education of boys 
up to sixteen should be- ‘general and not 
specialised, and that they are taught for thirty- 
six periods a week, what should they know of 
vour subject by the age of sixteen, and how | 
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much time is required in order that they n 
acquire that knowledge ? ii 

The specialist’s answer to that question \ 
be more or less helpful according as he d 
or does not take a reasonable view of the cu 
culum as a whole, which is just the very th 
that specialists seem so unwilling to do; ; 
until they learn to take a broader view we s! 
have, perhaps; “unanimity of principles,” 
this will remain without any practical adv 
tage if there is obstinate refusal to dis 
details. 

Leave the specialists to formulate t! 
demands in periods per week, without reg 
to the curriculum as a whole, add up 
periods they require, and the aggregate ` 
amount to fifty periods a week.’ The act 
school week contains from thirty to thirty. 
periods. You cannot pour three pints | 
a quart pot. 

The Neglect of Science Committee was act 
entirely reasonably i in putting forward a ter 
tive allocation of time to the various sch 
subjects. It will be profitable to compare 
scheme with that of Committee D (Curric 
and Methods in Secondary Schools) of 
Education Reform Council as printed on p. 
of “Education Reform.” (The perusal of t 
report would do many specialists a great c 
of good.) 


SCHEME OF COMMITTEE ON NEGLECT OF SCIEN 


Per: 

per we 

English and history .. T : 9 
Languages other than ‘English sue eae 9 
M athematics . ae 6 
Natural science, e. including geography See 9 
Artistic and manual training aie we F 
Total eee bae 36 


SCHEME OF COMMITTEE ON CURRICULA. 


Stage I. Stage Il. Stage III. T. 
About 10-12 ba 12-14 Pee 14-16 (six 
Scripture I ( 
English ... 6 4 lor 5) 4 Gi 5) 28 
Historyar ase eee 3 2 (or 3) 2 (or 3) 14) 
Geography ..e ... 3 (or 2) 2 2 I4. 
French . ; >i — 5 4 1 
Second foreign lan- 

guage or some 

alternative... ... — © — Hi 
Mathematics... 5 (or6) 5(or6) 5(or6) 30‘ 
Natural science ... 3 (or 2) 4 4 22 
Drawmg, including 

colour-work _... a: 2 2 1 
Vocal music and 

musical apprecia- 

Gon oss ae ss 2 2 2 r 
Handwork w Zorg) - 2 2 121) 
Physical training... 3 = 2 2 I 

Total 30 31(34) 35 (38) 


For purposes of classification (though n 
as a matter of teaching) we may divide 1 
; time given to geography between “Engl 
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jects” and “natural science.’’ Our totals, 
n, are, for the six years, omitting the 
wketed alternatives: — | 
English subjects ae ae hes 


49 
Other languages 28 
Mathematics 30 
Natural science sais bat 29 
Other subjects... sn z 56 


if we take the four years from twelve to 
een : 


English subjects 


28 
Other languages 28 
Mathematics 20 
Naturaj science site Cai 20 
Other subjects... sats . 36 


\ssuming that the Neglect of Science 
mmittee had in mind only the years twelve 
sixteen, and giving one geography period to 
aglish subjects” and the other to sciénce, 
get the following comparison of periods 
week : 


Neglect of Science Committee 


Committee on Curricula 
English subjects 10 7) 
Other languages | o} 19 7j14 
Mathematics 6 5} 
Natural science spt oe aad i 
Other subjects... 3 9 


tis interesting to observe that the propor- 
n of time given to humanistic and to 
entific subjects (19:14, 14:10) is almost the 
ne in these two schemes. There is a 
iceable difference, however, under the head- 
r of “other subjects.” To set aside only 
ee periods a week for “artistic and manual 
ining ” shows a grave neglect of essential 
nects; but, then, art and music and hand- 
ft were not represented at the conference. 
vsical instruction should also not have been 
t out of consideration, and Scripture 
mands at least one period in the week. In 
ny “public schools ” some of these subjects 
‘ outside the ordinary curriculum, being 
ated rather as hobbies; whether they then 
eive adequate attention from ‘every boy is, 
sav the least, doubtful. 
ncerned with “‘all schools in which education 
normally continued up to or bevond the age 
sixteen,” and in the great majority of these 
ne must be found in ordinary class hours 
' these “other subjects.” Ordinary class 
urs means, as a rule, seven periods a day on 
e days in the week, or four such days and 
© mornings with four periods each—that is, 
total of thirty-five or thirty-six periods (of 
‘ty to forty-five minutes). Probably this is 
much as can safely be expected of pupils of 
urteen to sixteen, if they are to have time 
f preparation, games, and leisure occupa- 
ns. For pupils of. twelve to fourteen it is 
question whether it is advantageous to have 
ore than thirty periods in the week. 

After what has been said it will be recognised 


We are, however, . 
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that, while the Neglect of Science Committee 
was quite right in asking the Humanistic 
Associations to express their views as to the 
time required in order to obtain a “general” 
knowledge of their respective subjects, it did 
not present the problem at all adequately, and 
this, to some extent, may explain the unsatis- 
factory nature of the answers received. 

The Classical Association suggests that 
associations representing various branches of 
knowledge might well indicate what particular 
portions of the subjects studied “should be 
included in the curricula of secondary schools, 
whether in their general or their more 
specialised stage.” The Geographical Asso- 
ciation “would prefer a statement of what 
should be expected of the average boy or girl 
at the age of sixteen.” Both associations object 
to expressing any views on the distribution of 
the available school time. Yet surely the 
degree of knowledge in any subject that can 
be expected of a boy of sixteen depends to no 
small extent on the amount of teaching he has 
received. If a boy is taught a subject during 
eight periods_a week, we may expect more of 
him than if he has four periods a week. A 
classical specialist may say: “This is the 
amount of Latin every boy of sixteen ought to 
know.” Are we not, then, bound to ask: “For 
how many periods a week and- for how many 
years must he have been taught Latin in order 
to reach this standard?” and when we have 
received an answer, we are compelled to ask a 
number of other questions, such as: “If he 
begins Latin at the time you suggest, how will 
this affect the teaching of French?” “If you 
require so many periods for Latin, what other 
subject are they to be taken from?” We may 
even ask whether every boy should be made 
to learn a second foreign language, and whether 
the second foreign language must necessarily 
be Latin. | 

‘We have purposely taken the subject of 
Latin because the place of languages other 
than English is really the problem at the root 
of all this struggle between representatives 
of the humanities and of natural science. - 
It is impossible to deny that in some 
of the “public schools,” including many of 
the most famous, the traditional veneration 
of the classics has made these bulk very largely | 
in the curriculum, and scientific subjects have 
been admitted in a grudging spirit. Special- 
ising in the classics has been the rule long 
before the age of sixteen was reached. The 
methods of language teaching have often been 
very unsound and wasteful; time has been 
wasted partly because the methods have been 
bad, and partly because there has been so much 
time to waste. During the last twenty years, 
however, real progress(has.been!made in this 


ee 
country in the theory and practice of language 
teaching; and in the light of this knowledge 
we are bound to reconsider the problems which 
languages should be taught, in what order, 
when, and how. 

Whereas English subjects, mathematics, and 
science rightly claim a place throughout the 
years up to sixteen—that is, as long as the 
education remains “general ”—foreign lan- 
guages are introduced one after the other. The 
problem, then, is so to adjust the curriculum 
that, while adequate time is allotted to these 
languages, there shall be no such encroach- 
ment on the time for any other essential sub- 
ject that the teaching of it ceases to secure that 
standard of knowledge which we regard as 
desirable in a general education up to the age 
of sixteen. i 

Associations of specialists often find some 
difficulty in expressing opinions as to methods 
of teaching because they include members of 
widely divergent views; there is a natural 
tendency to compromise. The collective wisdom 
of an association may consequently be inferior 
to that of some individual members, who can 
give expression to the fruits of their experience 
without reserve. It would, therefore, be very. 
valuable to have the views of specialists on 
some of the points indicated in this article: 

(1) Does the distribution of periods sug- 
gested by the Committee on Curricula (p. 402, 
ante) meet with your approval? If not, how 
would you amend it, bearing in mind that the 
aggregate of thirty-six periods per week should 
not be exceeded ? l 

(2) What knowledge of your subject should 
a boy of sixteen possess, after spending four 
years at an efficient secondary school, in which 
the time available for.your subject is as indi- 
cated in the scheme of the Committee on 
Curricula or in the amended form which you 
favour ? i 

The inquiry might well be extended to cover 
the. education of girls. In their case should 
there be any difference in the proportion of 
time given to humanistic and scientific 
(including mathematical) studies ? 

The movement for co-ordinating examina- 
tions initiated by the Board of Education 
renders it particularly important that we 
should establish what may be expected in the 
way of general education from boys and girls 
at the age of sixteen, when they take 
the first examination suggested in Circular 
849. Various examining bodies have pub- 


lished syllabuses and will set papers for | 


examinations of this standard. The Schoal 
Examinations Council will have to determine 
whtther there is equivalence of Standard, and 
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whether the standard is a.reasonable one. This — 


can scarcely be done in a satisfactory way 
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unless we ascertain what is the minimum kn 
ledge (t.e. that which justifies a pass) to 
expected in each subject, and that, as I k 
endeavoured to.show, is closely bound up v 
the time available for each subject in a w 
balanced curriculum, 


—_ _ aes ————____ -- 


HOW TO WRITE WITH THE LE 
HAND. 
By P. B. Barvarp, M.A., D.Lit. 


II.—THE CHARACTERISTICS OF LEFT-HANI 
| SCRIPT. 
ET us examine a few specimens of writ 
done with the left hand and‘ comfy 
them with those done with the right. The! 
example (Fig. 3) is supplied by my fri 
Mr. Benchara Branford, the author of “Ja 
and Vesta,” who began learning to write w 
his left hand nearly three years ago owing 
severe and long-continued neuritis in his 
arm. He now does nearly all his writing v 
his left hand, as the neuritis returns if 
makes much use of his right. Specimen M 
exemplifies the pace at which he writes wl] 
he wishes to make a permanent record reada 
years later; No. 2, the, pace for tempor 
notes. His pace for letter-writing is so 
where between the two, but nearer the seci 
than the first. | 
It will be observed that the general trenc 
the lines in both the right-handed and the | 
handed script is in the direction which ' 
shown in the last article to be the most fa 
—the forward slope in one case, and the ba 
ward slope in the other. Mr. Branford . 
evidently been accustomed to make much 
of his wrist and elbow as hinges for the mo 
ments involved, and, as is readily conceiva 
of a man whrose thought processes are exc 
tionally rapid, has paid scant attention to th 
hooks and curves which depend in the m 
upon the delicate co-ordination of fn: 
muscles. k 
The second prominent characteristic of } 
Branford’s left-handed writing is the frequ 
omission of the coupling lines. Compar 
No. 2 with No. 4, we find that, whereas in ! 
right-handed script all the letters in ev 
word but one are joined, and in two instan 
even the words are linked up, in the le 
handed script there is only one unbroken wo 
—and that a word of only two letters. 
Another noticeable feature is a tender 
towards a simplification of the forms o! & 
letters, so that some of them appear t0 
printed rather than written cursively. 
Mr. Branford tells me that these two la 
features are the deliberate result of his bel 
in the superiority, in united speed, legibilit 


- and ease, of>writing’ allied to printing rath 
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in to the modern cursive and continuous | question of joining the letters does not present 


le. 

{ now one of the two scripts be looked at in 
nirror or viewed through the back of -the 
re and compared with the other, it will be 
nd that, in spite of the differences I have 
nioned, there remains a fundamental 
arity of type. ` 

us is the case of a man, naturally right- 
ided, who has, by force of circumstances, 
n compelled to write with the left hand. 
: now come to a different kind of case—that 
a congenitally left-handed man who has 
n trained to write with the right hand only. 
tthis example (Fig. 4) I am indebted to the 
rtesv and kindness of Mr. George Clausen, 


oe En & ASAN SREY 
Sa SD SS) NX Nu - 


ie Srword ' SX Vi 
à ar NG & S Awww OG s 


CNSO & Smag. 


ON IRSA o: (Swe ENN Awe \ 7 
> a ” alien g whet) da 
: - 2a 
Ay hu fy bk. “hawt h Manh 


Lf. VI] 


es 
“a, 
. i 


ae fi ten) 


Fic. 3.—Mr. Benchara Branford's handwriting. 


A. I had submitted to him a specimen of 
joined lettering—-sometimes called “manu- 
‘pt writing” or “print writing ’’—which is 
oming increasingly popular in our schools, 
d the passage reproduced in Fig. 4 is an 
erpt from his letter of reply. Mr. Clausen 
s: “I am naturally left-handed, but I do 
t write with the left hand, or do other ordi- 
"v things. One is taught to use the right; 
t although I can to some extent use the 
ht hand in drawing, I could not be kept 
musing my left hand: therefore I have it 
more perfect control. But, were I to lose 
| think I could make shift to some extent 
th my right.” It will be seen by examining 
n Clausen’s left-handed script that the 


| 


| 


to him much difficulty. This is what one would 
naturally expect of an artist the fingers of 
whose left hand are not only congenitally pre- 
disposed towards the acquisition of skilled 
acts, but have also been highly trained in the 
manipulation of the pencil and the brush. For 
the coupling lines lie in what I have demon- 
strated to be an awkward, or indeed impossible, 
direction for wrist or elbow movements: they 
must be made, if made at all, by movements 
either of the whole arm or of the fingers. The 
other important characteristic of left-handed 
writing—the tendency to avoid the forward 
slope—is clearly present. 

We have dealt with the two possible cases of 
adult left-handed writing, one in which the 


‘naturally unskilful hand was used, and the 


other in which the naturally skilful was used. 
Among school children only one type of case 
is likely to arise, that of the naturally left- 
handed. I know of no school where ambidex- 
terity is taught—where normal children are 
required to write with the right and left hand 
interchangeably. The left-handed writers are 
always sinistrals. One occasionally comes 


Jle aupeeste) frun 1) uniti Such gor 
uclu Poil ov) bul 1 Pow fase, 
This 15 gral Stedt ba Corset ttion e 
detena hir à attin vi the, at hamad 
j Fic. 4.—Mr. George Clausen's handwriting. 
across a child with a paralvsed right arm, and 
in this case it is impossible to discover his 
natural handedness: it is assumed that he is 
left-handed. But all left-handed children do 
not write with the left hand. Some have ill- 
advisedly been trained to use the right hand 
only, and have never used the left; but the 
majority seem to be able to write fairly well 
with either hand. Some use the right when 
under observation, and the left when nobody 
is looking at them; others have had so much 
practice with the right that they now use that 
hand for preference. Thus one finds a large 
varietv of grades ranging from unidexterity to 
ambidexterity. Strict ambidexteritv is rare. 
When it does appear—when the pupil writes 
with equal facility with both hands—the scripts 
produced are almost indistinguishable. There 
is always a resemblance between a child’s left- 
handed script and his right-handed script; 
when the speed of production is the same the 
resemblance becomes almost absolute. The 
example reproduced in Fig. 5 is one of several 
which I might have given to illustrate the fact. 
It is probable that the left hand gets the lead 
in forming the stvle, for one rarely finds ` 
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among bi-manual writers a tendency -to adopt 
a forward slope with either hand. This identity 
of character in handwriting is apparently of 
wide significance, since there is reason to 
believe that with whatever part of the person 
one writes—whether with the fingers, the 
toes, the teeth, or the elbow—the results show 
well-defined marks of individuality: they are 
all in a sense the same writing. 

School children who write with the left hand, 
whether they are bi-manual or uni-manual 
writers, present certain common character- 
istics. Asa rule they write a little slower and 
a little worse than the dextrals, or right-handed. 
They affect either the vertical or the back-hand 
style. They generally ignore the distinction 
between the thick and the thin lines caused by 
a difference in pressure on the pen. It is 
extremely difficult so to imitate right-handed 
script with the left hand as to get the thick and 
thin strokes in the right place; for whether the 
thick stroke 1s produced by pressure or by the 
mere breadth of the pen-point the angle at 
which the pen is naturally held precludes 
identity in the distribution of thick and thin. 
But, although difficult, it is not impossible. I 


Margery Aluna ‘Lume I mune f 
Yus w wita wuk ugt hand 


l SEN 
agag ung dm 24% muntu 


Fic. 5.—A left-handed schoolgiri's handwriting. 


have seen a young girl hold the pen in the left 
hand so that the holder points beyond the 
right shoulder, and thus produce, with fair 
facility, the main characteristics of right- 
handed script. But the positian was strained 
and unnatural, and the training laborious; and, 
after all, was it worth while? It struck one as 
being little more than a miracle of contortion. 
To escape the thick-and-thin difficulty the 
pupil sometimes writes with the back of the 
‘pen and thus secures a uniform thickness—or 
rather thinness. | 
In order to avoid the smudging and the 
obscuring of the part already written various 
devices are adopted by the left-handed writer. 
Of all I have witnessed the most bizarre was 
that adopted by a boy who wrote with his 
' hand resting on the paper above the script 


and his pen pointing away from his face, so` 


that the writing was done between his hand 
and his body. The usual plan is to twist the 
hand so that the palm is parallel to the plane 
of the paper and the pen pointing to the face 
—a position which requires the two bones of 
the fore-arm to cross each other instead of 
remaining parallel, and must be regarded as 
unnatural and undesirable. | 

The passage of the left hand across the page 
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from left to right proceeds with a pecu 
jerky movement which contrasts with 

smoother movement of the right hand. Wh 
ever a horizontal line has to be made by a} 


‚handed writer (such as in crossing the “t, 


punctuating with a dash) it is almost inv 
ably made from right to left. l 
And now I come to the most curious i 


most characteristic feature of left-han 
writing—its tendency to become mir 
writing. The following extract from | 


Clausen’s letter explains it :— 


There is, however, a peculiarity in handwri 
arising, I fancy, from some sympathy between 
muscles, or the nerves, of each hand, which I tt 
might prove useful to those of our soldiers who ł 
lost the right hand. I do not think it is gener 
known, and possibly it would not come readily 
everybody, but it is this: If you write with the 
hand in reverse you will find that the writing, 
being seen in a mirror, or through the paper, has 
same peculiarities as one’s ordinary hand; and, if 
can “let oneself go,” and write with the left h 
instinctively, it is not so difficult, If one thinks at 
it one generally goes a little wrong. [D enclose 
a specimen of this. I’ve written the same vers 
both sides of the paper, one with the right hand 
the other with the left, and if vou hold it to the li 
you'll see they’re pretty much the sarne. One h 
is written as quickly as the other. 1 hgve nm 
practised this, but found it out by chance. 


The specimen referred to is given in Fig 

This curious phenomenon, which is y 
known to physiologists and psychologists, | 
given rise to speculations respecting 
relationship between the two halves oi ! 
brain. The salient facts are few and cle 
When young children begin to print tl 
often tend to reverse such letters as “s,” “I 
and .“d,? and sometimes in writing th 
reverse the order of the letters in a sm 
word, such as “no”; but this is a casual laf 
due apparently to defective visualisation. 
differs essentially from mirror-writing, wh 
is always written from right to left. With r 
exceptions it is done by left-handed pec} 
only and with the left hand only: 
occasional occurrence is fairly common amu! 
children; it resembles in every detail the su 
ject’s right-handed script; and it is written! 
feel: and not by sight. This last feature 
important. The subject does not at first rec? 
nise the word as he writes it down; nor © 
he without some practice read it until he i 
reversed it in a mirror. His muscles seem! 
tell him as he writes whether he is making t 
correct movements. It is clear, therefore, th 
the phenomenon is motor rather than vsvé 
In fact, if the reader will try it for himself! 
will find that reverse writing with the left ha" 
is fairly easy from the first, and that he can “ 
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ust as easily with his eyes shut as he can ! of his right hand any sort of curve, and at the 


h his eyes open; or, indeed, more easily, for 
view of the script as 1t emerges from the pen 
a peculiarly confusing effect. Its unfamiliar 
ect disconcerts one: it looks all wrong. 
iting is Originally acquired by imitating seen 
ms; or, to put it into psychological terms, 


| 


| 


s controlled by a visual series. The learner : 


tates certain shapes presented to him : his 
rk is a kind of drawing. But if it stopped 
re—if the visual control were the onl} can- 
I-no progress would be made: the writer 
uld write no better at the hundredth attempt 
nat the first. In fact, another series of 
tiences—the motor series—the sense and 
ot movement—gradually supplements, even 
[dues not supplant, the visual series. The 


haw, Welut pur Luglaud | 
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Fi. 6.—Mirror writing by Mr. Clausen. 


e of the practised writer is almost solely 
xerned in seeing that the writing is 
aght: it scarcely concerns itself at all with 
: shape of the individual letters or even the 
vidual words. The complex writing habit 
s become embedded in the brain, nerves, and 
les which guide and regulate the move- 
‘nts of the pen. 

The motor basis of mirror-writing is again 
tated by the significant fact that the 
*ntaneous form of it is not a primary, but a 
ondary, performance. The left hand cannot 
it until the right hand has first learnt its 
“nterpart. It is only when the right hand 
S formed and fixed a motor habit that the 
‘nster takes place from right to left. That 
“Te are sympathetic movements of the right 
‘left hand there can be little doubt. Let the 


i 


i 
i 


“der try to produce in the air with the finger — 


‘reverse movements. 


same time a similar curve with the left hand. 
He will find that reverse movements are quite 
easy, while parallel movements are difficult. 
The natural movements are symmetrical, but 
not identical; the forms are analogous, but the 
directions are reversed. 

It is an established physiological fact that 
the right hand is controlled by the left cerebral 
hemisphere, and the left hand by the right 
cerebral hemisphere; and it is almost equally 
certain that handedness is primarily a brain 
fact, not a hand fact, although, of course, the 
two organs are intimately connected and react 
on each other. It is the fact that one of the hemi- 
spheres is natively more educable than the other 
that makes a person unidextrous. Is the physio- 
logical result produced by learning to write 
with the right hand limited to the left hemi- 
sphere? Apparently it is not: it seems to give 
rise in some measure to a sort of symmetrical 
development of the other hemisphere. In other 
words, while training the control centres of 
the right hand we are also to a certain extent 
training the control centres of the left hand; 
but to the production, ‘not of identical, but of 
We shall, in a later 
article, discuss the advisability of availing our- 
selves of this stored-up power. 

(To be continued.) 


EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
KINEMATOGRAPH.! 


By H. O. Hare, M.A. aa 
Oundle School. 


HE report of the Kinema Commission 

' of Inquiry instituted by the National 
Council of Public Morals, published at the 
end of July, deals, in four sections and a 
summary, with the moral and social, the 
educational, the hygienic, and the commercial 
aspects of the kinema. Not every part of. 
the report is of professional interest, but the 
experience of a number of inspectors, direc- 
tors of education, medical officers, and repre- 
sentative teachers is given in detail; and 
though these authorities are by no means 
agreed, yet their evidence, on balance, is full 
of encouragement and suggestion. i 

The difħculties and objections brought 
forward were chiefly as follows :— 

(1) Kinema conditions are often far from 
hygienic. Ventilation is inadequate, while 
the glare and flicker, the rapidity of motion, 
and the concentration of visual attention 
promote eye-strain. 

(2) It is affirmed that the first condition of 
education is mental effort, and that the dilu- 


1 t‘ The Cinema: Its Present Position and Future Possibilities.” xaii+ 
372 pp. (Wiliams and Norgate.) 105. 6d. 
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tion and peptonisation of the material pre- 
sented’ render the child more difhcult to 
instruct in other ways. 

- (3) The children have little appetite for 
educational films. The main interest is out- 
side their school curriculum, and the residuum 
of information 1s small. 

- (4) The cost is out of proportion to the 
results obtained. Various makers, especially 
Messrs. Pathé Frères, have -devoted much 
time and money to the production of scientific 
.and educational films, but at a considerable 
financial loss. i 

The hygienic difficulties do not seem verv 
formidable. It is obvious that ventilation can 
be forthcoming. It was pointed out bv the 
ophthalmic expert who “was examined that 
glare can be greatly reduced by the moderate 
illumination of all parts of the hall. Flicker 
depends upon the quality of the film and the 
control of the movement. A technical con- 
dition of this kind .is sure of continuous 
improvement. The rate of motion is entirely 
under control and can easily be made equal 
to the natural. 
attention is harmless, provided it is inter- 
mittent and not unduly prolonged. Finally, 
eye-strain is minimised if the child is seated 
not fewer than 20 ft. from the screen. 

The second objection vanishes under a true 
conception of the educational use of the film. 
The kinematograph should be, first of all, an 
instrument of inquiry. The control of the 
time-factor permits of the ahalysis of mechani- 
cal and biological movement; and it cannot be 
doubted that a free use of this method will 
add much to our knowledge, and set many 
_new problems before us. The ordinary 
camera will do this in some measure. For 
example, why does an electric lamp survive 
the passage of a bullet through it for a 
measurable period of time? . The field is very 
wide and many inquiries will suggest them- 
selves to teachers of natural science. All that 
we lack is time, patience, and the labour of an 
army of observers—hodmen of science they 
have been called—with the collation of their 
results. Again,‘the skill of craftsmen is fasci- 
nating to watch. What is it but a succession 
of ordered movements which have become 
almost involuntary by use, but of which each 
has an intention? The analysis of such move- 
ments could not fail to be illuminating. Metal- 
working, glass-blowing, wood-carving, plough- 
ing, scything, milking, anv highly skilled 
manual operation, would repay examination. 
It is impossible to milk on the principle that 
great Strength returns the pennv. There must 
be a definite sequence of hand, arm, and fin- 
ger movements which have without doubt not 
only a mechanical, but also a physiological, 
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significance, and the facts cannot be in 
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ment for history, economics, 


preted until they are forthcoming. Ther 
plenty of scope for mental effort in s 
inquiries, always with the purpose not onl 
getting information, but also of explana: 
and improvement in method. In the g 
days to come, when every school has a dep 
mathemat 
pure science, engineering, biology, agri 


ture, music, and art, as well as for pure lett 


amd when the dominant note is not accu 


_ lation, but inquiry, we cannot doubt that 


kinematograph camera and the film will | 
acceptance as honourable as the- blackbc 


‘and the burette. 


Such an employment of the camera : 
film would remove the third objection. © 
cannot be surprised that the so-called edi 
tional film does not compete in interest y 


humorous or sensational stories during he 


-.— 


which are supposed to belong to recrear 
On the other hand, there is no doubt | 
those witnesses were right who held that w 
the film is used for purposes of summary, a 
still slides have been shown and the sub 
has been duly expounded by the teacher, 
residuum is enlarged by the improvement 
method. Is the residuum, then, always s 
factory, even when the work is on lines m 
respectable by antiquity and directed bv 
most skilful teachers? Recent fiction, if 
may believe it (which God forbid), teaches 
with copious detail and weighty foreword t 
the residuum of five years at a great board! 
school is principally indolence, blasphe: 
cunning, and vice. It would seem that 
change of method could do no harm. Itn 


be believed that it would do some good. 


A similar criticism of the moral film is m 
persuasive. It is inevitable that, after wa! 
ing a long narrative of ‘ingenious crime z 
suffering virtue, memory should retain `: 
feats of the villain rather than the brief c 


-clusion in which wickedness is confounded 4 


right prevails. The child recognises that 1 
is merely a sop to convention, and, moreov 


. it does not accord too well with his own obs 


—— e m 


vation. He has perhaps seen his father stri 
his mother in anger a heavy blow. She retr 
whimpering and snarling to a corner or tot 
other side of a table. There was no irruption 
detectives, district visitors, and constab! 
wearing the hard felt hat and swing! 
truncheon which are the unmistakable deco! 
tions of the American police. There was! 
apology and no touching reconciliation. Wit 
out doubt film stories, like any others, can t 
adjusted to the level of the child’s unde! 
standing, and can be made wholesome in the 


« 


general intention; but they can have Jit 


' value as the channel of moral instruction. 
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rhe dithculty of cost is always with us. 
long as education committees vote trivial 
xs for the upkeep of the natural science 
"x of schools in their charge, and cut down 
most modest requests for chemicals, etc., 
60 or 70 per cent., the kinematograph may 
|! seem to belong to the millennium. 

[he remedy is to be found partly in re- 
amsation. The country is spattered over 
h small schools which are doing the best 
rk that is possible with the resources under 
ir control, and of these the most valuable 
the energy and devotion of their teachers. 


ta number of these schools are redundant 


imight be amalgamated. The pooling of 
it fees,, grants, and minute endowments 
uld make some provision for the improve- 
“w of material, and would be alone an 
ance in the right direction. ‘Moreover, the 
nange of films between schools under the 
ar authoritv, the formation of film libraries 
cducation officers, and the like would reduce 
: cost very greatly. Still more effective 
uld be the spread of the conviction that 
ication on right lines is reproductive, that 
: sowing is inevitably followed by the har- 
t, and that public instruction, boundless in 
sticity and scope, is as worthy of public 
port as public order or public health. 


See eee 


ROPOSED SALARY SCALES FOR 
LONDON SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By Arex. Bapes, B.A. 

airman of the Salaries Sub-Committee, I.A.A.M. 
DHE Education Committee of the London 
County Council is to be congratulated 
: its prompt and comprehensive grasp cf 
> principles underlying the new supple- 
‘lary grants. For some time a well- 


isked uneasiness with regard to education, 


S permeated the general public, end 
nly, but surely, the man in the street has 
me to realise that in the teaching profes- 
n, as in all other branches of life, one can- 
t get the goods without adequate payment. 
üs 18 an elementary business proposition 
d applies not merely to London, but also 
‘the whole country. Unfortunately, a per- 
al of the scales that have appeared through- 
it the country as a result of the new grants 
lows that the majority of the authorities have 
aused neither the importance of education nor 
¢ real purpose of the supplementary grants. 
London, on the other hand, has ever been 
undful of the connection between efficiency 
ad remuneration, and, within the limits of 
$ resources, it possessed a scale which in the 
at constituted the one bright spot in the 
wintry. With the additional funds at its 
"posal the Education Committee has lost no 
me in proposing a scheme for its secondary 
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schools which, although not attaining the 
ideal of the First Class Civil Service hinted 
at by Mr. Fisher, does, nevertheless, ensure 
an equitable disbursement of the money. By ` 
dating the proposed scheme back to January, 
1917, the committee adopts the principle that 
a substantial part of the grant for 1916-17 
shall be allocated to teachers who have worked 
during that year. Many provincial authori- 
ties might note this point. 
The old scales were :— 
(a) MEN. 
(i) Higher: Initial, 45150; annual increment, 4,10; 
maximum, £300, and 4,350 in special cases. 
(ii) Lower: Initial, 4150; annual increment, 48; 
maximum, £230. 
(b) WOMEN. 
(i) Higher: Initial, 45120; annual increment, £10; 
maximum, £220, and 4,250 in special cases. 
(ii) Lower: Initial, 4,120; annual increment, #.6; 
maximum, £180. 


The proposed new scales are :— 3 
(a) MeN. 

(i) Higher: Initial, 4150; annual increment, 4:15 
to £300, and then by annual increments of 4,10 to 
£400; further to £450 in special cases. 

(ii) Lower: Initial, 4150; annual increment, 410; 
maximum, £300. 

(b) Women. 


(i) Higher: Initial, 4120; annual increment, £10; 
maximum, 4,270, and in special cases to £,300. 

(ii) Lower: Initial, £120; annual increment, £8 
to £216, and then to £220. 


The initial salaries are very rightly left 
untouched, and the committee is to be com- 
mended for its foresight in endeavouring to 
make teaching a real profession instead of a 
trap for the unwary by the bait of a high 
commencing salary with comparatively small 
advance. 

With regard to the men’s higher scale, it- 
is doubtful if the maximum efhciency can be 
secured by the bigger increment at the begin- 
ning of a teacher’s career. The unanimous 
opinion of the teachers themselves is that the 
contrary is the case. With future teachers, 
probably the two systems will work out fairly 
equally, but present teachers are obviously at 
a disadvantage under the proposed scheme. 

The committee, in common with most 
authorities, does not accept the principle of 
equal pay for men and women. In view of 
the laws of supp!y and demand, coupled with 
the fact that, as a general rule, the responsi- 
bilities of men are greater than those of 
women, the*position of the committee seems 
quite logical. 

The committee has followed Lancashire in 
treating qualified art teachers in the same way 
as other teachers—a tardy recognition of an 
obviously just principle. 

The universal adoption of another excellent 
principle would removera’glaring) defect in our 
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present system. In most secondary schools the 
difference between the salary of the headmaster 
and those of the assistants is out of all sane pro- 
portion. The committee’s proposals will mean 
that the scale for headmasters begins where that 
of the assistant-masters ends, which is as it 
should be. 

By far the most important of the prin- 
ciples adopted in the proposed scheme is the 
recognition of service in approved secondary 
schools other than those of the Council. Up 
to the present, half only of previous service 
has been recognised. There will still be limits 
to the application of the practice, but the adop- 
tion of the principle will undoubtedly form a 
great landmark on the road towards the ideal 
of a national system of transfer without loss of 
status, salary, and pension rights. 

The London teachers, while welcoming the 
establishment of the proposed scale, found the 
present financial pressure so heavy that they 
were compelled to urge an immediate grant 
to meet the increased cost of living. Their 
thanks are due to Mr. Liversidge, who 
moved and carried through the committee 
the payment of a temporary additional incre- 
ment for the present year. This, with the 
dating back mentioned above, will, if 
approved, provide something immediate to 
meet extra expenses. 

The proposals mark a great advance in the 
educational progress not merely of London, 
but also of the whole nation. The Education 
Committee, and in particular Messrs. Cobb 
and Liversidge, together with the Education 
Officer, are to be congratulated on their per- 
formance of the task set them by Mr. Fisher. 

In view of the fact that a Departmental Com- 
mittee is at present considering the principles 
governing salaries in secondary schools, the 
proposals of the London Education Committee 
are undoubtedly of great ‘importance and 
come at an opportune “moment, because they 
not only deal with some of the principles 
which the committee will consider, but also 
give a decided lead with actual figures at a 
time when a great number of scales are in the 
melting-pot. Whatever may be the findings 
of the Departmental Committee, sooner or 
later the country will be compelled in its own 
interests to.establish a scheme of fairly uni- 
form salaries, and it is well that London is 
setting an example which the other authorities 

could follow with advantage. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that the result of the deliberations 
of the Departmental Committee, together with 
the practical lead given by London, will have 
the effect of raising salaries in the” provinces, 
so that, when the time is ripe, there will be no 
serious obstacle to a national standardisation of 
salaries in secondary schools. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
THE TRAINING OF THE TEACHER. 


By Jane E. Wis, B.D., S.Th. 
County School for Girls, Gravesend. 


HE nature and quality of the relig 

instruction given in our schools t 

been discussed ad nauseam. We are w: 

of the questions and controversies that ł 

grown up around it. Who is to teach? VW 

is to be taught? How is the work te 
tested? \ 

Yet. there is one point that has | 
strangely overlooked—the efficient and sc 
arly training of the teacher. We find it st 
by a committee which has spent three y 
in considering the subject that religious edi 
tion is “imperilled by a rapid decline in 
number of . qualified religious instruc 
among the teachers.’’ This, indeed, app 
directly to the elementary schools. There | 
a grave indictment. But the charge may 
brought with equal, if not greater, intensity 
regard to our secondary schools, and th 
more especially to which we look for the st 
ing of our elementary schools. 

For religious instruction is the one sub. 
on the curriculum in which adequate : 
thorough knowledge of the matter taught 
not a sine qua non. No one would dream 
volunteering to-teach geography, or scier 
or history “with the very small amount 
trained and systematic scholarship which 
accepted in the case of those giving such tea 
ing. Too frequently the question is, not “C 
you teach Holy Scripture?” nor “Are v 
qualified to do so?” but “Will you teach it 

This is the case as regards not only int 
lectual equipment, but also the perso 
standard of devotion. This paper assum 
however, that the teaching of Holy -Scripti 
ought not to be committed to any but spt 
ually minded persons with a definite religio 
belief, and goes on to contend for that sow 
learning which will enable them truly ai 
honestly to" ive a reason for the hope that. 
in them.’? Wide reading and a grip of g 
subject as a whole and of its bearing on, al 
relation to, other branches of knowledge 
alone enable this to be done. It is a plea 
the presence on the staff of one member 
has made religious instruction a special st 
in the same way as others have done in scie 
or modern languages. 

For what is needed is that definite 
complete training and knowledge which 
be acquired only by thorough and far-reachi 
study of the subject in all its bearings a 
ramifications. This cannot be obtained 
spasmodic and unsystematised reading or 
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king use of schemes and lesson outlines 
wn up by someone else (what a confession 
incompetence in any other subject !). Nor 
1 it be acquired on the “‘form.system,’’ in 
ih the form master or mistress teaches 
ipture to one form only very often with 
relation to what goes before or after. The 
ration Term, like’ other holiday courses, 1s 
minating to thought, raises the standard, 
i inspires future effort, but it cannot be a 
stitute for that academic study which alone 
give mastery in a subject..  ”’ 

arst, there should be an adequate know- 
ze of the languages in which the Sacred 
nks were written, and specially of Greek. 
ll in New Testament Greek is not difficult 
acquire, and the difference ‘this aptitude 
xes in reading the New Testament is enor- 
us. Moreover, without it, it is impossible 
abtain any thorough understanding of the 
elopments of Early Church history. 

‘ur there are two great lacune in the biblical 
1 religious knowledge of most of us: (a) of 
period between the Testaments, a period 
the utmost importance, since its history 
lains the rise of the Jewish religion 
t with in the Gospels; and (b) of the period 
ween the close of the Acts of the Apostles 
ithe introduction of Christianity into Great 
tain. The history of the first five centuries 
the Christian Church is of incredible 
ment for the knowledge of the development 
Church government and doctrine. We may 
dently affirm that not a problem or diff- 
tv has since presented itself which in one 
ise or another was not met with during that 
nod. And for both (a) and (b) a knowledge 
Greek is of prime value. 

The usefulness of some acquaintance with 
‘brew is too often overlooked—incalculable 
realising the genius of the Old Testament. 
deed, we may compare the position with that 
teaching the manners, customs, and litera- 
‘eof Rome without being able to read Latin. 
rh a position is almost unthinkable.. But 
it not nearly paralleled in the case of those 
10 teach the Bible with no knowledge of the 
cent languages ? ! 

Secondly, Max Miiller has affirmed that he 
10 only knows his own religion knows none. 
‘ery teacher of Holy Scripture should have 
me knowledge of the great non-Christian 
ivious systems, of the religions of primitive 
‘oples, and of religious growth and develop- 
en. This knowledge is obtained in some 
tt from the study of the Old Testament, but 
“re are needed also the illustration and en- 
tement obtained from the study of other 
hyions. Above all is such study necessary 
Tus as citizens of the British Empire, and 
this gime when those of so many different 
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religions and beliefs are fighting with us under 
the same flag and for’the same cause. 

Lastly, there Should be some training in 
mental and moral philosophy, In addition to 
the reading in logic, psychology, and ethics, 
which form part of the professional training 
of the teacher and are of special value 
in this context, there should be a course 
in the chief philosophic thought-systems, with 
immediate reference to their bearing on 
religion. This does not mean that these sub- 
jects will be even mentioned in our classrooms. 
Certainly moral instruction is inseparably 
bound up with religious, for a religious teach- 
ing apart from its practice would be valueless. 
But neither, as a rule, is Gothic or Old French 
taught in our classrooms, except in the senior 
forms of the largest schools; yet they are 
part of the mental equipment of the teacher of 
English or French. The insistent question 
for the teacher of religion is “ What is truth ? ” 
and nothing should be omitted which shall 
cause him to be less ready for his task than 
his fellow who is teaching history or modern 
languages. 

The course of study here mapped ont can 
be undertaken only by the specialist. To 
many the idea of a specialist in religious 
instruction is repugnant. 

It is objected that such a requirement is 
pedantic. Pedantic it need not be. For what 
we want is instruction in the doctrines and 
practice of religion, not in the history of the 
kings of Israel and Judah, or in a dreary cata- 
logue of the places visited by St. Paul—good 
as such information may be in its proper place. 


f 


Yet this is what many teachers are obliged to 


fall back on, because they do not know what 
else to do. Lessons are given on “Bible 
manners and customs’’ or on “outlines of 
Scripture history,” or incidents are selected 
on which to base a moral, all of, which are 
“that other which should not be left undone.” 

It is also maintained that it is essentially in 
the Scripture lesson that the form mistress 
finds the readiest way to the hearts of her 
pupils. Her class is in the most receptive 
mood, and this is her special moment for in- 
fluencing it. To take it from her would 
lessen her influence. Here is a point that may 
be queried. The influence obtained by any 
mistress depends on her personality, not neces- 
sarily on her subject. This system also not 
infrequently means that the period which 
should be devoted to the Scripture lesson 
is used for form-work or for giving moral 
“pi-jaws”’ on sins of omission and com- 
mission. 

Further, it is objected that religious teaching 
stands on a different level because religion is 
the affair of everyone. ( All. have received re- 
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ligious instruction, and presumably, unless 
they object, are qualified* to give it. l 

The fallacy here is more difficult. Certainly 
religion is the affair of all who profess it, as 
regards its practice. But all are not necessarily 
qualified to teach it. 

In this context another difficulty presents 
itself—the need for economy. Specialists are 
required in the so-called secular subjects on 
account of the exigencies of public examina- 
tions and school inspections. And though we 
mav deprecate it in theory, we all know that 
in practice subjects offered for examination 
tend to crowd out others in the curriculum, 
and must necessarily be most considered 
in staffing. This is especially the case in the 
smaller schools, where a specialist cannot be 
appointed for each subject. 

Indeed, the question of, most importance at 
the moment, and particularly in the secondary 
schools, 1s not so much that as to denomina- 
tional versus undenominational teaching, 
pressing and important though this may be. 
The most important points are that an ade- 
quate place should be found on the time-table 
for religious instruction, two periods a week 
being the minimum; and, as I have tried to 
show, that we should demand a standard of 
knowledge and efficiency in the teacher at 
least not lower than that required in other 
subjects. 

Such special knowledge is most adequately 
provided by a university degree. The Uni- 
versity of London has been the pioneer, but 
most universities now open their theological 
courses to women as to men. The London 


pass degree in theology (which must be taken. 


before honours can be attempted in a theo- 
logical subject) includes Greek, Hebrew, 
Church history, Christian doctrine, and philo- 
sophy of religion as its compulsory subjects, 
while a sixth must be selected from Christian 
ethics, comparative religions, and patristic 
studies. In the intermediate examination 
classical Latin and Greek and mental and 
moral philosophy are required. ' 

For the Archbishop’s diploma in theology 
Hebrew is not compulsory, but a high stand- 
ard of Greek is expected. Five subjects must 
be taken, and the standard is that of a univer- 
sity degree, 

Certificates of lesser standing are issued for 
proficiency in religious knowledge by the 
University of London and the Cambridge 
Syndicate. Though in no way comparable 
with a degree, they are valuable, and might be 
taken, at some cost of time and energy, by 
those already engaged in teaching. 

It is far better that religious instruction 
should be given bv an adequately trained 
member of the staff than by anyone coming 
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in from outside. And so far as girls’ scho 
are concerned, it is preferable that such instr 
tion should normally be given by women. 

Formidable as the subjects for a «í 
gree in theology sound, the amount of re: 
ing is no more than that required by t 
teacher of any other subject in the curri 
lum. Surely no less should be asked of thx 
giving religious teaching when its far-reachi 
influence on life and conduct is weighed a 
considered. For the specialist in religic 
instruction, what is demanded for a pass deg) 
should be the minimum. Such qualificatic 
can be gained bv those already engaged 
teaching. Of course, this is not an easy pa 
and involves much hard work and thou 
and much burning of the midnight oil. E 
in view of the fact that there is at present lit 
demand for the specialist per se, perhaps 
cannot expect such courses to be taken in qu 


the same wav as students turn- to oil 
branches. Yet the value of such work 
enormous. Is it too much to ask that 


one hand those in authority should gradua 
raise the standard of qualification required 
those engaged in teaching religion in t 
schools, and that on the other t 
teachers, though at great sacrifice of time a 
leisure, should endeavour to improve th 
mental equipment, resting content with nothi 
less than the level they maintain in ott 
subjects? Much struggle and sacrifice dou! 
less; but here surely, in view of its Surpassi 
importance, we may re-echo the aphorism 
Plato: xaXov yap Tò aOXov Kat 4 éXTris peyan 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


R. H. G. ABEL, headmaster of Bar 
staple Grammar School, has be 
appointed headmaster of the Central Found 
tion School, Cowper Street, London, E.C., 
succession to Mr. W. H. Wagstaff, who h: 
retired after fourteen years’ service. Mr. Ab 
was educated at St. Olave’s School, Sout! 
wark, and Christ’s College, Cambridge. H 
was senior classical master at Wakefe 
School from:1899 to 1910, when he becar 
headmaster of Barnstaple School. 
* * * 


Miss C. E. RiGG is, as we announced la: 
July,- retiring at Christmas from the pes 


‘tion of headmistress of the Mary Datchelc 


School for Girls, Camberwell, a positio: 
which she has held for forty-one years—th: 
is, from the foundation of the school :1 
January, 1877. Mary Datchelor died in 172 
and left considerable property, part of th 
income from which was used to found thr 
school. The Clothworkers’ Company took ! 
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‘ter in 1894. The present managers of the 
‘thool include representatives of London 
hiversity, the London County Council, and 
ome Borough Council. When the 
“thool was opened under Miss Rigg’s direc- 
pn there were only thirty girls. In two years 
fe numbers rose to more than 200, and new 
 tildings were necessary; to these buildings 
‘thers have been added, and the school now 
tovides accommodation for some 500 girls. 


y 
b 


* s+ k 


Tue following resolution was passed by the 
ancil of the Girls’ Public Day-School 
-ust after the death of Miss Mary Gurney, 
'$which we referred last month: 


The council desires to place on record its profound 
mse of the irreparable loss to the Trust and to the 
- wse of women’s and girls’ education in the death of 

fiss Mary Gurney. She was one of the founders of 

b Girls’ Public Day-School Company {now ‘the 

rust), and for forty-five years she made its schools 
. X chief care of a most strenuous and devoted life. 

he recognition, now general, but long in coming, 
mt girls, no léss than boys, are entitled, both in 


wir own and in the national interest, to the best and 


wst thorough intellectual, as well as moral, training 
hat can be given is largely due to the faith, the 
athusiasm, and the untiring efforts of a few able 
men who were in advance of their time, and of 
thom Mary Gurney was among the chief. No one 
ud a higher standard of education or a truer vision 
Í what education means, and her ideals were thought 
Xi, nor would she ever compromise them. 

Her great ability and the force of her personality, 
oether with her thorough knowledge both of the 
'xħools and of the business of the Trust, made her, 
trough a long course of years, probably the most 
nfuential member of the council, and it always relied 
on her wisdom, - 

But in paying homage to Miss Gurney’s great char- 
ater and services the members of the council would 
xish to add a warm tribute of affection. She was in 
‘uth one of the most lovable of women. Her beau- 
uiul and entirely unselfish nature, her unfailing sym- 
pathy, and a wonderful tenderness, rare in so forceful 
4 character, made it impossible for those who knew 
n not to love her, and among the mistresses of our 
shools, as among her colleagues, all hearts went out 


i her. Her death leaves a blank that can never be 
is But she died full of years and honour. She 


‘0 course of fulfilment, and her work lives after her. 
* * a 


ne death is announced of Miss H. M. 
Sheet headmistress of Notting Hill High 
“ - Miss Jones began her educational work 
ee a school in Guernsey. In 1873 she 
: London as head of the Notting Hill 

ae chool, which was the second school 
ate by the Girls’ Public Day-School 

+ The success of the school was very 
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lived to see her hopes and ideals for women well | 
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great, thanks to the character, influence, and 
enthusiasm for the higher education of women 
of its headmistress. Miss Jones was one of 
the earliest members of the Association of 
Headmistresses, founded by Miss Buss in 
1874, and was its president in the years 1897 
and 1898. She also gave evidence on behalf of 
the a$sociation before the Royal Commission 
on Secondary Education, and took great 
interest in the training of teachers. 
* * -# 

Mr. T. A. WRIGHT was buried at Sandown, 
Isle of Wight, on October 19th. Education in 
the island is the poorer. Since the passing of 


‘the Education Act of 1902 Mr. Wright had 


taken an active part in the administration of 
local education. It was largely due to his - 
influence that the then satisfactory scale of 
salaries for teachers in the secondary school 
of the island was adopted. Mr. Wright was a 


‘travelled and intellectual man, who took a 


broad and intelligent view of the problems of 
the day. 
» * #8 
MR. STEPHEN CORNISH is now retiring from 
the living that he has held since he gave up 
the headmastership of Walton Lodge in 1896. 
Walton Lodge was one of the best-known 
preparatory schools. It was distinctly a 
Church school, and the religious atmosphere 
was real, simple, and natural. Among many 
well-known men who attended the school in 
the earlier days of its popularity were Lord 
Bath, Lord Beauchamp, Sir Charles Hob- 
house, Bishop Norris, and Mgr. Hugh Benson. 
A correspondent writes to the Times of Mr. 
Cornish :—“ Everyone who knows him speaks 
of him by his Christian name. That alone will 
show the kind of personal attraction that he 
has exercised. Full of human sympathy, he is 
one of the ever young.” | 
‘2 k * 


Mr. W. A. NEWSOME, editor of the A.M.A. 
since 1910, has been compelled to relinquish 


-his work for our contemporary owing to a 


breakdown in health. Mr. Newsome has 
systematically overworked fdr many years. He 
has taken a leading part in the work of the 
Assistant-masters’ Association for some 
twenty-five vears, and during the past three 
years he has, in addition to his other work, 
been acting as headmaster of the Stationers’ 
School, Hornsey. 
* ë * * 

“Dr. Evan SMALL has been appointed 
secretary of the Joint Scholarships Board in 
succession to Mr. H. Bendall, once head- 
master of Blackheath School and for many 
years secretary of the Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion. Unfortunately, Dr. Small’s health has 
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prevented his taking up his duties. Dr. Small | THE Assistant-masters’ Association has ni 


is a native of Nottingham and received his 
early education at Nottingham High School. 
After the passing of the Education Act of 1902 
he became the Director of Education for 
Derbyshire. 


* * * 


THE Rev. E. F. M. McCartny, for many 
years connected with the King Edward’s 
Foundation at Birmingham, died on Novem- 
ber 4th at the advanced age of seventy-nine. 
His first scholastic appointment was that of 
mathematical master at King Edward’s School, 
Norwich. While holding that appointment 
he was ordained deacon, and in the following 
year priest, by the Bishop of Norwich. In 
1864 he went as a master to Bedford Grammar 
School, and in 1866 to Birmingham as second 
master of King Edward’s School. During the 
remainder of his life he had been employed in 
educational work in the city. In 1878 he 
became headmaster of the Middle School, and 
in 1882 headmaster of the Five Ways Gram- 


' mar School. Mr. McCarthy was a member of 


the Birmingham School Board in 1875, and 
remained a member until the board was 
abolished ın 1902. Mr. McCarthy’s work has 
left a S ES on the boys of Bir- 
mingham. He possessed the power of getting 
the best work out of the boys with a minimum 
of effort, and a maximum of good order with a 
minimum of punishment. 


* *# * 


THE President of the Board of Education 
has strengthened the Departmental Com- 
mittee which is inquiring into the principles 
which should determine the fixing of salaries 
for teachers of secondary and technical schools 
by the appointment of the Rev. C. J. Smith, 
headmaster of the Latymer Upper School, 

Hammersmith. This appointment will give 
-= great satisfaction to the heads of secondary 
schools throughout the kingdom, who know 
and appreciate the sound common-sense of the 


new member. 
: * * * 


Miss EDITH BURRAS, now second-mistress 
of the Manchester High School, has been 
appointed headmistress of the new school 
which the Bournemouth Education Committee 
is establishing in January. Until its new 
building can be erected after the war, the 
school is to be housed in the excellent build- 
ings of the Technical School of the town. Miss 
Burras is a modern language specialist, with 
the Oxford qualification, and was a Founders’ 
‘scholar of the Royal Holloway College. She 
. has been an energetic member of the committee 
of the Modern Language Association.’ 


elected its chairman for 1918. Its choice h 
fallen upon Mr. S. A. Birks, who has í 
many years done a great deal of hard wo 
for the association. Mr. Birks is an assistal 
master of the County School, ‘Sutton, Surre 
an appointment he has held since 1gor. 

* * * 


Last month I recorded, the death of Lie 
Arthur Walsh. Fortunately, I made 
mistake; this ofhicer’s father tells me tt 
though his son was wounded on Septemt 
2oth he is quite well again, and is, moreovt 
now Acting-Captain Walsh. I am glad 
be able to offer double congratulations to n 
correspondent and to his son. 

| ONLOOKER. 
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‘CONSIDERED SUGGESTIONS FOI 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


PROS AND CONS. 


I. 

HE memoranda put forth by bodies co 
cerned with education summarisi! 
their policy are so numerous that most of | 
can scarcely keep count of them, much le 
digest them. Excerpts from some sevente 
recent expressions of opinion, arranged und 
heads and presented with notes from M 
Fisher’s Bill and other sources, may i 

terest readers of THE SCHOOL WORLD. 

In the hope of promoting: peace, poin 
have been selected showing our unhapf 
divisions rather than those on which all of | 
are agreed. Du choc des opinions jaillit | 
lumière. There is no hope for educatio 
until political quarrels yield to the benefit « 
the children. . 

The reports fall naturally intos thre 
groups :— 

(1) Those of purely professional bodie: 
whose members see more of the results of th 
present educational system than outsiders, an 
whose suggested remedies vary as much a 
theirs. 

(2) Those of officials, whose one idea i 
organisation. “Uniformity must tire at last 
though it is a uniformity of excellence,” sai 
Johnson. | 

(3) Those of educationists and association: 
such as the W.E.A., whose views must be re 
spected, even if they are contrary to logic. 

It is not necessary to say anything her 
about the Bill. Every excerpt is a direct o 
indirect comment on it. The success of th 
Bill depends upon the supply of teachers re 
quired to carry out its provisions. On this poini 
criticism will be found under the heading 
“Teachers ” (xviii). Finally, nothing will put 
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ır educational machinery in order until some- 
ye arises who will break down Nehushtan 
d rear a Structure from the tower of prepara- 
rv education to the fenced cities of the 
\iversities. Now is the appointed time. 
‘here is the prophet? 


Our extracts, as a rule copied verbatim, in, 


b or three cases condensed, have ‘been 
xen from the following sources :— 


1) Assistant - masters’ Association. `" Educational 
me.” (LA.A.M.) ’ 

nı Board'of Education Report. 
(;) Civil Service Examinations Report. (C.S.Exx.) 
4) Directors and Secretaries for Education. * To- 
ids an Education Policy.’? (Assoc. of D. and S.) 

3) Domestic Subjects, Memorandum of Teachers of. 


lem. T. of D. Sub.) 


(Brd. of Ed.) 


+; Education Committees. Report of Executive. 
a. C. Assoc.) 

+} Education Officers’ Association Policy. (Assoc. 
i. Offs.) 


i) Education Reform Council Report. (Ed. R.C.R.) 
ist Mr. Fisher’s Bill. (F.’s Bill.) 

io) Headmasters’ Association. “Educational 
hey” (LA.H.M.) | 

ftn Headmistresses’ Conference. (Hd. Mistr.) i 
(12) British Science Guild. * National Education.” 
SG.) 

13) Teachers’ Registration Council. ‘‘ Resolutions.” 
RC.) | 
lig} Technical 
A) 

it) The Round Table (June). 
tien.” (R.T.) 

16) University of London. “Memorandum.” (Univ. 
' Lond.) 

7) Workers’ Educational Association. (W.E.A.) 


The memoranda are referred to in brackets’ 
"der the abbreviated titles, and have been 
ralvsed under the headings given below :— 
(") Administration ; (ii) character training; (iii) chil- 
‘en under school age ; (iv) Civil Service examinations; 
| continuation schools; (vi) curriculum; (vii) educa- 
‘on in schools; (viii) examinations; (ix) finance; (x) 
“atral; (xi) governing bodies; (xii) health, care of; 
wn) inspection; (xiv) L.E.A.s; (xv) organisation of 
theals (xvi) scholarships; (xvii) secondary schools; 
Tul) teachers : training, salary; (xix) teaching; (xx) 
“versity education. 


Institutions Association. (Assoc. 


“ Education of the 


(i) ADMINISTRATION. 

| (a) Central. 

Rel national!’ system of education should be ad- 
x oie by a Council of Commissioners, consisting 
a a in teaching or in organising education 
_ sUCational finance, nominated by the T.R.C. and 
ae sional, technical, industrial, and commercial 
` a presided over by+a Minister of Education of 
, tt rank, with a Permanent Secretary, both of 


y 0 ° ° s 
r a Hi have experience in the work of education. 


( wot 
2) The Minister of Education should be placed on a 
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‘level in position and salary with the principal officers 
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of State. . . . The Board of Education should be in a 
position to secure the co-ordination of the work of the 
L.E.A.s. (3) We should, however, regard with grave 
misgiving any readjustment of financial responsibilities 
which would tend to estatlish teachers in the status 
of Civil servants. (I.A.H.M.) 

(4) The State should be directly responsible for the 
provision of salaries and pensions of teachers. 
(1.A.A.M.) 

(5) For the purpose of co-ordinating the activities of 
L.E.A.s with those of the universities and institutions 
for higher education, the country should be divided 
into educational provinces, the areas of which should 
be larger than those of the L.E.A.s (Ed. R.C.R.) 


The reports of the associations of officials 
are silent on the point of provincial councils. 
Naturally a body does not wish for any ex- 
ternal co-ordinating authority. ` Pride, of 
place is always self-sufficing; it would rather 
wreck the Bill than yield a point. 


(b) Local. 


(1) That each L.E.A. be required to submit to the 


Board of Education a complete scheme of education 
for its area, together with estimates of the cost. 
(W.E.A.) l 

(2) It shall be the duty of the council of every county 


and ¢ounty borough to submit to the Board of Educa- . 


tion, when required, schemes showing the mode in 
which their duties and powers under the Education 
Acts are to be performed and exercised. .-. . An 
authority for Part iii. shall make arrangements for 


co-operation with Part ii. authorities in respect of the - 
supply and training of teachers and submit schemes | 


when required. (F.’s Bill.) E 

(3) The country should be divided into provinces, 
each centring round a university, controlled by a pro- 
vincial council presided over by a member of the 
Council of Commissioners. On these provincial coun- 


cils the teaching profession and representatives of local 


interests should halve the seats. (I.A.A.M.) 
(4) The present L.E.A.s are timid in the face of 
ratepayers; the smaller ones especially lack acquaint- 


ance, and sympathy with the need for educational pro- ` 


gress. . . . We are of opinion that a system of pro- 


. 8 oe . e 
vincial councils for education, divorced from other local- 


interests, would place education in an inferior position 
and alienate public sympathy. (I.4.H.M.) 
(5) The Board of Education may provide by scheme 


for the establishment and incorporation of provincial — 


associations for such areas as the Board may direct. 
(F.’s Bill.) 

(6) The Free Libraries and Museums Acts should 
be suitably extended to county areas and should be 
administered by county education committees. (Assoc. 
of D. and S., and Assoc. Ed. Offs.) 

- (7) I am not proposing to supersede or to revolu- 
tionise the educational settlement of 1902. ... The 
Bill assumes that the business of carrying on the edu- 
cational work of this country will continue to be en- 
trusted to the authorities on whom it was devolved 
by that Act. We do not even propose, except with 
special Parliamentary sanction, to merge the non- 
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county boroughs and urban districts into the counties. 
. . . | am not proposing to deal with the scholarship 
system, the training college, or librarits. (Mr. Fisher 
in the House of Commons.) 


It may be that the nation will require a 
more definite settlement of. the question of 
provincial councils and insist on none at all, 
or on a scheme decided by Parliament. Since 
the public has learnt how public ofhces work, 
it distrusts departmental preference of form 
to cause, and of time-serving to efficiency. 
As a result of experience, departmental 
creation of provincial associations will prob- 
ably be opposed and rejected, possibly in 
_ favour of statutory councils. 

_ Even the Times, speaking of a Government 
department recently, said: “Its motive seems 
to be at least as often the convenience of the 
department as the safety of the realm.” 

The Board of Education, it is said, has 
lately been trying to force school governors to 
submit their appointments to it for confirma- 
tion. i 

(ii) CHARACTER TRAINING. 

(1) Seventy-two authorities out of 107 favour such a 
course of physical training for boys in elementary 
schools as would be an advantage to them later, on 
‘joining cadet corps or similar corps. (Ed. C. Assoc.) 

(2) That no drills of a military nature be permitted. 

That education in such schools should contain ample 
provision for physical well-being, including organised 
games and school meals. (W.E.A.) 

(3) Time should be provided in the school curriculum 
for military training. (I.A.H.M.) 

(4) While the work of the classroom affords much 
opportunity of developing individual character .. . the 
development of a corporate school fife is an essential 
part of the training for the wider life of the com- 
munity. Senior boys must be taught to accept respon- 
sibility and to control and lead others. It is of the 
utmost importance that all children should receive a 
sound religious training, both at home and at school. 
(1.A.H.M.) | 

(5) The Bible should be used in the teaching both 
of literature and morals. Valuable aids to moral 
training are to be found in discussion, debate, and 
various forms of self-government. Every possible 
means should be employed for bringing the school into 
direct touch with life. (1.A.A.M.) 

(6) Part ii. and Part iii. authorities may, with the 
approval of the Board of Education, make arrange- 
ments to supply or maintain or aid holiday or school 
camps, physical-training centres, school baths and 
swimming baths. (F.’s Bill.) 

(7) It is well to quote a few remarks (Ed. R.C.R.) on 
character training: ‘‘We must admit certain dangers 
in the present attitude of unconditional acceptance of 
the place of games ‘in our education. The results 
which arise from the tendencies referred to below often 
counteract the real benefits which, but for them, might 
be realised: (i) The publicity with which athletic suc- 
cess is surrounded. .. . (ii) Excessive stimulation of 
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the competitive sentiment. . . . (iii) The danger th: 
owing to over-organisation and excessive training, t 
recreative element in school games should disappe:: 


If the nation takes to mothering games s 
will surely turn out a stepmother at the jo 
Further, there is far too much stress laid « 
the washing of cups and platters, to t 
neglect, by the Bill, of weightier matters. 


(iii) CHILDREN UNDER ScHoot AGE. 

(1) Provision for the care of children under schu 
age should be increased through the instruction 
parents in the conditions affecting the healthy develc 
ment of infants and the establishment of nurse 
centres and crèches where needed. (1.A.H.M.) 

(2) Supported by the Assoc. of Hd. Mistr. 

(3) Nursery schools for all children between two ai 
six, whose parents may wish them to attend, a 
demanded by the W.E.A. 

(4) Children under five should be taught in nurse 
schools or as a section of the infants at the option | 
the L.E.A. (Assoc. of D. and S.) 

(5) I propose to encourage the establishment | 
nursery schools for children under five, and, when tł 
supply of these admits, to empower L.E.A.s to rai: 
the age.for elementary education to begin at si: 
(Mr. Fisher.) 

(6) That we reaffirm our belief that the provision « 
nursery schools should be compulsory upon the loc: 
education authorities. (W.E.A., N.W. Branch. Resi 
lutions on the Bill.) 


(iv) Crvi SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, , 

(1) Competitive examinations for First Divisio 

clerks should be so modified that an adequate propo: 
tion of those appointed must have had mathematic 
or scientific training. (Univ. of Lond.) 
, (2) That Government examinations, if not direc: 
on the subjects of the Service, should include suci 
science subjects and syllabuses as to give science can 
didates an equal chance with literary students. (Assoc 
T.I.) 

(3) It is a matter of urgent necessity that the C.S 
examinations should be remodelled and brought int 
organic relation with the education of the country. 
(.A.H.M.) l 

(4) A viva voce test is proposed and certain altera- 
tions suggested that give opportunities to students of 
the newer universities. The committee points out that 
faith in competitive examinations is not what it was 
twenty years ago. (C.S.Exx.) 


When- we read in the report of the com- 
mittee: “The viva voce examination should 
be a test, by means of questions and con- 
versation on matters of general interest, of 
the candidate’s alertness, intelligence, and in- 
tellectual outlook, his personal qualities oi 
mind and mental equipment,” we feel that 
before long an entirely new form of examina- 
tion will arise and scatter the old memory- 
testing inquiries as a working party caught 
by a “tank.” 
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(v) CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

| Part-time education should continue (from four- 

) until the age of at least seventeen, in the day- 

, for an average of three half-days per week or an 

vaient period per annum. (Ed. R.C.R.) 

| The number of hours to be devoted to it should 

minimum of eight hours a week (320 in a year) 

cg working hours. (Assoc. of D. and S.) 

) Continued education should be for not fewer than 

t hours a week. (Assoc. T.I.) 

} Not fewer. than nine hours in each week. 

RC.) 

! Twelve hours a week for forty weeks. (I1-A.H.M.) 

) Not fewer than twenty hours of daylight in each 

k. (Hd. Mistr.) 

j The total, hours of labour and schooling should 

exceed forty-eight a week. (Assoc. Ed. Offs.) 

) Not fewer than twenty hours a week, including 

time spent in games and meals, with maximum 

aenty-five working hours weekly. (W.E.A.) 

) Attendance at a continuation school, between 

m. and 7 p.m., must be for 320 hours in each year, 

eicht hours weekly for forty weeks. (F.’s Bill.) 

o) Further, we offer our uncompromising opposition 

any attempt to secure the recognition of works’ 

ls as places of continuation education within the 

ning of the Bill. (W.E.A., N.W. Branch. Reso- 

ons on the Bill.) 


The diversity of opinion as to the time to 
devoted to -work in continuation schools 
remarkable. While many will consider 
suticient the eight allowed by the Bill, 
st people will regard the demand of the 
admistresses for twenty hours weekly as 
cessive, and will lock more favourably on 
+ demand of the W.E.A. and prefer their 
zgested length of working hours to that of 
: Assoc, Ed. Offs., even though backed by 
e Assoc. of D. and S. 


(vi) CURRICULUM. 
1) The function of educational administration is to 
“ide opportunity. The function of the school is to 
‘dop a sense of obligation to the community and to 
ier individual aptitude. (T.R.C.) 
2) The aim of education should be to secure the 
althy physical, mental; and moral development of the 
id, so that he will take his place in the community 
an efficient citizen. ’ (I.A.A.M.) 
3) “The ultimate aims of a national system of edu- 
son should be to train men-and women for the 
‘ancement of the State.” (“Compulsory Cont. 
hools in Germany,” Brd. of Ed. pamphlet 18, p. 23.) 
4) Physical education should include drill and in- 
uction in physiology and hygiene. Schools should 
‘under medical supervision. In mental and moral 
ucation greater attention should be paid to the needs 
the average boy than at present. After the age of 
urteen the pupil’s appreciation of ‘the rights and 
“es of a citizen should be developed. (1.A.A.M.) 
';) The teaching of natural science (including physics 
id chemistry) should be compulsory in secondary 
‘tools, for boys as well as for girls. (Univ. of Lond.) 
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(6) A place for physical training should be found in 
the school time-table. . . . One of the most serious 
dangers to secondary education lies in the overcrowding 
of the time-table through the conflicting demands of an 
ever-increasing number of subjects. (f.A.H.M.) 

(7) That in each large centre of population there 
shall be at least one school giving preliminary prepara- 
tion for a commercial career. (Assoc. T.I.) 

(8) Special technical day-schools, in accordance with 
local needs, should be established in industrial céntres 
for boys and girls between thirteen and sixteen years 
of age who wish to enter the technical (including 
engineering, chemical, and artistic) industries at the 
age of sixteen. (Univ. of Lond.) 

(9) That no definite vocational bias be introduced 
in schools before the age of sixteen. (W.E.A., N.W. 
Branch. Resolutions on the Bill.) . 

(10) It is understood that the necessary arrangements 
will be made in all cases for religious and moral 
instruction. In all schools there should be great atten- 
tion to English, spoken and written. (Ed. R.C.R.) 


In support of the second part of this last 
extract it is only necessary to quote from the 
programme of educational reform put forth by 
one body whose resolutions appear in other 
parts of this paper: “That the examinations 
of the Civil Service should include such 
science subjects and syllabuses, and should 
be so marked as will give the student with a 
scientific training an equal chance with a stu- 
dent who has had a literary training.” 

As regards the other suggestions, all, except 
No. 10, come short in this particular: they 
offer nothing that will train the young in the 
principles of truth and honesty. Throughout 
the country lying and cheating and stealing 
are far too prevalent school vices—and that 
not in low-class schools alone. 


(vii) EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 

(1) That which occupies the mind enters into the con- 
duct, just as that which is near the heart invades the 
intelligence, and what enters into conduct fashions fate. 
It is not safe in educating citizens to think of, nothing 
but industrial and commercial success and to forget 
morality. (R.T.) 

(2) Elementary education is the broad base on which 
a true system of all higher-education must rest. It 
will profit us little to raise the apex of our education 
so long as the broad base is unsound. 

Manual work and exercises involving initiative (such 
as drawing, manuai work for boys, and domestic sub- 
jects for girls) should be a prominent’ feature of the 
curriculum throughout the school. From twelve to 
fourteen years of age, while continuing the general 
education of children, the curriculum should contain 
provision for subjects of a practical ‘‘ vocational ™ char- 
acter without any specialisation. (B.S.G.) 

(3) In all schools instruction should, where possible, 
be given by practical or experimental methods, and the 
scientific method of the laboratory and the workshop 
should be employed, so far as possible, in the ordinary 
classroom. (B.S.G.) 
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It is not clear what is meant. There are 
‘some six million elementary-school children, 
about a quarter of a million secondary-school 
children, and a few thousand university pupils. 
Is all land fit for growing wheat? Are all 
climates alike? Do all races: possess the same 
characteristics ? Then why impose uniformity 
on our family of mankind? Unless the elemen- 
tary-school child with talents is placed in a 
secondary school at an early age, leaving his 
slower mates to their suitable training, he will 
never receive teaching able to develop “the 
physical, intellectual, moral, and artistic 
qualities inherent in his nature,’’ and to place 
him “afoot and light-hearted on the open road 
to the university.” Both there and in the 
world he must be equipped to face competitors 
whose preparation has begun at the earliest 
age. “The great majority of the voung 
people after leaving the elementary schools 
have to go to work for a living.” 
They require a system from the first, and it 
must be a good one, but the great thing is to 
select children fitted for a prolonged educa- 
tional course and to see that they get it. An 
elementary education extends to fourteen 
years of age, a higher from before ten to over 
twenty. A building of ten stories or more 
cannot be raised on a foundation scarcely 
strong enough to carry one of four. 


(4) There is much to be done in the direction of dis- 
criminating the lines of development suitable for town 
and country, and for districts which derive a special 
character from the predominance of particular indus- 
tries and occupations; and this bears upon the organ- 
isation of all education, but especially upon that part 
of it which immediately succeeds the elementary stage. 


(A.H.M) - 


But it must be remembered that an endowed 
grammar school in a village may not’ have a 
single potential farmer in it, while a town 
school may not produce more than five or six 
pupils at a time intending to follow the same 
calling. A distinctive agricultural, technical, 
or commercial bias can be logically given only 
to special schools, which are not expected to 
provide education for all comers and are, in 
fact, non-local schools. | 
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(viii) EXAMINATIONS. 

(1) All examinations should be based on curricula, 
not vice versa. All examiners should have had coh. 
siderable experience of teaching in secondary schools. 
(1.A.A.M.) 

(2) Professional bodies as well as universities should 
agree to accept, without further educational tests, 
students who through inspection and through examina- 
tion can be certified to have reached an approved 
standard. ... ! Acting teachers should be adequately 
represented on examining bodies. . .. The school's 
estimate of the work of individuals should be taken 
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into account: for the awarding of certific 
(I.A.H.M.) 

(3) The work of education cannot be effectively 
without a reduction in the number of examina 
which mav be taken in schools. (Hd. Mistr.) 

(4) However enforced, compulsory subjects shou 
reduced to the barest minimum of acquirements n 
sary for the conduct of life. If compulsory Gree 
inadvisable, compulsory science or compulsory m: 
matics is equally to be deprecated. (Ed. R.C.R.) 

(5) A system of school certificates should be es 
lished for children who complete satisfactorily the 
course (1) of an elementary school, or (2) of a re 
nised, approved, secondary school. 

The certificates should be based not only upon ex 
inations, but also upon reports by the teachers a 


the ability of the pupils. (B.S.G.) 


It is as difficult to make a nation scienti 
by legislation as it is to make it sober. Mı 
may be done by wise guides, but less will 


done by forcing science on everyone than 


encouraging those who take to it naturallv 

There are naturally defects in the Bill: « 
concerns teachers and will be dealt with p 
sently; another has to do with examinatio 
Until there are only three examinations 
lowed to be held, managed by the State—\ 
(1) labour certificate at fourteen, (2) intern 
diate certificate at sixteen, (3) senior certitic: 
at eighteen—attempts at edučational refo 
cannot but fail. 

(See the comments of the report of the Ci 
Service Examination Commission, § iv, abov 


(ix) FINANCE. 

(1) Grants should be given as a proportion of | 
L.E.A.s* net expenditure, the proportion to be determir 
by the Board, but in no case to be less than 50 4 
cent.; there should also be an adjusting grant to m 
the case of necessitous or heavily rated areas. (.\s% 
of D. and S.) 

(2) That each L.E.A. should be required to levy 
rate for education of one shilling in the pound or su 
lesser sum as may entirely meet the cost of educati 
within its area. That of all approved expenditure į 
yond the amount yielded by the fixed rate, 75 per ced 
should be contributed by the Imperial Exchequ 
(Assoc. Ed. Offs.) 

(3) That 75 per cent. of the total cost of all ed 
tion approved by the Board of Education be met 
the National Exchequer, and that the Board be 
powered to reduce the grant where (certain conditi 
are not carried out)... 

That special grants must be paid to populous 2 
of low rateable value. (W.E.A.) 

(4) For the existing system of grants for educ? 
should be substituted a grant-in-aid based on appre 
expenditure and having regard to the necessity of 
area. (Ed. R.C.R.) 

(5) No area with a population of fewer than 50. 
should, as a rule, be recognised as the area of a sep3 
L.E.A. (Ed. R.C.R.) 

(6) The cost of pensions, apart from the contributi 
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-achers, should be borne by the National Exchequer. 
HLM.) : ‘ 

) The establishment of a satisfactory pensions 
-me for teachers in secondary, technical, and other 
sals at present outside the State scheme of pensions 
<< be left to a separate measure. (Mr. Fisher in the 
use of Commons.) 

©)“ Thirdly (said Mr. Fisher), we provide in the 
for the consolidation of all grants made for elemen- 
‘ education. It has long been recognised that a 
k area grani made to the L.E.A.s in respect of 
educational system is more satisfactory than 
number of different grants allocated on the 
is of particular schools and particular subjects of 
iwity.’* 

3) We liberate the county authority from the limita- 
1 of the twopenny rate. (Mr. Fisher in the House 
Commons.) | 


[his question of rates is far too much in 
dence. <A Part ii. authority joins a Part iii. 
thority in taking over a secondary school. 
hen settling the age of admission each 
tuority tries to jockey the other; efficiency 
s no say in the matter.. Part iii. authorities 
sh to keep as many children out of the 
mentary schools, for which they pay, as 
ssible, and so desire a low entrance age 
‘ secondary schools. Part ii. authorities, 
uch maintain the latter, urge a high age 
entry to save money. In either case the 
tion pays and the children may lose. It is 
t right that the advantage of the children 
ould be sacrificed by such conflicts. 


(x) GENERAL. 


1) Adequate facilities and liberal financial aid should 
provided for scientific and industrial research in 
vanced technical institutions‘ and universities. 
soc. of D. and S.} 

2) The efficient development of higher technolọgical 
uation demands organisation so as to provide for 
e diferent requirements and conditions of (1) the 
‘ure leaders in industry and invention; (2) workmen, 
emen, and apprentices who are already engaged in 
istry; (3) boys between the ages of about fourteen 
d sixteen who intend to enter upon industrial work 
about the age of sixteen. (B.S.G.) 

'3) This conference affirms that the object of educa- 
tal reform is not attained until a broad highway 
established from the elementary school to the uni- 
nity. (W.E.A.) 

í The association desires to place on record its 
proval of Mr. Fisher’s recognition of the claim of 
£ individual upon the State for a complete provision 
educational opportunity. (Hd. Mistr.) 

5) The industrial workers do not want education in 
‘cer that they may become better technical workmen 
ad earn higher wages; they do not want it in order 
‘at they may rise out of their own class. ‘They want 
because they know that in the treasures of the mind 
ey can find an aid to good citizenship, a source of 
-Te enjoyment, and a refuge. from the necessary hard- 
"ps of their life. (Mr. Fisher in the House.) 
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Compare with this the following extract 
from the Times :—“[This] does not seem to 
be consistent with the fact that there are still 
108 secondary schools, enjoying the higher 
grants of the Board of 'Education, which are 
not required to offer the normal free provision 
to 25 per cent. of the number of entrants in - 
Fifty-five of the 108. 
schools were required to offer only 10 per cent. 
of free places.” See also § xvii, to follow. 


(To be continued.) 


BRITISH DECIMAL COINAGE. 


Tue demand for the simplification of our present 
system of coinage continues to make headway, and 
many influential bodies are contemplating taking steps 
to secure the passage of the necessary legislation. The 
efforts of the Decimal Association have been reinforced 
by the recommendations of the Institute of Bankers 
and the Association of Chambers of Commerce, and all 
these three bodies are in agreement that the desired 
change can best be accomplished by retaining our pre- 
sent £ sterling as the monetary unit, and by dividing 
it by 10, 100, and 1,000 instead of by 20, 240, and 960 as 
at present. 

A step towards decimalisation was given when the 
florin was coined (as it represents the exact tenth part 
of the £), and most of our existing coins down to and 
including the sixpenny-piece are available and suitable 
for incorporation in a decimal system of British coin- 
age without any alteration in their respective values. 

Efforts to divide the florin into 100 parts and thus 
arrive at a complete decimal system of coinage, not- 
withstanding its manifest advantage, have hitherto 
been beset with difficulties because the change involved 
a slight reduction in the face values of the penny, 
halfpenny, and farthing. 

The Decimal Association (acting secretary, Mr. E. 
Merry, Finsbury Court, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
E.C.2) has recently issued a circular explaining the 
advantages of decimal coinage and discussing the whole 
question of the most suitable monetary unit for a 
British system. With the object of clearing the points 
at issue, we reprint the circular for the information of 
those of our readers who are interested in the teaching 
of commercial arithmetic. 

Cnoice or Unit.—For practical purposes all efforts 
to rearrange our coinage system on the decimal basis 
may be classified under two main groups, viz. :— 

Group “ A.’’—Recommendations to adopt a monetary 
unit which would retain our existing £, sterling at its 
present value either as the unit itself or as the exact 
multiple of a new unit of smaller value. This group 
may be considered to include as alternative units our 
existing sovereign, half-sovereign, double florin, florin, 
and shilling, and they all possess the common disadvan- 
tage of involving an alteration in the values of our 
existing bronze coins, because our present penny is not 
a decimal sub-multiple of the £ sterling. 

Group “ B.’’—Recommendations to adopt a new 
monetary unit which would retain our existing bronze 
coins at their present values, This group may be 
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considered to include as alternative units a new 
“Pound” of 200 or 250 pence, an “Empire” or 
“George” of 100 pence, a “Crown” or “ Dollar” of 
100 halfpence. a new “Florin” of 100 farthings, and 
a new “Shilling” or “Franc” of 10 pence. ` These 
units all possess the common disadvantage of involving 
_ the ultimate abandonment of the £ sterling, because it 

is not a decimal multiple of any of our existing bronze 
coins. 

SOVEREIGN versus Dottar.—It is perhaps not too 
much to say that this wide range of choice may now 
be narrowed down to two alternative units—one from 
each group :—(a) Our present unit, i.e. the £ sterling, 
but divided into 1,000 ‘‘ Mils” instead of 960 farthings. 

(b) Anew “Crown” or “ Dollar” (equal to 100 half- 
pennies, i.e. 4s. 2d. of our present currency) divided 
into r00 cents. 

The difficulties incidental to the retention of the 
sterling may be summarised as follows :—(1) Since 
the hundredth part of a sovereign (viz. 2-4 pence) is too 
high in value for our smallest coin, all smaller values 
would have to be expressed as thousandths of a pound, 
involving the use of three figures after the decimal 
point. No other first-class nation employs more than 
two figures after the decimal point. 

(2) A thousandth part of a sovereign (0-001, or one 
mil) is equal to 0-24 pence, i.e. 4 per cent. less than 
our present farthing. This involves an alteration in 
the values of all our bronze coins. 

(3) The Dominions Royal Commission Report of 
March, 1917, recommended the establishment ‘‘ through- 
out the Empire of a uniform coinage based on the 
decimal system.” Our retention of the £ sterling 
makes such uniformity’ impossible, since parts of the 
Empire, e.g. Canada and Newfoundland, have already 
discarded it in favour of the dollar. 

The greatest of these difficulties is the necessity of 
altering the values of our bronze coins, as this involves 
some adjustment of many standard charges and prices. 
If we could discard all questions of national sentiment 
and view the choice from the poirt of view of cold 
logic, there is much to be said for the * Crown” or 
“Dollar,” as its adoption would overcome all the above 
difficulties and bring nearer the time when not only 
the British Empire, but also the whole of the English- 
` speaking world, would possess one uniform system of 
decimal coinage. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that coinage, 
especially in its smaller denominations, must be graded 
to suit the values for which it is commonly used, -and, 
therefore, the American cent (one halfpenny) and the 
nickel (five halfpence) do not afford enough range for 
the values and prices which are current in this country. 

THE SOVEREIGN aS Unit.—Moreover, in regard to 
the higher denominations, we cannot lightly abandon 
the international goodwill of the £ sterling, especially 
in these days of international borrowing, and for this 
reason its retention is recommended as the monetary 
unit. On this basis the full set of coins might be 
as given in the following table, from which it will be 
noted that proposals based on the “£ and the 
“ Florin ” respectively as our monetary unit differ from 
each other only in the position of the decimal point 
(e.g. 41-250 is the same as Florins 12-50). 
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TABLE OF COINS. 


Value in Equiwale:: 
Coins mi [MlM value in prest: 
: Mils L curreny 
Gold or f Sovereign 1,000 ooo Sovereign 
Notes |Half-sovereign 500 0°500 Half-sovere 
Double Florin 200 0200 Two Florin 
= RS l 100 oœ'i0o0o Florin 
ilver - Ha orin o “ay: 
e A so ooşo Shilling 
Quarter Florin 25 0'025 Sixpence 
‘ro Mil Piece 10 OO10 2°74 pence 
Nickel - 5 Mil Piece 5 o005 #£«x%1I°2 pence 
24 Mil Piece 24 010025 O°6 pence 
4 Mil Piece 4 o004 O96 pence 
Bronze , 2 Mil Piece 2 07002 048 pence 
Mil Piece I ooor O24 pence 


Accounts.—The first figure after the decimal p 


would thus represent the number of florins, and 


next ‘two figures would indicate the number of on 
e.g. 41-250 would be the written expression 
1 pound ‘2 florins and 50 mils. 

It may be observed that it would be practicabl 
retain the three-column system of book-keeping, 
no decimal points need then appear in our ace 
books, as the existing cash columns—rechrist 
£ f. m. instead of £ s. d.—would conveniently se 
ate the pounds from the florins and the florins f 
the mils. The following examples illustrate this 
ture and also demonstrate that it would be quite 


| necessary to enter the figure o before the intege! 


the “ mils” column (10+05 is the same as 10+5), 
that, even assuming it is desired to keep accoun 
‘‘halfpennies,” 24 mils could be entered -in the 1 
column in the same way as we now enter 23d. in 
pence column. | 


EXAMPLE. 

L L Sf mt. 
1-250 = I 2 50 
1-025 = I 0 25 
0-105 = I 5 
0:0025 = 24 
1:9975 = I 9 978% 
4380 Totals 4 3 80 


Note.—The “f” column would never contain m 
than one figure and the “‘m” column never more fig: 
than our present “pence” column. If, as is»? 
usual, accounts were kept to the nearest penny, th 
would never be more than two figures in the `! 
column, and the second of these would usually t 
gorao. Additions and subtractions would, of cou 
be carried out by simple instead of compound ari 
metic, and the labour, together with risk of er 
would thus be greatly reduced. 

Tue New Corns.—Under the proposed system 
adopting the & divided into 1,000 mils no alteratl 
whatever would be made in the values of those oi c 
existing gold and silver coins which are retained, 3 
its adoption would only affect coins of lower denom: 
tions than our present sixpenny-piece. The half-cm 
would be eliminated, but, pending its withdrawal ir 
circulation, it could be readily expressed in terms oi | 
decimal equivalent, viz. 125 mils. The silver the 
penny-piece would be abandoned without regrets, 2 
the comparative profusion of new coins to repre“ 
values lower than our present -sixpence should be u 
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during the transition period as they provide a 
ice of graduated steps which would facilitate the 
essary readjustment of our present ‘‘ pennyworths.”’ 
n the course of time the above table of coins might 
shortened and simplified by the withdrawal from 
suiauon of any coins which experience had proved 
eriluous. It will be seen that in all the subsidiary 
ns of silver, nickel, and bronze, provision has been 
Je for halving and quartering the higher. denomina- 
1s, thus combating one of the principal objections 
herto raised against decimal coinage. Prices and 
irges Mow expressed in pence would be quoted in 
is, and the present period of fluctuating values is 
aost opportune time for making the adjustments 
iental to this change of practice. 
1oW THE CHANGE MIGHT BE EFFECTED.—As to the 
-uinery for giving effect to this reform, our coinage 
i be rearranged on a decimal basis (retaining the 
sorling as our monetary unit) by leaving in circula- 
null our existing coins, down to and including the 
pnnv-piece, at their present values, but described, 
purposes of account, by their equivalent value in 
existing coins of smaller value than the sixpenny- 
ce might be dealt with in the following manner :— 
1) Withdraw all threepenny-bits from circulation. 
2) Issue to banks and post-offices adequate supplies 
3-mil, 24-mil, and 1-mil coins, and arrange for their 
ivery to the public in exchange for our present 
onze coins at the rate of 50 mils for 12 pence or their 
uivalent in halfpennies and farthings, e.g. :—(a) 5 
w 5-mil pieces for 6 pennies; (b) 5 new 24-mil pieces 
ro halfpennies ; (c) 25 new mil pieces for 24 farthings. 
1 pennies, halfpennies, and farthings not so ex- 
anged to pass as 4, 2, and 1 mils respectively. 

(3) Issue new q-mil and 2-mil bronze coins as re- 
ured, or, to save minting new coins, re-issue the old 
nnies and halfpennies as tokens for 4 mils and 2 mils 
spectively. 

i4) Issue new 1o-mil nickel coins at convenience. 
(š) In all mew issues of coinage, stamp thereon in 
‘ures their respective values in mils, e.g. 1 Florin = 
© Mils. 

By exchanging old coins for new ones in the above 
anner the change could be made without loss to the 
dividual or- to the State. ; 
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ENGINEERING EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA. 


A NOTEWORTHY ‘ Study of Engineering Education ” 
‘as contributed by Prof. C. R. Mann, of the Univer- 
‘tv of Chicago, to the Educational Review for Janu- 
"y last. As the result of an historical survey it is 
‘termined that there are three problems of the im- 
nediate future: to introduce the practical arts into 
he schools in such a way that all may share their 
‘Jucational value; to devise human machinery that 
hall assure to every American justice anda fair field; 
and to develop the highest efficiency of production, 
an efficiency entirely dependent upon freedom for in- 
“vidual initiative. Nearly seven thousand inquirics 
“ere addressed to members of engineering socie- 


“3s, and their replies were tabulated. From 
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these replies it is concluded that the factors essential 
to engineering success are, by substantial agree- 
ment among the witnesses, in order of merit, charac- 
ter (including initiative), judgment (including per- 
spective), efficiency, understanding of men, know- 
ledge of engineering science, and technique of engineer- 
ing practice. Based upon this consensus of opinion, © 
an inquiry has been made into the work of the 
schools, where 60 per cent. of the students are 
“ weeded out ” of the engineering course, and usually 
half the successful candidates ** scraped through’ in 
one or more subjects. From this investigation it 
appears obvious that the high percentages of failure 
and the large proportion of bare successes are due to 
the fact that the school work is not too hard, but 
that it is presented in so abstract a manner as to have 
little or no meaning to students. 

The results of Prof. Mann’s study are of funda- 
mental importance far beyond the limited scope of 
the engineering schools, and will influence the educa- 
tional system below classes of undergraduate rank. 
They tend to support a general idea which ran 
through many of the January conferences, that in- 
dividual initiative, resourcefulness, responsibility, 
integrity—in a word, character—are the prime result 
at which education should aim. The engineers rate 
this factor as contributing 24 per cent. towards suc- 
cess, whereby is implied that a perfect character is 
24 per cent. of the equipment of the perfect engineer ; 
in their opinion, this factor alone is of equal value 
with knowledge of engineering science, combined 
with technical skill in engineering arts. The pupil’s 
reaction as a human being to the teacher’s 
activities is more important than the acquisition 
of either knowledge or the ability to do. Moreover, 
the schools fail by their aridity; the work set is 
devoid of human content and human relationship; the 
immature mind is called upon to follow intelligently 
the abstractions which appeal tothe trained intellect 
rather than to understand, by the solution of every- 
day human difficulties, how these abstractions ‘are 
related to ordinary human experience. Whatever his 
subject, he is probably an over-bold teacher who 
asserts that his teaching is free from this sterilising 
defect, that he does not by his matured intellect in- 
hibit the growth of the mental powers of his pupils. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


As we go to press no announcement has been made 
of the date of the second reading of the Education 
Bill. But on November 23rd, speaking at Brighton, 
Mr. Fisher declared that the Government intends to 
pass the Bill. According to the Times, the Govern- 
ment will give facilities for the passage of the Bill 
provided that a guarantee is given that the debates in 
the House of Commons are limited to a specific num- 
ber of Parliamentary days. We are still hopeful as 
to the prospects of the Bill. The vital importance of 
educational reform, if this country is to hold her own 
among the great nations, is everywhere recognised, 
and avoidable delay will bring discredit upon our 
statesmen. 


A OPE 


THE annual meeting of the Association of Public- 
School Science Masters will be held on January &th 
and oth, 1918, at the City of London School. Sir 
Ronald Koss will preside and give an address on 
‘Observations on the Results of our Present System 
of Education.” Among the subjects to be discussed 
during the meeting are:—Examination or inspection 
as a test of science teaching, introduced by Mr. G. F. 
Daniell; compulsory science in university entrance 
examinations, Mr. O. H. Latter; subsidiary subjects 
in university scholarship examinations, Mr. H. de 
Havilland; descriptive astronomy in the ‘science for 
all” course, the Rev. A. L. Cortie; and map-reading 
as a school subject, Mr. V. S. Bryant. 


AT a conference lately held in Cambridge between 
the principals and lecturers of Girton and Newnham 
Colleges and representatives of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Headmistresses, a resolution was carried 
urging upon the Board of Education the extreme im- 
portance of recognising English as one of the principal 
languages in an advanced course of modern studies in 
secondary schools. 


THE adoption by the House of Commons of the 
amendment, moved by Sir Philip Magnus, to the 
Representation of the People Bill, giving separate re- 
presentation with one seat to the University of London 
and two seats to the group composed of Durham, 
Manchester, Wales, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Birm- 
ingham, and Bristol, will give general satisfaction. 
The universities of Great Britain will be represented 
in Parliament as follows :— 

Description of University constituency 


England and Wales— 


No, of members 


The University of Oxford ... be as. 2 
The University of Cambridge ast i O 
The University of London ... ... eta <l 


The University of Durham, the Victoria 
University of Manchester, the University 
of Wales, the University of Liverpool, 
the University, of Leeds, the University 
of Sheffield, the University of Birming- 
ham, and the University of Bristol ... 2 

Scotland— 

The University of Edinburgh, the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, the University of 
Glasgow, and the University of Aberdeen 3 


. THE formal opening of the Nautical College at Pang- 
bourne took place on November 16th, and Vice- 
Admiral Sir Herbert L. Heath performed the cere- 
mony. The college is to receive Royal Naval Reserve 
cadets, who are to be educated and trained in modern 
conditions to qualify them for a seafaring career. 
The need for the special training of boys of a suitable 
type has long been felt. In founding this Nautical 
College, Messrs. Devitt and Moore, the well-known 
shipowners, have launched a scheme which promises 
excellent results. A number of boys who pass through 
the institution will take advantage of arrangements 
to be made by the Admiralty for the offer of cadet- 
ships in the Royal Navy on the same basis as those 
to be gained in the Conway, but the majority will in 
due course take their places in the merchant service. 
The boys are admitted between the ages of thirteen 
and a half and fifteen years, and on entry are enrolled 
as Cadets R.N.R. The captain- -superintendent is 
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Capt. W. H. F. Montanaro, who retired from | 
Royal Navy, as commander, in 1907, after thirty ve. 
service, and has since acted as captain-superintend 
of the Marine Society’s training ship Warspite, and 
governor of the Royal Merchant Seamen’s Orphan: 
at Snaresbrook. In addition to being taught nav: 
tion and other subjects, the cadets are instructed 
seamanship instructors, and also drilled and tau: 
boat-handling in service cutters on the Thames. l 
educational course occupies two years, and for ! 
third vear of their training the cadets are to be draf 
‘into foreign-going vessels. This will be followed 
a further period of twelve months’ training with ! 
Fleet among officers of the Roval Navy. The cost 
the parent for board and education during the fi 
three years is £210. 


Tue headmaster of the Southall County Second: 
School, Mr. S. Pollitt, recently appealed to the lv 
manufacturers for financial aid in establishing leavi 
scholarships from the school to the science colle; 
affiliated with the London University. In answer 
this appeal, the Mavpole Dairy Co., Ltd., whose ext 
sive works in Southall are well known, has grani 
a sum of £1,000, which is to be handed over to t 
governors and headmaster to be invested for the esi: 
lishment of a leaving scholarship tenable at the Re: 
College of Science, London University, South Ke 
sington, and to be known as the "“ Maypole Scien 
Scholarship.” The public-spirited action of the Ma 
pole Dairy Co. has opened up great possibilities 
useful co-operation between local employers and educ 
tional institutions which will tend to encourage tl 
efforts necessary for the future commercial prosper: 
of this country. 


AN interesting conference of engineers and educ 
tionists on the organisation of engineering training w: 
held at the Institution of Civil Engineers on Octob 
25th. The chairman, Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice, s2 
there was general recognition that boys taking v 
engineering should receive uniformly sound trainin 
and that there should be a full supply of youn 
engineers to meet the industrial needs of the counir: 
Mr. A. E. Berriman, who organised the conference 
explained the objects of the movement and of th 
proposed central organisation. It is proposed firs: t 
concentrate attention on the co-ordination of enginee: 
ing training, including the fostering of apprenticesh 
as a national institution, and the consideration o 
means by which the works period of an engineerin: 
pupilage may be increased in efficiency, and a wid 
appreciation secured for the value in industry of educa 
tion of university rank. Secondly, the maintenance © 
a Central Bureau is contemplated, where parents ani 
educationists can obtain accurate and comprehensi\« 
information relating to the engineering industry, anc 
the proper course to pursue on behalf of boys who aré 
desirous of making engineering their profession. 
Thirdly, it is proposed to promote scholarships, cr 
other equivalent means by which the best talent may 
be enabled to rise to its proper level under the stimulus 
of educational opportunity. Resolutions were adapted 
approving the proposals, and a representative com- 
mittee was appointed to carry them into effect. Fer 
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» present communications referring to the scheme 
is be sent to Mr. A. E. Berriman (chief engineer, 
umler Co., Coventry) or Mr. A. P. M. Fleming 
‘itish Westinghouse Co., Trafford Park, Man- 
aster). 


EtevVEN ‘Teachers’ Commandments appear in the 
achers’ Aid for October 27th. We append some of 
m. “Thou shalt have other interests besides thy 
wolroom. Thou shalt not kill one breath of stirring 
ceavour in the heart of a little child. Thou shalt 
‘covet thy neighbour’s school, nor her children, nor 
r manner, nor her system, nor anything that is thy 
wnbour’s; work out thine own salvation with fear 
d trembling, only don’t let anyone know about the 
r and the trembling. Thou shalt laugh: when it 
ins and woolly-smelling wee ones muddy the floor; 
en it blows and doors bang; when little angels con- 
2 their Wings and wiggle; when Tommy spills ink 
4 Mary flops a trailing tray of letters; when visitors 
peur when all small heads have forgotten everything 
e thought they knew. And again I say unto you, 
ugh, for upon all these commandments hang the 
x and the profits in thy schoolroom.” 


We wish that the lecture delivered last year . by 
of. Rothenstein at the Sheffield Technical School of 
t and now published by Messrs. Constable at a 
siling, could be read and understood by every person 
‘his country who has a share in the control and 
nagement of an art school or department. For 
mre is an unfortunate disposition on the part of 
me local authorities to regard education in art, 
ness, indeed, it can be turned to immediate commer- 
il advantage, as a mere luxury, which appeals only to 
‘cect few, and can be dispensed with in a time of 
sional stress. And even those who are too far- 
cred to neglect art are apt to take the mistaken 
2w that the cultivation and encouragement of art 
‘nsist chiefly, if not entirely, in the imitation of the 
t of other civilisations and of bygone times. Prof. 
chenstein enters a strong "plea for wider use of 
ur artists and craftsmen” in the service, not merely of 
cvute patrons, but also of national, religious, and civic 
isiutions. ** While our engineers construct a Forth 
ridge or an Assouan Dam, we are content to get from 
u architects make-believe Gothic or Renaissance, and 
am our painters and draughtsmen amusing pastiches 
f Persian drawings, Japanese prints, Byzantine 
wsaics. Interesting enough such essavs are; but is 
fot a pity that so many people should be satisfied 
th this masquerading spirit?” If Prof. Rothen- 
ins views could be carried into practice, a new day 
suld dawn for artists, and in its turn for the educa- 
on of artists. ‘ : 


STUDENTS of physics will find the October number 


i Science Progress of special interest. Sir Oliver 
“dge writes as a ‘conservative physicist” on 
Motion through. Ether,” and criticises certain popular 
‘positions of the theory of relativity, which has caused 
2 much perturbation in modern physical philosophy. 
le concludes that Newtonian dynamics is supple- 
"ented by modern discoveries, but by no means super- 
“ded, and that the existence of the ether of space is 
ot discredited, but rather upheld. Dr. A. R. Houstoun 
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has a verv interesting article on Newton’s reasons for 
including indigo among the colours of the solar spec- 
trum, in which comparatively few people are able 
to detect it. Mr. S. C. Bradford’s article on disper- 
soidology is not so forbidding as the title (which means 
the study of the manifestations of surface energy) would 
suggest. Whether a given substance assumes the col- 
loid or the crystalloid form depends, it appears, upon 
the extent of its specific surface. Popular science is 
represented by Father A. L. Cortie’s illustrated 
article on the nature of sun-spots. The editor writes 
a vigorous and convincing indictment of the world's 
misrulers and their misdeeds. The remedy he hopes 
to discuss in future ‘articles. The quarterly notes of 
recent advances in science and the reviews of new 
books are of the usual high order of value to scientific 
workers. The number is altogether excellent. 


In the September issue of the Educational Review | 
of New York Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler records 
his conclusion that higher education in the United 
States is improving wherever such educational material 
as gives training in mind concentration as well as 
genuine knowledge is put in the place of the former 
classical studies. He claims that the two or three 
best American schools of law have no equals in 
Europe; the best schools of medicine have no superiors 
in Europe, although certain European tities present 
better opportunities for clinical observation and study ; 
the three or four best schools of engineering, if not so 
good as the best in France, Germany, and Italy, cer- 
tainly press them very hard. The best American 
school of education is in a class quite by itself, and at 
half a dozen universities schools of similar type are 
rapidly coming forward to take places in the front 
rank; the scholarly investigation being undertaken 
in America equals in amount and in quality that which 
is going forward in any other country. 

ExcLuDING the Bombay schools, the majority of the 
Indian high schools annually suffer a severe curtail- 
ment of the teaching period in consequence of 
plague. The visitation is so regular that the pupils 


time before the stray rat—sure harbinger of pestilence 
—is discovered. Such speculation interferes with 
scholastic progress, and finally the school is closed for 
possibly three months. Efforts are made to overcome 
the difficulty; in some schools the plague period is 
substituted for the summer vacation, and an attempt 
is made to continue school work throughout the month 
of May, when climatic conditions are adverse to ,all 
mental effort. A better plan is gradually coming into 
use; the school building is closed, but the school itself 
is removed to a comfortable shady mango grove, where 
teachers and taught both gain from the necessity for 
initiative and self-reliance due to the paucity of appa- 
ratus and the lack of school facilities. 


Tue South Australian Teachers’ Union completed 
twenty-one years of useful work in July. The presi- 
dent, in his address at the annual meetings held in the 
Adelaide High School, commented upon the fact that 
the Director of Education for South Australia, the 
Superintendent of Primary Education, and seven mem- 
bers of the staff of inspectors had all been presidents 
of the S.A.T.U... The, teachers; ofjSouth Australia 
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have voluntarily submitted to a percentage reduction 
of their salaries, and organised and directed the 
efforts of the children to send gifts tô the soldiers; 
they have, especially the women, worked harder and 
for longer hours, and many men have joined the 
Army. The Director of Education suggested the 
universal adoption in the schools of the prefect system 
and commended the methods adopted in Warwick- 
shire in 1911. The Premier, who is also the Minister 
of Education, announced the establishment of junior 
technical schools with either a mining or an agricul- 
tural bias. The minimum salary for men of twenty- 
one has been raised from £5120 to £140 annually. 


In an article on "Post-war Educational Reform” 
in the Madras Educational Review for July, Mr. S. 
Krishnamachariar, of the Hindu High School, Tripli- 
cane, points out how the development of the educa- 


tional system of Japan yields a suggestive line of 


development for India. In Japan, formerly, the edu- 
cated man aimed at service in the bureaux of the 
Government, and there were large numbers of dis- 
appointed young men who had failed to secure such an 
appointment; similar conditions prevail now in India. 
The situation was met in Japan by the establishment 
of definite courses of instruction which gave complete 
training for various occupations.. Pupils who were 
unable to enter the university passed from the 
secondary school to an institute, where they had a 
special two or three years’ course of study in one of 
four branches: commerce, agriculture, marine indus- 
tries, or land industries. In each branch the courses 
were twofold, aiming at the production of men of 
lower or higher skill and knowledge in their respective 
branches. India should benefit by the experiences of 
Japan. 
SCOTTISH. 

Mr. Pace, the United States Ambassador, address- 
ing the Edinburgh Philosophical Society on Octo- 
ber 15th, took as his theme ‘‘American Educa- 
tional Ideals.” At the outset he expressed the 
indebtedness of the United States to Scotland, 
which in recent years had led to a great con- 
structive movement in American life. Both coun- 
tries had as the basis of their educational system the 
conviction that every child had the right to have his 
intellectual life quickened, and that the building up of 
character was an integral part of education. In 
sketching the main features of American education, 
Mr. Page laid emphasis on the gradual development 
that had taken place in every type of education. 


Public school, high school, training college, and univer-. 


sity had all in recent years broadened their basis and 
enlarged their sympathies. The university in particu- 
lar carried its activities to every part of the common- 
wealth, so that the people had come to believe that 
the university was not merely a place where a limited 
number of students might go to receive the benefits of 
higher education, but also the organising centre 
for the intellectual, industrial, and commercial activi- 
ties of the whole State. It was this. system which 
had built up for them in the United States the three 
pillars of a free country—general intelligence, civic 
judgment, and a generally diffused prosperity. 
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MR. STRONG, president of the Educational Instn. 
of Scotland, has struck a fresh and welcome no'e 
his addresses to teachers in various parts of 
country. Turning aside, for the moment at least, tr: 
the perennial subject of salaries, he has emphas: 
the need for the development of a professional c 
science’ and a professional code of etiquette. 
teachers as a profession, were to earn the respect i 
esteem of the community, their primary aim, he c 
tended, must be not mere selfish agerandisement. t 
the advancement of education. For this they mi 
have complete freedom for the teacher. He mus: 
supreme within his own domain—the classroom—a 
must not be called upon to merge his personality 
that of any other, however eminent. 


Giascow University has followed the lead of Ais 
deen and St. Andrews in protesting against the p) 
posed lowering of the age and the alteration of! 
examination syllabus for the Indian Civil Servi 
The arguments against the lowering of the age Í 
entrance are not very convincing, but there are va 
educational objections against the syllabus of examir 
tions. This is framed on the same principles 
governed the old syllabus, namely, specialisation in 
limited number of subjects. But what is right ai 
fitting for pupils from twenty-two to twenty-four vea 
of age is not necessarilv best for youths between seve 
teen and a half and nineteen and a half years of a, 
At the latter age pupils should be expected to he 
completed only a sound course of liberal study, embr:: 
ing at least four or five separate subjects. The peri 
for specialisation should come after. Preparation f 
the proposed examinations for the Indian Civil Seni: 
can be undertaken in Scottish schools only by throw: 
overboard the curricula approved by the Scotch Educ 
tion Department. It is difficult to understand ù 
position of the Commissioners. They presum2b 
wish for their service youths of ability, initiative, ar 
resource. Surely these qualities can be tested beti 
by an examination in the traditional subjects of schi: 
education than by a highly specialised examination i 
a limited group? ‘They wish to test capacity and ni 
knowledge. Yet their aia examination puts 
premium on mere knowledge. 


DELEGATES from the Parliamentary Committee c 
the Scottish Trade Union Congress waited recently up" 
the Secretary for Scotland at Dover House, London, : 
place before him the resolutions of Congress in recs: 
to educational reconstruction. These included th 
extension of free education to the secondary and uri 
versity stage, the provision of nursery schools fe. 
children, the gradual raising of the school age to six 
teen, with compulsory maintenance grants accordin: 
to age, and the provision of part-time day continuazcr 
classes for all young people between sixteen ani 
eighteen years of age. The Secretary for Scotland, i3 
reply, said that the points placed before him hi: 
already been considered, and the conclusions arrived ai 
would be embodied in the forthcoming Bill. He wa: 
much gratified to find the deputation, on behalf of the 
great body of public opinion that it represented, = 
thoroughly sound on the vital question of the tical 
of the young. 
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reply to a question put to him in the House of 
mons, the Secretary for Scotland said that the 
ation Bill was substantially completed in draft, 
whether it would be possible to introduce it this 
n was a question for the Leader of the House. 
reply shows a marked weakening on the position 
up earlier in the session, when it was confi- 
v hoped that the Bill would be introduced on an 
be Teachers’ organisations in the North must 
tir themselves and bring pressure to bear on Scot- 
k members to secure at least one half-hour this 
Sion for Scottish business. If there is any real 
lef behind all the public talk of the need for educa- 
nal reconstruction, there should be little difficulty 
obtaining the requisite time for the introduction of 
is measure. l 


Sm DoxaLD MACALISTER, in introducing to the 
ients Mr. Brennan, the new lecturer on Russian in 
«gow University, emphasised the necessity for our 
ter comprehension of the Russian nation, and ex- 
esed the hope that the great commercial city of 
¢ West of Scotland would send many of her sons as 
issionaries of our ideas and institutions to that great 
uty. Mr. Brennan, in his opening address, dealt 
waly with the position of English in Russian 
hols. All the teachers in the secondary schools of 
ssia were university graduates, and the teachers 
English were no exception to the rule. The Eng- 
h staff for the most part consisted of English-born 
achers, but they were not appointed to the schools 
less they had a thorough knowledge of Russian, 
th spoken and written. A university class in Rus- 
in had thus great possibilities, both educational and 
mmercial, for all students attending it. 
4 ; 


Tue delav in the issue of the Departmental Com- 
itee’s report on salaries gave rise to much 
verse criticism among managers and teachers in 
aland. Both parties were looking to it to give 
‘ma lead in the distribution of the new grants. 
e scheme of allocation must be in the hands of the 
partment before December 1st, and boards have 
1 reluctantly to prepare these schemes without any 
dance from the committee. 
d many school authorities adding materially from 
ir own funds to the Government grants, but even 
n the increases to teachers go but a little way 
‘ards placing the profession on a satisfactory foot- 
> If young people of the right type are to be 
racted into it in future, school authorities must 
kle the salary question in a root-and-branch 
nner, and deal with the question, not from the 
nt of view of existing conditions in the teaching 
fession, but from that of the practice in competing 
fessions and occupations. 


THe written examinations for the leaving certificate 
ll begin on Tuesday, March 19th, 1918, and be 
‘unued, according to the time-table shown in Cir- 
ar 449, until Wednesday, March 27th. It is hoped 
at this year more consideration will be shown in the 
estions set for the difficult conditions’ under which 
tk is being carried on in the great majority of the 
nools. It is much better from the educational point 
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It is satisfactory to- 
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of view to lower the standard of the paper and to keep 
the standard of marking fairly high than to retain the 
old standard and lower the percentage of pass. This 
session there is evident in most schools a serious - 
falling away in the attainments of the pupils, and 
teachers expect that fact to be kept in view in the 
preparation of the examination questions. 


"TRISH. 


No statement has up to the present been made in 
the House of Commons concerning the new grant for 
Irish secondary education bevond a brief remark by 
Mr. Duke that the matter was being considered and 
details worked out, but it is possible that a fuller 
announcement will have been made before these notes 
appear in print. In October, however, which is a 
month of considerable educational activity in Ireland, 
deputations waited upon Mr. Duke from the Catholic 
Headmasters’ Association, the Headmasters’ (Protes- 
tant) Association, and the Association of Secondarv 
Teachers (the Assistant-teachers’ Association) to urge . 
from different aspects: their views about the amount 
and distribution of any new grant that may be made. 
All these interviews were private, and no public state- 
ment has been issued about them. A 


THE Catholic Headmasters’ Association, at its annual 
meeting, passed the following resolutions dealing with 
intermediate education :—(1) That inspectors should not 
have power to increase or diminish the school grant, 
much less to take it away altogether; (2) that the asso- 
ciation should be represented on the Intermediate 
Board; and (3) that in mathematics 25 per cent. on 
all the mathematical subjects combined should be 
sufficient for a pass, or, as an alternative, 30 per cent. 
in arithmetic and algebra combined, geometry being 
optional. i 


» THe (Protestant) Headmasters’ Association, dealing 
with intermediate education, passed the following reso- 
lutions :—(1) That instruction and training in the duties 
of citizenship are essential parts of education, and 
should receive adequate attention in every school; (2) 
that the Intermediate Board be requested to publish a 
general summary of the inspectors’ reports on the 
schools and on the teaching of the different inter- 
mediate subjects; (3) that the standard of honours 
questions in mathematics in the senior grade during 
the past two years has been too high; (4) that in 
mathematics it be suggested that a pass in arithmetic 
be compulsory, and also in algebra and geometry com- 
bined; (5)' that in the arithmetic paper six straight- ` 
forward questions should be set for pass candidates, 
together with four more additional questions for 
honours candidates, two hours being allowed for the 
paper; (6) that attention be directed to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the prescribed books in English and 
Latin in the junior and middle grades; and (7) that 
the Board be requested to set separate papers in prose 
composition, in Greek and Latin respectively. 


THE educational conference called in June bv the 
Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses to discuss 
educational reform resumed its sittings in October, but 
confined itself to the question of considering the best 
method of allocating the proposed new grant for 
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secondary education. The conference contained repre- 
sentatives from the Irish Secondary Teachers’ .\ssocia- 
tion (men’s and women's branches) and the Associa- 
tion of Irish Women Graduates, in addition to the 
Central Association itself. The Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciations, having already taken separate action before 
the conference met, felt themselves precluded from 
joining its meetings. The conference has issued a re- 
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of Art. These have been bought largely by the: 
tributions of private individuals for the National Mus: 
and for University College, Dublin, and those bein 
ing to the latter are being exhibited, together with 
others in the museum, until the new buildings 
University College are completed. Although the nu 


1 ber of pieces is small—twenty-three altogether—:t 


port which deals severely with the allocation of the | 
| mens, and Dublin is therefore much indebted tc | 


teachers’ salaries grant, often called the Birrell grant, 
and points out that in many instances schools which 


receive the grant have not used it according to the - 


original intention, to improve the salaries of. the 
assistant-teachers. It is suggested that the grant should 
not be paid until the authorities receive guarantees that 
it will be properly spent. In reference to the expected 
new grant, five suggestions are put forward :—That it 
should be used (1) to make an immediate increase in 
registered lay teachers’ salaries; (2) to provide incre- 
ments; (3) to initiate a pension scheme; (4) to make 
-it possible for teachers to take courses in professional 
training; and (5) to help financially small schools doing 
good work. 


THe Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction has issued regulations for a new higher certi- 
ficate in geography, which it is proposed to issue to 
qualified students. It is believed that the certificate 
will meet the needs of those who wish to teach geo- 
graphy in secondary schools. Some preliminary know- 
ledge of science will be required, and a course in geo- 
graphy must be taken in the Royal College of Science 
lasting one or two years. The course will include (i) 
physical geography and geology; (ii) economic geo- 
graphy ; (iii) surveying; and (iv) regional geography. 


THE president of University College, Cork, states 
in his report that the number of students attending 
the college rose from 422 during the session 1915-16 to 
486 during the session 1916-17. Of these 464 were 
matriculated, three were non-matriculated, and nine- 
teen were post-graduate. The new students number 
164. The total is sixty higher than in any previous 
year, and eighty higher than in any year before the 
passing of the Universities Act of 1908. 


THE need for more financial help towards technical 
education is becoming more and more pressing, and 
a large and important public meeting has been held 
in Cork to urge its claims at the instance of the Cork 
Borough Technical Instruction Committee. In the 
resolution passed the following were indicated as the 
directions in which increased expenditure is more 
urgently called for :—The erection of school buildings 
and the payment of the annual instalments due on 
those already erected, the extension of day teaching of 
all kinds, the foundation of apprentice scholarships, the 
increase of facilities for the training of women teachers 
by the extension of the Training School of Domestic 
Economy, an industrial information bureau, higher 
ratio of remuncration for teachers, the establishment of 
“a pension scheme for whole-time teachers and officers, 
and the provision of war bonuses. 


SEVERAL purchases of Greek pottery from the Hope 
heirlooms are now on exhibition in the Dublin Museum 


are representative of all periods of Greek art, and h 
to supply a long-felt want in Ireland of good sy« 


generous donors. 
WELSH. 


THE suggestion has been made that the, teachers 
the country should unite to protest alike agains: t 


' postponement of the Education Bill and the use tł 
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' the new Bill. 


is being made of the Fisher grants. There seems 
be a great opportunity for doing something of the kin 
it would not be difficult to devise a method of bringi 
home to every parent in the country the urgency 
these matters. 


THE most telling criticisms made concerning \ 
Fisher's recent speeches in Wales dealt with the fz 
that while he [aid before the local authorities the en 
to be sought he gave no indications of the lines io 
followed or the stages by which progress 
be made along them. Education committees were 
devise schemes for nursery and continuation schools 
suit the needs of their own districts, and submit the 
to the Board of Education; but there was no recogr 
tion of the fact that such schools cannot be provide 
staffed, and organised by the stroke of a pen or 1! 
vote of an education authority. At the present mome) 
the extension and development of educational wo 
planned even before ‘he war are arrested by the want « 
buildings and teachers. This school year has sei 
large increases in the number of pupils seeking admi 
tance to Welsh schools. The South Wales Labo: 
Federation, in considering the resolutions of the Lita: 
drindod conference, based its demand for a Nation: 
Council directly elected by the people, and its censur 
of the proposals made by the conference, partly on th 
fact that the latter had refused to advocate the abolitic 
of all secondarv-school and university fees. This cen 
sure was based on ignorance of what really happene 
at the conference; the meeting declined to discuss th 
matter simply because it was recognised that withou 
great expansion of both buildings and staff the pro 
posed abolition and its consequence in the vastly in 
creased influx of pupils could not possibly be dealt with. 


cou 


THE same considerations apply to the proposals c! 
Over how many years should the re:lis^ 
tion of its aims be spread, and by what stages should 
they be approached? The postponement of the Bil! is 
defended on one good and one bad ground—the 
congestion of public business and the fact that oppi- 
tion may be raised to some of its provisions. The 
first difficulty may be met by spending as little of the 
time of Parliament on it as possible; the second bv 
passing what forms far the larger part of the scheme, 
the part on which all are agreed, and leaving the 
Working out of it to people outside Parliament. The 
opposition to the abolition of half-time can be orer- 
come, even if the enlightenment of the employers cor- 
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ied would not lead them to withdraw it; and in a ! had his post filled by a teacher appointed on a per- 


ter which must inevitably take long to develop the 
wer the country gets to work on it the better. 


HE administration of the supplementary grants 
ies in different places; in some the authorities have 
scnised their duty and done it, in others they have 
e half of it, while in some places they have done 
utile as they could for the teachers and used as 
ch of the money as they dared for the indirect relief 
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iocal funds and for the furtherance of schemes of . 


ure development. One authority could not do better 
n give its staff a war bonus of 45, and a salary 
rease Of #10, to meet the doubled prices of the 
essaries of life, but could invest a large sum in 
r Loan. Others merely raise the maxima of the 
aries and give atrifling present relief; others, again, 
: the money to engage new teachers—whose appoint- 
at should be justified by increase in the number of 
pus. The present rush to establish some sort of 
les, often consisting of promises for the future, is- 
many cases simply a measure to save the face of the 
‘horities, and to make it appear that they would have 
:nted them before if they had had the money; it will 
well for them to recognise that they are on their 
al in respect of their goodwill towards the teachers, 
d that the future conditions of grants will depend 
iheir present doings. - 


Eicut schools in Wales have been recognised as 
pable of maintaining advanced courses; it is to be 
ped that they will not follow the example of certain 
ilish schools by advertising for new teachers at high 
anes instead of putting the work and the rewards 
io the hands of those of their staffs who have alreaay 
t vears been giving efficient preparation for the 
gher and honours courses of the Central Welsh 
vard. l o l 

Mr. A. H. Cooper, of Wrexham, is to give evidence 
‘tore the Departmental Committee on scales of 
“anes for teachers in secondary schools om 
half of the Welsh branches of the I.A.A.M. 
nong the demands put forward by the association are 
e abolition of capitation fees, an adequate national. 
‘lary scale, applying to all teachers in all schools, 
nd that the salary of the head shall not exceed that 
the senior assistant by more than so per cent., while 
“ads of departments and specialist teachers shall be ` 
1 receipt of salaries above the minimum of the scale. 


At the annual meeting of the Court of Governors of 
ardiff University College on October 18th votes ot 
hanks were accorded to Sir W. Tatem, of Cardiff, for 
is gift of £25,000 to found a chemical laboratory to 
£ called by his name; gifts of £2,100 from Messrs. 
Morgan, Wakley and Co., and of 1,000 guineas each 
rom Messrs. Dan. Radcliffe, Herbert Cory, M.P., and 
|. W. Benyon, for the equipment of science Tabora 
aries, were also acknowledged. 


Lieut. D. J. Davies, head teacher of Ynyswen Boys’ 
School, Treorchy, has won a case in the Appeal Court 
“curing the fulfilment of the conditions of the allow- 
> made to him by the Rhondda Urban District 

Council when he joined the Army. Other cases are 

"own in which a man who has joined the Army has 
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manent basis, instead of having it kept open for him; 
and it is likely that such cases will not be allowed to 
pass unnoticed. There is little excuse for making 
such appointments; 
both for the teachers who come back and for those 
now holding their places. 


RECENT BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 
(1) The Principles of Rational Education. By C. A. 
Mercier. 87 pp. (Mental Culture Enterprise.) 2s. 9d. 


net. 
(2) Educational By D. Starch. 


Measurements. 


202 pp. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) 5s. 6d. 
net. 
(3) Supervised Study. By A. L. Hall-Quest. 433 
pp. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) 5s. 6d. net. 
(4) Hints that Win Success. 250 pp. (Evans Bros.) 
35. Od. net. 


(5) State Policy in Irish Education, A.D. 1536 to 1816. 
By the Rev. T. Corcoran. 234 pp. (Longmans.) 6s. 
net. 

(6) How to Read. By J. B. Kerfoot. 293 pp. (Con. 
stable.) 5s. net. 

(7) Youth, School, and Vocation. By M. Bloomfield. 


273 pp. , (Harrap.) 3s. 6d. net. 
(8) The Upbringing of Daughters. By Catherine 
Whetham. 250 pp. ‘(Longmans.) 5s. net. 


(9) Be a Man! A Word in Season to Junior Boys. 

By H. Bucknall. With a Preface by Sir J. McClure. 

152 pp. (Harrap.) 2s. 6d. net. 

(1) IN his volume on “The Principles of Rational 
Education,” Dr. Mercier makes a ferocious attack on 
the traditional classical curriculum, but with the quali- 
fication that badly taught science would be as bad 
as anything else. With his general thesis, and with 
his strictures on the examination of candidates for the 
Civil Service, most educational reformers will, we be- 
lieve, sympathise. But we cannot believe that he ad- 
vances his cause by his violent methods of controversy, 

or by his extreme views as to the content of the curri- 
culum. He bundles together literature, mathematics, 

chess, and music as recreations (with a slight draw- 
back in the case of mathematics) to which he would 
give only * some odd corners of the time devoted to 
education.” This kind of thing was said very well by 
Spencer so long agu as 1861, and scarcely needed 
repetition. Here are a few gems from Dr. Mercier’s 
pages :—" Browning and Meredith have attained fame 
by exploiting the ignorance and bad taste of the public 
to which they appealed”; * No one can read Plato with- 
out understanding quite well why the Athenians 
poisoned Socrates, and this is about the only thing the 
reader will understand clearly; and it will be strange 
if his comprehension is not accompanied by some regret. 
that they did not poison Plato as well“; “We can 
teach our scholars the mystical speculations of muddle- 
headed men who have written unintelligible nebulosity 
which the teachers of it themselves do not profess to 
understand, and which is called . . . philosophy.” And 
vet Dr. Mercier complains of the “ confused and usually 
angry writings of the advocates of the classical educa- 
tion.” He makes statements, certainly requiring proof, 

about the ‘faculties’? for chess, music, and mathe- 
matics, and calls those statements “ truisms so mani- 
fest, so patent, so unanswerably true,” that he who 
asks for proof must practically be a lunatic. And yet 
he never tires of reiterating : ‘‘Whoso makes an asser- 
tion, on him lies the burden of proof.” By the way, 
where did Dr. Mercier pick up the notion that the 
Franco-Prussian war was the occasion that induced 
this country to adopt compulsory education? The most 


there will be room after the war . 
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elementary acquaintance with the facts would have 
shown him that there was no connection between the two 
events. Some of Dr. Mercier’s constructive sugges- 
tions are very good, though by no means so new as 
he manifestly thinks them. At some points, however, 
-in our perusal of the book, we should have been 
tempted to think it an elaborate joke, were there not 
clear evidence to the contrary. | 

(2) Millions of school marks are assigned every year, 
and millions of qualitative judgments—e.g. good and 
bad, greater and less, better and worse—are passed 
upon the personal qualities and the classroom per- 
formances of cur pupils. To the scientifically disposed 
mind, the question presents itself whether the day can 
ever come when all this work will be done, not only 
with order and system, but even with scientific exacti- 
tude. One might hazard the a priori opinion that a 
strict scale of measurement of ability should not be 
verv difficult to secure in such matters as ae 
~ writing, spelling, and the mechanical processes of arit 
metic. Numerous American investigators, and a few 
British, are at any rate working at this problem of 
‘*educational measurements,” not only as regards these 
subjects, but also with regard to composition, drawing, 
languages, and science. Dr. Starch, in his new 
volume, reperts progress, so to speak, on the whole 
question. He states the case, and summarises the 
results so far obtained. To all who have the oppor- 
tunity and the inclination to pursue such investigations, 
or to make use of the results available, the book will 
have a real, though a necessarily provisional, value. 

(3) The main thesis of Mr. Hall-Quest’s volume on 
‘Supervised Study” is that good teaching consists, 
not in giving lessons and in hearing lessons, not in 
telling and testing, but in training the pupil ‘to get 
knowledge, to think, and to study for himself. The 
principle of supervised study is thus held to involve a 
new type of class management, in which the teacher 
regards himself as a director of study, working with 
the pupil, but not for him. It also involves, in,most 
cases, less home-work, and a rather longer school 
day, an hour or so of which is devoted to training in 
methodical and economical study. The principle itself 
is, of course, not new; but its thoroughgoing applica- 
tion in practice, which is what the author of this 
book is concerned about, would certainly be a novelty, 
and is a consummation devoutly to be wished. We 
think that Mr. Hall-Quest over-elaborates his theme, 
almost to the point of writing a book about education 
in general, and that the book would have gained in 
force and point if its contents had been reduced to 
the extent of one-half or two-thirds by the omission 
of matter that can be found in a hundred other books. 
Nevertheless, the central problem of the book makes 
it important. 

(4) “The Teacher’s Book of Hints that Win Suc. 
cess” 1s ‘not intended to be a text-book of method, 
or an encyclopadia of facts,’’ but is described as 
*a collection of ‘ wrinkles’ derived from the practical 
experience of a large number of skilled teachers, and 
carefully chosen for their originality and general use- 
fulness.” The sections of the*book include arithmetic, 
art, English, geography, history, needlework, reading, 
science, spelling, and writing, followed by a long sec- 
tion of miscellaneous *‘ wrinkles.” The aim is strictly 
practical, and there is no pretence of exhibiting prin- 
ciples. Though we certainly should not recommend 
the adoption of some of the suggestions made, we 
think most of them good, and some of them excellent. 
Teachers in elementary schools and in the lower forms 
of secondary schools, however experienced they mav 
- be, will find useful hints, and we can well imagine 
that an inexperienced young teacher may find the 
book a godsend. f 
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(5) Dr. Corcoran's work on “State Policy in | 
Education” will naturally make its primary af 
to Irish educators, though the points of contact ¥ 
education in Great Britain ure so numerous thi 
will make a wider appeal as well. But for us 
main interest of the book lies in its method and 
point of view. As the sub-title indicates, the his 
is “exemplified in documents collected for lectures 
post-graduate classes.” In our opinion, Dr. Corce 
has shown lecturers on the history of education 
training colleges the only successful way of dea 
with their subject. With such students as he has 
view, it is certainly desirable, as he says, that s 
important historical issue in education should 
worked at in its documentary sources, and we think 
is right in deciding that such an issue may best 


„sought in the history of educational practice wii 


their own countrv. We commend the book to 
attention of all who are interested in its subject, : 
we strongly advise lecturers on the history of ecu 
tion, whatever mav be the country or period they 
dealing with, to take note of Dr. Corcoran’s meth 

(6) Fresh, racy, stimulating, and suggestive—th 
are the epithets that irresistibly come to one’s m 
on laying down Mr. J. B. Kerfoot’s book enti 
“How to Read.” His thesis, though not strikin 
original, needs rubbing in, and in his method of r 
bing it in he certainly is original. He writes chieñ; 
combat the notion that it is the amount that we re 
and especially the sum of what we remember ou 
what we read, that matters. What really counis 
the sum of what happens in us through reading— 
outcome of those combinings and transformations “ 
which new tissues are added to our intelligenee a 
new cells to our understanding. What counts is! 
the quality of intellectual food, but the products of ¢ 
intellectual digestion.” So far from being a mer 
receptive act, reading is “a creative process,” it is 
species of anabolism,” it is ta form of living,” a 
only by so regarding it can we derive culture ir 
books. Mr. Kerfoot never mentions the wo 
psychology, but all the way through he shows hims 
a good psychologist. For the teacher, for the « 
vanced pupil, and, indeed, for the intelligent gene: 
reader, the book furnishes abundant food for profia' 
thought. 

(7) The problems of juvenile employment, which £ 
exercising the minds of social and educational work: 
in this country, and appear to be equally urgent a 
grave in other civilised countries, depend for th 
solution, not only upon humanity and sympathy, b 
also upon scientific methods of attack. For that reas 
we welcome Mr. Bloomfield’s new work. On a form 
occasion we noted with approval his * Readings 
Vocational Guidance,” in which he brought togeth 
a great deal of useful material bearing on the subj.: 
The present volume, entitled ‘Youth, School, a! 
Vocation,” surveys systematically what 1s known 
America as “vocational guidance,” its difficulties, i 
social significance, and its efficient organisation. Tw 
chapters are devoted to vocational guidance in Ge 
manv and in England respectively. In the latter p: 
of the book a quantity of ‘‘suggestive material” 
brought together, consisting of schedules, questie: 
naires, records, etc. The author’s special experier: 
as director of the vocation bureau of Boston furnishr 
a guarantee that what he says is of practical value. 

(8) Each generation brings forth its own crop ¢ 
literature relating to the training of children in tè 
home. Miss Martineau wrote for the middle. an 
Miss Mason for the end, of last century. But, 4 
Mrs. C. D. Whetham says, at all times, and especial’ 
in times of stress and strain, old truths and commer 
place experiences are apt to be overlooked, and it } 
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ofore not impertinent to restate them according to | Ashley 


ight and language of our own generation. We 
Mrs. Whetham does herself less than justice in 
nudestly describing her aim and her achievement, 
-ne has done something more than rehabilitate old 
vs about ** The Upbringing of Daughters.” Speak- 
from long experience in helping to bring up 
:hters, the writer of these notes is quite clear that 
Look is well worth the attention of all persons of 
middle classes who are faced by a similar task. 
h matters as household duties, health, dress, educa- 
, reading, professions, conduct, and religion are 
treated with distinction of style and with breadth 
sanity of outlook. 
ì There can be no manner of doubt that Mr. H. 
small, the author of "Be a Man!” knows the 
ior boy through and through. As the distinguished 
‘er of the preface truly says, "it is rarely indeed 
tone comes across a series of such good, strong, 
icitforward talks to boys.” Breeziness is the pre- 
wig note of the book, as one might indeed have ex- 
tel on glancing at the table of contents, which 
iudes ** coming up to the scratch,” being “straight,” 
adening up,” “sticking in,’ and “playing the 
ne.’ Though the book is really pitched in a high 
ral key, there is no trace of priggishngss to be 
rd. It is not a case of sugaring the moral pill, but 
taxing the boy at his own level as regards language 
i ideas, and so getting the truth “home.” We 
ongly recommend these talks to all teachers of 
ior bovs, as well as to parents and scout-masters, 
ause we think they will find in them a storehouse 
happy suggestion. 


R. CHESTERTON AS HISTORIAN. 


A Short History of England. By G. K. Chester- 
np. 241 pp. (Chatto and Windus.) 5s. net. 

lt is best to say at once that this is a nonsense- 
ox, and not a book to be taken seriously. Historic- 
y it is to be classed with the ‘Comic History of 
“gland,” but unfortunately it lacks, what Mr. Ches- 
ron could so well have supplied, the incongruous 
ustrations which constitute half the charm of 
Beckett’s burlesque. Mr. Chesterton does not pro- 


ss to know any history, and happily he does not | 


tempt to impart much precise information. He 
entions only four dates throughout the whole of his 
ght of fancy; he gives no maps or tables; he pro- 
des no index. His book, in fact, is properly not 
storical at all, but autobiographical. It enables the 
ader to discover—what probably he had learned from 
her sources before—the persons and things that Mr. 
hesterton passionately likes and those that he 
enemently dislikes. It appears that he loves the 
omans, the Catholic }Church, the monks, the 
rusaders, the medieval guilds, and the modern trade 
nions. His hatreds are more extensive : they include 
eutons, Danes, Iconoclasts, Saracens, Jews, Puritans, 
tilitarians, Vegetarians, Teetotallers, Parliaments, 
litical Parties, Poor Laws, and Germans. 

The note of passion and prejudice is dominant 
hroughout, and it tends to destroy the amuse- 
nent which might otherwise be derived from 
he spectacle of Mr. Chesterton’s topsy-turvy pre- 
entation of events. Mr. Chesterton apparently 
s oblivious of the results of all historical re- 
searches carried on since the days when he left 
school; he calls the Vikings ‘‘ savages,” in spite of the 
recent revelations of their civilisation admirably 
summed up in Prof. Mawer’s little handbook; he dis- 
misses the reign of Edward II. as “a mere interlude ” 
in face of Prof. Tout’s conclusive demonstrations of 


its cardinal importance; he knows nothing of Prof. 
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' Belloc, and has here undertaken, 
! Mr. Belloc’s campaign against 
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’s treatment of the guilds and their disendow- 
ment, or of the numerous modern works on the 
Peasants’ Revolt, although this event is to him the 
turning point of English history. In his account of 
it (p. 125) he actually conveys the impression that the 
peasants never reached London at all! 

Whenever wild generalisation gives way to specific 
statement error may be confidently looked for. It 1s, 
for example, incorrect to say that Cæsar conquered 
Britain (p. 8), that Britain was directly Roman for 
fully four hundred years (p. 10), that Mercia was the 
last of the English kingdoms to be converted to Chris- 
tianity (p. 35), that children often organised a crusade 
(p. 69), that manors were originally the villae of pagan 


| lords, each with its population of slaves (p. 91), that 


the deposition of Richard II. was the first example 
of such a thing (p. 127), that Margaret of Anjou was 
the wife of Henry V. (p. 129), that Henry VIII. 
sought his divorce from Pope Leo (p. 141), that the 
Pilgrimage of Grace involved half the counties of 
disendowment of the guilds 
1 them as industrial organisations (p. 150), 
that the medieval guilds had any essential re- 
semblance to modern trade unions. 

The truth is that Mr. Chesterton has passed under 
the powerful and disturbing influence of Mr. Hilaire 
in the interests of 
Puritans, parties, Par- 
liaments, and politics, a piece of work for which he 
has no qualifications whatsoever. 

One may well ask why history should be treated with 
a levity and contempt which are bestowed on no other 
subject except theology. No person who was entirely 
ignorant of his theme would presume to write a volume 
on anv department of science or mathematics. Why 
should the affairs of God and man be allowed to be the 
happy hunting-ground of any irresponsible amateur 
who happens to have a knack of ae se 
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SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


A Junior French Course. First Year. By E. J. A. 
Groves. vi+183 pp.  (Blackie.) 2s. 6d. net.—Mr. 
Groves is known as the author of some useful boeks 
on reform lines and as a teacher of considerable 
experience. The preface to his new volume arouses 
| pleasant anticipations; all he says is quite sound. He 

has been impressed by the frequent demands for greater 
grammatical accuracy, and has decided to give “far 
more space to the very elementary notions of grammar 
than has generally been devoted to them since the 
advent of the Reform method.” He even repeats the 
assertion that “at the present time it is much more 
common than in pre-reform days to find that children 
who have been learning French for three or more 
years repeatedly make the most glaring blunders in 
very simple points of French grammar”; we should 
like to see some evidence in support of the words we 
have italicised. Mr. Groves says that his vocabulary 
is fairly extensive; he maintains that the child learns 
new words quickly, “and, alas! forgets them with 
equal rapidity, if care is not taken to fix them indelibly 
| in his memory by frequent repetition and reiteration.” 
When we now turn from promise to performance, we 
t 
{ 


RECENT 


— 


| 


cannot resist a feeling of disappointment. The impor- 
tant question of the pronunciation receives scant atten- 
tion: a list of the international symbols, with specimen 
words and the transcription of words in the vocabu- 
The earlv lessons proceed simply enough, 


lary, is all. 
ith classroom objects being made. 


the common start w 
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Soon, however, we are surprised by the introduction of 
rather unusual words, e.g. “amer” and “fiel” on 
p. 15, and look in vain for the ‘repetition and reitera- 
tion” postulated in the preface. We inquire further 
into the vocabulary, and find that it is not merely 
‘fairly extensive,” but enormous; the list of words at 
the end of the book contains about 2,000 words, and 
it is not even quite complete. How such a vocabulary 
“can be learned and well assimilated by the average 
school child in the average school year” is a puzzle. A 
fair proportion of the words are not “ first-year words” 
at all, e.g. ‘“‘ mulet,” ‘‘lessive,” “théâtral.” In order to 
provide adequate repetition of all these words the book 
would have to be twice its present size; there is no 
gain in introducing words only that they may be for- 
gotten, As for the grammar, the new rules are skil- 
fully introduced; but here again we are surprised to 
find that Mr. Groves, in confining himself to ‘very 
elementary notions of grammar,” should think it wise 
to give in his first-vear course the plurals of “bail,” 
‘““soupirail,” “vitrail,” and of “chacal,” “festival,” 
“régal,” and even “fatal.” As is so often the case in 
first courses, the material has not been selected with 
sufficient care; the “average child” getting through 
this book in the “average vear” will have tried to 
absorb far more material than it can digest. 


t 
Classics. 


Cicero: Pro Roscio Amerino. Edited by A. H. 
Birch. xvi+151 pp. (Southall and Co., Newport, 
Mon.) Price not stated.—We welcome this edition 
of a speech so admirably suited for school reading as 
the ‘‘ Pro Roscio” undoubtedly is; though lacking the 
idealism of the “ Pro Archia” or the sustained dignity 
of the “Pro Lege Manilia,” it is one of the very best 
of Cicero’s speeches for boys to read, both because of 
its comparative easiness, which makes it possible to be 
read at the pace necessary to sustain interest, and 
because a competent teacher can so readily teach from 
it a great deal about rhetorical Latin prose. Mr. Birch 
has done his work well; the review of the circum- 
stances of the times in the brief introduction is as 
lucid as it is succinct, and the notes have been written 
with great care and understanding of boys’ needs. 
If they err at all, they err, in our opinion, on the side 
of explaining too much; so we think that Mr. Birch 
should not grumble at the scarcity of paper, which— 
as the preface tells us—has forced him to curtail his 
comments. He would be more justified in reproach- 
ing his publisher with the quality of the paper which 
he has deigned to bestow upon the book. The vocabu- 
lary is not arranged alphabetically, but by chapters— 
an expedient which, however immediately helpful, is 
not ultimately good. Nevertheless, it is a very useful 
edition, which will, we trust, induce manv teachers 
who would not: otherwise have done so to read this 
speech with their classes. 


Lingua Latina: Sécundus Annus. By C. L. Main- 
waring and W. L. Paine. 101 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 
2s. 6d.—A melancholy interest attaches to this book as 
the last piece of work by Mr. Paine before he fell in 
' Gallipoli. The book was begun by Mr. Paine and Mr. 
Mainwaring; it has been finished by the latter. The title 
describes it. It fs on the modern oral lines, intended 
to satisfy the problem of inculcating a ‘ grammatical 
conscience”’-in the pupil with regard to subordinate 
clauses, especially those involving the use of the sub- 
junctive mood. The pook has four parts. The first 
consists of twenty-four passages for reading (with 
questions) describing incidents in the early historv of 
Rome, such as the stories of Romulus and Remus, 
the rape of the Sabine women, Horatius, and Coriolanus., 
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The second has fifty-five grammatical exercises deal 
with the formation of various kinds of comps: 
sentences. The third is a grammatical résunic 
accidence and syntax required in the book; and, | 
of all, there is an index of words. “There are : 
maps of Rome and the surrounding district. I: 
of course, all written in Latin. There is no nee: 
praise it. Teachers of the new method will weles 
it and find it useful, and by experience will prob: 
develop something better, as, after all, they are sti: 
the experimental stage. Mr. Mainwaring is, howe: 
not quite sound in his quantities. In his introduc: 
he nods like Homer, forgetting dormitat Home: 
The following also are the correct forms : cuncti (p. 
Ornavisse (p. 13), sé, ā (p. 14), déliberabant (p. 24),1 
(p. 26), intra (p. 30), poscit (p. 31), qui, quōmodo (p. 
nonnulli (p. 35), ascendd, ascénsus, sūrsum (p. | 
mdrium (p. 63), trédecim (p. 74). Would not q 
significat grex be better than quid est grex (p. 

The comma after itinere (p. 21) should be remov 
there is also a misprint in the footnote of this pz 
Primum (p. 34) should be primd.: 


Ad Limen. By C. F. Walters and R. S. Conw 
xi+129 pp. (Murray.) 2s. 6d. net.—In this bi 
Profs. Walters and Conway present us with read 
lessons and exercises for the second and third years 
studving Latin, which are intended to be supplemeni: 
to those contained in the authors’ well-kno 
“Limen.” They are based upon the vocabulary a 
the order of accidence and syntax in that book, a 
are carefully graded. The English-Latin exercises a 
of course, of the old familiar type—disconnected s: 
tences to exemplify specific points of syntax. \ 
should not mind them being disconnected so much 
only they were made of more human interest to 
boy, and for our part we fail to see why anvone w 
would take the trouble to do so should not think out su 
sentences. As the book proceeds the sentences gi 
way to connected pieces of narrative in which we fì 
the usual lack of any attempt to engage the inter 
of a boy. The Latin-English reading lessons a 
superior from this point of view, and we could wi 
that the authors had shown even as much understan 
ing of boys in the English-Latin exercises as they h. 
exhibited in their selection and adaptation of tl 
matter for the reading lessons. The book is w 
printed, and has been compiled with extreme care ar 
accuracy. 


Continuous Latin Prose. By H. J. Dakers. xi 
385 pp. (Rivingtons.) 5s. 6d.—This is a link betwee 
work on an elementary “exercise” book and Lat! 
composition of scholarship standard. The pieces fi 
translation are interesting little stories or pieces í 
narrative, and Mr. Dakers is to be congratulated upo 
his attempt to gain the interest of his pupil, for, < 
we read in the preface: “To feel that he is putting 
story into Latin—such a story as Cesar might hay 
told—will ‘perhaps awaken more interest in him tha 
the successful solution of a series of language puzzles. 
Such humanity is worthy of a direct-method teache: 
and we rejoice to see it in the author of a book whic 
deserves to become the modern counterpart of th 
“ Bradlev’s Arnold” of our own schooldavs. Ther 
are more than twenty pages of introductory hints 
which. besides other good things, contain an excellen 
analvsis of the way in which a Latin period is built up 
The syntax itself is full (quite sufficient for all schoo 
purposes) and clearly stated; there are nearly 2% 
pieces for translation, a special vocabulary containing 
manv Latin idioms grouped round common English 
words, and also a general vocabulary. Altogether it is 
a a to be welcomed, and should prove extremely 
useful. 
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English. 

Romance of King Arthur. (Malory abridged.) 
A. W. Pollard. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 
bp. (Macmillan.) 10s. 6d.—This beautiful quarto 
rorthy of Malory. 
} the changes in the text, though anyone who 
ws the Morte well might point to a few omissions. 
| look of the whole book is distinctly of Malorv's 
h and unless we print in black letter again we 
not have anything more suited to the requirements 
he school library, for we take it that the book 
t stands will not become a class-book. The bind- 
is demure, and the whole result admirable. Most 
dr. Rackham’s illustrations are worthy of the great 
ect, and some touch a splendid level; the picture 
he maiden with the Grail in her two hands is alone 
th framing separately, and we shall be surprised 
o attempt is made to obtain a reproduction of this 
uiful figure. If it is reproduced, let us hope it 
| not be out of the true, as it is in the volume. 
e ar two pictures do not scruple to introduce 
nour to the court of King Arthur. Surely, also, in 
Isoud picture Mr. Rackham has added to his 
ce. There are sixteen illustrations in colour and 
ay in black and white; the printing of them is 
hout a flaw. We wish the preface were as worthy 
the book as all else is. Mr. Pollard really does 
tell the story of Malory, his work and his English, 
ail, but confines himself to a rather lukewarm 
eræ and doubtful criticism of chivalry. And a 
ni deal of the valuable space is taken up with the 
ence of an editor; anyone knows that for school 
aries Malory does require some editing. But the 
l and scholarly. preface to. Malory has not yet been 
iten of any. This volume will add still more to 
‘knowledge of the great book, and will point again 
a time that never was and always will be believed 
for it is only the critics who have to say that 
mantes killed Amadis. No one will ever kill 
radis. i 


Precis Writing for Beginners. By G. N. Pocock. 
pp. (Blackie.) 2s.—One criticism of these exer- 
es is allowable, and it is strange that one who has 
nned the work so well has not added a few more 
ges. The introduction, though short, is excellent. 
t there are no specimen précis given. If the pupil 
1 before him a bad précis, a good précis, and a speci- 
n of précis actually sent up to the writer by his 
pils, the value of the book. especially for the self- 
ator, would be doubled. But the exercises are ad- 
thle, and the notes at the head of the extracts do 
ord help. 


The Prisoners’ Friends. By Constance Wakeford. 
istrations by G. Soper. 154 pp. (Headley.) 2s. 6d. 
Rarely does so beautiful a little book as this make 
double appeal. The storv of Elizabeth Fry and 
n Howard, admirablv told. is strengthened greatly 
the coloured and uncoloured drawings. The object, 
take it, is to enforce the saner view, not of the 
minal, but of his treatment. Appropriately enough, 
afterword is written on the Junior Republic, and 
. Galsworthy’s “Justice” is not forgotten. Miss 
akeford has also written ‘The Soldiers’ Friends.” 
d the same illustrator has helped her other story. As 
t hook or as reading book in school, it seems to 
that this volume would be equally welcome. 


` History. 
The Book of the Happy Warrior. By Henry New- 
It. xiv + 284 (Longmans.) 6s. net.—Sir 
‘nry Newbolt has written a fascinating book for 
vs, and one which accords well with the proper spirit 
uch has been engendered in them by their country- 
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men’s tasks and achievements in the present war. 
It is a book of chivalry, and its stories centre round 
what is best and noblest in the necessary warfare of 
the world. The stories are not in substance new; 
thev are heroic tales of the Middle Ages. They are 
based on the narratives of old poets and chroniclers; 
but Sir Henrv's setting of them is new. None of 
them lose, and many of them gain immensely, through 
their editor’s labours, for Sir Henry is a master 
of the English language and a prince among story- 
tellers. Hence, happy the bov who receives this book 
as a gift or as a prize, and in it reads the stories of 
Roland, of Richard Coeur de Lion, of St. Louis, of 
Robin Hood, of Bertrand du Guesclin, of the Black 
Prince, and of the Chevalier Bayard. 


The Discovery of America, 1492-1584. Edited by 
P. F. Alexander. xvilit+212 pp. (Cambridge Univer- 
sitv Press.) 3s. net.—This is a volume in the interest- 
ing series of “Cambridge Travel Books,” planned, 
and so far executed, by Mr. P. F. Alexander, of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford. It provides. modernised and 
judiciously abbreviated records from contemporary 
sources of six earlv vovages to the New World. Three 
of the six are quite properly the famous voyages of 
Columbus, the discoverer of the hemisphere. The re- 
maining three are Cartier’s voyage of 1535-36, Gilbert’s 
voyage of 1583, and Amadas and Barlow’s of 1584. 
The volume is admirable as a source-book, whether 
for geographical or historical study. For it provides 
important original narratives, linked together by unity 
of subject-matter, authoritative and self-explanatory. 
There are sixteen maps and illustrations, also drawn 
from authentic sources, and so really illuminating and 
not merely picturesque., 


The Story of the French Revolution. 
Birkhead.. 236 pp. 

Stories of the Scottish Border. By Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Platt. 256 pp. Harrap.) 1s. gd. each. 

The volumes before us are the two latest additions to 
Messrs. Harrap’s attractive series, ‘‘ Told through the 
Ages ™°—a series which comprises now not far short 
of half a hundred items. Both volumes are good; 
they are at one and the same time thoroughly interest- 
ing and highly instructive. Both, moreover, are illus- 
trated in a manner which should greatly increase their 
charm in the. eves of the young folk, for whom they 
are in the first place intended. ‘The Story of the 
French Revolution,” of course, necessarily follows 
familiar and well-trodden paths. It would be difficult 
to say anything both new and true concerning that 
event—the most important episode in modern history 
prior to the outbreak of the present war. It is enough 
that Miss Birkhead tells the story lucidly and with 
careful elimination of the dull portions. 

‘* Stories of the Scottish Border ” deals with history of 
a verv different tvpe. Compared with the doings of 
the Girondists and the Jacobins, the adventures of the 
“stark, moss-trooping Scots’? were trivial and in- 
significant. | Nevertheless, the historv of the Border 
is full of the fascination of primitive romance, and 
just because it is remote and obscure it is also less 
familiar to the average reader. There should be many 
who will welcome an introduction, through the 
medium of Mr. and Mrs. Platt’s delightful collection 
of stories, to such neople as Sir Patrick Spens, Black 
Agnes of Dunbar, Fair Helen of Kirkconnell, Johnnie 
Armstrong, and others. of that ifk. In some cases 
they will be thankful that their introduction to them 
is merely literary and not literal. 


Pages of Britain’s Story. Edited by J. Turral. 
325 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. net.—Mr. Turral 
is already well known as a skilled exponent of the art 
of teaching history by means of illustrative extracts 
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from documentary and other sources. His volume of 
“ Illustrations to British History” contained contem- 
porary evidence respecting a number of leading events 
in our island story from the landing of Cæsar to the 
Crimean War. The present work supplements this 
earlier volume by giving extracts from historians and 
chronicles covering the period A.D. 597-1898. The 
sources from which the extracts are made are not so 
strictly contemporary as in the “Illustrations,” nor do 
they always rank quite so high as authorities. But 
they compensate for these scientific defects by excep- 
tional vividness and interest. There are sixty-five 
extracts in all, the first being taken from Bede, the 
last from Steevens’s ‘* With Kitchener to Khartoum.” 
In the hands of an imaginative and enthusiastic 
teacher the volume will serve to increase the interest 
of the history lesson. It should certainly find a place 
in every school library, 


Our Sea Power, its Story and Meaning. By H. W. 
Household. xvili+179 pp. (Macmillan.) 1s. 6d. net.— 
This book is issued with a foreword by Admiral Lord 
Reresford and with the cordial commendation of the 
Educational Committee of the Navy League. It con- 
tains a sketch of the rise of British sea-power, bio- 
graphies of leading seamen, accounts of great naval 
events, and an exposition of the vital importance of 
the command of the ocean to the existence of the 
British Empire. A number of well-chosen illustrations 
help to make it attractive to children. It is a valu- 
able and timely little book, and one the use of which 
in schools can do nothing but good to the cause of 
sound citizenship. . 


Science and Technology. 


Rustic Sounds and other Studies in Literature and 
Natural History. By Sir Francis Darwin. 231 pp. 
(Murray.) bos., net.—Sir Francis Darwin traverses a 
broad field in this collection of fourteen essays and 
addresses. He shows himself to be not only an in- 
quiring student of plant-life, but also a musician—he 
is one of the few who can play the tabor and pipe 
of the Morris dancers—and a man of letters in the 
best sense. The papers on the movements of plants, 
Stephen Hales, and picturesque experiments embody 
exactly the kind of spirit required in science teaching : 
they deal with common matters of plant physiology in 
a most stimulating way, and will lead many readers 
to repeat the simple experiments described. Three 
of the addresses deal with education in science and 
science in education. Like his father, who, referring 
to Shrewsbury, said: ‘* Nothing could have been worse 
for the development of my mind than Dr. Butler’s 
school,” the author says that he gained nothing of 
his appreciation of the beauty of literature from his 
classical studies at school. © We are taught Latin and 
Greek because, as we are assured, they introduce us 
to the finest literature in the world. ‘To most boys 
they do ‘nothing of the kind, and are an intolerable 
burden.” When the author went to Cambridge in 
1806 the teaching of science was as badly done there 
as anywhere. “I sometimes wonder,” he says, “that 
fire did not descend from heaven and destroy a Univer- 
sity which so sinned against the first elements of 
knowing, in neglecting the distinction between what 
we learn by our own personal experience and what we 
acquire from books.” ‘The volume includes biograph- 
ical papers on Sir Francis Galton and Sir George Dar- 
win; and among the subjects of other essays are Jane 
Austen, rustic sounds, the pipe and tabor, and war 
music. The whole collection is a delightful combination 
of literature and science, revealing large interests as 
well as accurate knowledge. We believe, however, the 
author is not correct in his remark on p. 4 that “a 
Canadian robin must surely make a song like ours,” 
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for the American 


“robin” is really a thrush (Tur 
migratorius). . 


Name this Flower. By Gaston Bonnier. Transk 
by G. S. Boulger. xii+331 pp.+64 coloured pla 
(Dent.) 6s. net.—Prof. Bonnier has done an in 
culable service to young botanists and flower-lo 
generally by devising this key, which makes it e 
for anyone to identify some 7oo species of flower 
plants and ferns. The characters by which the pl 
ure distinguished in this scheme are all plainly re 
nisable without any previous knowledge of botz 
and are so grouped that at each step the user dea 
which one of a number of possible characters 
specimen possesses. This question settled, he 
directed to another set of alternatives, and prese: 
arrives at the name of the plant. To one accustor 
to the laborious determination of species by class: 
tory characters in the manner of the ordinary f 
the criteria used in this book seem at first sight hig 
artificial and unscientific, but experience has ı 
vinced us that, for purposes of identifica 
merely, the scheme is on thoroughly sound princip 
It certainly succeeds in its object, as we have pre 
by putting it into the hands of a child of ten, » 
without any previous experience or knowledge of t 
nical terms, found out the name of an unknown pi 
(toadflax) in a few minutes. The value of the b 
is increased by 312 illustrations in colour and 2. 
black-and-white diagrams in the text. There are g 
indexes and other useful fists. The translation i 
aes has been carried out carefully and suco 
fully. : | 


Drawing for Builders. By R. Burdette D. 
(London: Chapman and Hall; New York: Wik 
7s. net.—The author states that “this book is 
tended .to serve as a basis for a problem course 
elementary architectural drawing.” Limited to e 
cises in mechanical drawing, the work will undoubte 
serve a useful purpose, as it is well graded, 
progression from simple straight-line drawing to 
preparation of complete details being arranged ir 
series of easy examples. In.some of the exercises 
lettering and dimensions could, with advantage, 
arranged more neatly, and although it is intende: 
be of use to the builder, no reference is made to, | 
examples given of, the use of simple steel work. | 
feel this is regrettable, as valuable exercises on t 
important branch of modern construction could h: 
been introduced. We have regarded the work fr 
the point of view of its suitability to elementary te 
nical students in this country, and are of opinion !! 
it would appeal more strongly to American teach 
and students than to our own. The chapter on 
struments and materials is very good, as the inv 
training of all craftsmen should be in the care and | 
of the tools they are required to manipulate. 


Pedagegy. 

The Play Way: an Essay in Educational Meth 
By H. Caldwell Cook: 367 pp. (Heinemann.) &:.¢ 
—Mr. Cook’s work has often been sympathetica 
treated in these pages, and though he pleads war 4 
hurried work as an excuse for shortcomings in t 
present volume, the same sympathy may be exten! 
to one who is so whole-heartedly the friend of t 
Boy, or, as he calls him, the Littleman. His plea is f 
the rehearsal of life at school, and herein lies t 
strength of his position; his weakness, it seems to t 
is that he thinks no schools (except the elementar 
are trying his “method.” It is the old story ov 
again. We occasionally meet with a Mr. Cook, : 
Egeria, an Arnold, and a Francis; but they are : 
busy with their art that they never find their ov 
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ret, and never think that it mav be of importance 
awcret, and they work, and vanish, or they write 
ks which never yet communicated a secret to any- 
» or they live a life and fhe secret is uncaught. 
the platitudes (we beg pardon for the word) with 
ich the writer fills his pages are weary reading for 
se who have heard them for so many years; and 
t is nothing new in saying in italics that “if boys 
'to be taught by means of play the master must 
æa genuine interest in the play.” When Mr. Cook 
wns from France and shows a number of picked 
„Iers how to take a genuine interest in the play he 
|I have begun the most important chapter in his 


[he chapters in this volume deal with the boy 
ucing himself, his comrades, and his teacher. 
as always fascinating, and, as his comrade Cook sees, 
san do things as well as men. Ilonds and ballad- 
xing, lecturing and football, the dramatisation of 
‘ Bible and Malory and Beowulf, the making 
wroplanes and costume for ‘‘ Macbeth”’ give Little- 
in his chance; he is bent, as every educator knows, 
creating. Imagination, as Mr. Cook tells him, is 
ai the teacher needs, not learning—at least in the 
tiai stages. And it is imagination that the teacher 
ks. Poor teacher! He has heard it so often. Mean- 
uk the friend of Littleman prints Fifth Form ballads 
¿ Fourth Form maps, and fills his interesting book 
ih photographs of his boys, and, we suppose, waits 
the hour when England shall consider the pursuit 
ife something greater than that of wealth, and the 
derstanding of a strike something of more import- 
ce than the reading of a palimpsest. More power 
Mr. Cook’s elbow, even though his book as an 
isay in Educational Method” may be set at naught 
the methodologists. 


St. Luke. By Dr. Charles Knapp. (Murby's Larger 
coture Manuals.) villi+357 pp. (Murbv.) 3s. net.— 
y ihe size and price this is quite the most exhaustive 
mmentary we have yet seen on the third Gospel. It 
wondrously comprehensive, and that without either 
eloading or padding. The introduction is a fine 
eœ of work—a veritable book within a book—and is 
zatly the result of much independent thought and 
warch as well as of careful consideration of the con- 
usiuns of other authorities. That infinite pains have 
en expended, not only in the writing and compiling, 
t also in the arrangement and printing of the book, 

obvious on every page. “A Word with my 
cuders"’ takes the place of the usual preface, and 
min Dr. Knapp unconsciously indicates a not usual, 
x very.welcome, note in commentative and critical 
ork, Nor will the reader be disappointed, for here 
: will find not only a scholarly and dependable guide 
| aistorical, literary, and comparative criticism, but 
so a refreshing, broad-minded, and sane devotional 
uiv. No similar English commentary has vet ap- 
ered that gives so complete and able an analvsis of 
Ws most important writing of the beloved physician, 
ad at the same time so sympathetic and winning an 
xposition of the life, work, and teaching of his great 
laster. To study the book will result in a sound 
nowledge of the contents of the third Gospel; it will 
isc result—and here so many commentaries fall un- 
~cessarily short—in a generous and well-balanced 
nawledge of Jesus of Nazareth and the new order He 
wed to inaugurate. Many sections of the book will 
‘ake the reader with a vision and thoughtfulness 
nat are refreshing and stimulating. ‘‘ The Eschato- 
ev of Jesus” article, if not overwhelmingly con- 
‘ning, is valuable—restrained and vet thought-pro- 
‘king. The section dealing with ‘‘ The Virgin Birth ” 
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is entirely excellent, and is a fine example, amongst 
many others, of careful and logical reasoning. The 
explanations of the parables are marked by courageous 
and reverent treatment; that of “The Two Debtors” 
is particularly striking. Abundant indexing, headings 
and sub-headings, synoptic notes throughout, sum- 
maries and comparisons with the Revised Version, all 
materially add to the usefulness of this most excellent 
book. ° 


The Eurhythmics of Jaques Dalcrose. With Intro- 
duction by Prof. Sadler. 64 pp. (Constable.) 
2s.—This is a second and revised edition. It 
is not a reasoned or stated account of eurhyth- 
mics, but a carefully illustrated set of essays 
round the subject. All readers now know what 
this art claims; it is not gymnastics, nor is it 
dancing, nor yet music teaching; but rather the repre- 
sentation of musical impressions by physical rhythmic 
movement. It is the sworn enemy of technique viewed 
as a telos, and rather takes natural technique as a 
means. Attitudes are pauses; moving plastic is con- 
tinuous; and the effect seems to be as much part of 
the audience as of the rhvthmist, concentration 
being required from both. Its claims as an aid in 
neurasthenia may be wiselv doubted, but there never 
has been, since the days of Pindar, any doubt as to 
its realisation of part of the secret of absolute beauty. 
The illustrations are excellent; but, except in a few 
cases, the flowing dress presents further difficulties of 
rhythm-realisation. No Greek would have issued such 
a book without pictures of youths, the natural beauty 
of whose forms in movement or repose is generally 
forgotten, except by the great artists of the world. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING OCTOBER, 1917. 


(Compiled from information provided by the- 
| publishers.) 


Modern Languages.. 


“Jean Robert Flambard-potache.” By M. A. 
Delany. 119 pp. (Bell.) With Vocabulary, 2s. net; 
without Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. net. 

V Flips et Compagnie.” (Stories of Animal Life.) 
By Marc Ceppi. 123’pp. (Bell.) 1s. 6d. net. 

“Oxford Spanish Plain Texts” :—TIriarte’s ‘‘ FAbu- 
las Literarias.” 78 pp. 4s. net. Samaniego’s 
“Fábulas en Verso.” 146 pp. ts. 6d. net. Edited 
by J. Fitzmaurice Kelly. (Clarendon Press.) 

“Oxford Russian Plain Texts” :—Gogol’s ‘ Old- 
World Country House,” Dostoévski’s “A Christmas 
Tree” and “‘A Wedding.” Edited by Nevill Forbes. 
Each 64 pp. (Clarendon Press.) Each 1s. net. 


“A Russian Vocabulary.” By R. T. Currall. 128 
pp. (Harrap.) «s. net. 
“Spanish Commercial Correspondence.” By A. F. 


Whittem. 330 pp. 
"The Spanish-American Reader.” 
son. 370 pp. (Harrap.) 4s. 6d. net. 
“La Vida de Vaso Nuñez de Balboa.” 
Quintana. 144 pp. (Harrap.) Is. gd. net. 
Mérimée’s * Colomba.” Edited by Otto Siepmann. 
(Siepmann’s Advanced French Series.) xvi+216 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 3s. Kev to Appendices, 2s. 6d. net; 

Word and Phrase Book, 6d. 


(Harrap.) 4s. 6d. net. 
By Erneste Nel- 


By M. J. 


Classics. 
“Secundus Annus.” By C. L. Mainwaring and 
W. L. Paine. 102 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. 


“Virgil and Lucretius.” Passages translated by 
Wiliam Stebbing. (Longmans.) 4s. 6d. net. 
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English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 
“The Contemporary Short Story.” By Harry T. 


Baker. 288 pp. (Harrap.) 5s. net. 

“Whittier and his Poetry.” By W. H. Hudson. 
144 pp. (Harrap.) 1s. od. net. 

‘Dictionary of Similes.” By F. J. Wilstack. 532 
pp. (Harrap.) tos. 6d. net. 

* The Story of the Canterbury Pilgrims.” By J. W. 
McSpadden. 224 pp. (Harrap.) 5s. net. 

“Fairy Tales from Grimm.” By Ethel Betis. 128 
pp. (Harrap.) 35. 6d. net. 

History. 
“The Land of the Two Rivers (Mesopotamia). By 


Edwyn Bevan. 128 pp.+map. (Edward Arnold.) 


2s. Od. net. 

* A Short History of England.” By G. K. Chester- 
ton. 241 pp. (Chatto and Windus.) 5s. net. 

“Wiliam Caxton.” By Susan Cunnington. 102 
pp. (Harrap.) 1s. 6d. net. 

“Cardinal Wolsey.” By René Francis. 192 pp. 
(Harrap.) 1s. 6d. net. 

“Charles the First.” By A. E. McRilliam. 192 pp. 
(Harrap.) 1s. 6d. net 


“France.” By W. H. Hudson. 656 pp. (Harrap.) 
ros. 6d. net. 

‘Thomas A. Edison." 
net. 

* History of the French Novel.” Vol. i., “ From the 
Beginning to 1800.’" By Dr. George Saintsbury. 
xxii+ 490 pp. (Macmillan.) 18s. net. 

“Lessons in English History.” By H. W. Carter. 
208 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 6d. net. 


Geography. 
“ Pupils’? Class-Book of Geography.” By E. J. S. 
Lav. “Scotland.” 96 pp. Paper, .7d.; cloth, 8d. 
* Asia.” 128 pp. Paper, 8d.; cloth, 9d. (Macmillan.) 


Mathematics. 
“Elementary Mathematical Analvsis.’ 
J. W. Young and Prof. F. M. Morgan. 
(Macmillan.) 11s. net. 
“ Mathematical Papers for Admission into the Royal 
Military Academy, etc. Februaryv—Julv, 1917.” Edited 
by R. M. Milne. 30 pp. (Macmillan.) 1s. 3d. net. 


(Harrap.) 3s. 6d. 


220 pp. 


"By Prof. 
X1i+ 548 pp. 


Science and Technology. 

‘“Manuring for Higher Crop Production.” By E. J. 
Russell. Second edition, revised and extended. viii+ 
94 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 3s. od. net. 

“ British Grasses and their Employment in Agricul- 
ture.” By S. F. Armstrong.  viti+200 pp. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 6s. net. 
© “*\ Handbook of Nature Study and Simple Agricul- 
tural Teaching for the Primarv Schools of Burma.” 
Bv E. Thompstone. (Longmans.) 4s. 6d. net. 

“Tommy Smith at the Zoo.” By Edmund Selous. 
(Methuen.) Is. od. 

Pedagogy. 

“Ludus Literarius; or, The Grammar Schoole.” By 
John Brinsley. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E. T. Campagnac, and published for the Liver- 
pool University Press. xxviii+363 pp. (Constable.) 
Ios. 6d. net. 

l Art. 

“The Art of Painting in Pastel.“ By L. Richmond 
and J. Littlejohns. 200 pp.+40 plates in four colours. 
(Pitman.) 12s. 6d. net. 


Miscellaneous. 

“The Student’s Handbook to the University and 
Colleges of Cambridge.” Sixteenth edition, revised 
to June 30th, 1917. viiitzoy pp. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 6s. net. 
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“The Cambridge Pocket Diary, 1917-18.” AVi+: 
pp. (Cambridge University Press.) Is. 3d. nei 2 
2s. 6d. net. 
“Legends and Romances of Brittany.” 
Spence. 400 pp. (Harrap.) Ios. Od. net. 
“Aucassin and Nicolete.””. By Michael West. 1 


By Les 


pp. (Harrap.) Ios. 6d. net. 

“West Atrican Folk Tales.” By W. H. Bark 
iso pp. (Harrap.) 7s. od. net. 

“Stories to Tell the Littlest Ones.” By S. Co 
Brvant. 250 pp. (Harrap.) 5s. net. 

“Babes of the Wild.” By Lilian Gask. Ibo ¢ 
(Harrap.) 2s. 6d. net. 

“Some Children ] Have Known.” By A. 
Pritchard. 120 pp. Harrap.) 2s. 6d. net. 

“A Litte Book of Napoleon Wisdom.” By H.F. 


2s. Od. net. 
By Dorothy Blu 


By 


Wheeler. go pp. (Harrap.) 
“Adventures in Magic Land.” 
112 pp. (Harrap.) 3s. net. 
“Old French Songs for the Nursery.*’ 
Anderson. (Harrap.) 6s. net. 


“ Bovs and Girls Ask at Home Questions.” 


An 


Marion E. Bailev. 256 pp. (Harrap.) 3s. bd. net. 
“ Persephone.” By K. Merriman. (Harrap) t 


net. 

* A Blackboard Catechism.” 
lie Clarke. (Longmans.) 2s. net. 

“St. Matthew.” By Dr. Knapp. 
Smaller Scripture Manuals.) (Murby.) 

“A Course in Business Training.” By G. K. Bw 
nall. 192 pp. 2s. 6d. Shorthand edition. 255 p 
3s. (Pitman.) 

“Year Book Press Series of Somgs for Schools 
No. 144, “On Windy Wav.” Three-part song. I 
Chas. Villiers Stanford. 8&8 pp. (Year Book Prex 
3d. 


By the Rev. W. Fe 


(Murbv'’s Ne 
Is. Od. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the orir. 
expressed in letters whick appear in these columns. ts 
rule, a letter criticising any article or revicw printed 
THE SCHOOL WORLD will be submitted to the contrita’ 
before publication, so that the criticism and repiy mas arr 
together, 


Some Unsatisfactory ‘‘ Proofs’’ in Elementary 
Geometry. 


THE writers of modern up-to-date text-books | 
elementary geometry have directed their efforts cò 
stantly to the task of smoothing the path of the b 
sinner by avoiding the rigid formalities and tediou 
reiterations which clogged his progress in the ol 
time editions of Euclid’s Elements. The most obvio- 
way to cut down the proofs of many propositions. > 
as to make them less tedious and enable the beginne 
to get a better grasp of their general drift, is to om 
all mention of any particular cases which mav occt: 
Such particular cases mav as a rule be left as i 
exercise for the ingenuitv of the pupil who he 
mastered the proof of the general case. Most teacher 
welcome this change, and would be glad to see ™ 
range extended, especially in the treatment of equelhs 
of areas. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten thr 4 
proof by reductio ad absurdum is no proof at all ant~ 
every possible case has been investigated, and + 
independent proof given where necessary. Tt is mo“ 
important that this should be duly impressed upon ib 
learner when he begins to use that method. 

Among the propositions now regarded as necessi” 
bookwork is one which did not appear as such in the 
older editions of Euclid, viz. :—If the line joining ove 
points subtends equal angles at two other points on 
the same side of it, these four points lie on a circle. 


The 


hus, in Fig. 1, if the angle ACB=the angle ADB, 
n A, B, C, D lie on a circle. 

Þe proof of this proposition, which is to be found 
ui the-text-books, is far from satisfactorv as a 
eral proof. i f 

' gins with the assertion: “If the circle ABC 
s not pass through D it must cut AD (or AD pro- 
ouin some other point D’.” It is then assumed that if 
es outside the circle, D’ must lie between A and D. 
a.il the are ACB is a small one, D may lie so that 
mt DA nor DB is cut by the circle, as is shown 
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Fic. 1. 


Fic. 2. 


"is. 2, Where DB is not cut by the circle at all, 
DA is cut by the circle, but not between A and D. 
' proof given does not apply to this case, a fact 
th necessitates dts separate consideration in a 
«ito ad absurdum proof. The most unsatisfactory 
-of the proof lies in the assertion upon which the 
ot 1s based—an assertion which can have no justi- 
tm whatever except the convenience of the 
tent. It is not true that the circle must cut AD at 
ier point, and it is not true that the other point, 
a, must lie between'A and D. 

wame of the text-books the proof that a quadri- 
«i is evelic if a pair of its opposite angles are 
Fementary is open to the same objections, and is 
X upon the same unsound assertion, while the 
muve proof for the case omitted: varies more 
ely from that of the case discussed. The proof 
‘ris therefore even more unsatisfactory. 

le multiplication of cases may be simply avoided 
“uccested by Figs. 3 and 4. ` l 

t Fig. 3 the angle ACBe the angle ADB. 


F 


Fic. 3. Fic. 4. 


li he circles ACB, ADB do not coincide, one of the 
“ACB, ADB must fall within the other. 

“=ppose ACB to fall within ADB. Produce AC to 
NS is arc ADB at E, and proceed as usual to prove 
te arc ACB cannot fall within arc ADB. 

‘Re arly, the arc ADB cannot fall within the arc 
‘qtrefore the circles ACB, ADB coincide, etc. 
i i 4 the angles ABC, ADC are supplementarv.. 
Re © circles ABCE, ADCF do not coincide, one of 

tes ADC, AEC must fall within the other. 
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Suppose ADC to fall within AEC, and prove that 
it cannot do so by the method suggested by the figure. 
By a similar proof it may be shown that AEC 
cannot fall within ADC (it will be necessary to join AE 
and produce it to meet the outer arc). 
Therefore the circles ABC, ADC must coincide. 
Ceci, HAWKINS. 


A Parents’ Union School at Work. 

For many vears hundreds of children educated in 
home schoolrooms have benefited by working under 
the P.N.E.L. Many schools are now on the register 
of the union, and it may therefore be of interest to 
those who know little or nothing of the P.U. school 
to hear how it is organised and of the results of its 
working in a day-school of twenty-five to thirty pupils. 

Ten years’ teaching experience in other schools, 
working on the ordinary lines, has enabled me to 
compare the usual practice with that of the P.U. 
method, and to estimate the result of the latter, which 
I have employed for three years in my own school. 

Stated brietly, the principles that underlie the union 
are as follows :— i 

(1) That children are born “persons.” 

(2) That they have normally a craving for know- 
ledge and full powers to deal with it. 

(3) That they require a mental food of “living 
ideas’? which are for the most part contained in books. 

(4) That the attention necessary for the gaining and 
keeping of this knowledge is given spontaneously if 
the right books are used. 

These principles are applied 
manner :— | 

Pupils im the school are classed in six forms, enter- 
ing in Form I. at the age of six years, and Jeaving 
Form VI. at seventeen or eighteen. A programme of 
work is mapped out each term, and a time-table sup- 
plied. Ali the book work is done in the morning; 
the afternoons are left free for games, handwork, art, 
and nature-study, and the lighter books set are read 
in the evening. ‘‘ Preparation” in the ordinary sense 
finds no place in the time-table. 

The curriculum set forth in the programme is a very 
wide one, and the “humanities ” are given a prominent 
place in accordance with Pater’s view, that ‘nothing 
which has ever interested living men and women can 
wholly lose its vitality.” But it is the actual books 
chosen and the use that is made of them that are the 
chief features in the teaching of the P.U. school. 

No text-books, but what Miss Mason calls “living 
books,’ are chosen for the children’s use. They 
possess their own books, and are encouraged to take 
a pride in their librarv. By the age of thirteen thev 
will have read Plutarch, Malory, Scott, Shakespeare, 
and will have become somewhat acquainted with class- 
ical, English, and European history and various 
branches of nature-study. - 

Few oral lessons, lectures, or notes are emploved. 
Knowledge is tested by narration instead of by ques- 
tion and answer, and there are comparatively few 
corrections. | | 

The pupils do all the work for themselves and get 
their knowledge first-hand from good books. In the 
lower forms these are read to the children, and after 
one reading only thev must rehearse the storv or 
lesson fully and in good language. In the upper 
forms the pupils read the pages set with attention 
once and then reproduce orally or in writing. The 
habit of reading with close attention is acquired easily 
by younger children, but those who have been allowed 
to pore over their lesson books and read manv tines 
without real attention take some time to acquire it, 
but even girls of sixteen do so after a little practice. 
As a result of this method of working pupils find 
knowledge delightful in itself and for its own sake, 
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without thought of marks, place, prize, or other 
reward. 
Mathematics, science, and languages are taught 


orally, but books of recognised authorities on science 
are put into the pupils’ hands, and in modern lan- 
guages thev begin reading classics from the beginning 
and reproducing them in the language being studied 
in tbe same way as in their English lessons. 

Every term examination papers are sent out from 
the House of Education, and the examinations last 
a’ week. A representative set of papers is sent up 
from four forms working in the school. No looking 
up is allowed beforéhand—there is no time—and the 
papers are tackled cheerfully and without the anxiety 
that is so often shown in “exam. week.” If P.U.S. 
children take public examinations they do them in 
much the same spirit. 

The training of children to work for themselves 
makes for resolution of character and fosters a spirit 
of self-reliance which should help them in qualifving 
for professional life and in becoming good citizens. 

To be able to read and enjoy good literature is an 
unquestionable asset in any life, and the lives of those 
who can do so should be fuller and happier than 
others. 

A realisation of their inheritance in the world of things 
and of books, and of the perseverance and purpose 
necessary to the attaining of that wisdom to which “all 
the gold of the earth is a little sand,” is kept before 
the minds of the children as they look daily on their 
school motto: “I am, I can, I ought, I will.” 

C. D. Lawe. 


Traditional Association of French and German. 


I Norice in Mr. Osborne’s article in last 
month's ScHoot Wor.tp that he speaks of the 
“traditional association of French and German.” 


But German is not in any sense traditional in England. 
The traditional education for an English gentleman is 
French and Italian added to the classics. All Jane 
Austen's elegant ladies aspire to Italian, and French 
seems to be taken for granted; only once is German 
mentioned, in the case of a person of extraordinary 
accomplishments. German is quite a newcomer, which 
has forced its wav into England uninvited, like those 
who speak it, and its claims are much exaggerated. 
When the Germans cease to be politically important 
their rather grotesque language mav retire to its proper 
place. W. H. D. Rowse. 
Perse School House, Cambridge. 


Examination for Indian Civil Service. 

Your contributor allows no escape from the question 
whether the real or supposed interest of the schoolboy 
at home is to block a substantial amelioration in the 
administration of India. 

We must abide by the recognised method of solving 
great problems. The Public Services Commission, a 
body specially appointed for the task, has devoted 
manv laborious months in India and at home to the 
problem, and has decided that the India Civil servant 
must be selected at the school-leaving age. Tt would 
be a strong—not to sav high-handed—act for the India 
Office to override that decision. It 1s therefore highly 
probable that the decision will stand. 

Your contributor questions my estimate that 500 
candidates will attend the new examination. J chal- 
lenge him to state his own estimate. The future can 
then judge between us. No matter how great that 
number may prove to be, it is the duty of this country 
to foot the bill and supply the men in the required 
wav, of course taking all possible precautions against 
damage to our educational machine. i 

Anv other attitude would be inconceivably parochial. 
It was not by such parcchial methods that the Empire 


was built, and the present is not the moment 
they can be adopted. 

Just look at vour contributor’s alternative sc 
The present probationary period has proved hop» 
inadequate. A change in the nature of the open 
petition, proposed by Mr. Leathes’s Class l. 
mittee, is so completely to alter matters that the 
period instantaneously becomes suthicient. I yi 
no one in admiration of Mr. Leathes’s work, 
cannot regard him as a magician who can ups: 
laws of Nature. No! the fact is that your contr 
has not faced the problem fairly from the Indiar 
and I call upon him to confess that he has had ré 
first, last, and all the time, to English education . 

I. N. 


I am not to be crushed by big words—not ev 
the invocation of the Jaws of Nature and char: 
lese-majesté (or something of the kind) for dari 
suggest that when the Public Services Comm 
has spoken, its words are not sacrosanct. “I.N 
thinks thev are; and that makes anv further disci 
pointless. I can only wonder that he should thi 
worth while to trv to obtain a * confession ” fror 
whom he regards as so grievously biassed. 
matter of fact, I am quite impenitent, and cor 
to maintain that an I.C.S. examination for schoc 
would be disastrous, and that such a competitic 
is indicated by Mr. Leathes’s Committee would pr 
what India requires, without damage (and pro 
with considerable advantage) to our ‘educa: 
machine.” THE WRITER OF THE ARTIC 


The Secondary-Schoo!l Examinations Council: 
A Gorrection. 

In discussing the Secondaryv-School Examina 
Council in vour November issue, I said that it 
doubtful whether certain of its members coul 
regarded as experts, viz. in the practical manage! 
of examinations and in the work of moderating. 
of these, I mentioned, was Dr. Hadow; and it 
been pointed out to me that he ‘‘ was on the Exami 
Board of the Oxford Locals from 1884 to 1q00., 
from 1891 to 1909 a Revising Examiner.” | 
afraid I only knew (from ‘‘Who’s Who ”) tha: 
Hadow was ‘‘ Delegate of Oxford Locals,” and 
in itself did not seem sufficient to guarantee 6; 
knowledge of the kind I had in mind; but “revi 
examiner ” is presumably much the same as “m 
rator,” and, this being so, the doubt I expressed 
clearly without justification. I have also been g 
other evidence of Dr. Hadow’s keen interesi 
secondary education, but that, of course, was 
known to me. We are safe in crediting all the m 
bers of the council with this keen interest. 
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N INQUIRY INTO THE VALUE OF 


THE STUDY OF LATIN AND 
GREEK. | 
By C. W. VALENTINE, M.A., D.Phil. 
rofessor of Education in the Queen’s University of 
Belfast. 
I. 
\ UCH of what has been written during 
the last year or so in this country 
a educational reform might have been 
eaded by the title “Classics versus Science.” 
‘he title is a very narrow one, if it be intended 


0 cover a general discussion of educational 


elorm. In particular there is implied the 
uggestion that science must be the only, or 
tanv rate the chief, substitute if classics are 
0 occupy a much reduced place in the curri- 
ulum of school or college; though modern 
eign languages and their literatures, and 
Specially literature, history, and other studies 
n the mother-tongue, are alternatives for the 
ncreased study of which much may be said, 
ind which should. at least have the advantage 
t lessening the opposition to reform on the 
urt of the conservatives; for they would 
Provide the “human ” element in education 
which, the classicists maintain, is the chief 
value of the study of Latin and Greek. ` 
Another unfortunate aspect of some recent 
discussion seems to be this, that the attack 
on the classics has been so prominently 
(hough not exclusively) associated with 
perialists in science, while the defence of 
dassies has largely fallen to men who are, so 
5 as the public can tell, innocent of any 
rough training in the physical sciences. 
a iS unfortunate in its effect on that wide 
Plic which is only too ready to scoff at the 
Raa which leads to such contradiction ; 
ai Suggests that the divisions on such 
i A are largely a matter of prejudice, 
a east of individual experiences and 
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Further, there is occasionally an’! 
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unhappy narrowness of thought and sympathy 
shown by both types of specialists. Some of 
the classicists show this in failing to recognise 
fully the essentially humanistic education that 
tmay be given withoutone word of Latin or 
Greek, or even of any foreign language; and 
this failure is the more astonishing in view of 
the fact that the Greeks themselves achieved 
their masterpieces of literature, philosophy, 
and history on the basis of an education 
which included no study of a foreign language. 
The Socratic method itself was a method in 
the mother-tongue. 

On the other hanq, the scientific critics of 
classical education sometimes speak as though 
such an education was entirely linguistic, 
forgetting that, if pursued far enough, the 
study of classics will bring the student into 
contact with a great variety of ideas on all 
aspects of human life, including discussions 
of fundamental problems in philosophy, 
politics, history, and æsthetics. 

I have commented upon the disadvantages of 
the fact that so much recent educational con- 
troversy has been between specialists in science 
and classics. Nevertheless, it does seem that 
the focussing of the recent discussion round 
the topic “Classics versus Science” has been 
sound at least in this respect, that if any con- 
siderable time is to be gained in school or 
college for further scientific or other studies 
it will have to be by reducing the time allotted 
to elassics. Hence the question of the value 
of classical studies becomes urgent, and it is 
the main purpose of these articles to discuss 
it. Incidentally I hope to suggest a scheme 
which may go far. to satisfy the keen up- 
holders of classical studiés, while at the same 
time giving ample opportunity for reformed 
curricula in the case of the majority of pupils 
in secondary schools. 

It should be made clear at once that this 
essay is concerned merely with the question of 
the value of a classical education for the 
average pupil and student. It does not 
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trained, and have acquired in a higher degree t 
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question the great value of a thorough course | 
in classics, carried to an advanced stage, for , 


selected students of special linguistic ability. 


ARGUMENT BASED ON EXTERNAL EVIDENCE, 


In the first place, it may be well to consider 
the evidence, so often urged in favour of 
classics as a means of general mental training, 
which is offered by the fact that such a 
large proportion of our prominent and 
capable men are men of classical training. 
This may be. largely explained by the fact that, 
until quite recently, all the best boys at our 
principal schools studied classics, and that 
the pick of the university students also 
specialised in classics or mathematics. The 
scholarships offered by the universities and 
public schools have encouraged this tendency. 
Even when “modern sides ’’ began to appear 
in our leading schools, only dullards were 
drafted on to the modern side. Thus we have 


only the right to say that classics, with mathe- | 


matics perhaps, have served as eliminators of 


the weak. No doubt the fact under considera- » 


tion shows that an excellent preparation for 
life may be given, at least in the cases of the 
ablest pupils, by an education’ in which a 
thorough course in classics is the main factor, 
but it affords no proof that these picked boys 
would:not have done equally well in after life 
if their curriculum had not included classics, 
provided, of course, that other -studies had 
been pursued with equal thoroughness. 

A striking example of the use of this falla- 
cious argument is afforded in the first chapter 
of the most recent, and perhaps the ablest, 
plea for classical education, Mr. Robert 
‘Livingstone’s “Defence of Classical Educa- 
tion.”! It runs somewhat as follows: In 1870 
the German universities became open to 
students who did not know Latin or Greek, so 
that pupils of the Realschule, and not merely 
from the Gymnasia, were able to enter. After 
ten years’ experience all the members of the 
‘Philosophical Faculty of Berlin University 
agreed that these non-classical students were 
inferior to the classical. Even the professor of 
chemistry observes 


that the students from Realschulen, in consequence 
of their being conversant with a large number of facts, 
outrank, as a rule, those from the Gymnasia during 
the experimental exercises of the first half-vear, but 
that the situation is soon reversed, and, given equal 
‘abilities, the latter almost invariably carry off the 
honours in the end; that the latter are mentally better 
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ability to understand and solve scientific problems. 


This statement, of course, ignores the fa 
that a principle of selection was at work. T} 
boys who came from the classical Gymnas 
were the most gifted by nature, comir 
from better-class homes, and they h: 
also enjoyed more favourable early enviro: 
mental influences. The best comme: 
that can be made on the argument 
the following story related to me by or 
who was a lecturer at a German unive 
sity early in the present century. A certai 
German professor at the university sent h 
two sons to the Ober-Realschule. It was tł 
first case in which a professor had been know 
to send his sons to such a school, and peop 
were asking, “Are the professor’s sons, the 
really so stupid (dumm) that they have to t 
sent to the Ober-Realschule?’’ And this, t 
it noted, was not merely ten, but thirty, veal 
after there had been removed from the Rea 
schule the stigma of its affording no entranc 
to the university. . 

Let us now turn to what we may call th 
internal arguments in favour of the classic: 
We shall deal in turn with the following 
(i) The “general culture’’ argument; (i 
classics as a:means of esthetic training 
(iii) the “mental gymnastic’’ argument 
(iv) classics as a means of selecting the inteil 
gent; and (v) Latin.and Greek as bases fo 
the study of other languages. 


1. THE ‘‘GENERAL CULTURE” ARGUMENT. 


This argument takes several forms, th 
chief of which is that the ideas—philosophica 
political, scientific, legal, and zesthetic—of th 
Greeks and Romans form the chief basis o 
the whole culture of modern civilisation. Th 
truth of this may be at once admitted. It ma 
be that some extreme opponents of th 
classics would reply as follows: ‘“‘ Yes, bu 
the fact that these ideas have been absorbec 
into our modern thought and civilisation make: 


it possible for us to study them in modert 


literature and modern institutions.” We may 
however, admit against this the great value tc 
be gained by studying ideas and institution: 
in their origin. 

A more cogent reply to the first argument 
for classical studies is the following. Any- 
thing like full apprehension of classical culture 
is gained only by those who pursue the lan- 
guages to an advanced stage. The average boy 
while at school must necessarily spend far 
the greater part of his time in mastering the 
language itself, and has comparatively little 


, time and energy for the ideas themselves of 
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eez and Roman thought. The specialist 
‘constantly in danger of forgetting this and 
rumating the value of his particular study 
the basis of what it has done for him; and 
honours university course in classics is 
ind to provide a wide education, at least in 
munities, touching as it must upon so many 
artments of human life and thought. 

\uw, if it is really desired to give the 
rage boy some knowledge of ancient 
ught and institutions, a far greater know- 
se could be imparted if even only half the 
e at present devoted to the study of Latin 
| Greek languages were given to the study 
classical thought through the medium of 
lish translations and to the history of 
«ce and Rome. Let us admit at once that 
translation can give the exact thought or 
mof the original. Still, who can dispute 
1 the great majority of boys would know 
more about Greek and Roman history and 
ught af one-half, or even one-quarter, of 
welve or fifteen hours per week spent upon 
languages for perhaps six or seven years 
their school life were devoted to the study 
ihe classical works through the medium of 
nsiations ? Many know from bitter ex- 
wnee, the writer amongst them, that it is 
sible for.a boy to go through the usual 
use Of a grammar school and to possess at 
‘end of it less knowledge of classical 
ught and institutions than could be 
aned through English translations and 
torles in two or three months—nay, weeks. 
en after taking a degree in classics.I con- 
sthat I found my knowledge of classical 
ions considerably inferior to that of a 
nd whose classical training was comprised, 
lar as the languages were concerned, in a 
) vears’ course of matriculation, but whose 
| knowledge of classical lore was gained 
ough the medium of English. 

In this matter of translations I think that 
‘specialists concentrate their attention too 
ch on the advanced student, for whom, no 
ux, the originals are irreplaceable. But 
x far are such refinements appreciated by 
average pupil? 

The testimony of some of the greatest 
sical scholars can be called in support of 
> present contention as to the value of good 
inslations. 

“Even. the scholar,” seys Sir Samuel Dill, 
may sometimes feel that the spirit of the 
‘hedo’ and the ‘ Republic’ has passed into 
e English of the great Master of Balliol.” ? 
\Ir. Livingstone in hfs “Defence of Classi- 
l Education ” admits that 


wt "Secondary Education after the War," inaugural adress before the 
“tation Society of the Queen's University of Belfast. 


with certain authors little would be lost, with others 
something would be gained’ [by translation]. North's 
translation of Plutarch is far more delightful than the 
late Greek of the *‘ Lives”; Orrerv has exactly caught 
the manner of Pliny the Younger; Thucydides of all the 
great writers probably suffers least from translation, 
which disguises his eccentricities but not his genius. 


The present Master of an Oxford college, 
himself one of the finest classics in the land, 
recently said to me that no men he had known 
had seemed to catch so completely the spirit of 
Greek thought as a group of young men who 
had studied it enthusiastically, but only 
through translations. Henry Sidgwick in his 
essay on “The Theory of Classical Education ” 
(in “Essavs on a Liberal Education ”) says: 


It would be absurd to say that an Englishman (par- 
ticularly if he can read French and German) has any 
difficulty in accurately and thoroughly informing him- 
self what sort of people the Greeks and Romans were. 
And it might, I think, be truly asserted, however 
paradoxically, that, even under our classical system, the 
greater part of the vivid impressions that most boys 
receive of the ancient world are derived from. English 
works; from Pope’s ‘‘ Homer,” Macaulay’s ‘t Lays,” 
the "t English Plutarch ” (if they have the good fortune 
to get hold of that delightful book), and afterwards 
from Arnold, Grote, and Merivale. 


‘Side wick, indeed, though himself a product 
of classical education, would go further, and 
contends that all study of ancient thought and 
history may be abandoned without loss. 


I cannot but think that if we were debarred from 
Latin and Greek, a careful teaching of modern history 
and a careful selection of modern literature would 
supply our youth with all the stimulus, example, and 
warning that they require. 


This is, I think, an extreme view, and one, 
in any case, unnecessary to press. At the 
same time some classicists are not very success- 
ful in combating it, at least when it is taken 
to refer to the average school pupil. 

Finallv, one of the main objects of the study 
of classical thought and institutions, as stated 
at the head of this section, is the better compre- 
hension and appreciation of our own and of 
those of other nations of to-day. Yet when one 
thinks of the paucity of direct knowledge of 
these among schoolbovs—especiallv as regards 
other nations—there becomes evident the 
absurditv of spending so much time over 
ancient foundations which, in most cases, are 
never to be built upon. Certainly it is possible 
to draw, with Mr. Livingstone, a sad picture 
of what would have been the fate of Western 
Europe if we had “never heard of Greece or 
Rome”; but, as a critic has suggested, we 
might as well ask, What would have been the 
fate of religion if we had never heard of 
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Palestine? Yet who suggests that the English 
translation of the Bible is inadequate for the 
average schoolboy ? 


2. CLASSICS AS A MEANS OF ÆSTHETIC 


TRAINING. 


The second argument with which we have to 
deal refers to the zsthetic training. given 
by a study of the classics. 


It is not denied (says Mr. W. H. S. Jones, of the Perse 
School) that much can be done by the intelligent study 
of English literature. But the classics are strong where 
English is weak. Their beauty ts simple, statuesque, 
sévere, and easily appreciated by the young. Their 
merits are obvious and closely compacted. More style 
could be learnt from a book of Homer than from a 
book of equal size in any other language. (“The 
Teaching of Latin.” p. 17.) 


The replies to this argument may follow the 
same lines as those already used. It may be 
admitted that xsthetic form suffers much more 
in translations than does the substance of 
thought. But, even here, something of the 
beauty of Homer and of Euripides may be con- 
veyed by means of the translations of Andrew 
Lang and Gilbert Murray. Further, the 
usual teacher of classics in school gives little 
attention to the beauty of the works read; and 
this is scarcely his fault, as the difficulty his 
pupils find in mastering the technique of ‘the 
language demands their full attention for the 
language as such. For the sake of clearness 
and sound grammar the conscientious teacher 
will also generally sacrifice the style of English 
translation to literal accuracy, which may prob- 
ably partly account for the bad effect which, it 
has been urged, the study of classics has on 
the English style of some students. And in 
so far as the beauty of the works is pointed 
out to the pupils, it is largely, as Sidgwick 
says, “the beauty of the parts, and even of 
minute parts, that they are taught to feel.” 
Equally important, however, is the beauty of 
a work of imagination as a whole, and it is 
precisely this aspect of the beauty of such 
works that suffers least in translation. 

. But it is scarcely necessary to labour this 
point as to what esthetic training can be got 
from the classics, when English literature 
itself is so incompletely studied at school. Too 
frequently a boy leaves school with only two 
or three of Shakespeare’s plavs read (often 
“disintegrated ” rather), and with only snippets 
of the works of other great English writers 
studied. This is scarcely surprising when 
English has often to be content with one or 
two hours in the school week. What a 
thorough course of reading in English litera- 
ture could be enjoyed if only one-half of the 
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regards wide æsthetic education, 


hours even to classics could be devote: 
English ! 

Even admitting that there are cer 
aspects of the beauty of our own litera 
which cannot be fully appreciated witho 
previous study of the classical language 
very doubtful point—surely this refinemer 
appreciation is only a thing for the few. \\ 
is the æsthetic effect of Latin and Greek 
the average pupil? How little is our | 
literature appreciated by the average class 
trained youth, largely because only such 


inadequate amount of time has been avail 


for the study of the literature of his 
tongue. 

Furthermore, the argument for the us 
classics as a means of esthetic training 
undue emphasis on the part which the be: 
of form plays in the appreciation of g 
literature. Our main object in this par 
esthetic education is, I take it, to encour 
the youth to spend some of his leisure hi 
in the company of the great minds of the | 
and of the present. Now we can secure 
end more certainly by leading the youth to! 
a keen interest in some particular subj 
matter. The youth who leaves school wit 
keen interest in history, or the drama, 
biography is likely to read great bo 
Though I am aware that rhythm may ap} 
forcibly to young people, interest in style : 
form as such is, on the whole, a relat 
late development. Interest in subyject-ma 
is a much surer foundation for the habit 
good reading. ` 

As regards æsthetic education proper in 
widest sense, instead of the prolonged train 
in Latin or Greek necessary for any apprecia 
æsthetic development, far better results mi; 
be gained in one year if part of the time w 
spent in acquiring further interest in picto 
art and the history of art, of which the aver 
Britisher is so lamentably ignorant, and b 
brief course in the appreciation of good mu 
and in its historical development. (T do not, 
course, mean the “learning of the piano,” 
which comparatively few are fitted.) W 
some such scheme, who would doubt that, 
our vol 
would be far better equipped than he is ¥ 
expected to pick up his zesthetic training mail 
through the classics during those momiel 
when he and his teacher can turn their mi 
from the difficulty of construing to the he 
of the original? 

There is one further argument of 
Livingstone’s which calls for comment in 
connection. It is that English literature 

“more enjoyed and better appreciated if it 
not associated with classrooms, text-books. 
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minations.” I think there is much weight | admittedly derived from Greek rather than from 


ihis argument, especially if one considers 
- usual way of teaching English literature 
saools, when only an hour or two a week 
ı be spared for English, and that, too, for 
- sake of preparing for an examination. 
tit it be true that the beauty of literature 
spoiled by its association with class work, 
n surely Mr. Livingstone’s argument 
oils upon himself—and with double force; 
the dithculty and labour so inimical to the 
chetic attitude are still more prominent in 
dving a foreign language. It is only when 
v are read with ease that works in a foreign 
ue can be esthetically appreciated. Thus 
Mr. Livingstone’s own showing the zsthe- 
training provided by the classics must be 
zst entirely confined to the advanced 
ges. For the average schoolboy, and prob- 
w for the pass ‘university student, the 
culty of construing and the effort of memory 
vived in reading Latin or Greek text surely 
xe little opportunity for a truly esthetic 
tude to arise, for which easy comprehension 
so essential. 

ft is, no doubt, a different matter when we 
isider the stage reached by a student pursu- 
z an honours course in classics at the 
versity. This is the second case, then, in 
ich we find that an argument for the learn- 
r of Latin and Greek holds only for those 
o pursue the study to an advanced stage. 
e have already argued that, as regards the 
retration of the thought of classical writers 
d the understanding of their institutions 
d history, an adequate knowledge can be 
ined by translations, and that the refine- 
mts of thought which cannot be expressed 
‘the best translations and ‘commentators 
n be appreciated only by an expert 
ider of the language. <A similar argument 
‘ms to hold in reference to the esthetic 
preciation of the ‘classics. These two 
ts of thought, then, both suggest that 
e classics should be studied thoroughly, 1f 
zdied at all; but we seem so far to have no 
mvincing proof of the value of only a few 
ars’ study of the languages at school, or even 
a short pass course at the university for 
average student. As, however, it is difficult 
disprove (as to prove) the argument that a 
ll esthetic appreciation, or better understand- 
ig. of the beauty of parts of our English or 
her modern languages requires some training 
| classical languages, there remains some pos- 
ble justification for a fairly thorough study 
f Latin or Greek, or both, in the case of 
udents who desire to specialise in the litera- 
ire of English or other modern languages. 
The weakness, however, of this contention 
es here, that the better zsthetic training is 


Latin, while, on the other hand, it is agreed 
that Latin is the more valuable as a basis for 
the study of English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish. Thus the temptation is to include 
both Latin and Greek in the preparatory course 
for students who wish to specialise in other 
languages, and time will scarcely permit of 
such a thorough study of both these languages 
as we have seen to be necessary (if either of the 
two main reasons for classical education so 
far considered is to hold) without a very serious 
diminution of attention to the student’s main 
subjects. | 

It should be clearly kept in mind that our 
whole argument is concerned with the average 
pupil and student, or perhaps we should say 
with all except those of most marked literary 
or linguistic ability. I am not concerned to 
argue that for this small minority it is not 
possible to reach, even when at school, a 
standard in classical languages which will 
justify their study, even if the youth proceeds 
afterwards to specialise in other languages. 
But those of special linguistic ability con- 
stitute, after all, only a small minority of all 
the: students in our secondary schools; and 
even in the case of this small minority, except’ 
for those who are definitely proceeding to an 
honours course in classics, the benefit derived: . 
from the study of two classical languages at 
school must have set against it the very serious 
encroachment upon the time which might 
otherwise have been spent in the more direct 
preparation at school for their subsequent 
university studies, and particularly in a great 
range of English studies. 

I have throughout this discussion of the 
zsthetic value of a classical training taken 
classics at their best; but it may be worth while 
concluding this section with a criticism from 
Henry Sidgwick. 


The pupils (he says in the article before 
mentioned) are told, dogmatically, that these 
authors “are perfect standards of criticism in every- 
thing that belongs to mere perfect form,” that 
“the laws that regulate .external beauty can 
only be thoroushly known through them,” that 
“they utterly condemn all false ornament, all 
tinsel, all ungraceful and unshapely work ”; and the 
more docile of them are apt to believe these dogmas to 
a degree that warps and oppresses the natural develop- 
ment of their qritical faculties. 

There is great danger in the predominance that 
classics are made to gain over their minds by the 
indiscriminate eulogy and unreserved exaltation of the 
ancient authors en masse which they frequently 
hear... . 

The truth is that the best classical models only 
exemplify certain kinds of perfection of form, that 
several writers that boys read exemplify no particular 
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perfection at all, and that some illustrate excellently 
well the precise imperfections that the enthusiast I 
have quoted [Mr. Thring] enumerates. How can it be 


said, for instance, that there is no false ornament in | 


4Eschylus, no “tinsel” in Ovid, no ‘ ungracefulness " 
in Thucydides, no ‘tunshapely work” in Lucretius? 
In what sense can we speak of finding * perfect form ” 
and “perfect standards of criticism’ in such inarti- 
ficial writers as Herodotus (charming as he is) or 
Xenophon? There is perhaps no modern thinker, with 
equal sensitiveness to beauty of expression, who (in 


those works of his which have been preserved to us) 


has so neglected and despised form as Aristotle. Any 
artist in words may learn much from Cicero, and much 
from Tacitus; but the profuse verbosity of.the one, 
and the perpetual mannerism of the other, have left 
the marks of their misdirection on English literature. 


¢ (To be continued.) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Epwarpb B. CUMBERLAND, B.A., B.Sc. 
Headmaster of William Ellis School, Gospel Oak, 
London. 

“O have been teaching social science in a 

~ public school in this country for nearly 
thirty years must be an unusual experience, 
and something said about it may not be with- 
out interest. 

In the first place, it has been obvious how, 
since the experience began in 1889, on 
acceptance of a trust imposed by a far-seeing 
founder, the position of the science has been 
advanced and the ground it has gained 
strengthened and consolidated. It was possible 
in 1906 for Sir Ray Lankester in his presiden- 
tial address to the British Association to say : 

The most important general advance [in psychology] 
seems to be the recognition that the mind of the adult 
human being is a social product: that it can be under- 
stood only in relation with the special environment in 
which it develops and with which it is in perpetual 
interaction. 

This advance, coupled with others that had 
. been made, was destined, he added, to provide 
the basis for social science and an assistance in 
furnishing the necessary scientific basis of the 
art of education. Many enthusiastic workers 
in different countries have since extended and 
made solid thè foundations of the science, and 
built upon them a substantial superstructure. 
Thanks to their labours, more is known to-day 
as to how much of what we understand by 
mind is inborn, and of the means by which 
additions to, and modifications ‘of, Nature’s 
bequest are made in after-years for the pur- 
poses of social life. 

In the universities of America a professorial 
chair for the teaching of sociology is taken for 
granted, and little by little the science has made 
its way into the universities of this country, 
beginning with those of more recent foun- 


| dation, and eventually gaining recognition 
i those of older 


growth. For instan 
ithe author of “The Golden Boug 


is described on its title-page as fellow 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and professor 
social anthropology in the University of Livi 
pool. 

Outside the universities, social activities 
public importance have been studied with t 
view of gaining more exact knowledge co 
cerning them, and hence of directing them wi 
increased confidence. This has resulted in 1 
publication of many books on the soc 
sciences, which secure wide circulation. T 
day, in London alone, there are numero 
classes of university standing on social scien 
specially arranged for the benefit of w: 
workers in different lines of social: work. 
has come to be felt that social life in gene: 
will benefit by all exact knowledge that can 
gained about it. Huxley said that life withc 
knowledge of it was like card-playing 
ignorance of the rules of the game. 

‘The position of a teacher of a science improv 


side by side with the progress of his subjec 
he can teach with more confidence, and vag! 
ness is dispelled from his scheme of instructir 
As regards this particular science he ma 
if in. a school, still feel singular and isolate 
but outside his classroom he will find himse 
neither remarkablé nor solitary. Here ai 
there he:'may even perceive himself. envied 
having the good fortune to be in: charge 
work which has gained for itself: widespre: 
interest. For additional comfort, if he fee 
the need for it, he knows how vitalising is t} 
influence of his work upon himself and all 
the school he is cafled on to control and inspir 
In the second place, the approach of soci 
science towards school work has also bret 
obvious, and the immediate present supp!) 
instances. “Education Reform,” just issue 
as the fruit of the volunteered labours of 
council composed of many well-known worke! 
in education, includes among much that 
noteworthy the Report of a Committee o 
Character Training (chairman, Canon Mast‘ 
man), which training common const 
seems light-heartedly to consider the who! 
and sole duty of schools. This committe 
apparently shared the widely felt need fo 
a more exact knowledge of character than ! 
supplied by Smiles and other equally earnes 
and equally vague writers.. -They thereto” 
secured the help of the psychologist of t 
Education Committee of the London Cour 
Council, and his memorandum is _ separate: 
printed, being the only one of more thar i 
| hundred submitted to the various committe: 
to receive this special treatment. The psvch° 
logy of character presented in it is bas 
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ely on McDougall’s “Social Psychology ” 
03) and Shand’s’ “Foundations of Char- 
it” (1914), both standard works for ‘the 
nool social science library. If the knowledge 
character placed at the service of a com- 
ute, composed largely of teachers, was 
sidered worthy of being printed for the use 
wachers generally, it should surely be given 
w to the young, who stand-in need of all 
sible guidance to assist efforts in self- 


ening which they can be persuaded to take ` 


hind. Such efforts are certain to prove far 
ve effectual than those of teachers and others 
o try to serve them. 
Now this is where school social science 
wns come in. Instruction on the lines of 
: psvchologist’s memorandum can be given 
buvs of about fifteen years of age, with a 
xainty of its being listened to with evident 
crest, since it.tells them facts thev can under- 
nd it is well for them to know. The distinc- 
n between the character, or equipment, of the 
Iividual’s mind built up for him in the 
note past by Nature, and the additional 
uipment, with its modification of Nature’s 
ntribution, which he must acquire for, and 
rough the medium of, the associated life of 
in, shows a boy that for a full participation 
the duties and privileges of social life he 
ust further educate himself until he has 
complished . his individual transformation 
m what he was .at birth into a rational 
id responsible human being. He sees 
a the serviceable foundations of his 
wv behaviour are laid for him not merely 
kindly and beneficent efforts coming 
`m outside, but also by himself througin 
e exercise of ihis power of will. He 
arns, too, that man’s task, since he entered 
wna life in association with his fellows, has 
en to strengthen and extend that association 
ul it includes all members of the human 
mily inspired with mutual goodwill; while the 
ttal equipment Nature has provided him with 
t the task is, unless a vague gregarious 
stinct or. consciousness of kind is included, 
mited to the parental instinct, which makes 
rt binding ties only between kith and kin. 
‘hatever further equipment he needs must 
sue from the social life he builds up. 
A boy who realises all this reads with admira- 
on of, and-pride and hope in, the race he 
tlongs to, the story he finds in history of how 
ian the world over has striven with many 
tumbles to lead his fellows to live together in 
ger communities, with a corresponding 
crease Of co-operative strength, until one, in 
‘hich the British boy is specially interested, 
as been’ formed which amounts to an aggre- 
ation of five hundred million human units. He 
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‘is also full of sympathy with failures that have 
had tragic. issues, and with the welcome that 
man has given to the coming of every influence 
tending to promote goodwill among men. 

‘In parenthesis it may be said that character 
teaching affords a natural opportunity’ for 
saying all that a sense of duty dictates on the 
sex instinct, with such discrimination as 
experience shows to be necessary. 

It was, of course, inevitable that in a report 
on character training reference should be made 
to home influence. Parents can plead, in 
extenuation of the mistakes they are sadly 
conscious of making in their efforts to train 
their children, that they have only empirical 
knowledge to guide them, and that neither at 
school nor at university was any attempt made 
to place them in possession of helpful know- 
ledge of character. The spread of such know- 
ledge among prospective parents will do 
something to put an end to the reproach 
levelled at fathers and mothers of making 
unnecessarily difhcult the work of school 
teachers. : 

It was good to find in “Education Reform ” 
the need insisted on for research by teachers. 
So far as concerns character, the social science 
teacher of the future should be ideally 
equipped for making it. He will have in the 
school an ideal field for his work, and pupils 
to benefit by, and: pass on, the further know- 
ledge he gains. , 

Another assistance to the teaching of the 
science in schools is seen in the recent publica- 
tion of numerous social histories. All aim at 
treating the life of the people of a nation as a 
whole. They show the contribution that each 
age makes to the social life of the ages that fol- 
low, and they do not neglect the notable con- 
tribution of man in the Stone ages. Generally 
speaking, they provide suitable material for 
social Science lessons, and especially so when 
they point out the advance of man from the 
Old to the New Stone age, when association 
was beginning its work. Such histories are 
found to be of more living interest than those 
which were supposed to give them all know- 
ledge of the past worth knowing. 

‘In vol. i. of “ The People of England: a 
Social History for Schools,” by Stanley 
Leathes (1915), will be found the following 
(p. 40): “The rise of man from the ranks of the 
other animals began very slowly: slowly and 
slowly it has gathered speed.” This, though 
a commonplace in a science text-book, is an 
arresting truth for a-boy to find in.a volume of 
history. The statement of it clearly invites the 
reader to find:in the book before him the story 
of how it was that man rose, while other 
animals remained as they were; of the extent to 
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and direction in which he has risen, and of the’| past achievements of man; and the attitude 


expectation there may be of his further rise. The 
young reader will also naturally ask whether 
this rise has significance for him individually. 
Without doubt the history tells the looked-for 
story and answers the natural question if the 
reader fortunately possesses the clue; but it 
is not going too far to say that only his social 
science lessons will satisfy the boy in these 
respects. The significance of the truth such 
lessons will tell him-lies in the fact that his 
mere possession of acquirements of mind whrch 
enable him to read the words in which the 
truth is stated, with such understanding as is 
his at the moment and his possible further 
comprehension, shows that he has himself 
risen, thanks to the labours of men in the past, 
to a wondrous height and with lightning speed, 
from the ranks of the other animals; and that a 
further rise is necessary, and also possible, 1f 
he will take all the advantage his natural gifts 
permit of the education provided by the social 
life of his environment. It is much to be 
feared that without further and special teach- 
ing he will pass over with but slight apprecia- 
tion these and similar words, though they may, 
when fully understood, be of great service to 
him in gaining knowledge of himself and the 
world he lives in. | 

Geography, even more than history, has 
been bringing social science more in touch 
with schools. It began work in this direction 
at an earlier date, and has continued it 
more thoroughly and directly. In 1889 the 
Herbertsons wrote for school use “ Man and his 
Work,” which they described as the first 
attempt to present in a popular form the prin- 
ciples of human geography: “The importance 
of this branch of geography is so self-evident 
‘as to need no demonstration. Without it, 
‘neither the history of the past nor of our own 
times can be understood.” Beginning with 
‘the simplest societies in which the effect of 
physical surroundings is “writ large,” the 
‘book shows the increasing complexity intro- 
duced by new conditions and occupations by 
concrete examples of existing. societies. In 
“Modern Geography,” by Dr. Marion New- 
bigin (Home University Library), we find: 
“The world is considered as the home of man, 
‘its physical peculiarities being regarded as 
interesting chiefly in their relation to man and 
his activities.” Further illustrations ‘could be 
given from many text-books written by men 
attracted to the teaching of the human aspect 
of geography both because of its intrinsic- 
interest and value and because of the close 
links it makes with social science. 

Indeed, each subject taught in schools has 
links with such lessons, for each represents 


pupils is wonderfully altered if a little time 
devoted to telling them by whose labours . 
they are asked to learn has been devised { 
the purposes of social life and"is not an inve 
tion of the evil one for the infinite harassi 
of boys and girls. - 

The writer of “The Living Past” (191 
F. S. Marvin, has provided an acceptable te 
book for use towards the close of a course 
school social science lessons. The followi 
extract will show its usefulness for 1 
purpose : : 

The past has made the present, and we, who 
alive, have the future in our keeping ; not that we. 
form it at will, but that it already exists in germ 
us, and that we shall put upon it some impress, g: 
or small, which will be traced back to us by 
retrospect of the future. To those who realise 1 
history becomes a matter of high practical import 
well as of theoretical import. 


The romance of much of the achievem 
of man in Western civilisation is at the s 
vice. of the reader of this book. 

Of the extent to which social science ! 
not merely approached, but also directly pe 
trated into, schools through civics teaching 
is not easy to speak. Books on ‘citizens! 
probably afford no real clue to it. They c 
cern themselves for the most part with | 
machinery of government, national and lo 
as at present carried on. Now, parents ev 
take little interest in this, however much it cc 
cerns them, and they seem content to le 
their duties as citizens from the daily paper 
their choice. But, treated from the point 
view of social science, the story of the struc: 
by which representative and self-governm: 
has been gained for a nation is full of intere 
So also is the story of the steps which have | 
to our having to-day, through local effort, roz 
and bridges, police, well-lit streets, schoo 
etc., though we still lack the many amenit: 
of life which localities can provide when tho 
that dwell in them will it. 

A narrative based on Mr. Sidney Web* 
“The King’s Highway” has been found 
keep a class of budding ratepayers in hi 
good-humour with gallant efforts to make il 
utmost possible use of public convenience 
while putting on others the cost of paying i 
them. An ingrained attitude of.mind even: 
boys is strikingly revealed while a narrati 
of this kind is being told to them. They wi 
laugh heartily and derisively at the me: 
mention of a “City Beautiful.” 

Very few of the schemes of instruction i 
civics usel by individual schools have ber 
published; but it may not be generally know 
that there exists in North London a “Schoc! 
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‘sonal Service Association,” ! which aims at | 


couraging the best form of social science 
hing. It desires also to promote classroom 
struction, and welcomes syllabuses of civics 
th the view of formulating one which may 
+t with general approval. 

Those teachers who are shy of social 
ence, but welcome civics, can put into the 
ter as much of the former as they approve. 

In support of the contention that all who 
‘sin and for schools will be the better for 
uwledge of this subject, I may quote from 
at. Lloyd Morgan’s “‘Psychology for 
achers ”? 2? 
The school is a miniature community. Rights and 
salons within the school life, duties arising out 
these, the due balance of justice, take form in a 
icical field of intercourse demanding many forms of 
isuct. For the boy the school does in large degree 
resent the State. ... Happy is he if his school 
sesses a high ideal of what, as a community, it 
wld be and do. ^ 


Not communities only does America think 
heols should be, but “community centres ” in 
uch is carried on educational and social 
wk for boys and girls, young men and 
men, and fathers and mothers; and the 
ospect of schools as centres of this kind 
oms large in this country at the present time. 
at not a fact that the influence of a school 
ss, and has always rested,’ upon the degree 
‘which it has looked on itself as a com- 
unity, ever on the alert to serve the interests 
all who work and live in it for certain hours 
ithe year, whether the interest considered ts 
wW of subjects, mode of teaching them, 
utual relations, or social activities? If more 
nowledge is available for the direction and 
spiration of communities, why not use it? 
ow community life is the study of social 
sence, and all that it has learnt and teaches 
in with advantage be carried into practice in 
ny community, however small or large, 
hether a village school or the United 
tates of America, the present President of 
hich has been a social science student 
nd writer, and is now a practical worker in a 
ide sphere. 

Prolonged interest in a cause is apt to bias 
ugment, but it is claimed that the study of 
his science can lend further illumination to 
hose who must tread the ways of life, and 
hev need all the light they .can get from any 
ource. If the heart of it is entered into, 
t may even serve for additional inspiration. 
The enthusiast expects shocks and can be much 
isturbed by them. Very upsetting for 
ne moment was it to light upon a fine-sound- 
ee ee ee E 


* Hon. Sec., Mr. W. E. Gibbard, 41 Warner Road, Hornsey, N 


* “Animal Behaviour,” by the same author, will be found valuable by all 
sho wish to know more about conduct. 
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ing utterance by Shelley in his introduction to 
“Prometheus Unbound ” (made at a time when 
apparently he was contemplating a treatise on 
conduct) : 


Until the mind has learnt to love and admire and 
hope and trust and endure, the reasoned principles of 
human conduct are as seed cast on the highway of 
life, which the unconscious traveller treads into dust, 
although it would bear the harvest of his happiness. 


But are not love, admiration, hope, and trust 
(endurance may be taken for granted) special 
gifts of the young? And is not youth, there- 
fore, the fitting time in which to sow, with hope 
of fruition, seed which, sown in after-years, 
might be trodden consciously into dust ? 

The science has made good its claim to be 
part of the education of all who desire to see 
life a little more clearly and a little more as 
a whole. The time is ripe for its inclusion in 
the curriculum of schools. That one public 
school has included it for many years opens 
the way to others. There is a combing-out pro- 
cess now going on, likely to be still busier in 
the future, which will make room for it. He 
who teaches it may even, unless he has very 
bad luck, some day find his work criticised 
sympathetically and with knowledge, although 
he may have to wait twenty-five years for this 
happy experience in his labours. 


ae Cee ee eee — — - — = — 


TWO REPORTS ON THE TEACHING 
OF FRENCH. 
I. 


URING the spring and summer terms of 
last year inquiries were held on the 
teaching of French in London secondary 
schools by six inspectors of the Board of 
Education and by Mr. Cloudesley . Brereton, 
inspector in modern languages to the London 
County Council. The former, visited twenty- 
seven schools; the latter was able to draw on 
his intimate knowledge of all the secondary 
schools in London that he inspects—more than 
twice the number visited by the inspectors of 
the Board of Education. 

The two reports have been in print for some 
time, but the London County Council has 
only recently sanctioned their publication. 
Both are of very great interest and value; Mr. 
Brereton, as being single-handed, is especially 
to be congratulated on the result of his efforts, 
which is in most respects equal to, and in 
some respects more comprehensive than, the 
Board of Education report. But, comparisons 
being odious, we do not intend to make 
any- further comparison between the two 
reports; nor do we propose to consider 
how far the London secondary schools appear 
to be superior or inferior to the schools of 


IO 


some other counties as regards the teaching of 
French. It will be more profitable to condense 
statements and suggestions of general interest ; 
and of these there are so many that the task 
is no easy one. The time is particularly oppor- 
tune, as we may doubtless expect very shortly 
to receive the report of the Government Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of Modern Languages. 

It is gratifying to find that both reports refer 
to progress made in recent years: 


Our conviction of the possibility of substantial ad- 
vance in the near future has its surest foundation in 


the progress which has been effected in the recent past. - 


(Bd. Educ., § 8.) 

From a comparison of the teaching of French some 
ten years ago with that of to-day, it is clear that a 
great advance has been made. (L.C.C., p. 2.) 


This is all the more satisfactory as the war 
has affected the modern language staffs 
unfavourably (Bd. Educ., § 5; L.C.C., p. 1). 
Among special conditions that have arisen 
are mentioned: reduction of the staff for rea- 
sons of economy [surely the stupidest form of 
economy imaginable];! masters who have 
joined the Army, their substitutes being less 
efficient [sometimes, to be sure, they are more 
efficient]; depletion of the upper Forms; pre- 
mature promotions due to mechanical pressure 
from below; excessively large Forms; war- 
time worry and restlessness; additional 
domestic duties falling to girls owing to the 
dearth of servants. 

Apart from these temporary causes, there 
-are others which have for some time affected 
the teaching generally, and the teaching of 
modern languages more particularly. | 


In some schools, where the home influences are un- 
favourable, literary English itself is almost a foreign 
language to the children. (L.C.C., p. 1.) 


The teacher of modern languages is often 
hampered by his pupils’ poor command of 
the mother-tongue. As Mr. Brereton has 
judiciously said (L.C.C., pp. 8, 9): 


The pupil who has had a good preliminary training 
in English has acquired thereby a fund of facts, ideas, 
and emotions, which supply immediate meaning and 
significance to the French words as he comes across 
them, while the familiarity he possesses with the more 
ordinary forms of the English sentence-construction 
and grammar helps him to understand in French those 
phrases-types, as M. Bréal calls them, which are com- 
mon to the two languages. Thus, through the mother- 
tongue we get the raw material of idea, thought, and 
feeling without which the French words would be 
unintelligible, as well.as the skeleton and generalised 
forms of those ways of expressing them into’ which 
some of the French sentences naturally fit. As time 
goes on, the grammatical assistance derived from 


1 We make use of s ware brackets for adding comments of our own. 
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English no doubt decreases, but the importance o 
rich and unbroken stream of facts and impressi 
from that source continues unabated until the e 
The mother-tongue is not only the basis, but also 
buttress of a foreign language. | 


Later in his report (p. 13) Mr. Brerer 
rightly demands closer co-operation betwe 
English and French teachers in teaching t 
common element in grammar (cp. also b 
Educ., § 74). [There are a certain limit 
number of terms the meaning of which shou 
be known to pupils before they begin Frene 
The reaction against formal grammar has go 
absurdly far, especially in elementary schoo 
The co-operation of teachers should al 
extend to the phonetic aspects of languag 
it is not uncommon to find that, in one and ti 
same school, varying and often contradicto 
views as to the sounds of speech are express 
by the teachers of English, French, Lau 
singing, and elocution.] 

A farted: complication arises from the sho 
school-life of many pupils, and the intr 
duction of late-comers. The problems th 
arise from this state of things have been met : 
various ways (Bd. Educ., §§ 9-15; L.C.C 
pp. 5, 6). [The solution appears to be: 

An undertaking on the part of the pare 
not to withdraw his child from the secondar 
school before he has had at least three year: 
teaching subsequent to the twelfth birthdas 
with, perhaps, a graduated scale of fee: 
diminishing in each additional vear. 

The refusal to admit pupils (a) above the ag 
of twelve, and (b) at other times than the begir 
ning of the school year, unless they have bee 
educated in an efficient school. 

Assignment of the pupils to Forms on th 
basis of a graduated entrance examination. 

The postponing of the first foreign lan 
guage until the age of twelve (or, at any rate 
eleven plus), which is desirable from’ othe 


points of view.] 


Homogeneity of the classes is essential t 
good progress, and the introduction of late 
comers is a disturbing factor. But even when 
these are left out of account, so long as Frenci 
is regarded as a Form subject, the material i$ 
bound to be mixed. French does not coum 
for much in promotion from Form to Form. 
It is consequently desirable to redistribute 
pupils, at any .rate in the lower and midd! 
Forms; and for this purpose the block-svstem 
is the most convenient. In carrying out this 
reclassification, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that only a certain proportion of the pup! 
stay at the school until they are sixteen (Bd. 
Educ., §§ 19, 27). 

As regards the time to be allotted to French, 
the requirements as stated by the Education 
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Reform Council (see THE SCHOOL WORLD for 
Deember, 1917, p. 402) and by the Modern 
language Association (tbid.) are endorsed : 


lf regard be had to the short school-life of a large 
tortion of the pupils, no less provision than five 
sons a week at the elementary stage, and four during 
t rest of the course, can be considered as adequate 
nthe case of any school in which normal conditions 
bin. (Bd. Educ., § 29; cf. L.C.C., p. 7.) 


The periods should be of forty to forty-five 
unutes ; hour periods would not be too long 
nthe upper Forms, but complicate the time- 
ible. Longer periods are rarely satisfactory. 


We have more than once found, in schools where 
"mporary time-table difficulties had resulted in the 
loment of two successive school periods to the French 
wrk of the same class, a teacher who had hit upon 
tother device for dealing with the abnormal situation 
han that of painfully spreading over two periods the 
mount of work which he would have dealt with in one 
anly one had been available. (Bd. Educ., § 33.) 


The need for thorough organisation of the 
tench teaching is emphasised. ` 


The departmental system . . . has certainly come to 
tay, but it requires in several cases to be rendered 
yxre real and effective. It is not enough to appoint 
teacher head of the department. The post should 
ivolve both formal and informal conferences with the 
olleague or colleagues concerned, whether in the 
nwing up of the curriculum or in questions of 
nethod, as well as interchange of classes between 
ik head of the department and his colleagues, for 
“dinary lessons, dictation, or examination purposes. 
‘here are still schools where the unity of method 
sby no means so complete as it ought to be, and in 
fe or two the position of head of department is 
te better than titular. This is due to. various 
auses, of which one is the failure to give the teacher 
n question definite time to see his colleagues at work. 
LC.C., p. 5; cp. Bd. Educ., §§ 39, 40.) 


In consultation with his colleagues, the head 
Í the department should draw up the working 
Vilabus for the guidance of the staff, which 
hould be set out in much greater detail than 
5 now customary (Bd. Educ., §§ 36, 37). 

his may well be supplemented by a log-book 
n which each teacher enters week by week the 
‘ound he has actually covered; this book 
hould be accessible to all the teachers. | 

Mportant sections’ are devoted in both 
“Ports (Bd. Educ., § § 51-55; L.C.C., p. 26) to 
oo of securing efficient modern lan- 
a teachers, Due weight is attached to the 
Sity of training. Not only is a period (at 
: one year) of probation advocated before 

aPPointment is made permanent, but 


+ . 

"e candidate for a teaching post in French should 

. oe to spend a prescribed period of training 
school where the subject is thoroughly well 
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taught, there to familiarise himself with the organisa- 
tion of the work and the practice of class teaching, 
and, where suitable arrangements can be made, to 
gain under the close guidance of a responsible teacher 
scme actual experience in the conduct of classes... . 
[There is al lamentable loss of potential efficiency 
involved in the continued appointment of teachers 
destined to gain their whole practical experience at 
the expense of their pupils. (Bd. Educ., § 55.) i 


Ít is not enough that teachers should have 
adequate preparation in the way of academic 
teaching, a stay abroad, and professional 
training ; they must also have opportunities of 
maintaining their efficiency. To this end they 
should receive grants enabling them to attend 
suitable lectures and to go abroad in the holi- 
days; and occasionally they should be allowed 
a term’s absence with full pay for the same pur- 
pose. Much benefit is to be derived from 
“observational visits ” to selected schools (Bd. 
Educ., § 59). [This was a recommendation in 
the 1904 report of the University of London 
on modern language teaching in London 
secondarv schools, but it does not seem to have 
been adopted. More recently the Board of 
Education made a beginning by arranging for 
certain voung teachers of promise to visit other 
schools for a fortnight.] 

In addition to specialists, useful work can 
be done by teachers of other subjects who have 
an adequate knowledge of French for taking 
junior or middle Forms. The Board of Educa- 
tion report does not seem to take anv account 
of these. Mr. Brereton savs (L.C.C., p. 28): 

In the larger schools by far the greater bulk of the 
teaching should also be in expert hands. But one does 
not believe even in the interests of French itself, and 
still less so of the curriculum as a whole, that the 
French teacher, where it is practicable, should teach 
absolutely nothing but French. It follows, therefore, 
that, in the larger schools at least, some intermediate 
Forms mav be entrusted to the care of a teacher whose 
main subject is not French, provided that he possesses 
an adequate accent and a sufficient knowledge of the 
spoken and written language, and that his work and 
methods are carefully dovetailed into the general 
scheme. . . . The subsidiary teacher in French, whose 
main subject may be history or classics, would serve, 
as it were, as connective tissue between the subjects 
he teaches, and would thereby be instrumental in main- 
taining the balance and organic unity of the curri- 
culum. Incidentally he would help to pave the way 
for the interpenctration of subjects that is so earnestly 
to be desired. i 


The “visiting teacher” of French has practi- 
cally disappeared (L.C.C., p. 5). For the time 
being there are no assistants in the London 
schools; but it is hoped that after the war this 
svstem may be extended (Bd. Educ., § 58), 
especially if some slight modifications of the duties 
they are at present called upon to undertake were 
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granted by the Board of Education—a thing which 
constantly takes place in Scotland. They might help 
very well in the beginners’ sets in the way of teaching 
accent, if care were taken to see that their methods 
were duly co-ordinated with those of the class teacher. 
(L.C.C., p. 5.) 


[They might, perhaps, be allowed to take a 
set of beginners entirely; but to let them have 
a class for one or two periods a week only, far 


the teaching of “accent,” would be an experi- 


ment of doubtful value. It might lead the 
teacher who takes the remaining lessons to 
consider himself not responsible for “accent” 
at all; and it would probably lead to over- 
lapping and wasted effort.] 

Turning now to questions of method, we find 
that, as might be expected, the attitude is one 
of “moderate reform.” So far as the teaching 
in the early stages (the first two vears) is con- 
cerned, the demands of the new, or direct, or 
reform method are, indeed, entirely conceded. 
Pronunciation: 

Where the pronunciation is best, it is skilfully taught 
on a phonetic basis at the earliest stage, confirmed by 
systematic sound-drill at every stage, and checked 
throughout, as, occasion arises, by reference to the 


phonetic symbols with the aid of which it was ac- 
quired. (Bd. Educ., § 60.) 


The L.C.C. report (p. 9) supplements this 
by dwelling on the value of a training in 
English phonetics : 


The great majority of the schools make use of 
phonetics. In several schools the pupils receive, either 
beforehand in their French lessons or simultaneously 
in their English lessons, a training in the phonetics 
of English. This preliminary training in English 
phonetics is of great use in acquiring French sounds. 
In one or two schools at least the French teacher begins 
with a short course of English phonetics, which is 
most successful. Í 


Mr. Brereton also has a note on the use of 
talking-machines (L.C.C., p. to). [At present, 
there are, unfortunately, very few good records 
of normal conversational French. The value 
of the talking-machine is mainly as a record of 
intonation.] l 

Much stress is laid on recitation (Bd. Educ., 
§ 63; L.C.C., p. 11) of prose and verse. [In 
the early stages the memorising and acting of 
simple dialogues are of great help in impress- 
ing intonation, as well as in teaching vocabu- 
lary and grammar. Most of the current 
text-books contain far too little dialogue suit- 
able for this purpose. | 

There are some excellent hints on reading 
aloud in class (Bd. Educ., § 64). As for 
chorus-work, | 


the practice of reading in unison, though sometimes 
utilised to very good purpose by a skilled teacher of 


sensitive ear, is not to be recommended for indiscrir 
nate adoption. Its obvious dangers, ,e.g. unnotic 
abstention of the indolent and the perpetuation a 
confirmation of the undetected errors of individua 
were strikingly exemplified in some of the sche 
visited. (Ibid.) > l 

[It may be added that pattern reading | 
the teacher in breath groups, each of the 
being repeated in chorus by the class, is < 
excellent means of imparting intonation.] 


(To be continued.) 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION.! 
By ALAN A. CAMPBELL SWINTON, F.R.S. 


ITH the appearance in history of th 
wonderful people the Greeks, we con 
for the first time in personal contact with u 
scientific thoughts and the scientific theories « 
individual philosophers. Prior tò that peric 
there must have been scientific’ thinkers, b 
we have no distinct record of what were the 
scientific ideas. All that remains are portior 
of some of their material constructions, an 
some accounts of others that time and deca 
have destroyed. Thales of Miletus, one of th 
seven wise men of the Grecian golden ag 
though he lived some 600 years before our er: 
is no mere name. He was the first to observ 
electrical action, and was the founder of th 
physical school .of Greek philosophy, whic 
first began to consider the nature of things. T 
Democritus, a Greek of the fourth century B.C. 
we owe the earliest ideas about matter; wh! 
to Hippocrates, another early Greek, are du 
the beginnings of medicine and biology. T 
him is ascribed the immortal and pregnan 
phrase that while “Life is short, Art is long 
Opportunity fleeting, Experiment uncertain 
Judgment difficult ”—an aphorism in which i 
summed up for all time the difficulties w:t! 
which the scientific investigator has to contend 
And so we pass on to that most famous of class: 
cal philosophers, Aristotle, whose writing: 
have done more than those of any other mani 
influence the progress of science, and whos 
authority was so great that it bound the 
scientific world in iron fetters for centuries. 
In the great library and museum which was 
founded in the third century B.c. by Ptolemy 
at Alexandria, then the intellectual and com- 
mercial capital of the Grecian world, we find 
the apotheosis of Greek scientific activity. Here 
were preserved all the scientific writings ard 
records that a world-wide search had enabled 
the founder to collect. Here were taught the 
philosophy of Aristotle and the geometry č 
Euclid. Here Claudius Ptolemy experimented 


1 From an address entitled “ Science and its Functions ” delivered Bef 
the Royal Society of Arts at the opening meeting of the one hundred 3°- 
sixty-fourth session, on November arst, 1917. 


January, 1918.] 


| optics, and wrote his great work on the 
struction of the heavens. Here Eratos- 
enes measured the earth. Here Ctesibius 
vented the fire-engine, and Hero the first 
eam-engine, which it is interesting to note 
as a simple form of steam turbine. Here 
orked Archimedes, the most famous mathe- 
atician and physicist of the ancient world, 
ho laid the foundation of hydrostatics, eluci- 
ited the theory of the lever, and invented the 
imming-glass and the screw-pump which still 
‘ars his narhe. Asa man of science the world 
‘oduced no equal to him for nearly two 
usand years. But the days of the great 
wary were numbered, and within those 
arble halls the drip of the water-clocks of 
pollonius were counting drop by drop, and 
cond bv Second, the approach of the cata- 
rophe. During the siege of Alexandria by 
ilius Cæsar, the library and all its contents 
ere burned—a fitting funeral pyre to the glory 
at was Greece. | 

The Romans made no contributions to pure 
yence at all to. be compared with those of the 
teeks. They were a practical rather than a 
xculative people, and were great builders, 
wineers, and road-makers. Size, solidity, 
id quantity rather than novelty were the out- 
anding features of their scientific work. They 
ere not like the Greeks, ever seeking after 
me new thing. 

When Rome fell into decay, and the gloom 
f the Dark Ages settled upon Europe, there 
as for a time an almost complete halt 
1the progress of science. True, some vestige 
{learning still struggled to maintain itself in 
hat was left of the Alexandrian Library, but 
us was finally extinguished by the latter’s 
econd destruction by order of the Arabian 
‘halif, Omar. After this, it is somewhat sur- 
rising that the next revival in scientific investi- 
ation took place amongst the Arabians 
hemselves, now become a highly cultured 
ople. To this revival we owe the invention 
f algebra, the beginning of systematic chemis- 
"v, and much new work in astronomy, medi- 
ine, mechanics, and metallurgy. One of the 
nost famous of the Arabian experimental 
nilosophers was Alhazan, who lived shortly 
efore the Norman Conquest of England. 

Of all scientific inventions perhaps the one, 
ind a very simple one, too, that has most 
influenced the history of the world is that of 
nting. When all literature had to be 
aboriously copied by hand, it is obvious that 
hooks must have been scarce and expensive, 
and could not be widely circulated. Printing 
changed all that, and rendered for ever impos- 
sible the recurrence of such a disaster to civili- 
“tion as the burning of the Alexandrian 
Library, where, owing to there being no dupli- 
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| cates, much of the world’s knowledge was 


totally lost. Printing has, no doubt, recorded 
much more trash than wisdom, but it is diffi- 
cult to appreciate what the world would be like 
to-day without our libraries, our books, and our 
newspapers. Life would certainly be very 


| different from what it is. More important than 


that, however, is the enormous impetus that 


| printing gave and still gives to the diffusion of 


A 


knowledge, and the effect of this on scientific 
and industrial progress. When, therefore, there 
began in Europe that great revival of learning 
known as the Renaissance, it was the printing 
press that became its principal coadjutor, and 
caused things to move at arate much faster and 
on a scale much larger than ever before. It 
was with fundamental concepts that the New 
Learning had first of all to contend, particularly 
with the geocentric theory of the universe, 
which gave to the earth and to human affairs 
quite an undue importance, and also with the 
authority of Aristotle, which had become an 
article of faith and defied all new ideas, 

By the end of, the sixteenth century exper:- 
mental science, as opposed to the barren 
speculations of the schoolmen, was again 
being practised in Europe with noteworthy 
results, while, a little later, Francis Bacon pub- 
lished his famous “Novum Organon,” and thus 
became the .apostle of the revival of this 
experimental method of attacking scientific 
problems. On this method, which had been 


practically abandoned for some hundreds of 


years, all modern science is based, and as soon 
as its practice recommenced results of the 
highest importance began rapidly to accumu- 
late. How a dread of the tentacles of 
“authority ” still lingered in scientific circles 
is, however, to be seen in the fact that when 
the Royal Society was founded in 1662 the 
fellows took for their motto the words “Nullius 
in Verba,” an excerpt from a line in Horace 
which signifies: “ Not pledged to swear by the 
words of any master.” To-day it is difficult to 
realise what a hold authoritv had come to have 
on even scientific ideas, and how, even so late 
as the seventeenth century, antiquated and fre- 
quently unsound scientific principles, as 
enunciated in the writings of Aristotle, were 
still regarded as something that had to be faced 
when dealing with new problems. 

And now we have arrived at a period when 
there commenced those organised efforts in 
scientific investigation, and those widespread 
and continuous endeavours to apply the results 
thus obtained to practical ends, that have pro- 
duced during the last two centuries such 
marked effects on civilisation. We have now, 
in fact, a better opportunity than ever before of 
seeing what are the functions of science. 

To arrive at some measure of the vast 
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changes that have been brought about, let us 
consider how matters stood about a hundred and 
sixty years ago, say in 1754, the year in which 
our Society of Arts was founded. At that date 
the steam-engine had not yet assumed a practi- 
cal form, and apart from some small use of 
water and wind power, when mechanical work 
had to be done this was accomplished by the 
aid of the muscular effort of men and animals. 
The question of power supply was, in fact, in 
the same condition that had existed for thou- 
sands of years, and, in consequence, the 
employment of machinery of all descriptions 
that required power to drive it was extremely 
limited. Nor as regards travel for persons, or 
transit for goods, were things very different. 
The steamship was unthought of, and ocean 
journeying was no faster, and but little more 
certain, than in the days of Columbus. Rail- 
ways in the modern sense were non-existent, 
and even the coaching era had scarcely begun. 
Travelling of all sorts was no more rapid or 
more convenient than in the days of the 
Romans. Indeed, emperors such as Hadrian 
and Severus, who visited this country in late 
classical times, probably made the journey to 
and from Rome quite as expeditiously as, and 
very likely even much more comfortably than, 
did any traveller of the eighteenth century. 
Furthermore, at the time of which I speak, the 
communication of intelligence was limited to 
the speed at which postmen could travel, for, of 
course, there were no electric telegraphs, such 
as have shortened the time of communication 
with the ends of the earth to a few seconds, and 
have reduced even ambassadors to the status 
of clerks at the hourly beck and call of the 
Home Government. 

In the eighteenth century, moreover, illumi- 
nating gas and electric light had still to be 
invented, public lighting was practically non- 
existent, and even in London and other large 
cities linkmen with torches were required to 
light the passenger to his home after dark. If 
printing was in use it was slow and expensive, 
without anv of the modern mechanical, photo- 
graphic, and other adjuncts that have rendered 
possible our numerous newspapers and the 
other derivatives of the press. .Nor were there 
any proper systems either for water-supply or 
for the disposal of sewage. Disease, born of 
filth and neglect, stalked through the land 
practically unchecked. Medicine was still 
almost entirely empiric. Little or nothing was 
known of the causes and nature of illness, of 
infection by bacilli, or of treatment by inocula- 
tion. Anesthetics had not yet been applied, and 
the marvels of modern surgery were undreamt 
of. It would be easy to multiplv instances, but 
in the aggregate it is not inaccurate to state 
that at the time this society was founded the 
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general mode of life had not much improve 
on what obtained in civilised Europe in tł 
days of the Antonines, while, in some respect 
it tell much short of this. 

To-day we live altogether in a differe 
world, in an age of travel accelerated bh 
steam, petrol, and electricity ; of railways on tł 
level, overhead, and in tubes; of trams an 
motor omnibuses, of bicycles and motor-cars 
of steel ships and steel bridges; of mills an 
factories, with their products of every possib 
description ; of telegraphs by wire and wireless 
of telephones; of hourly newspaper editions an 
tape machines; of electric light indoors and ou 
side; of electric power for every purpose, fror 
carrying us upstairs to brushing our hair an 
our boots; of gas fires and gas cookers; ¢ 
electric bells and electroplate; of automat 
machines and thermos flasks; of pianos, pianc 
las, concertinas, and gramophones; of kodak: 
snapshots, and kinematographs; of foumntair 
pens, sewing-machines, typewriters, lawr 
mowers, knife-grinders, vacuum cleaners, an 
barographs; of cigarettes and lucifer matches 
which are much newer than many people think 
of innumerable new and cheap textile fabrics 
of plate glass, aluminium, indiarubber, cellt 

loid, vulcanite, and all manner of new artificia 
materials; of laughing-gas for having a tootl 
out, of chloroform and ether for more seriou 
operations; of X-rays for inspecting our inter 
i nal organs; of dozens of new medicines fo 
| every ailment, and ailments with new name: 
| discovered every day; of balloons and aero 
' planes, in which we may all soon be travelling 
. besides all the masses of diverse machinery 
, used in manufacture, in agriculture, and in the 
_arts. All these things, as well as many more 
are vounger than our Royal Society of Arts. 
It has been the fashion to divide’ what we 
understand by science into two portions, pure 
science and applied science; but these are only 
halves of one great whole. Pure science, which 
is the domain of the research worker and the 
discoverer, supplies the data, physical, chemi- 
cal, and mechanical, which it is the: function of 
applied science to turn to account for practical 
utilitarian purposes. For this latter operation 
are required the services of the inventor and 
the engineer, and other :experts of a similar 
character. 
Even great scientific discoveries have in 
some cases been made by chance, but generally 
| only by men of marked ‘intuition and acutely 
| developed powers of observation. More often 
they have been the result of prolonged thought 
and of laborious and patient investigation, with 
delicate experiments. Many fave been the 
issue of elaborate mathematical- reasoning. ‘AS 
| subjects become. more complex, complete know- 
| ledge of what has. been done before m the same 
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dis more and more necessary. One of the 
st fruitful sources of new discovery in all 
inches of science in modern times has been 
greater attention paid’ to quantitative as 
inst merely qualitative research, very accu- 
e measurements of every kind being one of 
special features of present-day research 
iinds. A noteworthy point is that the 
ults of research are cumulative, one dis- 
ery almost invariably leading to others in 
rse of time. | 
\n interesting question is what manner of 
n they were who made our great scientific 
coveries, and what were their vocations or 
fessions in ordinary life. To go into this 
ly is beyond the time at my disposal, but 
‘iullowing information with regard to the 
thors of a few of our most famous discoveries 
instructive, especially in view of present-day 
ucational controversies. An outstanding 
ture is that many of them had no profes- 
nal connection with science at all, but were 
latrurs pure and simple. Among these may 
mentioned Robert Boyle, the famous dis- 
verer of the law of the expansion of gases, 
0 was a landed proprietor educated at Eton, 
d has been described as “the ‘father of 
emistry and brother of the Earl of Cork.” 
nry Cavendish, also, who discovered hydro- 
nand the composition of water, and did 


ich original workin electricity, besides devis-. 


z the celebrated Cavendish experiment for 
‘ertaining the weight of the earth, was a pure 
weur, being the grandson of the second 
ke of Devonshire. He was very eccentric 
d very rich. Sir William Herschel, the 
nous astronomer, was by profession an 
vanist and a teacher of music. Priestley, who 
covered oxygen, was a Presbyterian 
mster. Dalton, the distinguished chemist 
elaborated the atomic theory, was an 
“stant schoolmaster. Benjamin Franklin, 
with “a kite drew electricity from the 
‘tds and thus established the identity between 
“taty and lightning, was a self-educated 
mer. Benjamim. Thomson, afterwards 
‘unt'Rumford, who contributed considerably 
‘the theory of heat, began life as an assistant 
'4 Store. ‘Franklin became United States 
Thassador to England, while Rumford re- 
ees the kingdom of Bavaria, and the 
| e perhaps, the only politicians—or, 
T a case, one ought rather to say 
o oe ever contributed anything of 
orn clence, James Prescott Joule, who was 

“perimental founder of the great theory of 
fan on of energy, ‘and the first to 
as} ne'the mechanical equivalent of heat, 


SKE wise . ; 
ter, an amateur, being by profession a 
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Others were of the medical profession, as 
the famous Dr. Gilbert, of Colchester, physi- 
cian to Queen Elizabeth, Whose works on 
electricity and whose book, “De Magnete,” are 
a monument to his industry and discernment. 
Thomas Young, the great protagonist of the 
luminiferous ether and of the undulatory theory 
of light, also was a doctor. Sir Isaac Newton, 
on the other hand, was a student, and after- 
wards a professor, of Cambridge University, 
and finally Master of the Mint. Sir Humphry 
Davy and Faraday both made their great 
names at the Royal Institution, where they 
enjoyed facilities for experiment which one 
would like to see greatly multiplied elsewhere. 
Both were of humble origin, Davy being the 
son of a wood-carver, who became assistant to 
a surgeon, and Faraday the son of a black- 
smith, and a bookbinder’s apprentice, who had 
the good fortune to attract Davy’s attention 
and to become his assistant, and afterwards his 
successor. It is noteworthy that but few of 
these great men had the advantage of early 
scientific training. 

The case of some of the world’s greatest 
inventors is also interesting. James Watt 
began life as a mathematical instrument maker. 
George Stephenson was a colliery fireman who- 
learnt reading, writing, and arithmetic only 
after he was grown up. Arkwright, the great 
inventor of cotton-spinning machinery, was a 
barber; Daguerre, one of the principal inven- 
tors of photography, a scene painter. Sturgeon, 
the inventor of the electro-magnet, was a pri- 
vate soldier, and carried out his earlier experi- 
ments within barrack walls. Morse, of 
telegraphic instrument and code fame, was a 
painter and sculptor; Alexander Graham Bell, 
the inventor of the telephone, a teacher of the 
deaf and dumb; David Hughes, the inventor 
of the tvpe-printing telegraph and of the micro- 
phone, a professor of music; Edison, a railway 
newsbov, practically self-taught; William 
(afterwards Lord) Armstrong, the inventor of 
hvdraulic-power distribution, and celebrated for 
his gun, a practising solicitor until he was 
thirty-five years of age. 

All this goes to show that inventors are born 
and not made; and that, at anv rate in 
numerous cases, genius can dispense with 
teaching from outside. In fact, it is not for men 
such as these that more education in science 1s 
wanted to-dav, but rather for our masters, the 
politicians, the directors of public affairs, and 
the Government officials. It is impossible to 
study the historv of civilisation without recog- 
nising that scientific research and invention, 
with their innumerable and incalculable actions 
and reactions, constitute the soul of industrial 
progress. Consequently, if this progress is to 
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be maintained, every inducement must be pro- 
vided to encourage those who are capable of 
carrying on the work. 

To a society such as this, whose object is 
the encouragement of the arts, science is 
mainly interesting from its pre-eminent value 
for purely materialistic ends, and it is, there- 
fore, from this point of view that I have 


endeavoured to give some account of its func- 


tions. It must not, however, be supposed that 
science has not also a very high yalue from the 
ethical point of view. As Adam Smith wrote in 
his “ Wealth of Nations ” nearly a century and 
a half ago, “Science is the great antidote to the 
poison of superstition ” ; moreover, science is, SO 
far as the limitations of the human intellect will 
permit, a search for absolute truth. Accuracy 
is its foundation-stone, acute observation and 
strict logic are its most powerful agents. These 
have all an‘ educational value of the highest 
importance. The study of Nature and the pur- 
suit of knowledge have, in addition, an elevat- 
ing influence, and produce a breadth and a 
strength of mind that rise superior to material 
environment. This is well seen in the blame- 
‘less lives of the great masters of science, and 
in the way that many of them sacrificed every- 
thing to their work. Some encountered perse- 
cution and even martyrdom for their ideas, and 
met their misfortunes with a fortitude quite 
equal to that shown by other men for their 
faith. Among the functions of science we must 
not, oe forget its moral power. 


HOW TO WRITE WITH THE LEFT 
HAND. 


By P. B. Batiarp, M.A., D.Lit. 
IlJ.—YounG LEARNERS. 


O teach children how to write with the left 
hand is one thing; to teach adults, 
another. We will deal with the former prob- 
lem first. 
= As about 3 per cent. of children are left- 
handed, a class-teacher is liable to have one 
or two sinistrals under his charge. He may, 
of course, have none; on the other hand, he 
may have half a dozen. But the number is 
never large. Is it worth while to take these 
odd cases into consideration while devising a 
writing scheme for the class? It is. The 
claim of the ‘individual child cannot be ig- 
nored: he should be given the best chance 
the school can afford. The first thing to do | 
is to make sure the child is really left-handed. 
If there is any doubt about it a few simple 
tests may be applied. Give him a piece of 
paper and get him to make dots on it by tap- 
ping as fast as he can with a lead pencil for, say, 
twenty seconds, first with the right hand and 
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then with the left. Test also the comparat 
rates at which he can use his hands for plac 
dots inside consecutive squares on a sheet 
squared paper. Note which hand produces 
better results. Confirm your conclusions 
watching him draw and play. When 
doubts have been removed, train him a: 
left-handed child. 

If the general system of writing in use 
the school is not suitable for the left-han 
children, there should be a special modificat 
of it for their benefit. The style of writ 
is ill-adapted for the left-handed if it ha: 
definite forward slope, if it involves a mar! 
distinction between thick and thin strokes, 
it includes many up-strokes and loops, ii 
takes up much space, and if the joinings 
the letters: constitute a prominent featu 
The most difficult type of writing for the k 
handed is given in e 7,a, and the easiest 
Fig. 7, band c. ` 

In determining the merit of any scheme 
handwriting it is generally agreed that the 
are three cardinal qualities which must alwa 


„Unsuartat-lLe 


Suitable for the left hand 


Suitable for the left hand — 


Fic. 7. 


be taken into account—the facility with whic 
it can be produced, the facility with which 
can be read, and its zsthetic qualities; @ 
more briefly, speed, legibility, and beaut 
People differ considerably in the relative ig 
portance they attach to these three qualiti 
the more practically minded ascribing 
greater importance to the first two, and 
more artistically minded to the last two. L 
bility is included in both categories. 
people agree that it is essential that what 
written should be read; and the more easi 
it can be read the better. While only one 
be concerned in writing a given script, maf 
may be concerned in reading it. It is s 
gested: by casual observation and proved 
| careful experiment that the nearer han 
writing approaches print the more reada! 
it becomes. And the reason is obvious. T 
printed form of the word is the one with whi 
the eve is most familiar; for most people re 
a hundred times as much printed matter 
written matter. Again, the characteristic f 
tures of a word upon which its recognisabil: 
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‘ss are contained in the bare skeleton—the 
‘Ole essential shapes of the letters and their 
ual relation to one another. Everything 
ond that cumbers the page and confuses 
eye. All joins and loops, all introductory 
“ses and final flourishes, are, from the point 
view of legibility, an intrusion and an im- 
unence. It may be, of course, that from the 
nt of view of producibility these lines are 
irable, or even necessary. Indeed, it was 
one time thought that they were absolutely 
‘essary, and the type ôf writing in Fig. 7, a, 
ierally known as Civil Service writing, was 
‘posed to be writable at maximum speed. 
a matter ‘of fact it has now been demon- 
ated that the type b can be written with 
ial, if not greater, speed. As for the com- 
‘ative beauty of the two styles, that is a 
int upon which argument is idle. I can 
iy record a strong personal preference for b 
de. | 
[ne left-handed child will find in b a style 
writing (here given in its extreme form) 
ich will place him at the least possible dis- 
vantage as compared with his right-handed 
ss+mates. The awkward strokes are omitted ; 
: letters being closely compacted, there is no 
‘ng of the hand across the page, as in the 
vil Service style; the characters being based 
nost entirely on the circle and the upright 
aight line, they are just as well adapted to 
e anatomy of the left hand as to that of the 
ht. 
There is yet another reason why print- 
iting is best suited to the left-handed. It 
s been found experimentally that continu- 
s writing with even pressure on the paper 
volves a great strain on nerve and muscle— 
strain that is relieved in two ways. One 
iv is to vary the pressure by making a thick 
roke occasionally (say, once pér word—a 
vthmic variation of pressure which is often 
iservable in the script of rapid writers); but 
e better way is to lift the pen frequently 
om the paper—more frequently, in fact, than 
the end of every word. The left-handed 
innot easily adopt the former expedient: they 
auld be well advised to adopt the latter. 
The only fear which the pupil may reason- 
ly entertain is that his writing would appear 
eculiar, But even this objection will prob- 
nly disappear in time, for print-writing as a 
eneral scheme is being adopted in a large 
nd increasing number of primary and second- 
ry schools, and it is not unlikely that it will 
tadually supplant, or at least modify, the 
ursive forms now in common use. It is, of 
ourse, not necessary to leave all the letters 
etached. The pupil should, in fact, be en- 
ouraged to join up the letters whenever he 
nds it convenient. Fig. 7, c, illustrates my 
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meaning. Starting from this fundamental 
type, he will, as he gets older, develop a char- 
acteristic hand of his own which will tend 
towards a cursive type more legible and more 
beautiful than any he could have reached if 
he had started by imitating the ordinary cur- 
sive Script. 

In Fig. 8 I give two scripts, both written 
with the left hand by a left-handed girl of 
thirteen. She learnt print-writing less than a 
year ago; yet she can write it just as fast as 
the ordinary script, which she has practised 
ever since she was five. The two specimens 
reproduced were, in fact, written at precisely 
the same rate—forty-six letters per minute. 

It is quite conceivable that either the teacher 
or the learner may not like print-writing, and 
would prefer taking up from the beginning 


ary ——- e 


the conventional cursive style, even though it 


be more difficult to acquire and to practise. 
In that case a round, upright hand, something 


He prayeth best, who loveth bes! 
All things, both area and small; 
for the Gear Goa who. loveth u5, 

He made and loveth all. 


Coleria ge 


che proyek Lest, whao toveth Cost 
Bl chingo, tothe great amd amet; 
Zot the dear ata wett. us 

Coleridge 


Fic. 8.—The left-handed writing of a left-handed schoolgirl. 
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like the second specimen in Fig. 8, would be 
found not unsuitable. The main things to 
avoid are the forward slant and the long, . 
oblique coupling-lines. 

In teaching writing to beginners in the in- 
fant school or kindergarten the nature and 
amount of individual attention that should be 
paid to the left-handed child will depend upon 
the general method of instruction. If that is 
based on sound principles little or no modi- 
fication will be necessary. If it is not based 
on sound principles the ninety and seven 
right-handed will suffer as well as the three 
left-handed. Let us briefly, therefore, expound 
those principles. 3 

In the first place, the posture of the writer 
should be hygienic: it should involve neither 
a compressing of the chest by leaning over 
the desk nor a twisting of the spine by sitting 
sideways. Chronic curvature of the spine is 
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a common complaint among school children, 
and medical officers attribute it almost entirely 
to faulty position in writing. If the shoulders 
are not level the spine is curved laterally, and 
if both fore-arms do not rest upon the desk 
almost, if not quite,” as far as the elbow, one 
shoulder will probably be higher than the 
other. The left-handed child is peculiarly 
liable to this fault, for he often tries to over- 
come some of the difhculties inherent in the 
task of doing with the left hand what was 
originally designed for the right by tilting the 
pen towards the right shoulder. This con- 
torts not merely his hand, but his body as well. 
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'as a means of preventing manual contor 


If he sits erect, with ae chest square to the , 


desk and his arms resting on it, it is so difh- 
cult to hold the pen at the wrong angle that 
only a verv strong desire to imitate his right- 
handed companions will induce him to try. 

If the hand is to be free from all strain 
there is onlv one angle at which the pen can 
be held. It is roughly. indicated at c (Fig. 9) 
for the right hand, and at a for the left. 
It is possible for either hand to hold the pen 
as at b—indeed, it must do so if “copper- 
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plate” writing is to be produced—but the posi- 
tion is not quite natural, and is not to be re- 
commended for ordinary penmanship. 

Some hygienists maintain that the only way 
to render impossible the acquisition of baneful 
habits of posture during writing is to insist 
upon the paper being kept square in front of 
the sitter. But this is a device for escaping 
an evil that is uncertain by running 
another that is certain. For the effort to write 


into ` 


with the paper quite straight is greater than | 


when the paper is tilted. We have already 
seen that the larger movement in writing con- 
sists in the gradual change in the position of 
the hand from the first word in the written line 
to the last; the other movements are small in 
comparison. And this larger movement is most 
comfortably made by using the fore-arm as a 
lever revolving from the elbow, the elbow 
itself being moved as little as possible. Some 
amount. of shifting of the elbow is inevit- 
able, especially if the line is long and the 
arm short, for finger adjustment is 
this case insufficient to convert a curvilinear 
movement into one that is rectilinear. As a 
labour-saving device, therefore, no less than 
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it is best to tilt the paper towards the e] 
of the arm that writes. 

There is, it should be mentioned, one d 
back in tilting the paper: it tends to incr 
the slope of the writing. And the natural s 
of left-handed writing is backwards. A b 
ward slope can, however, be remedied bv 
justing the angle at which the paper is ti 
to suit the individual case. Not that a b 
hand is necessarily bad. Its unpopularit 
based on prejudice, ħot on principle. It 
been experimentally shown that a back-h 
comes next to vertical writing in its degre 
legibility, and that it can be produced, e 
by the right-handed, with great speed.! 

The second important principle to be 
served in writing is that the coarser mus 
should be trained before the finer—the fun 
mental muscles that we have in common v 
the brute creation before the accessory mus 
that represent the later acquirements of 
human race. ‘In other words, the begin 
should learn arm-writing before finger-writi 
There are two reasons for this. The firs 
that the coarser muscles are ready for tr: 
ing earlier than the finer—a reason that. 
plies to young children only. The second 
that only by this order of training can 
ensure that the various systems -of musc 
involved in the act of writing work harmo 
ously together instead of in comparative in 
pendence—a reason that applies equally 
adults. Consider what a complicated piece 
mechanism the arm is. Simply and larg 
regarded, it is a long lever with the fulcr 
at the shoulder. But not a rigid lever; it 
broken in five places—at the elbow, the wri 
and the three knuckles. And each part frc 
the joint downwards can act more or less 
an independent lever. But independent acti 
is to be avoided. Writing should, as soon 
possible, become a unified automatic prece 
which is carried out almost unconsciously 
obedience to a simple impulse. 

This principle is almost universally © 
served in the modern infant school. Your 
children will use their fingers in writing 
they have the chance; for thev can use thr 
although they cannot control them. hè 
therefore, not sufficient to tell them to t! 
the whole arm; ; it must be made impossible '¢ 
them to do anything else. When they wr 
in large text on a blackboard, or a big pire 
of brown paper, with a thick piece of cho» 
their hands are so small and the movemen! 


so large that thev cannot to anv “ppl a 


in 


i 


extent bring their fingers into plav. Wh: 
Montessori methods are used the same pz:5 


1 See the Journad of Educational Psychology, vol. vii, No. $, p- 49> 
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le is observed. In tracing the outline of 
ets or moving the finger along a large sand- 
per letter the child is training the larger 
iscles of hisarm. In this large kind of work 
2 voung left-handed beginner feels his dis- 
vantage much less than when he comes to 
al with smaller script. His difficulties are 
t gradually. After the chalk the pencil; 
er the pencil the pen. 

The pen introduces new difficulties. It is 
ool which can be variously used. The fif- 
nth-century writers, who represent the final 
rection of penmanship before it was imi- 
ed and taken over by the printing press, 
ed the pen as a wedge-shaped instrument 
idat a natural angle (Fig. 9, c). And it pro- 
ced writing of the style given in Fig. 10, i. 
the sixteenth century writing ceased to be 
vocation, and in the centuries that followed 
: professional penman was no longer a 
uiisman, but a pedagogue. He taught 


This is the old manuscript 


This is the old manuscript 


Ae 


This is copperplate wuting 
This is stylus wriling 


FIG. 10. 


ople how to write a cursive hand, and the 
ə like print it was the better he was pleased. 
‘e pen came to be used in a new way—not 
tly as a tool with a rigid end, but as a 
with a fine flexible point. The thick lines 
‘re no longer made—or at least no longer 
clusively made—by the angle at which the 
n was held, but by pressure upon the nib. 
;a rule the pen was held as in Fig.9, b,and 

e script appeared as in Fig. 10, ii. ‘Neither of 
se styles is quite suitable for the left hand. 
ie first is almost impossible unless some 
ecial device be used such as will be described 
the next article; the second is difficult, but 
ssible. The only kind that makes no un- 
tural demand upon the resaurces of the left 
ind is the third, which may be called stylus 
‘iting. The skeletal form here given may be 
odified in a variety of simple ways. In prac- 
æ it would mean that the teacher who taught 
s class either of the first two styles of writing 
iould refrain from exacting a similar script 
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from his left-handed pupils. The ambitious 
among them may be able to achieve the second 
style; but the teacher should be contented if 
they achieve the third, which, as a matter of 
fact, 1s quite as good. 


(To be continued.) 


PERSON AL PARAGRAPHS. 


R. J. B. MULLINGER, the historian of 

the University of Cambridge, died at 
Cambridge on November 22nd. Dr. Mul- 
linger was educated at University College, 
London, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
from which he graduated in double honours, 
having taken both the Classical and Moral 


‘Science Triposes. For a time he was lecturer at 


Bedford College, London. He then returned to 
Cambridge as Birkbeck lecturer on ecclesiasti- 
cal history at Trinity College, and was lecturer ° 
also to the Teachers’ Training Syndicate on 
the history of education. For many years he 
was librarian at St. John’s College. ‘One of 
the most important of his numerous books, and 
that for which he will probably be remembered 
longest, is the history of the University of 
Cambridge down to the decline of the Piato- 
nists. In conjunction with the late Dr. S. R. 
Gardiner, Dr. Mullinger published an intro- 
duction to English history, and with Canon 
Masterman a treatise on the age of Milton. 
Dr. Mullinger travelled abroad a great deal 
and had made a fine collection of photographs 
of the architectural features of the countries he 
visited. His manner was precise and marked 
by an old-world courtesy. His death has made 
a gap in the Historical School at Cambridge 
which it will be difficult to fill. 


* * * 


THE death is announced of Mr. Frank 
Ritchie, since 1904 secretary to the Common 
Entrance Examinations for public schools. 
Mr. Ritchie was a prominent member of the 
Preparatory Schools Association and of the 
College of Preceptors, to both of which bodies 
he gave his whole-hearted support. In recent 
years he served on the Selection Committee of 
the Admiralty dealing with the selection of 
candidates for Osborne. Among his many 
other educational activities was that of exami- 
ner in Latin for the College of Preceptors. | 

* * *: 


THE death is announced of the Rev. H. L. 
Brereton, Rector of Little Massingham, Nor- 
folk. He was the son of the late Prebendary 
Brereton, himself one of the pioneers in the 
development of secondary education. Mr. 
Brereton was educated at the Norfolk County 
School and Cavendish Coljege, Cambridge, 
both of which were founded by his father. 


pi 
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From 1887 to 1891 he was headmaster of the 
Gloucester County School, and in 1896 he 
became senior master of the North-Eastern 
County School at Barnard Castle. Upon his 
father’s death in 1tgo1 he succeeded him as 
Rector of Little Massingham, where he con- 
tinued to interest himself in education. 


* * 


Mr. W. W. HEwETT, at one time of Field 
House, Rottingdean, Brighton, a preparatory 
school at which Admiral Jellicoe was once a 
pupil, died in September last at the age of 
seventy-seven and left estate to the net value of 
£65,000. Subject to legacies of £500 each ‘to 
the executors, he left all his property in trust for 
his sister for life, and on her death, among other 
bequests, £2,000 to Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 


* 


* 


THE Holt School has suffered a great loss 
by the death in action on November 5th of 
Mr. Percy J. Auger, the senior French master. 
Mr. Auger had been in charge of the Modern 
Language Department of the school since its 
opening. He volunteered for active service on 
the outbreak of the war, and joined the Liver- 
pool Scottish as a private. He acted for some 
time as a dispatch rider, and was killed in the 
recent advance on Passchendaele. The head- 
master of Holt School, Mr. C. W. Bailey, in 
communicating the sad news to the school said 
that Mr. Auger had given many years of his 
life to the promotion of a good understanding 
between his country and France. He was 
more than a teacher of French, he was a leader 
in the -Entente Cordiale between the two 
peoples. He had been a lecturer at Lille 
University, and was a master of arts in French 
of Liverpool Universitv. He was a teacher of 
rare sympathy, a simple, knight-like man, full 
of courtesy and kindness. In a recent letter 
home he had said: “I feel quite prepared to 
make the supreme sacrifice, should it be God’s 
Never have I been more convinced of 
the righteousness of our cause, and I shall 
count myself honoured to die for England’s 
sake.” 


* * 


+ + # 


THE Governors of the Kingsbridge Gram- 
mar School have appointed Mr. P. H. Wvkes 
as headmaster in the place of the Rev. W. 
Watson, who recently resigned the position 
upon accepting a vicarage near Exeter. Mr. 
Wykes was educated at the Wrexham County 
School and at Balliol College, Oxford. Upon 
leaving Oxford, Mr. Wykes was appointed 
senior mathematics master at Loughborough 
Grammar School. After four vears he was 
appointed to the staff of the Bradford Grammar 
School, where he has remained until appointed 
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to Kingsbridge. Mr. Wykes was a mem! 
of the Executive of the Assistant-maste 
Association and a member of its Educat 


‘Sub-committee. 


& 


THE Assistant-masters’ Association 1s ag. 
suffering from the loss of its honorary sec 
tary. Mr. Blades has had to give up his w 
for the association on account of ill-hea! 
When at Watford asa colleague of Mr. G. 
Dunkerley.he began to work energetically 
behalf of the association, and interested h: 
self particularly in the question of salari 
He is the last of a list, now becoming long, 
men whose health has broken down in 1 
service of the association. 

* 


* * 


* 


THE Senate of Cambridge University h 
decided to mark the second visit of the N.U. 
to Cambridge at Easter next by bestowi 
three honorary degrees of M.A. on promine 
members of the union. The members chos 
are Mr. G. E. Hamilton, Mr. Underdown, a 
Mr. Flavell. Mr. Hamilton has been pron 
nent in the councils of the union almost sin 
its: inception in 1870. He was treasurer | 
annual election from 1884 to 1916. Hamil: 
House is named after him, and a medalli 
bust of him has recently been placed in ul 
council chamber of the union. He is one 
the honorary members of the union. M 
Underdown is the president of the uni 
until Easter next. He began his year of ofti 
aS an assistant-teacher, but has now bee 
appointed headmaster of a large school ' 
Bristol. He represented the assistant-teache 
on the Teachers Registration Council until ł 
was disqualified by his recent appointmen 
He is also a member of the Department 
Committee on Salaries. Mr. Flavell is hea 
master of a large primary school in Birminy 
ham. He has the longest record of service o 
the Executive of the union of any man wh 
has not already received an honorary degree 

* * + 


Miss C. F. Stock, M.A. in Honours of 
Andrews, senior history and English mist: 
at Princess Helena School, Ealing, has be 
appointed headmistress of the Guildford H 
School for Girls in succession to Miss Millice 
Simmons. Miss Simmons was educated 
Germany, at University College, Aberystwy 
and at the Cambridge Training College. F 
nearly two years before going to Guildfc 
she was a mistress at St. James’s, West M 
vern. 


* 


* * * 


Mr. W. M. CAREY, second master of 


Rutlish School, Merton, has been awarded i 
Distinguished Service Medal of the Royal Lif 
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ving Society in recognition of the valuable 
ak he has done in encouraging proficiency 
swimming among schoolboys. This much- 
veted honour has been given only twice 
the whole British Empire since 1914, 
id Mr. Carey’s many friends will join 
th me in congratylating him on a well- 
served honour. During the fourteen years in 
uch Mr. Carey has directed the swimming 
uvities of Rutlish School his aim_inas been to 
cduce a large number of good all-round 
immers rather than a few racing experts, and 
encourage the older boys to become instruc- 
rs and inspectors of swimming and life- 
ving classes. Since 1910 the life-saving 
asses at the school, with one exception, have 
. been drilled and instructed by boy teachers; 
id since 1913 fifteen boys have won the 
mateur Teachers’ Certificate of the Southern 
cunties Amateur Swimming Association. 
he Rutlysh School swimming records show 
iat during the last ten years the school has 
uned 384 awards of the Royal Life-saving 
wietv, including nine Awards of Merit (silver 
edals). During the past season Rutlish 
chool received honourable mention in the 
mpetition for the 1oo-guinea “Darnell” 
vcellence Trophy of the Roval Life-saving 
ocietv, Open to all schools and colleges in the 
nush Isles; and the school now holds the 
iampionship shield, the senior team cup, the 
ving shield, and the life-saving shield of the 
urrey Secondary Schools’ Swimming Associa- 
ion, ONLOOKER. 


— Se l a Si — 


CONSIDERED SUGGESTIONS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


PROS AND CONS. 


II. 


ee memoranda put forth by bodies con- 

cerned with education summarising 
heir policy are so numerous that most of us 
an scarcely keep count of them, much less 
ligest them. Excerpts from some seventeen 
ecent expressions of opinion, arranged under 
wads and presented with notes from Mr. 
‘isher’s Bill and other sources, may in- 
erest readers of THE SCHOOL Wor Lp. 

In the hope of promoting peace, points 
lave been selected showing our unhappy 
divisions rather than those on which all of us 
are agreed. Du choc des opinions jaillit la 
umiere. There is no hope for education 
until political quarrels yield to the benefit of 
the children. 

The reports 
gTOUPS :— 

(1) Those of purely professional bodies, 
whose members see more of the results of the 


fall naturally jinto three 


/ 


present educational system than outsiders, and 
whose suggested remedies vary aS much as 
theirs. 

(2) Those of officials, whose one idea is 
organisation. “Uniformity must tire at last, 
though it is a uniformity of excellence,’’ said 
Johnson. ° 

(3) Those of educationists and associations 
such as the W.E.A., whose views must be re- 
spected, even it they are contrary to logic. 

It is not necessary to say anything here 
about the Bill. Every excerpt is a direct or 
indirect comment on it. The success of the 
Bill depends upon the supply of teachers re- 
quired to carry out its provisions. On this point 
criticism will be found under the heading 
“Teachers ” (xviii). Finally, nothing will put 
our educational machinery in order until some- 
one arises who will break down Nehushtan 
and rear a structure from the tower of prepara- 
tory education to the fenced cities of the 
universities. Now is the appointed time. 
Where is the prophet ? 

Our extracts, as a rule copied verbatim, in 
two or three cases condensed, have been 
taken from the following sources :— 

(1) Assistant - masters’ 
Policy.” (I.A.A.M.) 

(2) Board of Education Report. (Brd. of Ed.) 

(3) Civil Service Examinations Report. (C.S.Exx.) 

(4) Directors and Secretaries for Education. “ To- 
wards an Education Policy." (Assoc. of D. and S.) 

(5) Domestic Subjects, Memorandum of Teachers of. 
(Mem. T. of D. Sub.) 

(6) Education Committees. Report of Executive. 
(Ed. C. Assoc.) | 

(7) Education Officers’ 
Ed. Offs.) 

(8) Education Reform Council Report. (Ed. R.C.R.) 

(9) Mr. Fisher’s Bill. (F.’s Bill.) 

(10) Headmasters’ Association. 
Policy.” (].A.H.M.) 

(11) Headmistresses’ Conference. 

(12) British Science Guild. 
(B.S.G.) | 

(13) Teachers’ Registration Council. * Resolutions.” 


(T.R.C.) 


Association. “Educational 


Association Policy. (Assoc. 


“Educational 


(Hd. Mistr.) 
“ National Education.” | 


(14) Technical Institutions Association. (Assoc. 
T.L.) 

(15) The Round Table (June). ‘Education of the 
Citizen.” (R.T.) TE 


(16) University of London. ‘‘ Memorandum.” (Univ. 
of Lond.) 
(17) Workers’ Educational Association. (W.E.A.) 


The memoranda are referred to in brackets 
under the abbreviated titles, and have been 
analysed under the headings given below :— 

(i) Administration ; (ii) character training; (iii) chil- 
dren under school age; (iv) Civil Service examinations; 
(v) continuation schools; (vi) curriculum; (vii) educa- 
tion in schools; (viii) examinations; (ix) finance; (x) 
general; (xi) governing bodies; (xii) health, care of; 
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(xiii) inspection; (xiv) L.E.A.s; 
schools; (xvi) scholarships; (xvii) secondary schools; 
(xviii) teachers: training, salary; (xix) teaching; (xx) 
university education. 

(xi) GOVERNING Bopigs.! 

(1) Greater emphasis should be laid on the value 
of governing bodies even in the case of schools directly 
under the L.E.A.... The number of schools the 
= governing bodies of which contain bona-fide representa- 
tives of universities might be increased with advantage. 
(1.A.H.M.) 

(2) That the governing body shall include a sub- 
stantial number of representatives of the learned and 
scientific societies, and that members of the governing 
` body shall not hold office for life. (Univ. of Lond.) 


A geod governing body is a treasure to a 
school. Such bodies must not be browbeaten 
by the L.E.A. or neglected by the Board of 
Education, which is too apt to pander to the 
more powerful authority. On the other hand, 
governing bodies must learn to look on the 
head of the school as a person worthy of as 
much consideration as they expect for them- 
selves. 


(xv) organisation of 


(xii) CARE OF HEALTH. 

(1) Increased attention should be given by L.E.A.s 
to medical treatment and physical training, and the 
supervision of this work should remain with the Board 
of Education. (Assoc. of D. and S.) 

(2) That L.E.A.s should have power to conduct 
medical inspection and to give medical treatment in 
secondary schools maintained by the L.E.A.s, and in 
all aided schools in which satisfactory provision in 
this respect is not made. (Assoc. Ed. Offs.) 

(3) All schools should be medically inspected at least 
once a year by a school medical officer, who should 
be in close touch with the head of the school, and 
through him with the parents. (1.A.H.M.) 

(4) (We desire) the provision of conveyances to and 
from school in outlying districts where children have 
more than one mile to walk. (W.E.A.) 

(5) All schools (including public and private second- 
ary and preparatory schools) should be medically in- 
spected by a public authority. (Ed. R.C.R.) 

(6) Part ii. authorities shall have power to make 
‘provision for the medical inspection and treatment of 
pupils in their secondary, continuation, and other 
schools. (F.’s Bill.) 

(7) That we regret the permissive character of most 
of the clauses dealing with the promotion of physical 
well-being. (W.E.A., N.W. Branch. . Resolutions on 
the Bill.) 


The W.E.A. deplores the permissive char- 
- acter of the Bill in this and other cases. Per- 
mission will be of no avail when an authority 
is unwilling to improve. 


( (xiii) INSPECTION. 


F ) Inspectors should have had at least ‘ten years’ 
experience of secondary teaching. | (I.A.A.M.) 
(e) Of the seven: great public- schools, ¿with 3800 
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ri re (i) to (x) were published in our December, 1937, issue (vol XiX., 
P414 
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| pupils between hei two—Harrow and Rugby—! 


been inspected and pronounced efficient by the Bos 
Of 110 conference schools, with about 35,000 pup 
thirty-six, with 11,000 pupils, had been inspected : 
approved by the Board; thirty-four schools, with | 
wards of 10,000, received grants; of the balan 
twenty-seven schools, with 13,000 pupils, were neit 
inspected nor in receipt of grants. (Earl of Craw: 
in the House of Lords.) 

(3) Schools which are recognised as efficient by 
Board, and the efficiency of which is assured by | 
Board’s inspection, should not be required for < 
purpose to submit to inspection by any other 
or authority. (1.A.H.M.) 


The worst of it is that one set of inspec 
might pronounce a school eficient, anoth 
set condemn it as ineflicient, while a third : 
might disagree with large parts of the repo 
of the other two bodies. Dislike of 1 
spectors is, no doubt, inimical to recruit 
for the schoolmaster’s profession. An idea 
abroad that a master’s reputation is'too mu 
at the mercy of a man really unqualified 
judge work done in a school. Quite natt 
ally, a sensible man will not plunge into 
profession the difficulties of which are evide 


/ to any inquirer and the rewards inadequate. 


(xiv) Local EDUCATION AUTHORITIES. 


(1) The teaching profession should be adequately 1 
presented on all bodies which control or adminisi 
education. (I.A.A.M.) 

(2) Schemes of L.E.A.s should deal only with the loc 
provision of education. , Public schools and other no 
local institutions receiving no assistance from ù 
authority should remain outside their scheme. (Asso 
of D. and S.) 

(3). L.E.A.s are too chary of applying the princip 
of devolution. (1.A.H.M.) 

(4) In all educational administration and in the coi 
duct of public examinations fuller use should be mag 
of the services of teachers actually engaged in scho 
work. (T.R.C.) 


Until the nation sends better men to ser 
on councils and supports them, the L.E.A. 
Will remain what they are, and the blame vi 
rest on the apathetic citizen who will not tak 
his share in public affairs. At present th 
doctrinaire, the official craving for uniforms 
and the indolence of parents are robbi 
children of their. inheritance. No nationa 
scheme of education can be complete that do? 
not deal with all schools, private and publi 
alike. 

(xv) ORGANISATION OF SCHOOLS. 

(1) The teaching of domestic subjects. should be mat: 
compulsory for all girls in elementary, secondary, an 
continuation schools. (Mem. T. of D. -Sub.) 

(2) Manual training and domestic science should > 
come at once a considerable part of the ordinary cur 
culum of every school and not be considered ext. 

.. In secondary. schools there should be an increas 
of science teaching. . . . (Ed. C. Assoc.) 
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;) The time for transference from elementary to 
ondary or technical education should be determined 
standard rather than by age. Some pupils will 
ch the necessary standard at ten and a half to 
en, others at eleven and a half to twelve. In 
wal transfer should not be postponed beyond the 
of the twelfth year. (I.4.A.M.) 

1} The transference from elementary to secondary 
oils should take place between the ages of eleven 
liwelve. . . . In secondary schools, including en- 
‘td and public schools, pupils should remain as a 
: until the end of the term in which the seventeenth 
hay occurs. Financial provision should be made 
‘nable suitable pupils to remain at school until 
venter the university. 

‘couragement should be given to the formation of 
termediate’ or “practical” classes (or schools) for 
“iren whose intelligence is not successfully developed 
ihe ordinary school curricula. and methods. (Ed. 
LR) 

5) No class in an elementary school should consist 
more than forty children; each class should 
lzarily have its own room and should be in charge 
«qualified teacher. (Assoc. of D. and S.) 

w Every secondary school should be so equipped 
tu be able to provide for the education of pupils up 
the age of eighteen in all branches of the curriculum. 
7 The head of every school should have the general 
trol of the internal organisation, including the 
uce of books, the methods of teaching, and the 
‘angement of school hours. (I.A.H.M.) 

& Literary, linguistic, mathematical, and scientific 
Hies should be regarded as fundamental branches of 
owledge, and each pupil should receive some in- 
ucion in all these branches. These subjects should, 
arule, be continued (beyond sixteen), and public and 
‘ondary schools should not undertake specialised 
ining in professional subjects. Opportunities for 
ening Greek and Latin should be given in one or 
re schools in every educational area. While it is 
t desirable that it should be compulsory on all pupils, 
me form of artistic and manual training is to be 
narded as of very high importance. (Univ. of Lond.) 
9) That the decimal system should be adopted uni- 


Tally 1 
P for money, weights, and measures. (Assoc. 
S.) s 


Much depends on the age of entry into a 
oe school. France has two “ prepara- 
f ars, and in the “elementary division ” 
Classes, before we reach the lowest class 


l 4 . 

a Premier cycle” of four years, followed 
ae second cycle” of three years, leading 
ne baccalauréat ” at eighteen to nineteen 


a a we may put the age of entry at 
a me t: In Germany the age of admis- 
nen a secondary school is eight to nine. 
and allows boys of nine to ten to enter 
“ondary school. 

rials pace with Europe, England must 
Ne y secondary education beyond the age 

on the Continent. 
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(xvi) SCHOLARSHIPS. 

(1) An increase in the amount of contribution made 
from public funds is needed for scholarships (boarding 
and otherwise), free places, and maintenance grants. 
. . . There should be made a more equable distribu- 
tion of these throughout the country. ... Transfer- 
ence to other schools should be arranged for... . 
There should be scholarships open to all, without re- 
striction as to the original place of education. No 
scholarship tenable at a day-school should cover more 
than the expenses of education, books, and ‘travelling. 
(1.A.H.M.) 

(2) The 25 per cent. free-place system is illogical in 
principle and unsatisfactory in practice. (Ed. R.C.R.) 

(3) It is desirable that there should be a large in- 
crease in scholarships and maintenance grants tenable 
at technical schools and colleges by pupils from primary 
and other schools. (Assoc. T.I.) 

(4) University scholarships should be less specialised 
than at present. (1.A.A.M.) 

(5) Power is given to an L.E.A. to make arrange- 
ments for the provision of board and lodging to enable 
children to receive the benefit of efficient elementary 
education—with the approval of the Board. (F.’s Bill.) 


It is unfortunate that the present system of 
confining free places to candidates from ele- 
mentary schools is continued. The system is 

ood neither for education nor for economy. 

t encourages parents to batten on the State, 
and snubs people who are willing to pay their 
way and to be independent: A little more of 
the Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité spirit in Eng- 
lish. politicians would teach them that the 
only fair claim on the State for free education 
must rest on the amount of the parents’ in- 
come. The conditions under which free 
places are now offered lend themselves to 
great abuse. 

_ (xvii) SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

(1) The council supports the principle of abolishing 
fees in secondary schools for the maintenance of which 
an L.E.A. is responsible, and also the principle of a 
due number of free places in secondary schools which 
are partly maintained by State grants. (T.R.C.) 

(2) That the number of full-time day-schools of 
varied types providing education higher than elemen- 
tarv should be largely increased. (Assoc. Ed. Offs.) 

(3) Adequate provision should be made for secondary 
education of a technical character for boys and girls 
between twelve and sixteen, in addition to secondary 
education which is mainly “‘literary”’ or * classical.” 

Where the provision is at present inadequate, L.E.A.s 
should establish secondary schools of a high educa- 
tional type, preparing for the universities and the 
professions. (B.S.G.) 

(4) Continued secondary education from age sixteen 
to eighteen should be preparatory to (a) university 
education, or (b) business or professions. . 

No institution should be permitted to receive pupils 
below the age of sixteen years, unless it has been 
recognised as efficient for the purpose by the Ministry 
of Education. (I.A.A.M.) 
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(5) We wish to bring private educational institu- 
tions into closer and'more convenient relation to the 
national system. ... I fear that not a few private- 
venture schools are frauds on the public. The teach- 
ing is deplorable; the buildings are inappropriate; 
there is no adequate security for the health and pro- 


gress of the pupils. (Mr. Fisher in the House of 
Commons.) 


Secondary education will always be ham- 
pered by the influx from elementary schools 
of children living in uncultured homes, unless 
they are transferred at an early age—earlier 
than children from preparatory schools. <A 
free democracy cannot afford to deprive its 
little ones of even a year of higher education. 
The numbers in elementary schools must be 
lessened by direct encouragement to parents, 
as regards fees, to send their children early 
to secondary schools. For the benefit of 
poorer children, too, Parliament must insist 
on “advanced courses” being established. As 
appears at present, the Board allows ad- 
vanced courses only in a few schools, and is far 
from encouraging as many schools as are 
willing to help boys to gain “those treasures 
of the mind, that source of pure enjoyment,” 
of which Mr. Fisher so eloquently speaks, 
and so to travel on the broad highway to the 
university. 


(xviii) TEACHERS : TRAINING, SALARY. 

(1) A complete revision and substantial improvement 
of the scale of salaries should be made at an early 
date in order to attract to the schools suitable men 
and women. Pensions should be provided on the Civil 
Service scale. Half-measures, such as verbal per- 
suasion and doles towards the training of those who 
do not feel any bent towards the work, are ineffective. 
(Ed. R.C.R.) 

(2) The minimum-salary scale for teachers in boys’ 
schools should include a commencing salary of not 
less than £150, rising automatically by annual incre- 
ments of £15 to at least £450. The minimum scale 
should be uniform throughout the country, with allow- 
ances for teachers living where the cost of living is 
‘relatively high. (I.A.A.M.) 

(3) In order to secure an adequate supply of trained 
elementary-school teachers, it will be necessary sub- 
stantially to raise salaries. (Assoc. of D. and S.) 

(4) The present grave crisis in the supply of teachers 
is not to be met by a system of doles to parents in 
the shape of maintenance grants to children during 


school life conditional on a pledge to enter the teach-’ 


ing profession, but by making the teaching profession 
desirable in respect of salaries, prospects of advance- 
ment, and pensions. (1.A.H.M.) l 

(5) No system of training teachers can, however 
be of any avail, unless the conditions of subsequent 
service are such as to attract students of the right 
type. (Mem. T. of D. Sub.) 

(6) Reforms outlined in Mr. Fisher’s Bill require 
some 4,000 men teachers to restore merely the old 
normal conditions. The extension of school age until 


fourteen means 5,000 more; if extension to fifteen 
encouraged, an additional 2,500 may be needed; ¢€ 
continuation schools may eventually demand 35¢ 
teachers; nursery schools may have to be staffed w 
25,000 teachers. (Mr. Crook, Times Educ. Sup 
August, 1916.) 

. (7) Sir James Yoxall, M.P., general secretary of 1 
National Union of Teachers, speaking at Beverk 
announced that it had been decided that in disiri 
where the local county and education authorities wi 
not paying adequate salaries to teachers the uni 
would give financial assistance in removing the teich 
to better-paid districts. 

He predicted that in fifteen years there would 
a famine in teachers. To maintain the number 
teachers required for the existing classes, 30,000 
cruits to the profession would be needed angual 
whereas he did not believe there were 12,000. 

(8) That, in view of the heavily increased dema 
for teachers which will follow upon the raising of t 
school-leaving age and establishment of continuati 
schools, we strongly urge that immediate steps 
taken to increase the supply of competent teache 
. . . That we deplore: the omission from the Bi! 
any limitation upon the size of classes. (W.E.: 
N.W. Branch. Resolutions on the Bill.) 


There is only one solution to this difficulty 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses must Í 
given attractive salaries paid by the State. 
is quite useless for highly paid officials 
talk about the nobility of the teaching pr 
fession in the hope of catching more inn 
cents. 

The supply of masters in secondary schoo 
has not been equal to the demand for sor 
years. Nor will the recent action of the Boa: 
create confidence among hesitating aspirant 
The Board regards teachers’ salaries as th 
primary object to which the new grant shoul 
be applied, and leaves the application of it t 
the authorities. As a result of this wea 
policy, some schools spend the whole gran 
on salaries, and began doing so last July; i 
other schools the whole staff may fare well i 
the future; in yet other schools a part of th 
staff will benefit to a small extent sooner o 
later. The uncertainty of prospects thus de 
monstrated deters many a man from “takin: 
to teaching.” 

(xix) TEACHING. 

(1) In schools of all types it is necessary to provie: 
against the classes being too large to permit of th. 
individual care which is indispensable to phvsic2. 
moral, and mental development. (T.R.C.) 

(2) A greater number of teachers in‘ proportion " 
the number of pupils is required. (Hd. Mistr.) 

(3) In trade schools, technical: schools, and cor- 
tinuation schools there would seem to be a distin: 
advantage in adapting the teaching to local nee. 
(Ed. C. Assoc) 

(4) The imparting of the technical elements of 4 
trade is not in itself an education. (J.A.H.M.) 
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3) That all teachers should possess some certificate 
general education, together with a teaching certifi- 
e; such education, as well as the training leading 
a certificate, should vary to suit varying types of 
wots. (Assoc. Ed. Offs.) 

b) Much has yet to be learnt, however, before the 
vors of mental development are fully understood, 
å methods of instruction based upon them can be 
mulated. (B.S.G.) 


One sometimes wonders whether what we 
ll education is really anything better than 
è acquisition of information, and whether 
tellect is actually trained or merely grows 
surally. An educated genius is only 
iperior (if superior) to the uneducated genius 
p his store of information, so far as brains 
e concerned. 


í-\ The maximum teaching hours should in no case 
ceed twenty a week, other duties two—or five in 
arding-schools. The performance of extra’ duties 
wuld carry extra pay. (I.A.A.M.) 


And yet unfortunate secondary-schoo! 
asters who may labour in school twenty- 
‘cht hours weekly and spend an hour or more 
aly in correcting home-work are encouraged 
+ education authofities to devote several 
ours each week to teaching in evening Classes. 
Vorst of all, they are often obliged to 
ndertake this work to support their wives 
nd families. Thus the nation rewards those 
cho undertake pastoral duties. 


(xx) UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

(1) That the conditions for admission to universities 
hould be reconsidered and rendered more uniform as 
etween different universities, and less uniform as be- 
væn different faculties and honour schools in the 
ame university, and that, in the interest of candidates 
Í mature age and non-school candidates, university 
ntrance tests should be distinguished from secondary- 
rhool examinations. (Assoc. T.I.) - 
(2) There should be more intimate connection’ be- 
ween universities and schools, considerable increase 
z facilities enabling students of ability to proceed to 
universities who cannot afford to do so at their own 
expense, greater provision for research work of all 
kinds, fuller recognition of the relation of universities 
to the vital industries of the country. The fact of 
having passed a suitable certificate examination should 
te suficient proof of fitness for admission to a univer- 
sitv, irrespective of the particular subjects endorsed 
on the certificate. (I.A.H.M.) 

(3) The selection of students for scholarships to 
the universities and institutions for higher education 
should be based upon an expert review of the relevant 
qualifications rather than upon a central competitive 
examination. Such relevant qualifications are: the 
school record, examination record, probable career, 
general personal fitness. (Ed. R.C.R.) 

(4) Further encouragement should be given (by more 
liberal grants) to the development of higher techno- 
logical training and research. Tutorial classes involv- 
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ing regular attendance for a period of at least three 
years should be supported. Provision should be made 
for highly qualified students from these classes to pro- 
ceed as full-time students to the universities or to 
attend special university courses in the evenings or in 
the summer. (B.S.G.) 

(s) No boy should be admitted to a university 
the age of eighteen. (Assoc. T.I.) 

(6) Any scholarship to be held at a university 
awarded to a girl candidate under the age of eighteen 
should be held over until the candidate reaches that 
age. (Hd. Mistr.) 

(7) Oxford and Cambridge should confer degrees on 
women “ graduates.” (Hd. Mistr.) 


Amid the cries for giving scholarships on 
“general attainments” (whatever that may. 
mean), there are voices calling for greater 
knowledge of subjects and more research. 
There is, in fact, a conflict between those striv- 
ing for higher education and those ‘striving 
for broader education. Both parties have 
good intentions, but neither party must be 
allowed to triumph over the other. The diff- 
culty is complicated by the fact that boys go 
to Oxford and Cambridge, in some cases, 
quite up to degree standard, in others up to 
no standard at all. i 

The general standard of admission to the 
older Universities sorely needs to be raised. 


under 
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THE MOST NOTABLE SCHOOL 
. BOOKS OF 1917. 

THE compilation of the following short list of books 
published during 1917 has been entrusted to experi- 
enced teachers familiar with the needs of schools. 

The compilers have had a free hand, and attention 
has not been confined to books reviewed in these 
columns. | 

When the character of the volumes is not indicated 
sufficiently by the titles, a few explanatory notes have 
been added. | 

In some subjects the number of .notable books is 
too small to justify separate lists, but we shall include 
the few books which-deserve mention in our lists of 
next year. 

Classics. 

“The Fragments of Sophocles.” Edited, with 
additional notes from the papers of Sir R. C. Jebb and 
W. E. Headlam, by A. C. Pearson. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 45s. net. 

“M. Annæi Lucani De Bello Civili. 
Edited by J. P. Postgate. 
Press.) 3s. net. 

“Homer: Odyssey i.-xil.” 
ford Classical Texts.) 
2s. 6d., 3S., 5S. 6d. 

“« Æneas at the Site of Rome.” Observations on 
“ Æneid,” Book viii. By W. Warde Fowler. (Black- 
well.) 4s. 6d. net. ; 


Three vols. 


Liber viii.” 
(Cambridge University 


Second edition. 
(Oxford University 


(Ox- 


Press.) 


- 
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“The Original Element in Plautus.” By K. M. 
Westaway. (Cambridge University Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 
“Cicero: Pro Lege Manilia.” Edited by A. C. 
Clark and C. E. Freeman. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. 
“ A Greek Reader for Schools.” Edited by C. E. 


Freeman and W. D. Lowe. (Clarendon Press.) 
2s. 6d. 

“Perse Latin Plays.” Second edition. By R. B. 
Appleton. (Cambridge: Heffer.) 1s. 6d. 

Selected Letters of Cicero.” By H. M. Poteat. 
(Harrap.) 2s. 6d. net. ; 

“Secundus Annus.” By C. L. Mainwaring and 
W. L. Paine. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d. 


English Language: Grammar and Composition. 

“English Grammar: Descriptive and Historical.” 
‘By T. G. Tucker and R. S. Wallace. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 3s. 

Scholarly, sensible, and of reasonable length. 

“ English Prose Extracts for Repetition.” By E. H. 
Blakeney. (Blackie.) 8d. 

“A First Book of English Prose for Repetition.” 
By J. H. Fowler. (Macmillan.) od. 

Two excellent selections, which would supplement 
each other. They should help the pupil in learning 
how to write. 

“First Course of English Phonetics.” 
Palmer. (Heffer.) 2s. 6d. net. 

A very useful elementarv book, with valuable exer- 
cises. 

“An English Pronouncing Dictionary on Strictly 
Phonetic Principles.” By Daniel Jones. (Dent.) 6s. 
net. 

An important work: 
side and the practical. 

“The Rudiments of Criticism.” By E. A. G. Lam- 
born. (Clarendon ‘Press.) ` 2s. 6d. net. 

A simple introduction to the study of poetry, which 
the English teacher should find worth reading. 


By H. E. 


valuable on both the scientific 


History. 
“An Analytical Outline of English History.” By 
W. E. Haigh. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 6d. 


net. 
“ Pages of Britain’s Story.” (Selections from sources 
A.D. 597-1898.) By J. Turral. (Clarendon Press.) 
2s. 6d. net. 
“ British Foreign Policy in Europe to the End of the 
Nineteenth Century.” By H. E. Egerton. (Mac- 
millan.) 6s. net. 


“The Old Empire and the New.” By A. P. New- 


ton. (Dent.) 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Outlines of Medieval History.” By C. W. P. 
Orton. (Cambridge University Press.) 10s. 6d. net. 

“Notebook of Mediæval History.” By C. R. Beaz- 
ley. (Clarendon Press.) 3s. net. 

"The Later Middle Ages: 1254-1494 a.D.” ByR.B. 


Mowat. (Clarendon Press.) 4s. 6d. 

‘Political and Social History of Modern Europe.” 
Vol. i., 1500-1815. 8s. 6d. net. Vol. ii., 1815-1915. 
1os. net. By C. J. H. Hayes. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.) l 

“The Expansion of Europe." 
(Constable.) 6s. net. 


By Ramsay Muir. 
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“ History of Commerce and Industry.” By C. 


Herrick. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) 7s- n) 
“France.” By W. H. Hudson. (Harrap.) 10s. ' 
net. 
“Spain.” By David Hannay. (Jack.) 3s. 6d. r 
“Portugal.” By G. Young. (Clarendon Pre: 
5s. net. 
“Italy.” By E.:M. Jamison and others. (Clar 


don Press.) 6s. 6d. net. 


“The Teaching of History.’ By C. H. Jar 


(Clarendon Press.) 4s. 6d. net. 
Chemistry. 
“ Chemists’ Year Book.” By F. W. Atack. (M: 
chester: Sherratt and Hughes.) Two vols. tos. ¢ 


An invaluable annual, much enlarged; 
in the laboratory. 

“Synthetic Dyestuffs.” By J. C. Cain and T. 
Thorpe. Third edition. (Griffin.) 16s. net. 

A standard work, embracing many practical laòot 


indispensi::! 


. tory preparations. 


“A Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry.” Edited ` 
J. N. Friend. Vol. iv. (Griffin.) 15s. 

Deals with aluminium and its congeners in a compi 
hensive manner. 

“ Manufacturing and fadusteial Chemistry.’ } 
G. Martin. (Crosby Lockweod.) 25s. 

Deals with the inorganic side of manufacturing cher 
istry, and gives a broad survey of all the diverse oper 
tions met with in this great industry. Will be fou 
useful in. correcting erroneous impressions obtain 
from the text-books. 

“The Theory and Use of Indicators.” 
Prideaux. (Constable.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Up-to-date exposition of.current theories. 

“A Text-book of Thermo-Chemistry and Therm 
Dynamics.” By Otto Sackur. (Macmillan.) 12s. 

For the teacher who desires to keep in touch wi 
his subject. 

“Chemical Discovery and Invention in the Twentk: 
Century.” By W. A. Tilden. (Routledge. ) 7S. Ou 
net. 

“A Class-book of Organic Chemistry.’ 
Cohen. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d. 

The best text-book on this subject for upper form 

| and scholarship classes. 

‘Standard Methods of Chemical Analysis.” B 
W. W. Scott. (Crosby Lockwood.) 30s. 

Useful for reference. 

‘“Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry.” 
Holleman. (Chapman and Hall.) 12s. 6d. 

A manual with a strong leaning to the physical si4 
of the science. 


By E. B.F 


By J. E 


By AF 


a Physics, 
“A Text-book of Physics.” Edited by A. W. Dsi 
Fourth edition. (Churchill.) ros. 6d. net. 
“Atoms.” By Prof. Jean Perrin. Translated bY 
D. LI. Hammick. (Constable.) 6s. net. 
“Electric and Magnetic Measurements.” 
Smith. (Macmillan.) 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Advanced Text-book of Magnetism and Electricit'” 
(Clive.) Two vols. 8s. 0. 


By C.M. 


By R. W. Hutchinson. 
net. 
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-ctrical Laboratory Course, for Junior Students.” 
I. Maclean. (Blackie.) as. net. 

‘he Electron: its Isolation and Measurement, and 
e'ermination of some of its Properties.” By Prof. 
\. Millikan. (Cambridge University Press.) 1.5 
rs net. 

he Elementary Principles of. Wireless Tele- 
by.” By R. D. Bangay. Part ii., second edition. 
Wireless Press.) 2s. 


Botany and Nature-Study. 
‘ame This Flower.” By Gaston Bonnier. (Dent.) 
Kt. 
imple illustrated key for the identification of 
wn flowering plants and ferns. Invaluable to 
‘nts of botany. 
Vture-study 
J. B. Philip. 
d. net. 
wdies of well-selected plant tvpes. 
\ Handbook of Nature-study for the Primary 
ols of Burma.” By E.. Thompstone.  (Long- 
S) 45. 6d. net. l 
tains accounts of tropical plants and animals. 
3ritish Grasses and their Employment in Agricul- 
“ By S. F. Armstrong. (Cambridge University 
s.) 6s. net. 
desirable book for the botanical reference library. 
gcod illustrations and. keys for identification. 
fhe Vegetable Garden.” By Ed. J. S. Lay. 
sls’ Class Boek Series.) (Macmillan.) 1s. 6d. 
[he Cultivation of Allotments.” By Percy Elford 
Samuel Heaton. (Clarendon Press.) 8d. net. 
Food Gardening for Beginners and Experts.” By 
Valentine Davis. .(Belt.) 6d. net. 
ee useful Guides to the patriotic utilisation of 
ol gardens. 
How to Collect and Dry Flowering Plants and 
is.” By H. S. Thompson. (Routledge.) 7d. net. 
il of practical hints. 
The Study of Animal Life.” 
. (Murray.) 6s. net. 
revised edition of a deservedly popular book. 


Lessons Seasonally Arranged.” 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


By J. Arthur Thom- 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer informed the House 
-ommons on December 13th that the Education Bill 
id not be proceeded with before the Christmas 
ation. He announced also that a new Education 
.« containing amendments to meet criticisms on the 
ner Bill, now allowed to lapse, would be introduced 
Mr. Fisher under the ten minutes’ rule. The new 
| will be brought in on January 34th, and it is 
#1 it will be passed into law without delay. 


THE sixth annual conference of Educational As- 
‘ations is being held this year from January 2nd 
nth at University College, Gower Street, London. 
rc John D. McClure will open the proceedings at 
pm. on January 2nd with an address. Maore than 
‘My associations are holding meetings, full parti- 
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culars of which can be obtained from Mr. F. Fair-, 
man at ọ Brunswick Square, London W.C.1. 


THe annual. general meeting of the Historical 
Association will be held on January 11th and 12th at 
University College, Gower Street, London. The 
annual address will be delivered at 5.30 p.m. on the 
first day by Sir Paul Vinogradoff on ‘‘ Troubled Times 
in Russian History.” At 10.30 a.m. on the second day 
papers will be read on “ The Effect of the War on the 
Teaching of History,” by Prof. Paul Mantoux, Miss 
Noakes, and Mr. S. M. Toyne. 


THE annual meetings of the Geographical Associa- 
tion will be held on January sth and 7th at the London 
Day Training College and King’s College, London. 
The presidential address will be delivered by Sir W. M. 
Ramsay on “The Great Goddess, Mother Earth,” on 
the second day at 5 p.m. at King’s College. 


Tue Army Council has made some alterations in 
the regulations for admission to Sandhurst, Woolwich, 
and Quetta. The elementary mathematics paper is to 
be increased by an additional arithmetic paper, in which 
all candidates must make 75 per cent. of the marks. 
In like manner a trigonometry paper is to be added 
to the intermediate mathematics, and in this 50 per 
cent. must be gained by all candidates. The ‘2,000 
marks for English history and geography were 
formerly divided as to 1,400 for history and 600 for 
geography; they are now to be 1,200 for ‘history and 
800 for geography. An oral examination is to be 
restored to French, but a note says that, “in the 
event of an oral examination being impossible, the 
whole of the marks will be allotted ‘to the written 
paper.” Considering that a majority of our othcers 
are fighting in France, and that there is no deficiency 
of French examiners, it might have been thought 
that more importance would have been given to 
French. It would have made for greater smoothness 
of working between the two Allied Armies. A prac- 
tical examination is to be restored to science, with 
the same proviso as for the French oral. We think 
that both candidates and their teachers have a griev- 
ance against the War Office for springing these altera- 
tions upon them just three months before an exam- 
ination. Candidates take twelve to eighteen months 
over their special preparation for Army tests, and to 
have the syllabus altered just before they are going 
up must make a difference, although to the layman it 
might appear as if it were fair for all. A year ought 
to be the least notice allowed. Another point that 
should be altered is the difference between the War 
Office and the Admiralty as to reckoning the ages of 
candidates. For the March examination, candidates 
for the Army have to be seventeen and a half on March 
ist, but for the special entry to the Navy they have 
to be seventeen and a half on December rst previous. 
If there is a reason for the naval officer to be three 
months older we should be very glad to know it. 


On December 1st Mr. .Cloudesley Brereton gave a 
lecture on ‘“‘The French Child at School” to 
the Anglo-French Society. Mr. Brereton said that 
the child has been less studied in France than in Eng- 
land sand America. In spite of Rousseau, the child 


tw 


is a late discovery in France. There is a lack of 
juvenile literature in France. The absence of nurseries 
is one cause. The French child grows up with grown- 
ups. The French child is a town mouse, the English 
a country mouse. Each is a typical product of Latin 
and Northern culture respectively; one rather naive 
and spontaneous, the other self-conscious in the good 
sense. The family has, in France, an extreme impor- 
tance; the Frenchman espouses, not a wife, but a clan. 
The French child receives a social education; hence 
most of it is given outside the school, and hence it is 
a common mistake to look in the French school for 
certain things that are naturally given .inside the 
English school. The English parent desires a foster- 
parent in the schoolmaster’ ‘The French parent 
prefers doing his own fostering. The French teacher, 
therefore, lavs stress on instruction rather than on edu- 
cation. The French stress the esthetic and intellectual 
` side of education, the English stress the moral. 
French education is not without its faults—it tends to 
be too grown up. The moral for us is that English 
-parents must learn to grow up with their children. 
Full particulars of the Anglo-French Society can be 
obtained from the honorary secretary, at 8 St. 
Martin’s Place, London, W.C.z. 


Lapy BARRETT opened the London Garden, School 
at Hampstead on November 30th. The new school is 
a branch of Leinster House School, Hyde Park. 
Hampstead is the. pioneer of the play-garden methods 
of education for young children, but this new school 
takes children above as well as below twelve vears of 
age. For the younger children there is a Montessori 
class. The principals’ ideals include the development 
of the individual along the line of least resistance. 
Cultivation of whatever powers are latent in the whole 
body is to be fostered by every expedient. On the 
subject of the open-air life Lady Barrett said that all 
children should spend as many hours as possible in 
the open air. It is as important to their well-being 
as food and warm clothes. Little children should have 
their daily rest in the open air, and all children should 
take exercise out of doors. Miss de Normann also 
spoke, and traced the progress in educational methods 
from the board school, where facts were “injected” 
into the young child, to the new era introduced by 
Mme. Montessori, Prof. Dewey, and Mr. Edmond 
Holmes. Among the ‘‘peculiarities’’ of the school 
are natural, instead of arbitrary, rewards and punish- 
ments—there are no marks and no examinations, hence 
no harmful competition. There is no home-work, but 
any original work done by the children on their own 
initiative is accepted; there is complete rest and silence 
for a period after the midday dinner, followed by 
quiet handwork, accompanied by reading aloud. 
Work done by the pupils was on view at the opening, 
and consisted of interesting specimens of regional 
survey, stitchery, Boole curves as applied to mathe- 
matics, drawings, and so on. 


Tue annual report of the City of Bradford Educa- 
tion Committee for the year ended July 31st, 1917, is a 
` very good example of what such reports should be, 
especially in respect of completeness and breadth of 
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view. A report which is a mere routine collect: 
statistics is no doubt important enough in its 
but a report which also shows, by means of bri 
scriptions and explanations, how our national 
vision for education “works out’? in a definite 
crete instance is more important, and vasuy 
interesting. And this is what the Bradford | 
essays to do. Among the many points which ` 
be worthy of mention,- did space permit, we n 
reference to some thoughtful schemes, prepare 
the head-teachers of elementary schools, for the 
ing of student teachers, along with some reaso 
criticism of those schemes. We note, too, with re 
though not with surprise, that the number of ent 
to the teaching profession, notwithstanding a sut 
tial increase in the remuneration of student tea 
and bursars, shows a considerable falling off. 
human touch is added to the Bradford report in 
places than one—for example, in recording her 
gained by teachers and by old pupils, whether in 
or in the arts of peace. 


WE have received a copy of the official report o 
proceedings relating to the dismissal from their p“ 
Prof. Cattell and Asst.-Prof. Dana, of Colu 
University. The former, in spite of formal war 
had sent a letter, written on the official notep:p 
the University, asking certain members of the H 
of Representatives ‘‘to support a measure ag 
sending conscripts to fight in Europe against 
will,” and the latter had used his influence «nd 
reputation as a university teacher, in connection 
an organisation called the People’s Council, in a 
calculated to weaken the Government in the pres 
tion of the war. President Butler put the matter 
when he said :—‘‘ So long as national policies wer 
debate we gave complete freedom, as is our wont 
as becomes a university—freedom of assembly, free 
of speech, and freedom of publication—to all mem 
of the University who in lawful and decent 5 
might wish to inform and to guide public po 
Wrongheadedness and folly we might deplore, b.: 
were bound to tolerate. So soon, however, as 
nation spoke by the Congress and by the Presid 
declaring that it would volunteer as one man for 
protection and defence of civil liberty and self-gov 
ment, conditions sharply changed. What had } 
tolerable before became intolerable now. What 
been wrongheadedness was: now sedition. Wha‘ 
been folly was now treason.” — , 


THE Indian Bureau of Education has just issue. 
one of a series of occasional reports, a report on 
methods of school inspection in England, by Mr. H 
Wyatt, an inspector of schools in India. We can: 
imagine that, though the analogy between the In: 
school system and our own is by no means ¢- 
this report will be of great value to Indian teact 
and administrators. But we think it will also er 
most interesting from the English point of view 
well, for though there are many scattered referen 
to the subject in different reports, we do not remer’! 
seeing it comprehensively treated before. Mr. W~ 
begins with an “ historical note,” in which he traces t 
growth of the inspectorate from its tentative beginnix 
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13490 down to the present time. In subsequent 
piers he deals with qualifications and training for 
al inspection, inspecting procedure in elementary 
culs, the co-ordination of different branches of the 
ectorate, reports and inquiries, and the inspection 
secondary schools. The condition of education is 
a considerable extent reflected in the spirit and 
hod of inspection—a fact which makes Mr. Wyatt’s 
tul monograph one of general interest to teachers 
| officials. | 


ROM a review of the official publication, “ Indian 
mulation in the United States and Alaska, 1910,” in 
Eugenics Review for October, we learn that the 
ted States Government has made considerable pro- 
ss in the education of the children of full-blooded 
hans and half-breeds. From: 1877 to 1910 the ex- 
cure on education was multiplied 187 times, while 
total amount appropriated for all Indian affairs 
s only increased threefold. More than a quarter 
the whole grant is now devoted to the schools. 
rng the same period the number of schools has 
n from 150 to 389, and the enrolment has increased 
m 3,500 to more than 30,000. The proportion of 
endance to enrolment has steadilv increased. Indian 
idiren between the ages of ten and fourteen go more 
quently to school than negro children of the same 
s, and between fifteen and nineteen 48 per cent. 
the Indians attend school, a higher proportion than 
ong the white or negro elements of the population. 
is educational enterprise extends to inhospitable 
ska, with its scattered nomad population. 


Noes teachers from the United Kingdom are in- 
el to volunteer for service as teachers for country 
kols in Western Canada. This invitation is urged 
a means of bringing great influence to ‘bear upon 
‘large numbers of foreign emigrants who need to 
assimilated into the rapidly growing population. 
aned certificated teachers may begin teaching at 
æ. Girls whose education has reached the standard 
‘ne Senior Locals may enter a normal school for 
en or twelve weeks’ course of instruction for a 
rd-class certificate, with which they may obtain a 
muit to teach for one year. The permit is renewable 


the recommendation of the Government school in- 


tor, Salaries commence at #120 per annum, and 


nS arrangements are very satisfactory. Full parti- 
lrs as to the cost of the journey, bursaries, and 
velling arrangements can be obtained from the offices 
he British Women’s Emigration Association, the 
Peral Institute, London, S.W.7. 


SCALES of Salaries for teachers are undergoing im- 
“ements in various localities. In Queensland, for 
vale new scale of salaries for teachers in public 
n as been adopted as a result of arbitration. 

endly conference of the departmental heads and 
Presentatives of the executive of the Queensland 


i ` : pe 
oS Union was presided over by the Minister for 
Instruction. After much discussion an agree- 


ie reached. The Queensland Cabinet and the 
iss Executive concurred in the agreement. As 
aun dence of the intervention of other bodies of 
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annum or more from the operations of the Arbitration 
Act. The net result, says the Queensland Educa- 
tional Journal, of the whole process, which has occupied 
attention from May tosrAugust, is that an approximate 
increase of 25 per cent. has been obtained on the 
teachers’ salaries, and that a male classified teacher 
may reach the salary of £3300 per annum at the age 
of thirty-four. Other matters, such as allowances for 
the increased cost of living in remote districts, are 
still under consideration. 

MUSEUMS are usually regarded as places to be visited 
by the individual. Only on rare occasions can a school- 
master take his class to a museum for a special visit 
to meet a special need. Curators habitually regard the 
objects of their care as too precious to leave the 
museum. An article, “The American Museum and 
Education in Science,” by Provost W. H. Carpenter, 
of Columbia University, in the September issue of the 
Columbia University Quarterly, says that the Amer- 
ican Museum in New York has broken with this tradi- 
tion. Many years ago cabinets containing teaching 
collections of insects, etc., were deposited in the public 
schools, and for some years now the museum has 
adopted the plan of circulating Nature-study collections, 
which are put up in portable boxes, with handles, 
delivered to schools, and called for by museum mes- 
sengers. For the benefit of teachers and classes study- 
ing in the museum the services of trained demon- 
strators are provided. Lantern-slides in thousands are 
available for loan to teachers. Folios illustrating the 
source, means of transmission, and prevention of con- 
tagious diseases are also circulated. 

Messrs. WORKMAN AND CRACKNELL, of Kingswood 
School, Bath, direct our attention to the proofs of Euclid 
II., 21 and 22, which they published in 1904 in their 
“Geometry, Theoretical and Practical.” These proofs 
are substantially the same as those suggested by Mr. 
Cecil Hawkins in our issue of last month to avoid the 
unsoundness of the usual proofs. Mr. Hawkins tells ' 
us that he had not seen Messrs. Workman and Crack- 
nell’s proofs, or he would not have desired the publica- 
tion of those he had arrived at independently. 
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SCOTTISH. | 


Mr. Munro introduced the Education (Scotland) Bill 
in the House of Commons on December 17th, and it 
was read a first time. The main object of the measure 
is to effect a further improvement in the provisions of 
education for all classes of the population and to make 
that provision available to residents in remote and 
isolated districts. It is proposed to raise the age for’ 
full-time school attendance from fourteen to fifteen, and 
to make attendance at continuation classes obligatory 
upon pupils between the ages of fifteen and eighteen 
who are not in full-time attendance in school; to re- 
strict employment both before and after school hours 
of children attending school, and to regulate still fur- 
ther the employment of children or young persons 
under the age of fifteen in factories and in mines. 
Provision is further made to ensure that so far as is 
practicable no child or young person who has promise 


iN 
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a servants an Order in Council was promulgated | or ability shall be debarred by reason of difficulty of 
‘qualify any public servant in receipt of £300 per ; access or want of means from full opportunity for the 


RO 


development of his faculties bv attendance at secondary 
schools or universities. It is proposed that the unit of 
educational organisation shall be wider, corresponding 
generally with the county, or in certain cases a com- 
bination of counties. It is provided that the local edu- 
cation authority in the county shall be an enlarged 
committee nominated by the county council. State-aid 
will be proportionate to the expenditure incurred, a 
higher proportion being given to those districts where 
the expense of making a reasonable provision for educa- 
tion imposes a disproportionately heavy burden upon 
the locality. Denominational schools providing elemen- 
tary education will be compulsorilv transferred to the 
local education authority, and will be managed in all 
respects as public schools, but provision will be made 
for religious instruction according to the views of the 
` former managers; given by qualified teachers acceptable 
to representatives of those managers, both as regards 
faith and character. As there is a large volume of 
opinion in Scotland which favours the setting up of a 
body representative of universities, local authorities, 
teachers, and others interested in education, as a 
forum for the discussion of educational questions, pro- 
vision is made for the constitution of an- Advisory 
Council, designed to assist the Minister and the De- 
partment in framing educational proposals. 
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THE report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Salaries of Scottish Teachers is one of the most impor- 
tant documents that have been issued in recent vears. 
Though appointed several months later than the corre- 
sponding English Committee, the Scottish Committee 
has presented a unanimous report, while the other is 
still deliberating. It will be exceedingly interesting to 
compare, when available, the findings of the two Com- 
mittees. The report explains the principles that guided 
the Committee in framing its scale of minimum 
salaries. The former are well worth further study, as 
they mark a remarkable advance in the appreciation 
of the teacher’s value to the community. The limits 
of salary for men assistants range from £100 to £220 
for non-graduate men, and from £5120 to £250 for 
graduate men. For non-graduate women the range is 
from £80 to £160, and for graduates from £go to 
#200. First assistants may rise £50 higher. For 
headmasters the salaries laid down range, in the case 
-of schools with more than 250 in attendance, from 
£300 to £550. In smaller schools the upper limit is 
#250, plus a house. -In secondary schools ordinary 
graduates range from £120 to £270 for men, and 
90 to £220 for women, while honours graduates go 
from 4140 to £300 for men, and from £120 to £250 
for women. Principal teachers in such schools have a 
maximum higher than the ordinary assistants by from 
#50 to £150. Headmasters of secondary schools will 
go from £450 to £550 in the smaller schools, and 
may rise to £1,000 in the highest grade of secondary 
schools. The heartiest thanks of the teachers of Scot- 
land are due to Sir Henry Craik and the members of 
his Committee for their enlightened appreciation of the 
teachers’ position. The Committee was representative 
of every shade of opinion and of every educational 
interest, and it is a triumph of good sense to have 
arrived at a unanimous finding. No doubt the un- 
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rivalled authoritv and experience of Sir Henry ( 
were important factors in the result. 


Sır EpwarpD Parrott, M.P., in addressing the | 
burgh Branch of the Educational Institute, said 
every shade of educational opinion was agree 
questions such as larger areas, co-ordination © 
grades of education from the primary school tc 
university, improved conditions of service for teac 
and the establishment of a National Education Cot 
He advocated the holding of conferences bet 
teachers and school authorities in order to thrast 
details in these and other questions, and to give a 
to the nation in regard to them. Sir Edward ha 
solution to offer in regard to the vexed questic 
voluntary schools. These are at present a black 
on the national system, but everyone is afraid to tz 
a question which has raised such feeling across 
Border. 


THE annual meeting of the Historical Associatia 
Scotland was held in the University, Glasgow, v 
Prof. Medley, the president, delivered an addres: 
the movement for furthering the study of Colonial 
Imperial history in Scotland. He suggested tha 
the meantime the best way to secure this was to es 
lish lectureships in the subject in the Scottish univ 
ties for a limited number of years. The lecture: 
each case should be a man with first-hand know leds 
some particular part of our great Dominions. 
should be part of his duty to give popular lectures 
over the district in which the university was situa 
and put his knowledge at the disposal of all who w 
interested. In this way, in the course of years, t 
would get into touch with the conditions and neei: 
all our possessions across the seas. The secret: 
report showed that a great deal of useful work bea: 
upon the causes, issues, and aims of the present gr 
struggle had been accomplished by the associat 
during the past year. 


THE Educational Institute of Scotland, consequ 
upon its union with the Association of Secondary-sch 
and Class Teachers, resolved at its annual meeting 
September that two new full-time officials should 
appointed, one as organising secretary, the other 
editor of the professional journal, and remitted it 
the council to make the appointments. The council 
the institute at its December meeting elected + 
George C. Pringle, rector of Peebles High Scho 
organising secretary, and Mr. Thomas Hender~ 
editor of the Journal. Mr. Pringle, in connecti 
with the Secondary Education Association, has had p: 
cisely the experience necessary for the new post. Twen 
years ago he found the Secondary-school Teacher 
Association dying of inanition. He revived it, a 
made it a strong and effective body. He then broug 
about a union between this association and that of ıt 
Higher Grade Teachers, and finally led the united bc- 
into the greater union of to-day. In all this progr: 
Mr. Pringle has been the master spirit, and his ne 
appointment may be regarded as a guarantee for th 
harmonious and effective working of the many divers 
elements in the new institute. Mr. Henderson is : 


- younger man, but he has already won his spurs as : 
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er. He has a trenchant pen, a lively wit, and an 
net for “good copy.” He has a hard task before 


but he will arrive. 
IRISH. 


DISTRIBUTION for Ireland has given rise to a de- 
d for the representation in Parliament of the new 
ersities—that is, of the National University and of 
en's University, Belfast. The claim is based upon 
crounds: first, representation is being given to 
newer English universities, and, secondly, Dublin 
ersity has already two members. Under the 
me which was introduced into Parliament no 
ge Was made, no instructions having been given 
the Redistribution Commissioners; but as this 
me has been dropped and the two Irish Parlia- 
lary parties have agreed to work out a new 
me with the Speaker as chairman, the question 
be raised again, and the Committee will have 
êr to deal with it. Queen’s University has 3,800 
luates on its roll. The National University has a 
h larger number. One thing is laid down in 
rd to Irish representation. The number of repre- 
atves must not be more than 103, and any in- 


% in university members must come within this 
l. 

‘REASED grants for technical instruction have been 
l demanded during the past month. The situa- 
i a serious one. Large opportunities are opened 
fr Ireland for industrial and commercial develop- 
tby the extension of tillage, but, on the other 
d, there is. in the present circumstances, no possi- 
v of wider facilities, and there is the greatest 
culty in maintaining the existing schemes. They 
“verely hampered by want of funds. Even before 
‘ar the salaries possible with the limited sums at 
“isposal of the technical committees were not high 
wh to attract efficient instructors. Since the war 
* teachers have reasonably been granted bonuses, 
w paid out of economies in other directions. 
‘mes have thereforé had to be cut down instead 
ing expanded to meet new technical needs. Mr. 
xe has made it plain that no money can be forth- 
"ag for technical instruction from the equivalent 
nt, which is already earmarked for primary and 
‘dary education. The scheme for secondary edu- 


K is not yet published, but is expected very 
tiy, 


at 


\SOTHER direction in which money is required is for 
"ing continuation schools. In the city of Dublin 
schools are absolutely necessary to bring pupils 
” J required level for entrance into the technical 
Ke ees Owing to the failure to secure the small 
i A a under the Board of National Educa- 
A 2 the classes have been suspended, and a 
Gi bs being made for funds to pay the fees 
pamphter i r. Ryan, the hon. secretary, has issued 
terning th ntaining some very remarkable figures 
tad e existing evening elementary schools in 
` -n 1903 there were 631 such schools, in 1915 
The Parliamentary vote in 1905-6 for such 
sd); in 19 £23,000 (of which only £11,928 was 
i used) 4 was only £8,000 (of which £7,900 
e€ is a Compulsory Attendance Act 
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(1892) for Ireland, under which 232 school attendance 
committees existed in I914—ninety-two in county 
boroughs, urban districts, and municipal towns, and 
140 in rural districts—and of these 229 enforced the 
provisions of the Act, but there are forty-one urban 
districts or towns and 112 rural districts which have 
no school attendance committees. Further, in the city 
of Dublin at the end of 1914 there were 17,281 boys 
on the rolls of the national schools, distributed as 
follows: 12,771 in Standards I. and II., and 4,510 in 
Standards III. to VIII. Presumably 8,o00 boys leave 
every year without advancing beyond the second 
standard, while more than 10,000 did not make 150 
days’ attendance. From this it is clear that compul- 
sory attendance, both at school and at continuation 
classes, is absolutely essential in the interest of the 
country. 


THE Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction announces that a limited number of scholar- 
ships and teacherships in training will be offered for 
competition in 1918. The examinations will be held 
from June 25th to 28th, and all applications for 
admission to the examination must be made before 
May 11th. The Department also proposes to hold a 
special examination for teachers’ qualifications in 
manual training (woodwork), if a sufficient number 
of candidates come forward. Candidates must be 
above twenty-one, and must apply not later than June 
1st. It is proposed to hold the examination on June 
11th and 12th. 


WELSH. 

Mr. Jonn BALLINGER, lecturing before the Cardiff 
Naturalists’ Societv, urged that the National Library 
should collect all the works of Welsh men and women 
in all ages, works in all the languages allied to Welsh, 
and books on all subjects in all languages both 
for purposes of study and to give Welsh people all the 
advantages provided by national libraries in other 
countries. The plans provided accommodation for 
about two million books. Handsome contributions 
have been made, by local authorities and by means of 
a miners’ levy. 


Miss Ta.sot, of Margam Abbey, has given £30,000 
to found a chair of preventive medicine in Cardiff 
University College. 

Mr. J. W. Roperts, of Hale, Cheshire, who died 
on October 12th, has left £2,500 to Aberystwyth Col- 
lege to found a scholarship in memory of his father, 
Alderman J. F. Roberts, Lord Mayor of Manchester 
in 1897. 

A CONFERENCE wag held in October to consider pro- 
posals for developing and co-ordinating technological 
education and research in South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire. It was proposed that the education authorities 
and business men should be represented in equal num- 
bers, with an independent chairman. Exception was 
taken to the proposal that the chairman should be 
appointed by the University, and it was decided that 
this should not be pressed. 

THE scheme for a National Council of Education 
still hangs fire. The proposals of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Llandrindod Conference were sent to 
the local authorities with a request for ayreply during 


au Oe 


October, but they are still under discussion. If anything 
wrecks the project it will be the difficulty of adjusting 
the proportions of the representation to be granted to the 


rural districts on one side and to the industrial dis- ` 


tricts and large towns on the other. The representa- 
tives of the latter are experiencing considerable difh- 
culty in securing the consent of their constituents to 
the concessions to the sparsely peopled areas that were 
proposed at the conference. Added to this is the 
stronglv expressed feeling that it would be a loss to 
Wales to be cut off from England in educational 
matters, and that there is little more to be said in 
favour of a National Council for Wales than there is 
for anv of the other proposed provincial councils—to 
which considerable exception has been taken in many 
parts of the country. This view, again, is denounced 
as ‘‘anti-Welsh,’’ and the educational question is 
merged in the political one—as usual. 


THE establishment of advanced courses in secondary 
schools, with special grants to support them, is arous- 
ing adverse comment, not from any hostility to the 
scheme in itself, but because the eight schools selected 
have no monopoly of the good work that has already 
been done without special equipment or reward. The 
remedy lies in the extension of the system at the 
earliest opportunity. There are manv schools where 
one or two pupils have, with much labour and under 
great disadvantages, been trained for careers in which 
they have distinguished themselves; but at present the 
Board of Education confines its help to schools which 
can provide classes of a reasonable size. 

TEACHERS’ salaries are going up appreciably, in spite 
of the delays and the unsatisfactory method in the 
alldcation of the Fisher grants. The Rhondda elemen- 
tarv-school teachers are allving themselves with the 
trade-unions, and pointing out in the Press that many of 
their number are paid worse than scavengers. Second- 
arv-school teachers also are preparing action on an 
increasing scale in case conciliatory measures fail; in 
one borough the secondary-school teachers have sent in 
their notices, and been asked to withdraw them in 
view of a conference with the Education Committee ; 
and indications clearly point to the possibility of ex- 
tensions of this policy. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS OF 
HISTORY. 


(1) History: the Quarterly Journal of the Historical 
Association. No. 7. (Macmillan.) 1s. net. 

(2) The Teaching of History. By C. H. Jarvis. 240 
pp. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 4s. 6d. net. 

(3) France: the Nation and its Development. 
W. H. Hudson. xxiv+631 pp. (Harrap.) tos. 
net. 

(4) The History of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Lockhart. xx+539 pp. 
2s. net. 

(5) .In Analytical Outline of English Historv. 
W. E. Haigh.  xvi+332 pp. 
Press.) 3s. 6d. net. 

(6) Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism 
and on the Idea of a Patriot King. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by A. Hassall. xxiv+ī41 pp. (Claren- 
don Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 

(7) Bibliography of Mediaeval History, A.D. 400-1500. 


By 


od. 


By J. G. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


By 
(Oxford University 
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duction to the history of France than that here provi 
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By Miss B. A. Lees. 48 pp. 
22 Russell Square, W.C.1.) 
others 1s. 6d. net. 

(8) Wall Atlas of European History. A ser 
twenty-four large-scale maps. (W. and A. K. 
ston.) 5s. net each. 

(9) History of Commerce and Industry. BYC. A 
rick. xxvi+552 pp. (New York: The Macmilla: 
7S. net. 


(Historical Associ 
Free to member 


(1) Tuts number of History is unusually intere: 
It begins with a long and important article bv 
C. H. Firth on “The Expulsion of the Long P 
ment.” Not only does this article throw new light o 
confused and critical events of 1653, it also provi 
model of what historical research should be. An 
striking feature of this issue is the opening of a ser 
notes—-under the title ‘* Historical Revisions ""—v 
are sure to be much appreciated by busv teac 
The notes are intended to summarise the resul: 
recent research in cases where such research has n 
rially modified old-established theories. The fir: 
the notes is by Prof. A. F. Pollard; it treats of M. 
Carta, and exposes the falsity of such legeni, 
that which attributed the jury system to the Cha 
The second of the notes is by Mr. G. Calenda 
Osborne, and its subject is ** The Real Significan: 
the Armada.” 

(2) Dr. Jarvis, of the Leeds Training College, in 3 
ing this handbook for teachers, has endeavoured 
deal simply and clearly with the problems which ¢ 
perplex those who have had no definite histo 
training and do not specialise in history teachi 
He tries to answer such questions as: Why shoulc 
teach historv in schools? What parts should we s 
for our scheme? What method of instruction sh. 
we adopt? His replies to these and similar inqui 
are based on wide experience, extensive reading, 
individual thought.’ A careful examination of vari 
views concerning the purpose of history teaching 
sults in the general conclusion that the main air 
"to help the child towards understanding the w 
of human activity in which he lives.” In order 
achieve this purpose Dr. Jarvis considers that the ¢ 
tent of the history scheme should be :—(1) The hist 
of England; (2) with special stress in late schoo! ve 
on recent periods; (3) not forgetting the developm 
of the Empire; and (a) not neglecting aids which lc 
history may afford. The history of Europe and of 
world at large, he holds, can be brought inio 
scheme only incidentally. As to the form of | 
scheme, he advocates a judicious combination of - 
concentric and the periodic method of presentati 
On this basis he gives a detailed statement of 
subject-matter of historical courses for each of 
eight normal vears of school life. He concludes’ 
discussing the place to be accorded to oral teachi 
illustrations, and practical work. The book as aw 
deserves the careful consideration of teachers. | 
illuminating and helpful. 

(3) It is impossible to desire a more attractive i 


by Prof. Hudson. It is written with that adm: 
lucidity and masterly arrangement for which the av 
is justly noted; it is adorned bv over eighty delig 
and really illuminative illustrations; it contains n 
sary maps and genealogical tables; it is printed 
good paper and well bound. The storv begins 
Gaul before the coming of the Franks, and it 
with the founding of the Third Republic in 1 
The whole of the narrative is informed bv one lea 
motive, viz. the development of that democratic i 
which became dominant at the Revolution 

triumphant on the fall of Napoleon III. This mo 
gives unity to the long and varied story, but (if 4 
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im may be ventured) it tends to throw the Middle 
into a false perspective; it tends to present 
val priests and Kings as mere obstructions, They 
wmething better than that, even if they were not 
at Messrs. Belloc and Chesterton make them 
» have been. For modern times, however, the 
ratic motive is the true key. 
\We have here a reprint of a famous book 
ally published in 1829. Its author was editor 
Quarterly Review at the time, and the son-in- 
f Sir Walter Scott, who himself had recently 
a ** Life of Napoleon.” Lockhart’s compara- 
short work professed to be a compendium of 
s and it laid claim to but little research. It 
wwever, marked by sound judgment, and it was 
hin an excellent literary style. Of course, since 
-nasses of new sources of Napoleonic information 
come to light, especially in the form of memoirs 
tate papers. Hence in countless details Lock- 
narrative needs correction. Some corrections 
ade in the present edition by Dr. Holland Rose, 
contributes a valuable introduction. But it 
l have been an advantage to have a full appa- 
of historical notes, such as Dr. Rose could so 
have furnished. Even in the absence of these, 
ver, Lockhart’s ‘‘ Napoleon "’ retains a real value, 
depicts and impresses the characters of the main 
3 in the European tragedy of a hundred years 
nsuch a way as to make them living and vivid. 
excellently printed and well-bound reprint is a 
el of cheapness. 


This is an extremely careful and very sug- 
æ analysis of English history for the use 


dents and teachers. It is intended to be employed 
njunction with text-books, in order to give coher- 
and meaning to their information. Mr. Haigh 
five main evolutionary movements in English 
ry, and he has tried to display all the events in 
uccessive periods of the history so as to illustrate 
interpret them. These five movements are: first, 
l; secondly, social and economic; thirdly, reli- 
:; fourthly, political; fifthly, constitutional. The 
ng of these five lines of development gives, a con- 
w to our national story which makes it more 
fing to the reason than is the usual straggling 
ative. Within the successive periods (ten in num- 
into which Mr. Haigh divides English history, 
ives a clear and accurate summary of important 
ts. This alone suffices to make the book valuable 
to students who have to prepare for examinations 
ta lecturers who have to arrange their materials 
ustory lessons. 


} Bolingbroke was one of the most bril- 
t and enigmatic characters of the eighteenth 
urv. His influence long outlasted his life. 


was strongly felt by Burke; it did much to 
ld Disraeli. Bolingbroke in his day was one of 
most pungent critics of party government and one 
ts most strenuous opponents in the world of prac- 
| politics. Hence his writings have a more than 
mon interest to-day, when once again the partv 
‘em is discredited and the substitution of a national 
n of government advocated. The two short works 
ith Mr, Hassall has edited and introduced contain 
inghroke’s reasoned reftections on party and patriot- 
. They are full of wise considerations as relevant 
te affairs of to-day as they were to the affairs 
the reign of George II. Mr. Hassall’s preface 
useful and enlightening. Not many people, how- 
T, will agree that Bolingbroke ‘had as much poli- 
al wisdom” as Burke, even if they admit that he 
i “twice as much political daring.” ` | 
5) This bibliography, No. 44 of the Historical 
soclation’s leaflets, is one of the fullest and 
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most exhaustive of the series to which it belongs. It 
gives under classified headings remarkably complete 
information respecting originai sources and secondary 
authorities for every period of the Middle Ages. For 
the medieval specialist it will be an invaluable com- 
panion and guide. A few omissions of recent works 
suggest, however, that Miss Lees has not consulted 
the lately issued second edition of Gross’s great book 
on the source of early English history. lf she had 
done so she could scarceiy have failed, as she has 
done, to make some mention of Mr. Kingsford’s 
editions of the London Chronicles and the Croyland 
Chronicle. 

(š$) These maps are 
glance the chief political changes and national 
movements from the formation of the Roman 
Empire to the beginning of the Great War, 1914.” 
Their size is 40 in. by 30 in. The leading territorial 
arrangements at the respective dates to which they 
refer are marked by bold and attractive colouring. 
Physical features are indicated unobtrusively but effec- 
tively. Place-names are printed in clear and legible 
type. The series will be a valuable adjunct to the 
teaching resources of every lecturer on European his- 
tory. Full details concerning the maps, and particu- 
lars respecting their presentation in the form of wall 
atlases (at a slight reduction of cost), can be obtained 
from the publishers at St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 

(9) This scholarly and important work is much more 
than a history of commerce and industrv. It is a survey 
of human evolution from the economic point of view, 
and as such it deserves the serious consideration of 
many who would have but little interest in the study 
of so materialistic a subject as mercantile develop- 
ment. It begins with a careful definition of the 
economic point of view. Then it proceeds chronologic- 
ally to treat of the commercial and industrial pheno- 
mena of the early civilisations of the Nile and Tigris- 
Euphrates valleys, and so on to the present day. The 
narrative is well illustrated with maps, plans, and 
pictures. Each section, moreover, gives copious refer- 
ences for supplementary reading. Students whose 
attention has hitherto been concentrated on political 
history will find their horizon considerably enlarged 
by this able survey of the old facts from the new 
position. 


“designed to show at a 
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REFORMED CLASSICAL WORK. 

Our Renaissance: Essays on the Reform and Re- 
vival of Classical Studies. By Henry Browne. xvi+ 
281 pp. (Longmans.) 7s. 6d. net. 

WE confess to some disappointment in this book, 
due, no doubt, to wrong anticipations aroused 
by the sub-title. Those who take it up in 
the expectation of finding a comprehensive sur- 
vey and appreciation of all sides of reformed 
classical work are bound to be disappointed on 
finding that Prof. Browne is concerned primarily, 
if not entirely, with the increasing use which classical 
teachers are making—and, in our opinion, rightly 
making—of archzological aids to the study of Latin 
and Greek. Its deficiencies as a general survey may 
be gauged, for example, by the allocation of only one 


page (in which we are told nothing) to the reform in 


the methods of teaching which we are all now coming 
to understand by the direct method. Nor is this all; 
Prof. Browne’s interests, even within the limited sphere 
of archzology, are almost entirely confined to numis- 
matics, and although we feel strongly that archzo- 
logical aids should be used more in schools, we think 
that Prof. Browne falls into the enthusiast’s error of 
allotting too much significance to them—in this Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, who contributes a preface, would 
seem to countenance our view—and maybe he is wrong, 
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in spite of the strong practical advantages for teaching 
purposes which spring from the convenient size and 
comparative wealth of coins which we possess, in allot- 
ting primary significance to numismatics within that 
sphere. We must, however, be fair to him—over and 
over again he tells us that he is not advocating the 
replacing of a sound education in the literature by a 
smattering of archzological knowledge; he wants 
teachers to use coins (and other archeological aids) 
simply to help the pupil to realise that the Greeks and 
Romans were human beings, who once lived on this 
earth just as we are living on it to-day. But the fact 
remains that, in this book, we find little else (beyond 
this use of ‘“‘archzological aids’’) to characterise the 
“reform and revival of classical studies.” 

The book consists of two parts—‘‘ The Voice of 
Hellas” and ‘‘The Classical Revival’’—of which we 
think the first the more valuable. Prof. Browne writes 
pleasantly and fluently, with occasional descents, it is 
true, to the popular, but this is due to the fact that 
the book is largely made up of addresses delivered on 
different occasions to different societies. | His most 
valuable point—in his first part—seems to us to be the 
insistence upon the wrongness of the idea that the 
Greeks were an ‘“ zsthetic’’ people—in the derogatory 
sense of the word. He reminds us of Plato’s objec- 
tions to æstheticism, finds “patriotism” to be the 
thought-impulse of Homer, and, in fact, describes 
zstheticism as, not the strength, but the ruin, of 
Greece. 

The book ends with the suggestion that our great 
public museums should combine more with classical 
teachers in the work of education, and there is an 
appendix dealing with the replies received from a 
variety of sources upon definite questions put in this 
connection. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


English. 

The Australasian Shakespeare. Merchant of Venice, 
114 pp. King Lear, 182 pp. Macbeth, 104 pp. As 
You Like It, 172 pp. Various editors. (Melbourne: 
Lothian Book Co.)—The outstanding features of this 
well-printed, well-edited set of plays are the careful 
expurgation (extending occasionally to the alteration 
of a line or a phrase) and the fresh and breezy intro- 
ductions and notes. No English edition excels this for 
its type and clearness of set-out. We hope the battle 
over expurgation has been won; you cannot read an 
untouched Shakespeare in the schools; but there re- 
mains, and always will remain, a good deal for the 
editor to do in the way of introduction. And if we 
disagree with the editor’s view of Jaques, we are un- 
feignedly glad to see some sort of explanation—though 
still inadequate—given of Lady Macbeth. As to‘ Lear,” 
we shall never know the inner bitterness that prompted 
it and ‘**Timon,” but it is at least useful that prefaces 
should cease to portray the Still Lion as one apart 
from all human passion and despair. Probably Tol- 
stoi’s comparison of man with a river, now foul, now 
clear, now deep, now shallow, will one day be attended 
to by our psychologists. It is a commonplace to say 
that Shakespeare was Lear and Jaques and Ladv 
Macbeth and Touchstone; but it is quite another thing 
to hammer it in and to try to explain him and our- 
selves by understanding it. This edition deserves a 
welcome. 


Australia in Peace and War. By W. M. Fleming. 
154 pp. (Melbourne: Lothian Book Co.)}—These lays 
of the Bush and the rolling plains make admirable 
reading. Perhaps they are not always inspired by 
the Parnassian spirit, but the human and virile spirit 
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runs through all, and the romance of the op< 
of the wool sales, of the stockman and the th 
drought and blazing suns alternate with the i 
country and the love of woman. It is a clea 
fine collection of stirring verses. 


Word-Book of the English Tongue. By C. 
216 pp. (Routledge.) 1s. 6d.—Glossaries and sy: 
books require to be constantly rewritten, and ti 
is but a hint of what might be done. The comp 
jealous for our English words, and he takes a í 
word and sets over against it its equivalent: 
instance will show the reader the plan. Under “E 
we read, ‘‘ Hale, healthy, sound, whole(hearte 
broken, utter, thorough(going), unhampered.™ N 
“C. L. D.” would, in a later edition, add the E 
metaphors that may be said to go with the 
entire,’ the value of the book would be incr 
As it stands, however, the book is a most 
attempt. 


Geography. 
The Pupils’ Class-Book of Geography. By E. 
Lay. Maps and diagrams. Scotland. 96 pp 
Asia. 128 pp. 8d. (Macmillan.)—These are in: 


ing and useful books. Noteworthy features ar 
wealth of maps and diagrams, the lists of sear 
questions, and the sets of ‘‘things to do.” A 1 
criticism lies in the mention of place-names to \ 
no fact is attached; such names are useless lu 
Mr. Lay’s treatment of the westerly winds and d: 
the Atlantic is sound, but that of the monsoon r 
be improved; why not call the north-east wind a t 
wind and not a monsoon? The pupil will sc‘ 
understand from the text the reason why Assa 
rainy and Sind is arid. 


Mathematies. 


A First Course in Higher Algebra. By H. A. 
rill and C. E. Smith. xiv+247 pp. (The Macm 
Co.) 6s. 6d. net.—The scope of this work is » 
than the title suggests, for it includes chapters w 
form an introduction to the differential and in‘ 
calculus. At the same time, it is strictly a first œ 
in the sense that in treating the various topics 
fundamental principles are discussed and no att 
is made to enter upon more specialised and dist 
developments. The work thus differs consider. 
from the usual text-books, which assume all t 
readers to be specialists, and it should appeal t 
considerable number of persons who desire to ob 
a general view of the principles involved in hy 
algebraical analysis. At the same time it will 
found useful for those students who are looking 
ward to supplementing this first course by more 
tailed study. Within the limits which the writers 4 
imposed upon themselves the treatment may be 
garded as adequate. The first exarnple given in il 
tration of the definition of a limit is not very hap 
selected. There is no obvious reason why the limi 
1-414213... should be ¥2, in the absence of anv t 
for determining the succession of digits in the decia 
This criticism does not apply to the second ex 
although in this case it would have been better: 
state explicitly the rule of succession. In 
chapter on theory of equations considerable sp3 
given to Horner's method for calculating irra:i 
roots. Although the value and beauty of this me 
cannot be disputed, after considerable experience 
have come to the conclusion that it is, on the w 
inferior to Newton’s method, and we regret that 
latter has not been mentioned. 


Science and Teehnelogy. 
Agricultural Geology. By R. H. Rastall. x+ 


pp. (Cambridge University Press.) ros. 6d. net.— 
parts of geology likely to be of direct use and int 
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zriculturists are here set out in a very attractive 
per. They are naturally concerned, in the first 
+, with the formation and special characters of 
mas kinds of soil. To this aspect of the subject 
irst half of the book is devoted. After chapters 
ng with the geology of water supply and drain- 
and the use of geological maps and sections, the 
or goes on to consider the geographical distribu- 
of the different kinds of rocks and their relations 
ops and stock, the geological systems of the British 
teing surveyed in order from this point of view. 
predominating influence of the geological struc- 
and characters of the rocks in determining the 
tiity or otherwise of a district for various types 
‘ericulture is well brought out, although the 
xtance of other factors is by no means belittled. 
last chapter, by Dr. F. H. A. Marshall, deals with 
wivin and geological history of the horse, the ox, 
sheep, the pig, and the dog. The book may be 
dently recommended to all students of agriculture 
minently worth reading. 


mmy Smith at the Zoo. By Edmund Selous. 
-153 pp. (Methuen.) 1s. gd. net.—Tommy Smith 
s the Zoological Gardens at Regent’s Park from 
‘to time, and has imaginary talks with various 
tls, thus learning much about their habits and 
ronment in a wild state. We are not enamoured 
his plan of endowing beasts with the power of 
th and consecutive thought, yet we are glad to find 
Selous has succeeded in writing an interesting 
atiye, which will appeal to the budding naturalist. 
u excellent photographs, which are beautifully re- 
luced, add greatly to the attractiveness of the book. 


Art. 
he Art of Painting in Pastel. By L. Richmond 
J. Littlejohns. 1389 pp. (Pitman.) 12s. 6d.—In 
r first chapter the writers say that ‘‘every medium 
uld be used in the way for which it is most naturally 
pied ’’—a truism exemplified by the admirable 
cel-drawing of Mr. ae a which serves as a 
itispiece. The qualities of that drawing could not 
rendered by any other medium than pastel. If the 
iple which the writers emphasise at the outset 
| been adhered to throughout the work, the book 
tht have been quite admirable. As it is, to take 
one instance, do the writers seriously maintain 
t the effect of plate xxvi. could not have been ren- 
ed equally well by either oil or water-colour? If a 
k of this kind were put into the hands of the 
inners to whom it is addressed, the only result 
ild be to impress the technical manner in which 
illustrations are rendered upon those beginners. 
ause they were beginners, they would see nothing 
n and it would prevent and hinder their own study 
Nature. 
Miscellaneous. 

| World in Ferment. Interpretations of the War 
a New World. By Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler. 
+vill pp. (New York: Scribner.)—Educational 
ders are rightly concerned with the interpretation 
the war, and President Butler, of Columbia Univer- 
has issued in collected form various addresses 
ich he has delivered over the period September, 
4, to June, 1917. Apart from the transcendant 
erest of this American interpretation of the war as 
‘inevitable clash of two ideals, the democratic and 
» autocratic, equally apart from the clarion call to 
> American to range himself actively among those 
o fight for the future of democracy in the world as 
whole, there is manifest in these addresses so pas- 
nate a patriotism, so avid an ambition for the 
rid’s well-being, so trenchant a treatment of the 
e ideals of national existence, that there must have 
en few who could resist the appeal to give them- 
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selves wholly to the prosecution of the good cause. 
For the teacher who teaches the ideals which are now 
summarised under the term ‘ Civics," whether by right 
of a special appointment or en passant, because he 
is merely a good citizen, these addresses have a special 
appeal as a statement of the case for the American 
contribution to civilisation. The American Constitu- 
tion presents to the whole world a lesson in federation, 
a volume of experience in the rule of law among the 
States of the American Union, the rule of law in a 
realm which is, or has been, almost international. 
The final address suggests the hvpothesis that the 
issue of this war may be to determine whether man 
is still in progress or has begun his decline. If 
the strength of the men and the nations that love 
liberty is inadequate to the severe task of establishing 
freedom on a secure basis, then man has crossed the 
Great Divide of his political history, and is to begin 
a descent into those dark places where force and 
cruelty and despotism wreak their will. The issue 
will, in the last resort, be decided, not by Govern- 
ments, not even by armies and navies, but by men 
and women whose convictions and stern action are 
the foundation upon which Governments and armies 
and navies rest. There can be no faltering by those 
who love their fellow-men. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING NOVEMBER, 1017. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 

Labiche, ‘‘Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon.” 
Edited by H. L. Hutton. (Oxford French Plain 
Texts.) 48 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 6d. net. 

“A Foundation Course in Spanish.” Part ii. By 
L. Sinagnan. x+90 pp. (Macmillan.) 3s. net. 

‘Spanish Business Conversations and Interviews.” 
114 pp. (Pitman.) 2s. net. 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 

Hazlitt, ‘‘ Selected Essays.” Edited by George Samp- 
son. XXXVII1+252 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
35. 6d. net. 

“Antony and Cleopatra.” 
(The Granta Shakespeare.) xxx+216 pp. 
University Press.) 1s. 3d. net. 

“ Poems of Keats: Endvmion, the Volume of 1820, 
and other Poems.” Edited by W. T. Young. xxxvi+ 
332 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 3s. net. 

LongfeHow, ‘‘Selections.’’ Edited by E. A. Green- 
ing Lamborn. 80 pp. (Clarendon Press.) Is. net. 

“ Holinshed’s Chronicles.” Edited by R. S. Wallace 
and Alma Hansen. 216 pp. (Clarendon Press.) Is. 
net. 

“ English Composition.” By Dr. C. W. Greenough 
and F. W. C. Hersey. (Macmillan.) 7s. net. 

* Manual of Good English.” By H. N. MacCracken 
and Helen E. Sandison. xxvi+336 pp. (Macmillan.) 


Edited by J. H. Lobban. 
(Cambridge 


4s. Ad. net. 
Geography. 
“Introductory Geography.” By H. Clive Barnard. 
154 pp. (Black.) 1s. 8d. 
“Peeps at Poland.” By Monica Gardner. 88 pp. 
(Black.) 2s. 


“The Elementary Geography.“ By F. D. Herbert- 


son. New edition, revised by O. J. R. Howarth. Vol. 
iii., “Europe.” 112 pp. ts. 6d, Vol. iv., “ Asia.” 
128 pp. ts. 6d. Vol. vi.. “The Three Southern Con- 
tinents.” 186 pp. 2s. (Clarendon Press.) 
Mathematics. 
“A Treatise on Statics.” Vol. i. By G. M. 
Minchin. 464 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 10s. 6d. 
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Science and Teohnology. 

" Agriculture and the Land: with Some Account of 
Building Societies, Garden Cities, our Water Supply, 
and Internal Communication.” By G. F. Bosworth. 
(Cambridge Industrial and Commercial Series.) x+94 
pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 6d. 

"Quantitative Chemical Analysis.” By Dr. Clowes 
and F. Coleman. 604 pp. {Churchill.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Villavecchia, ‘‘ Treatise on Applied Analytical Chem- 


istrv.” Vol. i. 492 pp. (Churchill.) 215. net. 
Tognoli, ‘‘Reagents and Reactions.” 236 pp. 
(Churchill.) 6s. net. 


Miscellaneous. 
"The Cambridge University Calendar for the Year 


1917—18.” Xxvili+1066 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 8s. net. 
“Cambridge University Examination Papers. 


Michaelmas Term, 1916, to Easter Term, 1917.” Vol. 
xlvi. iv+570 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
31s. 6d. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the opinions 
expressed in letters which appear in these columns. AS a 
rule, a letter criticising any article or review printed in 
THE SCHOOL WORLD will be submitted to the contributor 


before publication, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together. 


The Study of History in Day Continuation Schools. 


THE objects of the study of history in day continua- 
tion schools should be to arouse the interest of the 
pupils in the past, and through the past to explain 
the many-sided life of the present; to widen their 
horizon and to stimulate their imagination; and to fit 
them to discharge their responsibilities by taking an 
active and intelligent part in the world in which they 
live. The history taught should not only deal with 
matters of government, but also illuminate the whole 
life and human surroundings of the student. Treated 
in a broad and generous spirit, it should form, in close 
connection with literature and geography, the best 
humanistic course for these schools. 

With a view to the accomplishment of these objects 
we make the following suggestions :— 

1.—Care should be taken to select, so far as pos- 
sible, such teachers as are also students of history and 
have a real interest in the subject. 

2.—An ample supply of books, maps, and illustra- 
tions should be provided for each school, these being 
as indispensable to the study of history as laboratory 
apparatus is to that of science. 

3-—Local history should be kept in continuous and 
vital connection with the whole history work. 

4.—Social and economic conditions which affect and 
explain the development of the community should be 
given their due place in the teaching. 

5-—In the later stages some attempt should be made 
to explain the machinery of modern government by 
tracing in outline its historic development. 

6.—At some stage, if not in all, attempts should be 
made to show the pupils the effect of general historv 
upon the development of their own community and of 
the British Commonwealth as a whole. 

7.—Throughout the work the training afforded bv 
history as a means of self-expression, both spoken and 
written, should be fully utilised. 

8.—Since the outlook and interests of the pupils vary 
at different ages, the selection and treatment of the 
subject-matter should be adapted accordingly. 

Finallv, it must always be borne in mind that even 
the best teachers, in the short time at their disposal, 
can convey only a few facts to the minds of their 
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pupils; the best they can do is to interest their stud: 


“in the past and make them want to read about it, 1 


a 


' dark. 


then to put the right books into the hands of the rti 
pupils—for it is the much these young workers acq 
from their own reading which is,so essentially iny 
tant. ALICE STOPFORD GREEN, 
President of the Historical Associatvi 
22 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


Decimal Coinage. 


ALLOW me to express my pleasure at seeing in 
December SCHOOL WORLD an article on a labour-sat 
device so important as decimal coinage. People | 
have given real attention to the matter are all agı 
on its labour-saving value. It remains to settle 
best system and its method of introduction, and ¢ 
to convert the nation to it. It is important to has 
good workable system to place before the nation, 
I venture to question whether the ** mil’’ system 
the Decimal Association satisfies this condition. 
things are I have difficulty in distinguishing beiw 
pennies and halfpennies on the top of a "bus in 
With a pocketful of coins of denomin::: 
5 mils, 4 mils, 2} mils, 2 mils, 1 mil, how coul 
possibly make up my ’bus fare? Even by davlign 
is a job for an accountant. No! if we are to persu 
the nation to accept our scheme our small coins n 
be few in number and not verv different from 
present ones. Then, again, the keeping of accounis 
the mil system, as stated in the Decimal Associiti 
circular, shows little, if any, saving of labour over 
present system. 

The farthing is little used, even among the poor 


its chief use is the bad one of inducing the bars: 


excellent names in 


hunting lady to buy for 4s. 11d. (°° four-eleven- hie 
as the shopman savs) an article which she would ret 
at 5s. The smallest coin in serious use is the h 
penny, and tf we are to carry the nation with us: 
must be our unit. We thus arrive at the dollar 
system already in use throughout the continen: 
North America. 

During the transition period the bronze coins 3 
be doubly named, one as cent and halfpenny, the ot 
as 2 cents and penny. The chief denominations h. 
“dollar,” “dime,” ** cent,” in ad 
tion to a good supply of popular names for the mi 
denominations. 

The international goodwill of the sovereign dep 
on the stabilitv of the credit of the country, and an 
British gold coin will enjoy equal popularity so iv 
as the credit of the country holds. 

Being a native of the United Kingdom, although ! 
of England, I subscribe myself with a useful and év 
necessary addition to our vocabulary which also hi: 
from across the Atlantic Britisite. 
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SIXPENCE. 


EGOISTIC AND ALTRUISTIC 
STANDARDS IN EDUCATION. 


By Sir Joun D. McCriure, LL.D., M.A. 


the classroom there is a very real—albeit 
implicit—appeal to the selfish side of a 
l's character and to the spirit of emulation. 
course he may occasionally be exhorted to 
for the sake of the honour and good of 
whool and in order that he may be a 
hier citizen; but these motives,are far from 
g cogent even when present, andas a rule, 
are conspicuously absent. On the football 
la boy learns to plav for his side—be it 
¥ or school—to forget himself and think 
-ot the society of which he is a unit; and 
war schoolboy opinion rightly condemns 
plaver, however brilliant, w vho is markedly 
onstantly selfish. As a consequence, too, 
Sna of fair play is high; and 
. perhaps most, of the plavers would 
er lose the game than win it by a doubtful 
nfair act. It is their pride that thev “play 
vame.” It is notorious that in the class- 
na much lower ethical, standard is adopted ; 
ould scarcely be otherwise under existing 
ditions. Yet who can be satisfied with things 
hev are ? i 
iar difficulty is enormously increased, too, 
ie prevalence of the low ideat which leads 
o worship success... From his earliest vears 
ov learns from his surroundings, if not from 
ial preceot, that the great object of his life is 
to be something, but somebody. Herein lies 
justification of the criticism of a friendly 
n: “You pride yourself on your incorrupti- 
n and quite rightly ; for in England there 
ably less actual bribery by means of 
ney than in any other country. But vou can 
he bribed by power.” Will it ever be pos- 
le, then, in a boy’s school life to make him 
llv eager in the classroom, in his study, 
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and on the plaving field to develop to the 
utmost his bodv, mind. and soul, not alone for 
his own sake, but for the sake of the school and 
for the sake of the nation? If so, how is it to be 
achieved? How begun? 

Again, one cannot be blind to the fact that 
the interest which many have shown in educa- 
tional reform is due to their belief that improved 
methods will tead to greater efficiency in the 
workman, and thus will help to secure to this 
country a position of advantage in the coming 
struggle for commercial supremacy. Un- 
restricted competition, ruthless, inexorable, is to 
be the order of the dav. Hence we shall be 
urged—nay, we are being urged—to direct all 
our energies to the production of a body of 
clever w orkmen, “to commercialise our educa- 
tion, to make it a paying proposition, to make 
it subservient to the God of W ealth, and thus 
convert us into a money-making mob.” Ruskin 
has said that “no'nation can last that has made 
a mob of itself. Above all, a nation cannot 
last as a money-making mob. It cannot with 
impunity—it cannot with existence—go on 
despising literature, despising science, despis- 
ing art, despising Nature, despising compas- 
sion, and conc entrating its soul on pence.’ 

But how are we to defeat this project of 
national suicide, this foul conspiracy against the 
peace of the world and the welfare of mankind ? 
By insisting that a man needs education first 2 
enable him to make a living, but chiefly 1 
enable him to live a life; bv realising that it 2 
but a short-sighted and selfish patriotism that 
ends with love of country and service for her: 
by fixing the aims of education above money 
and bev ond the nation. “Education,” to quote 
Mr. Paton, “like financé, must be planned 
on international lines by international consen- 
sus with a view to world peace.” But the 
application ot such principles is one of the 
hardest as well as one of the most important 
tasks by which we are confronted; nor ts there 
any meeting to be held by this conference of 
greater moment than that of Monday morn- 


; C 


ing, when we are to discuss the educational 
basis of internationalism. 

May l touch on one more topic? The charge 
brought by Matthew Arnold against the upper 
and middle classes of England that they 


care 
little for “the things of the mind” has een 
repeated and amplitied by later writers. ‘In our 


schools the athlete is the hero, not the scholar.” 
The writers of popular novels seem to have 
entered into a conspiracy not to adopt for a hero 
any man who manifests any serious intellectual 
interest. Here is a description taken from a 
fne work by one of the best of recent novelists : 
“Tle was the product of an English public 
school and universitv. He was, moreover, a 
modern product of those seats of athletic exer- 
cise. He had little education and highly 
developed muscles—that is to sav, he was no 
scholar, but essentially a gentleman—a good 
enough education in its way, and long may 
Britons seek it!” 

And the’ same doctrine is being openly 
taught and instdiously instilled on all hands. 
“Beware of him,” said a Yorkshire manu- 
facturer to the parent of one of my boys about 
myself; “he’s a well-meaning man, but he is 
sure to trv to induce vou to “let vour boy go 
to Oxford or Cambridge, and then he'll be 
ruined.” “I don’t care much about my boy’s 
brains,” said a parent to an Eton house- 
master. “I can alwavs buy brains. I want 
him to pet into the eleven or the boats.” Even 
our greatest writers win our sympathy ‘for the 
wickedness of amiable characters by pleading 
the excellence of intention. 

“No nation, I imagine,” says Mr. Temple, 

“has ever gone so far as E ngland in its neglect 
_ of and contempt for the intellect.” But even i this 
is not the worst. Our children o taught to 
fear cleverness because, forsooth, is incon- 
sistent with, if not actively hostile o A 
“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever.” “Tf goodness of character,” to quote 
Mr. Temple once more, “means more than con- 
trol of the grosser: passions, if it-means the 

capacity to serve our nation as useful citizens, 
it is unattainable by anyone w ho 1s content to 
let his mind slumber.’ 

From such consideration of our problems 
three great truths leap to the eyes. First, that 
no legislative enactment or series of enact- 
ments can do much towards the solution of 
these problems; at most they can improve the 
conditions of, and provide opportunities for, 
those people upon whom the burden of solution 
lies. Secondly, that to deal with these difficul- 
ties ‘effectiv ely requires years, nay generations, 
of wise effort on the part of carefully trained 
enthusiasts. Thirdly, that now, as always, the 
improvement of education depends upon the 
improvement of the teacher; for on the char- 
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acter, the skill, and, above all, the 1deai 
the men and women who are engaged In te 
ing the vouth of the nation the welfare ct 
country ultimately depends. May my conc 
ing remarks be on this, the greatest topi 
all : ? l 

I believe in conferences. There are no pe 
who need them more than teachers do. 
constant contact with immature minds, thr 
evitable drudgery of some of our work. 
necessary isolation—or comparative isolats 
in which we are called upon to live, whic 
vents us from any save occasional and, 
were, spasmodic visits to the world ren 
mental and spiritual exhaustion which the 1 
ful discharge.of our duties never fails to 
duce, and w vhich makes us sometimes incap 
of utilising the precious leisure momen: 
profitable reading or thinking—all these | 
to limit one’s horizon, to narrow one’s inter 
to make a man the victim of his own vin 
and his vocation the prison of his soul. I 
at least, we can exchange ideas and thew, 
gain light upon our way from the ie 
lamps of our fellows, realise that our con! 
but part of a great whole, renew our cour 
strengthen our faith, and clear away the n 
which distort and sometimes hide the gbr 
ideals after which we have pledged our~: 
to strive. And then there is the human cer 
the jov of social intercourse. [n pre-war ( 
I have known this side of a conference o 
emphasised, with the result that our mee" 
were less fruitful than they might and ous: 
have been, because we were insufficiently i 
fied against the prospective ravages of in 
tious hilaritv. But now we are all in earn 
some of us so much so that it is difficult te: 
us seriously. Someone has said that it 
teachers go through life supremely unconse 
of their own insignificance. Why the rem 
should -be confined to teachers is not obv« 
but the remark itself is profoundly true: 
there is nothing so calculated to make ar 
feel his own insignificance as the realisator 
the grandeur of the work he ts called unon 
do, and this, we must confess with shame. 
have neither achieved, nor, perhaps, ò 
attempted to achieve. 

Unconscious of our own insignifes™ 
Think far too much of ourselves? In « 
sense true, in another profoundly false! | 
fundamental danger of our life is that west 
not think enough of ourselves, or, rather. t 
we shall not believe enough in the great” 
the dignity, the importance of the work we: 
privileged to do. We have fallen into ! 
common error that one of the secrets of git: 
ness is to blame others for our own sh: 
comings. We have railed against oti 
for slighting our work when the fault v 
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r own, 
tds or actions that we held in high 
rour the work we were doing and that 
held it to be sacred. 
me to sink into the drudgery of routine, 
lose sight of our great responsibilities, to be 
vish and spiteful when others failed to 
recrate us. The true teacher is an invincible 
imist, for his work will not permit him to be 
erwise. Weare called upon to do the great- 
work in the world; let us do it in the greatest 
~with a stout heart and great soul. 
1 young second-lieutenant in one of our 
miry regiments was much disgusted by the 
iv conversation and blackguardly behaviour 
“me young officers. His wrath expressed 
‘tthus: “They are not worthy to suffer and 
in so great a cause as ours.” I heard of 
at a moment of despondency, weariness, 
apathy, and it quickened me inte renewed 
ior I turned his words into a question which 
at to myself and which I now leave with 
: “Am I worthy of so grand a calling, of 
privilege of living and labouring in the 
test work a man can be called upon to 


INOUIRY INTO THE VALUE OF 
THE STUDY OF LATIN AND 
GREEK. 
By C. W. VALENTINE, M.A., D.Phil. 
ssor of Education in the Queen’s University of 
Belfast. 


II. 
. THE “MENTAL GYMNASTIC” ARGUMENT. 


F come now to the third argument in 


because we never showed by our 


We have been 
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support of the study of Latin and 


tk, namely, that they give “a unique men- 
runing.” When the advocates of classical 
ies are led to admit that the average bov 
‘tudent would get a better knowledge of 
scal culture through translations and 


ent history, and that the average boy gets 


Por no literary training from his classical 
ning, and frequently becomes imbued with 


istaste for other studies because of the l 5 
observation, memory, judgment, each largely 


utability of the mental food offered him at 
ml, such advocates usually reply as 
ws: “Even if this is so, the studv of a 
cult language like Latin gives a valuable 
= unique mental training, cultivating 
nory, Observation, concentration of atten- 
. and the exact use of language.” - 

Ir. Livingstone himself in reality falls 
k upon this type of argument, when in the 
‘tr part of his book he takes up the question 
‘ther the main benefits of classical studies 
Id not be gained through translations. 

anon Lyttelton, in a defence of the teaching 
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of classics, written when he was headmaster of 
Haileybury, adopts the argument still more 
frankly. He says: 


To be told by great scholars and historians that our 
civilisation, philosophy, and art date from Pericles, or 
that the imbuing of the expanding intelligence with 
the glorious fruits of the Augustan age is the finest 
effort of pedagogy, is a dismal mockery for a raw and 
untrained schoolmaster whose pupils are going into 
Sandhurst at seventeen, or to Ceylon at sixteen. No 
wonder that secret scepticism tells upon his energv. 
He perhaps stops in his weariness to fortify himself 
with some finely written defence of classics, and finds 
nothing in it but-a catena of bewildering anachronisms. 
Cannot something be done towards suggesting a true 
and intelligible reason for boys to work at classics, 
even though nine-tenths of them are never to be 
Putting it quite briefly, the learning of these 
ancient languages in its earlier stages affords an op- 
portunity for training in precision of thought, memory, 
inference, and accuracy ; in its later stages it is capable 
of enriching the mind with noble ideas. (In “ Teach- 
ing and Organisation,” edited by P. A. Barnet.) 


Let us consider, then, this argument that 
the learning of Latin gives such an excellent 
mental training, even when not pursued to an 
advanced stage. The suggestion is that the 
pupils do not learn Latin in order to read 
Latin, but that the tralning given is much 
wider in its ultimate effects; it is implied that 
the training “spreads” to other kinds of 
mental activities, and that all the so-called 
“faculties ’’ are exercised, so that the mind, as 
a whole, is trained even by one subject. 

This argument leads us to consider the 
educational doctrine known as formal training. 
This is a Somewhat difficult and complex ques- 
tion, but some serious and continuous thought 
on the subject is essential if we are to give 
due consideration to the problem before us, 
or, indeed, to any problem as to the school 
curriculum. 

I will try to state as simplv as possible 
the trend of recent thought on the subject. 

Crilicism of the “mental training” argu- 
ment.—(a) Some of the old psychologists used 
to sneak as though the mind were divided into 
a number of faculties or powers, such as 


independent of the others. Further—and this 
is the important point for us—they supposed 
that the exercise of observation (or memory) on 
any one kind cf material improved the faculty 
of observation (or memory) in general—that is, 
for all kinds of material. Now, this extreme 
position has been almost entirely abandoned. 
One scarcely requires psychological experi» 
ment or analysis to believe that practice in the 
observation of, say, plants is not likely to 
result in any improvement in the observation 
of the expression on human faces or of 
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pictures, unless, perhaps, pictures of plants. 
The exercise of judgment upon the value of 
horses will scarcely improve one’s power of 
judgment as to the morality of divorce. Most 
of us have known distinguished mathe- 
maticians or classicists, the soul of accuracy 
in dealing with mathematical symbols or Greek 
particles, but recklessly inaccurate in state- 
ments as to political matters; or distinguished 
men of science, rigid in their requirements of 
exact proofs of facts and laws in the material 
universe, but satisfied with most elastic 
reasoning and wobbly proofs in reference to 
matters of the mind. 

(b) Furthermore, thè old view, at least in 
its extreme form, has been seriously under- 
mined by recent work in experimental psycho- 
logy. For example, the most thorough series 
of experiments upon the improvement of 
memory tends to show that, if one exercises 
one’s memory on, sav, poetry, it is likely to 
be improved for poetry, but need not be for 
prose. 


It used to be thought that the study of, sav, Latin 
“strengthened the memory,” so that a boy could re- 
member history or poetry better for having ground 
away at Latin verbs. We have now good reason to 
believe that practice of the memory with any given 
material will effect but little improvement in the 
memory for a second kind of material, except in so far 
as the two materials resemble one another.? 


We certainly have no proof that the toil- 
some memorising required in the learning of 
Latin and Greek will necessarily have any 
beneficial effect on the memory in general 
for example, the memory for dates or chemi- 
cal formulze. Still less likely Is it that, even 
granting any such “transferred ” improvement, 
it will be any greater as a result of learning 
Latin and Greek rather than other subjects 
which may be taken up in their place. 

(c) As regards accuracy, it has been shown 
by experiments that an improvement in accu- 
racy in dealing with one kind of arithmetical 
problem need not be accompanied bv improve- 
ment even in other kinds of arithmetical 
work, SO specialised mav be the development of 

‘accuracy.’ Much less, then, need we expect 
the training in accuracy given by arithmetic 
to show itself in other and different subjects. 
In other words, accuracy is largely a 
specialised habit, and we cannot be certain that 
the improvement in accuracy in Latin prose 
will result in any accompanying increase in 
accuracy in other mental work. 
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1" Experimental by C. W. 
Valentine, p. 143- 
general training of the memory as a result of several years of practice with 
one subject. simply on the ground that no -uch genera! improvement shows 
itself in the course of experiments lasting only a few weeks. But the 
important point is this, that the experiments were long enough to show a 
distinct improvement in the memory of the material on Pa h it was being 


exercised, yet without any general improvement of the menory taking place 
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Of course, we cannot always infer that there will be no 
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Even granting that it is probable that, 


| the long run, as a result of Latin prose eg 


cises, the boy will learn to consider the med 
ing of all the English he reads more careful 
and not merely that English which he has 
translate into Latin, it is still more proba 
from a psychological point of view that s 
a habit would be acquired through exstent 
practice in careful reading in many var 
branches of thought and knowledge in Engl 
works themselves. When we consider | 
question of the care and accuracy develo 
through translation from Latin into Engh 
we find that such translation is still less lik 
to give a general mental improvement in th . 
respects than would result from the study - 
various kinds of works in English? For | 
same kind of mental processes Which will 

required for the careful reading of ditt. 
English are still more likely to ‘be develo . 


by “the reading of other difficult books - 
English itself. In reading English, 
example, the dependence on memory w 


(so prominent in the study of Latin)’ 
reduced to a minimum, and the relative J 
portion of attention to the meaning i 
context of (i) the present sentence, (ii). 
preceding paragraph, and (iit) the whole pa. 
at a given moment respectively, is quite dul 
ent from what it is in the case of Latin. . 
other words, the total mental activity is 
siderably different, when reading even- 
“stiff? book in English, from what it ig 
translating Latin. i 
For a training in accuracy in dealing 
English, then, we are much safer in relr 
upon direct training with English. hg. 
possibly be argued ‘that the expression of 
idea in two languages, one very different ff 
the other, gives a more certain grasp ab 
idea so expressed. Suppose we concede t. 
—it is probably true in many cases. Pul 
should be noted that this is, a specific i ` 
ing in reference only to the ideas aci 
dealt with in this manner. For the M. 
majarity of bovs who studv Latin these | 
are sO meagre in scope and number, comp 
with the mass of ideas thev have or wil 
to deal with in the vernacular, that this 4. 
is very slight. But I believe that this 
be one of the most valuable results f 
classical studies when carried to an adi 
stage, i.e. when the student reads =] 
philosophy, political science, and histon 
Greek and Latin. 
(d) As regards the training g given by l 
and Greek in reasoning, here again i 
, 
| 
i 


set UP 

2 Ifa hoy is led to see the value of accuracy and Sa pi s w. P 
ideal of accuracy in work, it will tend to show itself in wis 

there seems no reason why this general idea! may not he ons E 

i M d h the teacher aa “h 

any school subject: More depends here upon ; 


; than upon the subject taught. 
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ihe kind of reasoning that is involved. 
Sidgwick pointed out, it is not a true 
soning from cause to effect. 
tis, of course, an excellent training in the 
d of reasoning required for Latin and 
ek: as to what function this word per- 
ms, or what that phrase must mean from 
form. To a less extent it is a training for 
kind of “reasoning ” required in German; 
sull less extent for that required in French; 
| again, for that required in the mere 
ihering of the meaning of obscure 
lish—by consideration of the position of 
ids and phrases, etc. (that is, largely 
ough a mastery of English grammar and 
Max), in so far as it is Common to both 
unand English. But it has never yet been 
wn how Latin can give the training required 
‘this in any way better than that given in 
‘direct study of English itself, and of its 
mmar, syntax, and analysis. If it be 
ed that some different language is necessary 
comparison, it may be replied that a 
dern language could give this. The argu- 
nt which is based upon the fact that Latin 
d Greek are more different from our 
uage, and claims that they, therefore, 
e a better training in the understand- 
z of the form of our language and so 
Prove reasoning from form to meaning, 
ms to me to be supported by no proof 
her in practice or in psychological theory. 
at they may be necessary for the linguistic 
wlar’s understanding of English and its 
‘lopment is a different question, to which 
‘shall refer later. 
urther, in translating Latin we are reason- 
‘toa considerable extent about rules. The 
uage and its difficultv absorb most of our 
enton: at least that is the case with the 
"tage bov (and Sidgwick maintains that he 
iy often fit words to words without realising: 
‘meaning of either). Whereas the kind of 
ming in reasoning we most want is reason- 
$ about facts and hypotheses and their 
connection; and this can be best obtained 
eo reasoning about them with a fami- 
: of guage as medium, without.the distrac- 
a Strange language. 
a ves Up, psychological considerations 
é oS atically to the conclusion that the 
ie ae for the thorough understanding 
ihe oc reasoned argument in English, and 
na a aus of comparatively dificult 
ieee netsh, is practice in the reading of 
ap : gee iol itself and practice in 
ut this of tee i 
cht de » Of course, implies that books of the 
O of difficulty are selected, and 
a knowledge of the exact meaning of 


16] : 
contents will be demanded. We must 
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prescribe for reading books which really make 
a demand for serious care and thought, books 
which are “dithcult,” not because of their anti- 
quated style of language, as in Chaucer or even 
Shakespeare, but because of their continuity 
of argument, interconnection of parts, and, 
to a certain extent, depth of thought. Iere we 
must, of course, be careful not to go to a stage 
which is necessarily beyond the reach of 
youth on account of immaturity. But this 
limits us as to emotional content rather than as 
to. intellectual severity. In mere logic the boy 
of twelve is probably, if properly taught, much 
more like his father, and capable of under- 
standing equally intricate argument, than he 
is like him in respect to emotional development. 
And even this latter relative disability dis- 
appears during adolescence, and at fifteen or 
sixteen the greatest books in our language in 
most. departments of thought are capable of 
being brought within the comprehension of 
vouth—that is, given the adequate training in 
English in the thought and knowledge neces- 
sarv as a preliminary for such books. 

I think there are few competent psychologists 
of to-day who would dispute the above argu- 
ment, that the best preparation for sound 
reasoning about any subject, be it politics, or 
theology, or economics, or chemistry, is prac- 
tice in reasoning in that subject itself, 
adequately guided and criticised.’ 

It has been urged that Latin affords. an 
“unrivalled instrument for stimulating the 
reasoning faculties at an age in which their very 
existence might almost seem open to doubt.” * 
An obvious reply to this is suggested, namely, 
that the reasoning involved at this stage may 
be of a very meagre type, as, indeed, those who 
have taught Latin to children know is often 
the case with the average or dull pupil. Too 
often the “reasoning ” involved, when it is not 
guessing at the meaning of phrases from the 
eiven sense of other parts of the sentence, iS 
the applying, in a rule-of-thumb manner, of 
such rules as “Take the verb first ”—" Now 
the subject ”—“What word agrees with the 
verb ? ”—“ Any object?” Curiously enough, 
the attempt to translate by “guessing ” what 
is probably the meaning of a given word or 
phrase so as to develop a sensible sequence of 
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3 If there persists a demand fora rmat training in reasoning—a training 
which may show its effects in reasoning on any kind of eu: j ct -then a short 
course in logic, which studies the general forms of both deductive and induc- 
tive reasoning and considers the general nature of proof, seems to he the 
best means. Or the logic of scientific method may te specitically brought 
out inthe teaching of natural science. 1 do not say that even logic gives 
such a training in reasoning as would eventually show itself in all kinds of 
reasoning. Probably it does in the case of the best students, but not of the 
worst. Certamly if such transfer of training does not take place in the 
case of this study of reasoning = the most abstract and general, and therefore 
the most ready for direct application to all types of reasoning — there seems 


„little hope of such a transference taking place when the abstracting (eg. from 


the reasoning involved, say, in the construing of Latin) has first to be done 
by the pupil, and later on applied to a different substance-matter. Such a 
subject as logic., no doubt, is only suitable for pupils in the highest classes 
of secondary sche ols, 

4 See E. Lyttelton, of. cif., p. 214. 
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thought, is probably, from the point of view 
of reason-training, as valuable a part of the 
process as any, yet it is a means which is 
usually discouraged, and, of course, as a guide 
to the meaning of the Latin is often disastrous. 

But let us take up the question as to the 
special ‘suitability for young pupils of such 
reason-training as is given by Latin. In the 
first place, there is a similar type of reasoning 
involved in the study of a modern language, 
which may be studied at the same age or 
earlier, Even admitting that the amount of 
linguistic reasoning is not so great propor- 
tionally to the amount of memory work, 
in studying those modern languages which | 
resemble English more than does Latin or 
Greek, vet at least this type of reasoning is 
involved, and in so far as a modern language 
is easier it is likely to be more fitted for the 
average pupil, when the language is started 
very young. | 

Further, no experienced teacher would deny 
that boys of twelve can be got to reason about 
such matters as physical geography, animal 
and plant life, and even human affairs in his- 
tory, biography, and literature; while more 
abstract reasoning is involved in mathematics 
suitable for this “early age, and quantitative 
and mathematical ideas are constantly and 
directly involved in reasoning on almost all 
kinds of subjects of general interest in every- 
day life. So that there is ample scope for 
exercise in reasoning given in subjects suit- 
able for young pupils. 

Above all, we must remember that the setting 
free of the average boy from the study of 
classics would enable much more to be done 
to introduce him during his later vears at 
school, through the medium of Enelish, to 


more of the various subjects which essentially | 
SO | 


involve reasoning, and would provide 
excellent a preparation for better reasoning 
on the subjects in after schoolday s—for 
example, the great social sciences of history 
and political science (including the study in 
translation of masterpieces from the Greek and 
Roman classics); geography and its correla- 
tion with history, and including physical and 
economic geography, in addition to a due 
attention to physical and biological science, 
for which adequate provision should be made 
even for the bovs not specialising in science, 
with whom we are at present concerned, 

(c) We have not quite finished with the 
“mental training” argument. It is sometimes 
said that the verv difficulty. and drvness of 
Latin provide a unique mental gymnastic; the 
hoy develops a power of volitional attention 
to what is uninteresting, and so later in life he 
is always able to attend better to things when 
necessarv, even if they do not interest him. 
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Some modern psychologists would scout ti: 
argument and say that there can arise : 
improvement of attention only as a resul 
added interest arising—specific interest 
specific things—or as a result of added moti 
for attending; in other words, that no exerc 
of volitional attention upon one subject w 
improve the power of attending to other su 
jects. | 

Suppose we take a more conservative vit 
in respect to this question.’ It may be adm: 
that forced attention to Latin, in so far as 
brings success and satisfaction, may lead | 
youth to face other inherently uninterestn 
things in a better spirit and with more detern 
nation. And if the removal of Latin from ı 
boy’s curriculum meant the disappearance 
all necessity for effort and the substitut: 
of “soft options,” it would, no doubt, be : 
educational disaster. 

Two replies, however, must be made to u 
argument. In the first place, mental effort is | 
no means confined to moments when we 2 
dealing with uninteresting subjects. We 
interest and the most intense mental eti 


may be thoroughly consonant with œ 
another. _ Also. the rousing while at = sche 


of as many varied lines of interest as possib] 
consistent with an adequate degree | 
thoroughness, ‘will make more probable a ket 
attention, interested and not forced, to ar 
subject which has to be dealt with in later lit 

Furthermore, even with Latin removed frei 
the average boy’s curriculum, plenty of oppo 
tunity and necessity for even ‘forced 
attention will remain, if that is held to t 
necessary ; especially if, as is being Sug gesi 
the time spared is given to really solid stuc! 
in English, involving close reasoning, wit! 
perhaps, the more thorough study of a moder 
language in the earlier vears. 

This argument of the value of the difficu! 
of Latin cannot be better met than in t 


WwW ords of Sydney Smith written so long ago a 


1825: “To the familiar objection that it wa 
injurious to the pupil to remove difficulties ‘1 
the study of Latin] he answered that you mic! 
as well say that the effect of M: 
Macadam’s new roads would be to make ti 
horses fat!” ® 

And every difficulty removed in the meth 


of a subject, or the removal of a difficult su): 


ject itself, not only allows us to use our men: 
energy by covering more ground, as thi 
simile suggests, and so reaching highe: 
stages more “rapidly, but set us free also to far 
difficulties in other subjects. 

PUNE HEIOLE, the admission mee above as 


5 The question is discussed more = fully in a paper in Mind for Jaar ar. 
1918, by the present writer, on '' Voli ional Attention and its Training. 
© Quoted by Lyttelton, of. cit. p. 216. 
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the value of difficult studies as a means of 
uning attention, was limited by the sentence 
nso far as it brings success and satisfaction.” 
must be remembered that in a large number 
cases the forced study of Latin fails to do 
is. Rather it tends to disgust the youth not 
iv with Latin, but also with most of his 
hool studies. Sir Samuel Dill, after long 
perience in teaching both in school and 
MVerSItV, Says: 

The etfort to force the classical svstem on the mass 
hoys, irrespective of their peculiar type of mind, 
i with but slight regard to their destination in life, 
i only injures the boys submitted to it, but is apt 
discredit real classical discipline, and its splendid 
rence on a certain number with an aptitude for 
'h studies. ' 


Another distinguished classic, a man of great 
ts aS a teacher, when I asked him What 
aent he thought the average student in the 
iss Latin course in his university gained, 
plied : “They might as well be breaking 
nes.” Canon Lyttelton writes: “Many a 
ure of our pupils leave off too voung to get 
en a glimpse of the beauties of any authors 
ey read, many a score go on long enough 
ind that the taste for such reading has been 
nied them.” So experienced a teacher and 
enthusiastic a humanist as Mr. A. C. 
enson also maintains that classics bring little 
interest to the dull or even average bov. 

lt this be true, 
se that the dull “grind” brings little bene- 
by way of training of will or of voluntary 
tention. Effort constantly expended in vain 
no encouragement to renewed effort. 
Nevertheless, if this admittedly difficult and 
mplex mental work is lost, even to some of 
if brighter pupils, through the dropping of 
win, we must see to it that some solid 
aterial is provided as a substitute, by means 
a further development of scientific studies, 
of the social sciences, or of the English 
urses as indicated above. 

(To be concluded.) 


ow TO WRITE WITH THE LEFT 
HAND. - 
By P. B. BarrarD, M.A., D.Lit. 
IV.—ADULT LEARNERS. 

HEN we come to deal with the adult 
who, for some reason or other, has 
Pen deprived of the use of his right hand and 
ishes to learn to write with his left, we en- 
unter a Special problem. It is not a case of 
arning something from the beginning, but 
í finishing a task already begun. For with 
im the intellectual part of writing is com- 
lete; it is only the motor part that needs to 
e perfected. The learner knows quite well 
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what he wants to do, and what he intends to 
do; but he cannot do it. It is, in fact, a much 


. easier matter for an adult to learn to write 


with the left hand than tor a child to acquire 
the art with either hand. He can learn it in 
much less time and with much less effort. 
Even as a matter of muscular control he does 
not start “at scratch.’ His left arm has 
already received a considerable education in 
movement; mainly in the simpler and ampler 
movements, it is true, but not entirely so. He 
has learnt with his left hand to button his coat 
and his glove, to handle a fork, and perhaps to 
shave. If he is a violinist or a pianoforte 
player his fingers will have acquired much 
delicate skill. His left hand has, in fact, been 

directly educated in a variety of ways. But 
that is not all. It has also been indirectly edu- 
cated through the training which the right 
hand has received. About ‘this fact there can 
be little doubt. Whenever we learn to perform 


Sep 19°47. This is my 
first atfempe fo nle 
wilh my lefi hand PBB. 
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Oct e917. This is writin oath 7 | 


NY hend afte r hn mmautes' 
Tice per day pframonth 2 PDA, 


a definite act of skill with the right'hand, a 
certain amount of that skill—not much, it is 
true, but still apprecitable—is also learnt with- 
out any practice at all by the left hand. 

Let the reader try to write with his left hand 
and he will probably be surprised to find how 


-well he can do it, especially if he compares it 


with an attempt to write with his foot. I am 
myself pronouncedly right-handed, my left 
hand has had no special. sed training of any 
kind, and I am no longer young. Yet it will 
be seen from the specimen of mv left-handed 
writing given in Fig. r1 that I was at the 
first attempt able at least to write legibly, and 
at the rate of 15°7 letters per minute. This 
result is, according: to the averages obtained by 
Dr. Kimmins from tests given to about 2,000 
boys,! equal in the matter of speed to the 
achievement of a boy about seven and a half 
years old;:a boy, that is, who has already prac- 


1 See Child Study for June, 1916. 
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tised writing for about two vears. 
of writing skill seems to have been accumu- 
lating for many years in my unused left hand. 

After ten minutes’ practice per day for a 
month I was, as will be seen from the second 
specimen in Fig. 11, able to write much better 
and more than twice as fast. This speed (39°5 
letters per minute) is nearly equal to that 
attained by an average bov of eleven. 
In other words; so far at ‘Teast as speed is con- 
cerned, I had vained as much in a month as 
a voung lad would have done in three and a 
half vears. 1 do not record this as a boast (in 
fact, I believe most grown-ups would do much 
better), but as an encouragement. The adult 
learner mav take heart of grace: to learn to 
write with the left hand ts not a matter of 
great dilticulty. 

The = print-writing reproduced in Fig. 11 
was adopted for purposes of practice : it in no 
wav resembles my ordinary writing. It is 
however, worthy of note that when I write cur- 
sively with my left hand the result bears a 
very striking resemblance to the hand I wrote 
when’ I was a boy of seven. It seems to indi- 
cate that at whatever ave writing is acquired it 
goes through the same stages of peculiar. and 
personal dev elopment. 

There is another and more definite form of 
indirect training, or cross-education, of the left 
hand to which reference has already been maile 
—the training in reverse movements. The 
question here arises: Should the adult learner 
adopt mirror-script for his left hand? If he is 
congenitally a left-handed) person who has 
writen exclusively with his right, he will 
probably find it quite easy to write in reverse. 
The numerous manuscripts of Leonardo da 
Vinei are said to have been written entirely in 
this wav. The main objection to this stvle of 
writing is that it cannot be read by others with- 
out a mirror. Even the writer finds it difficult. 
Mr. Clausen, who writes readily in reverse, 
‘says: “L know the Leonardo MSS. are 
written in, reverse. I wonder if he was able 
to read them that wav? I cannot read reverse 
writing, or only with the greatest difficulty, 
and not with certainty; but I suppose it 1S a 
matter of practice.” Each will no doubt weigh 
the pros and cons for himself; will balance the 
advantage of economy in writing against the 
disadvantage of difficulty 1 in reading. When it 
is necessary to write a normal hand, as in 
addressing an envelope, he can make shift to 
scrawł something that is at least legible. 

An educated adult will have already acquired 
a definite and characteristic stvle of hand- 
writing, and he will probably wish to continue 
that style when writing with his left hand. 
Unless it is signally unsuited to the left hand 
—unless it grossly violates the principles that 
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A reserve | have been laid down—he can, no doubt, wit 


patience and practice, succeed. But, unless I 
has a strong prejudice against it (to practis: 
type of writing that one “dislikes is weary an 
unprofitable work), he would be well advised i 
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start with the simplest form of lettering pos 
sible. In Fig. 12 will be founda suitable ‘alpha 
bet based almost entirely on the straight lis 
and the circle. This is recommended as ; 
beginning only. The learner should develo; 
his own style fromit. The only warning neces 


Dorothy Vy se. 


Left us, then, be up anal douno, 


Wath a heart for any fate ; 
MU achiewiung, siU pursung, 
Learn fo labour and fo wart 


tad end or cage 
Buf to act that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Fic. 13.—Schoolgir]s’ handwriting developed from print- writing. 


sary is: Do not let your writing so far depan 
from the simple essential type that its legibility 
is imperilled. As one of the many ways in 
which a personal modification may be made. 
I give in Fig. 13 an example of the handwriting 
of two oiris of twelve, both of whom began 
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int-writing four years ago. It is unnecessary a sigs order: Blackboard drawing, large black- 


tell the observant reader that they are right- | board 


inded. 

The type of writing having been decided 
on, practice is, of course, necessary. Which 
the best, the most effective, way to practise ? 
, the case of school children the practice is 
ven in the writing itself, not in exercises that 
e merely designed to give muscular control 
manipulative . skill. The days of pot-hooks 
d hangers are over. It is felt that the small 
cess of skill acquired in this way is not 
wugh to compensate for the loss of interest 
the art of writing. And, indeed, in any 
se, practice or no practice, the acquisition by 
ildren of control over the accessory muscles 

necessarily of slow growth. It has beén 
und by experiment in America, where drill 
. pen movements is much commoner than tn 
ngland, that such drill is absolutely ‘useless 
-fore adolescence sets in. It is found, in fact, 
at Nature refuses to be hustled. The older 
nildren, however, seem to benefit by this 

ll, which consists in rapidly and rhythmi- 
Jiv making strokes and curves and ovals, the 
acher setting the pace by counting or by 
sing a metronome. 

In the case of the adult, to whom drudgery 
av be full of meaning and promise, there is 
ot the same objection to short cuts as there 
; in the case of the child. The earnest 
ausician’s attitude towards the irksomeness 
f five-finger exercises is very different from 
hat of the reluctant beginner.’ 

The first thing to do is to educate the arm. 
‘he reason for this has already been given. 
f the reader will try to write with his aw kward 
and he will find it easier to do with arm move- 
‘ents than with finger movements. Large free- 
rm writing is, therefore, the best starting 
wint. A Frenchman named Albert Charleux, 
‘ho at the age of forty had his right arm 
mputated, has not only acquired complete 
ontrol of his left arm, but also had marked 
uccesSs in teaching left-handed writing to 
naimed soldiers at the Angers “Ecole Nor- 
nale.” He describes his methods in a little 
wok entitled “ Pour écrire de la main gauche.” 
{e points out the necessity of going slowly, 
ind insists on the importance of educating the 
im before proceeding to educate the hand. 
dis pupils are first put to practise on a black- 
ward preliminary’ exercises of three simple 
vpes : first, horizontal and vertical lines of 
rious sizes drawn backwards and forwards; 
econdl y, oblique lines treated in the same way ; 
hirdly, circles “drawn clockwise and anti- 
lockwise. Then comes blackboard writing—- 
large to begin with, but gradually diminishing 
n size. Finally comes w riting with a pen on 
a flat surface. His exercises therefore follow 
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writing, small blackboard w riting, 
ordinary writing on paper. This, procedure is 
quite in accordance with the teachings of 
psychology. 

4s soon as a one-armed man Starts writing at 
a desk or table he at once encounters diticulties 
unknown to the normal man. He finds that 
the paper shifts as he writes: there is no other 
hand to steady it. This inconvenience can best 
be remedied by resting a paper-weight on the 
top of the page. Then, again, there is the dith- 
cultv of maintaining a healthy posture while 
writing. The ordinary man can rest both arms 
upon the desk and thus keep his shoulders 
level; but the one-armed man always has a 
tendency to lean over towards the armless, 
unsupported side. M. Charleux, in referring 
to this difficulty, savs that it can be overcome 
by strength of will only. 

The one-armed man will, no doubt, be con- 
tent to write a plain simple hand, . a hand which 
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IG, 14.— Vertical left handed writing ( )compared with (a) right-handed 
script and with (¢) left-handed script written horizontally. 


is written with facility and can be read witHout 
difficulty. Rarely will he wish to imitate the 
achievements of the professional penman—to 
do elaborate illuminating and lettering. There 
seems, however, to be no ‘branch of penmanship 
which has not been mastered by M. Charleux. 
Ie can produce with his left hand the charac- 
teristics of the old manuscripts. And his 
method is ingenious. It can best be explained 
by reference to a diagram. He writes vertically 
down the page, as in Pi ig. 14, ¢ Right-handed 
script written in the ordinary horizontal manner 
with a broad pen is represented by a; b 
represents the same thing done with the left 
hand, and c left-handed “script written verti- 
cally. It will be seen that by keeping the 
writing vertical the pen, when held in the left 
hand, bears the same angular relation to the 
vertical script as the pen in the right hand does 
to the horizontal. M. Charleux, although he 
does not teach his pupils this style, assures us 
that it can be acquired with very little practice. 

The learner should not lose sight of the final 
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aim and purpose of such practice as he under- 
takes. He has not fully learnt how to write 


until he can. do it without thinking about it—. 


until it has become an automatic process almost 
entirely subconscious. It is necessary at first 
to attend to his posture, the wav he holds the 
pen, and, possibly, the movements of his hand 
and arm. But the sooner he is able to cease 


thinking about these things the better. In 
learning, his attention should mainly be 


‘directed to the forms of the letters and words 
as they emerge from his pen. But this again 
is merely a stage in his progress towards the 
final goal, when his mind is free to concentrate 
itself on the ideas he wishes to express while 
his pen, almost without his knowledge, obeys 
the simple impulse to write. 
The notion that all practice leads to improve- 
ment is false—and mischievously false. It is 
only successful practice that improves your 
form: unsuccessful practice viliates it. “The 
boy who, while writing in a copy-book with 
headlines, writes the first line as well as he 
can, and gets more and more careless as he 
proceeds down the page—and this progressive 
degeneracy is observ able in nine copy-book:s 
out of ten—is worse than wasting his ume. It 
is probable that the first line alone i improves his 
style; the rest corrupt it. The moral is: Don’t 
practise for long at atime. .\s soon as your 
hand is fatigued and you observe a fall’ng-off 
in vour writing cease at once. If you have a 
limited time to devote to practice, distribute it 
widely. Six periods of ten minutes each are 
much better than two periods of thirty minutes 
each. Even ten minutes is probably too long 
a period to start with. Make a strong effort 
each time to beat your former record. And 
don’t expect too quick returns for your out- 
lay of effort. It takes some time for the result 
of practice to register itself in the nervous 
system, so that after a long period of cessation 
of practice you w ill probably find that you have 
gained in skill. Hence the saying of William 
James : : “We learn to swim in the winter and 
to skate in the summer.” Distinguish between 
practice with the view of improving your style 
and practice with the view of fixing it—of mak- 
ing it automatic. The former demands concen- 
trated attention on the script; the latter, a wise 
inattention. Abundant written composition is 
much the best way to press your writing for- 
ward towards an adequate degree of automa- 
tism. . 
Avoid unnecessary troubles, such, for 
instance, as writing with a steel pen. Even 
the right-handed find such a pen scratchy and 
unsympathetic; the left-handed will find it 
still more refractory. Use a smooth-running 
gold pen; it is cheaper in the long run and 
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Once you have it keep it’ for your own u 
for it gradually accommodates itself to vo 
peculiarities of handling. If you let a ric! 
handed friend use it you will find it pressed 
little out of shape, and the process of acco 
modation has to begin over again. 

Never use more than one line as a guide 
writing. A double line will cramp your mo: 
ments and impede your progress towards cut 
plete control. : 

These brief and general precepts may sour 
a little arbitrary. They are not really so. Th 
rest on a sound basis of long-continued ohs 

vation and experiment, the work of many min 
in many lands. 


TWO REPORTS ON THE TEACHIN 
OF FRENCH. 
| IT. 


HIE reports here summarised refer to t 
teaching of French in London secon 

ary schools and were prepared respectively t 
the Board of Education and by Mr. Cloudesh 
Brereton, inspector to the London Coun 


Council fn the January issue of Tt 
SCHOOL WORLD those sections of the ty 
reports were dealt. with that concern t 


organisation of the teaching, such the stat 


ing of schools, homogeneity of classes, et: 
and the teaching of pronunciation. We no 


proceed to state ‘the views of the Inspectors ¢ 
other questions of method. 


Grammar: 


The inadequate attention now given in many scha 
to the claims of grammar well illustrates how 1! 
catchwords. of controversy are sometimes fated to ł 
so misinterpreted as seriously to damage the cau 
they were invented to serve. It was no part of t! 
creed of the leaders of reform in modern langu:: 
teaching to dispute or underrate the importance « 
grammatical accuracy. Misconception of their inte: 
tion has led many of their faithful followers to disaste 
(Bd. Educ., § 66.) 

All pupils alike should have acquired the whole acc 
dence and the elements of syntax by the beginning c 
the third vear of instruction. (Bd. Educ., § 7o.) 

On the other hand, Mr. Brereton savs: 

In the opinion of the majority of teachers, the ths. 
year should be par excellence the one devoted to th 
rounding up of the commoner forms.of the gener. 
accidence, especially of the irregular verbs, with suci 
parts of the ordinary syntax that have already bee- 
hequired. To put it earlier would unduly abridge 11: 
time devoted to the acquisition of accent and vocatu 
lary. (L.C.C., p. 13.) 


[We are inclined here to agree with the view. 
expressed in the Board of Education report. 


will save much friction between pen and paper. | The first two years form the elementary stage. 
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which the essentials of grammar should be 
quired, together with a moderately large 
uve vocabulary. It is more important at this 
ive that the grammatical knowledge should 
sound than that the vocabulary should be 
tensive. It is because the vocabulary is too 
re and often ill-selected that many first 
urses are unsatisfactory. Beginners’ books 
vuld be carefully built up and self-contained ; 
is not at all wise to “take an easy continuous 
« side by side with the book on which 
> instruction is mainly based” (Bd. Educ., 
w. Moreover, if the grammar is to be taught 
sematically, together with a well-chosen 
cabulary, it is necessary to have books 
etally constructed for this purpose. The 
emature reading of literary texts is one of the 
mnmonest causes of inaccuracy; all depends 
a sure foundation.| 


Whether the grammar should be in French is a 
iter to be left to the teacher, and a fortiori whether 
»waching should be in French should remain a 
iter of individual option. (L.C.C., p. 13.), 
lt was found, as a matter of fact, that only the 
«pionally gifted teacher was successful in the use 
a French grammar written in French. (Bd. Educ., 
39 
[No difficulty is presented by the French 
ammatical terms used in elementary teach- 
7z and there is no advantage in using the 
lish ones; indeed, to introduce them in 
ench sentences is a positive disadvantage. 
‘tor explanations of grammatical points, it 
nainly is sometimes preferable to give them 
English; but most features of grammar, at 
vrate in the early stages, can be easily dealt 
thin French. A French grammar written 
t English pupils may be used with profit, 
len they emerge from the elementary stage. 
unng the first vear they may have a written 
hier de grammaire (L.C.C., p. 12).] 
‘it. Brereton has a useful section (L.C.C., 
7) on the elimination of common errors. 
e Savs: 


The gradual formation of a “black list” in the 
nous classes of typical mistakes, according as they 
first encountered, would do much to keep down the 
"ime of common errors. Such a “black list” 
ould take the form, not of rules, but of typical ex- 
"oles, . . . Each pupil should have his own copy of 
t list written either on the back of his book or at 
eheginning of his exercise-book. Moreover, three pre- 
“ons are necessary in the formation of such tests :— 
‘The list should be formed slowly. (2) In each vear 
should not exceed some fifteen typical mistakes, 
“use while it is possible to keep ten commandments, 
5 nearly impossible to keep 100. (3) The writing 
vald be neat and legible, and the number of times 
wrung out should be fixed at a nominal figure, be- 
ius the test is not meant to be in any way punitive, 
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but merely to serve as a system of pin-pricks for de- 
veloping a linguistic conscience on certain points. 

The main reason for the compilation of such a list 
is that the sum-total of the fifteen main errors, owing 
to their high frequency, represents a very large per- 
centage of the sum-total of the whole. If, therefore, 
we can largely reduce the rate of their recurrence, we 
considerably lower the total number of errors made. , 

But, helpful as this remedy is likely to be, 
prevention is better than cure. If we want to 
prevent errors, let us say, in the order of the 
personal’ pronouns,. the best thing is to use 
them so often in the correct order that it be- 
comes a matter of instinct to do so; hence the 
importance of oral drill in elementary grammar 
(cp. Bd. Educ., § 72 A). 

Vocabulary: 

Both reports commend the compiling of 
vocabulary note-books (Bd. Educ., § 88; 
L.C.C., p. 11); the latter also mentions pic- 
ture vocabularies. Both rightly dwell on the 
need for periodic and systematic revision. The 
following warning is judicious : 

Mention should be made of two practices which effec- 
tively prevent the acquirement of an adequate vocabu- 
lary. One is to allow pupils to write the English of 
French words on the pages ef their authors to be read 
off in their context when a pupil’s turn comes and to` 
be forgotten as soon as his turn is over. The other 
practice is similar and in itself equally futile, namely, 
to allow the use, during the translation lesson, of a 
word-list which the class has been required to compile 
and produce as evidence of preparation. (Bd. Educ., 
§ go.) 

The value of diclation is recognised in both 
reports (Bd. Educ., §$ 91, 92; L.C.C., p. 12). 
In addition to the conventional form of this 
exercise which “affords a combined test of 
sureness of audition, accurate orthography, 
and knowledge of both grammar and vocabu- 
lary,’ dictation may also serve as a means of 
instruction—for instance, when there is what 
Mr. Brereton calls “syncopated dictation,” viz. 
“the excellent practice of reading over a 
longish piece of dictation, and then asking 
pupils at the second reading to write down 
only .. . the verb-forms occurring in the pas- 
sage dictated, or to direct the exercise exclu- 
sively in a similar way to some other series of 
allied phenomena.” Mr. Brereton also refers 
to the useful device of getting one of the 
pupils to write out the piece at the same time 
on a blackboard which the rest of the class 
cannot see. [It is well to choose one of the 
best pupils and to lead him to correct his mis- 
takes before the blackboard is shown to the 
class. ] 


Composition: 


While there is nothing strikingly novel in 
the suggestions for the teaching of free com- 
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position and of translation into French in the 
reports (Bd. Educ., §$ 76-86; L.C.C., pp. 16, 
17), we welcome the insistence on systematic 
teaching, on careful preparation, and on con- 
scientious and judicious correction. It is well 
said that 

Where a teacher is solely responsible for the whole 
attainment of any given group of pupils, the number 
of corrections which it is necessary for him to make 
in their written work may fairly be said to varv in- 
versely with his efficiency. (Bd. Educ., § 36.) 


Teachers here have ready at hand a sure test 
of the suecess or failure of their efforts in 
teaching composition. It is also good to have 
it stated once more that 

the written work, at least in lower and middle Forms, 


should, as a rule, be done under the eye of the teacher. 
(Bd. Educ., $84.) 


It is interesting that neither report states 
when translation into French should be begun. 
That it should not have a place in the earlier 


stages may, however, be jnferred. Some 
Fnglish sentences ‘for translation © were 


included in the lower test paper set by the 
Board of Education inspectors at each school 
to a class of pupils in the second or third term 
of their third vear of French instruction. It is 
worth recording that : 


among the girls’ schools, one in which the direct 
method in its purest form was used was at the head 
of the list with 68 per cent. as average mark, while 
a bovs’ school in which the direct method was used 
almost exclusively was second among the boys’ schools 
with an average of 58 per cent. Further, it may be 
noted that a test of precisely the same form was set 
as an experiment to a class of twenty-five: twelve-year- 
olds who had been very skilfully taught on the direct 
method for three terms only; the marks obtained 
varicd from 65 per cent. to 30 per cent., with an aver- 
age of 47 per cent. (Bd. Educ., App. iv.) 

Reading: 

The instruction is based to a much greater extent 
than was formerly the case an the French text, and 
that this is true generally is significant of the advance 
which has been made in recent years. (Bd. Educ., 
$ 93.) 

The main concern is to provide an adequate and 
progressive course of reading in class with due regard 
both to language and subject-matter. The books in 
this course should be read intensively, and, whatever 
form the lesson takes, the teacher must be satisfied 
that every pupil in the class completely understands 
the text. At the same time the importance of acquir- 
ing facility must not be overlooked, and it is obvious 
that the texts selected for rapid reading, to be read 
largely by the pupil for himself, should be within the 
ready apprehension of the class as a whole—that is to 
sav, texts well below the standard of difficulty of those 
read intensively in class. In all his reading the pupil 
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should early be accustomed to intelligent use of 
dictionary, which may well be a dictionary wri 
Wholly in French. (Bd. Educ., § 94.) 

As regards the “readers” in use, the proporuon 
books of extracts is occasionally excessive, and in sò 
schools the list of books for the four vears? course m: 
be more literarv in nature, though the numerous ch: 
texts published offer an excellent choice. . . . In à 
case some Molière, like the first two acts of the ‘* Bu 
geois Gentilhomme ” or the ‘“ Médecin malgré Lu 
might well be read in the Forms below matriculat: 
One cannot help regretting that some children 
present leave school without having ever read < 
Molière at all. (L.C.C., p. 12.) 

In schools where French is not begun before the « 
of twelve, and where the course in the language d. 
not, as a rule, extend over more than four years, th 
writers will naturally be representative of mui: 
literature. The older French classics can be stud 
to full advantage only by pupils who have enjoy 
longer preliminary training, and developed to some « 
tent the historic and literary sense. (Bd. Educ., $ 10 


[It is likely that those who take t 
“First Examination” will be of somewh 
lower average age than those who have hither 
taken London Matriculation; and it seems w! 
to confine their reading to modern authors., 

The Board of Education repart contains 
the sections (93-101) devoted to literature son 
warnings against excessive and unnecessi: 
translation, against the complete exclusion | 
all translation by teachers who have no re 
mastery of the reform method, and again 
slipshod renderings. There is also an earne 
plea for the scholarly and precise treatment i 
the texts read. Mr. Brereton has some val 
able remarks (L.C.C., pp. 14-16) on u 
importance and encouragement of private rei 
ing. He has also the following usen 
suggestions as to the retention of books b 
pupils : 


It would be well if some system could be devised | 
the maintained schools whereby the pupils became tt 
possessors at least of their grammars and dictionar: 
for purposes of future study. Children who obtain 
certain percentage of marks in the yearly examiz 
tions might be allowed to retain their books. k: | 
sad to think of their leaving school without a sire: 
book available for continuing, if thev so desire it, tù 
study of the language. The principle obtains in ca 
or two schools of allowing pupils to buv the books th» 
have used at half-price. This might be extended 
(L.C.C., p. 8.) 


Both reports contain hints on -teaching 
practice and class management (Bd. Educ. 
§ $ 102-14; L.C.C., pp. 3, 7, 19, 20). These are 
deserving of earnest consideration. Many of 
them apply to the teaching of any subject. and 
many of the suggestions are, as the Board of 
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ducation report says, of a quite elementary 
nd. : 


Rat our experience has shown us that the elementary 
ints are often those most apt to be overlooked. 
ecerally speaking, what is most needed is a fuller 
slixation that the object of the teaching is to get 


ings learned, and to get as much learned as can be, 


el and usefully learned in the available time. Re- 
arcefulness in securing the effective assimilation of 
e imparted instruction and in utilising the available 
ne to the best advantage is a quality the absence of 
hich i$ a far commoner hindrance to progress than 
w other deficiency in the teacher's equipment. (Bd. 
cuc., Š 110.) 

We regret that limitations of space do not 
ake it possible to reprint these suggestions in 
l. We must conteht ourselves with giving 
e most important in a condensed form : 


It is very wasteful to distribute the avail- 
able time mechanically among the various 
branches of the work (e.g. one period to 
grammar, one to composition, one to 
translation, etc.). - os 

Have a short exercise in sound-drill at 
the beginning of each lesson. 

Use the foreign language when uttering 
the stock classroom phrases, and use the 
French names of the letters for spelling 
French words. 

lt saves time and ensures thorough acquire- 


ment if a greater proportion of the lessons | 


than is usual are conducted with closed 
books. | 

Make use of English only if you are sure 
it is indispensable for the testing of full 
understanding or the economising of time. 

See that the pupil understands his mis- 
take and repeats the faulty sentence in its 
correct form. — >: | 

Ds not spend too’ much time on the 
individual pupil; let the brighter members 
of the class correct his mistakes. 


Various aids to teaching are indicated, such 
s attendance at lectures, etc.; the formation of 
ı French “cercle” and a magazine club; to 
‘lich may be added international correspond- 
‘are and the exchange of French and Enelish 
children during the holidays. 

The problem of the study of other foreign 
languages is touched on in both reports (Bd. 
Educ., App. v.; L.C.C., p. 21). There is sub- 
‘antial agreement on the following points, as 
‘ated in the Board of Education report : 


(1) No pupil should be allowed to begin a second 
Agua unless he is well abreast of his work in the 
Inst, 

(2) At least one year, and preferably two, should 
“apse between the beginning of the first language (i.e. 
French in all London schools but one) and the intro- 
durtion of a second. 
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(3) The time to be given to the second language 
should not be less than two and three-quarter to three 
hours per weck, and the time still given to French 
should not fall below two to two and a half hours. 

(4) No pupil should take up a second language unless 
there is a reasonable prospect that he will remain at 
school long enough to take at least a two years’ 
course in it. i 


These principles involve two corollaries : 

(a) That there should be in the great majority of 
schools a group of pupils taking only one foreign lan- 
guage, and that this group should give more attention 
to French than the rest and reccive properly organised 
instruction in French, and probably English or some 
alternative subject, during the time allotted to the 


_ second language. 


(b) In schools where the average length of school- 
dife after twelve is only three years or under, it is very 
questionable whether a second language ought to form 
part of the normal curriculum. 


The reports contain some important discus- 
sions on examinations and scholarships (Bd. 
Educ., $§ 114-18; L.C.C., pp. 22-24, 27). 
Some of these deal more particularly with 
questions specially affecting the London 
schools; others are of wider interest. It is very 
judiciously said that 


the function of a general non-competitive examination 


of the Matriculation type can only be to test the pupils’ 
possession of a reasonable minimum of acquirement ; 
it is not, and cannot be, to determine the ultimate 
aims and define the scope of the course of instruction. 
(Bd. Educ., $ 114.) 


` 

We are, however, unable here to deal 
adequately with the difficult questions raised., 
Especially in Mr. Brereton’s report are there 
considerations which call for serious thought; 
in some respects they agree with the views 
put forward by the Education Reform Council. 

The last sections of the Board of Education 
report emphasise the need for better libraries 
and other equipment. War economy mav be 
pleaded as an excuse for reducing grants, but 
it is very doubtful whether this is real economy. 


We are conscious that our summary of these 
reports does scant justice to them; but it will 
at least give some indication: of their value. 
They contain extraordinarily little padding; 
they are worth reading right through, and 


‘fortunately they are now easily accessible to 
all modern language teachers. 
them has an application limited to London 


Very little in 


schools. If the two reports were fused into 
one and a few gaps (above all, a good biblio- 


: graphy) filled in, we should have an excellent 


little manual for teachers of French; and we 
owe warm thanks to all concerned in the issue 
of these budgets of sage counsel and sober 


criticism. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION WITH 
REFERENCE TO ADVANCED 
COURSES. 

By E. Satter Davies, M.A. 

Inspector for Higher Education, Kent Education 
Committee. ss 
| Pherae in August of last year I addressed, 

on behalf of the Kent Education Com- 
mittee, a letter to the Board of Education 
containing certain criticisms of the new Regu- 
lations for Advanced Courses. This letter was 
published in the Educational Supplement of 
the Times, and until the appearance of Circular 
1,023 a few weeks ago its criticisms remained 
unanswered. | may say that my conviction that 
those criticisms were well ‘founded 
strengthened by the article on the same topic 
by Prof. Ripman in the August, 1917, issue of 
FHE SCHOOL WORLD, and subsequent thought 
and experience have only confirmed my judg- 
ment. 

While I fully appreciate the engaging frank- 
ness and conciliatory tone of the Board’s cir- 
cular, its arguments have left me unpersuaded. 
In this circular the Board invites “expert 
criticism .and suggestions from all quarters 
with a view to revision as regards both the 
scope and contents of courses suitable for 
recognition and the detailed conditions under 
which any such course can be recognised.” 
It is a pity that such an invitation did not 
accompany the first issue of the regulations, 
and that their enforcement was not delayed 
until they had been revised in accordance with 
the criticism and suggestions received. 

I do not propose to deal with what are, I 
think, serious defects in the constitution of the 
courses. These have been pointed out with 
clearness and cogency by Prof. Ripman. 
With his criticisms I am in entire agreement ; 
and, in particular, raise my voice in protest 
against the unworthy treatment accorded to our 
own language and literature. My own criti- 
-cisms will be mainly from the administrative 
point of view and with reference to the smaller 
provincial schools. . 

The most serious objection to the present 
scheme of advanced courses is that it is appli- 
cable in its entirety only to a few of the larger 
schools in the country. To these the adoption 
of the new scheme will mean little change tn 
organisation or in curriculum, though the 
additional grant will, of course, enable the 
work to be strengthened and improved. Most 
of our secondary schools are not in the happy 
position of being able to organise, under the 
new regulations, separate courses for pupils 
desiring to specialise in classics, in science 
and mathematics, and in modern studies. They 


l From an address to a meeting of the Teachers’ Guild on January sth, 
1918. 
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have perhaps, even in normal times, some ha? 
dozen advanced. pupils. The Kent Educa 
Committee, in the letter to the Board of Educ 
tion to which I have already referred, poir 
out that 


the majority of secondary schools of any size or stan 
ing already attempt—and, in its opinion, righ 
attempt—to give_in all the main divisions of the cur 
culum such instruction as will lead to a univers! 
course. The records of the schools show that, in ma 
cases, such attempts have had satisfactory resu! 
since candidates from the same school have been s 
cessfully prepared for university scholarships in twa 
three different branches of study. - 


What will be the efāect of the new regulatior 
‘upon such schools? They will have to choo 
among three possible courses. 

First, they may decide, as the Board appa 
ently desires, that, as it is impossible for the: 
to satisfy the conditions prescribed by the ne 
regulations, they must draft those of the 
pupils who require advanced instruction, atl 
age of sixteen or thereabouts, to some lars 
and more fortunate school. 

secondly, many of the small schools mav- 
and in all probability will—decide that the 
cannot afford to let slip the chance of 4 
additional grant of £400 a year, and will prc 
ceed to try to organise an advanced course i 
one or other of the three gfoups of studies. 

Thirdly, the schools may decide that, in th 
circumstances, they will do best to ignore th 
new regulations altogether, and to go on in th 
future as they have done in the past. 

As regards the first possibility, the objectio 
to such a system of transference was state 
briefly in the letter of the Kent Education Com 
mittee : 


Such transference would in practice prove exceed 
ingly difficult and would be attended by grave dis 
advantages. The school from which the pupils wer 
transferred would suffer through the loss of -its leadin; 
pupils, who naturally exercise a strong influence ove 
the tone and character of the school, while the pupii 
themselves would suffer from a change to new methcc: 
and to a new environment with which they would ne: 
have time to become familiar before proceeding to a 
place of higher education. 


The disadvantage of the system of transfer 
would be accentuated if it were applied to a 
boys’ and a girls’ school in the same neigh- 
bourhood as is suggested in Circular 1,023. 
The Board says it.is fully conscious of the 
difficulties and drawbacks incident to any such 
system of transference. In particular, it savs, 
t : alive to the most important dificuis 
of all: 


the risk that a schooł’s sense of corporate unity mav 
be enfeebled, and that its development may be arrested 
or discouraged. 
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n spite of this the circular argues that 


: nut feasible for every secondary school to provide 
wivanced course, or for a large number of schools 
-ovide more than one such course, and the principle 
vansfer, while it must be very carefully and con- 
ruelv applied, is, therefore, essential towards bring- 
the benefits of advanced courses within general 


h. 


wads that 


elective organisation of secondary education in an 
iis impossible if each school is to be treated, as an 
wed unit, free to take its own line- independently 


ill considerations except its own efficiency and 


tige, competing and not co-operating with other 


ds, 


tseems to me, that there ts a hidden fallacy in 
s argument, and that it is contained in the 
id “competing.” It is assumed that if a 
«ol does not co-operate with another school 
de transference of advanced pupils it must 
pae with it. This assumption may be 
te or less true in certain special cases. It 
ybe partially true in the case of two or more 
ondary schools which co-exist in the same 
1. It may contain a fractional element of 
hin the case of schools: in neighbouring 
‘ns, since both may draw a few pupils from 
‘same town or from the same rural parish. 
Iscertainly not true as a general proposition. 
“condary school in a provincial town, as a 
« serves a fairly definite catchment area, 
din no reasonable sense of the word can it 
“id to compete with other schools. 
The Regulations for Advanced Courses 
ih the system of transferred pupils may 
applied successfully in such special cases. 
do not think that they can be so 
pled generally. Regulations should be 
med to cover the normal cases and not to 
*t exceptions. It may be argued that the 
vanced pupils from the smaller schools can 
‘transferred to advanced-course schools. by 
“ns of boarding scholarships. This expe- 
‘nt is likely to be useful only in a limited 
see. In the first place, many parents will 
‘unwilling to send their sons and daughters 
‘boarding schools, and there can be no doubt 
at during recent years the day school has 
mensely increased in popularity and in pres- 
ke. In the second place, local education 
uthorities will, I think, be reluctant to under- 
‘Ke the expenditure which would be involved 
‘arranging a scheme of boarding allowances 
Pon any large scale, and to face the many 
ey difficult problems which would 
~ ‘1 connection with it. 
ea Statement that our’ secondary-school 
aH can be organised effectively only if the 
se co-operate with one another is, of 
y true. The assumption that the smaller 
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arrangements for their instruction. 


oe 
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schools can take their place in an organised 
scheme only by transferring to other schools 
their more advanced pupils is unwarrantable. 

I think that ‘the Board of Education has felt 
irresistibly attracted by the suggestion that an 
advanced-course secondary school should bear 
the same relation to an ordinary secondary 
school as a central elementary school bears to 
an ordinary elementary school. 

Susceptibility to the seductions of logical 
but impracticable theory is the last infirmity 
of official minds. The analogy between a 
secondary school with an advanced course and 
a central elementary school is, I believe, wholly 
misleading. Every secondary school is already 
a central school with its own place in the educa- 
tional scheme and serving a definite area, the 
size of which is determined by the facilities 
which exist within it for getting to and from 
the centre. To push the central school idea 
further than this is to leave the solid ground of 
common sense and practical experience for 
fantastic theory. 

The proper line of progress is, I submit, to 
be found, not in narrowing and specialising 
the curricula of our secondary schools, but in 
giving the schools the assistance thev require 
in order that they may develop themselves 
along their natural line of growth. It was with 
this object in view that the Kent Education 
Committee asked that the Advanced ‘Course 
Regulations might be revised 


so as to make a portion of the new grant available 
for the purpose of encouraging advanced work in 
those schools which, owing, to the small number of 
pupils who remain after the age of sixteen, find it 
difficult in present circumstances to make satisfactory 
The grant to these 
schools might be paid on a capitation basis upon all 
pupils who have passed an approved qualifying exam- 
ination and are receiving a continued course of in- 
struction under conditions which are satisfactory to the 


Board. 


The Board, in its circular, says that it 
regards two principles as essential in the recog- 
nition of any advanced course. 

First, it i 
must provide continuous, coherent, and systematic in- 
struction in a group of studies which have organic 
unity. 

To this principle no exception can be taken, 
although there is room for difference of opinion 
as to what constitutes organic unity. 

The second principle is that the course 
must be taken in common by pupils working together 
as a class, and sufficient in numbers, regard being had 
to the size and circumstances of the school, to justify 
special staff aid. ' 


This principle is more questionable. Much, 
however, depends upon its interpretation. At 
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present the Board seems to regard eight or ten 
as the minimum number of pupils which can 
be said to constitute a class, and holds that 
each vear of the course must be taught as a 
separate class. This means, I take it, that there 
must be at least sixteen or twenty pupils in the 
two years of the course! With this interpre- 
tation of the principle I am disposed to quarrel. 
{It is easier to organise a course for twenty 
pupils than for ten, and, generally speaking, 
there is greater competition, and therefore 
more stimulus, where ten pupils are working 
together than where there are only three or 
four. Nevertheless, I am convinced that the 
difficulties and drawbacks which, as the Board 
admits, are inherent in the system which it 
advocates are so serious as to outweigh the 
advantages. Some of the best and keenest 
work I have ever seen has been done, both in 
secondary and in technical schools, with groups 
of three or four advanced students. The policy 
of the Board, as it seems to me, should be 
directed towards strengthening and improving 
the advanced work in all schools which are 
already reasonably staffed and equipped, small 
schools as well as large, and without laying any 
great stress upon the present number of 
advanced pupils. 

The second possibility which I R 
was that the smaller schools mav refuse to 
transfer their advanced pupils, and endeavour 
themselves to organise an advanced course. In 
this event there will necessarily follow the 
result stated in the letter of the Kent Education 
Committee, namely : 


The establishment of a bias in the school towards 
the particular group of subjects selected. The pupils 
would naturally regard those subjects 
supreme importance, while the headmaster would be 
tempted to use his influence to persuade pupils to 
specialise in them rather than in others. The tempta- 
tion would be all the greater in cases where there was 
danger of an established advanced course failing to 
obtain renewed recognition owing to an actual or 
anticipated reduction in the number of senior pupils. 


Aloreover, 


in several cases the Board will doubtless re- 
quire as a condition of recognition the appointment 
of a new specialist teacher. Even among those schools 
which have a reasonable number of pupils desiring 
advanced instruction in the same group of subjects 
many will hesitate to make such an appointment owing 
to the impossibility of ensuring in future years the 
continuance of a supply of pupils desiring to specialise 
in those particular subjects. 


If such specialists are once appointed, it is 
inevitable that strong pressure will be put— 
consciously or unconsciously—upon older 
pupils to take up the particular branch of study 
which has been recognised. lf—in spite of all 


as being of: 


_ satisfactory. 


NS a ne 


—the supply of such pupils fails, what wiil 
the position of the specialist teachers ? 

I can think of few developments m 
undesirable than this forced and unnatural 
limitation and distortion of the curriculum 
our schools in order that a share in the or 
grant may be secured. 

Thirdly, it is probable, as I have sugges: 
that many of the smaller schools will reject b 
the alternatives I have discussed, and that ti 
will decide to ignore the new regulations, é 
to continue „their attempt to provide, as b 


they can, for the needs of their own advan 


pupils. 

We must all agree with the Board so far 
to admit that the J present arrangements are | 
Under present conditions it 
impossible for most small schools to mz 
really satisfactory arrangements for advam 
work. The reason for this is, I believe, a: 
rule, not lack of teaching or of organisi 
power, but inability, through want of funds. 
use that power to the best advantage. Ir v 
be a lamentable thing if the smaller “schools : 
to reap no benefit from the increased gra: 
which have been supplied in order to ma 
good the present inadequacy of our arran; 
ments for higher secondary instruction. T 
larger sc hools are already fairly capable 


organising satisfactory courses of advanc 
work. They are to have increased assistam 


The smaller schools even in normal times it 
the greatest diticulty in doing this. These : 
to have no help. It must be “remembered ee 
their position generally has been, not better 
hut worsened, by what is called the “Fisi 
grant,” since the new salary scales, as th 
mature, will more than absorb the increas 
grant. 

Moreover, while all secondary schools f 
boys are badly hit by the war, both bv loss 
staff and of older pupils, it is the smail 
schools which feel the pinch most acute! 
They are struggling to maintain their per 
matriculation work for the few pupils th 
remain, and need assistance more than ev 
they did. They ask for bread, and it is give 
to their more prosperous neighbours. I 
framing these regulations the Board appears | 
have acted on the principle embodied in th 
text: “To him that hath shall be given, an 
from him that hath not shall be taken away eve: 
that which he hath.” 

Finally, I suggest that the Board is showin: 
some want of discretion in the manner in wh: 


it is administering the Advanced Cour 
Regulations. It appears to be acting upon ii 


assumption that, since it finds the money for tih» 
advanced course, it is its business to define in 
the closest detail the conditions upon whi 
the grant shall be made. It is for the Boan! 
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assign the exact number of teaching and 
¿dy periods which are to be allotted to each 
bject, to decide the academic qualifications, 
id even to fix the salaries of the teachers who 
ve the instruction. In dealing with such 
atters it seems to me that the Board is in 
inver of interfering with the powers both of 
e headmaster and of. the governing body, and 
view the innovation with dislike. 

Education authorities have recently been 
waged in arranging anew and improved 
iarv scales—not before these were needed. If 
1 inspector of the Board is now to assume 
ower to say that Mr. A or Miss B is to 
velve a salary of x pounds this year, and of 
plus y pounds next year, a state of chaos 
ill be produced, and the best-laid schemes of 
e authorities will “gang agley.’’ For my own 
art I am not prepared to admit that a teacher 
n the lower or middle school should neces- 
arily receive a smaller salary than a teacher 
ho takes advanced work. I have a good deal 
i sympathy with the contention of Mulcaster 
-that the teachers of the yunior Forms require 
he greatest skill and should be paid the largest 
alaries. In any case; I submit that these are 
oblems which can be dealt with properly 
nly by the governing body of the school, and 
lo not come within the ao of the 
vard of Education. 

In the county of Kent a rumour has gone 
hroad that the advanced courses are to be 
“rectly controlled by the Board of Education, 
ind that the teachers engaged in such work will 
ease to be servants of the governing body 
tof the local authority, 
‘sponsible to the Board of Education. This 
umour is, of course, absurd, but it is signi- 
icant that it should have been raised, and that 
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the mistaken assumption that an advanced 
course is not an organic part of the school, but 
an accretion subject to different laws. 

I am very far from suggesting that there is a 
deliberate attempt on the part of the Board to 
supersede the authority of education com- 
mittees. Mr. Fisher claims that the tendency 
of the Board 
has been consistently in the direction of dispensing with 
meticulous control and devolving more responsibility on 
local education authorities and giving them greater 
freedom. 


I readily admit that this claim is fully justi- 
hed, but it seems to me that there have been 
indications of a regrettable lapse from this ideal 
of conduct. 

[f the policy of the Board of Education were 
continued on the present lines it would, I 
believe, go far to destroy what I regard as the 
most blessed feature in our English svstem of 


education, the absence of any sort of artificial 


and “xdi be directly : 


‘should, apparently, have gained considerable 


tedence. 
ion to lay down the general conditions which 
vill qualify for the “advanced course grant, 
nd to satisfy itself that the syllabuses are 
dequate, the time-table suitably arranged, and 
he teaching staff competent. These are the 

its of its control as regards not only the 


vanced course, but also all work which 
es under its purview. Why should 
se limits be overstepped in regard to 


vanced courses? And, if they are to be over- 
pped in one part of the school, how long will 
be before the same policy is followed 
roughout ? - 

In certain cases the Board has shown a 
sposition to insist that in order that recog- 
tion of an advanced course may be obtained 
e whole of the grant, £400, must be spent 
on it. Such a condition merely tends to 
courage uneconomical expenditure. Under- 
ng all such procedure, as it seems to me, is 


It is the duty of the Board of Educa- — 


uniformity imposed upon it from above. 

From an educational system of mechanical 
regularity, of which every detail is prescribed 
and controlled by Authority, good Lord, deliver 
us! 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 
R. BUTLER, the Master of Trinity, died’ 
in his eighty-hfth year on January 


ee 


igzth. His death is a great loss to all 
workers in education. He was a dis- 
tinguished member of a family of distin- 


guished scholars. From Harrow he went to 
Trinity, where he carried everything before him. 
He secured, among other prizes, that for the 
Greek ode, for Latin essav, the Camden medal, 
and the Porson Prize. Ele was senior classic in 
1855. .\ttwenty-six he succeeded Dr. Vaughan 
as headmaster of Harrow, a position his father 
held from 1805 to 1829. [lis twenty-six years’ 
rule over Harrow saw many extensions and 
developments of the famous school, and during 
that time old Harrovians raised £.130,000 for 
their alma mater. In 1886 he became Master of 
Trinity; and until the other dav “the most 
patriarchial figure in English academic life’’— 
as the Times describes him—worked in this 
capacity. One of his sons, Mr. J. R. M. Butler, 
now holds a staff appointment under the 
Director of Military Operations; another, 
Lieut. G. K. M. Butler, died on active service 
in Julv, 1916; and a third, Mr. N. M. Butler, 
who was visiting Germany in August, t914, 
is a prisoner there. 
* * + 

Lrect. H. B. RyLeY, Suffolk Regiment, was 
killed in France on December 15th last. Mr. 
Ryley was educated at St. Olave’s Grammar 
School, and Exeter College, Oxford. He then 


He at once hurried to England, and, 


r 


and loved him—and they were many 


killed on December 27th last. 
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became a master at his former school. at which universities in Parliament; by Messrs. James 


he remained until he was appointed headmaster 
of Sandwich Grammar School. Later he held 
for some vears the headmastership of Emanuel 
School, W andsworth. W hile in the States he 
heard of the death of his two sons at the front. 
having 
formerly held a captaincy in the O.T C: 
obtained a commission in the Suffolk Regi- 


ment. Mr. Ryley, while at St. Olave’s, was an 
active member of the  Assistant-masters’ 
Association, in which he made many friends; 


his was, indeed, a most attractive personality, 
and many are the men who sincerely regret 
the travedies of his life and mourn the ee 
caused by his early death. 


* * * 
LIEUT.-COLONEL HUBERT PODMORE, D.S.O., 
Northampton Regiment (attached to the 


Middlesex Regiment), was accidentally killed 
on active service on December 31st last. Mr. 
Podmore, on leaving Oxford, accepted a 
mastersiip at his old sc hool, Rugby, became an 
olħcer in the O.T.C., and obtained a commis- 
sion on the outbreak of the war. A Rugby 
colleague writes: “Nobody has ever made 
goodness more attractive, and there was a noble 
simplicity about him, a complete absence of 
egotism, which made his very strength seem 
like some form of gentleness.” 
i * * * 

Liktr. F. D. Purser, R.N. Division, was 
Mr. Purser was 
educated at Mr. Thee s, Haywards Heath, 
and at Uppingham. After leav ing Cambridge 
he held a mastership at Osborne, and in 1914 
joined the staff of Hailevbury. The head- 
master writes: “Mr. Purser was a school- 
master of the very first rank. His keen intel- 
lectual interest, his vigorous presentation of 
his subject, and his acute criticism made him 
a remarkably successful teacher of history to 
Sixth Form boys... . Those who knew him 
will 
nature singularly 


cherish the memorv of a 
strong, simple, and sincere.” 
* * * 
THe death is announced of Mr. Philip 
Wood, for thirty-five vears headmaster of 
D: irlington Grammar School. 
a governor of the Darlington Girls’ School and 
also of the Darlington Technical Col- 
lege, and had been associated with all the 
educational developments which have taken 
place—and they were manv—during his long 
residence in the town. He was president of 
the Headmasters’ Association in 1910. 
* * * 
EDUCATIONISTS were represented in the New 
Year Honours by Lord Hugh Cecil and Sir | 
Henry . Craik, both of whom represent 


_ 


| 
i 


= Director 


Campbell, chairman of the North of Scotland 
College of Agriculture, George Lunn, chair- 
man of the Newcastle Education Committee, 
and H. M. White, treasurer of Southampton 
University College; and by Profs. J. R. Dun- 
stan, Agricultural College, Wye, ‘and J. Ale 
Jones, Bangor, and Dr. W. H. Hadow, Arm- 
strong College, Newcastle. The list of addi- 
tions to the Order of the British Empire in- 
cluded Messrs. A. T. Davies, Honorary 
of the Prisoners of War Book 
Scheme, and H. E. Fass, a senior examiner 


_of the Board of Education, Prof. T. B. Wood, 


acting 


therefore, 


influence of. Mrs. 


of Cambridge, and Mr. James Young, senior 
instructor in science at the Roval “Military 
Academy. 


* * 


Miss Rrra OLDHAM, a former president ol 
the Headmistresses’ Association, who has beer 
as chairman of the Headmiustresses’ 
Committee for Inspecting girls from Secondary 
scheols for employment at the War Office 
becomes an Otheer of the Order, as does Miss 
Penrose, the principal of Somerville College 
Oxford. Miss Edith Clarke, teacher of domes 
lic subjects at the National Training Schoo 


of Cookery, becomes a Member of the “Order. 
* * * 


* 


Mrs. BRYANT, who has been headmistress o! 
the North London Collegiate School for Girls 
since 1895, is retiring at the end of the summe! 
term. Mrs. Brvant succeeded Miss Frances 
Mary Buss, with whom she had worked as 
mathematics mistress; the school has had 
only two headmistresses since it 
foundation in 1850. In a short paragraph it i 
impossible to give an idea of the extent anc 
Brvant’s educational work 


or of the esteem in which she is held in the 


Mr. Wood was- 


literary and scholastic worlds. Mrs. Brvam 
was born in Ireland and received her early 
education in Dublin; she then came to Eng: 
land, attended Bedford College, and graduatec 
with mathematical and moral science honours 
at London in 1881; three years later she was 
the first woman to take the degree of Doctor of 
Science. At the age of nineteen she marricc 
Dr. Brvant, of Ply ‘mouth, and after his death 
a year ‘later, became mathematics mistress at 
the North London Collegiate School. Such 
are a few of the facts relating to the life of a 


remarkable woman who has had a powerful 


and lasting influence on’ education, especially 
of women. A biography froma sympathetic 
hand will be of great interest and of incalcu- 
lable value. 
* 
THREE masters in the service of the Londen 
County Council have been doing good 
educational work during their internment as 


.* * 
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lian prisoners of war at Ruhleben Camp. 

. Gourvitch gave a considerable number of | 
ans in English up to July, 1915, for the 
st part as individual tuition. Since then he 
taken a class in’elementary French and the 

“lish class preparing for the London Matri- 
ation. 
ihe mathematical Pdepartment of the Camp 
vol in September, 1915, and has taken twice 
vevk a class consisting mainly of marine 
sineers. Mre A. W echsler lectured from 
e to time on various subjects, mostly 
entiic; from the beginning of 1916 he has 
en two lessons a week on-physical and in- 
runic chemistry: The Education Committee 
s agreed that the work of these gentlemen at 
> Ruhleben Camp will be noted for future 
erence. š 


* å *# * 


wltenham Grammar School, and now 
asier at Manchester Grammar School, has 
en appointed headmaster of Barnstaple 
rammar School in succession to Mr. H. G. 
bel. Mr. Jones was educated at Christ’s 
lege, Brecon, and Christ’s College, Cam- 
idee, and is the author of several valuable 
{t-books of school mathematics. 
* * * : 

THe Rev. R. W. Clarke, headmaster of 
arket Bosworth Grammar School for the past 
ree vears, is to succeed Mr. H. S. Cooper as 
admaster of Lichfield Grammar School. Mr. 
“per has held the office with distinction for 
me twenty-five years. Mr. Clarke 
aduate of Oxford, was formerly Sixth ara 
ater at Queen Mary’ s School, Walsall, 
aster at King Edward’s High ‘School, Bir- 
ngham, and "second master and housemaster 
King Edward VI. School, Stratford-on- 


von, 
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Tue Lord Mayor of Newcastle recently pre- 
pied a cheque for £450 to Father Mann, who 
‘aving the headmastership of St. Cuthbert’s 
mmar School,- Newcastle, to become rector 
Bede College, Rome. Dr. Mann went to 
‘castle in 1886 from Ushaw College, and in 
succeeded to the headmastership of St. 
thbert’s. Since then he has made a great 
tribution to the educational position of the 


* 
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OUTHPORT is facing its educational prob- 
Sin an eminently ” practical way; it has 
inted proved educationists as “chairman 
vice-chairman of the Education Com- 
ee, and it has now appointed as Director of 
ucation Mr. William Allanach. Mr. 
nach is a man of wide experience in 
cation; he has been engaged in elementary 


* 


Mr. George Walker joined the staff | 


\Ir. SYDNEY JONES, formerly headmaster of | Mr. 


| schools, 


t 


sooie secondary schools, technical schools, 
‘and the Shetheld University. At the University 
| he taught students from the Shetheld Training 
' College for Teachers. He holds a science degree 
of both Sheflield and London Universities and 
lis the author of “Elementary Experimental 
Magnetism and Electricity.” Since 1907 he has 
‘been at Soutlrport, where he has organised the 
evening continuation classes. 
* * * 

Mr. A.C. BADCOE has been appointed assis- 
tant-secretary to the Norfolk Education 
Committee, in succession to Dr. A. E. Ikin. 
| Mr. Badcoe was headmaster of the Bridport 
| Secondary School and Pupil Teachers’ Centre, 
| 1905-0; he has since been assistant-secretary 
i to the Dorset Education Committee. 

* * * 


A. HIBBETT, 
has been 


‘formerly inspector of 
appointed secretary to the 
Education Committee of the Walsall Town 
Council. Mr. IV A. Picken, headmaster of 
Palfrey School, has been appointed inspector 


of schools. 


* %* * 


Tiir meetings of the 1.A.H.AL. were perhaps 
not quite so well attended as those of last vear. , 
Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke, the incoming presi- 


dent, in his presidential address, showed the 
' high ideals that he keeps before himself, his 
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school, and his -colleagues in the association, 
Sir John McClure once again proved that a 
headmaster may retain his keen’ sense of 
humour, and that matters educational fain, 
rather than lose, by a lighter touch than “that 
with which they are usually handled. The 
conference habit, once acquired, is apparently 
not easily broken. At the meetings of the head- 
masters were to be seen men formerly promi- 
nent in the- Association of .\ssistant-masters ; 
some were in charge of resolutions and others 
are officers of branches. .\mong them were 


Messrs. Coxhead, Greene, C holmeley , and 
Charles, formerly chairmen of the larger 
association, Messrs. Rouse and Jemmett, 


secretaries, and Messrs. 
Norwood, and Hensman. 
% * 


Sharples, Dazeley, 


* 


AT the annual general meeting of the 
Assistant-masters’ Association it was a great 
pleasure to hear the retiring chairman acknow- 
ledge that he was in better health at the end 
than at the beginning of his year of office. 
Strenuous work ev idently agrees with him, 
fortunately for his association. The associa- 
tion is to be congratulated in havi ine Mr. G. D., 
Dunkerley, of Watford Grammar School, a 
former chairman of the assoc lation, for its new 
honorary secretary. Mr. Dunkerley has 
already ‘done yeoman service for the associa- 
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tion and might reasonably have sought a 
sphere of less arduous labour than its secretary- 
ship. He is a member of the Departmental 
Committee on Scales of Salaries at the present 
time. 

* * % 

AT the many meetings early in January there 
was much talk of Alec W augh's “Loom of 
Youth.” Quite a popular pastime was the search 
for the originals of his characters; there was 
even a certain amount of unanimity as to an 
ardent reformer who shares many character- 
istics with Ferrers. 


* * 
Mr. W. B. STEER, a past president of the 
N.U.T., has been chosen by the union as one 


of their six candidates at the next general elec- 
tion. [e will stand as a Labour man, and a 
constituency will. be found for him in consulta- 
tion with the heads of the Labour movement. 
ONLOOKER. 


` 
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RECENT RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
BY ASSOCIATIONS OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL, TEACHERS. 


ASSOCIATION OF HEADMASTERS. 


(1) That this association desires to express its regret 
at the withdrawal of the Education Bill of 1917, and 
to urge the Government to secure the passage into 
law at the earliest possible date of the Bill now pro- 
mised in substitution for that measure. 

(2) A resolution welcoming the appointment of the 
Departmental Committee on Scales of Salaries, and 
declaring the opinion that an essential requirement for 
educational progress is the adoption of adequate scales 
of salaries for both head- and assistant-masters. 

(3) G) That admission to a university should be 
granted to all who show (a) evidence of general educa- 
tion, and (b) evidence of abilitv to pursue a particular 
course of study at the universitv. 

(ii) That as evidence of general education the univer- 
sity should accept a certificate awarded on the results 
of a “first examination” of the type described in 
Circular 839 of the Board of Education. 

(iii) That as evidence of ability to pursue a par 
ticular course of study the university skould accept 
either (a) ‘“pass with credit”? in the appropriate 
subjects in the “first examination,” or (b) satisfactory 
proof that the requisite standard has been attained in 
some part of a “second examination” of the type 
described in Circular 849. 

(iv) That professional bodies should be urged to 
accept as the equivalent of their own preliminary 
examination a certificate awarded on the result of a 
“first examination” of the type described in Circu- 
lar $49. 

(4) All secondary-school units, whether O.T.C. or 
cadet corps, should be brought into a single organisa- 
tion under the War Office; and the association protests 
against any attempt to induce secondarv-school cadet 
corps to become affliated to the Volunteer Force. 
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(5) Resolutions were passed reaffirming general a 
proval of the proposals outlined in the report of u 
Departmental Committee on Pensions, and hopi: 
that measures would be taken to bring the sugves: 
scheme into force at an early date; pressing upon ! 
Board of Education the necessity in the superannu 
tion scheme of making some adequate allowance 
case of breakdown at an early stage in a teacher 
career, and also of making special provision for the 
teachers who may have had long periods of service 
secondary schools before the scheme comes into forc 
and expressing the opinion that pensionable seri 
should be past service given in any school which 
now in receipt of grant, or recognised as efficient | 
the Board of Education. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 

(1) That this association, having in mind the ul 
mate welfare of the nation, expresses its general a 
proval of the Education Bill, and therefore regrets t 
delay of its consideration by Parliament. 

(2) That in order to attract into the teaching pr 
fession a sufficient supply of men and women of t 
right type, it is of fundamental importance that 
national minimum salary scale should be compuisc¢ 
in all secondary schools receiving State aid. 

(3) That the representation upon the Seconda 
School Examinations Council accorded to teache 
engaged in secondary schools is quite inadequate. 

(4) That this association protests against the acti 
of certain local education authorities and of governi 
bodies in proposing to divert part of the supplement: 
secondary-school grants from educational purposes 
the relief of the rates. 


(5) That this association (i) reaffirms its gene 
approval of the recommendations contained in t 


report of the Departmental Committee on Superanr: 
tion of Teachers; (ii) hopes that steps will be tax 
to bring the suggested pension scheme into operat: 
at an early date; (iii) desires to press upon the Bes 
of Education the necessity for:—{a) Increase in t 
proposed breakdown allowances, particularly in ca: 
of breakdown at an early stage in the teacher's cares 
(b) special provision for augmenting the proposed p+ 
sions of existing teachers, who have had long sen: 
in secondary schools, prior to the inauguration of t 
scheme; (iv) is of opinion that past service in a 
school which is now in receipt of grant, or recognis 
by the Board of Education, should be regarded 
pensionable service. ` 


ASSOCIATION OF HEADMISTRESSES. 

That this meeting of the Association of He>- 
mistresses, held in connection with the Conference 
Educational Associations, January 4th, 1918, stron. 
urges on the Government the great national imp: 
ance of proceeding at the earliest possible date w: 
Mr. Fisher’s promised Education Bill. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES. 

(1) That the A.A.M. considers that assistant- 
tresses should be able to retire at the age of fiftvi 
and that the insurance policy should be available 
that age. 

(2) That this meeting is of the opinion that equ 
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ork demands equal pay and that there should be no 
ferentiation in the pay of men and women on the 
vund of sex. 

13) Scheme of Salaries for Assistant-mistresses.— 
| Minimum initial salary of mistress with uni- 
csitv degree, or its equivalent, and training (without 
perience), £150; (ii) minimum initial salary of mis- 
ess with honours certificate of the Cambridge Higher 
xal, or any other equivalent certificate, and training 
‘ithout experience), £120 (in all cases a higher initial 
iry should be given if the mistress has had experi- 
ie}: (iii) the rate of augmentation should be 410 
T annum, up to a minimum of £180 for non- 
aduates, £250 for graduates. In all cases of entirely 
Usfactory service, salaries should continue to rise, 
a minimum of £220 for non-graduates and of £300 
r graduates. The salaries of assistant-mistresses 
cupving positions of special responsibility should be 
1a still higher scale. Teachers of special subjects, 
g art, physical training, domestic economy, should 
-on scale (i) or scale (ii), according to their qualifica- 
mn 


f 
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SOME TOPICS AT THE JANUARY 
CONFERENCES. 
DANGERS TO EDUCATION. 

Oxs New Year's Dav the President of the Board of 
Jucation gave an address to a conference arranged 
‘the Teachers’ Christian Union. He referred td 
vo dangers to education, indifference and the natural 
sire of eager spirits to exploit education for specific 
‘ds. There is not a retired colonel at Bath or Chel- 
sham who has not framed his vision of the kind of 
tzen who should be supplied by the public elementary 
+ools to the Empire upon whose shore the sun never 
t A smart, strapping voung fellow, quick to the 
lute, with a sound knowledge of Navy League litera- 
te, and able to place the British Colonies on the 
ap! Other ideals, other counsels. “We must,” 
‘| My. Fisher, “rid ourselves of the fallacy of the 
ricular end if we are to do anv good in education. 
do not deny that it is possible to put a stamp upon a 
‘ration by the powerful impress of an educational 
“chine, incessantly ascending on the same point and 
ith the same momentum. The Germans appear to 
sve done something of the kind. Their education is, 
seed, not what it is portrayed to be by lusty orators 
ithe House of Peers and the House of Laymen. It 
: not undenominational or irreligious, but very much 
x reverse. Nor is it conspicuously materialistic, see- 
ig that it assigns a larger place to the study of class- 
al antiquity than is accorded in England. But it is 
tical, and governed by a theory of statecraft, served 
yan army of State teachers, and dominated by the 
vershadowing and universal obligation of military 
ervice. Such a svstem of education, framed in the 
partan mould, with a constant view to the stern ex- 
rmities of war, is capable of producing great feats 
ff social coherence in times of patriotic stress. We 
nust not underrate its virtues because it does not con- 
ert a savage into a saint, for it is those virtues which 
hake Germany so formidable and tenacious an oppo- 
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nent. But the German system is open to one grave ob- 
jection. It is blighting to the spirit of English liberty, 
and for this reason we mav safely predict that slips 
from the German tree will never flourish on English 
soil. In our English view it is not the business of a 
public system of education to manufacture opinions. 
We are content to leave that branch of the trunk to 
the German Emperor and to the Central Labour Col- 
lege. What we can and should do is to give to young 
people some impression of the wealth and splendour 
of the spiritual inheritance which belongs to them as 
members of our nation, to train them to acquire know- 
ledge, to weigh evidence, to think for themselves justly, 
temperately, and wisely, and to keep their faculties of 
self-criticism alive.” i 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S IDEAL. 


In his presidential address to the Association of 
Headmasters, Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke said it is not 
likely, or even desirable, that education will ever 
assume the guise of an exact science. Authoritative 
experiment is impossible in the sense known to the 
man of science. “The same experiment cannot be tried 
twice on the same group, since the individuals have 
In the main, education is an 
art and proceeds by experience, by’common sense, by 
fortunate conjecture, by the love of beauty and good- 
ness, by sympathetic insight, by the fascination of 
creative work, by the sense of its transcendent issues-- 
all conditioned in their working by the special circum- 
stances of the school and by the personal aptitudes and 
correspondences of teachers and taught. However 
unpromising the capacity of the pupil may seem, the 
teacher must be no perfunctory artisan working in the 
mercenary spirit of the hireling, but an artist fired by 
reverence for his material, jovfully conscious of ihe- 
dignity of his trust, lavishly spending himself for the 
sake of the children, and following them as best he 
can with an unforgetful interest in their after-Hfe. So 
shall he be blessed in his work and find increasing 
rewards às the swift vears go byv. Already we are 
beginning to hear the suggestion that continuation 
schools and secondary schools must seek to justify 
themselves by giving a vocational training. To this 
we may reply that our duty is so to equip our pupils 
that they may bring intelligent and alert minds to their 
work, whatever it may be. To this end we shall have 
due regard ta the importance of making our teaching 
serve to interpret the outside world, but we shall not 
betrav our trust by pretending to train experts in busi- 
ness or industry. The time of vouth is marked by 
strong emotions and a passionate desire to know the 
reason of things. Hence it is, above all others, the 
period of life when right impressions can be formed 
and just relations established. This twofold process 
demands that we shall not exclude either literature 
of science. In one we have the story of the created 
universe; in the other the record of the thoughts of 
men. Both are essential to a just conception of life. 
The world of things -vast and wonderful as it is—has 
no meaning for us until the thought of man has shone 
upon it. And in their turn these thoughts become 
themselves a part of the phenomena of the world, pre- 
served in literature or history, not to be excluded or 


g / 
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disparaged, since they, too, are constantly operating 
as forces in the lives of men. Our plea is that educa- 
tion shall have an acknowledged unity of purpose; 
that it shalt be directed towards the building up of 
knowledge, not ‘as a mere possession or as an aid 
to material wealth, but as a means of interpreting 
life and of learning how the best life may be lived. 
In other words, education is the framing of ever closer 


links 
“ Betwixt us and the crowning race 
Of those that, eve to eve, sh: all look 
On knowledge.” 


THe Stppry oF TEACHERS. 


Mr. H..P. Lunn, the retiring chairman, in his 

address to the Assistant-masters’ Association, empha- 
sised the fact that our greatest national need is now 
more than ever an c¢fiicient svstem of education. We 
have seen-the production of many schemes of reform; 
we are on the eve of a great forward move towards 
better organisation and higher efficiency in our national 
education. But we are far from a solution of the most 
pressing of all our difficulties, the training and the 
supply of teachers. The cardinal factor governing the 
‘efficiency of any educational system is the teacher. 
The necessity for improving the status of the teacher, 
so long urgent, is now the most essential need; to 
give to the profession that status which it should enjoy, 
conditions of service must be such as to make it worth 
while for a man deliberately to choose teaching as his 
profession in face of the competition arising from other 
callings. A sine qua non to entrance to the profession 
should be qualification for the Teachers’ Register, 
enrolment on which will soon necessitate a course of 
professional training. Our policy gs to training is 
definite. We believe that the intending teacher should 
first live the ordinary life common to university 
students and take his degree, and afterwards 
undertake a course of specific training for his 
profession. Hitherto the State has not provided grants 
for training to the intending secondary-school teacher 
the training grant for clementary-school 
teachers. Personally, I hope that no such grants will 
be provided. 1 suggest that the remuneration to which 
a man can look forward should be such as to make 
it worth his while to fit himself for the profession with- 
out any grant-from either the State or the local autho- 
ritv. I feel that the profession would lose in dignity 
and prestige by the adoption of a system of grants 
such as I have mentioned. 


similar to 


ADVANCED COURSES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


~ Ix Circular 1023 the Board of Education has set out 
the principles on which the provisions for advanced 
courses under the regulations for secondary schools 
have been framed, together with a statement of the 
progress already made, and notes on certain doubts 
or difficulties which have arisen. The Circular is here 
summarised :— 

Up to the middle of November last between 270 and 
280 applications for recognition of advanced courses 
had been received. Of these the greater number came 
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from schools in large urban centres. The geograp 
ica] distribution of the applving schools is uneven, ar 
there are large areas from which no applications ha: 
been received. About half the applications were . 
respect of courses in science and mathematics; of t 
remaining half, those for courses in classics were hi: 
more than one-third of those for courses in mode: 
studies. 

Up to the same date, sixtv-three courses in seim 
thirteen in classics, and nineteen in modern. stucs 
have been recognised. Nearly fifty were still undete 
mined. In the remainder (about 130) recognition w 
withheld, because the syllabus of instruction su 
mitted was unsatisfactory, or because it was not shus 
that it could be satisfactorily cartied out, or becau-e 
reasonable number of pupils qualified to enter cn 1 
course was rot forthcoming. The proportion of refusa 
was by far the largest among modern studies cours: 
This is due partly to the fact that this tvoe of cour: 
is more of a new departure than the other two, b: 
more largely to failure on the part of school authori:s 
to grasp fully either the meaning of advanced work, í 
the principle of coherence, in such a course. 

The Board regards two general principles 
tial. These are that an advanced course (1) must pr. 
vide continuous, coherent, and systematic instructie 
in a group of studies which have organic unity, an 
(2) must be taken in common by pupils working u 
gether as a class, and sufficient in numbers, 
being had to the size and circumstances of the schoe 
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regar 


to justify special State aid. In other words, the reg: 
lations are not meant to encourage either “fano 


courses in an arbitrarily selected collection of disparat 
subjects, or courses, however good in themselves, fo 
lowed by one or two individual pupils only. | Furthe: 
not only should the bulk of the school time of the pupil 
concerned be assigned to the group of subjects taken a 
the advanced course, but the substantial nucleus c 
instruction given in that group should be the same fe 
all the pupils following the course. | 

Representations have been made to the Board iña 
in the groups as defined no sufficient recognition i 
given to such important subjects as English Janguaz 
and literature, geography, art, civics and economics 
commerce, and domestic subjects. These represent: 
tions are being carefully considered. But for the pre 
sent what is most needed is concentration. Any sub 
stantial multiplication or subdivision of the three Lepa 
of course now recognised would be attended by serious 
risk. Of these other subjects some, such as 
graphy, may be, and should be, provided for within 
or in connection with one or other of the thre 
recognised groups, while others, so far as specialisid 
Or intensive study is concerned, are outside the 
proper scope of secondarv-school work. Further, ces- 
siderable latitude is allowed in science and in moders 
studies courses as regards the choice of constituer! 
subjects, and the relative importance given to each: 
and the syllabuses of courses already recognised shov 
arge variations. 

In the preparation of syllabuses for proposed courses, 
especially in modern studies, proposals have been su- 
mitted which have had to be rejected or referred bark 
for substantial amendment .on the ground that the: 
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not embody the principle of coherently grouped 
ves. A very common fault is the absence of any 
vmpt at correlation of history with the period of 
»irn literature chosen for special study. It -is not 
quired that all the subjects in the group should be 
mid up to the same standard. Predominance may 
given to history, or to two languages, or to history 
d one language, so long as organic connection 
wwen history and literature, as well as strict lin- 
istic study, is secured. One language must be car- 
dto the standard at which it can become the basis 
‘history and literature; in the other, a lower standard 
proficiency may be accepted. From the study of 
tory that of geography is, of course, inseparable. 
‘s-cial importance is assigned in the regulations to 
nnuance of work in English by pupils following an 
vanced course. Proficiency in English is essential 
ke as the basis and as the instrument of all ad- 
need studies, and of their effective use in later life. 
reu.te attention should therefore be paid to it in 
rection not merely with a modern studies course, 
tsho with an advanced course of any type. While 
“share of school time directly given to it will be 
ued, much valuable work may be done out of school 
urs by systematic and exact reading, properly 
ected, supervised, and tested. 

Sime schools can organise two, or even three, ad- 
ned courses; but in many others the effective 
cusation of more than one will not be practicable. 
¥ establishment of such a single course will tend 
give a particular impress to the scope of the whole 
hol work. But it need not, and should not, follow 
it the range of the curriculum will be unduly re- 


wed or that premature specialisation will be en- 


urged, : 
While the education of girls should be in no way 
trior to that of boys, the educational requirements of 
vs and girls, like their capacities, are not identical. 
i’ schools, though their curricula are Jargely 
érhaps too largely) modelled on those of boys’ 
ols, have characteristic features which call for 
eal treatment. Such subjects, for instance, as art 
xi housecraft 
‘properly taken as subsidiary subjects. This is a 
iter to which the Board is giving careful attention. 
lt is not the intention of the Board that any part of 
€ advanced course grant shall be devoted to remis- 
0 of fees or provision of maintenance allowances. 
ne grant is meant to secure the efficient stathng, 
pment, and conduct of the advanced course itself, 
ni effective preparation for it throughout the school. 
t first and most important object is the adequate 
Muneration of the teachers concerned. 
The Board is fully conscious of the difficulties and 
“vbacks incident to a system of transferring pupils 
‘this period of school life from one school to another. 
"e may include, besides the minor consideration 
-s of grant in respect of the transferred pupils, 
“al from the school of specially proficient pupils 
ie the school’s own product and exert a good 
hia 2 t, and, most important of all, the risk 
scbled es sense of corporate unity mav be oie 
» that its development may be arrested or dis- 


may, where conditions are suitable, 
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couraged, and that it mav find difficulty in creating 
within itself the nucleus of an advanced course. But 
the Board is glad to note instances in which a head- 
master, taking a large and generous view of the posi- 
tion of his school in a wider system, has expressed 
the desire to transfer his own best pupils to a school 
where their needs can be more effectively met. The 
effective organisation of secondary education in an 
area is impossible if each school is treated as an 
isolated unit, free to take its own line independently 
of all considerations except its own efficiency and pres- 
tige, competing and not co-operating with other 
schools. 

No minimum number of pupils has been prescribed 
as the “reasonable number” reauired; the number 
must be reasonable having regard to the circum- 
stances of each case, and there must be the prospect 
of a steady and céntinuous supply of qualified pupils. 
Where there are few or no pupils ready to take the 
second vear of the course forthwith, there must be 
sufficient assurance that those entering on the firs: 
year will proceed to complete their course in the secon: 
year. The grant is made for maintenance of a course 
actually taken by a number of pupils amounting sub- 
stantially to a class; it is not given merely in order 
to enable a school to work up towards the creation of 
such a class at some future date. 

The Board recognises that the organisation of ad- 
vanced courses has been attended by special difficulties, 
both from the depletion alike among teachers and 
among older pupils due to the war, and from the short- 
ness of the time between the issue of the regulations 
and the commencement of the current school vear. 
The Board is convinced, however, that it was right 
to proceed in the matter, even though experimentally, 
at once. A Jarge number of advanced courses are 
already recognised and in full working; and the prac- 
tical experience now being gained will be of the 
greatest service in the future. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


Mr. FISHER introduced his new Education Bill in the 
House of Gommons on January 14th under the ten 
minutes’ rule. So far as its educational provisions are 
concerned, it does not differ from the Bill of August 
last, but the new Bill introduces modifications of the 
administrative clauses to meet criticisms raised by edu- 
cation authorities. It is confidently hoped that the 


_ changes which have been introduced have rendered the 


Bill non-contentious, and that it may prove possible 
now to secure its passage into law early next session. 

In his speech Mr. Fisher said the new Bill is substan- 
tially identical with the former. It imposes upon the 
councils of counties and county boroughs the dutv of 
providing for all forms of education. It abolishes 
exemptions from school attendance between five and 
fourteen years of age. It provides for further restric- 
tions upon the industrial employment of children dur- 
ing the elementary-school age, and for the gradual 
introduction of a system of compulsory dav continua- 
tion classes for adolescents. In the new, as in the old, 


Bill local education authorities are empowered to. 
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give assistance to nursery schools, and in other wavs 
to help the phvsical and social welfare of the children 
committed to their charge. Indeed, attention to 
physical welfare is a special and distinctive note of 
both Bills. 

On the other hand, certain of the administrative 
clauses have either been omitted or amended. A new 
clause has been introduced in place of Clause 4, which 
provided the machinery and procedure for the approval 
or disapproval of schemes. Clause 5, which provided 
for provincial associations, has been omitted, and in 
Clause 6 provisions which will facilitate the federation 
of local education authorities for certain purposes, 
which was the governing principle of Clause 5, have 
been embodied. Clause 29, which provided the proce- 
dure for the transfer of the powers of non-county 
boroughs or urban districts to the county councils, has 
been omitted. A new revised clause has been substi- 
tuted for Clause 36, which dealt with public inquiries. 
Clause 38, which dealt with the reference to the Board 
of Education of certain educational questions, has been 
omitted, For Clause 40 a clause dealing with grants, 
and providing more specifically for a deficiency grant 
in aid of education in those cases where the substantive 
grant does not amount to 50 per cent. of the approved 
expenditure of elementary or higher education, as the 
case mav be, has been substituted. Words have been 
inserted in different places in the Bill to meet appre- 
hensions of religious bodies who feared that one of the 
efteets of the Bill might be to prejudice the position of 
the voluntary schools and the religious education in 
those schools, and some alterations have been intro- 
duced in the clauses dealing with the attendance at con- 
tinuation classes and at nursery schools, and also in 
the clause dealing with the abolition of fees. 

It is desirable that when the consideration of the 
new Bill comes up again next session, said Mr. Fisher, 
the House should have before it the Bill in its 
amended rather than in its original form, 

The Bill was read a first time. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


ADDRESSING the- ‘Training Colleges Association on 
January &th, Mr. Fisher said the test of success with 
which the training college fulfilled its high mission 
may be exactly measured by the stock of intellectual 
modesty possessed by the young men and = young 
women it turns out. If the products of the training 
college are conceit and vanity, then, no matter what 
can be set on the other side of the account, the college 
fails. The student who leaves ought tobe in a mood 
in which he desires to continue his course as a learner. 
The great secret of a good teacher is possession of a 
lively interest in two things—in the subject taught and 
in the pupil being taught; but it is impossible to main- 
tain a lively interest in the subject unless you are pre- 
pared to pursue the subject, and voung people who 
think that because they have obtained their certificates 
they are entitled to close the book as having no more 
interest for them will never make real teachers. Later 
the President of the Board of Education said he hopes 
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training colleges will feel that they are organi 
related to every part of the educational system, and 
they will not follow an isolated existence, as peri 
they have in the past, and have suffered for it. 
hopes that training-college teachers will mix freely 5 
the social and intellectual life common to the el 
tional world, and that thev will be regarded as in- 
ments of a great national purpose for which no sart 
can be too great. 


THE Science Museum, South Kensington, wis 
opened to the public on and from January Ist. | 
museum has been closed to the public for nearly 
years; it has, however, been open without interruy 
for students. As compared with r914 Conditions, 
extent and the hours of opening for 1915 are su 
what reduced, but the greater part of the museum 
be open free on every weekday from Io a.m. to 5 p. 
and on Sundays from 2.30 p.m. to 5 pm. The co 
tions contain many unique objects of great interes: 
representing discoveries, inventions, and applicr 
that have been of first-rate importance in the advor 
ment of science and of industry. 


THE Modern Language Association held its ann 
meeting at University College, London, on Janu 
uith and 12th. The president of the year was M. F 
Cambon, the doven of the Ambassadors at the (u 
of St. James's. His presideatial address was pu 
tuated with applause. An unofficial ambassador 
France, M. Henry Davray, gave an Uluminating 
dress on ‘Les Relations Anglo-Frangaises,” in wh 
he showed the many misconceptions that had kept 
two nations apart in the past, and how these wer: 
be avoided in the future. The most important reso 
tion before the mecting was that of Dr. Hargresv+ 
“That all permanent masters of modern languages 
secondary schools should be of British birth.” Aie 
long discussion, marked by no bitterness, the previ 
question was moved by Mr. Cloudesley Brereton u 
carried, and consequently the proposal came to nung 
Dr. Prior read a paper on the amount of philology 
modern language teacher needs in his teaching, a 
Mr. D. Jones illustrated with interesting slides a va 
able lecture on phonetics. 


AT the annual meeting of the Association of Din 
tors and Secretaries for Education the following re 
lution was passed unanimously :—" That this assod 
tion reaffirms its support of the educational principl 
embodied in the Education Bill (1917), viz. :—(i} T 
abolition of half-time; (ii) the raising of school 
to fourteen; (iii) the establishment of day continu.: 
classes; (iv) the preparation of schemes by local ei: 
tion authorities; (v) the regulation of child empl 
ment; (vi) the grouping and closure of schools: { 
the promotion of social and physical training and 
fare; (viii) research; (ix) the inspection of priv 
schools; and is of opinion that in the national inte 
they should be passed into law at the earliest poss 
moment.” 


THE January Conference of Educational Associat: 
adopted the following resolution :—'* That these me 
ings held in connection with the Conference of Ele 
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al Associations, January 2nd-r12th, 1918, strongly 
yon the Government the ‘great’ national importance 
proceeding at the earliest possible date with Mr. 
rs Education Bill.” 
HE annual meetings of the Geographical Associa- 
were held on January 5th and 7th. At the pre- 
nurv business meeting special executive officers 
e appointed to take charge of such important work 
vaibttions, regional surveys, examinations and 
huses, text-books and maps. A lecture on “The 
ts of Britain, Past and Future,” was delivered bv 
Henry Wilson. Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, of 
vsiwvth University College, read a paper on 
ap Study in Geography and Military Education,” 
‘hich he introduced a few of the very large number 
plies he had received from secondary-school pupils 
had been asked why thev did not draw maps in 
maon of examination questions. At the meet- 
vən the second day papers were read by Miss 
ll and Messrs. L. Brooks and W. H. Barker on 
ography in Advanced Courses.” Miss Odell and 
Barker dealt with the kind of geographical work 
th could be taken in the new courses, whilst Mr. 
oks dwelt upon the inadequate position given to 
raphy in school work. The discussion on the 
ec. was of particular importance, becatise imme- 
y-after the meeting the two principal officers of 
Beard of Education met the council of the asso- 
un for a frank discussion. The following resolu- 
was adopted by the association.:—‘* The Geo- 
hical Association believes that (a) geography is for 
“oS reasons an essential constituent in each- of. 
‘ree groups selected by the Board of Education 
«vanced courses, but (b) regrets the fixing of 
H Sroups, because this limits possibilities of 
iment which could be most valuable at the pre- 
otage in the development of the educational sys- 
Geography is in an intense degree the study of 
Tence, and therefore is uniquely concerned in 
dining direct observational work with more ab- 
“ work in the humanities. 
tiation believes that geography has a very strong 
m io be made the pivot of a group pf advanced 
lies Which would have for its main aim the training 
gens.” Sir W..M. Ramsay, the new president, 
page his presidential address, taking for his sub- 
> The Great Goddess Mother Earth.” This meet- 
was a joint session with the Classical Association. 
kW feature of this vear’s meetings was an exhibi- 
m charge of Mr. L. Brooks illustrating various 
oe in geographical teaching and regional 
| MEETING of the Secondary Schools’ Association, 
“led over by Sir Philip Magnus, Bart., was held 
on Hall on January 18th to consider some of 
eis of the new grants to secondary schools, and 
nes ee effects upon the denominational 
ipa as ely which are excluded from ne 
cee ne they fail to comply with the Board S 
s to the composition of governing bodies 
the selection of teachers, are, it was pointed out, 


ced | 7 atch 
~~ n a relatively worse position than ever by the 
¥ Srants, ; 
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the schools concerned ought to unite on a policy and 
take joint action. The committee had suggested that 
the regulation as to free places for elementary-school 
children should be frankly accepted, but the meeting 
as a whole felt unable to go further than to take steps 
to ascertain how many schools were prepared to accept 
this regulation. Some difference of opinion was also 
expressed as to the position of the private schools. 
No speaker referred to the obvious inconsistency be- 
tween the treatment (by Parliament) of denominational 
elementary schools and the treatment (by the Board) 
of denominational secondary schools. It may be sug- 
gested, also, that nothing is gained in these days by 
referring, as one of the speakers did, to undenomina- 
tional schools as “secular,” or as giving religious in- 
struction of a "colourless ” description. The true line 
of advocacy is to distinguish impartially between 
general and specific religious instruction, and to claim 
equal treatment for both. Nor is it fair to say, as 
the Dean of Worcester said, that a school is fined 
because the teachers belong to a religious bodv. It is 
because the teachers must belong to that body, and to 
no other, that the school, under present regulations, 
is placed under a disability as regards State grants. 
The meeting was not so well attended as one would 
have expected, considering the importance of the sub- 
ject. 


WE extend a hearty welcome to our new contem- 
porary, L'Ecole et la Vie, the first number of which 
appeared on September 15th last. It is a’ weekly 
journal devoted especially to the interests of teachers in 
French elementary schools. There are.two sections : 
(a) a journal of direct practical value to the teachers, 
and (b) a “libre tribune d'éducation nationale,” which 
appeals to the layman who is interested in education. 
An inspection of the issues that have appeared fills us 
with admiration, and we are confident that L'Ecole et 
la Vie will prove a most valuable asset in the educa- 
tion of public opinion in France, as well as contribut- 
ing greatly to the improvement of teaching in the 
schools. We should like to recommend it particularly 
to the teachers of French in this country. Fach num- 
ber of the (a) section contains admirable lesson notes 
under the headings of “langue française” and “ his- 
toire,” which can be utilised for the teaching of free 
composition, dictation, and “lecture expliquce.”” For 
teachers within the Postal Union the annual subscrip- 
tion for the (a) section is rr francs, and for both 
sections 13 francs; the publishers are Messrs. Armand 
Colin, of Paris. 


THE object of the Committee of Education as 
National Service is to endeavour to find a much greater 
number of men and women willing to prepare them- 
selves to take part in the educational work of the 
nation. For this purpose the committee has rented the 
Mansfield House Residence in Canning Town, to 
accommodate about twenty students and social workers 
preparing to teach in day continuation schools, and in 
the classes of boys’ and girls’ clubs, the Workers’: ` 
Educational Association, and other adult organisations, 
Certain rooms in the residence are being set aside for 
dav continuation classes, and another building with a 


a ; x . Sse d> 4 Firg ° | -< . a 
\ resolution was passed to the effeet-that | large hall, known as Fairbairn Hall, will also be used 
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for classes as soon as the day continuation school 
grows. A staff of fully qualified graduates will teach 
in the school. The curriculum will include such sub- 
jects as regional survey, citizenship, history and litera- 
ture, science, home craft, and personal hygiene. .The 
classes will be small, and discussion and debate en- 
couraged. The school will form a self-governing com- 
munity, and will thus be a helpful demonstration 
school to teachers in training. Further information 
may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Education as 
National Service, r1 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


Books and pamphlets and articles on the educational 
values of different subjects of instruction pour from the 
press in greater profusion than usual, because of the 
changes which everybody feels to be impending in our 
educational system. This activity shows itself not only 
in defence of the older, but also in efforts to improve 
the teaching of the newer, studies. Sir R. F. Glaze- 
brook, for example, in his Rede lecture, frankly owns 
that though the teaching of science to really scientific 
persons is in a prosperous state, the teaching of science 
to all and sundrv is as vet an unsolved problem. If the 
exact knowledse essential to the few is reauired from 
all, “the majority find the process dull, they get no 
further than the elements, and when the dreaded exam- 
ination rs over they forget even these, and have no 
further interest in the subject.’ Sir Richard, who was 
a pioneer in science teaching three decades ago, speaks 
with great authoriiv, but lesser folk can fully- corro- 
orate his statements. The republication by Mr. Heine- 


mann, under the title *“ Science and Education,” of 
ctures given at the Rova stitution i 55 

lectu given at tl toval Instituti In 1554 b 
such men as Faraday, Tyndall, and Whewell is a 


rather melancholy reminder that things have not gone 
so well with the teaching of science as might have 
been expected. These lectures, with an introduction 
by Sir Ray Lankester, are issued at a shilling, and, 
needless to sav, are well worth reading. Indeed, they 
will probably be better appreciated to-day than they 
could have been ‘sixty vears since.” 


s 

Tue annual report for i915 of the Department of 
Piblic Education in the Cape of Good Hope records 
that go per cent. of the male staff of the head cfice 
are serving with the forces in Eurepe or in East Africa. 
The annual ccst during the vear for education per 
European pupil was £9 7s. 11d., and per non-Eurepean 
pupil just above £1. Four additional inspectors have 
been appointed; 539 schools have been establisned, 
and 377 schools have been closed. Of the net gain 
of 102 schools, 130 were small rural scheels. These 
schools are opened among a thinly scattered popula- 
tion; in four or five vears the children have grown 
up or gone awav, and the school is no longer nceded at 
that place; but there has arisen an opening for a 
school in another locality. Many school boards pro- 
vide free transport for children who live more than 
three miles from school. The Department encourages 
in every legitimate manner both cadet corps and bov 
scout troops. The supply of third-class certificated 
teachers is steadily growing, but that of second-class 
certificated teachers has declined. In ten years the 
enrolment of European pupils has increased byv 54 per 
cent. 
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SCOTTISH. 


Tne Secretary fer Scotland, in the course of 
address on January rth to the Edinburgh Schoe 
Social Study, explained and justified the provisien 
his new Education Bill in greater detail than 
possible during the first reading debate. He 
emphasised that his one aim was to advance nain 
education and to give to every vouth a better ch: 
in life than his father had. To this end all else in 
Bill was merely subsidiary. He claimed that critic: 
so far as it had vet expressed itself, had not tour 
the really educational part of the Bill, but had b 
directed entirely against what might be called 
machinery. Mr. Munro traced the history of Secu 
education from 1872 onwards, showing how atte; 
after attempt had been made to circumvent the 
trenched position of school boards in order to sw 
a fair field for secondary education. Finally, L 
Pentland, in the 1908 Act, succeeded in = settime 
county committees for secondary education. Th 
bodies had done much to foster and advance hij 
education, especially in rural districts, but thev « 
in an anomalous position as regards school bour 
the powers of which in certain fields they had entir 
usurped. From the experience gained of the workin, 
these two bodies in the same field he was satisfìed i 
the time had come to set up a single bodv, and t 
for the widest possible district—the county. If ch 
accepted the county as the area, he showed what oi 
culties would be experienced in setting up any ot 
authority than the county council. 


ite 


— Tuis vear's Congress of the Educational Institute 
Scotland was held in the Royal Technical Colle. 
Glasgow, on January 3rd and 4th. By general ù 
sent it has been voted one of the’ most successful 
The subject-mat 
of all the papers and discussions concerned the m 
Education Bill, and the proceedings were follow 
with intense interest by crowded audiences at each 
the four sederunts. The president, Mr. John Stuer 
in an able exposition of the principles of the Bi 
maintained that its proyisions constituted the childres 
Magna Charta. He ridiculed the contention thar 
was a teachers’ Bill, as it failed to deal with ma 
af their most cherished aspirations. But the fact th 
it raised the school age, limited juvenile employ met 
set up compulsory continuation classes, and opem 


wider the portals of higher education was amp 
reason for regarding it as the children's charter, M 


James Young, Biggar, presented a masterly case | 
the county area and the county council authori 
and a resolution in favour of this position was ca 
almost unanimously. Other papers dealt with 
raising of the school age, rural education, continu: 
education, and salaries. Resolutions in favour of t 
institute's traditional policy on these subjects w 
carried in most cases by acclamation. 


ScHOOL boards, as was to be expected, h: 
hardened their hearts against that part of the 
which provides for their dissolution. The Secretary 
Scotland has called these sections *‘ subsidiary,” ! 
school board members regard them as all-importa: 
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| it is quite clear that they will do all in their 
er to wreck the Bill if these provisions are re- 
ad, At a meeting of the School Boards’ Associa- 

in Glasgow on December 8th last the case for 
ad hoc authority was put with great ability and 
ness by the president, the Rev. Dr. Smith, Partick. 
iid not attempt to defend the school boards as at 
“nt constituted, but maintained that the only way 
“cure adequate consideration for educational ques- 
s was to have them dealt with by a, specially 
ied body. If they were mixed up with questions 
rains and sewers, of water and gas, of roads and 
ites, it was hopeless to look for educational ad- 
cw. A resolution protesting against this part of 
Bll was carried almost unanimously. 


UITLE sympathy is felt in educational circles for the 
cv that has been raised against the proposal to 
tute a chair in German in Glasgow and Edinburgh 
versities. Whatever may be the outcome of the 
f Germany will still remain our nearest and most 
gerous rival for trade supremacy. We cannot 
wd to neglect or to remain in ignorance of her 
ns. Merely on this, the lowest grounds of utility, 
study of German will be required. Other and far 
ter reasons can be advanced for the study of a 
gouge that enshrines a great literature. At the 
w me both the educationist and the man in the 
vt agree that the universities have displayed sin- 
ae lick of tact, to say nothing of good feeling, 

‘Sng the proposal forward at the present time. This 
the more that they now declare there is no intention 


w:king an appoiftment during the period of the 
£ 


fi: development of the teaching of English in Glas- 
~. together with a description of the early books 
<h were used, formed the subject of the address 
R by Dr. David Murray to the Scottish Branch of 
English Association at its autumn meeting in Glas- 
t University. Until nearly the middle of the nine- 
~h century English, according to Dr. Murray, was 
E subject of instruction in any of the grammar 
cols in Glasgow, nor, indeed, in Scotland. When 
himself entered the University of GI: issow in 1857, 
“ish literature was not a subject of University 
‘\. There were in Glasgow during the eighteenth 
tury a few schools Known as “ English schools,” 
“ean attempt was made to teach the elements of 
dish, but as the pupils left at a very early age, only 
mere smattering was given. At the afternoon 
ul Dr. J. T.T. Brown exhibited a MS. of Bellen- 
sand Sag s histories, compiled by a scribe as 
ea . George Neilson described shortly 
carly oe ae printed edition of Virgil with 


a sometimes in Latin, but more frequently in 
“sh. The Rev. Prof. Moffat gave an ad- 
Son“ Twisted S; wings,” meaning by that savings 


uch had become altered in their application during 
Fak of popular transmission. As an illustration 
sf easily phrases may be altered, Dr. Neilson, 

S stipendiary magistrate in Glasgow, . said, 
ne Course of the discussion, that an Italian 
r m he was administerin the usual oath 

to tell “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
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of the truth,“ whilst another undertook to tell “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing like the truth.” 
Principal Sir Donald MacAlister was elected president 
for the ensuing vear. 


Pror. DarrocH, whose educational activities in the 
northern capital seem limitless, submitted to a recent 
meeting of the governors of Heriot-Watt College a 
reconstruction, scheme for the future working of the 
institution. Its general lines indicate at ance a widen- 
ing and a contraction of the sphere of its ‘operations 
On one hand it is tó be officially recognised as the 
technical college for the whole East and South of Scot- 
land. On the other, it must contract its field of effort, 
abandon the omnibus idea of education, and devote it- 
self entirely to technical and technological subjects and 
courses. The report was adopted, and it was agreed 
to hold conferences with the various bodies affected. 


EDINBURGH School Board has for some time been 
negotiating with the managers of the voluntary schools 
within its area with a view to their transference to 
the national system. In the case of the four Episcopal 
schools it has proved successful, and these will in future 
be under the direction of the School Board, with 
adequate safeguards for the religious interests involved. 
The Roman Catholic managers have not seen their way 
to accept the conditions offered, and prefer, for the 
present, to continue as hitherto. This is unfortunate, 
as the strain on the resources of the voluntary managers 
is excessive, and the educational interests of the pupils 
are undoubtedly sacrificed. 


TRISH. 


THE Intermediate Board has published the time-table 
of examinations for the present year. They will com- 
mence on Wednesday, June r2th, and continue until 
Thursday, June 20th. There 1s nothing specially new 
in the time-table with perhaps one exception. After 
being requested by various educational associations for 
several vears to increase the time allowed for the 
papers in Latin and Greek, this year these subjects 
have each two hours and a half allotted to them instead 
of two hours. The examinations in science and draw- 
ing for pass candidates will continue as last year. The 
conditions of passing remain the same as last vear, 
except that boys must pass in arithmetic and algebra, 
and in geometry. 


Last vear closed amid general disappointment with- 
out anv statement from Mr. Duke in Parliament as 
to the allocation to secondary-school teachers in Ireland 
of any equivalent grant corresponding with the Fisher 
grants in England and Wales and in Scotland. The 
disappointment will be very bitter if the Parliamentary 
year closes without the grant being given. 


SIMILARLY, the vear ended without any definite state- 
ment concerning the registration of intermediate 
teachers. The proposed rules, amended in accordance 
with the suggestions of the Government, were for- 
warded to the Castle early in the autumn, and there 
should have been no undue delay in dealing with them, 
but months have now passed, and the question seems 
scarcely any further advanced than a year ago. 
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THE Executive Council of the Association of Second- 
ary Teachers held its annual meeting in January in 
the Royal College of Science, when it passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions :-—(1) That the association protests 
strongly against limiting the new grant in aid of Irish 
secondary education to the £48,000 proposed as the 
Fisher equivalent, and that Ireland has an unanswer- 
able claim to a much larger sum—the equivalent of 
Imperial grants to secondary education in Great Britain, 
made previously to the new grant- estimated in’ the 
last report of the Intermediate Board as £86,000; (2) 
That until there are adequate salaries and reasonable 
security of tenure for lay secondary-school teachers a 
strenuous objection be offered.to the diversion of anv 
of the Fisher grant for the purpose of making pro- 
vision for summer courses. Another resolution de- 
manded that all written agreements between assistant- 
teachers and head-teachers shall be countersigned by 
officials of the Intermediate Board. 


Just before Christmas a largely attended lecture was 
given by Prof. Brewne, of University College, Dublin, 
in the Roval College of Science, on ‘* The Development 
of Attic Vase-painting,”’ the object of which was to 
give information on the Greek vases purchased from 
the Hope collection last summer, of which part are 
exhibited in the National Museum and part belong 
to University College. Before the lecture Prof. Browne 
gave interesting information about the vases to visitors 
in the museum. 


AN important official document has been issued from 
the Office of National Education in Dublin in refer- 
ence to the equivalent grant of £384,000 made last 
year to elementary education in Ireland. Great dissatis- 
faction has been expressed by the primary teachers 
and many education authorities both as to the 
amount and as to the mode of expenditure, and much 
criticism and censure have been levelled at the National 
Education Board. Hence this document, which may 
be taken as an official statement of the policy aimed 
at by the Board. It states first that the supplementary 
grant referred to above falls very far short of the 
amount estimated by it as necessary to place primary 


education in Ireland in a satisfactory condition and on 


an equal footing with the English and Scottish systems. 
It then sets forth the folowing heads under 
which it made proposals :—Improved salaries for all 
teachers, including increased grants for convent 
schools; gratuities for the training of monitors and 
pupil teachers; the discontinuance of the teachers’ con- 
tributions towards their pensions, and the provision 
of these pensions wholly by the State; retiring gratui- 
ties to junior assistant-mistresses; increased grants to 
the training colleges; the establishment of day con- 
tinuation schools; increased grants for evening schools ; 
the establishment of higher grade departments in 
national schools; grants for the instruction of pupils 
in woodwork; increased grants for school gardens and 
the extension of the scheme so as to provide for the 
instruction of girls as well as boys; the provision of 
books and stationery for use by the pupils; special 
grants for teachers of model schools, including a grant 
for house rent for women principals similar to that 
allowed at present in the case of men teachers; grants 
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for residences for teachers of ordinary national sch 
who are not already provided with free residenc 
grants of the eniire cost of schemes for the mrd 
and dental treatment of pupils; appointment of d 
sional inspectors, and increased salaries for the 
ministrative staff. 

THE estimated cost of the entire scheme | 
£730,875 for the first vear, rising ultimately to m 
than one million pounds sterling, whereas the act 
sum voted was £384,000, and this to be fixed. 
Commissioners object to the artificial or mechan 
methods of calculating an equivalent grant for Irci 
based either on the population or on the number 
pupils in attendance as unjust to the country, to wa 
grants for reforms which have been operative in Gr 
Britain for many vears have been hitherto denied. 


WELSH. 

NEWPORT has now definitely announced its decis 
not to support the proposal fdr a National Council 
Education for Wales. The scheme, desirable enw 
on educational grounds, appears to be in great dan. 
from local jealousies, as well as from the excess 
political bias of many of its supporters, to whom e 
cation is merely a secondary consideration compa: 
with their real purpose, that of securing comp: 
autonomy for Wales. 


Ir is proposed to erect on Pilkem Ridge a statue 
liedd Wyn, the shepherd-poet, whose empty chair w 
draped in black at Birkenhead National FEistedd:. 
and to engrave on its base the names of the Wel 
officers and men who fell in the action that resulte: 
the taking of Langemarck. 


Ar a recent meeting of Swansea Education Cu: 
mittee Alderman Colwill read a newspaper ent 
showing that Mr. Gott, of the Intermediate Stiho 
had said at a meeting of schoolmasters that “it seem 
the chief qualification for members of education cor 
mittees was colossal ignorance.” Alderman Cole 
eulogised the work of education committees, and its 
whether teachers had the right to make such st“ 
ments. Mr. Powlesland replied that the commi: 
could not interfere with the freedom of speech of 3 
employees. l i 


Ir would not be a matter for wonder if the ears 
many members of local education authorities tingk 
on the day of the meeting referred to—and many oth 
meetings. They have been accused of “embezzling "> 
not, of course, in the sense of converting to privat 
gain—the moneys entrusted to them to hand over 
others; it has been said that the teachers and @ 
office staffs could do all the work of the "authorities 
in their own spare time—and do it better. The com 
mittees have been described as a set of irrespons.oM 
casual amateurs, who apply their intellects once 
month to educational matters, and control those ne 
daily business these matters are; it has been point 
out that the members often deal with nothing b 
buildings and finance, knowing nothing at all ab 
education, and being entirely dependent on th 
clerks for a knowledge of what to do and how to 
it; and that there are boards of governors who h: 
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vt so much as seen a copy of the regulations under | The work here under review is a record of the 
| addresses delivered at the Conference on Classical 


nich they work. 


It is gratifving to note the fairness of Mr. Powles- 
ndi's remark about freedom of speech for teachers; 
: might have added another consideration—forcibly 
vught on a recent occasion to the notice of a county 
mmittee in South Wales—that the teacher is a 
izen, and loses none of his rights as such by being 
teacher; he is often a-ratepayer—sometimes even 
is income tax. 
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THERE is another side also to public comment; there 
e those who take delight in belittling the teacher at 
ery opportunity. One South Wales paper recently 
ferred to his “wages °”; Cardiff teachers were not 
ig ago told that ‘public men” had the right to 
iicise their "employees ” (whom they do not pay); 
i the action of the Merthyr teachers in sending in 
kir notices was described as “a piece of unwarrant- 
de arrogance.” There is considerable support in 
uth Wales for the proposal that teachers should join 
t Labour Party. 


Tue honours conferred under the Order of the 
ritish Empire fall in several cases to men whose 
mes are familiar to those interested in Welsh educa- 
m. No one who has any idea of his services to education 
id to Welsh nationalism will be surprised to learn that 
ir A. T. Davies becomes a Knight Commander, and 
iat the like honour falls to Sir Edgar R. Jones, M.P. 
r Merthyr, formerly a teacher, and now the able head 
-ihe Priority Department. Among the Commanders 
Alderman Hopkin Morgan, chairman of the Gla- 
organ County Council and Mayor of Neath, and a 
msistent friend of the teacher ; and among the Officers 
lierman S. N. Jones, J.P., of Newport, chairman of 
œ Monmouthshire War Agricultural Committee, an 
whority on educational administration and a 
cughty fighter. 
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HE. DEFENCE OF THE CLASSICS: 
AN AMERICAN SYMPOSIUM. 


Value of the Classics. 396 pp. (Oxford University 


ress.) Os. Od. net. 


THE appearance of an .American manifesto on the, 
clue of the classics reminds one inevitably of Mr. 


‘vingstone’s volume, published about a year ago, and 
“viewed at the time in these columns (vol. xix., p. 70). 
[he two publications differ, however, not only as the 
roluct of one mind differs from that of many minds, 
ut also as American educational conditions differ from 
‘hose of England. In England, as Mr. H. G. Wells 
Nas recently pointed out, ‘ the attack upon the classical 
-Jaucation does not involve a denial of the high value of 
ihat education ; it is an attack merely on its exclusive 
predominance.” In this country the classical curri- 
culum is by no means in the position of having to 
sht for dear life, notwithstanding that modern studies 
have made great inroads upon the territory it formerly 
held. In America, the force of tradition, though in 
favour of the classics, was naturally not so powerful, 
and real danger to the older studies is therefore greater ; 
«nd this danger is increased by the confessed peculiari- 
"es of the American character—its impatience of that 
which seems to lead to no immediately practical re- 
sults, and its belief in short cuts to success. 


when the study of the former, 


Studies in Liberal Education held at Princeton Uni- 
versity in June, 1917, together with an introduction 
and a collection of statements and statistics. A few of 
the statements are British and French, but the vast 
majority are American, and they are made by repre- 
sentatives of public life, business, universities and col- 
leges, schools, the ministry, law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, physical ‘and natural science, journalism, litera- 
ture, and the non-classical human studies, including his- 
tory, political science, economics, philosophy, socio- 
logy, the fine arts, and Oriental studies. Teachers of 
the classics are excluded, except in eases where they 
are the authorised:tepresentatives of institutions. We 
thus have the testimony of about 300 competent and 
impartial observers, representing the leading interests 
of modern life, and including many of the highest 
names in the land, such as Wilson, Taft, Roosevelt, 
Senator Lodge, and N. M. Butler. “ This testimony,” 
as the editor truly savs, ‘‘ with only occasional varia- 
tion in its degree of conviction or of emphasis on one 
or another factor, converges steadily to one main con- 
clusion, namely, that classical studies are of essential 
value in the best tvpe of liberal education, and that 
whenever the classics are well taught the results are 
satisfactory.” ! 

The variations of conviction and emphasis to which 
the editor refers are perkaps more marked than he 
seems to imply. Yet, on the whole, these collected 
opinions, sometimes barely stated and sometimes care- 
fully reasoned, constitute a sane and consistent plea 
for “a fair field and no favour.” Our English apolo- 
gists for the classics are notvalwavs so mode st, but on 
the whole the contributors to this volume simply ask 
that America’s sons and daughters shall at anv rate 
not be practically denied the opportunity of finding 
intellectual salvation in the literatures of Greece and 
Rome. The arguments are not new; thev are not 
all of prime importance ; and thev are not all equally 
convincing. But one is glad to see prominence given 
to an argument which should surely make a strong 
appeal to anv really scientific mind-—that if vou want 
to understand anything, including modern civilisation, 
vou must go back to origins; vou must study it as a 
problem in evolution. Our civilisation owes more to 
Greece and Rome than to Assvria and Babylonia, and 
none of us therefore should desire the day to come 
like that of the latter, 
shall be pursued only by a very few select persons. 

Did space permit, there are several contributions to 
which one would like to direct the reader’s special 
attention. In particular, Senator Lodge’s powerful 
and eloquent plea should not be missed. . Mr. Roose- 
velt writes with characteristic force and directness, 
and his incidental remarks on education in a demo- 
cracy are well worth pondering. .\s to the specific 
question before him, he agrees “that it is a waste of 
time to force the average boy to acquire a smattering 
of the classics, but he sees and says clearly that if 
the best members of a democratic society are to give 
of their best to that societv, some of them must have 
full opportunities for drawing inspiration from class- 
ical studies. 

The moderate position, whether for America or for 
Britain, is admirabiv summed up by Lord Bryce. “I 
do not contend,” he says, “that the studv of the 
ancients is to be imposed on all, or even on the bulk, 
of those who remain at school a eighteen, or on . 
most who enter a university. | The real practical 
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The o'her side of the case has been put by Dr. C. W. Fliot in his 
aa, “ Latin and th A.B. Degree,” issued by the General Education 
Board of New York. 
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problem for all our universities [including Oxford and 
Cambridge] is this: How are we to find means by 
which the study, while dropped for those who will 
never make much of it, may be retained, and for ever 
securely maintained, for that percentage of our vouth, 
be it 20 or 30 per cent., or be it more, who will draw 
sufficient mental nourishment and stimulus from the 
study to make it an effective factor in their intellectual 
growth, and an increasing spring of enjoyment through 
the rest of hfe? This part of our vouth has an import- 
ance for the nation not to be measured bv its numbers. 
It is on the best minds that the strength of a nation 
depends, and more than half of these will find their 
proper province in letters and history. ? 

If only our more truculent controversialists would 
approach the question in the spirit of Lord Brvce's 
wise utterance, the old antagonism between science 
and the humanities would speedily vanish. It would 
be seen, as someone has recently said, to be “simply 
silly.”’ T. RAYMONT. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE IN BYGONE 
DAYS. 


About Winchester College. By A. K. Cook. 
which is prefixed De Collegio Wintonensi, 
Mathew. 554 pp. (Macmillan.) 15s. net. 


SCHOOL lite of the past has a never-failing interest, 
and that is’ increased W hen the school is one of those 
ancient institutions which are as much a part of Eng- 
land as the louse of Lords. How it comes that these 
great institutions are established in the dark days of 
autocracy, and only despised or destroved in the en- 
lightened days of democracy, perhaps some hierophant 
ot the latest cant will proclaim. To us they scem to 
embody the very spirit of Engelind, and only to need 
an intellectual new birth. Winchester is the noblest of 
these establishments, and Mr. Cook has compiled a 
most entertaining book upon it. The Latin poem 
which opens the book has been dated and assigned to 
its true author for the first time: Robert Mathew, 
1647. This poem gives a sketch of Winchester life. 
What a life for less hardy generations! Chapel at 
§.30 a.m., school at 6, no fire (except as a special 
favour) ig thanks heaven for the winter sun in the 
south; breakfast at o. with honest English beer and 
bread, school at 11, dinner at 12, then work again; 
bevers at 3. 30, praver at 5, then supper; frön hall 
to chambers, and, after Heht refreshment, a Latin 
Psalm at 3 then chanel, and bed. The work men- 
tioned is nearly all Latin. 

From this poem Mr. Cook takes a number of sug- 
gestions as texts for discursive chapters: the various 
masters, their titles and their duties, with tales about 
this or that: prefects and bible-clerk:; chambers, the 
children and their meals; classrooms and.laws; work, 
games, and holidavs. It is impossible to open the 
book without finding something to entertain. Here is 
a list of naughty bevs handed in to Dr.’ Harris in 
1600, of whom eight comas alunt. Here are the 
children partaking of bevers or merenda, or washing 
their faces and hands at “the children’s pump ”; the 
first washing- room dates from the accession of Queen 
Victoria 

Here, EAL the is Dr. Gabel] flogging an innocent bov, 
and, on finding out the truth, giving him “five tickets 
of remission from future punishment.” A happy bov 
that must have been, for a week or so! Here and 
there a headmaster stands out for his nersonal achieve- 
ments: Goddard, whose ‘‘honourable compact” be- 


To 
by Robert 


2 Fartntehtly Review, April, tov. The article has heen reprinted in 
pamphlet form by the General Edneation Board of New York. 
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tween masters and boys did wonders for the discip:: 
George Ridding, the ‘‘second founder,“ who uid 
much for the welfare of the school through its hb. 
ings, and made a veritable revolution in its ins) 
tions; George Moberleyv, who left his mark in nm 
wavs. There is not much for the modern seh. 
master by wav of “tips”; but someone who u 
notes of method about 1670 shows that there v 
more common sense then than there is now. “T 
pickt up Latin rules,” he says, “as thev learnt 'h 
in the Authors”; and again: “They made no La 
[translated no English pieces into Latin] at Winches 
till they had learned high classick authors. . . . Ti 
is lost in making Latin much at first; but reading 

classick authors, and then boves will be able of th: 
selves to do it.. They speak Latin evervwhes 

Cases are on record of bovs having the whole * aire 
or the whole *Eneid” by heart. 

The institution of prefects is popularly assecia 
with Winchester; and although Wykeham did no: 
vent them, he certainly put something Like pret 
into his statutes. The elder bovs had their nais 
power and influence recognised and were also mii: 
sponsible, and the effect througheut the school's hi~i 
has been excellent. Thev were intended at first to 
monitors rather than fag-masters, and thev hid 
right to punish. This custom, however, grew up, 4 
bv the end of the eighteenth century was believed 
the prefects to be their siatutory right. It seems 
have been authorised, after a misunderstanding, 
t790. Fagging is not in the statutes. There is i 
doubt that this custom was abused; but if not abuse 
there is no harm in it and much gocd. 

And so we bid farewell to this excellent book: m 
we hope that readers of Tuk Scnoor Word will x 
as much advantage from it as we have. 


GARDENING 
By E. 1 


USEFUL BOOKS ON 


(1) Jottings of a Gentleman Gardener. 
Ellis. viti+ 268 pp. (Reeve.) 3s. 6d. net. 

(2) The Vegetable Garden. By Ed. J. S. Lay. n 

(Macmillan.) 1s. 6d. > 

(3) The Cultivation of Allotments. By Perey Fifer 
and Samuel. Heaton. 62 pp. (Clarendon Press.) > 
net. 

(3) Food Gardening for Beginners and Experts. F 
H. Valentine Davis. vitit 44 pp. (Bell.) 6d. nes. 


(1) It would be easy to poke fun at the early Victor 
title of Mr. Ellis’s book, but it is apparently mes" 
merely to convey that the author is an amateur wrinr. 
on his hobby. The book was written before the puss 
bilitv of a national food shortage became serious, an 
so is concerned almost wholly with the cultivation o 
flowers. The instructions for laving out a garden ar. 
securing a constant succession of attractive flowers or 
practical, and written with an enthusiasm which carn 
fail to awaken a response in every garden-lover rein: 
them. Soils and manures, the eradication of werd 
and other pests, and kindred topics are touched upon 
in a manner which makes very pleasant reading. Twa 
useful chapters on the cultivation of vegetables have 
been added in view of the present urgent need for 
increasing the national food supply. 

(2) Mr. Lav’s little book is intended for vourg 
pupils, and should lead them to understand the rese 5 
of common garden processes. Its aim is to cult: 
such an attitude towards plant-life as will enable ak 
dren to become intelligent gardeners rather than to 
depend upon rule-of-thumb methods. No attempr his 
been made to describe at length the manual operations 
of the garden, but the book contains excellent iles 
trated accounts of the various crops and the principies 
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f their cultivation. Instructions for simple experi- 
wnis are given at the beginning, and a summary and 
owt of useful revision exercises at the end, of each 
uapter. ; ' 

Nos. (3) and (4) of our list are severely practical in 
ature, and will rightly appeal to busy workers whose 
ne object is to produce the maximum amount of food 
sm their gardens and allotments. They are both 
w work of experienced and scientific instructors, and 
em ideal guides for serious gardeners, whom thev 
us save from many of the pitfalls which beset the path 
r the unwary and ignorant. They are remarkably 
nod value at the price. f 
Fhe attention of beginners may be directed, in con- 
nision, to the free leaflets on food gardening published 
‘che Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Whitehall 
“ace, S.Wor. - | 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


English 
nglish. 


Translated from the Sanskrit 
VAL W. Ryder. With illustrations by P. W. Nahl. 
20 pp. (Dent.) 7s. 6d.—If this book is meant for 
ne child, or even for the youth, it is difficult to know 
‘Aut to say without being ungracious, for most people 
vould think that many of the stories are unsuitable. 
kur if it be a contribution to semi-fabulous and alle- 
«rical literature, then, with a reservation, its value 
ems great. Let us say at once that it is fascinating 
rm cover to cover, and there is a wealth of colour 
ni seems to harmonise with the somewhat ardent 
ores. “The reservation is in the form of an if; and 
h- translator must put it at the door of the author of 


Twenty-tao Goblins. 
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of “the unique splendour of the 
which has had more influence 
‘The answer 
is, of course, that students know the Bible and have 
the A.V. at hand. Any tutor of the voung should 
know that a gu:difed denial may be given to both 
these statements. A Bible, especially if it be submitted 
in the actual form of the A.V. or of Tyndale (which 
is the same), is an unknown book to most students. 
The latter part of this book is, as we have said, well and 
fully done. From Milton to Kipling the extracts are 
well chosen and well introduced. A glossary is ap- 


@ 
rend on p. xvi 
Authorised Version... 


pended, but, as usual, we miss the very full introduc- 


tion. 


‘whole of this little book mav be praised. 


The Digit of the Moon” and other “ mystifiers,” if . 


ask for more information about ‘translations from 
he Sanskrit.” Notwithstanding a curious use of 
vrds which are generally banished from fairy- and 
ulklore, such as “policeman,” “specialist,” * crema- 
"w “punctuated,” and manv others, 
uhin’s tales do read as though thev were the real 
ning; while the short discussion at the end of each 
tks back to davs long before the Gesta. It is in- 
eresting to note that one of the stories is found also 
n the “ Persian Tales of a Parrot,” another in Miss 
Vardropp’s ‘‘Georgian Stories,” and a third in any 
ection of English folklore. In the hands of a 
cher who knows how to treat these tales the book 
nght bring an entirely new air over the story-hour; 
ut care is needed. Had the translator followed Mr. 
|. Jacob’s learned and delightful method we should 
m have had to be so cautious in our praise. 


An Anthology of English Prose. Py S. E. Goggin 
ind A. R. Weekes. 315 pp. (University Tutorial 
Press.) 28. 6d.—The reviewer has sometimes to point 
‘ut what seem to him to be glaring omissions in books 
‘hit are edited even by well-known scholars, and with 
ill respect for the editors’ excellent illustrations of prose 
“ritten after Earle if must be odmitted, we think, 
that the promise of the preface ‘to illustrate the de- 
‘clopment of our prose in scone and subject.. . and 
npointof style“ has not been fulfilled. Neither Alfred. 
nor Nelfric, nor the ‘‘Ancren Riwle.” nor the “ Monk 
o Evesham.” nor "“ Revnord ' finds a place in this 
anthology ; Hakluyt has to be content with three pages. 
But the crowning omission is that of all Bible work. 
There is no Wiclif. no Tyndale, ro Geneva, no 
Authorised Version here; and the editors know very 


the grisly- 


well the untold debt we owe to Tyndale. Indeed, we 


When we consider that translators, with the 
exception of Bible translators, are well represented, it 
seems a pity that editors do not recognise that without 
translators the average student would have no books 
at all. Translators are the greatest benefactors that 
the literary world has ever neglected. 


Selections from “ Le Morte D’Arthur.”’ 
D. M. Macardle. 116 pp. (Macmillan.) 


Edited by 

is.--—The 
The pass- 
ages faken are the best, the glossary is adequate, the 
questions at the end are suggestive, and that part of 
the introduction which deals with Malory as a story- 
teller deserves to be learnt by heart by the voung 
eņthusiast, the only fault being that Miss Macardle 
has limited her words to two pages. One might 
hazard the guess that the editor is a story-teller her- 
self, and none but a story-teller should meddle with 
Malory in school. Possibly, for older pupils, some 
harder questions should be added. But the book is 
one of the most successful in its already successful 
series (“English Literature for Secondary Schools”). 


History. 
The Later Middle Ages. By R. B. Mowat. 339 pp. 
(Clarendon Press.) 4s. 6d.—-This volume is one of 


the Oxford “Text-bocks of European History.” It 
fills the gap (A.B. 1234-1404) between Mr. Kenneth 
Bell’s ** Mediæval Europe ” and Miss E. M. Tanner’s 
“Renaissance and Reformation.” It is rather longer 
than. either of these, but, owing ‘to the fact that 
(probably because of war conditions) it is printed on 
thinner paper than they, it appears on the shelf to 
be much the slehtest of the three. Mr. Mowat, 
who has done good work in various historical fields 
and has made himself in particular a master of the 
fifteenth century, has treated the complex period of 
the Later Middle Ages with vigour and abilitv. He 
deals primarily with the Empire and the Papacy 
(tracing the decline of both from the end of 
the thirteenth century), and with the new and rising 
kingdoms of France and England. The Spanish 
peninsula does not receive adequate attention, and the 
intellectual ferment which marked the Renaissance 
is insufficiently emphasised. As a sketch of the poli- 
tical history of the period, however, the book will 
be distinctly useful. 


Stories for the History Hour. By Nannie Niemeyer. 
256 pp. (Harrap.) 3s. net.—This volume is 
one of a series of ‘ Books for Storv-tellers," of 
which Messrs. Harrap have already issued half a 
dozen. It contains sixteen tales carefully selected 
from among the notable episodes of the period 50 R.C. 
to A.D. goo. All these tales have a biographical 
centre; thev tell of the great deeds of famous men, 
beginning with Augustus and ending with Rolf the 
Ganger. But all of them nave also historical signifi- 
cance; they are intended to furnish such information 
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as a young child's mind can grasp concerning the 
leading movements of the nine centuries which they 
cover. In the form here given they are intended for 
teachers rather than for scholars; they provide the 
prominent facts which require to be known, leaving 
the teacher to supply from her (Miss Niemeyer seems 
to have written exclusively for women) general know- 
ledge the necessary background. Teachers will un- 
doubtedly find here much valuable and interesting 
material which will aid them in their efforts to make 
the history-lesson attractive. The literary stvle of the 
stories has suffered from the condensation which has 
had to be applied. In a few cases inexact or infelici- 
tous terms have been emploved. A comet, for in- 
stance, is not correctly described as ta great star with 
a long shining flame behind it,” nor is August rightly 
called the ` ‘eighth month ” of the Roman calendar. 


Serbia. By L. F. Waring. 256 pp. (Williams and 
Norgate.) 1s. 3d. net.--Miss Waring here presents us 
with a careful and well-written sketch of Serbian his- 


tory from the earliest times to the outbreak of the 
European war. The medieval portion of the story is 
treated cursorily, and main attention is concentrated 


upon the developments which occurred in the nine- 
teenth century. It would be ynfair to call Miss War- 
ing’s history impartial, for Miss Waring is an enthu- 
siast on behalf of Serbia, filled with admiration for its 
heroic people and with love for its legends and tradi- 
tions. Her zeal, however, sometimes blinds her to 
defects in Serbian civilisation, and causes her to under- 
estimate the difficulties which the neighbouring peoples 
have had in living peaceably with the Southern Slavs. 
The Serbian Minister in London has written a preface 
to the book, in which he deals in an illuminating 
manner with the crisis which led to the outbreak of 
war in 1914. 


The Land of the Two Rivers. By Edwyn Bevan. 
126 pp. (Edward Arnold.) 2s. 6d. net.—The “two 
rivers” of the title of this little book are the Tigris 
and the Fuphrates, and the book itself presents an 
outline of the long history of human activity in that 
home of ancient civilisation which their vallevs pro- 
vided. The story begins “ten thousand vears before 
Christ,” and it continues to the time of the Moham- 
medan conquest. Mr. Bevan, who made his reputation 
as a notable historian some years ago by his masterly 
work on “The House of Seleucus,” condenses a 
lengthy and complex narrative into brief compass and 
simplicity with a skill which only a complete control 
of the materials could give. Those who wish to know 
‘more about “ Mesopotamia” and the regions bordering 
upon it can be confidently advised to procure this lucid 
and authoritative handbook. 


Sailortown. .By the Rev. G. H. Mitchell. 157 pp. 
(Jarrolds.) 6d. net.—The author of this collection 
of short essays, sketches, and poems began his career 
as a sailor on the W arspite training ship. He is now 
chaplain in the Port of London to the Mariners’ Friend 
Society. It is mainly of his experiences among the 
seamen of the East End of London that he writes. 
He presents a series of slight but vivid pictures of 
the sailor’s normal life in times of peace, and of his 
abnormal perils in this current time of war. Mer. 
Mitchell has a happy gift of writing. Above all, his 
experiences as a preacher to the denizens of Sailor- 
town have taught him the virtues of brevitv and pith. 
He goes straight to the point; he never allows interest 
to flag; he stops when he h: is reached his goal. His 
revelation of the East End of London should do much 
good—especially in the West End. 
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Science and Technology. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Ask-at-Home Questions. | 
Marian E. Bailey. 283 pp. (Harrap.) 3s. 6d. net. 
This is a more modern and much fuller book of ti 
‘* Magnall’s Questions” type beloved of our gran 
mothers. The questions refer to a miscellany of topi 
ranging from the countrvside to the fcchinicdige. 
commerce and the mysteries of X-rays. The auth 
claims that the paragraphs are self-explanatory for. 
children who can read, but we fear that few voun 
sters would make much of such answers as those ¢ 
"What is an atom?” or “What is watere made 1 
of?” The book is generally well-informed, thou: 
some of the science is not above suspicion, T. 
volume can be recommended to parents and to teach% 


of voung pupils, who will find most of the answe: 
to out-of-the-way questions verv helpful. 
Miscellaneous. 
Comparative Religion. By Dr. A. S. Ged: 
144 pp. (S.P.C.K.) 2s. net.--We have nothing tx 


high praise for this timely and interesting little Don! 
With so little space at his disposal, no more can t 
done on so wide and important a subject, as ih 
author admits in his preface, than to give a brief in’: 
duction. But this is done with such completeness th. 
to the reader of little leisure who wants elemenia- 
information on this subject of ever-increasing hur: 
interest the book will come as a great boon. Bri- 
though the reviews and comparisons of the more ir 
fluential systems of the religions of the world are, th 
attempt ta give an intelligent insight into the tead 
ings of them is well achieved, and Dr. Geden can b 
assured that his little book makes it possible to forr 
a fair estimate of the significance of truths held i 
common and of the cleavages and differences whic 
profoundly separate them. A sound and well-selecic: 
bibliography is given, which will prove helpful to th 
Serious student wishing to pursue the subject further: 


St. Matthew. By Dr. Charles Knapp. (Murhv’ 
Smaller Scripture Manuals.) XXXIV + 112 pp 
(Murby.), 1s. 6d.- -This little commentary i 
a worthy addition to a useful series. lt i 


eminently practieal, and should prove invaluable fo 
class purposes. The notes at the foot of each pise 
though brief, are of absorbing interest, and quite un 
like the usual run of school commentary notes. Tm 
text used is that of the Authorised Version, but al 
important Revised Version readings are given in heavs 
type---a great gain. The abundant explanations ol 
the numerous similes used in this Gospel are be:uth 
fully done, and will fascinate and arrest even the 
voungest of students. who may have the good fortune 
to use the book. The introduction, as in all Dr. 
Knapp’s commentaries, is an excellent piece of work. 
The language is simple and clear, and the choice af 
matter, both as to inclusion and exclusion, has beea 
wisely made. We recommend the book with cent 
dence either for class use or for the private student 


who wants a safe preliminary guide to St. Matthew. | 


The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1918. £ 
Directory for Writers, Artists, and Photographers, 
Edited by G. E. Mitton. xii+185 pp. (Black.) 2 
net.—This useful work of rolereder has been enlarge 
again, and writers anxious to know how to dispose 
their work will find it invaluable. If only aspirin 
journalists would study and follow Mr. Mitton's advic 
they would save themselves much irritation and gis 
editors far less trouble. The book well deserves bẹ 
wide popularity it has secured. 
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J\UCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING DECEMBER, 1917. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) - 


Modern Languages. 


Selections from the Italian Poets.” With Critical 
Ses by Dr. Ernesto Grillo. 618 pp. (Blackie.) 
tJ. net. 

Seections from the Italian Prose Writers.” 
xal Introductions by Dr. Ernesto Grillo. 
ckie.) 7s. 6d. net. 

Stories and Poems from Famous Russian Authors.” 
ted by P. M. Smirnoff. With Biographical Notes, 
tations, and Vocabulary. 188 pp. (Blackie.) 
od. net. 

ugo: “*Hernani.” Edited, with Notes and Ques- 
naires, by F. W. Odgers. 116 pp. (Blackie.) 10d. 
Rabelais in his Writings.” By W. F. Smith. 
+230 pp. (Cambridge Universitv Press.) 6s. net. 
e Banville : ** Gringoire.” Edited by H. L. Hutton. 
ford French Plain Texts.) 62 pp. (Clarendon 
ss.) 8d. net. 

allvkov: “ Pilgrims and Wayfarers.” Edited by 
ill Forbes. (Oxford Russian Plain Texts.) 8o pp. 
arendon Press.) Is. 3d. net. 


With 
616 pp. 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 


‘The Army Tutors’ Précis Book.’’ Select Passages 
Precis and Reproduction for the Use of Candidates 
paring for the Army Entrance and Other Examina- 
ns. With Some Useful Hints and Specimens. By 
Grant. First Series. 240 pp. (Blackie.) 3s. 6d. 


‘Selections from the Poems of William Words- 
rh” Edited by A. H. Thompson. (English 
mantic Poets.) xl+204 pp. (Cambridge Univer- 
’ Press.) 2s. 6d. net. 

)ford Plain Texts:—Shakespeare: ‘Antony and 
wpatra.” g2 pp. ‘*Cymbeline.’”’? 92 pp. ‘* Othello.” 
op. “Romeo and Juliet.” 76pp. ‘* Winter’s Tale.” 
op. (Clarendon Press.) 8d. net each. 


History. 
‘A History of South Africa.” By D. Fairbridge. 
»pp. (Clarendon Press.) 3s. 6d. net. 


Mathematics. 
‘A Course of Pure Geometry: containing a Com- 
te Geometrical Treatment of the Properties of the 
mc Sections.’ By E. H. Askwith. New edition. 
-286 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 7s. 6d. 
t f ; 


Science and Technology. 
“The Vegetable Garden.” By Ed. J. S. Lay. 
- (Macmillan.) 1s. 6d. 
“The Motor Industry.” By Horace Wvatt. 
m Commodities and Industries Series.) 
tman.) 2s. net. 


144 


(Com- 
140 pp. 


Pedagogy. 
“Cambridge Essavs on Education.” Edited by A.C. 
TON, XX+232 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
bd. net. » 
Miscellaneous. 

“The Historical Register of the University of Cam- 
get being a Supplement to the ‘ Calendar,’ with a 
cord of University Offices, Honours, and Distinc- 
s to the Year 1910.” Edited by J. R. Tanner. 
+1186 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 12s. 6d. 
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Edited by A. Nairne. 
(Cam- 


“The Epistle to the Hebrews.” 
(Cambridge Greek Testament.) clxvit+142 pp. 
bridge Universitv Press.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Year Book Press Scries of Songs for Schools :— 
No. 147, “Snowflakes Falling.” Composed by Basil 
Johnson. 2 pp. (Deane: The Year Book Press.) 2d. 

“ Reading Exercises on Pitman's Shorthand Rapid 
Course.” 62 pp. (Pitman.) Is. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed in letters which appear in 
these columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any 
article or review printed in THE SCHOOL WORLD 
will be submitted to the contributor before publica- 


tion, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together, 


Grammatical Reform. 


AT a meeting held under the auspices of the 
Teachers’ Guild at University College, London, on 
January 3rd, to discuss the teaching of English in 
relation to the teaching of other languages, ancient 
and modern, remarkable unanimity of feeling was 
shown on the part of the large body of teachers pre- 
sent as to the need for a new departure in the teaching 


.of English grammar, a subject which has been much 


neglected of late with disastrous results to the teach- 
ing of languages, both modern and ancient. Emphasis 
was laid bv several speakers on the fact that in the 
old days pupils were better provided than they are at 
present with a foundation of grammatical principles on 
which a study of foreign languages might later be 
erected. ‘There was no intention to revive the mechan- 
ical methods of the past, but what was demanded was 
such a study of English grammar as should serve as 
an introduction to the grammatical structure of all 
the foreign languages studied in schools. For a fuller 
statement of what this involves we may refer to the 
anonymous articles” entitled “The Curriculum” 
(especially the article on language teaching of August 
30th) and “The Rediscovery of English which have 
appeared within the last few months in the Times 
Educational Supplement. The desired results would, 
we beleve, be achieved bv intelligent teaching based 
on the scheme of grammatical reform proposed by the 
Joint Committee for the Unification and Simplification 
of Grammatical Terminology, the report of which 
(published by Mr. John Murray, and to be obtained 
through anv bookseller, price 6d.) has been recently 
commended to the attention of teachers (1) in the 
Report on the Teaching of French in London Second- 
ary Schools, drawn up by six of H.M. inspectors at the 
instance of the Board of Education (see § 74, p. 34). 
and (ii) in the report on the same subject drawn up by 
Mr. Cloudeslev Brereton for the London County Coun- 
cil (see p. 13f.). 

We, the undersigned members of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Grammatical Reform, representing the 
Headmasters’ Association, the Headmistresses’ Asso- 
ciation, the Assistant-masters’ Association, the Assist- 
ant-mistresses’ Association, the Association of Prepara- 
torv Schools, the Classical Association, the Modern 
Language Association, and the English Association, 
hope that we mav at this juncture render a service to 
education by asking for information on the following 
points :— 


(1) How far_efforts have already been made in 


‘schools to co-ordinate the teaching of foreign lan- 


l 


guages with English and with one another. 
(2) Whether the scneme of terminology put forward 


ele 


by the Joint Committee has been found useful to this 
end. - 

We should be grateful if heads of schools would 
kindly help us by sending information on these two 
points to the hon. secretary of the Standing Com- 
mittee, Miss Edith Hastings, 180 Elm Park Mansions, 
London, S.W.10. 

An immediate response to this request would greatly 
assist us in the further steps which we contemplate 
taking. 

E. .\. SONNENSCHEIN W. E. P. Pantin. 
(Chairman of the Stand- ELEANOR PURDIE. 
ing Committee). F. M. PURDIE. 

CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. W. G. RUSHBROOKE. 

R. M. Hag Brown. P. G. THomas. 

Epiru HASTINGS. 


The Schools Personal Service Association. 


THE Schools Personal Service Association, to which 
reference was made by our vice-president, Mr. Cumber- 
land, in his article in the January number of THE 
SCHOOL WORLD, was founded in September, 1914. 
The solidarity of all classes of our people appeared 
to the founders to be the vital need of that time and of 
the vears that lay ahead. So far as the future was 
concerned the path to that union lay through the 
schools. | 


The ideal of the association has been expressed in. 


the following words :—“ A nation linked together from 
childhood in active goodwill by mutual knowledge and 
appreciation, by mutual service and responsibility.” 

Its aims and objects have been formulated as fol- 
lows :—(1) The aim of the Schools Personal Service 
Association is educational. 

(2) It seeks to educate the bovs and girls in our 
schools in such a way as will lead to the betterment 
of social relations and conditions, and so to contribute 
to the solution of social problems. 

(3) It seeks to develop in young people clear con- 
ceptions of social rights and duties. 

(4) It seeks to bring together teachers and other 
educational workers connected with schools of all 
types, so that by mutual counsel and service they may 
more efectively attack the great national problem of 
social education. : 

Membership of the association is open to all teachers 
and other workers connected with schools, to parents, 
emplovers, and others interested in education: The 
minimum annual subscription is Is. 

The association arranges lectures and meetings for 
the discussion of problems bearing upon social educa- 
tion. From time to time it issues pamphlets bearing 
upon the same subject. It links together teachers 
in schools of all types, members and officers of educa- 
tion committees, care committees, and juvenile em- 
plovment committees, inspectors and social workers. 
It has recently found it necessary to extend its mem- 
bership to parents and employers. Opportunities for 
co-operation in securing the welfare of the child con- 
stantly and naturally arise, and can be immediately 
utilised. , 

It brings into touch schools of different type on the 
basis of mutual service. Within the schools through 
the teachers it aims at developing the social conscious- 
ness by such means as direct instruction in social 
science, by developing the social aspects of other sub- 
jects in the curriculum, and particularly by encouraging 
social life within the school. By means of prefects, 
houses, clubs, and other self-directed activities, chil- 
dren are accustomed to life and service in a democratic 
community. Again, by means of school journevs, by 
foreign correspondence, by old pupils’ associations, and 
through the war service of scouts, it would keep 
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children in touch with the world of reality outside :! 
schools. : 

The full benefit of the idea underlying the forma‘: 
of the association can be secured only when a bran 
is formed linking up all the educational activities of 
single area. This has been done in Tottenham, Hi 
sey, and Edmonton, and is being done in the Mer 
politan (N. and E.) Branch. The membership of th: 
branches ranges from eighty to 140. There are a 
more than one hundred members scattered throug 
the country, and we are looking forward to the forn 
tion of other branches in districts where we are rep 
sented. 

I shall be glad to send a copy of the third ann 
report to anyone interested on receipt of 3d. to co 
printing and postage. W. E. GIBBARD, 

Hon. Secretary 

41 Warner Road, Hornsey, N.8. l 


Permanent Clay Geographical Models. 


AFTER a visit to the Cardiff Museum to examine: 
large relief model of Wales prepared by Mr. W. 
Whitehouse and Dr. Fleure, with the co-operation 
several students of the University College of Wals 
became convinced of the practicability of producing 
similar model of our locality with the view of impr 
ing the teaching of geography in our school. 1 
necessity for such a model has been present to my m 
for many years, but previous attempts with veri 
materials had met with only a fair amount of succe 
so I had to abandon the idea owing to numen 
difficulties, such as the limited time allotted to 
subject, the question of expense, and the lack al 
Suitable plastic material for forming a permap 


-model in the course of one or two lessons. 


Cardboard was tried on the step or layer svste 
and answered well when coloured to represent lowla 
plateau, and mountain, but the process is laborigo 
and I came to the conclusion that it would be m 
profitable to spend the time in studving a good rel 
map. As an exercise in cardboard modelling it m 
be commended, as it is an excellent method of givi 
the pupil some idea of the meaning and value of a 
tour lines, and is the only method possible of rep 
ducing the actual map with all the detail of a moge 

We then obtained the assistance of some of | 
woodwork pupils in preparing lavers of wood for | 
purpose of making simple models of  geographi 
features, and these were afterwards finished with 
layer of plasticine to obliterate the steps and to gi 
greater detail than was possible with thin Javers 
wood, but we found that this was even more laberio 
than the previous method. It was possible, howew 
to provide by these means relief models of typical are 
which enabled pupils to draw four sections from the sid 
of the model. As che models were all constructed frè 
contoured maps, with which the pupils were provide 
a comparison of the two soon enabled them to "spa 
such features as gorges, mountain passes, etc., on 
relief map. 

-Our next attempt was to cover a wet-clay model wi 
a laver of plaster of Paris mixed with water ta tt 
consistency of thick cream, painted on with a br 
and I applied this mixture to step models of cn 
board also, but the fragile nature of the finished m~e 
made them inconvenient for class use. I also i% 
the method of drawing sections every + in. with bed 
to the pupils, who thus gained an insight jnto mt 
reading, which is, after all, the main object, and ng 
the modelling. 

The materials at present available, therefore, fo 
preparing geographical models in school hours posse 
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eral disadvantages which make their constant use 
acticable in most schools. Plasticine is expensive 
iarge models; wet clay has a tendency to crack 
ess covered witha damp cloth; wood and cardboard 
ditieult to work, and must be finished with plasti- 
e or similar material; wet dough and papier måché 
out of the question in war-time; plaster of Paris 
uires time for setting, and the preparation of nega- 
š and positives is altogether too elaborate a process 
vvung pupils. A material is needed which will set 
ivy rapidly without cracking, so as to form a per- 
nent model for class work. For this purpose a mix- 
e of ordinary clay and calc spar (or plaster of Paris 
n broken models) possesses certain advantages, 
x clean to work with, inexpensive, and permanent. 
ur first experiment was to model the urban district 
a from a o-in. Ordnance sheet on which the con- 
rs at intervals of 50 ft. had been clearly marked 
h red ink. A thin sheet of paper was then laid on 
map, and the lowest contour line traced on it. 
$ Was repeated with the other contour lines, a 
erate sheet being used for each. The paper is 
‘cut along the contour line so as to give the exact 
pe of the step or layer. 

h following articles comprise the equipment neces- 
v ‘or preparing a permanent relief model in clay :— 
aifinch board, such as an old drawing board, a 
le knife, a glass roller or cylindrical ruler about 
1. in diameter and 13 ft. long, a few trays or card- 
rd sheets, and some modelling tools. The size of 
modelling board depends on the size of the model 
wh is desired, although I have found it more con- 
ent to make a large model in blocks about 15 in. 
Strips of wood, 1 in. wide and } in. deep, are 
rd along the edges of the board so as to form a 
low trav, in which the sheets of clay are rolled 
vider to form the step model. The thickness of the 
ets can be varied to suit the vertical scale; thus we 
da in. map (1 in.=880o ft.), and a vertical scale of 
1. to represent so ft. (1 in.=200 ft.), the vertical 
ggeration being 4-4 times. 

he work was arranged to occupy a ‘small class of 
s. some of the pupils being emploved in kneading 
inreparing the wet clay, some in rolling the sheets out 
the required thickness, while others were tracing 
‘ars from the Ordnance map. After kneading a 
nher of small pieces of clay, they are placed on the 
rd (which has already been dusted with powdered 
> spar or plaster of Paris), rapidly rolled in two or 
r directions, dusted with more powder until the 
face is fairly dry, and then turned over, when the 
ing is repeated until all cracks disappear. The 
et of clay is now detached with a slicing movement 
‘he table knife and laid on one of the travs, and 
“sheet of paper with the lowest contour laid upon 
when the superfluous clay can be cut away with a 
‘ket knife. The pupils, working in pairs. can now 
ald the clay without difficultv to the required shape 
'h the aid of the contoured map. In some cases it 
vmes necessary to number or mark with suitable 
fers the various sheets of paper so as to prevent 
‘takes. The clay sheets are now collected, carefully 
d in their correct position, and lightly pressed or 
ld into a solid mass, slightly damping the under 
face of each to make the lavers cohere. A model- 
Z tool is now used to give the necessary detail, and 
i: mav be stuck in the clay before it hardens, to 
uch labels are attached with the names of the pro- 
nent features, The finished model is then mounted 
a large sheet of clay about $ in. thick, to which it 
ll adhere if lightly pressed. It is then placed aside 
ra few davs to dry slowly, and afterwards baked in 
è sun or in a warm oven, which is not, however, 
~clutely necessary. A coat of enamel improves the 
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appearance, and the features can be marked with ap- 
propriate colours, or strips of paper may be gummed 
on, and the model painted or varnished in order to 
preserve the surface. Small boxes with glass lids are 
easily obtainable, and keep the models dust-proof. 
F. L. LOWTHER. 
The County School, Milford Haven. 


The Fisher Grant. 


May we, through the valued aid of your journal, 
seek to remove various misapprehensions, which are 
unfortunately prevalent at the present time, concern- 
ing the position of assistant-masters. in secondary 
schools? It is commonly assumed that the supple- 
mentary grant, introduced by Mr. Fisher, which re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament some five months 
ago, has solved the problem of school finance, that the 
under-payment of assistant-masters is happily passing 
into oblivion, and that higher-education in this country 
is being placed upon a satisfactory footing. 

Unfortunately, the facts give little warrant for such 
optimism. The Fisher grant, if devoted entirely to 
the salaries of teachers, would provide an annual addi- 
tion of perhaps 4-40 in England and £30 in Wales. 
These amounts, even if granted in their entirety, would 
not do more than partially restore the value of salaries 
to their pre-war standard, which is now universally 
recognised to have been grossly inadequate. 

But the case is even more serious. The Board of 
Education, while stating in its Regulations that it 
regards teachers’ salaries as the primary object to 
which the new grant should be applied, has apparently 
left the local education authorities with a perfectly free 
hand as to the use of the money, merely expressing 
the hope that there will be no such abuse of liberty 
as to necessitate more stringent conditions. But this 
hope has proved ill-founded, for the authorities and 
governing bodies have in many cases given to their 
teachers a verv meagre proportion of the new grant. 
We find that in some schools salaries have been in- 
creased by £10 and even smaller sums. Furthermore, 
although the Fisher grant to secondary schools is 
based upon the attendances of pupils from August Ist, 
1916, the teachers’ increment is only too often dated 
from April ist, 1917. By this device some authorities 
and governors are retaining for objects other than the 
primary one the whole of the new grant for the first 
eight months; and we know of several cases where an 
even later date has been chosen, and not one penny 
of the 1916-17 grant has found its way into the pockets 
of the teaching staff. This breach of trust not only 
deprives the teacher of what evervbody knows to be 
his due, but also retards the development of higher 
education, without which our plans for national re- 
building mav be taid in vain. 

l S. A. Birks (chairman), 
G. D. DuNkERLEY (hon. secretary). 

Association of Assistant-masters in Secondary 

Schools, 33 John Street, Bedford Row, 


W.C.1, January 8th. 
: 


Some Unsatisfactory ‘‘ Proofs ’’ in Elementary 
` Geometry. 

Ix the December issue of THE Scuoor Worin Mr. 
Hawkins criticises adversely the proof usually given 
in text-books of the converse of Euclid's proposition 
(IIT., 21), viz.: If the line joining two points subtends 
equal angles at two other points on the same side of 
it, these four points are coneyclic. His criticism is 
unjustifiable, for it is based on an erroneous figure 
(Fig. 2), drawn contrary to the hypothesis that the 
angles ACB and ADB are equal. If the ingenious 
pupil of whom vour correspondent speaks has scen the 
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earlier Elements of Euclid before attempting this 
theorem, he will at once discover that :—(1) The point 
C cannot fall inside the angle ADB (Prop. 21, Bk. I.); 
(2) neither can it fall on the line AD (16, 1.); and 
lastly (3), it cannot fall anywhere on the circle BAD' 
of Fig. 2, since the points C, D must lie on the same 
side of AB. Thus, the only possible case is that of 
Fig. 1; and, with apologies, it is true that the circle 
ACB must cut \D at another point, which must lie 


Fig. i. . 


Fic. 2. 


between A and D. It is, moreover, irrelevant to the 
proof whether the circle does, or does not, cut DB 
in two coincident points. 

If such an investigation is necessary, surely it should 
not be found in a text-book. A note, however, might 
be useful to remind the pupil that, since the angles 
ACB, ADB are equal, the vertex of one of the 
triangles cannot fall within the other. 

M. COLGAN. 

Rockwell College, Cashel, Co. Tipperary. 


Mr. CoLGan seems to have missed the point of my 
criticism, which is concerned with the position of the 
point D’, not that of C. In a reductio ad absurdum 
proof it is necessary that you should have an erroneous 
figure to represent an impossible position supposed to 
be correct. Furthermore, it is necessary to dispose of 
every impossible position which an ingenious opponent 
could suggest. This Mr. Colgan—attacking the 
difficulty from a slightly different point of view—does 
by showing that if the angle ADB is equal to the angle 
ACB, the line AD must cut one of the chords AC or 
CB, and must therefore cut one of these arcs. I 
prefer the method of dealing with the difficulty which 
I suggested in your December issue, and which has 
been previously emploved by Messrs. Workman and 
Cracknell. As regards my criticism being ‘ unjustifi- 
able,’ T should like to point out to Mr. Colgan (1) that 
I criticised the siatement that AD must cut the circle 
again towards D as a general statement, which 
it certainly appears to be in the text-books criticised. 
(2) That the pupils who are learning their geometrv 
from these text-books have not seen the earlier 
Elements of Euclid. (3) That neither 21, I., nor 
16, I., appears in the majority of these books. I also 
feel sure that a verv small percentage of the manv 
thousands of pupils I have dealt with would “at once 
discover”? for themselves the various points which 
Mr. Colgan credits them with the power to discern. 
As a matter of opinion, I should not consider it advis- 
able to relegate so important a step in the proofs to a 
note. Cecu. HAWKINS. 


The Value of the Study of Latin and Greek. 


WRITING upon this subject in the Januarv issue of 
Tue ScnooL WorLD, Prof. Valentine comments upon 
the “unhappy narrowness of thought and svmpathy ” 
shown by some classicists in failing to recognise the 
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possibility of a humanistic education without eh 
Latin or Greek; and he finds this failure the me 
remarkable in that the Greeks themselves attained | 
the highest culture as a result of an education whit 
did not include the study of any foreign languave. 
is to be regretted that such a confusion of the iss 
should have appeared in the very forefront, as it wet 
of what those who have patience to continue readit 
will find a very reasonable and reasoned article. V 
do not, of course, advocate the study of Greek becau 
it is a foreign language, but because—to use Pn 
Valentine’s own words—the Greeks achieved su 
* masterpieces of literature, philosophy, and history. 

R. B. APPLETON 

Lyndewode House, Cambridge. 


AN expansion of the paragraph to which Mr. App 
ton refers will show, I think, that there is no”a 
fusion of the issue,” though a desire not to make 
article longer than was necessary may have result 
in considerable compression. The first sentence quo 
by Mr. Appleton refers to the fact that some classict 
speak of the * humanities” as though they were id 
tical with the Latin and Greek classics. The seco 
sentence quoted by Mr. Appleton has reference to | 
fact that some classicists would oppose the view d 
a humanistic education could be given even d 
any foreign language—a point stated in the preced 
sentence in my article, which Mr. Appleton omits ~ 
his quotation. That some classicists would (and ı 
do this is shown by the undoubted fact that thev s 
port their argument for the study of Latin and Gr 
by statements as to the value of the study of th 
foreign languages as a ‘‘mental gymnastic.” Sa 
classicists even put the chief stress upon this af 
ment: cf. the quotation from Canon Lyttelton a 
the beginning of my second article (p. 39 of the g 
sent number of THE ScHOooL Wort-p)._ I am glad 
sather that Mr. Appleton is not one of these; but! 
“we” suggests that all classicists think alike. ¥ 
he please note that I wrote ‘*some’’? ah 

As an example of a very different type of classid 
giving a very broad interpretation to the !8 
“humanities,” may I mention that distinguish 
classical scholar, Prof. John Burnet, in whose ree 
book, ‘‘ Higher Education and the War,” the au 
contends that science itself may be so treated as 
be included within the humanities, and that an elem 
tarv education may be essentially and prope 
humanistic. C. W. V 
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HE ARITHMETIC OF CITIZENSHIP. 


By T. Percy Ness, M.A., D.Sc. 
wfessor of Education in the University of London. 
I. : 2 

N the valuable Report on Elementary 
© Mathematics in Girls’ Schools, recently 
lished on behalf of the Girls’ 
ommittee of the Mathematical Association,! 
is recommended that, for girls between the 
¢> of fourteen and sixteen, the work in arith- 
ce should “consist in following up some of 
vse applications ... which are of importance 
the general life of the community, e.g. 
nicipal and national finance, banking, 1n- 
tance.” There is a further suggestion that, 
tgirls who leave school at about sixteen, 
is course may replace the algebra and geo- 
etry prescribed for other eirls of their age, 
gether with part of the work in those sub- 
ts allotted to the preceding: stage. 

[he committee has acted upon the counsel 
prudence which bids us deliver our opinions 
idiv, but abstain, if possible, from = disclos- 
£ the grounds’ upon which we hold them. I 
“pose to follow its example, and to confine 
self to describing, at the invitation of the 
litors of THe ScHooL WORLD, certain sim- 
Y exercises in the “arithmetic of citizen- 
P which have been found interesting and 
“htable not only -to boys and girls between 
ages named in the report, but also to the 
holars in the highest classes of elementary 
hols, I should like, however, to record my 
Mon, for what it may be worth, that the 
ommendations of the committee are soundly 
‘ed. For reasons of which some—such as 
‘Competition of other essential subjects—are 
lisputable, while others—such as the alleged 
* of natural interest in mathematics among 
ita open to question, there is undoubt- 
y a demand for an alternative course for 
‘More limited in scope than that usually as- 


; ' London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1916. 1s. net. \— E 
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signed to boys of the same age. The “aritr- 
metic of citizenship ” goes at least some way 
towards meeting that demand. For, in the first 
place, it deals with topics which, since they con- 
cern everybody, may usefully be considered by 
all; and, in the second, while it may be made an 
excellent medium for mathematical discipline, 
its study does not require the mastery of any 
elaborate technique. Moreover, the subject 
seems to be particularly suitable for girls’ 
schools. Whether the recent irruption of young 
women into banks and similar institutions por- 
tends a feminine invasion of la haute finance is 
an intriguing question, but not one to be dis- 
cussed here. It is, however, safe to predict 
that women will acquire increasing influence 
in those departments of public policy that 
touch, and may be regarded as an expansion 
of, the economy of the home. A course on the 
“arithmetic of citizenship ” supplies a basis of 
information and discipline indispensable for 
the due exercise of these wider responsibilities. 
J ALUNICIPAL FINANCE. 

convenient wav to begin the course is to 
Start a discussion about the more obvious 
public services of the district. Streets are 
paved, repaired, and lighted; policemen keep 
order in them and guard our safety at night; 
we have, in addition to public elementary and 
secondary schools, public libraries and public 
baths and wash-houses; perhaps a public sys- 
tem of tramways. There are also the postal 
service, and, possibly, a local workhouse and a 
public cemetery. How are all these things paid 
for, and who has the handling of the money 
and the direction of the work? Commencing 
thus, we soon reach, on one hand, the local 
rates and the income-tax, and, on the other, 
the rating and taxing authorities. Everyone 
knows that the Post Office is a national service, 
but ideas are not so clear about the other ser- 
vices. We proceed, therefore, to study the in- 
formation printed upon the demand-note 
served by a local rate-collector. For conveni- 

D 


ae 


ence, we will assume the recipient to be a resi- 
dent in a London borough. In this case, the 
first thing we discover is that, although the 
note 1s issued by the borough council, and the 
money exacted is to be paid to one of its 
officers, three distinct authorities conspire to 


make the demand, and share the receipts be- 


tween them. These. are.the borough council 
itself, the London County Council, and the 
guardians of the poor. 

Before proceeding to examine the details 
set out in the note, we inquire into the prin- 
ciple upon which the total sum required is por- 
tioned out among the ratepayers. © We find 
that the rates are a burden upon the occupier 
of house property, learn to distinguish be- 
tween the rental value of a house and the rent 
of the ground on which it is built, and find 
what is meant by the statement that the rate 
is at so much in the pound. This last point 
is made clear by a few straightforward arith- 
metical examples, which serve (incidentally) 
to justify the statement in the time-table that 
the lesson is a mathematical one. 

The next thing is to examine the several 
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items of expenditure named in the demand- 
note, and to see how they are allotted among 


the rating authorities. This is best done 
graphically. Fig. t exemplihes a suitable 


form of graph, showing the destination of the 
rate of 8s. 5d. in the pound levied in the 
borough of Battersea for the year ending 
March 3ISt, 1910. It appears that out of this 
sum the borough handed over 5s. 93d. to the 
County Council, and Cord. (Gu) to the local 
guardians of the poor? retaining only 
2s. 16od. (B) to meet the expenses for 
which it is itself responsible. The graphic 
strip is divided, therefore, by a thick line to 
show what part of the rate goes to the cen- 
tral authority and what .part is. expended 
locally, while a broken line is inserted to show 
how the local expenditure is divided between 
the guardians and the borough council. It is 
convenient also to show that the sum passed 
on to the County Council is: for education 
(E), 21'9d.; for general purposes (G), 18°874d.; 

for police (p), 6ud.; for asvlums (A), 5° 8d.: 
for the “common poor fund” (P), I Or and 
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Poor Law, Battersea is 
It is clear, however, 


2 It happens that, for the administration of the 
joined with the neighbouring parish of Wandsworth. 
iat the service may be counted local. 
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for the Peele fund” (e), 662d. Ti 
sections into which the strip is thus divide 
mav, with advaniage, be coloured. 

Čertain questions at once arise. Why d 
the County Council and the guardians bol 
éxact payments for the support -of the poo; 
and what is the equalisation fund? We lear 
that the common poor fund and the equalis 
tion fund are devices for tempering the finar 
cial wind to the shorn lamb, and that in th 
case of both funds every borough in Londo 
receives its contribution back, plus or mina 
an amount determined by its rateable valu 
its population, and its expenditure on the p% 
and other services. We find, further, thi. 
both the guardians and the borough counc 
receive additional “‘ county grants” tendin 
to reduce or to equalise their burdens. Thus th 
actual sum required by the guardians f. 
Battersea was at the rate of 1s. 449d. in th 
pound; but was reduced to 601d. by a count 
grant (C) of 2°31d. and a contribution fra 
the common poor fund (P’) of 817d. Sim 
larly, the total sum needed to meet th 
expenses of the borough was at the rate í 


Local 


B 


3s. Old. in the pound, but was reduced b 
2s. 1°69d. (B) by a grant from the equalisand 
fund (e) of 10’00d., and by a county grant (¢!o> 


0°33d. 
We are now in a position to represen 
graphicallv, as in Fig. 2, the sums expendé 


and received for the localised services of Bat- 
tersea in the year in question. In the uppe 
graph P'stands for the total expenditure of 
the poor (1s. 449d.); S for that on the street 
(IS. 10° 16d.), including their lighting and pav 
ing and the maintenance of the local sewers. 
H for that on public health (8°73d.); b thal 
on the baths (z261d.); I that on ce libraries 
(1:26d.); and R the residual expenses (1354-4 | 
The references indicating the sources of re 
venue represented in the lower graph have 
been given in the preceding paragraph. | 

The study of these statistics will be seen !0 
offer an excellent starting point for excursions 
into “civics.” The graphic method of preset, 
ing the figures is particularly useful from 
that point of view, since it gives the yours 
student a vivid idea of the relative prominence 
of the several items of public expenditure. 
Who, for example, could fail to be impr 
by the tenuity of the strip marked “L” # 
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r 2, especially when he learns that Bat- 
a's zeal for culture, as measured by the 
standard, was, in 1909-10, notably higher 
nthat of any other London borough? It 
vious, also, that a considerable variety 
profitable arithmetical exercises may be 
ed upon the records. Here are some typical 
sions that at once suggest themselves : 
‘) What percentage of the rates levied in 
oe is expended (a) locally, (b) cen- 
y? 
=) What percentage of the. whole rate is 
wed to (a) education, (b) the support of 
poor, (c) the police? 
) The rateable value of the houses in X 
et is £45 per annum. How much does 
1 householder contribute to (a) educating 
children of London, (b) maintaining the 
` ts of Battersea ? 
.) The produce of a 1d. rate in Battersea 
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assisted by “imperial subventions.” Of these 
the most important are the grants for educa- 
tion, for the upkeep of the police system, for 
the support of the poor, and for the relief of 
the unemploved. The imperial subventions 
are the source of the ‘‘ county grants ” which, 
as we have seen, ultimately find their way 
to the guardians and to the borough council, 
but much the greatest part of the total is 
expended directly by the central authority. 
The second new feature consists in the 
“revenue-producing services,’ such as the 
tramways. Since these not only produce 
income, but also involve expenditure, they 
will necessarily appear in both halves of the 
graphic budget. The third fact that emerges 
is that the central authority is both a bor- 
rower and a lender of money on 4 large scale: 
it borrows from the public and from the 
Government the capital needed for building 


4400. (a) What is the total rateable | schools, extending the tramway system, etc., 
| Expenditure 
Guardians Borough Council | 
P S H b LR 
Receipts 
g Guardians Borough Council 
C P’ Gu e c B | 
FIG. 2. 


e of the borough? (b) How much does 
st to maintain the libraries ? 


COUNTY AND NATIONAL F INANCE. 


ter studying the local budget, the natural 
t step IS to follow up the contribution 
ked ‘ central” in Fig. 1, and to see what 
© It occupies in the mae of the county. 
51s best done by constructing graphs, like 
æ of Fig. 2, showing the annual expendi- 
‘and receipts of the Dondon County Coun- 

here is no space here for the details, 
ua are easily accessible, together with a 
ene of information admirably set out, 
ny volume of the “ London Statistics” 
a King and Son) published by the 
ae A convenient summary will be 
i very year in “‘Whitaker’s Almanack.” 
- gyousidering the county budget, three 
7 tees facts come into view. The 
F t London does not by any means 
> N way out of its own rates, but is 


and it lends to the guardians, the borough 
councils, and other authorities (such as the 
Water Board) the sums they need for their 
new undertakings. The sums received and 
disbursed, partly in repayment of capital 
‘advanced and partly as interest on the 
amounts outstanding, must appear in their 
proper places in the graphic statement. The 
arithmetical problems suggested by their 
presence will be considered below. 

The treatment of national finance should 
follow the same general lines. Here we 
investigate the main sources of national 
revenue and expenditure, finding out, for 
instance, how much is received from direct 
and how much from indirect taxation, how 
much the State contributes to education, 
what old-age pensions cost, what the differ- 
encé is between funded and unfunded debt, 
etc. It will generally be better not to con- 
sider these subjects immediately after county 
finance, but to postpone them until the 
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second year of .the course, when their treat- 
ment gives an opportunity for the revision 
of earlier knowledge. All the information 
that the teacher needs will be found in the 
annual issue of “ Whitaker’s Almanack” or 
in the ‘““Statesman’s Yearbook.” 


THE THEORY OF INTEREST. 


It may be assumed that, either concur- 
rently with, or before, the study of muni- 
cipal finance, our pupils learn how to calculate 
percentages. There is not the least need to 
teach what is called ‘‘ simple interest” as a 
separate subject. The exercises in calculating 
percentages should themselves contain, from 
the outset, problems concerning the return 
or “rent” from capital invested in house 
property, in public funds, such as war loans, 
and in industrial undertakings. In dealing 
with these, as with public finance, the teacher 
should use „the arithmetical problem as an 
instrument for communicating essential 
information upon matters that have an inti- 
mate bearing upon the general weal of the 
community. Thus the investment of capital 
should be considered primarily, not as a means 
by which well-to-do shareholders may live at 
ease, but rather as an indispensable factor in 
any advanced ‘state of industry and public 
polity. The lessons should include the exami- 
nation of the prospectus of some new useful 


| 


undertaking, such as a railway or waterworks, — 


and also the study of some straightforward 
industrial balance-sheet. The distinction be- 
tween ordinary shares and “debentures ” should 
be elucidated, and the meaning of such terms as 
“reserve fund ” and “depreciation ” explained. 
Simple calculations on the value of investments 
should be included in the work, but should 
not be made the only or even the central subject 
of consideration. 

The theory of interest, in the proper sense, 
is reached only with the study of “compound 
interest.” It is well to place this topic on a 
wider basis than is customary, by making the 
calculation of financial ‘“ʻamounts” and 
“present values ” appear as merely special 
cases of the general problem of determining 
.the value of a magnitude subject to a specified 
law of growth. Two such laws have special 
interest and importance. The first is that 
exemplified by the depth of water in a 
reservoir into which, or from which, a uniform 
stream is pouring, by the uniform increase or 
decrease in velocity of a moving body, such 
as a stone or a train, and by other similar 
instances. In all these cases the increase or 
decrease takes place by equal increments or 
decrements in equal times, and the graphic 
representative of the phenomena is a sloping 


straight line. The second typical law 
growth is exemplified by a quantity 

magnitude of which increases or decreases 
equal times by geometrical progression. ` 
may conveniently describe the ‘“‘comn 
ratio ” of this progression as a “const 
erowth-factor.” Thus, in Fig. 3, let the o 
nate Ao represent the height of a girl on 

eleventh birthday, and let us make the assur 
tion (which may be roughly true) that fo 
few years before and after this date her het 
increases in such a way that its annual gro 
factor is always 1'045. Then the heights 
the ordinates B1, C2, D3, . . . which repres 
her stature on her twelfth, thirteenth, fc 
teenth,’and subsequent birthdays are to 
calculated by multiplying Ao by the grov 
factor once, twice, thrice, etc. Similarly, 

stature one, two, three . . . years before 
eleventh birthday is to be determined 


one, two, three .. . Successive 
by the growth-factor. If, as time advanc 
the magnitude of the quantity decreases 
in the case of an isolated population whi 
death-rate exceeds its birth-rate), the grow 
factor will be less than unity, but the meth 
of calculating the magnitude at.a given tl 
will be the same as before. 

In order to bring out the effect of this i 
of growth it is natural to add to the calculat 
ordinates the smooth curve shown in Fig. 
It cannot, however, be assumed that t 
curve, like the straight line which represet 
the first law, gives the magnitude of the gro 
ing quantity at times intermediate to those Í 
which they are computed. But we may eas! 
assure ourselves that this is the case. Let 
several members of the class draw pairs | 
equidistant ordinates, such as those la 
P and Q, p and q, choosing at random th 
position of each pair and the interval betwee 
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m. Then every girl will find that the 
10 of the height of the right-hand ordinate 
ihat of the left-hand ordinate is the same 
both her pairs, though it will, of course, 
| be the same as the growth-factor for the 
t of time, unless, by chance, the interval 
ween the ordinates represents that unit. 
om this discovery we may fairly draw the 
clusion that each ordinate of the curve repre- 
ts the size at the moment indicated by the 
Cissa, Of a quantity growing uniformly in 
h a way that the successive magnitudes 
unit intervals of time are calculable by 
given growth-factor. For instance, if the 
ance Op represents 24 years, the ordinate 
p ooo the height of our girl at the 
of 82. 


fhe financial applications of the argumente 


obvious. Let Ao, in Fig. 3, stand for a 
en sum of money subject to interest pay- 
eat a given rate once a year. To fix our 
as, let the rate be 44 per cent., so that the 
wal growth-factor is 1045. Then the 
inates B1, C2, etc., represent the “ amount” 
this sum one, two, etc., years after the 
ment represented by o, while the ordinates 
b2, etc., show-its “present value” one, 
,etc., years before that moment. The for- 
rare to be computed by successive multi- 


ation by the growth-factor, the latter by | 


cessive division. 
t will be observed that this mode of 
roach to compound interest has the signal 
antage of reducing the calculation of 
aunts and present values to mere variants 
a single process, and of making their 
nection with one another so clear that not 
n the dullest pupil can find difficulty in it. 
Ve pass now to an important but simple 
nement—the distinction between ‘“nomi- 
” and “effective ” interest. Money invested 
ompound interest does not, as a rule, grow, 
‘a girl’s height, continuously. The general 
tom is to “add the interest to the principal ”’ 
stated intervals, which are, however, 
ally less than a year. Suppose the “ nomi- 
” rate to be 4 per cent. per annum, and 
Interest to be added to the principal 
aterlv. Then it is obvious that we are really 
cerned, not with an annual growth-factor 
104, but with a quarterly growth-factor of 
1. To obtain the amount of our principal 
the end of a year we must multiply four 
les In Succession by 1o1—which is equi- 
ent to multiplying once by (approximately) 
406. In other words, the “nominal” 
erest of 4 per cent. per annum is, in this 
œ. equivalent to an “effective” rate of 
ut 406 per cent. per annum. 
There is a simple and very instructive 
thod “'of exhibiting results of this 


` 


In Fig. 4, let the 
curve AP be any “growth-curve” drawn 
in accordance with the foregoing pre- 
scription, 1.e. so that ordinates at equal inter- 
vals increase geometrically. Let the height 
of AO be unity, that of pr be (1+1), where i 
is the nominal rate of interest per pound per 
annum, and let that of PR be (1 +1/n), n being 
the number of equal intervals per annum at 
which the interest is added to the principal. 
Through A and draw lines parallel to the 
axis OR, and through AP a secant cutting 
the parallel through p at p’. Then it follows 
that p’q’, being equal to pq, is n times PQ, 
and hence that Aq’ is n times AQ. Thus, if a 
series of ordinates were drawn to the right of 
AO at equal distances OR, PR would be the 
first and P’R! the nth. It follows that P’R’ 


kind graphically. 


=PR"=(1+4+7¢/n)": that is, that P’R’ repre- 
sents the effective annual growth-factor, and 
P’q’ the effective annual rate of interest per 
pound. 

We are now in a position to answer a very 
fascinating question. The more frequently 
the interest is added to the capital the greater 
is the effective annual interest. If, then, we 
could persuade an obliging financier to add 
the interest frequently enough—say every 
second—could we acquire in a year “riches 
beyond the dreams of avarice,” or is there a 
limit to our possible gains? I find that, as 
a rule, students expect illimitable’ profit, but 
consideration of the graph shows that their 
anticipations are ill-based. As the interval 
for the payment of interest grows smaller, 
PR approaches AO, and the secant AP 
becomes: nearer to AQ. But AP can 
never pass beyond the tangent AT, and 
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the effective annual growth-factor can never, 
therefore, exceed P”R”, the ordinate through 
the point T where the tangent is cut by the 
parallel through p. As I have shown elsewhere, 
it is easy to express this limiting growth-factor 
in terms of the celebrated number called e, and 
to conclude the whole argument without the 
help either of the exponential or of the bi- 
nomial theorem. 


(To be continued.) 


PRECIS-WRITING IN SCHOOLS. 
By Norman Herre, M.A., M.Litt. 
English Master at Gateshead Secondary School. 


N Y text is a sentence from the examiners’ 
report on the work of candidates in 
English at the Oxford Senior Local Exami- 
nation held in July last :— 
Relatively few candidates seem at all adequately to 
realise the distinction between a précis and a para- 
phrase. | 


Like many divines, however, who announce 
a text, I do not propose to say a great deal 
about it, but merely to make it the occasion 
of some remarks on the teaching of précis- 
writing in schools. If, in the course of these 
remarks, I find it necessary to distinguish 
between paraphrase and précis, it must not be 
thought that [ am crediting my fellow English 
teachers with the same shortcomings as the 
candidates who drew down the above animad- 
version on their heads. I need scarcely say 
that to suggest such a thing is as far from my 
purpose as “the suggestion “itself would be re- 
mote from: the truth. In mentioning para- 
phrase at all in this connection, I merely wish 
to show the relative positions of the exercises 
in the school course, and how far the principles 
involved in the one exercise may be used in 
teaching the other. 

Précis may be defined as an abridgment or 
brief summary in continuous prose of the 
essential ideas in any given passage, docu- 
ment, or series of documents. From this defi- 
nition it will be apparent that the writing of 
précis involves a double process, selection and 
abbreviation—double in the sense that a flower 
may be double, and not merely twofold, for 
each process is part of the other. Here at once 
emerges the fundamental distinction between 
paraphrase and précis: the former merely re- 
quires the comprehension and re-expression of 
all the ideas in the passage to be treated; the 
latter demands, first of all, the extraction of 
what is most vital and essential, and the rejec- 
tion of all that is of less importance. So that, 
involving as it does, not merelv the under- 
standing, but also judgment and discrimina- 
tion, précis-writing as a formal exercise should 
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follow paraphrasing, and come late in t 
school course. Moreover, for reasons whi 
will presently become apparent, it will be 
great assistance to both teacher and pupii 
the exercise is delayed until the latter has : 
quired that facility in analysis and synthe: 
of sentences generally to be gained only | 
practice during the first two or three vears 
his school lite. 

If I may at this point revert for a moment 
our text, let me say that I am not without 
certain amount of sympathy for the can 
dates who incurred the criticism express 
therein. ‘In the examination paper they we 
instructed to “rewrite ina shorter and simp 
form, but so as to preserve all? the ideas cc 
tained in it,” the passage that was set. No 
as many of them had doubtless been taug 
that a paraphrase must retain all the ideas 
the original, and a précis generally only t 
most important ones, they may, perhaps, be 
some extent forgiven for having failed 
notice, or having forgotten, that the instr 
tion also asked for abridgment. To makea 
considerable abbreviation without sacrifici 
at least some of the less essential ideas m 
have been an exceedingly dificult achievem 
for voung people, especially when thev w 
required, in addition, to re-express the passa 
in a simpler form, which is actually a spec 
of paraphrasing. After all, the exercise, as: 
was a kind of hybrid, and for the candida 
to have emphasised one of the component ¢ 
ments at the expense of the other was an offer 
which might be not unreadily condoned. 

It is, however, with unadulterated précis-w 
ing that the present article is concerned. H 
can a pupil best be taught to perform that jo 
operation of selection and condensation whi 
we have seen, lies at the root of the matt 
He is too often, I am afraid, merely told 
omit all that is superfluous, unessential, or | 
essential, and to retain what is most imp 
tant; to make a. summary or a digest, an e 
tome or an abstract; to give the gist of 1 
passage, and so forth—all of which is exceli 
advice and entirely to the point, but scare 
adequate for a beginner. It seems desira 
that for his guidance in such a dithcult task 
should give him something more tangit 
some definite method which he may apply. 
he so wishes, to any exercise he may be give 
some principles to the touchstone of which 
may bring any difficulty he may meet with 
practice. Many occasions will, of course, ar 
when considerations of speed make it imp 
sible to follow out the method im detail; ' 
have sometimes to leap quickly to a result a 
leave out some of the intermediate steps; a 
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the result so arrived at will approximate to 
accuracy according as we have or have not pre- 
viously put into practice methods which we 
“an count on always to ‘produce a correct re- 
sult; in much the same way, for example, as 
he accuracy of a sudden judgment by appear- 
ances is determined by our previous experience 
n judging other cases, after having deliber- 
rly and carefully measured them by well- 
onsidered standards. 

From what has been said it wilt have been 
tuthered that the three points on which special 
tress must be faid in teaching the subject are: 
a) thought-analysis, (b) abride ment and selec- 
ton, (c) the expression of the precis in con- 
tinuous prose; and bearing these in mind, we 
aust devise some scheme ‘by which the pupil 
aav be taught both what a précis is and how 
D proceed in making one. With these pur- 
oses in view, I venture to tabulate the stages 
1a method which I have found serviceable 
1 the case of my own pupils, and suggest 
yat, if followed out a few times, it would dis- 
el any misapprehension that might exist as to 
he respective natures of précis-writing and 
araphrasing. 

I. CAREFUL READING: The pupil should, 
rst of all, be advised to read the passage 
rough once or twice with great care. The 
bject of this preliminary reading is that he 
ay acquire a general know ledge. of the con- 
nis and the mode of their distribution in the 
assage, in order that he may not dispropor- 
anately emphasise any one phase of the sub- 
ct at the expense of the others—a thing he 
tight easily do if he at once attacked the 

arious parts of the passage piecemeal and 
riatim. This fault is so common that mea- 
ires should be taken at the outset to antici- 
ate it, and, if I may suggest a simple illus- 
ation which generally makes the matter clear, 
e pupils might be told that a précis bears the 
ime relation to the original passage as a land- 
‘ape viewed through | the wrong end of a 
eld-glass bears to the same landscape as seen 
y the naked eye: the most prominent objects 
1 the real landscape remain the most pro- 
pia objects in the reduced view. 

THOUGHT-ANALYSIS. It is impossible for 

Sigil to select what is most important in a 
assage if he has not thoroughly explored all 
s contents and mastered its meaning. To 
able him to do this I know of no better 
ethod than the making of a thought-analysis, 
hich seems as indispensable in précis-w riting 
sit iS in paraphrasing. In the latter exercise, 
sit is necessary for the pupil to re-express, if 
ussible,, every shade of thought in the ori- 
inal, I recommend that he should seek to 
olate for a while each complete idea, and 
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grapple with any difficulties it may present 
until they are overcome, and the thought stands 
out singly and clearly in his mind, when he 
should state it accurately in his own words, 
and tabulate it on paper. .\ precisely similar 
process may be gone through in précis-writing, 
except that in tabulating the individual 
thoughts in his analysis he must abridge tis 
statement of them. As this is the point where 
the paths to paraphrasing and précis div erge, 
advantage should be taken of it to press hon 
the distinction between the two exercises and ` 
to emphasise the fact that while in the former 
all the details are retained, in the latter there 
must be abridgment, the methods of effecting 
W Mici bring us to the next step. 

ABRIDGMENT AND SELECTION. These are, 
ae we have seen, complementary processes, 
but for the purposes of this paragraph we shall 
| distinguish them as two kinds of abridgment : 

(a) ‘Abridgment of language only, by which 
(1) all superfluous expressions may be excised, 
and (2) shorter forms substituted for longer 
ones—a single word, for example, for a phrase 
or for a clause. Exercises worked during the 
rhetoric course in connection with offences 
against the rule of brevity should prove of 
adv antage here. 

(b) Selection, which is equivalent to abridg- 
ment of thought. The extent of such abride- 
ment must be determined by the dimensions 
to which the original passage has to be reduced. 
In most examinations, where only one or two 
paragraphs are set for the exercise, it is usual 
to reduce the passage to anything from about 
a half to a third of its original length. In other 
cases, where an entire document or a series of 
documents has to be dealt with, the reduction 
has ‘to be much more drastic, the précis often 
amounting only to about one-sixteenth of the 
original. ” Guidance as to the length desired 
should always be given, and in giving it the 
teacher ought, of course, to consider carefully 
the style of the passage ‘he prescribes, as it is 
obvious that some writers lend themselves to 
condensation more than others. 

In any case, abridgment by selection can be 
properly done only ‘when the relative impor- 
tance of the facts is appreciated, for only 
thus can the essential facts be retained and the 
less important details dropped. The success 
of a précis depends, therefore, on the 
degree of intelligence and judgment exer- 
cised by the pupil in the process of abbre- 
viation; but it may be of some help to 
him if we point out that a certain amount of: 
guidance can be obtained from an application 
of the principles of grammatical analysis, with 
which we may assume he is familiar. Thus, in 
a simple sentence, the unenlarged subject, the 


verb, and the simple direct object are generally 
of primary value, all qualifving and modifying 
words being, as a rule, of secondary impor- 
tance. “Similarly, in a complex sentence the 
subordinate clauses are usually less vital and 
necessary than the principal statement. Such 
aids are, however, more or less mechanical, 
and cannot always be relied on, though they 
may be used by a beginner for what they are 
worth. 

In teaching pupils how to prepare a 
contracted thought-analysis I have found it a 
good plan to write up the passage on the black- 
board, and to strike out the parts dealt with 
as they are replaced by their shortened equi- 
valents, which should be tabulated on the samé 
board by the side of the original. In this wa 
the pupil can see the passage melting, as it 
were, before his eves into the smaller dimen- 
sions of the précis. 

4. SYNTHESIS. In the last stage of the 
method, the preparation of the finished précis, 
advantage may be taken of the exercises in 
synthesis of sentences so universally worked 
in connection with the composition lessons. If 
the separate sentences in the contracted 
thought-analysis be now synthesised in similar 
fashion, the effect will be at once to achieve 
additional abbreviation and to produce the 
finished précis in the form of a continuous prose 
passage. 

Asan illustration of the method in operation, 
may I here be permitted to make a précis of 
the passage set at the Oxford Local Examina- 
tion already referred to? The passage is as 
follows : 


When at school, the tasks 1n which he excelled were 
those only which he undertook voluntarily; and his 
situation as a young man of rank, with strong 
passions, and in the uncontrolled enjoyment of a con- 
siderable fortune, added to that impatience of strictures 
or coercion which was natural to him. As an author 
he refused to plead at the bar of criticism; as a man 
he would not submit to be morally amenable to the 
tribunal of public opinion. Remonstrances from a 
friend, of whose intentions and kindness he was secure, 
had often great weight with him; but there were few 
who could or dared venture on a task so difficult. 
Reproof he endured with impatience, and reproach 
hardened him in his error; so that he often resembled 
the gallant war-steed who rushes forward on the steel 
that wounds him. 


CONTRACTED THOUGHT-ANALYSIS. 


(1) At school he excelled only in voluntary tasks. 

(2) His strong passions, rank, and the free use of 
a fortune increased his impatience of control. 

(3) As an author he ignored criticism. 

(4) In his morals he ignored public opinion. 

(5) He would often listen to the remonstrances of a 
tried friend. 

(6) Few could or dared remonstrate. 
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(7) He was impatient of reproof. 
(8) Reproof merely hardened him in his error. 
[The simile is omitted as being merely explanator:.] 


FINISHED PRECcIs. | 
At school he excelled only in voluntary tasks, show- 
-| ing an impatience of control increased by his strong 
passions, rank, and the unrestricted use of a fortune, 
| As an author he ignored criticism, and in his morals, 
: public opinion; though he would listen to the remon- 
i strances of the few tried friends who dared make 
| them. He was impatient of reproof, which only 
hardened him in his error. 


The finished précis, it will be observed, it 
in this case about half the length of the original 
If further reduction be required, we must drop 
out some of the particulars, always select 
ing for this purpose those next in orde 
, of unimportance. The ultimate précis o 


a passage would be its title, and it 1 


a good exercise for the pupil to find suitabh 
titles both for the entire passage and for th 
separate paragraphs in it, should there b 
more than one. 

The teacher should insist on seeing th 
contracted thought-analysis in every case fo 
the first half-dozen exercises or so, when, i 
may be presumed, the pupil will thoroughl 
understand what is required of him in précis 
writing, after which, if it is thought desirable 
and especially in the case of long exercises” 
it may be remitted. 

The uses and applications of précis-writing. 
are numerous. Apart from its undoubtedh 
great educational value as a method of develop 
ing the judgment and inducing concentrato 
of thought, it has uses of an eminently practi 
cal character. It assists in the formation of i 
concise prose style; it forms the basis of index 
ing; it is the secret of intelligent note-makiny 
in connection both with reading and witl 
listening to lectures or speeches, while to: 
journalist or a barrister it is invaluable. I 
these allurements are judiciously displayed t 
the pupil, he may be induced to undergo vill 
ingly and with patience the necessary training 
in an exercise which, though interesting, is it 
its initial stages undoubtedly a severe form 0-7 
mental discipline to a young mind. 


—— 


A Short History of French Literature. By Georg 
Saintsbury. xvi+638 pp. 


— 


(Oxford University Press, 
8s. 6d. net.—No words are needed to praise this 
standard work, of which the seventh edition. has jusi 
appeared. There is no better handbook of French 
literature in the English language. Since its first a> 
pearance it has been revised and corrected with scrupu- 
lous care. The veteran scholar is well justified in his 
hope that he leaves this book “as a definite est 
of the great subject concerned, made towards and at 
the close of one of its most brilliant periods, on tne 
basis of personal knowledge and direct judgment, n% 
unassisted by acquaintance with literatures other than 
itself.” i 
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DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY IN 
“SCIENCE FOR ALL” CLASSES. 


By the Rev. A. L. Cortiz, S.J., F.R.A.S. 


RY descriptive astronomy is meant some 
knowledge of the physical appearances 
of the heavenly bodies as disclosed bv the tele- 
scope and the spectroscope, and elementary 
notions as to the causes of their real and appa- 
rent motions. In the memorandum on the aims 
of science teaching in general education drawn 
up by a committee elected by the Association 
uf Public School Science Masters, it is stated 
that, in a course of general science, an attempt 
should be made to arouse the pupil’s appre- 
ciation of the value and scope of science. 
Hence such science is to be taught in a general 
manner “by directing the attention of pupils 
towards objects rather than by making them 
tarn subjects. Such objects would in their 
range embrace the universe and the electron, 
and would include a generalised knowledge 
of the facts and methods of astronomy, geo- 
ogy, physics, biology, and physiology.” 
Similarly, in the Report of the Committee on 
science in Secondary Schools of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
particular importance is attached to the teach- 
ing of natural science, ‘‘as a body of inspiring 
principles,” and as possessing a truly human- 
sing influence. This includes a training in 
he power of independent observation, particu- 
arly in reasoning upon the facts of observation 
ind deducing their causes. Observation and 
periment are the groundwork of science, 
‘hich essentially and primarily consists in the 
duction of causes from the phenomena 
served. 

_ Descriptive astronomy is admirably adapted 
or that training of the mind which is gene- 
‘ally designated by the term “a liberal educa- 
on.” The contemplation of the sun, the moon, 
he planets, and the stars, appeals to the sense 
f admiration ‘and wonder at the works of 
sod the Creator in Nature, and that, too, in 
ı manner peculiarly its own. This is a motive 
an incentive to observation which affects not 
mly the young, but also all who can acquire 
‘ome idea of the vastness of space, the multi- 
ude of the stars which people it, and the 
auty and magnificence of their orderly 
rangement. There is an immense field for 
‘ven. naked-eye observation. And accurate 
dbservation of the apparent movements of the 
un, the real and apparent movements of the 
noon and the planets, and the varying aspect 
f the stars at different seasons of the year, to 
70 no further, will inevitably stimulate curi- 
itv as to the causes of these movements, and 


ead to a knowledge of their laws. 
ee 
' Paper read hefors the Association of Public School Science Masters on 
anuary gth, 1918. é 
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Among the seven arts, the subjects taught 
uadrivium, which con- 
stituted the syllabus of a liberal education in 
the schools in the Middle Ages, astronomy 
occupied an honourable position. In this 
respect the school boy or girl of that period 
seems to have been more favoured than those 
who receive even a public-school education 
in these more modern and scientific days. 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury Tales ” for instance, 
and later the plays of Shakespeare, were 
written for an educated audience, and we must 
suppose that the people understood the astro- 
nomical allusions. At any rate, in these works 
there are not found such glaring and elemen- 
tary mistakes in descriptive astronomy as are 
not infrequent in modern times, even in the 
works of writers of repute, not to speak of the 
daily Press. We wonder how many boys or . 
girls who are educated in our elementary and 
secondary and public schools to-day could 
give an intelligent explanation of the astro- 
nomical allusions to be found in the works of 
these classical English authors. 

Among Chaucer’s prose works there is a 
treatise on the astrolabe—the modern equiva- 
lent would be a stereographic projection of the 
celestial sphere, on the plane of the equator, 
or of the meridian—which he composed for the 
instruction of his youngest son, Lewis, who was 
then studying under a tutor at Oxford. The 
following is the dedication :—“Lytel Lewis, 
my sonne, I perceive well by certaine evidences 
thine abilitie to learn sciences touching num- 
bers and proportions, and also wel consider I 
thy busie prayer in especiall to learn the 
Treatise of the Astrolabie . . . therefore I have 
given thee a sufficient Astrolabie for an 
orizont, compounded after the latitude of 
Oxenford.” He adds that the reason he had 
compiled it was because the charts of the 
astrolabe that he had seen were “tod hard 
for thy tender age of ten yeares to conceive,” 
and he had written it in English, ‘for Latine 
ne canst thou nat yet but smal, my lytel 

” This was in the fourteenth century. 


eee m ammm ee 


sonne. 

But even in the tenth century the illustrious 
scholar and Benedictine monk Gerbert, after- 
wards Archbishop ‘of Rheims, and the first 
French Pope under the name of Sylvester II., 
taught astronomy by means of models of 
globes which he constructed with his own 
hands. In fact, he was probably the first of 
the schoolmen who illustrated his theoretical 
teaching by practical work. Even as a busv 
Pope he did not disdain to instruct his 
scholarly correspondents in the mode of con- 
struction and use of such globes. His bio- 
wrapher, Richer, describes the various ‘nstru- 
ments which he made, in order to render the 
science of astronomy practically sensible to the 


eyes of his pupils. The world was repre- 
sented by a round wooden ball with its poles 
oblique tq the horizon, on which were drawn 
various circles to explain geographical and 
astronomical phenomena. From the descrip- 
tions of Richer: we are led to conclude that 
Gerbert exhibited in his lectures two very pass- 
able examples of the terrestrial and celestial 
spheres. And this was in the Dark Ages! 

In the British Association Report on 
Science Teaching in Secondary Schools, under 
the heading “Method in Science Teaching,” 
we are told that 


among the motives which have prompted men to make 
those persistent attempts to understand Nature which 
we call science. three have always been especially con- 
spicuous. The first is derived from the contemplation 
of the beauty and orderliness of the phenomena in 
Nature, delight, for instance, in the splendours of the 
heavens. This appeal is made to the minds of all, but 
perhaps is most conspicuous in the case of the young. 
The beauty of Nature arouses not only their wonder, 
but: likewise stimulates their curiosity, and their eager- 
ness to know the reason of the phenomena observed. 
At a later stage there enters also another motive, 
which is designated as the “utility motive ’’—that is, the 
motive which makes men study natural phenomena in 
order to turn the forces and powers of Nature to their 
own advantage and profit. Lastly, and this belongs 
pre-eminently to those who have studied natural pheno- 
mena in some, completeness, comes the motive that 
prompts men ‘‘to seek fundamental principles in 
Nature, and to co-ordinate their knowledge in a unified 
system. | 


All these three motives have their vogue and 
realisation in a study of descriptive astro- 
nomy. We need not, by needless repetition, 
insist on the first, the wonder or admiration 
motive. Its influence is patent and self-evident. 
But, if we consider the utility motive, we 
find its application, for instance, in the deter- 
mination of time, in the construction of the 
calendar, by which we regulate the ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil ordering of our lives, in the navi- 
gation of our ships across the trackless oceans, 
in Surveying, or in the direction of our troops 
in a night-attack upon the enemy. The 
‘“svstematising motive ” is found in the history 
of the science, in the unifications of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, first devised by 
. Ptolemy, and afterwards extended and im- 
proved by the theory of Copernicus, the 
empirical laws of IXepler, the law of universal 
gravitation discovered by Newton, and its 
applications to the explanation of the move- 
ments of the bodies of our system and its 
stability by Lagrange and Laplace. Such 
books as Miss Clerke’s “History of Astron- 
omy ia the Nineteenth Century ” and Prof. 
Grant’s ‘History of Physical Astronomy ”’ 
would form an excellent course of reading for 
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students- who had reached such a stave as to be 
affected by the notions of law and order as 
applied to the starry firmament. 

We may now approach the consideration ot 
a course of descriptive astronomy that would 
be suitable for our schools and colleges. Le: 
us begin with practical work. There is always 
a dithculty in such work inherent in the order 
of the day in our schools, and the necessary 
discipline, which does not contemplate late 
hours. However, there is a whole series of 
instructive observations that can be made on 
the sun and his spots by means of a simpie 
projection apparatus attached to a telescope, 
the positions of the spots being determined by 
discs which contain the orthographic pro- 
jections of his parallels and meridians, and 
their areas by simple graduated scales. Again. 
in the months in winter in which sunset is 
early, there is generally ample time for observ- 
iny before any late hour. The moon, too, can 
always be observed when at a suitable phase 
in the twilight sky. The same is true also ot 
the brighter stars when observed in a transit- 
instrument. 

It would be advisable, therefore, that, if pos- 
sible, every physical laboratory in a public 
school should have attached to it, preferably 
as part of the laboratory itself, a small astro- 
nomical observatory. The equipment should 
consist of a transit-instrument, most essential 
of all for teaching accuracy of observation by 
the eye-and-ear method for beginners, a side- 
real clock, a chronometer, and an equatorial 
telescope, about 4 in. in diameter. How 
interested boys would be to keep correct time 
in the school clocks by observations of the 
transits of stars, besides the training in 
accurate observation that would result by 
observing transits! Armed with Webb's 
“Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.’ 
the telescope could be employed in the early 
hours‘of the winter nights to explore the more 
remarkable objects among the nebulæ and the 
stars, and the aspects of the planets. 
Bootham School at York possesses an 
observatory such as has been described, and 
much good and useful work is done by some 
of the older students. But even if a school ts 
without anv instrumental equipment, a series 
of lectures illustrated by lantern slides will de 
much to supplement its want. In such a sents 
of slides, for instance, as that issued by the 
Royal Astronomical Society we have the finest 
observational results, obtained at the chief 
observatories in the world, placed at the dis 
posal of all. A good elementary text-book such 
as Tancock’s ‘‘ Course of Descriptive Astron- 
omy” could be studied in conjunction with 
the projecting-lantern in lieu of, or preferably 
in addition to, a small. telescope. In Prof. Percy 
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Nunn’s “Scheme of Science Work for an 
Urban Secondary School for Boys,” as printed 
in the report of the British Association 
already reterred to, will be found several 
simple experiments to be performed by the 
students which illustrate the course of astron- 
omy Outlined. Experiments bearing on the 
subject could also be performed with gyro- 
copes and spinning-tops. Orreries and astro- 
nomical models, such, for instance, as that con- 
structed by Dr. Wilson, which was exhi- 
hited to the association, would be found to be 
useful adjuncts in teaching. We might also 
direct attention in this connection to an excel- 
lent scientific sundial, the helio-chronometer, 
invented by Mr. G. J. Gibbs, which bears upon 
it the necessary corrections, made by settint’s, 
tor the equation of time, so as to derive mean 
solar time from the local time of the sun’s pas- 
sige across the meridian. Many interesting 
illustrative experiments are also detailed 
in Prof. Turner’s admirable book *‘ A Voyage 
in Space.” 

With regard to a theoretical course in the 
subject of descriptive astronomy, the follow. 
ing may Serve as a specimen. ‘Tt has been 
drawn up mainly by the Rev. J. P. Dolan, 
O.S.B., of Ampleforth College, and is the svl- 
labus actually followed at the school. The 
course extends over three years, one period a 
week of the “science for all” teaching being 
devoted to it. 

First Year. For younger boys: Descrip- 
tive course on the solar system, the sun, the 
planets, comets and shooting Stars, Stars and 
nebula. 

Second Year. For the mathematical 
classes: Apparent motions of the heavenly 
hodies; the great circles of the celestial sphere; 
Ptolemaic and Copernican systems; historical 
development; diurnal and annual motion of 
the sun; the equation of time; the seasons; 
precession of the equinoxes; the moon’s 
motion ; eclipses. 

Third Year. For the mathematical classes : 
Kepler’s laws; Newton and the law of gravi- 
tation; cause of precession illustrated by 
experiments with gyroscopes, on the lines of 
Prof. Perry’s “spinning-tops ”; tides; celestial 
measurements ; parallax ; distance of the sun; 
methods of measuring the sun’s distance; 
stellar parallax; the motion of light; aberra- 
tion; the spectroscope and constitution of the 
sun and stars; .\dam’s method of finding 
stellar distances; structure of the universe; 


stars and nebulæ; proper motions of the 
stars; nebular hy potheses; other modern 
theories. 


It might be invidious to suggest text-books 
for such a course, but among possible books 
that would be helpful are Tancock’s elemen- 
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tary book on descriptive astronomy, 
for older students Prof. Young’s ‘General 
Astronomy.’ There is also a primer on 
astronomy by Sir Norman Lockyer, the little 
book “The Stars ” in the “People’s Library,’ 

and Prof. Newall’s admirable elementary 
manual “The Spectroscope and its W ork,” 

which can be recommended. Such works, too, as 
Sir Robert Ball’s “Story of the Heavens ’’ and 
“The Earth's Beginning,” and Newcomb’s 
“Popular Astronomy,” furnish interesting and 
stimulating reading, and should find a place 
In every school library. Among star maps we 
have Bigourdan’s ‘excellent “Petit Atlas 
Céleste,’’ "with its explanatory matter, and the 
little book published by George Philip and 
Son, ‘The Stars at a Glance. P The Scottish 
Provident Institution also distributes as an 
advertisement an instructive series of “Star 
Maps,” with accompanying tables. In the 
issue for 1918 there is also a projection of the 
heavens in hemispheres, or an astrolabe, by 
means of which such problems as to find what 
stars would become visible to an.observer in 
any part of the earth, when a star will come to 
he observer’s meridian, the approximate times 
of the rising and setting of a star, or of the 
sun, or of any heavenly body, can be solved 
by inspection of the projection and the use of 


— 


and 


the tables. 

But the main object of this paper is not to 
draw up a scheme of instruction in elementary 
astronomy, theoretical and practical, but 
rather to enter a plea for the inclusion of some 
course of dese riptive astronomy in the svl- 
labus of the “science for all ” classes. It is also 
intended to elicit the opinions of those who 
have had expertence in the teaching of such a 
course, that they may be helpful in the recon- 
stitution of the “science for all”? classes in our 
public schools, so as to present more fullv the . 
human and the humanising aspects of the 


pursuit of natural knowledge. We want our 


teaching to be broad and comprehensive, 
not narrow and specialised, to furnish, in 
a word, the elements of a truly liberal 
education, 

Poems of Keats. Edited by W. T. Young. 331 pp. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 3s.—This volume 


gives us the usual introduction, but delays the com- 
mentary to the end of the book. This is excellent, if 
the late editor’s directions are followed by the class 
that reads Keats. How far Keats or similar poets 
should be read in school before that preliminary train- 
ing in Keats’s material is given which our schools are 
very shyly considering is a matter that is not yet per- 
mitted to be discussed in the magazines. But this 
commentary, all too short, leads us to suppose that 
Mr. Young, whose lamented death in Flanders lays 
its own wreath upon the book, could have envisaged 
a series of volumes far more ‘‘introductory” to Eng- 
lish literature than are our ordinary school editions. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE VALUE OF 
THE STUDY OF LATIN AND 
GREEK. 

By C. W. VALENTINE, M.A., D.Phil. 


Professor of Education in the Queen’s University of 
Belfast. 


HI. 


AS A MEANS OF SELECTING THE 
INTELLIGENT. 

E come now to a more uncommon argu- 

ment in favour of retaining Latin, 

namely, that it is, because of its difficulty, a use. 

ful eliminator of the weak—especially at uni- 

versity matriculation examinations. It may be 
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admitted that the standard of work required in ; 
tend again to forget the richer vocabulary and 


Latin is generally higher both at matriculation 
and often in the pass university courses than 
is the case with some other arts subjects. The 
reason is, largely, that tradition has assigned 


_ phraseology 


such an important place to classics and mathe- | 
best taught through Latin is considerably 


matics that relatively more time and care are 
given at school to these than to other subjects. 
The obvious means of preventing a lowering 
of the matriculation standard, if compulsory 
Latin be dropped, is to require a higher stan- 
“dard in some other subject or subjects at 
matriculation; and to begin with a higher 
standard in modern languages than is at pre- 
sent sometimes required, may be demanded, 
and will be provided for, as a result of the 
greater amount of time that could be given to 
it at school, especially in the earlier years, say 
from eleven to fourteen or fifteen, if Latin were 
not taken. Then in a very short time the 
standard in other subjects might reasonably be 
raised somewhat, especially in English, in 
which the literary and linguistic paper might 
well be supplemented by another requiring 
' critical treatment of the substance-matter of 
a course of reading selected works of admitted 


solid thought and reasoned argument." 


5. LATIN AND GREEK AS BASES FOR THE STUDY 
OF OTHER LANGUAGES. 


We have finally to deal with 
argument in favour of the study of Latin 
and Greek, namely, that they form an 
excellent basis for the study of other lan- 
guages. 
in reference to the study of Latin, and we may 
confine our discussion to that language. 


In the first place, how many pupils do pro- | 


H 


- 


ceed far in the study of other languages: ? 


k— = 


1 We have suggested that some time saved fiom Panni in later years might 
well be spent partly in some study of Greek and Roman thought and institu- 
tions through English translations. If a paper on these lines were set at 
matriculation requiring a knowledge, among other things, of one or two 
philosophical Greek works, it might, at some universities, be required as an 
alternative to Latin and Greek, and could easily be made a guarantee (and 
one in the hands of the Classicists themselv es) of a sufficient standard of 
mental capacity in dealing with ‘humanities. 


| weakened now, 


-was “A Day in Church.” 
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number of people in the church. 


-says Tommy, 


another ` 


This argument is particularly used ° a 
of the victorious McLauchlan, but 
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Latin is an excellent foundation, it is usually 
a foundation scarcely built upon. If the 
object is to teach the boy French, he would 
certainlv know far more French when he left 
school if he spent upon French even half the 
time per week devoted to Latin than he does 
by dividing his time between the two 
languages. The argument is really one of the 
linguistic scholar, who is thinking of the 
advanced student of modern languages. But 
this argument is surely not enough to justify 
the teaching of Latin to the majority of boys 
on the chance of their becoming advanced 
students of other languages. 

But what of the help which Latin affords in 
the study of English? In the first place, we 


in English which boys would 
acquire if part of the time now devoted to 
Latin could be given to a much wider reading 
in English. The argument that grammar is 


as it is so widely recognised 
that much of the grammar teaching of the old 


tvpe is unnecessary for the teaching of 
English. 


Prof. Bennett? argues that the close atten- 
tion to the precise meaning of words in 
translating gives a training in the exact use 
of English. With this point I have already 
partially dealt; but Prof. Bennett on an 
adjoining page supplies an excellent reply to 
his own argument in his long quotation 
from J. M. Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy.” 
describing the essay competition in which 
Tommy takes part. The topic for the essay 
Tommy, it will be 
remembered, spent nearly all his time trving 
to find the right word to indicate precisely the 
“Puckle ” 
was almost right, but did not mean so many 


literary merit, and involving at the same time people as he meant. - 


tt 


Someone suggests mask.” “I though: cf mask” 
“but that would have meant thè 
kirk was crammed, and I just meant it to be middling 


full.” “Flow would have done,” suggested another. 
‘Flow'’s but a handful.” ‘Curran, then, vou jacka- 
napes.” ‘‘Curran’s no enough.” The friends throw 


up their hands in despair. “I wanted something 
between ‘ curran ’ and ‘ mask,’ ” said Tommy, dogged. 
vet almost at the crying. Then Ogilvy, the master 
whose heart is 
secretly with Tommy, and who with difficulty has 
been hiding his admiration, spreads a net for him. 
“You said vou wanted a word that meant middling 
full. Well, why did you not say ‘ middling full,’ or 
‘fell mask’?" ‘Yes, why not?” demanded the 
others. “I wanted one word,” said Tommy. “ You 
jewel,” muttered Ogilvy under his breath. 


e 


2? “The Teaching of Latin and Greek.” By C. E. Bennett and G. F- 


Bristoi. (Longmans.) 
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Later on Tommy runs back to shout with jo 
‘hat he had found the word: it was a “hantle.” 


Now the interesting points here for us are: , 


1) that this careful thought about language is 
entirely in the vernacular, Yet Prof. Bennett 
uses the illustration in an argument to show 
the importance of Latin as a training in the 
careful use of English! (We have seen before 
‘hat the Socratic dialogues, the most thorough- 
roing inquiries into the exact meaning of 
terms, were an exercise in the vernacular.) 
(i) Tommy’s efforts were concerned with 
nnding the right word to express a thought 
originating in the mind of the writer—an 
extremely important linguistic function and 
one not practised by translation. In translating 
trom Latin it is the thought of another that 
one has to express in language, and, as 
already urged, effort (except at the higher 
stages) is largely concerned with finding out 
what the foreign words mean rather than with 
nding a means of expressing that meaning 
m English. It may be that by providing the 
pupil with ideas in Latin to express in 
English we are giving him practice in express- 
ing a wider range of ideas than if we left 
him merely to express his own ideas. But what 
is the purpose of developing a power to 
express ideas which we cannot conceive for 
ourselves? This only leads to verbalism, 
except, of course, in so far as it leads to the 
ideas themselves being absorbed and later on 
used by the reader—and this can be done far 
more readily by more extensive reading -of 
varied books in English. English composi- 
tion in schools and universities surely suffers 
as much from lack of ideas as from lack of 
careful thought as to the precise meaning of 
words. | 
_ Another form taken by this last argument 
in favour of the study of Latin and Greek is 
this—that they help the student to understand 
the meaning of English through a knowledge 
of the words from which so many of our own 
words are derived. One may hear a man of 
science say that his Greek has been useful in 
understanding technical terms in science. As 
a matter of fact, most men who studied classics 
only at school probably find that the tracing 
ot a derivation is a means of rubbing up their 
remnants of Latin and Greek, rather than that 
these help them much towards the meaning 
ot English terms. No doubt the study of 
derivations and the history of words is to many 
a fascinating one. But it is absurd to suggest 
that the numerous Greek and Latin verb- 
forms, Latin and Greek syntax, the use of 
particles, etc., must be all learned so that 
‘ingle words in English, derived from Latin 
Or Greek, can be understood, the derivation of 
“hich, if desired, could easily be studied ad 
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hoc individually. It is significant that the 
Medical Council has now admitted that Latin 
is unessential even for the doctor. 


4 


6. SUMMARY OF PRECEDING ARGUMENTS. 


In summing up the various arguments the 
following points, 1 think, tend to emerge : 

(i) The cry ‘Classics versus Science” is 
misleading. If less time is to be devoted to 
classics, the appropriate substitutes would be 
to a large extent other ‘‘humanities,” other 
literature or some of the human sciences. 

(ii) The fact that such a large proportion of 
our leading men have been classically trained 
may mislead us as to the value of classics asa 
training, for the majority of the best men at 
the universities, until comparatively recently, 
studied either classics or mathematics, many 
being selected through the numerous scholar- 
ships in these subjects. Further, their train- 
ing was very much wider than the mere study 
of the language. They advanced far enough 
to be concerned largely with the admirable 
content of all that is best in Greek and Latin 
literature. 

(iii) The argument that so much of our cul- 
ture and thought has its roots in Greece and 
Rome only justifies the study of the ideas and 
institutions of those countries, and this can be 
done through translations. The finesse of 
thought which can be got in the originals alone 
can be appreciated only by advanced students. 
For the average boy or student any loss 
through reading only translations is far more 
than compensated for by the larger amount of 
ground he can cover in English translations. 

(iv) More may be lost from an esthetic point 
of view, but here again the loss is largely con- 
fined to the advanced student; the average 
pupil is too much occupied with the difficulty 
of the language. Also, time for esthetic 
training could be better employed by a wider 
reading of English literature, of which the 
pupil is usually so ignorant, and by more at- 
tention to the appreciation of music and art. 

(v) The argument that Latin and Greek 
afford a unique general training in observa- 
tion, memory, judgment, and reasoning is 
based largely on a false psvchology. In so 
far as it is true, it probably holds only for 
the very best students of these subjects, while 
for the average student the training can be got 
better by more direct practice with the material 
for which the “faculties °’ are to be trained. 
As a means of such training the resources of 
English literature especially have hitherto been 
most inadequately exploited. 

(vi) Converging lines of argument (as well 
as the testimonv of many experienced teachers) 
thus point to the view that, in so far as the 
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various reasons for the study of classics are 
valid, they apply only in the case of those who 
have a real talent for the subjects, and who 
also carry them to a stage fepresented by an 
honours course at the university; except that 
perhaps honours students of other languages 
derive sufficient benefit to make merely a pass 
course in Latin or Greek worth while the time 
spent upon it. 


qe PRACTICAL SCHEME OF REFORM. 


The question now arises: How, if we are not 
to let classics entirely disappear as a study, are 
we to select the students competent to pursue 
the subject to an advanced stage ? 

It remains, then, in conclusion, to make one 
or two practical suggestions, which I throw out 
in a most tentative wav, as, of course, a satis- 
factory scheme requires the collaboration of a 
number of experts. The scheme refers to 
secondary education only. If French were 
begun at, say, ten years of age, the concentra- 
tion on one language only at a time for four 
vears would result in a much greater facility 
in the use of this language at fourteen than is 
now the case, when time and energy are 
diverted from it at eleven or twelve, or even 
earlier, by the study of Latin. We may reckon 
the time spent by the average boy doing Latin, 
at the early stage, at about nine or ten hours 

er week (half in school and half preparation). 

his time now set free between the years ten or 
eleven and fourteen might be spent as follows : 
About one-third to be added to the time already 
given to French, and the rest to be given 
largely to wider studies in English, with per- 
haps the addition of a little more time to a 
more scientific study of geography, or to 
nature-study. 

Bv fourteen years of age, after four years of 
French and a fuller study of English, the boys 
of marked linguistic ability would have re- 
vealed themselves, and these might now begin 
Latin, at the special wish of parents, or if 
some career was already so clearly marked out 
for them as to involve the likelihood of their 
wishing to pursue honours courses in classics 
or modern languages (including English) at 
the university. The exceptional boys, who are 
likely scholars in classics, will, indeed, have 
reached this stage probably by thirteen, and, 
if we take the school-leaving age to be seven- 
teen, will still have before them four years of 
school for the studv of Latin. We must as- 
sume that the Latin and other languages 
taught, except French, will be taught in “sets,” 
and not as a part of the regular form work, so 
that boys from the same form can go into 
different sets in Latin. During the first year 
of Latin the time given to French could be re- 


duced by more than half, and the time thus. 
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saved added to the present usual Latin allow- 
ance, thus making the year fourteen to fifteen 
a time of close concentration on Latin, sav 
eight or nine hours in school instead of five. 
Thus, as these students would be (1) boys picked 
for linguistic ability, (ti) much more mature 
than the average beginners on the present sys- 
tem, (iii) prepared to some slight extent by 
their more thorough French studies, we may 
certainly expect far more rapid progress than 
is the case at present. There are classical 
teachers already who hold that boys in the 
long run do better when they begin Latin 
later than at the age at present customary + 

After one vear of such concentrated study of 
Latin (i.e. at fourteen or fifteen), some of the 
boys who show special talent in their 
Latin studies might take up Greek, if a 
classical honours course at the university was 
already decided upon. Others might prefer to 
take up another modern language or to extend 
their studies in English. The hours stolen 
from French for Latin at fourteen would now 
be added to the usual allowance for Greek or 
the second modern language, tn order, as 
before, to concentrate on the new language 
during its first year of study. , 

Let us now return to the majority of boys, 
who, having shown no special linguistic talent 
at fourteen, do not take up Latin. For them. 
too, the year fourteen-fifteen would be one of 
more or less marking time in French. Some 
would now take up a second modern language: 
others would prefer additional science work.. 
(All, it is hoped, would be doing some science 
work.) Even at fifteen it would not be too late 
for a boy whose linguistic talent has revealed 
itself somewhat late to take up Latin in time 
to do a good two years’ work before matricu- 
lation, if there appears any special reason why 
he should do so, such as that he desires to aim 
at an honours course in modern languages. 
Those who do not take up Latin would have 
ten or twelve hours a week saved partly for 
extended studies in English, including selected 
translations from the classics, and partly for 
any other subjects which the particular schoe! 
may choose to develop more fully. 

I have confined my attention largely to th 
classical and modern sides, but it is to fe 
hoped that the time saved by the concentration 
on one foreign language only, in the earl 
years, and the lessening of the hours required 
for this at fourteen, would enable the boys 
specialising in science to share in the extended 
English course of later years. 

Two special difficulties remain to be dealt 
with, the first, I think, not serious. What 


3 Prof. Burnet, in his delightful “ Higher Education and the War. p? 
a remarkable testimony to what may be done by able linguists who a 
Greek as late even as their first year at the university. See especialy p 
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‘uld become of the many teachers of Latin 
d Greek in the schools? ‘Their obvious 
nction would be to take up the extended Eng- 
h work and, of course, the studies of classi- 
| culture through translations. The opposi- 
n of .keen classicists to extended reforms 
uld, I think, be greatly lessened by the wider 
tuence through their lessons on classical 
iture, and also by the fact that those pupils 
10 do take up the Latin and Greek languages 
il be picked linguists. On such a scheme the 
.of the future university teacher of classics 
uld be an enviable one. | 

The other difhculty is more serious, namely, 
at such a large proportion of scholarships at 
me universities are restricted to classical 
udents. Some changes would have to be in- 
duced here if the old evil is not to be con- 
1ued—the compelling of such a large propor- 
on of the ablest boys to specialise in classics 
t mathematics). As it is, while the scheme 
gested above will exclude from the classi- 
i studies all but the ablest, linguists, it will 
least leave open the door to specialisation 
modern languages to some of these talented 
iguists, and will also set free boys whose 
cial ability does not lie at all in linguistic 
udies. Its greatest danger would probably 
>that, owing to the careful selection of classi- 
Ì students, the universal excellence of the 
assically trained man of the future would 
ad to a revival of the belief that classics 
ould be prescribed for all. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


ie announcement that the King has been 
L pleased to approve of the appointment of 
it J. J. Thomson to be Master of Trinity 
ollege, Cambridge, has been received with 
uch satisfaction, not only in the University, 
it also in all circles where scientific genius is 
‘ld in honour. Sir Joseph was elected a 
low of the college in 1880, when he was 
cond wrangler and second Smith’s prizeman ; 
id he has been Cavendish professor of experi- 
ental physics at the University since 1884. 
he remarkable researches carried out by him 
nd his students have opened up completely 
ew fields of physical science, and provided 
ceptions which have led to unexpected 
‘velopments of scientific work and thought. 
‘account of these investigations was given 
1 NATURE of March 6, 1913, when Sir Joseph 
aS the subject of an article in the series of 
Scientific Worthies.” Since 1915 Sir Joseph 
as been president of the Royal Society, and he 
an active member of many important advisory 
nd other committees and councils appointed 
ince the opening of the war. He has shown 
“mistakably that high administrative capacity 
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can be combined with brilliant scientific know- 
ledge, and these attributes will make him one 
of the most distinguished of the series of 
Masters of Trinity, which extends from John 
Redman in 1546 to the late Dr. Butler, who 
was appointed in 1886, and includes Isaac 
Barrow, who preceded Newton in the statement 
of the principles of the Infinitesimal Calculus; 
Richard Bentley, author of the scholarly 
‘Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris”’ ; 
and William Whewell, author of the famous 


“ History of Inductive Sciences.” 
+ x * 


CONSIDERABLE Satisfaction is felt in the teach- 
ing profession at the appointment, announced 
in these columns last month, of Mr. J. A. 
Picken, headmaster of Palfrey Senior Council 
School, Walsall, as inspector of schools under 
the Walsall Education Committee, his prede- 
cessor, Mr. A. Hibbert, having accepted the 
secretaryship of the same authority. Mr. 
Picken has had thirty-five years’ teaching 
experience in Walsall, and the authority may 
be congratulated on selecting one of its own 
teachers for such an important administrative 
post. Mr. Picken has been a keen member of 
the National Union of Teachers throughout his 
career. He is honorary secretary and vice-chair- 
man of the Walsall Education Society, and 
has held the offices of president and secretary of 
the Walsall Head Teachers’ Association. The 
appointment is of considerable interest in that 
teachers are united in the opinion that success- 
ful teaching experience should be a necessary 
qualification for candidature to an administra- 
tive post. | 
* 


* * 


THE Essex County Education Authority has 
appealed at the County Appeal Tribunal, Rom- 
fordyfor Mr. E. L. Miskin, schoolmaster on 
Foulness Island. “Far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife,” Foulness Island lies at 
the mouth of the River:Crouch, north-east of 
Shoeburyness. It is difficult of access and 
numbers a population of some 500, mainly 
engaged in agriculture. Mr. Miskin has 
occupied his spare time successfully in render- 
ing scientific advice and assistance to the fer- 
mers, and the tribunal granted temporary 
exemption only, in the hope that some other 
teacher would volunteer for service on this 


lonely island. 


* * * 


THE Italian silver medal pro valore militare 
has been awarded to Mr. P. J. Baker, fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and son of Mr. J. 
Allen Baker, M.P. 


* * * 


AT the Town Hall, Sheffield, public recog- 


nition has been given to Miss Escott, who, 
for nineteen vears, occupied the position of 
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A SN of the Shefħeld High School for 
Girls previous to her recent appointment at 
the Clapham High School. The Lord Mayor, 
on behalf of the Education Committee and 
the old pupils of the school, presented Miss 
Escott witlya necklace, a cheque, and an illumi- 
nated address. Her portrait is to be hung in 
the school, and the deep influence of Miss 
Escott’s work on the social and intellectual life 
of the city was referred to in the address. 
* * * 

Miss Cook, head of the Cookery Centre, 
Retford, has resigned her position, having 
taken up a commission in the W. A.A.C. in 
France. 

* * bd 

THE impending resignation is reported of 
Sir Walter Parratt, D. Mus., C.V.O., honorary 
fellow of Magdalen College, from the 
professorship of “music in Oxford University. 
Sir Walter has occupied the chair for some ten 
years. | . 

; * * * 

THE early publication of “War Letters of a 
Public-school Boy,” by the late Lieut. H. P.M. 
Jones, son of Mr. Harry Jones, assistant- 
editor of the Daily Chronicle, is announced by 
Messrs. Cassell. Mr. Jones was head of the 
modern side at Dulwich and captain of foot- 
ball, 1914-15. Before joining the Army he was 
scholar-elect of Balliol College, Oxford. He 
was killed on July 31st, 1917, after two years’ 
service with the Cavalry and the Tanks. 

* * * 

THE Leeds Education Committee has made 
arrangements. whereby the services of Mr. 
James Graham, secretary to the committee, 
have been placed at the disposal of the 
Government. Mr. Graham is to assist in 
organising the establishment of municipal 
kitchens in populous centres. At the same time 
he will retain control of the local administra- 
tion of education in an advisory capacity. 

* * * 

IT is interesting to note that Dr. F. W. 
Lloyd, the new Prime Minister of Newfound- 
land, was formerly a schoolmaster in England. 
Dr. Llovd received his early education at 
Christ Church School, Heaton Norris, and, 
after a short experience as a pupil teacher, 
migrated to Newfoundland some twenty- eight 
vears ago. He there graduated in Laws and 
finally gave up teaching for the Press and 
law work. His success soon brought him into 
public prominence and he became a member 
of the’ House of Assembly. 

* * * 

ProF. J. A. GREEN, professor of education, 
Sheffield University, has been placed by the 
Sheffield Education Committee on a small sub- 
committee which is to consider what provision 
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should be made in the district for addition 
secondary education, the character of the educ 
tion to be provided, and the advisability 
providing | additional free places at Kir 
Edward VII. School. Prof. Green’s kno 
ledge and experience of the education 
systems on the Continent should be of inval 
able help to the committee. 


+ * * 


ADMINISTRATIVE circles will regret the resi: 

nation of Dr. H. Lloyd Snape, Director — 
Education for the County of Lancashire, aft 
seventeen years’ service. Dr. Snape suffere 
from a nervous breakdown in 1916-17 and fin 
it necessary to reside in a warmer climate. H 
tact and ability in the administration of educ 
tion in Lancashire are shown in the hig 
degree of efficiency reached in the various di 
tricts in the area. Dr. Snape is at present 
member of the Departmental Committee upc 
Salary Scales in Public Institutions for Hight 
Education. 

* * * 

THE Church has suffered a great loss by th 
death, on February 3rd, of Canon Knox-Liul: 
Born in 1839, Canon Knox-Little took hi 
degree at Trinity College, Cambridge, an 
entered Holy Orders. For some time he acte 
with unqualified success as an assistant-masie 
at Sherborne School, and in 1870 accepted | 
curacy at Turweston, Bucks. He wa 
appointed a Canon of Worcester in 1871 
During the South African War he served a 
Army chaplain to the Brigade of Guards an 
the Household Cavalry, being mentioned 1 
dispatches and receiving the Queen’s med: 
and clasps. On_ returning home he wa 
appointed Dean of Worcester. An eloquen 
preacher and a prolific writer, with clear con 
victions and an openness of mind, Cano! 
Knox-Little was fearless in his endeavour t 
say and do what he believed right, and hi: 
character and charm of manner endeared hin 
to all. 

* * * 

Miss ETHEL SARGANT, honorary fellow © 
Girton College, died at Sidmouth on January 
16th after a brief illness. Miss Sargant was 
educated at the North London Collegiate 
School and Girton College, Cambridge, takiag 
the two parts of the Natural Sciences Triposin 
1884-85. She was the first woman to serve on 
the council of the Linnean Society, and she 
was president of the Federation of University 
Women at the time of her death. Miss Sat 
gant earned fame by her botanical researches, 
in the direction of anatomy and morphology 
She had the distinction of being the first womaa 
elected president of a section of the “age 
Association when in 1913, at Birmingham. 
president of the Botanical Section, she gave af 
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iess on “The Development of Botanical 
wrvology since 1871.” j 
* * w 


JET, G. A. Le CHAVEToIS died on 
wary 22nd from the effects of wounds 
eived in action. Mr. Le Chavetois was a 
il at St. Olave’s from 1895 to 1905. After 
duaing at London University he was 
winted to a mastership at Emanuel School. 
1912 he joined the staff of his old school, 
| was largely instrumental in organising the 
vol cadet corps. He was an officer in the 
ps until he undertook military service. With 
battalion, he took part in the campaign in 
Fast, and was dangerously wounded in the 
din November last. 
* k bd 
HE death is reported, on January 23rd last, 
Mr. C. G. Kiddell, educational editor 
vr Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. A former 
dent of St. John’s, Battersea, Mr. Kiddell 
duated in Arts at the London University, 
for some time occupied the science master- 
Jat Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, 
nt. To his facile pen we owe the pleasing 
popular “Selborne Nature Readers” and 
“Observation Lessons in Botany.” 
OXLOOKER. 


SALARIES: OF TEACHERS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS:.! 


‘HE Departmental Committee appointed 
bv Mr. Fisher “to inquire into the prin- 
"s which should determine the construction 
“ales of salary for teachers in elementarv 
uls”? has just issued its report. The first 
tof the report deals with general principles, 
the second with the detailed application of 
seneral principles to the different categories 
teachers. There is a concluding memo- 
dum on the existing situation as regards 
€s of salaries. This memorandum, which, 
1 the accompanying tables, is nearly as long 
€ report itself, was drawn up by the secre- 
i With assistance from various competent 
ers, | 
h the general question of scales of salarv, 
ch were adopted by the early school boards 
have ever since prevailed in large areas, 
ommittee recites the arguments on both 
‘S, and pronounces in favour of scales. A 
mite scale suits the authorities, which aim 
vetting and retaining a constant supplv of 
“ns to whom competing careers are open; 
they suit the teachers, who know exactlv 
at to expect, and receive increments as their 
Se en ee ee 


R 
me L Pepartmental Committe- on Scales of Salarv for Teachers in 
a Y Schools. Vol. i 63 pp. (H.M. Stationery Otice.) (Cd. 8439). 
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needs and the value of their services increase. 
In the absence of any definite default or wilful 
neglect, the increments should, the Committee 
adds, be receivable as a matter of right, at least 
up to the point representing an adequate salary. 
Authorities should, in constructing scales, pro- 
ceed upon a common basis of principles, 
ihough the application of the same principles 
must produce varying results as between 
London and the provinces. We observe, how- 
ever, that the Committee gives no countenance 
to the great differences usually made between 
salaries in urban and in rural districts. The cost 


of bare living is, no doubt, less in the country 


than in the town, but, on the whole, the cost 
of maintaining a standard of life appropriate 
to an educated man or woman is not so much 


_less as is commonly assumed. Besides, why 


should the country children be permanently 
doomed to receive instruction from the worst 
qualified teachers? The point here taken is 
one of the most interesting and important in 


: the report. 


The troublesome question of differences of 
salary as between men and women is firmly 
handled by the Committee. It says in effect that 
the law of demand and supply, though it 
should not count for everything, should count 
for something, and that in this case the opera- 
tion of that law is on the whole just. The 
Committee sees no reason for marked differ- 
ences at the bottom of the scale, which, in the 
case of trained, certificated teachers, concerns 
voung men and women fresh from college; 
but the men should be able to rise to a maxi- 
mum considerably higher than that of the 
women. 

Various other questions of general principle 
are discussed by the Committee. The witnesses 
disagreed a good deal about the recognition of 
superior merit by selecting the best teachers 
and giving them a higher maximum, but on 
the whole the Committee is in favour of the 
plan, provided the practical difficulties can be 
overcome. The withholding of an increment 
is held to be fair in some cases, provided it is 
purely temporary and has no effects which last 
throughout the teacher’s career. Another very 
Important matter is the recognition, for pur- 
poses of applying a scale, of service under 
other authorities. Within reasonable limits 


such recognition is strongly favoured by the 
Committee, on the ground that greater mobil- 


itv amongst teachers is desirable. 

As regards certificated class teachers, the 
men should receive annual increments for about 
twelve years, and the women for about eight 
vears, and there should. follow, in each case, 
increments at intervals of not more than three 
vears for another period of about ten years. 
Time spent on college training should count as 


The 
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years of service. 
should not affect the scale, though they should 
count when questions of promotion or special 
remuneration arise. The cases of higher-grade 
or central-school teachers, and of first assistants, 
or, in mixed schools, chief women assistants, 
call for additions to the scale salary. 

As regards head-teachers’ salaries, the size 
of the school is not, in the Committee’s 
opinion, the only factor to be taken into 
account. A limited plan of grading is desir- 
able, depending mainly, but not entirely, on 
size. In some areas the schools are so much 
alike that no grading is necessary, whilst in 
small areas general scales for head-teachers 
are not necessary. 

The cases of uncertificated and supple- 
mentary teachers are made the subject of defi- 
nite recommendations, the maximum suggested 
for the former being about the minimum 
for certificated teachers, and that suggested 
for the latter about the minimum for un- 
certificated teachers. Trained teachers of 
domestic subjects, who have hitherto been 
rather hardly dealt with, should be placed on 
the same scale as ordinary trained, certificated 
teachers. Teachers in special schools should 
be put on the same general basis as teachers in 
ordinary schools, though their work is often so 
trying that the common practice of putting 
them on a somewhat higher scale is justified. 

The findings of the Committee strike us as 
sane and level-headed throughout, and it is ob- 
vious that they are, at any rate, based upon the 
most careful and exhaustive inquiry. The report 
will be, and ought to be, subject to a good deal 
of criticism in detail, but its appearance marks 
a distinct step in advance. For the first time the 
whole subject has now been generally and 
impartially treated. Authorities have hitherto 
been very much at sixes-and-sevens in the 
matter of fixing scales, but with this standard 
of reference before them they will have less 
excuse in future. 

We print below some of the more important 
passages in which the Committee deals with 
general principles :— 


The Teaching Profession. Teaching is by common 
consent a profession. Its range is wide, as it ineludes 
on one hand men and women in high and well-recog- 
nised positions, such as university professors, and on 
the other self-appointed teachers, and teachers with no 
claims to a liberal education. At the same time it 
suffers from the fact that its membership is not so 
strictly defined as is that of law or medicine. For this 
as well as for other reasons, historical, economic, and 
social, the English public have not realised its great 
importance to the national welfare, and have not 
accorded to its members the position to which their 
education and the importance of their work entitle 
them. We may, however, look forward to a time 
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Academic qualifications i when admission to the profession will be limited 


persons who have reached accepted standards of eiuc 
tion and training, a result which will be of great bene 
to national education. It is true that the position of t 
most numerous and important section of teachers 
elementary schools is defined by the possession of 
certificate; but even they will remain isolated un 
the profession as a whole is organised in the mann 
suggested. 

The efficiency of national education cannot, in a 

opinion, be fully secured unless all school authoriti 
central and local, treat fully qualified teachers 
elementary schools as men ang women engaged in 
liberal calling, and so meuld the conditions of th 
service as to make it possible for them to bring 
their work a culture as wide and deep as can 
expected of their years. With this end in view, teach 
should be so remunerated as to have every reasona' 
opportunity of maturing their knowledge and wid 
ing their horizon through study, through social int 
course with educated men and women of their o 
and other callings, and through travel. 
_ Advantages and Disadvantages of the Scale Syste 
—The reasons why teachers in public element: 
schools are paid by scale are fairly obvious. ... 
scale of salaries defines the prospects before a teach 
determines more or less automatically questions wn 
might otherwise create friction between the author 
and the teachers for whose salaries it is responsi: 
and reduces to a minimum the possibilitv of favou 
ism or unfair treatment. 

Variations in Scales from Area to Arca.—We bel 
it is possible to find a common basis of principies 
scales in general, but we are bound to recognise t! 
the application of the same principles in the circu 
stances of different areas will produce a diversity 
results. 

Cost of Living. — As salaries are fixed by the } 
education authorities it is inevitable that there sho 
be some variations, but we see no good reason v 
differences in cost of living alone should be held 
justify the offer in one town of salaries which . 
much less than those offered in other towns. 

. . If proper weight were given to all the fac: 
which enter into the maintenance of a standard of | 
proper to a teacher, especially one having children 
educate, the advantages of smaller places in poin: 
cheapness might appear, on a balance, to be less th 
is commonly taken for granted. 

Town and Country.—We wish to see the coun 
child in possession of as many as possible of the edu 
tional advantages that are available for the town chi: 
and we should be glad to see the salary of the cour: 
teacher equal to that of his colleague in the ios 
We cannot hope to see such equality immediately; | 
we shall welcome any approximation of the lower 
the higher salaries, and hope that all possible ma 
may be taken to bring it about. 

Men and Women.—In our view any scale of sair: 
whether for men or for women should offer an ai 
quate provision, and as the schools cannot be efficie": 
staffed by teachers of one sex, the cases of men i 
women cal] for separate consideration. By adequa 
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we mean that the scale of salary offered must be good 
ough to attract a sufficient number of recruits suit- 
ie for the work to be done, to retain them while 
iher careers are still open, and to secure service, of 
the desired quality from those who adopt teaching as 
heir life-work. The ratepavers and taxpayers of the 
xuntry cannot in our view with justice be asked to 
indertake the burden of paying, whether to men or to 
somen, higher salaries than such as are adequate in 
he sense in which we have used the word; and we 
re satisfied that in existing circumstances a scale of 
alaries which is adequate for women teachers is not 
:dequate for men. 

Teachers of Special Merit.—We have given our most 
areful attention to the question of adding to the 
wrmal scale a system of payments, other than those 
ior special services, which may be awarded to teachers 
xho have reached the maximum of the normal scale and 
shose long and exceptionally meritorious services are 
fought to deserve special recognition. In our opinion 
such a system presents sone practical difficulties, par- 
‘cularly in large areas; but if these difficulties can be 
wercome, we are of opinion that the selection of cer- 
‘ain members of the staff who may proceed to a maxi- 
num higher than that of the normal scale may be 
idvantageous. . 

The Withholding of Increments.—In every scale 
here Should be an adequate salary to be reached by 
mcrements which are receivable as a matter of right 
əv every teacher unless he is guilty of a definite de- 
fault, or unless the unsatisfactory performance of his 
juties may be attributed to wilful neglect... . An 
authority which proposes to withhold a teacher’s incre- 
ment should realise clearly what it is it means to do. 
lf a fine of £5 is to be inflicted, “let that be deducted 
from the teacher’s salary by the convenient method of 
withholding his increment for that year. In the fol- 
lowing year, if the cause of offence has been removed, 
the teacher should be placed in the same position as 
regards salary as he would have reached if no fine 
had been inflicted; in other words, he should receive 
a double increment that year. 

Teachers who have Served in other Areas.—We are 
satisfied that a certain amount of change in school 
staffs is good both for schools and for teachers. 
.. . Within reason some mobility in the teaching pro- 
fession is to be desired, and we are aware of no educa- 
tional reason why such mobility should be limited to 
movements of teachers from school to school within 
the same area. But unless the authority for the area 
to which a teacher goes is prepared to give substantial 
recognition to satisfactory service elsewhere, a good 
teacher is unlikely to enter the area for other than 
personal reasons. 

Authorities will, of course, reserve power to deter- 
mine as they think fit the initial salaries of any immi- 
grant teachers as to whose efficiency or suitability 
there may be room for doubt. Subject to this, we 
think that authorities would be well advised if they 
decided to count, within a reasonable limit, actual ser- 


vice elsewhere which is satisfactory as if it had been 
service in their area. _ 
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Probation.—We do not think that the fact that a 
teacher’s appointment is on probation should affect the 
application of the scale to*that teacher, and we 
strongly recommend that the ultimate position of a 
teacher on the scale should depend upon the total of 
his confirmed and probationary service. 

Superannuation and Disablement of Teachers.—lIt is 
clear that those who have to arrange a salary scale for 
a long-service calling must have some regard to the 
arrangements which exist for superannuating those 
who come under the scale. The Elementary-school 
Teachers’ Superannuation Acts . . . apply only to certi- 
ficated teachers. . . . We are informed that no pension 
has yet excceded £69 6s. 4d. for a man, or 4.59 os. 4d. 
for a woman. The average amounts of the retiring 
allowances commencing in 1916-17 were 4,60 for men on 
an average service of forty years, and £49 for women 
on an average service of thirty-eight years. It is evident 
that the maximum pensions we have mentioned do not 
in themselves constitute a sufficient provision for the 
old age of a teacher, so that those teachers without 
private means who seck to assure themselves a reason- 
ably comfortable existence in their declining vears will 
have to do so out of their incomes in the course of 
their working lives. Moreover, the scheme makes no 
provision for a teacher’s dependents in case of nis or 
her death in the service, a specially material considera- 
tion for a man teacher who undertakes the responsi- 
bility of marrving and bringing up a family... . In 
considering whether a teacher’s salary is adequate in 
relation to his or her needs, it will therefore be neces- 
sary to bear in mind that until the present superannua- 
tion scheme is improved teachers in most areas will 
have to make out of their salaries some further pro- 
vision for old age or disablement, and some provision 
for the contingency of early death. 

The Application of Revised Scales to Existing Teachers. 
—kExcessive immediate rises in salary from the maxi- 
mum of an old to that of a new scale might be avoided 
by raising the maximum year by vear until the new 
figure is reached. Similarly, if the transition from pre- 
sent salaries to those which will be accorded when the 
new scale comes into full operation entails advances 
which would be excessive if made in one step, the case 
might be met bv a provision that no rise should exceed 
a certain sum in anv vear; but care would have to be 
taken that newly appointed teachers were not more 
liberally treated than the existing staff. 

Again, teachers who were originally appointed at low 
salaries are not in every case the right persons to be 
remunerated at the much higher rates which may for 
the future be assigned to their posts. A teacher 
underpaid at 4,110 may be overpaid at £200... . 
It would not always be equitable to pay such teachers 
at rates which would secure much better candidates at 
the present time. If serious overpayments are to be 
avoided such cases as these will require careful con- 
sideration, and while we hope that authorities will con- 
sider sympathetically the cases of all older teachers, 
we think that the upper ranges of revised scales should 
not of necessity be open to them without an extended 
review of their work. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
CHANNEL TUNNEL? 

Oxe of the fascinations of geography lies in the 
visions of future possibilities when some great change 
in man’s arrangements is about to alter the relative 
values of the countries of the world. Such a vision DE 
presented by Sir Francis Fox in his address to the 
Royal Geographical Society on the ‘ Geographical 
Aspects of the Channel Tunnel.” London to Hong- 
Kong by train in a fortnight; London to Sydney 
almost entirely by train within the month; to Paris but 
a six hours’ run—these ideas conjure fantasy after 
fantasy. Troop trains at ten-minute intervals, a con- 
stant stream of war material, and, better still, the 
comfort of the hospital train for the return journev of 
the heroes—these are visions which belong to the realm 
of what might have been. The Entente bids fair to 
bring the tunnel within the range of probability for 
constructive work after the war. Other minds may 
think that the suggestion comes too late, for the fol- | 
lowing reason: Traffic through the air is in its in- 
fancy, and the construction of a tunnel may perchance 
be wasteful because it might trv to hold back the clock 
of progress by sinking needed funds in an enterprise 
which mav fundamentally belong to the past and not 
to the future. These are visions of the vears to come; 
let Sir Francis Fox propound his view of the next 
decade or so. 


` 


It is an established fact that England and the Con- 
tinent at one time formed continuous land, and that 
the geological strata on both sides of the English 
Channel are identical. The beds, their thickness, the 
dip, the formation, are similar in all respects; and the 
outcrops of the various strata have been surveyed by 
several thousand soundings and borings, made over 
the entire distance between England and France. 

In bygone geological ages a great river flowed along 
the line of what is now. the Channel. On the Admir- 
alty chart of the Channel there will be found a very 
remarkable ravine north of Guernsey, called the “ Hurd 
Deep,” or “La Grande Fosse.” This ravine in the 
sea-bed extends for a distance, from east to west, of 
about seventy-five miles, with an approximate width 
of three miles. The depth of the British Channel 
north and south of ‘La Grande Fosse" averages from 
thirty-four fathoms to thirty-five fathoms, but the 
soundings in the ravine itself rapidly increase until 
they reach 110o fathoms. This ravine is nothing less 
than the remains of the great river of past geological 
ages, which was an active agent in eventually separat- 
ing the two countries. 

The white chalk cliffs of England and of France in 
the neighbourhood of Cape Grisncz rest upon a lower 
bed of Grey Chalk, the **Cenomanian,” some 200 ft. 
in thickness; and this in its turn lies upon a solid bed 
of Gault. Both beds are very suitable for tunnel con- 
struction, being almost, if not wholly, impervious to 
water, the mixed material of which they are con- 
stituted bearing a close analogy to that employed in 


1 Abridged, with permission, from a paper neal: by Sir Francis Fox: 
M.inst.C. E., at the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, April 23rd: 
1917, and printed in the Geographical Journal for August, 1917. 
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the manufacture of Portland cement. The grey set 

was doubtless at one time white chalk, and was then 
water-bearing—but from some undefined cause the bed i 
became saturated with liquefied clay, which percolaelj 
into it and "choked the filter,” thus rendering it 
water-tight. 


In deciding upon the actual route of the Channel! 


a 


has been, taken is to keep the work well within 
thickness of the Grey Chalk; but as the line mar. 
near the two coasts, have for a short distance to run: | 
i out of this bed, it is so arranged as there to enter the 


| Gault, which is another equally good and water-tight 


material. Owing to the observance of these precau- 
tions .the tunnel will not make a "bee line” from’ 
England to France, but the slight sinuosity or curve 
introduced is slic of no importance. 

In the Channel above the sea-bed the maximum 
depth of water would be from 160 to 180 ft., and as 
we shall be asked to leave undisturbed such a cover of 
chalk over the roof of the structure as will guard 
against any possible hostile contingency, this solid - 
protection has been fixed at a minimum of 100 ft. 

The tunnel would consist of two tubes, as in the cas+` 
of the great Simplon tunnel (123 miles in length) in the 
Alps. The reasons for adopting twin tunnels are 
numerous. They include better facilities for ventila- 
tion, drainage, repairs to the structure and permanen: 
way when required during traffic, as well as greatly 
increased safety in case “of derailments. But one 
special reason for adopting the system in the case of 
the Alpine tunnel—where 7,000 ft. vertical of materi! 
exists above the work—was the reduction of pressure 
on the arch and side walls. This great load will not. 
however, have to be provided for beneath the Englis* 
Channel. 

It is proposed that the w aiik of excavation shall b- 
performed bv revolving cutters, fixed in Greathesi 
shields, by which system a rapid rate of advance wil! 
be attained, the débris being removed from the “ face ` 
by high-speed endless belts. These will be so arrange 
as to deliver their load direct into w agons without the 
necessity of shovelling or of manual labour. 

All the work will be carried on by electrically driven 
machinery, by which the volume of air required for 
ventilation will be greatly reduced, and arrangements 
will be made so that excavation and other operations 
can be carried on simultaneously at many points, thus 
abbreviating the period required for construction. 

The diameter of each tunnel should be 18 ft., so as 
to accommodate main-line rolling stock. At intervals 
of 200 vards along the entire length oblique cros~ 
tunnels will be formed, to enable empty wagons to tk 
brought in by one line and full wagons despatched on 
the other, and also to permit a most excellent svstem 
of ventilation to be installed. Foul air should be con- 
sidered as a slur on the management, as unfair to the 
workmen, and injurious to the progress, in addition to 
its being an unnecessary expense to the company. 

The tunnel could be worked, ventilated, and pumped 
by electricity supplied from a power-station in Kent, 
possibly ten miles inland. The problem of ventilation 
when regular traffic is running will consequently be 


= 
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aratively simple, no combustion of coal on the 
iy being necessary. The tunnel would be main- 
| under the authority of the War Office, and a 
1 the 1 el of the rails, forming a “ water lock ”— 
hich the tunnel could in case of emergency be 
d with water from floor to roof for a length of 
ile—would also be under the control of the com- 
dant: of Dover Castle and the neighbouring forts. 
water would not. injure the tunnel works, and it 
i only be pumped out by the energy developed at 
power station inland. Entrance and exit of both 
els would likewise be under the gunfire of all the 
id of vessels in the naval harbour of Dover. 

uges of the English and French railways are 
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the pre-war traffic from all Continental ports to Eng- 
land and vice versd did not exceed 1,600,000 passengers 
a year as compared with 4,000,000 travelling between 
France and Belgium and 4,000,000 between France 
and Germany. 

The probabilities are confidently anticipated by 
Baron Emile d’Erlanger, chairman of the Channel 
Tunnel Company, that the traffic will, as the result 
of the opening of a submarine railway, double or treble 
itself, not only as regards passangers, but also in 
respect of perishable goods requiring prompt delivery ; 
and that the financial return upon the capital expended 
will be highly satisfactory. 

It is not necessary to dilate further upon either the 


Sketch-map to illustrate express services from London by a Channel Tunnel. 
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similar, as is proved by the fact that at the present 
>` hundreds of the largest English and Scottish 
motives, with. thousands of trucks, are running in 
lar traffic on French railways, rendering invalu- 
è service in the transport of the Allied forces. 
trains would be run direct from London to Paris 
fewer than six hours, and these could, if required, 
vel at a “headway” or interval of not more than 
© to ten minutes. 
Doubtless in course of time more than two pairs of 
Us will be required to deal with the enormous volume 
ace which must inevitably develop in each direc- 
A It should be remembered that, owing to dis- 
€ of the Channel crossing, our Continental neigh- 
ours never go on shipboard if they can avoid it, and 


geological or the engineering side of the question, 
and although much could be said on both, the geo- 
graphical considerations will now be dealt with. These, 
however, will to some extent be affected by the extra- 
ordinary difference of gauges on the various railways 
which exist in the world—varying from 5 ft. 6 in. to 
2 ft. Probably many of these will be altered to what 
may become practically the standard gauge—whilst in 
other cases a transhipment of passengers and goods, 
say once in a thousand miles, will minimise the incon- 
venience. One, however, cannot forget the delay and 
discomfort caused by the difference in gauge already 
existing at the Russian frontier stations on arriving 
from France, Germany, or Turkey. : 

So soon as trains can ESO the Channel they 
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will be able to traverse France, Belgium, Holland, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey 
as far as Constantinople without any difficulty as to 
gauge or minimum structures. The Orient Express 


connection formerly left London at 9 a.m.; an incon-: 


venient hour for many; but so soon as the Channel 
tunnel is an accomplished fact it could be arranged to 
leave at noon and still depart from Paris at the usual 
hour. It would pass through Germany and Austria- 
Hungary to Bucharest, or through Bulgaria to Con- 
stantinople. A quarter of an hour later a train would 
leave Charing Cross as the Nord Express for Brussels, 
Berlin, and Königsberg to Petrograd, and for War- 
saw, Minsk, and Moscow, where it would correspond 
with the Siberian Railway Express to the Far East, 
and provide communication also with the charming 
and healthy watering. places in the southern Crimea, 
where great developments are taking place. At fur- 
ther intervals of a quarter of an hour the Rome Ex- 
press would leave for Paris—the Riviera, Rome vid 
Turin and Milan, and Brindisi; followed by the Sud 
Express to Paris, Bordeaux, Madrid, Algeria, on one 
hand, or to Lisbon on the other. Communication 
would be provided not only with Belgium, Holland, 
and Denmark, but also with Finland, Sweden, and 
Norway vid Tornea. 

This wonderful network of railways deals only with 
Europe, but far greater developments are possible. 
From Petrograd and Moscow trains already run 
through the Ural Mountains, traversing Siberia—even- 
tually reaching Peking and the Chinese system of rail- 
ways—and to Vladivostok, in thirteen days from Lon- 
don. Some fifteen vears ago a great extension of the 
Siberian Railwav was advocated as “The Trans- 
Alaska Siberian Railway.” Starting from the Trans- 
Siberian at Irkutsk, and skirting the north shore of 
Lake Baikal, it would run to East Cape, the most 
easterly point in Asia, at Bering Strait. At the same 
time an extension of the Canadian and American sys- 
tem of railways was to be built from Vancouver to 
Dawson City, going due west to Cape Prince of Wales, 
the most westerly point of the North American con- 
tinent. There would still remain a gap in railway 
communication at Bering Strait. Plans and estimates 
of a proposed tunnel beneath this strait have been men- 
tioned, and two islands exist on the centre line of this 
projected work which would enable construction to pro- 
ceed from six different points. The total length of the 
tunnel was said to be thirty-eight miles; and, indeed, 
‘well-known gazetteers like those of Lippincott and Chis- 
holm give thirty-six miles as the width of the strait. But 
the Admiralty chart and Findlay’s “ Northern Pacific” 
make it about fifty-six miles instead of thirty-six. 
A tunnel under Bering Strait is therefore impracticable, 
at least to present ideas of engineering. 

The western terminus of the Bagdad Railway 
(4 ft. 8} in. gauge) is at Haidar Pasha, near Scutari, 
on the Bosphorus, where some means of communica- 
tion will be required to connect what is now Turkey- 
in-Europe with Turkey-in-Asia. The details of this 
necessary work will demand much consideration; for 
although a tunnel, a bridge, or a ferry has each its 
own advocates, there are many points requiring to be 
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weighed carefully. The last-named proposal, a ferry 
is free from the all-important objections to a Chance 
ferrv—there being no tide with all its complication- 
and no such tempestuous weather as is met wii 
in the English Channel. The Bagdad Railway thenc 
traverses Asia Minor and the Taurus Mountains, wher 
one hundred tunnels are required, all of which ar 
not yet finished. It then passes to the north of th 
Gulf of Alexandretta, with its fine harbour, throug 
Killis (the junction for the Svrian Railway and Mecca 
towards Mosul and Bagdad. The development < 
Mesopotamia as one of the great granaries of th 
world, when the necessary barrages and dams, th 
drainage and irrigation works are in operation, wi 
inevitably be accelerated by the railwav; and th 
British oil pipe line in Persia will be accommodate: 
The railway will have to be extended to Basra an 
Koweit, and passing round the northern end of t 
Persian Gulf will reach Karachi, and thus get in: 
touch with the whole of the Indian system of rai 
ways. At Killis, previously mentioned, is the junctic 
between the Bagdad Railway and the existing Alepp 
Hamah-Homs of the same gauge; and with the Hedi. 
Railway.(3 ft. 5-34 in.; rog metres) connecting Dama 
cus and Medina; junctions will be (or are alread 
made with the railway from Jaffa to Jerusale: 
(1-00 metre gauge), which would have to be widene 
—ało with the Beirut and Damascus Railya 
(1-05 metres gauge). From the Aleppo line at Rapa 
a direct line to Cairo already exists as far as Bee: 
shebz, and from an adjacent point the railway < 
present bemg made by the British Army from th 
Suez Canal to Gaza will be available. This will b 
4 ft. 83 in. gauge, and from Aleppo to El Kantara. o 
the cast bank of the canal, the distance will b 
420 miles.’ The canal would have to be tunnelled c 
provided with a lifting bridge or a ferry, and thu 
connection would be effected with the entire svstex 
of Egyptian State Railways. ° 

The projected and partly constructed Cape to Cair 
Railway would eventually carry on the svstem to th 
Victoria Falls, Bulawavo, Johannesburg, and th 
Cape; and it would follow as a natural corollary th: 
the Uganda Railway, as also the East African an 
West African lines, would be joined up eventual 
with it. l 

I am informed that surveys have been made for 
railway from Irkutsk through China to Hong-Kov: 
Were this to be built, the time from London to Hons 
Kong would probably not be more than fifteen dars 
as compared with thirteen to Vladivostok. Or Sings 
pore could be reached in about the same time if th 
Indian and Burmese lines were to be connected witi 
those of the Malay States. Either of these rowe 
would very materially reduce the sea passage betwee 
England and Australia; and when the transeontiner!2 
railway is built the London mails could probably ts 
delivered in Sydney well within thirty davs fror 
London. 

It may seem to us of to-day a very remarkable pros 
pect, but by no means impossible of realisation, tha! 
within a comparatively few years travellers from Lor- 


' don will be able to reach such distant places as ths 
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> of Europe, the most eastern parts of Asia, | factor in the problem. Manv of these can be found 
1 and South Africa, India and China, without | among the professional teachers now engaged in 
g the railway systems of the world, through the | elementary, secondary, or technical schools; especially 
im of the Channel tunnel; this will offer a very | those who by working in continuation classes have 
incentive to travelling to regions at present | gained a first-hand knowledge of wage-earning bovs 
‘ly regarded as being within the bounds of | and girls. 

nity. 
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HE PROBLEM OF CONTINUED pee oot SNe ee 
EDUCATION. GENERAL. 
E Uplands Association and its committee have Berore this number of THE ScHoot Worrp is 
engaged for some time upon-the problem of con- issued, the London Education Committee will have 
d education, and the following are among the | considered the report of its Teaching Staff Sub-Com- 
usions at which they have arrived. All pro- | mittee on the question of teachers’ salaries. The re- 


mes for continued education should be based on | Port covers sixteen closely packed foolscap pages, which 
ognition of the charges in mental outlook accom- | is not to be wondered at, considering the vast and com- 


ing the onset of adolescence. For while these | plicated London service. The general principles upon 
<s characterise all normal adolescents, the youth | Which the scales are constructed seem to accord pretty « 
eams wages undergoes a special transformation | Closely on the whole with the findings of the Depart- 
ne result of his partial economic independence. | Mental Committee, set forth in another part of this 
c authority, in claiming control of the adolescent | issue. For example, it is proposed that certificated 
» eighteen, should provide for individual know- | assistants shall proceed as a matter of right to what 
-and interest in each young person. This can | is presumably regarded as a competency (£240 for 
be done by putting him under the care of a super- | men and 4177 for women), and that those who are 
or tutor. The class instruction (320 hours a year | considered to have rendered, and to be rendering, 
> actual amount proposed in the Education Bill) to | ‘‘ thoroughly satisfactory service” shall be allowed to 
iposed by authority will often be given directly by | proceed to a higher maximum (£300 for men and 
cal education authority, but it may partly be | 4210 for women). Again, in order to attract young 
iged either in a workshop or in a scout troop, a | teachers who have gained valuable experience outside 
‘or lads’ club, or a religious institution. Such | London, and thus to promote what the Departmental 
uction should be recognised, and, if possible, aided, | Committee calls greater mobility, an allowance is pro- 
e State. posed of six-years of outside service on the same scale 
two upper standards of the public elemen- | as if such service had been rendered in London. The 
school, reorganised so as to include all pupils | Scales proposed are, of course, higher throughout than 
have reached the age of twelve, should be adapted | are to be expected in any provincial area. 


‘in with the scheme of part-time instruction and Tae recently issued class lists of the Cambridge 
mision after fourteen, for the years from twelve | T ocal Examinations held in December last show that 
urteen constitute a time of transition from child- | the total number of candidates entered was 7,137, ex- 
to youth. This reorganisation would be of advan- | clusive of 5,505 candidates who were examined at. 
ìn other ways. First, twelve is the age at which | Colonial centres. In the senior examination 572 boys 
s ordinarily leave the public elementary school for | and 68; girls satisfied the examiners, 48 boys and 
new experience of a trade or domestic economy 24 girls being placed in the first class; 316 bovs and 
| or a secondary school; for those who are left | 14. giris showed sufficient merit to entitle them to 
id some change oi school conditions is necessary, | exemption from one or both parts of the Previous 
'n corporate life and in curriculum; the new con- | Egamination. Of the junior candidates 1,254 boys and 
p be pxienge dane made Eecune Dy IPAE 804 girls passed, the numbers of those placed in the 
o eighteen, providing what in principle will be first class being eighty-one and nine respectively. In 


ps fa 7 re om er. s Pi . a > . 
d to be secondary education for the wage-carn the Preliminary Examination 899 bovs and 585 girls 
condly, as soon as public opinion warrants the ex- passed 


on of full-time compulsory education to fifteen, 
can be carried through without disturbing the | THE British Science Guild has circulated a report on 
ic system. Many of the teachers in this re- | the Education (No. 2) Bill. The Guild expresses its 
nised upper section of the public elementary school | approval of the following provisions made in the 
ld serve also as supervisors or tutors to youth, but | BiH :—(1) The general development and organisation 
ay event they would co-operate with the voluntary | of all forms of education other than elementary; (2} 
ries through which many young persons of both | practical instruction for all elementary-school. children, 
swill continue to find opportunity for development. | provided that such teaching does not mvolve direct 
he insistence in the Bill upon physical training is to | instruction for a trade; (3) continuation schools and 
velcomed, together with the prospect of holiday or | compulsory attendance thereat for 320 hours per 
ol camps. Technological instruction is a neces- | annum; (4) co-operation of local education authorities, 
to enable the youth to find in his occupation some- | particularly by means of the formation of federations, 
g more than wages. The choice of fit persons to | chiefly because many local education authorities are 
> charge of youth is by far the most important ' obviously unable to deal adequately with higher educa- 


~ 


-ciously mingled in 
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tion; (5) the removal of the 2d. rate limit for higher 
education in county areas; (6) abolition of exemption 
from attendance at school between the ages of five and 
fourteen; (7) further restrictions as to employment of 
children; (8) school holiday camps, centres for physical 
training, playing-fields, school baths, school swimming- 
baths, etc.; (9) the extension to secondary schools and 
other provided schools of the powers and duties of 
local education authorities respecting medical super- 
vision'and treatment; (10) aiding teachers and students 
in carrying on research; (11) the collection of informa- 
tion respecting schools and educational institutions not 
in receipt of grants from the Board of Education. 
"4 


Tue British Science Gud recommends that pro- 
vision be made in the present Bill:—(1) To compel 
local education authorities to provide nursery schools 
in those districts where the Board of Education deems 
such schools necessary; (2) for the inspection, by an 
approved authority, of all schools not now liable to 
inspection, whether a request for inspection is made by 
the school authorities, or not; (3) for the adequate 
registration of all schools and other educational insti- 
tutions. 


Hicuiy technical and semi-popular articles are judi- 
the January issue of Science 
Progress. Dr. Joseph Reilly and Prof. W. N. Rae 


contribute a very useful description of various methods 


of determining the density of liquids, an operation of 
the highest importance in numerous branches of re- 
search. A few diagrams would have enhanced its 
value. Dr. J. C. Willis’s recent theory of the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants, known as the “age 
and area law,” is explained by Mr. James Small. Dr. 
K. M. Parker writes on the structure and development 
of the hypophysis cerebri, or pituitary body, which was 
at one time suppcsed to be, the seat of the soul. 
Students of zoology will find this a useful summary of 
the present state of knowledge of a still unsolved 
problem. A more general appeal will be made by 
Mr. J. Reid Moir’s article on ‘‘ Pre-Palzolithic Man 
in England.” The author maintains that the antiquity 
of the famous Piltdown remains is enormously greater 
than has been supposed, and denies that there is any 
reason for supposing the human race to have originated 
in Asia. Prof. W. C. McC. Lewis contributes a first 
instalment of a “popular science’’ article on “The 


‘Structure of Matter,” which will repay a careful 


study by senior students of physics and chemistry. 
The ‘usual full summaries of recent advances in 
science, notes and reviews,.and a letter from Lord 
Leverhulme on the abolition of slums are other valu- 
able and interesting features of the journal. 


THE issue of School Science and Mathematics (vol. 
xviii., No. 1) for January contains a detailed account 
by Prof. Roger Adams of the efforts made in America 
to meet the shortage of chemicals and drugs arising 
from the war, and references to the chemistry of gas- 
warfare are particularly interesting. An excellent con- 
tribution on *“ Pascal’s Mountain Experiment,” includ- 
ing some of the contemporary correspondence, and 


‘another article on the determination of the electronic 


charge e, deserve special mention. Some useful ideas 
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may be obtained from an article on ‘‘Loganthms : 
Some of their Applications for High-School Pupils. 


Tue November issue of the Education Revicz 
New York contains a suggestive article on “The 
Brother Movement in the High School.” In Eng 
secondary schools the scholarship boy—an increas:r 


numerous element—is often very lonely; and the art 


conveys ideas as to how his loneliness may be remed 
and, further, how his failure to get the best Out of 
scholarship course, because of his apparent isolat 
may be removed. The teacher of English drops at 
to the head of the Big Brother Organisation that J 
F is lazy, indifferent to his work, etc. Joh: 
sixteen, tired of school, and wants to leave. 
machine is set secretly to work. Capable bigger t 
speak to John; a member of the "footer ’’ team 2 
John why he does not try for a place, John’s circ! 
acquaintances grows, his eye grows brighter, his t 
more neatly arranged, he shuffles no longer. Cons 
another case. A certain class habitually rags a | 
teacher who is a substitute. The organisation is 
formed, the bigger boys, responsible Big Broth 
engage members of the class in conversation and 
the situation to them in a different light; the rag: 
ceases, and the lady, relieved of disciplinary trout 
teaches well and gains the loyalty of the class. 
ideas behind the movement have been tested, and 
successful results are fully recorded in the art 
which we commend to English schoolmasters—he«: 


masters particularly. 


ALL the money in the world cannot take the piac 
wheat for food. This fact dominates the world si 
tion, and the Review of Reviews for November, in 
customary survey of the matters of moment the w 
over, directs attention to two areas where the be 
not being made of the possibilities of wheat cultiva 
within the Empire. Ten million acres of land, cap: 
of producing 150 million bushels of wheat, are ly 
idle in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, bera 
the profits which would accrue from the cultivatior 
wheat thereon would be too small. The quanti 
wheat in question is a quarter of the normal Ers 
crop. In India, the total normal yield is five tir 
that of England, on an average yield of 11 bushels 
acre; if the yield were increased generally to 12 bust 
per acre, the increase would equal almost ha.‘ 
annual normal English crop. Are the Canadian : 
Indian Governments attending to these possibilit 
Facts of this kind are familiar to teachers of £ 
graphy, but geography has been neglected in sch 
so perhaps our bureaucrats are not awake to the p 
sibilities of the situation. 


Russian was taught last year at Cheltenham, | 
Leys School, Harrow, Oundle, Bradford, Cardit. 2 
Liverpool, and the October issue of Modern L- 
guage Teaching contains reports on the year’s w: 
from these centres. One writer avers that a two ye" 
course for boys in the upper forms, with at leas: fe 
periods a week, should suffice to give them a f 
knowledge of the language. Russian should ne: 
the first foreign language attempted is one opin: 
while another writer recommends five or six periods 
week at an early age in order to make the acquisiti 
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sian) an enermous help in learning other lan- 
s, such as French or German. A report of the 
“onference of Teachers of Russian includes a 
arv of a paper by Mr. Raffi on graded Russian 
s to cover three years of study. It was agreed 
ie desirable qualifications for a teacher of Russian 
\ ability to speak standard spoken Russian; (2) 
sion of an education not lower than that of a 
iarv school; and (3) a knowledge of English,com- 
with general experience in teaching modern 
n languages, 


G. G. CHISHOLM contributes to the November 
of the Journal of Geography of Wisconsin an 
. “The Metal Resources Employed in the British 
nd Steel Trade,” which is based upon and supple- 
the * Report on the Resources and Production 
n Ores and other Principal Metalliferous Ores 
in the Tron and Steel Industry of the United 
cm.” published by H.M. Stationery Office (2s. 
The production of pig-iron in the United States, 
inv, and the United Kingdom—the three chief 


cers—ranks almost precisely in the proportion 


1. The October issue of the same journal, in an 
/ on the preparation of geographical teaching 
ial, contains a useful suggestion for prolonging 
e of maps used frequently bv the pupils. Mount 
ap on linen in the usual way, and while the map 
ion the mounting board, and after it has become 
iw, varnish with a thin coating of white shellac. 
arnish should be thin enough to spread readily, 
ipplied with a soft brush of moderate width. 
1 off the corners of the map with scissors before 
The varnished surface may easily be cleaned with 
ip cloth. 


R the title of ‘‘ The War and the Schools,” the 
io Department of Education has issued a 
vet of special regulations for the school year 
($, including suggestions as to courses and exam- 
ns in history and geography. Ever since the 
i autumn of 1914, the teachers of the province 
been made responsible for enlightening their 
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Assistant-teachers are classified in three grades, accord- 
ing to qualifications and class of work undertaken 
and independently of the school in which they serve. 
The salaries are: for men, £120-£267, £°160-£.322, 
and £,220-4,430; and for women, £; 100-£,190, £,120— 
£210, and £,160-£,265. The increments are annual, 
large for the first three vears, and smallér for the 
succeeding twelve years. In primary and intermediate 
schools with fewer than 150 pupils the principal’s 
salary is £10 or more higher than the salary the 
principal would receive as an assistant. Principals of 
other primary schools -range in salary between £265. 
and £450, on scales with ten annual increments. In 
larger intermediate schools the principal will receive 
between £320 and 4,500 on scales with ten annual 
increments. The principals of higher schools will have 
salaries between 4.400 and £700 on scales with fifteen 
annual increments. The figures refer to men’s sala- 
ries; the salaries for women principals of large schools 


are: primary, £180-£5310; intermediate, 41230-4320; 


er S aim 


and higher, £260-4,410. Pension contributions are 
one per cent: of the salary. The Ordinance contains 
complete details of the status and conditions of service 
of teachers. 


AN article, “ Geography in Practice and in Theory,” 
in the Educational Review (New York) for Januarv 
comments upon the present-day teaching of geography 
in the United States. Practice. lags behind theory, and 
widespread use of any principle of education lags be- 
hind experimental practice. Itis concluded that there 
has been no general attempt to substitute thought- 


` provoking questions which involve fact for the fact 


: which the use of the text-book is permitted. 


as to the ‘‘causes and the interests at stake, | 


llas the relations thereto of the different nations 
iv or indirectly concerned” in the war, and the 
ter now acknowledges with pleasure the zeal with 
| that responsibility has been discharged. Now 
the war is in its fourth year, and events 
Wwe to crowd upon one another, the duty 
les more difficult of fulfilment. To assist the 
ts, the Minister has accordingly issued an oul- 
Wllabus, which is, however, to be regarded as 
stive only. The syllabus sets forth briefly (1) the 
e causes of the war; (2) the immediate causes; 
e chief events on the various fronts; (4) the share 
2 Overseas Dominions; and (5) the entry of the 
d States and other Powers into the war. Sug- 
ms for supplementary reading, and for modifica- 
of the syllabus to suit schools of different types, 
lso given. 


E Education Gasette for September. zoth last 
ans the Ordinance of the Cape of Good Hope 


nce regarding teachers’ salaries and pensions. . 


questions. Geographical teaching as a rule is not 
progressive; the type of test question used in earlv 
years is used also in later vears. The problem method 
of treatment is not in general use, and the author, 
Prof. R. M. Brown. of the State Normal School. 
Providence, R.I., commends an examination paper in 
A con- 
sistent development in the geography work is lacking, 
especially in the highest-grade school work. 


AN articie on ‘* The Growth of Native Female Educa- 
tion in Bengal” is included in the Educational Review 
(Madras) for October. The first ladies took the 
B.A. degree of Calcutta in 1883; there had been slight 
progress before that date, and in 1891 it was officially 
reported that the girls in school do obtain a certain 
amount of real education. Teachers were scarce for 
many years, and it was not until 1902 that signs of 
improvement became manifest. Even at the present 
time, although the education authorities state that 
there is no prejudice against the education of girls, 
the shortage of efficient teachers is the main difficulty. 


Pror. H. H. Moore, of Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon, has obtained useful results from a question- 
naire addressed to high-school boys anent the prevalent 
social evils, and the attitude and knowledge of the 
boys regarding them. His work is described in "The 
High-school Boy and Modern Social Problems,” in 
the New York Educational Review for October. <A 
social evil was defined as anvthing which causes human 
suffering, and the two chief evils reported were the 
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liquor traffic, and questionable personal habits, such 
as smoking, attending dance-halls, and loafing. The vari- 
ous sex evils were third, but were only recorded by 
half the boys. Dishonesty in business and public life 
was tenth on the list. More than a third of the boys, 
who are about to enter college or to go to work, 
averred that they did not know the meaning of the 
térms economics and sociology. In reply to the ques- 
tion, “ How long do you think the U.S.A. will survive 
as a great nation?" two-fifths of the boys expressed 
the opinion that the nation would endure for ever or 
indefinitely. The boys were asked questions pertain- 
ing to their views of their future vocations. Two- 
thirds were definitely individualistic, e.g. they wanted 
to get rich; the others were socially inclined, e.g. they 
desired to do good in the world. Sixty per cent. 
wanted a college education, all but nine of them for 
individualistic reasons: ** So I may get a better job,” 
“For my own welfare,” "The business world looks on 
the college man as a very polished and efficient man.” 
Prof. Moore uses these results as a plea for more 
attention to sociology in the high schools. A noble 
army of men and women in many walks of life is now 
combating the social evils that threaten the State. 
A larger force is needed if the warfare against poverty, 
crime, and disease is to be waged with success. Never 
has there been greater need for men who will give 
up selfish pursuits and direct their attention to the 
welfare of the community. 


Civic studies toom large on the educational horizon. 
In the School Review of Chicago for October it is sug- 
gested that a school course in English can do much 
towards inculcating the ideals of citizenship by atten- 
tion to a systematic use of civic subjects for essays. 
The scheme planned by Mr. Z. E. Clark, of Chicago 
High School, deals with “ myself, the house I live in, 
the street in which I live, my neighbours, the beauty of 
our neighbourhood, the location and history of our 
city, transportation, what our city produces, our city’s 
government,” and leads to observation and thought by 
the child concerning the milieu in which his life is 
passed. The appeal is strongly personal, and suggests 
a steady growth of the pupil’s capacity to understand 
what citizenship means. Needless to say, these essay 
subjects should not exclude recourse to the numerous 
subjects of literary, historical, and imaginative interest, 
but they may supersede the casual attention to local 
affairs which is betrayed by the occasional choice of 
subjects dealing with community affairs. The main 
idea of the scheme is a graded, systematic survey of 
the child’s locality. 


THe October issue of Indian Education gives the 
results of measurements of schoolboys at the Secondary 
Training College, Bombay. Boys of nine weighed, on 
the average, 50 lb., and were 5o in. in stature; com- 
parative figures for Scotland and Boston give a similar 
height, but a weight of 60 Ib. Boys of thirteen in Bom- 
bay were 57 in. high, equal to Scottish boys, but not 
quite so tall as the boys of Boston, while the Indian boy 
weighed but 7o lb., as against 83 lb. and 88 Ib. for 
Scotland and Boston. The comparative decrease in 
stature increases with age, until at eighteen the differ- 
ence amounts to 3 in., and while the Indian bov weighs 
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only 103 lb., the Scottish and American boys + 
30 per cent. more. The number of boys exam, 
Bombay is small, but the consistency of the resu’: 
cates that age for age the Indian boy is slightly = 
in stature and of considerably less weight than th 
of Scotland and Boston. Can it be that the | 
schoolboy suffers from the comparative absence of 
in his diet? 


COMPULSORY primary education for boys is to w 
possible in the Bombay Province. The municip. 
may make provision for primary education and 
then declare such education compulsory with: 
municipality. At present this administrative pov 
conferred upon the municipal authorities on the 1 
standing that no extra expense will fall upon th 
vincial Government. The Bill makes provision i: 
issue of attendance orders by magistrates, for per 
upon those who employ children in contravention « 
Act, etc. This progressive step will, in the opin: 
the editor of the Educational Rewew (Madrus), 
lead to the other provinces. Madras and the F 
have already moved in the matter. The urban 
lations which will be affected are small; in Beng. 
6 per cent., Madras 12 per cent., and Bombay | 
cent. of the people live in the municipalities; ar; 
hoped that this modest beginning is but the p: 
to greater progress. The main fact of importe: 
the recognition by the Government of India ihat 
pulsory education is desirable. 


SCOTTISH. 

Lorp HALDANE, in addressing the secondac-: 
teachers of the West of Scotland on January ze: 
that his main interest in public affairs to-di; 
centred, apart from the exigencies of the war, 
education, because he was convinced that un: 
training of the rising generation depended the i 
of the Empire. The Scottish Education Bill wv: 
structed on great lines, and clearly had in vis 
calls upon the initiative, knowledge, and capac*:: 
would be made on the citizens of the future. 
question of the abolition of school boards had a: 
much controversy in Scotland, and the decision ! 
well be left to the strong good sense of the > 
For his own part, he favoured the countv-c 
system, as he believed that by making educv' 
part of their duties, they would not only ar 
keener interest in education itself, but als) 
prove and strengthen the composition of thee 
parliaments. Scotland would do well to note * 
markable progress that had been made in Engi<* 
cation since the passing of the Act of 1902, a px 
that would never have been obtained under an z 
authority. 


CONTROVERSY still rages round the questio -~ 
ad hoc or non-ad hoc authority in education. 
question, which, after all, is one merely of mac 
has drawn the whole fire of criticism on the B:.'. 
the purely educational provisions, far-reaching 3> > 
of them are, have been left severely alone. T: 
ever the wav in the case of Education Bills. E- 
tion proper has but little interest for the major 
the public, not so much because they do ne t 
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because they do not understand it. Its machinery, 
cer, they think they do understand, and so on 
casion like this the gargovles of self-constituted 
opinion begin to spout. Clergymen, who regard 
¿ives as educators bv tradition, have been the 
vocal. As almost every school board contains 
x three on its membership, antagonism to the 
t-council authority is the predominant note in 
utterances. Scottish education owes a decp debt 
ititude to its clergy in the past. Thev strove and 
t for education when Government and people 
both apathetic, and no true educationist will now 
ain of the part they are plaving in the present 
wersy, even though their views are generally 
e to the present Bill. They have been shorn of 
inv of their ancient privileges that it is but natural 
they should put up a strong fight to retain their 
aver a province where they once reigned supreme. 
ie wishes the link between church and school to 
vered completely, but the connection must be on 
ent terms. The school will accept their help as 
ers, not as patrons. On these conditions they 
velcome the closest co-operation in the great work 
ining the rising generation. 


e Educational Institute in co-operation with the 
rical Association of Scotland has been engaged 
ame time in preparing a svilabus for the inter- 
ite history course in Scottish schools. The com- 
e specially charged with this work had before it 
Wlowing aims :—(1) To exhibit in outline the de- 
ment of the country’s history; (2) to ensure that 
upil has been taken through an adequate course 
‘torical study, looking to the fact that the majority 
pils leave school at the close of the intermediate 
'; (3) to indicate such a scope of work as could 
overed and revised in a three years’ course of 
wrs per teaching week; (4) to leave to the teacher 
lete liberty in the treatment of his subject, and 
he expression of his own individuality. The 
bus, which is, we believe, the first of its kind in 
country, reflects great credit upon the committee 
msible for its preparation. It is a remarkably 
document, and keeps rigidly in view throughout 
capacity of the pupils and the limitations 
caching time. The report, which is issued 
£ public as a booklet of twenty-five pages, with 
t may be obtained at the Educational Institute 
e. 34 North Bridge, Edinburgh, price 6d. (post 
7d.). 


E council of the Educational Institute has pre- 
da memorandum on the proposed new regulations 
the Indian Civil Service. The fear is expressed 
the lowering of the age for entrance will seriously 
t the supply of Scottish candidates, but it does 
feel justified in opposing this provision in view of 
inanimous finding of the recent Royal Commission 
this step was urgently required in the best in- 
ts of India. The memorandum, however, takes 
i strong attitude in regard to the conditions for the 
osed competitive examination. It points out that 
normal curriculum in Scottish secondary schools 
snot allow of specialisation in any of the groups 
red in the new regulations. To give equality of 
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opportunity to all parts of the United Kingdom it is 
suggested that a new group comprising English, 
mathematics, and a foreign language should be recog- 
nised. 


REPRESENTATIVES of secondary education committees 
from thirteen counties with a large rural population 
waited upon the Secretary for Scotland to protest against 


the method of allocating the new grant of £;140,000° 


for secondary education. By this some counties re- 
ceived more money than they required, while others, 
and these for various reasons the mest necessitous, 
failed to obtain sufficient to carry on effectively the 
work of education in rural areas. The money was in- 
tended mainly to further higher education in these 
areas, vet the bulk of it went to those who had no 
rural problem. Mr. Munro, in his reply, said that the 
present method of allocating the money was arrived at 
by agreement among all the counties in 1912. He 
admitted that the method was not ideal, but the new 
Bill, if adopted, would remove almost all the anomalies 
and inequalities complained of. 


IRISH. 


THE Government has at last presented to Parlia- 
ment rules for the application of the proposed grant of 
£50,000 for the purpose of intermediate education in 
Ireland. The grant is Ireland’s equivalent of the 
new Treasury grant made to English secondary 
schools under Mr. Fisher’s scheme. Concerning the 
amount two things may be said. First, Irish secondary 
education is not receiving its equivalent for the 
Treasury grant already being paid to English second- 
ary schools; if it did so, it would‘receive at least 
double the proposed amount. Secondly, Mr. Fisher’s 
grant to English schools will not remain fixed at its 
present amount, but the Irish grant is fixed. The 
rules state, first, that £2,000 may be spent in courses 
of instruction for teachers; and, secondly, that £5,000 
may be applied in making advances to schools for 
building and equipment. The rest of the grant is 
to be distributed every year as a capitation grant 
to schools payable on all pupils between the ages 
of twelve and nineteen who make 100 attendances 
while between those ages during the school year. The 
grant for pupils above sixteen on June ist is to be 
double that of pupils below that age. Each school 
must employ one duly qualified teacher for each com- 
plete forty pupils on whom the grant is payable, 
with a proviso that a second qualified teacher will 
not be essential unless there are more than sixty pupifs, 
a third unless there are more than 100, and so on; and 
also each qualified teacher must receive at least 4.20 
above the minimum salary prescribed in the 
teachers’ salaries grant. The Intermediate Board is 
given powers to vary the grant in special cases. The 
new grant will be greatly welcomed, and should 
help to improve intermediate schools and the salaries 
of the teachers, but it is not clear whether it is 
designed to, and will eventually, improve the position 
of lay assistant-teachers. 


THE definite establishment of registration would 
help the lay assistant-teacher. The present rules 
defining a duly qualified teacher under the teachers’ 


100 The 
salaries grant are only temporarv and not very 
stringent; thev do not, therefore, securely establish 


the position of the teachers, but a teacher who satis- 
hes the proposed registration rules of the Registration 
Council will be able to assert his claim to a’ pro- 
fessional status, and will be greatly strengthened 
in his demand for improved conditions. It is to be 
hoped that the Government will soon sanction the 
proposed registration rules. The Registration Coun- 
cil is now in its third vear of existence. In answer to 
a question in the House of Commons, Mr. Duke 
said they had been referred to the Intermediate Board, 
though why this should be done is not clear, as the 
board has five representatives to watch its interests on 
the Registration Council. | 


School 


THE High Court of Justice in Ireland has drawn | 


up a scheme of scholarships, called the Earl of Cork’s 
scholarships, arising out of a reorganisation of the 
charitable trusts relating to the schools and alms- 
houses founded at Lismore and Youghal by the will 
of Richard, first Earl of Cork (created 1620). The 
endowments are now vested in the Intermediate 
Board to provide two scholarships of equal amount 
every year, one for boys and one for girls, to be 
awarded on the results of the junior grade examina- 
tions. The scholarships are confined to candidates 
_ educated in the Lismore district. The capital sum 
of the endowment is £1,487 10s. The scholarships 
wil be awarded for the first time this year. 


Tue Classical Association of Ireland held its annual 
meetings in Dublin on January 25th. The president 
for this year is Mr. J. Thompson, headmaster of the 
High School, Dublin, whose address, delivered in 
the lecture theatre of the Royal Dublin Society before 
a large audience, was on “ Alexandria and its Literary 
Influence.” The chair was taken by the retiring 
president, the Rev. T. V. Nolan, S.J., and the meeting 
was also addressed by the Rt. Hon. W. J. M. Starkie, 
chairman of the Intermediate Board, and by Prof. 
R. M. Henry, professor of Latin in Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Belfast. 


THE Department has issued its time-table of 


World 


was in favour of the establishment of a sr 
apprentice scholarships in connection with a pro 
preparatory trade school. The Department, hove 
has no funds available for the purpose of ti 
scholarships, and a deputation which waited on 
Chief Secretary with the object of obtaining ù% 
could obtain no definite promise. The comm: 
therefore, foresees no likelihood of being in a ps 
to inaugurate the scheme in the near future. 
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WELSH. 


THE report of the council of Aberystwyth Unive 
College presents an interesting picture of work cer 
on with a large measure of efficiency under the r 
adverse conditions. In spite of the fact that there 
in the present session’ 298 students in all, comp 


© with 429 in 1913-14, and of the absence on active 


technical school examinations for the present year. | 


They will be held in different courses at various 
dates during the month of May. The latest date 
for receiving entries by the Department is March 16th. 
The general regulations governing the conduct of the 
examinations can be had on application. 


THE Department has published the first pumber of 
its Journal for the present year. Apart from the 
«official documents, which have already been noticed 
in these columns, there is little that bears directly 
on school work or education, but there are interesting 
articles on several matters of great importance in 
agriculture, such as (1) the production and distribution 
of power and its influence on Irish industry, (2) potato 
diseases, and (3) chemical manures in Germany. 


Tue Technical Education Committee of the Cor. 
poration of Dublin has published a statement on 
the industrial educational conference which it con- 
vened on ‘Training of Apprentices”? and “Reform 
in Primary Education.” Its leading recommendation 


vice of seventeen members of the teaching and adm: 
trative staffs, few of the activities of the collcg: 
in abeyance. Greek, honours mathematics, geot 
and Jaw are the subjects that seem to have suff 
most from lack of the usual number of student 
from the calling up of those who had entered on 
courses. The Agricultural and Technical Deparm 
suffered severely from the loss of students, the D 
School not being opened for this reason. A chs: 
the subject was, however, held at Brecon, for 
students who were forthcoming from that county, 
a large amount of advisory and demonstration worl 
agriculture, with special reference to the food-pre 
tion campaign, was done in various counties of Sc 
and Central Wales. The summer school had 
largest number of students since its commencemt 
owing to the success of the library service courst : 
the popularity of the geography course. Several m 
bers of the staff and research students have rerde 
valuable assistance in the prosecution of work 
national importance. 


THE appointment of a successor to Principal Grifi 
at Cardiff has aroused much public interest, and ¢ 
siderable criticism has greeted the “short list” dra 
up by the committee of selection, exception being tai 
both to the fact of the vacancy not being adver: 
and to the inclusion of names of holders of 4 
degrees only, though a-large proportion of the w 
of the college is scientific, and there is a call for ! 
appointment of a person distinctly in harmony wW 
Welsh national aspirations. At a meeting of the cot 
cil on February 8th it was resolved, on the motion 
Lord Pontypridd, that Principal Griffiths should 
asked to remain in office for another year. This we 
be the second time that the tenure of the office by Pa 
cipal Griffiths has been extended; he has, howevs 
declined to retain the position, while not entirely stv- 
ing his connection with the college. In addressing 't 
Court of Governors for the last time as principal | 
February 14th, Dr. Griffiths insisted tnat while e: 
encouragement should be given to Welsh en 
to the fostering of Welsh national feelings, 1t would 
the worst possible service to Welsh students to mak 
the colleges wholly and entirely Welsh; moreover, in 
relations between the colleges should make for freed." 
of development tather than for uniformity, in aro” 
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teach might render the best possible service to the 
rounding community. 


HE proprietors of the Western Mail have offered to 
committee of the National Eisteddfod at Neath 
sum of £100 as a prize for the best heroic poem 
English on ‘‘Wales and the War.” The poem is 
commemorate the part played by Welshmen since 
commencement of the war, and the adjudicator is 
w Sic William Watson. This is the third prize of 
% offered for the Neath Eisteddfod. 


HACHERS continue to complain of the way in which 
Fisher grants are allocated. The Cardiff Head- 
sters’ Association recently pointed out that the Edu- 
on Committee’s policy of assigning only two-thirds 
he grant to the improvement of salaries would cost 
city £75,000 in fost grants during the next three 
s. Many secondary schools have given the whole 
nt, others not more than half. The rush to estab- 
scales in advance of the reports of the Depart- 
ital Committees seems to have received a check. 


A FEW WORDS ON SEX 
INSTRUCTION. 


) How to Enlighten our Children. By Mary 
arith, 202 pp. (Williams and Norgate.) 3s. 6d. 


) The Incidence of Venereal Diseases and its Rela- 
lo School Life and School Teaching. By Sir 
mas Barlow. 15 pp. (National Council’ for Com- 
ng Venereal Diseases.) 2d. 
) Straight Talks Series. (i) What Makes a Man; 
d King's Daughter; (iii) Friendship, Love, and 
miship; (iy) Marriage and Motherhood; (v) A 
mans Honour; (vi) Our Girls; (vii) Our Lads; 
| Liberty and Popular Amusements. By Spencer 
Eliott and Sylvia M. Hill. (S.P.C.K.) ‘1d. each. 
XDERS of Tue ScuooL Worp have had their 
nion fairly consistently directed to new books 
ch have appeared during the past year or two on 
Subject of sex instruction. The subject is not 
sant, and no one enjoys writing about it. Yet the 
t of doing so stares us in the face. Teachers and 
lligent parents have alike reached the conclusion 
` Mnocence and ignorance are not the same thing, 
that in order that the young may have more of 
former they must have less of the latter. The 
a of the books enumerated above forms a 
i e occasion for taking stock of the present posi- 
he for asking ourselves a few plain questions. 
ra State the questions and suggest the answers 
res believe, commend themselves to the most 
en and experienced teachers. Our remarks 
a e instruction, not of young men and women, 
j) Shoal and girls at school. ' 
: uld the instruction be collective or individual ? 
i, i which there are very few exceptions, it 
ie i oubtedly be individual. The vast majority 
as would instinctively shrink from giving class 
a : so delicate a subject. One might call 
a N e whole world’s literature, as well as the 
A ee experience, that there is no other 
ae w ich the descent from the sublime to the 
i ed be so swift and disastrous. And even 
a hae escape this danger, there remains 
uld bees i no case is it desirable that the subject 
n If e one of ordinary and frequent conversa- 
Collective warnings are given, they should, 


s i arlow savs av Ps bd ° 
uld be rare, ys. have a special object, and they 
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(b) Should the instruction be given by means of talks 
or by means of books—or both? We think that 
teachers generally will agree with the opinion definitely 
expressed by Sir T. Barlow, and clearly implied all 
the way through Dr. Mary Scharlieb’s really excellent 
book, that, so far as boys and girls are concerned, this 
is a case for the spoken and not for the written word. 
The fundamental objection to books and pamphicts on 
purity being distributed among bovs and girls is that 
they may so easily be used to bring the subject into 
discredit. As Sir T. Barlow says: ‘‘ With boys, even 
more than with men and women, it is imperative not 
to run the risk of illustrating the French proverb that 
it is ridicule which kills.” Here, therefore, we find 
ourselves at issue with the * Straight Talks Series.” 
Frankly, we hope that the first two numbers of the 
series, which are intended for boys and girls respec- 
tively, will not reach the hands of many boys and girls, 
though we hope they will reach the hands of many 
fathers and mothers, who may get suggestions from 
them for tackling a difficult problem. Sensitive chil- 
dren are apt to brood over these books, and the other 
sort are apt to make fun of them. As a rule, we 
believe literally in the straight talk. 

(c) What are the respective functions of parents, 
teachers, and doctors in this matter? Circumstances 
vary so immensely that it is impossible to lay down any 
rule about the respective functions of parents and 
teachers, except that the teacher must, here as else- 
where, try to supply what the home lacks—which may 
be very much or very little. But the teacher should 
take care to go to the doctor for his facts. The writer 
of one of the “Straight Talks,” for example, in speak- 
ing of the habit of self-abuse, states that many men 
are in our asvlums to-day through the practice of this 
vice. Both Sir T. Barlow and Dr. Mary Scharlieb 
deny this. The former tells us that in some forms of 
insanity it occurs as a symptom, not as a cause; and 
the latter tells us that ‘tit does not lead to insanity, 
though nearly all persons of unsound mind practise it." 
There can, of course, be no question as to whose word 
to take on this point. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 

(d) Should the instruction be direct or incidental? 
As adolescence advances, incidental opportunities of in- 
culcating a right attitude towards the opposite sex will 
arise, and should be made use of in connection with 
(e.g.) the literature and the Bible lesson. And on the 
physiological (as distinguished from the moral) side, 
the study of botany introduces the question of modifi- 
cations of structure in relation to sex. ‘There is,” 
savs Sir T. Barlow, “no moral potentiality in all this, 
but there is a scientific approach to a rational under- 
standing of the fundamental problems of generation 
which is useful, so far as it goes, and free from danger- 
ous suggestiveness.” Still, the step to direct instruc- 
tion must at some time be taken, though in a very 
cautious and limited way. For, to quote the eminent 
physician once more, “knowledge of sex physiology 
is not bv itself much of a safeguard against sexual 
vice.” 

- (e) To what extent should the teacher’s or parent’s 
instruction be moral-religious, and to what extent scien- 
tific? No experienced teacher is likely to misunder- 
stand the statement that the former mode of treatment 
is very easily overdone. A certain number of bovs 
will no doubt respond to the private religious appeal, 
but frontal attacks of that kind, alwavs, of course, . 
well meant, are apt to presuppose a stage of religious 
experience which has not, in fact, yet been attained. 
Such is the reflection suggested by many passages in 
“Straight Talks.” Nor is it wise to talk sentimentally 
about the beautv and pathos of the relation between 
mother and child during the ante-natal period. The 
appreciation of beauty, whether in a poem, or in a 
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picture, or in the maternal relationship, is not culti- 
vated by talking about beauty and gushing over it, but | 
by putting these matters to the pupil in such a way 
that he can make up his own mind about their beauty. 
Again, we doubt the wisdom of one of the writers of 
“ Straight Talks” in denouncing the habit of self-abuse 
s ‘filthy.’ Hard words do not generally make con- 
verts. A boy will be infinitely more impressed when 
it is explained to him, with a judicious admixture of 
science and morality, that he is robbing himself of that 
which gives to a man all his specifically manly quali- 
ties. 

After what has been said, it is scarcely necessary to 
characterise further the books here under review. Dr. 
Marv Scharlieb’s little treatise is manifestly written by 
one who combines learning with that rarer commodity, 
wisdom. The distinguished author knows human 
nature as well as the human body, and we should be 
glad if every parent in the land could read her book. 
Sir T. Barlow’s pamphlet is, in its wav, equally to be 
commended, and ought to be widely known. The 
“Straight Talks" offer some good suggestions to per- 
sons responsible for the upbringing of the voung, but, 
as we have hinted, they need to be used with dis- 
crimination. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL ADVISERS. 
Edited by A. C. 


Cambridge Essays on Education. 
Benson. With an Introduction by Viscount Bryce. 
232 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 7s. 6d. net. 

In education, as in theology and in politics, periods 
of ferment and unrest have ‘usually been marked by 
joint manifestoes on burning questions. One cannot 
take up these ‘Cambridge Essays on Education” 
without thinking, for example, of the “Essays on a 
Liberal Education,” edited by F. W. Farrar fifty years 
ago, and the * Thirteen Essays om Education,” edited 
by Dr. Lyttelton about thirty years ago. The three 
books are very similar in scope, and, indeed, the titles 
of the essays they contain sometimes match one 
another closely. The curious reader is thus offered the 
opportunity of making interesting comparisons between 
the thoughts of distinguished persons on the same sub- 
ject at the intervals we have named. He will find the 
process facilitated by a fact which is perhaps not alto- 
gether to the good. The essays in the older volumes 
were, almost inevitably, written entirely from the 
public-school point of view, and most of the contribu- 
tors to this new volume freely confess that they, too, 
can write only from.that point of view. The two out- 
standing exceptions are Mr. Mansbridge, who takes 
the broad outlook upon the subject of “Citizenship,” 
and Mr. F. Roscoe, whose subject, ‘* Teaching as a 
Profession,” is new to this generation, and who even 
now has to admit, alas! that the title of his essay is 
prophetic rather than descriptive. 

The real occasion of the ‘‘Cambridge Essays’? is 
indicated by Lord Brvce when he warns us against 
‘rushing to new schemes which seem promising chiefly 
because “they are new,” and tells us that the special 
need of the hour is a ‘re-statement-and enforcement by 
argument of sound principles. To the same effect Dr. 
Benson writes :—‘‘ To deal with current and practical 
problems does not seem the first need at present. Just 
now, work is both common as well as fashionable; 
most people are doing their best; and, if anything, 
the danger is that organisation should outrun foresight 
and intelligence.” The familiar adage, ‘t Look before 
you leap,” might, in fact, have been appropriately in- 
scribed on the title-page. But there is no doubt in 
the minds of anv of the writers about the stern neces- 
sitv for the leap. The poor old nineteenth century, 
which men now’‘in middle life look back upon with 
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' such wistful disappointment, comes in for some h 
knocks. “The last century,” says Mr. Paton, +» 
all its brilliant achievement in scientific discovery . 
increase of production, was spiritually a failure. : 
sadness of that failure crushed the heart of Che: 
turned Carlyle from a thinker into a scold, and ‘i 
thew Arnold from a poet into a writer of prose.” 1] 
tragedy of the century was that, “when it had acq 
wealth, it had no clear idea, either individually cr « 
Iectively, what to do with it." The keynote of m 
of the essays is struck in these sentences from — 
first of them. They are meant as an attempt, and 
the whole they are a genuine attempt, to ensure L 
the education of the twentieth century shall no: 
another spiritual failure. 

We are warned by the editor that each writer | 
been given as free a hand as possible, and ths: 
effort has been made towards fusion of view. J] 
warning was scarcely necessary, for in certain resp 
the company is indeed oddly assorted. The Dear 
St. Paul’s has taught boys in his time, but he is be: 
known to fame as the historian and expounder of 
mystical element in religion, and, still better, for i 
sift of crisp and incisive criticism which is v 
exemplified in his contribution to this book, . 
has led some people to call him, inappropriately as 
think, “the gloomy Dean.” But in directing m 
attention to the “inner light’? of mysticism, Dr. I 
has always. straitlv enjoined them not to ignore 
belittle the light of reason. It is therefore in per! 
keeping with all his previous teaching that he n 
admonishes his countrymen to attend to ** The Tra 
ing of the Reason.” He declares that Britannia | 
too often been told to be good and to let who will 
clever, and he quotes with approval Meredith's wa. 
ing :— 

‘She, impious to the Lord of Hosts, 
The valour of her offspring boasts, 
Mindless that now on land and main 
His heeded prayer is active brain.” 


But Dr. Inge is not of those who believe that scic: 
and logic are the only avenues to trustworthy kau 
ledge. It is not many vears ago since he spoke t 
company of teachers about a ‘world which, tho: 
unseen, is not unknown, and of the existence of whi 
we have a far greater certainty than we can have 
the world which we perceive with our senses.“ \ 
should, therefore, be curious to see what the De 
would make of the contemptuous reference of his | 
essayist; Prof. Bateson, to those “supernatural tex 
ings which make preferably their defence by an app 
to intuition and other obscure phenomena which c 
be trusted to defy investigation.” Prof. Bates 
seems to make a clean sweep not only of Bers: 
with his intuitionalism, but also of the Dean with ! 
notions of superior certitude. We think it is going 
make a great difference to the education of the tw- 
tieth century which of these two essayists is commrr 
held to be in ‘the right. We should like to krc 
whether Mr. Paton thinks that Prof. Bateson and i 
kind are on the road towards making the twent: 
century a marked spiritual success. 

A book of composite authorship is usually the desp- 
of the reviewer, and, for purposes of comment, ^ 
must be allowed to pick and choose rather arbitrari! 
Prof. Bateson’s. essay on “The Place of Science | 
Education” teems with other points of interest. : 
makes bold to say that laboratory work, at any 1. 
in biology, is overdone; and he condemns the attrac’ 
but fallacious theory that students of science shou: 
find out everything for themselves. He believes in 
general and undifferentiated scheme of science teac: 
ing. with a bias on the side of natural historv, f. 
pupils up to sixteen, and he gives a suggestive sketst 
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i perhaps quite germane to his theme, of a secondary- 
hool curriculum which would satisfy him. On cer- 
n bigger questions we find him rather depressing. 
e ems to think that men of science can never com- 
und much influence in a democracy, which “ inevit- 
iy worships and is swayed by the spoken word.” 
x it may surely be suggested on the other side that 
en of science are by no means always dumb dogs, 
ulst scholars and philosophers often are; that the 
wition by which the typical product of Oxford pro- 
ads, even now ‘with self-complacency unshaken,” 
“rake charge of Church and State” cannot be worn 
wn in a day; and that, after all, a man’s influence 
determined not so much by his special studies at 
huol and university as by his temperament and his 
uve aptitudes. Again, in the closing passages of his 
sav, Prof. Bateson, speaking as a biologist, 
ms with a shrug from the notion that 
| nations may vet achieve freedom to de- 
lop, “unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid.” The 
eof one, he says, is the death of another. Well, it 
ay be so. But it is comforting to reflect that the 
jlogists are not all agreed. Prof. J. Arthur Thom- 
n, for example, has reminded us that the struggle for 
tence need not be competitive at. all; that it is 
ustrated not only by ruthless self-assertiveness, but 
so by all the endeavours of parent for offspring, of 
ate for mate, of kin for kin; and that the world— 
en the world of ‘‘ Nature ’’—is not only the abode of 
e strong, but also the home of the loving. Even if 
ogy were unable to certify as much, we should be 
t with the question whether the law of the jungle 
to remain the law of nations. On the whole, we 
efer the wisdom of the non-scientific Dean of St. 
uls. “The laws of psychical and spiritual life,” he 
ntes, “are not the same as the laws of chemistry 
id biology, and the besetting sin of the scientist 
to try to explain everything in terms of its origin 
stead of in terms of its full development; ‘ by their 
os, he says, ‘not by their fruits, ye shall know 
em.'”” We suggest that Prof. Bateson might here 
ke a leaf out of Dr. Inge’s part of the book. 

We have left ourselves little space for remarking on 
e remaining essays. We are glad to see that more 
an one writer lays stress upon the value of hobbies, 


In other words, upon training for the use of leisure.” 


his is a vital matter for all classes of society. Mr. 
owell Smith advises the teacher to try to secure that 
trvone grows up with at least two hobbies, of which, 
hatever one may be, the other should be literature. 
T. W. W. Vaughan writes on “ Religion at School,” 
ie reference being entirely to the public school and 
t Established Church. He tells us that teachers have 
‘ercome their timidity in dealing with the difficulties 
[the Old Testament. We hope that this statement is 
true as he thinks it is, but we have grave doubts. 
le tells us that more diffidence is felt, and rightly 
lt, in approaching the New Testament, but that diffi- 
‘nee ought not to involve silence. We confess we 
hould like Mr. Vaughan to have developed this theme 
" practical lines, even if much else that he says must 
1 that case have been left unsaid. The modern 
‘chologist will sometimes smile at Dr. Benson's 
mateur psychology, and the modern pedagogue will 
a at Dr. Inge’s assertion that “it does not matter 
a re what is taught; the important question is 
ine sun is learnt.” But at the worst these are 
ce emishes. The Cambridge essays were ex- 
a y well worth producing. Even to a needy school- 
eee brilliant contributions bv Mr. Paton, Dr. 
ne ve Nowell Smith, and Sir John McClure are 
toe M the anti-climax may be forgiven, well worth 
shillings that the book costs. 
T. RAYMONT. 
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RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


An Intermediate Spanish Reader. By E. S. Harri- 
son. (Ginn.) 3s.—We have very few Spanish readers 
suitable for the second year of instruction, and there- 
fore Mr. Harrison’s little volume should be welcome. 
The earlier pieces may even be attempted in the second 
half of the first year. They are mainly anecdotes, 
and fortunately not hackneyed ones. (sradually the 
stories increase m length. They are fairy-tales, in- 
cluding versions of some of the exploits of Baron 
Munchausen and the Japanese tale of the fisherman 
Urashima. Other tales, grave and gay, are drawn 
from modern life. As is now customary in American 
editions of foreign texts, there are questions based on 
the stories and English sentences for translation. The | 
notes deal fully with all difficulties of subject-matter 
or. grammar, and the vocabulary is good. There are 
a few illustrations, but they are not of much use, 
especially as they do not always agree with what 
appears in the text. 


Elementary Spanish-American Reader. By F. B. 
Luquiens. xi+224 pp. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company.) 4s. net.—The commercial importance’ of 
Spanish is more fully recognised than ever before. 
The study of the ianguage has, however, not been so 
common in this country as might be desired, and our 
publishers have not bestirred themselves in the matter. 
Far more attention (as is but natural) has been devoted 
to Spanish in the United States. Among a number 
of helpful readers published in that country this, 
compiled by Prof. Luquiens, deserves much praise. 
It contains eighteen prose extracts relating mainly to 
the history and geography of South America, as well 
as a Mexican fairy-tale, a version of Longfellow’s 
“Village Blacksmith,” and the Argentine National 
Anthem. There are questions in Spanish on each ex- 
tract and English passages for retranslation. There are 
good notes (in Spanish) on the subject-matter, full 
grammatical notes (in English), and an excellent voca- 
bulary. The printing is very good, the text is free 
from misprints, and there are useful and well-selected 
illustrations. The reader of this book not only ex- 
tends his Spanish vocabulary and knowledge of 
grammar, but also receives a stimulating introduction 
to the past and present life of the great nations of 
South America. 


First Steps in Russian. By J. Solomonoff.  vili+ 
131 pp. (Kegan Paul.) 2s. 6d. net.—In the text of 
the book it is called a “First Russian Reader,” and 
this is really a better description of it than the title 
on the cover. It consists of pictures, drawn from 
school books such as are used for the teaching of 
Russian in the Baltic provinces, with a descriptive 
text, questions in Russian, and explanatory notes, 
dealing with matters of grammar in no very systematic 
way. There is also a vocabulary. A good teacher 
may be able to make satisfactory use of this book, but 
he will be at the trouble of supplying the grammatical 
exercises. The private student may use it for extend- 
ing his vocabulary. Perhaps the best feature is the 
pictures, which, though often crude and badly repro- 
duced, provide genuine representations of the Russian 
peasantry, of utensils, scenery, etc. 


French à la Française. By Lady Bell and Mrs. 
C. Trevelyan. (Arnold.) Book I., 64 pp. 10d. 
Book II., 95 pp. 1s. Book II., 96 pp. 1s.—Who 
does not know “French without Tears”? The title 
was an inspiration, and the little books have found 
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many readers since they were issued twenty years ago. 
Whether these successors will be equally popular we 
should hesitate to foretell. The title is no improve, 
ment; it has no clear. meaning. The text contains 
simple stories of an amusing kind. The new words 
occurring in each lesson are given at the head of it, 
with English renderings, and there is a vocabulary to 
each book. Very up-to-date pictures in the * Fish” 
manner are supplied by a nameless artist who has 
some quaintness of fancy but has not taken much 
trouble to give the people an appearance ‘‘a la fran- 
çaise”; nothing could be more painfully English than 
Grand’mére on p. 29 of Book I., or the maid Euphrasie 
on p. 44. One does not like to appear ungracious, 
but these booklets seem specially suitable for the select 
little boys and giris who learn French in the nursery. 
They are not adapted, and probably not meant, for use 
in secondary schools. 


Classics. : 


Oxford Junior Latin Series. Virgil, Æneid IV. 
Edited by C. E. Freeman. 108 pp. Selections from 
Ovid. Edited by C. E. Freeman. 128 pp. Livy I. 
Edited by C. E. Freeman. 198 pp. (Clarendon 
Press.) Each 1s. 6d.—We extend a hearty welcome 
to this new series, which is assured of success if the 
future authors to be included in it find editors with 
the lucid powers of exposition and understanding of 
boys’ needs which are possessed by Mr. Freeman. 
The introductions are admirably adapted for young 
readers, and Mr. Freeman is to be heartily congratu- 
lated upon what he.has achieved, both in these and 
in the notes, and it is all done simply by taking to 
heart the old injunction of Marcus Aurelius, dm\@co 
geavrov/ There is a vocabulary to each volume; the 
text of the Livy and Virgil (Oxford text) is, of course, 
complete, and the Ovid selections—elegiac, plus about 
200 lines of the ‘‘ Metamorphoses ’’—are as excellent as 
any selection, from an author so unsuited to young 
schoolbovs as Ovid undoubtedly is, could well be. Our 
only criticism is that long quantities, at any rate in the 
prose author, should have been marked. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. Edited by A. Nairne. 
clxv+141 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 4s. 6d. 
net.—This latest addition to the well-known ‘tCam- 
bridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges ” con- 
tains the Greek text of the Epistle (twenty-four pages 
long), more than 100 pages of notes, an excellent index, 
and a very exhaustive introduction extending to some 
150 pages. Such an introduction passes, of course, far 
beyond the needs of schools; but, for the theological 
student, the history of the criticism and interpretation 
of the Epistle and the scholarly appraisement of its 
theology which Dr. Nairne propounds are invaluable. 
All such will be deeply grateful for such an excellent 
modern edition of a remarkable Epistle. 


English. 


Typical Forms of English Literature. By A. H. 
Upham. 281 pp. {Oxford University Press.) 6s.— 
All books of this stamp require a second volume of 
extracts to explain and illustrate their statements. 
The book takes the form of chapters on formation of 
types, the ballad, the lyric, the epic, the personal 
essay, the novel, the short story, and the drama. This 
division in its detail and in its omissions is academic; 
and thus, though it intends to attract us to a wise out- 
look on literature, it leaves quite untouched the greatest 
book we possess, and untouched but for half a line the 
greatest romance. Let us have our grumble over this 
and sav plainly that as no English historv has vet 
been written, so no account of literature in this coun- 
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try has ever seen the light. Perhaps it is reserve 
for a democratic public to demand a democratic boc: 
Prof. Upham is woefully short in dealing with t 
formation of types—an extremely interesting subjez 
and though a note sends us ʻo Brunetiére, we shovi 
have preferred a short abstract of ‘‘L’Evolution & 
genres.” What made Francis Thompson a lyrist ar 
North a translator and Pindar an odist? 

The volume brings us down to to-day, and eac 
chapter is accompanied by a list of books of referenc 
very valuable, though many of these, being fro: 
American pens, are difficult to obtain. There is a 
the more the necessity for illustrative matter and fi 
points of view offered by little-known writers. A boa 
lately noticed in these columns (‘‘ The Rise of Litera: 
Prose”) would gain greatly by an additional volume 
and we notice that the ‘‘Cambridge History of Englis 
Literature” has promised added matter to illustra! 
its statements and criticisms, just as a teacher who | 
going to do anything with a class sees that he | 
within the reach of library shelves. But we haste 
to add that the Look s the most complete of its tsp 
and supplies a link between America and Oxfor 
which have joined in its production. 


The English Journal. November issue. (Chicos 
University Press.)—The first article in this issue is b 
Mr. Pendleton on “The New Teacher of English. 
The whole view of English as a subject is raised in hi 
restrained but reaily eloquent pleading for a new kin 
of English and a new kind of teacher. It seemed t 
the reviewer, while reading it, that he had by som 
magic been wafted back as by a Henry James into th 
atmosphere of Renaissance enthusiasm, when schola 
and teacher co-operated for dn aim seen by both. | 
should “pay” any enterprising English publisher t 
reprint this article and send it for twopence to manv 
not all, of our teachers of English. Not to all. fo 
we have here some who have long ago been workin: 
on Mr. Pendleton’s suggested lines. The rest of th 
number discusses the teaching of grammar and th 
history of literature; it contains also an interestin. 
paper on an adult school such as we do not find rocs 


for in England. 


Books for the Batrns: Shakespeare.: 47 pp. Fresh 
water Fishes. 47 pp. Our Bird Friends and Hox 
They Live. 47 pp. (Stead.) 2d. each.—Except fe 
the increased price,, the books of this admirable seris- 
are as of old. But the “Life of Shakespeare,” bv | 
Booth, demands more than a passing word. 0 
course, the greater lives are used in its compilation 
but the result is a marvel of correctness, suitabil:ty 
and simplicity. There is perhaps too much relance 
placed on tradition; but in this the large 
books are not without blame. A little more mish 
have been said about the First Folio—still procurate 
in a reduced facsimile for 7s. 6d.; and as the Bairns’ 
Books are for voung children we might have heir! 
more about Shakespeare’s schoolboy. But we have» 
trustworthy and illustrated life for 2d. The books cr 
fishes and birds are thoroughly interesting, and wi! 
bear reading aloud in class. There is now a French 
edition of this series, also for 2d., so that a clever 
voung person mav improve his own French for sd. 
It is easy to teach a child the mysteries of retrans!-- 
tion. 


Fowr War Plavs for School Children. By the Rev. 
H. J. Bulkeley. 126 pp. (Routledge.) 1s. 3d.—Anv- 
one who will take the trouble to coach a set of children 
in one of these should find plenty of fun. No fee i 
charged, and half the profits on the sale of the book 
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«tothe Red Cross Association. We congratulate the 
shor on a bright and cheerfully useful bit of war 
wrk. The book is admirably printed. 


Hazlitt: Selected Essays. Edited by George Samp- 
on. 251 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 3s. 6d. 
-Many there are (de gustibus .. .) who say thev 
teler Hazlitt to Lamb. But undoubtedly Hazlitt is 
eming once more into his own. Here, with verv full 
ctes, but not too full, we have “The Fight,” “The 
ndan Jugglers,”” ‘*On Reading Old Books,” ‘ Per- 
ens One Would Wish to Have Seen,” three art 
sys, and others. There is a full introduction, which 
rings before us the man who maundered over his 
ve, quarrelled with the world, and “had a happy 
fe." On any canvas of the time Hazlitt stands out, 
smbovant. But all his prose is solid stuff, with gems 
rcking through. - This edition is excellent in size and 
pe. r ` 
History. 

llustrations of Chaucer’s England. Edited by Doro- 
w Hughes. xiv+302 pp. (Longmans.) 7s. 6d. net. 
-This volume is the first of a series of ‘* University 
{London Intermediate Source Books of History,” 
lnned by the Board of Studies in History. The 
upuse of the series, as explained by Prof. Pollard 
1a short preface, is to provide a general selection of 
rginal documents, covering, when complete, the whole 
urse of English history, suitable for students prepar- 
g for the Intermediate Arts Examination of London 
versity. The volume now before us is set by the 
niversity as the special subject for 1919. It is hoped, 
ewever, that the series, by reason of its attractiveness 
nd usefulness, will appeal to a much larger and more 


‘meral public as well. The documents in the 
resent volume, all of which, if not origin- 
ly in English, are translated, relate to four 


an topics, viz. the Hundred Years’ War, social 
Ie, ecclesiastical affairs, and the political and consti- 
mal developments of the fourteenth century. The 
‘lection is carefully and judiciously made. The ex- 
anatorv introductions to the documents, however, are 
‘quently far from adequate. Notes, also, are almost 
holly absent, and they are often urgently needed. A 


nae general survey of the period, too, would be 
seful. 


Germany, 3815-90. By Sir A. W. Ward. Vol. ii., 
aga Xvi+588 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
net.—Sir A. W. Ward’s notable history of Ger- 
i. in the nineteenth century expands as it proceeds. 
5 second volume, larger though it is than most of 
n ries to which it belongs, covers only twenty 
a and brings the story no farther than the date 
as founding of the Empire. Students, however, 
ee for gratitude rather than complaint. For 
i hee is a theme of absorbing historical interest 
ntrieą present time, and no greater master of the 
cork befe of its annals exists than the author of the 
ss ore us. ` The topics treated in this volume are, 
“n the chaos and the conflicts of the period 1852-63; 


‘a r . . . 

Sirs the Schleswig-Holstein question and the 
NRN war; thirdlv, the Austro-Prussian conflict; 
male the North German Confederation; and, 


mie Franco-Prussian struggle and its sequel. 
ion of ko noteworthy is Sir A. W. Ward’s exposi- 
iore 5 complex Schleswig-Holstein problem; it is 
ano contribution of high importance, based 
Ir Sen first-hand evidence not before available. 
aaa! Wilkinson: has furnished some valuable 
ated fo the military campaigns of the period, eluci- 
” numerous plans. f 
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Evervman’s Library: New Historical and Biograph- 
ical Volumes. (1) Maine’s Ancient Law. One vol. 
(2) Duruy’s History of France. Two vols. (3) Memoirs 
of Cardinal de Retz. Two vols. (Dent.) Cloth, 
1s. 6d. each; leather, 3s. each.—The new volumes 
of “Everyman” just issued (at the enhanced 
price necessitated by war conditions) are of great in- 
terest. They are all classics of established worth and 
of old popularity. (1) Maine’s * Ancient Law,” first 
published in 1801, is not only a book of prime import- 
ance to all students of early institutions; it is also a 
fine monument of English literary style and a work 
of absorbing interest. (2) Duruy’s “History of 
France” sketches with remarkable lucidity and accu- 
racy the course of French history from the earliest times 
to 1815. Duruy himself appended a summary of the 
events of the period 1815 to 1871, in which latter vear 
the work was originally published. The present Eng- 
lish edition, well translated by Mr. Jane and Miss 
Menzies, adds an epitome of the subsequent era, 1871- 
1914. Students who use this convenient edition will 
have to bear in mind that some of Duruy’s views have 
been modified by researches made since 1871; but the 
general reader neéd not hesitate to peruse this masterly 
survey with confidence in its broad fidelity to truth. 
(3) The ** Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz” form an 
authority of first-rate significance for the social and 
political life of France in the mid-seventeenth century. 
The Cardinal, a worldly and unprincipled courtier and 
one of Mazarin’s leading opponents, was born in 1613 
and died in 1679. His memoirs were written for the 
most part between 1655 and 1665, but thev were not 
published until some forty years after his death. They 
then created a considerable sensation, because of their 
scandalous revelations and their revolutionary senti- 
ments. They are still indispensable authorities for 
students of the period of the Fronde. 


Geography. . 
Introductory Geography. By H. Clive Barnard. 
I5g+ii pp. (Black.) 1s. 8d.—This book is designed 
for children aged from ten to twelve. It aims at lay- 
ing the foundations for the geographical superstructure 
and deals with the earth, maps, the work of wind, 
rain, rivers, and ice. It makes a concession to the 
older views of what constitutes geography by a chapter 
on earthquakes, volcanoes, and geysers, but is modern 
in the devotion of a fifth of the book to "The Natural 
Regions of the Globe.” The book concludes with an 
outline of the geography of the British Isles. There 
are manv exercises intended as an integral part of the 
course, and meant to be taken orally. 


Cambridge Industrial and Commercial Series. Agri- 
culture and the Land. By G. F. Bosworth. 93 pp. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 6d.—Within its 
few pages this book touches cursorily on many topics, 
which have one connection—the land. The following 
sample topics will give some notion of the range of the 
book :—The history of British agriculture, garden 
cities, canals, coast erosion, co-operative societies, the 
functions of the Board of Agriculture. . 


Mathematics. 


Elliptic Integrals. By H. Hancock. (Mathematical . 
Monographs, No. 18.) 104 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 
6s. net.—This is a well-arranged and compact mono- 
graph on the Legendre-Jacobi theory. Limitations of 
space have compelled the author to confine the dis- 
cussion almost entirelv to elliptic integrals of the first 
and second kinds, but the book provides a firm founda- 
tion upon which a more extended knowledge of the 
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subject may be erected. It is a pity, however, that no 
room has been found for a brief account of the Weier- 
strassian forms, fer the student will meet them in his 
reading as frequently as the others. The first chapter 
deals with the reduction of elliptic integrals to Legen- 
dre’s normal forms. ‘The second explains the inversion 
of the integrals and discus@es the properties of the sn, 
cn, and dn functions. In both these chapters graphs 
are given which materially assist the reader to under- 
stand the peculiarities of the functions. The third 
chapter is on the reduction of elliptic integrals to 
Legendre’s form, while the fourth shows how the 
numerical values of the integrals are computed. A 
final chapter gives a number of miscellaneous examples 
involving elliptic integrals, and the book concludes 
with three five-place tables taken from Levy’s “Théorie 
des fonctions elliptiques.” 


Science and Teohnology. 


Britain’s Ileritage of Science. By Arthur Schuster 
and Arthur E. Shipley. xv+334 pp.  (Constable.) 
8s. 6d. net.—The main purpose of these distinguished 
authors is to give a plain account of the part which 
Great Britain has plaved in the progress of science, 
especially the progress of the last three centuries. Prof. 
Schuster is responsible for the treatment of the physical 
(including the chemical and engineering), and Dr. 
Shipley for that of the biological, sciences. After 
following their straightforward records, one cannot but 
conclude that the heritage here outlined must fill every 
British worker in science with pride, and enable him 
with confidence to court a comparison with the accom- 
plishment of any other country’s men of science during 
the same period. 

The language of the volume, with its free use of 
technical terms, will scarcely be understood, we fear, 
by the general reader, and only the more advanced 
science classes of schools will have knowledge enough 
to appreciate the book. College students taking up 
science will find the history invaluable as taking them 
from a consideration of the details of their own par- 
ticular subject to an authoritative view of the growth 
of experimental and observational science as a whole. 
The book should certainly be in every school library, 
and be constantly referred to in connection with the 
subject of science included in the curriculum. But it 
iS not quite the book teachers of science are looking 
for, as giving bovs on the classical and mathematical 
sides broad general views of the outstanding principles 
of science, and at the same time emphasising the hero- 
ism and devotion to their work of many of the men 
whose researches are here epitomised. 

The attractiveness and usefulness of the book would 
have been enhanced if, by one of the many expedients 
possible with modern tvpe, the authors had made it 
clear where each biography begins and when a new 
subject is introduced. 


(1) Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry. Third 
edition. xiv+925 pp. 8s. 6d. net. (2) Experimental 
Inorganic Chemistry. Sixth edition.  vii+ 171 pp. 
38. od. net. (3) A Laboratory Outline of College 
Chemistry. v+206 pp. 3s. net. All by Prof. Alexander 
Smith. (Bell.)—Prof. Smith’s books on chemistry are 
well known and highly esteemed in the schools and 
colleges of this country. Of the “Introduction” it is 
only necessary to say that in the third edition the general 
arrangement of the book has not been altered, except- 
ing that the difficult chapter on the oxygen acids of 
chlorine has been transferred to a later position in the 
book, the contents have been brought up to date, and 
more applications of chemistry have been introduced. 

The “Experimental Inorganic Chemistry” is in- 


| . 

| tended for ccllege students beginning chemistry. Tre 

1 sixth seems to be a reprint of the fifth edition, anu 
some idea of its popularity may be gathered from the 
fact that German, Russian, Italian, and four other 
foreign editions have been published. 

The t Laboratory Outline. of College Chemistry" is 
for use with the * Introduction,” and provides an ad- 
mirable course of experimental work for studen‘s 
taking up the serious study of the subject. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Hristorical Register of the University of Cam- 
bridge to the Year 1910. Edited by J. R. Tanner. 
xii+ 1180 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 12s. va. 
net.—This is described as a “supplement ” to the wel- 
known * Calendar,” but it is no mere appendix. Io 
recent vears the ‘* Calendar ’’? has reached such propor- 
tions that the Svndics of the Cambridge University 
Press decided to issue a special volume, as a historic. 

register, which should contain part of the information 

previously incorporated in the * Calendar,” treated in 
greater detail, together with all other information about 
the University which historical research could add. 

The present volume is the result, and it is no unworth: 
-monument to painstaking and accurate research. Ir 

it the Tripos lists are extended back to the vear 14qS—»5. 

and there is much new information upon the historv ot 

the University Courts. Altogether, the volume is in- 

_ valuable to the bibliographer, and the general reader— 
whether a Cambridge man himself or not—will be in- 
terested to turn over the records of the names of men 
now famous in history—especially those of the Eliza- 
bethan age—to which Dr. Tanner’s lucid and cur 
footnotes form an excellent commentary. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING JANUARY, rog18. 


(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 


Labiche: ‘‘La Grammaire.” Edited by H. L. 
Hutton. (Oxford French Plain Texts.) 48 pp. Cia- 
endon Press.) 6d. net. 

“DL’Avare: Comédie par Molière.” Edited by Prof. 
A. T. Baker. Ixxxvi+120 pp. (Longmans.) 3s. net. 

‘Russian and English Commercial Correspondence. 
(In Russian and roman characters.) By S. G. Stal- 
ford and W. Chevob Maurice. 128 pp. (Marl- 
borough.) Fawn wrapper, 2s. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Foundation Book of French Verbs, Accidence and 
Syntax.” By F. A. Hedgcock. 91 pp. (Pitman.) ıs. 
net. 

“Spanish Conversation.” Book I. By E. A. 


Baton. 102 pp. (Rivington.) 2s. 6d. 


Histery. 


| 

“Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to the 
Reformation: A Series of Extracts from Contemporan! 
Writers.” Edited by G. G. Coulton. xvi+ 540 pp. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 15s. net. 

“ IHustrations of Chaucer’s England.” Edited hv 
Miss Dorothy Hughes. With a preface by Prof. A. F. 
Pollard. xiv+302 pp. (Longmans.) 7s. 6d. net. 

“An Introduction to Early Church History." By R. 
Martin Pope. vili+ 164 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. net. 

“Short History of Australia." By E. Scoti. Secon! 
edition. 383 pp. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. od. 


Geography. 


f’ Introductory Geography." By H. Clive Barnard. 
154+iv pp. (Black.) 15. 8d. 
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The Preliminary Geography.” Edited by A. J. 


eertson, revised by O. J. R: Howarth. Sixth 
in. 100 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 1s. 6d. 
L'ementary Geography.” Vol. v. Edited by A. J. 
bertson, revised by O. J. R.. Howarth. Second 
ion. 158 pp. (Clarendon Press.) is. 6d. 
Mathematics. 

Infinitesimal Calculus.” By Prof. F. S. Carey. 
‘on [1]. (Longmans.) tos. 6d. net. 


Science and Technology. 


Lecture Notes on Light.” By J. R. Eccles. 
-218 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) With 
p. of diagrams, 12s. 6d. net; with blank pages for 
rams, 5s. net. 
Industry and Finance: War Expedients and Re- 
truction. Edited by A. W. Kirkaldy. 380 pp. 
min.) 4s. 6d. net ` 
Glass and Glass Manufacture.” 
130 pp. (Pitman.) 2s. net. 


Pedagogy. 


The Dawn of Mind: An Introduction to Child 


By Percival Mar- 


hology."” Bv Margaret Drummond. ISS) pp. 
ad.) 3s. 6d. net. i 
lhe School and Other Educators.” By John 


ke. (Longmans.) 5s. net. 
lhe Rural Teacher and his Work in Community 
krship, in School Administration, and in Mastery 


w School Subjects.” By H. W. Foght. (Mac- 
in.) 7s. 6d. net. 
Miscellaneous. 
Mother Stories." By Maud Lindsay. 192 pp. 
Tap.) qs. Od. net. ; 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
e opinions expressed in letters which appear in 
ese columns. Ås a rule, a letter criticising any 
ticle or review printed in Tue ScuooL WOoRLD 
ll be submitted to the contributor before publica- 
n, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
gether, 


The Fisher Grant. 


‘there seems to be general dissatisfaction with 
allocation of the Fisher grant, and as it might 
‘ell if all the members of the profession could 
>in one common . demand for an equitable dis- 
ton, I beg you to be good enough to make 
ic the appended letter, signed by the nineteen 
hers of our staff, and recently forwarded to the 
rning bodv. 
¢ belong to a secondary endowed girls’ school, 
a boys? school on the same foundation, and the 
tors have adopted the’ scheme of the London 
ity Council, a fact of which we became aware 
last month. 
AN ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. 


Ve have just become aware of the particulars of 
heme according to which the Fisher grant has 
allocated by the... governors. We were 
red in advance by our honoured and trusted head- 
fess that we were certain to receive as favourable 
ment as our men colleagues in regard to this 
t grant; but we find now that this is far from 
s the case. Yet the fact that we are women 
not protected us from a great and sudden rise 
Ir income tax 3, our rents and rates are the same 
w men; prices of food and clothing have in- 
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creased for us as much as for men. All the hard- 
ships of war, in short, fall just as heavily on women 
as on non-combatant men.» On the other hand, our 
professional qualifications have to be at least as high 
as those of our male colleagues; and our devotion 
to, and skill in, our common work have never 
been questioned. Finally, the Fisher grant is earned 
equally by girls and boys. : 

* We deplore and resent the ungenerous, if not un- 
just, treatment meted out to us by our governing body, 
and we trust that this unfair scheme mav be imme- 
diately so revised that we may feel less bitterly than 
we now do that our sex is a disqualification in a 
profession which would appear to be one eminently 
suited for women.” 


Advanced Courses: An Examination Paper. 

Ir has recently been part of my burden to construct 
instruments of torture for the vouthful mind, and as 1 
proceeded 1 was filled with the desire to invent others 
adapted to the needs of some of Gur statesmen. So 
here is one for the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion. It is confined to one special aspect of his vast 
subject, but the time allowed for answering the paper 
is unlimited. 

ADVANCED COURSES. . 

Question I.—X is a town of some 350,000 inhabi- 
tants, with public secondary schools as follows :— 

A.—A boys’ public school—day fees, £525-4,30 a 
year—not in receipt of Government grants. Could 
organise all three courses, and already has their equiva- 
lent. 

B.—A girls’ high schgol--fees £25-£30 a year— 
no Government grants; numbers 200. Prepares girls 
of the quite well-to-do classes for home rather than 
professional life; sends a selection to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

C.—Boys’ grammar school- £;9-4512 a year—num- 
bers 300. ‘Flas boys preparing for the university in all 
three groups, but not enough to establish all three 
‘advanced courses.” 

D.—Girls’ high school-- fees) £514-Z,10 > a year- - 
numbers 200. Accepts Government grants. © Could 
manage a “modern studies" course, but not enough 
students to run two “advanced courses ° in the sense 
of the Board. : 

E.—A boys’ technical school, 
engineering top. 

F.—A girls’ endowed school-—fees 4.7 a year- takes 
Government grants; numbers 450.  Post-matriculation 
students, about ten. 

G. and H.— Mixed secondary schools, three miles 
away. | 

(a) What is C to do with its classical bovs? They 
can't afford A, and would not be welcome if thev could. 


with an advanced 


(b) D now sends girls to the university in all 
branches, but cnly one or two in each branch. How 


is D to get enough in one group to satisfy the Board? 

(c) What is F to do with its clever girls? 

(d) If D organised a modern studies course and F 
a science one, is it likely that girls will leave D to 
go to F? 

Question I.- -Y is a composite semi-urban district 
with two girls’ schools, A a G.P.D.S.T. high school 
and B a county high school. 

(a) Mary Jones, having distinct ability for languages, 
is asked to go from B to A at the age of sixteen, 
Will she go? What sort of time will she have if she 
does ? 

(b) Ellen Smith wants to work for a science scholar- 
ship, and is requested to leave A for B. Will she do 
it? If she refuses, what provision is A to make for her 
needs ? f į 
Question IIT.- Z is a small country town of 10,000° 
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Inhabitants, with one secondary school of 300 pupils. | the neighbouring peoples have had in living peace! 


No other exists within fifteen miles ‘ 

(a) Is no one in Z ever to study classics: ? 

(b) Whose interests are to predominate in deciding 
between the requirements of boys and girls in the selec- 


tion of a “course”? What happens to the group not 
provided for ? l 
Question IV.—A headmaster, on examining his 


"senior school” examination list, finds he will have 
six post-matriculants. Of these, three have a bent for 
science or mathematics, one is, fairly safe for a univer- 
sity scholarship in English, one wants to do modern 
languages, and the sixth would prefer history, but 
might do French. 7 

(a) Will the Board accept three as the nucleus for an 
advanced course in science? 


(b) If not, what ought the headmaster to do? Per- 
suade the others to take up science, or forgo the 


attempt to form a group? 

(c) What will he do? 

Question V.--There are two schools iihin reason- 
able reach of each other. One has a special reputa- 
tion for a certain tone and character, and is run on 
rather unorthodox lines. The other is more traditional 
and ordinary. Write a letter to the head of either of 
the schools expressing, in moderate terms, the opinion 
and feelings of a British parent asked to transfer his 
son to the other school. 

Question VI.—Marvy Smith is a clever girl, who has 
distinct ability in languages, but is apt to say 2+ 
when faced with a mathematics or science paper. She 
is rather shy and retiring, but has ‘much character, 
which only needs responsibility. to bring it out. The 
school has an “advanced course” in science, but lan- 
guage specialists are expected to transfer to another. 
If Marv stays where she is she will have two vears of 
responsibility and at least one of leadership as head of 
the school. If she moves she will miss this trainigg. 
and in new surroundings, among strangers, will have 
her shyness increased and her faculties will lack full 
plav. 

Which is the headmistress to advise her to risk? 
Her universitv scholarship by staving, or her two years’ 
character training by transferring 2 

Question VIT.--Woutd Mr. Fisher ask a Wyke- 
hamist to move for his last two vears to Shrewsburv or 
Charterhouse? If not, whv not? C.M. W. 


The Metric System in America. 


May I beg the hospitality of your columns for the 
following extract from the New York Tribune, dated 
January “22nd, 1918 :— 


War DEPARTMENT ADOPTS METRIC SYSTEM ror Guys. 

“Adoption of the metric system of measurements for 
artillery and machine-guns and m: ips for the American 
overseas forces was announced to-day by the War De- 
partment. 

“The change was agreed upon at the suggestion of 
the French Government to avoid confusion in France, 
where the metric system is used exclusively.’ 


After the war it is unlikely that American engineers, 
who will have grown accustomed to working on the 
international system (which renders all parts of 
machinery inte rchangeable), will readily return to the 
English svstem. E. Merry, 

Acting Secretary of the Decimal Association. 

Finsbury Court, Finsbury Pavement, 


London, E.C.2. 


Miss Waring’s ‘ Serbia.” 


YOUR rev iewer of my book ‘ Serbia” 


says that my 
zeal causes me ‘ 


‘to under-estimate the difficulties which 


kd 


with the Southern Slavs.” He evidently relers tit 
relations between Southern Slavs and Austria. Mis 
point out to him that the famous Press Bureau 
Austria for vears previous to the war tried to g 
other nations just such an idea of the Southern S: 
as your reviewer cherishes, and they carried on th 
campaign to some extent by the use of forged dv 
ments, which, as someone has pointed out, w ould h 
brought a private individual to penal servitude 2 Na 
reviewer is behind the times in clinging ta misrep 
sentations made for the purpose of preventing : 
Power from standing up for Serbia if she were atac 
by the Central Powers Mav I suggest that he sno 
read the books of Mr. H. Wickham Steed anil 

Seton-Watson, in which the bearing of the anti-s 
propaganda is exposed ? 

I do not, of course, wish to deny that the Sou'h 
Slavs have been a danger to Austria. About t 
thirds of them were nfisruled by Austria, and wis 
for union with Serbia. But we, who were stirred » 
enthusiasm by Garibaldi and the Young Italy m 
ment, ought to be equally stirred by a movement 
the same kind among Southern Slavs. 

In the interests of justice, mav I ask for the | 
pitality of vour columns for this letter? ; 

L. F. WARN 

Centre Cliff Lodge, Southwold, Suffolk, 

February rith. 


Ir is dificult to see the point of Miss Waring’: 
jection. She protests against my reference to 
difficulties which the neighbouring peoples have ho 
living peaceably with the Southern Slavs,“ but 
naively admits that “the Southern Slavs have be: 
danger to Austria.” That is precisely the fact, sli. 
over in her book, which f wished to emphasise. | 
doubt is true that Austria exaggerated this danger, 
forged false evidence of its magnitude; but, as | 
pleased to see Miss Waring now allows, that does 
mean that it was non-existent. Miss Waring is ¢ 
enough to refer me to two books on the Southerr: | 
question written by authors who share her preiud 
“enthusiasm ” in the matter. May fin turn refer 
to chap. xiii. of Capt. Temperley’ s“ History of Sert 
from which she may possibly be able to learn w 
impartiality in this particular department of his 
means ? Your Reviews 
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HE ARITHMETIC OF CITIZENSHIP. 
Il. 
By T. Percy Nunn, M.A., D.Sc. 

ofessor of Education in the University of London. 

THE THEORY OF LOANS. 
S soon as the pupil understands how to 
calculate the amount and present value 
asum at compound interest, she can follow 
‘theory of the repayment of loans—a subject 
Immense importance, upon which every 
elligent citizen should be informed. The 
nplest case is that of the loan—the present 
v loans are an apt instance—which is re- 
med in a lump sum, with or without a 
emium or bonus, a uniform rent or divi- 
nd being paid to the lender throughout 
> period of currency. The only thing that 
eds explanation here is the method of 
tawing the numbers ° of the bonds that 
: to be repaid at a given date. The daily 
wspapers frequently contain among their 
vertisements a list of numbers so drawn 
connection with some home or foreign loan. 
le teacher should also deal with the method 
which the loan is subscribed, explaining 
th the help of a prospectus of a public Joan 
at is meant by the payments due “on 

plication,” “on allotment,” etc. 
The more complicated cases are those in 
ich the capital borrowed is repaid to each 
der by instalments. Such loans may be 
‘ded into two types’ (i) those in which 
‘annual sum paid by the borrower varies, 
d (ii) those in which it is constant. The 
lowing is a simple instance of the first type. 
order to buy his house a man borrows £500 
m a building society. He undertakes to 
ike an annual payment to: the society of 
t less than £50, which sum is to include 
erest at § per cent. on the borrowed capital 
l outstanding immediately before each 
nual payment. Let us suppose that he 
zins by paying £100 at the end of the first 
ir; then this sum must be regarded as made 
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‘up of £25 interest on the £500 together with 


475 repaid capital. Thus he begins the 
second year with £425 borrowed capital out- 
standing. If, at the end of that year, he is 
able to pay 4120, thea this includes £21°25, 
the interest on £425, together with a further 
repayment of £9875 capital. He begins the 
third year, therefore, owing £32625. In this 
way we can trace the discharge of the loan te 
its happy conclusion. 

The second type of loan is of more impor- 
tance. It may be illustrated by a modification 
of the previous example. Suppose our build- 
ing society to require the discharge of the 
loan by equal annual payments of such 
amount that the business is closed up in 
exactly seven years; what must the amount of 
the annual payment be? : 

It is usually assumed that problems of this 
kind can be solved only by means of the 
formula for summing. geometrical progres- 
sions; that, however, is not the case, as the 
following argument will show. Imagine that 
you take £100 to some financial institution 
and leave the sum there for seven years, 
receiving annually £5 as interest on the 
deposit. At the end of the term you will be in 
this position : you will have received an income 
of £5 for seven years and you will still be 
able to withdraw your ics intact. It 
appears, then, that at the moment when you 
handed over the £100 you were purchasing 
two distinct things: (i) the right to receive 
4100 in seven years’ time, and (ii) the right to 
receive £5 annually for seven years. Now 
the value of the first right, at the moment when 
you struck the bargain, is easily calculated ; 
for it is the present value of £100 due in seven 
years at 5 per cent. compound interest per 
annum. It is? in fact, £:100/(1'05)'= 
4100/(1'4071). It follows that the second of 
the two values is £100- £100/(1°4071)= 
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2 There is no need t> inflict on a cla«s the tedious labour of evaluating 
(105. As so-n as it h's thoroughly grasped the m-thol of e mpuring 
amounts at compound interest, th. results for long terms should be taken 
from Compound Interest Tables such as those given in ‘* Whitaker's 
Almanack.” F 
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o'71/(1'4071). In other words, if you had 
sa rhe eset ne the sum of £40°71/(1°407!) 
instead of £100, they could have afforded to 
make you the annual payment of £5 for seven 
years, but you would not have been entitled 
to receive any further sum at the end of that 
period. Moreover, they would have received 
each year 5 per cent. interest on whatever 
amount of your deposit still remained in their 
charge. With this result before us, we can 
proceed to solve the problem of the building 
society. The question to put 1S: If seven 
annual payments of £5 will discharge a loan 
of £40'71/(1'4071) and give the lender 5 per 
cent. interest on the capital outstanding 
‘immediately before the end of each year, what 
must the annual payment be when the loan 1s 


£500? The answer is obviously: é 


£500X 5X 14071 _ £8641. 

b 2 40°71 l 

It is a profitable exercise to calculate the vary- 
ing amounts of interest and repaid capital con- 
tained in this uniform sum in successive years. 
The interest due at the end of the first year 1s 
£25, so that the capital repaid is £6141, and 
the capital outstanding at the commencement 
of the second year £500- £6141= £43859. 
The interest due on that sum at the end of the 
second year is £21°9295, the capital then 
repaid £8641 - £21'9295 = £64 4805, and the 
capital outstanding when the third year opens 
£438'59 less this amount—that is, £374 1095. 
Proceeding in this way, we find that the 
amount of capital returned increases from one 
annual payment to the next, the instalment of 
interest due decreasing pari passu, until with 
the seventh payment of £8641 the whole 
transaction is exactly closed. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


There is no need to dilate upon the impor- 
tance of the subject of life insurance. The 
computation of the premiums actually 
demanded by assurance companies is too 
laborious to be attempted in a school course, 
but the principles by which they are deter- 
mined can be readily illustrated by examples 
which, though improbable, are perfectly pos- 
sible. 
father, elated by the birth of his first boy, 
wishes to celebrate the event by securing for 


the newcomer a handsome gift of money to 
be paid to the latter on his twenty-first birth- 


day. Let us further suppose that he can 
devote £100 to this interesting purpose, and 
that, with that sum in hand, he approaches an 
assurance company. What sum will the 
company guarantee to give the boy if he 
survives the perils of infancy and is alive 
twenty-one years hence? | 
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To compute the amount, the company 
actuary takes note of the fact (which ti 
present reader will find set out in the inval: 
able “ Whitaker’s Almanack,” under the hea 
ing “Expectation of Life’’) that, out of 1,0« 
male babies born, 708 reach their majorit 
He. then proceeds upon the assumptic 
that a large number of fathers, say 1,00 
desire, simultaneously, to make a sin 
lar provision for their new-born sons, ar 
argues as follows. Allowing interest at, sa 
3% per cent. per annum, the total sum in t] 
hands of the company at the end of the ter 
of twenty-one years would be £100 x 1,000 
2°0594, the last figure being the amount of 4 
in twenty-one years at 34 per cent. per annu 
compound interest. ` Since there will be on 
708 claimants left to divide this sum, ti 
amount that can be promised to each 
£205,940/708= £290876. In other words, 
father can, under the conditions stated, secu 
for his son nearly £2°91 for every pound he 
able to pay as a premium on the day of u 
child’s birth. . 

With the help of the tables of expectation 
life and compound interest, a class of gir 
dividing the computation among them, c: 
calculate the premiums appropriate to le 
hypothetical cases than this—for example, t! 
annual premium for an “endowment policy 
taken up by a woman of forty to mature at t! 
age of fifty, or at her death if it occurs befo 
that age. 

| BANKS. 


I conclude with a few suggestions about ti 
treatment of that highly important institut 
—the bank. Everyone appreciates the use: 
a bank as a custodian of a customer's mont 
and knows that, in addition to being ready | 
hand over any part of this money to a pers 
authorised by the customer’s cheque to recer 
it, the manager is also prepared to gn 
interest on sums left “on deposit.” Wu 
regard to this aspect of the bank’s work, o1 
has only the obvious suggestions that it 
profitable to explain and illustrate the oper 
tions of drawing, crossing, and endorsin 
cheques, to indicate the difference betwee 
cheques payable respectively to “‘order” an 
to “bearer” (comparing them with post 
orders), and to compare the methods of con 
puting interest on deposits and the gener: 
custom of banks in reference to withdraw: 
with the methods and rules of the Post Oi 
Savings Bank. What are not generally unde! 
stood are the functions of banks in relation t 
industry and commerce. These may be cen 
sidered under two heads: (1) the services 0 
banks in relation to the currency, and (2) ther 
services as furnishers of capital. 
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An argument of the following type has 
. xoved useful in elucidating the former of these 
wo functions. Imagine an isolated, self- 
yntained township X which as yet knows 
wthing about banks, and let it contain (“if 
wssible,”” as Euclid says) a butcher B and a 
taper and outfitter D. It may be regarded as 
-nevitable that these tradesmen and their 
-amilies will frequently need one another’s 
vods. We may suppose that for some time 
ney conduct their mutual transactions on the 
—minciple of “cash with order,” each paying, in 
-¥e local currency, for goods at the moment of 
urchase. But as they develop relations it may 
cur to them that this plan, though obvious, 
iboth inconvenient and unnecessary. Having 
arnt to trust one another, they may agree, 
stead of paying for each article purchased, 
-)tecord the values in writing—B keeping 
count of food supplied to D, D of clothing 
applied to B—and to “settle up” only at 
tain stated intervals. It is clear that, upon 
is plan, the two families might do a great 
al of business with one another, and yet 
juare their claims by the exchange of quite 
small output of cash. We may next imagine 
at their neighbours, impressed by the useful- 
ss of the idea, conceive the notion of making 
universal in the town. How is the plan 
be carried out, in view of the fact that in 
me cases the relations between two given 


sons are bound to be more or less one- ' 
| Original method of payment had not been 


ded? (For instance, although the doctor’s 
mily will constantly need beef and mutton, 
e butcher’s may be obstinately healthy.) 

It is here that some public-spirited and 
versally trusted inhabitant will find his 
portunity for social service. He will start 
i ofice where he will undertake to keep a 
cord of all the debits which each townsman 
curs towards another. To facilitate the book- 
eping, every purchaser who makes use of 
e new institution will be required to hand 


another to an amount exceeding indefinitely 
the total value of the sums they have deposited 
with the banker as guarantees of their 
solvency. 
Next let the inhabitants of X discover, and 
enter into business relations with, the dwellers 
in another town Y. Then so long as the 
primitive principle of “cash with order ’’ per- 
sists, we-shall have, from time to time, the: 
absurd spectacle of messengers conveying 
gold from X to pay for goods bought in Y 
passing on their way other messengers bearing 
gold from Y to pay for purchases made in 
X. This inconvenience could be ended only if 
Y also started a bank which entered into 
relations with the bank of X. It would then 
be possible for a tradesman of X, ordering 
goods from a manufacturer in Y, to pay, not 
by sending gold, but by transmitting a cheque 
on the bank of X which the manufacturer 
would hand over to the bank of Y, where its 
value would be added to the debits which that 
bank is accumulating against the inhabitants 
of X. Meanwhile a similar process would be 
going on in the bank of X. The result would 
be that, instead of a double stream of gold 
incessantly passing both ways between X and 
Y, there need be only an occasional settlement 
of the balance of debits recorded by the two 
banks. Thus the business relations of the 
two. towns could go rapidly forward upon the 
basis of an amount of gold which, if the 


superseded, would have been totally inadequate 
to support them. 

The third stage is reached when the financial 
dealings between X and Y become part of a 
system. involving, as in modern England, 
a vast number of towns and -villages, each 
with one or more banks. There then arises 
the need for an institution that shall do for 
the different banks scattered throughout the 


_country what the original bank of X did when 


e seller a voucher (i.e. a cheque) which, | 
' the mode of financial intercourse first devised 


hen transmitted to the philanthropist at his 
hce, will authorise the latter to transfer so 
uch “‘credit’’ from the purchaser’s account 
the seller’s. But when the thing is done on 
is scale, even in the most idyllic community, 
will be found necessary to devise some 
eans for preventing an inhabitant from incur- 
ng debits which he could not meet if he were 
lled upon to “settle up.’ This problem will 
‘solved by the*adoption of a rule that no 
le shall be permitted to incur a net indebted- 
ss greater than the sum of cash which, in 
cordance with his means, he is prepared to 
‘posit with the philanthropist. The institution 
us constituted may now be called a bank, 
id it is clear that it will make it possible for 
le citizens of X to do business with one 


it extended to all the inhabitants of that town 


by our friends B and D. ‘There must be, so 
to speak, a bank of the banks. Here we arrive 
at that celebrated institution, the Bankers’ 
Clearing House, which is, in essence, an 
office serving the various banks in precisely 
the same way as the philanthropist of X served 
his fellow-townsmen when he began to keep 
account of their claims against one another. 
The parallel is carried further. For, just as 
our first banker found it necessary to require 
his clients to deposit cash to meet their 
prospective net liabilities, so the banks which 
use the Clearing House are obliged to furnish 
deposits which are entrusted to the safe- 
keeping of the Bank of England, and guaran- 
tee the security of the mutual adjustments of 


I I:2 


credit that are effected daily between the banks ` 


concerned in the arrangement. 
_At this point of the course it would be 
proper to give one or two lessons to elucidate 


the prerogative position and special functions | 


of the Bank of England. There is, however, 
no space to give here the details, which will 
be found lucidly set forth in Straker’s “The 


Money Market ’’ (Methuen), in Barker’s “Cash | 


and Credit” (Cambridge Manuals), and in 
other books of similar scope. 
To round the subject off, it may be useful 


‘to point out that the method of argument and | 


illustration that led us from the friendly trades- 
men to the bank of X, and thence to the 
Glearing House .with the Bank of England 
behind it, can be extended to show how the 
City of London became the financial clearing 
house of the civilised world, so that traders 
at the opposite ends of the hemisphere or (a 
thing which is more remarkable) living in 
neighbouring countries have long been 
accustomed to settle their accounts by means 
of “drafts on London.” For the details of the 
mechanism by which this immensely impor- 
tant part of the nation’s (and the world’s) 
business is carried on the reader must be 
referred to books such as those just cited. 

. Finally, a few words must be said about the 
bank as a furnisher of capital to industry. 
Returning to the primitive bank at X, we can 
easily understand that as confidence in the 
institution grew, and deposits increased 
beyond the amount found necessary to support 
the current business of the town, the public- 
spirited manager would seek some means of 
making himself and his institution still more 
useful. Being consulted, for example, by a 
trustworthy farmer who was anxious to build 
a new barn but had not the money needed to 
pay for the materials and the labour, he 
would take the responsibility of allowing the 
enterprising agriculturist credit beyond the 
amount covered by his deposit, accepting as 
“security ’’ a lien upon’ the produce of the 
forthcoming harvest, and demanding the pay- 
ment of “interest ” for the accommodation. Or, 
being himself a manufacturer, he might invest 
some of the superfluous wealth entrusted to 


him in extending his works and buying new - 


machinery. As this branch’ of the bank’s 
business developed, the manager would invite 
additional deposits by offering to give interest 


upon them, covering his fresh responsibility | 


to his clients by exacting a higher rate of 
interest from borrowers ‘like the farmer, or by 
crediting to the bank a proportion of his 
profits on the capital transferred from the 
bank to his own business. The histories of 
banking illustrate both these ways in which 


banks began to climb to thetr present position ' 
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' as indispensable factors in industry. For the 
further development of the theme the reader 
must once more consult treatises such as those 
I have mentioned. 

It remains only to recommend that the 
course should not conclude without the 
examination both of one or two examples ot 
the statement issued weekly by the Bank o: 
England and published in the daily anc 
‘financial journals, and also of either the 
monthly statement or the annual balance 
sheet of some representative joint-stock bank 
The teacher will find in these. materials fo 
many useful arithmetical exercises, rangins 
from the addition of ‘tots’ to relativel 
abstruse calculations about the value o 
immature “bills.” 


THE USE OF BOOKS IN AMERICA) 
SCHOOLS. 


By Hitpa J. Harte, B.Sc. 
Marv Ewart Travelling Scholar of Newnham Colleg: 
Cambridge, 1915-16. 
Homerton College, Cambridge. 
O those of us brought up to reverenc 
books, it comes as somewhat of a shoc: 
to find books regarded merely as tools, to b 
used as required and discarded as soon as th 
work is done Many of us were taught i 
regard the printed word as sacred, and an) 
skipping on our part was met by severe re 
proof. The American student, on the contrary 
is brought up to regard books largely as mear 
to an end, and receives considerable training 1 
the suitable use of books. The America: 
undergraduate probably needs more guidano 
than his English rival because of his young: 
age and Jess extended experience on enterin; 
college. However this may be, he certainly : 
not left so often to wander aimlessly round th 
library, but is led to consider the various rea 
sons for which one reads, and to distinguis: 
methods of reading which are suitable whe: 
dealing with informational material from thos 
| which are desirable when reading for literar: 
appreciation. The desire for business efficienc’ 
| which is so characteristic of American edut:. 
| tion in general, may be seen in the work of tl 
| schools. ‘Thus in the elementary schools mev 
| and more time is being devoted to sier 
| 
| 


reading, and less attention is baid to oral reac- 
ing, since few of the children will be cairc 
- upon to read aloud in [ater life. 

_ The thought and time which. are bein 
| devoted to the subject of the reading and use © 
| books are shown by the many investigator: 
| which are being made. These are often under- 
. taken by post-graduate students who are wors- 
ing for the dector’s degree. Thus from mary 
universities are emanating theses dealing wt": 
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this subject, and often containing standardised 
tests for gauging the reading abilities of both 
elementary- and secondary-school children. I 
use the phrase “reading abilities” advisedly, 
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since great emphasis is placed on the fact | 


that the power of oral reading is a very differ- 
nt capacity from that of “silent thought- 
setting,” and that the rate of reading is a very 
mportant factor, and must be measured by 
(self in both oral and silent reading. 

These tests are used by their authors for 
neasuring the reading efficiency of a whole 
chool, or for comparing the results obtained 
w the use of different methods for the teaching 
treading. One advantage of the huge num- 
ers to be found in the schools of -a large 
\merican city is that tests such as these can 
e applied to a sufficiently large number of 
hildren to make the results of value. 

The reading tests devised by W. Gray, of 
le University of Chicago, will show the 
ature of the work that is undertaken as part of 
le inspection of many schools. ‘These tests 
e twofold, one series being intended to judge 
ie rate of oral reading and power of articula- 
an, while the other is used to measure the 
te of silent reading and the capacity of the 
ild to obtain the thought from the printed 
ord. In using the first series a card containing 
‘inted paragraphs of increasing difficulty is 


esented to the child, a similar card being in 
As the child 


e hands of the investigator. 
ads aloud the time required for each para- 


aph is noted, also the nature and number’ 


mistakes made are entered. Some idea of 
e cleverness with which these paragraphs 
ve been chosen, and graduated in difficulty, 
ll be obtained by reading aloud the following 
tracts, which form the first, fourth, sixth, and 
t, of the standardised paragraphs for oral 
iding. 

j I.’ 
t bov had a dog. í 
‘he dog ran into the woods. 
he boy ran after the dog. 
le wanted the dog to go home. 
ut the dog would not go home. 
he little boy said, 
I cannot go some without my dog.” 
hen the bev began to cry. 


IV. 


me of the most interesting birds which ever lived | yi, legs that wobbled under him. 


He | 


my bird-room was a blue jay named Jakie. 
; full of business from morning to night, scarcely 
- still. He had been stolen from a nest long before 
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pretty twilight glow embraced a third of the sky, and 
against its brilliancy stood the dull white masses of the 


‘ mountains in evident contrast. 


XI. 

The hypotheses concerning physical phenomena 
formulated by the early philosophers proved to be in- 
consistent and in general not universally applicable. 
Before relatively accurate principles could be estab- 
lished, physicists, mathematicians, and statisticians had 
to combine forces and work arduously. 


The complete test contains eleven para- 
graphs, and their order of difficulty was deter- 
mined by experimenting with them on more 
than three thousand children. 

In the second series, which deals with silent 
reading, the test consists of a story or a descrip- 
tion printed on a card in three columns, and 
the rate of reading is judged by recording the 
time which the child requires for the reading of 
the middle column. This is determined by 
watching the eye movements as the child passes 
from the bottom of the first column to the top 
of the second, and again from the bottom of the 
second to the top of the third. In this way the 
rate of reading is determined, not at the begin- 


- ning of the operation, but when the child has 


-o eee ee ee 


got into its stride in reading. In order to judge 
how much the child has understood of what 
has been read he is now asked to write all that 
he can remember of the passage, and after that 
to write the answers to certain questions. 

The selection used for testing children of 
seven and eight years of age is as follows: 


Tiny Tap. 

Tiny Tad was a queer little fellow with only two 
legs and a short tail. He was nearly black, too, and 
much smaller than most tadpoles in the big pond. 
He could hardly wait for his front legs to grow. 
“When I have them all,” he said, “I'll leave this 
dirty water and go up into the orchard. What fun 
it-will be to hop and hop and hop. If only I had a 


‘little brother to hop with me, I should be so happy.” 


It wasn’t long before his legs began to grow. He 
moved about and kicked around until his legs were 
quite strong. “I am going out on the bank to see 


if I can hop,” he said one night when he was just 
six weeks old. 


could fly, and he had been reared in a house, Jong | 


ire he had been given to me as a pet. 


VI. 


The sun was hardly up next morning when a little 
toad jumped out of the water and hopped up on the 
bank. He was very small, but none too small for the 
It was Tiny, the 
voung toad. 


The questions that the child is asked after 
reading this silently are: 


1. How many legs did Tiny Tad have at the 


first of the story ? 


-z was one of those wonderful evenings such as are — 


nd only in this magnificent region. The sun had 
k behind the mountains, but it was still light. The 


2. How did Tiny compare in size with most 


of the other tadpoles in the pond ? 


3. Which legs did Tiny wish would grow ? 
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4. Where did Tiny say he would go when he 
got all his legs? | 

5. What did Tiny wish he had to hop with 
him ? 

6. What did Tiny do to make his legs grow 
strong ? 

7. How old was Tiny when he decided to 
leave the pond? 

8. What part of the morning did Tiny 
choose for leaving the pond ? 

9. How did Tiny get upon the bank? . 

10. What size was Tiny at the end of the 
story? 


For children of twelve and thirteen the 
following passage is used, and the questions to 
which the children are asked to write the 
answers are quoted at the end: 


ANCIENT SHIPS. 

There is no more interesting study to marine archi- 
tects than that of the growth of modern ships from 
their earliest form. Ancient ships of war and of com- 
merce equally interest them; but as they study the 
sculptures and writings of the ancients, they find 


records of warships far outnumbering ships of com- 


merce. 

Among ancient nations, the Greeks and Romans 
were the best shipbuilders. Judging from the descrip- 
tion of their works, their crafts must have been 
elegant, swift, and seaworthy. This is more than can 
be said of many of the more showy productions of the 
shipyards of Britain, France, and Spain even so late 
as the Middle Ages. | 

There is no question now that ‘the ships of the 
ancients made extended vovages urged by oars alone. 
A thousand oarsmen were sometimes required to man 
the sweeps, besides a crew of five hundred soldiers and 
sailors. Written descriptions give us splendid pictures 
of fleets of these ancient ships moving swiftly along 
the villa-dotted shores of Greece, or majestically sweep- 
ing into some mirror-like harbour, and with sounding 
trumpets saluting the setting of the low, western sun. 

We are able to make from old records very fair 
models of these ancient warships. One writer -de- 
scribes the great galley of Philopator as propelled by 
forty banks of oars. His description is questioned, for 
however plain the description of these warships may 
be, no one has vet shown the precise manner in which 
forty banks could be arranged. A bank of oars means 
a row on one deck, and while there are many pictures 
of galleys they show nothing more than a trireme, 
- which is a ship of three banks. A ship of forty banks 
puzzles our imagination. 


Questions on the above: 

1. To whom is the study of the growth of 
modern ships interesting ? 

2. How do the records of warships compare 
in number with the records of ships of com- 
merce ? 

3. What peoples were the best shipbuilders 
among the ancient nations ? 

4. How did the ancient vessels compare in 
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elegance and swiftness with the more showy 
productions of the Middle Ages? 

5. What kind of voyages were sometimes 
meee ancient ships when propelled by oars 
only 

6. What was the total number of men re- 
quired on some of the ships? 

7- Explain clearly what a “white villa- 
dotted shore ” means tp you. 

8. From what source do we secure the ideas 
which enable us to make models of the ancient 
warships? | 

9. What does a “bank of oars ” mean ? 

10. Why do we question the Statement that 
the great galley of Philopator had forty banks 
of oars? 


As previously mentioned, tests such as the 
above are used for the purpose of school inspec 
tion, and the results are set out so clearly thai 
even the dullest must understand. By thei 
aid teachers can be convinced, almost agains 
their will, that undue time is being spent or 
oral reading, and that their children are below 
the average in the understanding of what i; 
read. 

Again, by these methods, clear demonstra. 
tion can be obtained that rapid silent reading 
and good understanding usually go hand ıı 
hand, and that increase in the rate of reading 
may be gained by’ practice and by the use oi 
good methods. Apart from any idea of inspec- 
tion, these tests could be made very useful tc 
the children themselves by forcing upon thei 
notice some of the reasons for which we rea‘, 


and in helping them to form habits of rapi. 


concentrated work. 

Although training in the appreciation oft 
good literature is by no means omitted from the 
education of American children, yet consider- 
able time is devoted to inculcating goci 
habits of reading and to the teaching of tht 
use of dictionaries and of encyclopadias. Child 
ren are encouraged to make use of the pubi» 
libraries. It is not unusual for one of the stat 
of the public library to visit the elementan 
school in order to give a short course of lesson: 
on the use of the library, showing the children 
how to consult a card catalogue, and how ta 
look up a given subject in the books of reter- 
ence. This is just one example of that ready co- 
operation that one so often finds amongst the 
various educational agencies in America. Nu! 
uncommonly the school library is a branch cf 
the public library, buf situated in the schor. 
building, and the school librarian a member c! 
the public library staff. This librarian will be 
found at the public library on Saturdays. se 
that the children who know her well will easily 
pass from the use of the one kind of Jibrarv 
to that of the other. This connection is 
further strengthened by the fact that a child- 
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specially trained member of the staff. 


I recall one such room that I saw in the free 
ibrary of one of the suburbs of a large Ameri- 
It was furnished in oak with small 
ables, decorated with flowers, and small arm- 
‘hairs. The walls were lined with books be- 
oved of children, and, luxury of luxuries in 
\merica, there was an open fireplace. The 
brarian—a woman, as is so usual—not only 
books they 


can city. 


vised the children as to the 
hould read, but also held a story hour each 


lay after school to which many small visitors 
Such friends had she .become with 
ome that she had taken a group of them out 


ame. 


ocamp that summer. 


The librarian is usually a very efficient 
eron, Often more carefully trained than the 


eicher. At one of the schools in Chicago I 
ound that, in addition to her other duties, she 
upervised the study of the older children, and 
[any of the children were discovered to be 
satisfactory in their work their names were 


iven to her so that she might offer them indivi- 


ual help when in the library. 

America spends much more money on her 
braries than we do in England. Consequently 
children have access to a great wealth of 
oks, and even in the small, one-roomed 
hool of some remote rural district a suitable 
‘lection of books will be found. In many of 
elementary schools the children use books 
tely, and are in the habit of consulting them 
order to find the subject-matter of their 
cussions in class. .This was especially 
cuceable in such schools as Prof. Meriam’s 
Xperimental ‘School at Columbia, Missouri. 
his is one of the four schools mentioned by 
ol. John Dewey in his book “Schools of To- 
row,” I found there that the older child- 
that is, children of the ages twelve to 
‘urteen—spent the greater part of their time in 
lent reading in preparation for future discus- 
on, The most striking feature in the equip- 
nt of the school was its shelves of books 
ning the central room, into which the stair- 
se opened, and which formed the classroom 
‘these older children. The classrooms of the 
sunger children also contained many books. 
‘iS school building was specially designed by 
ol. Meriam himself, and bears witness to his 
lief that to-day we obtain much of our infor- 
“ton from books. So marked was the use 
books in this school that one was tempted 
deplore the small amount of time devoted by 
le children to observational and experimental 
ork. It was, however, delightful to watch 
i with which these children made use of 

S. 

The demand for good teachers in America is 
_ In excess of the supply, and probably there 
`a deliherate attempt to minimise the difficulty 


} 
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ren’s room is to be found there in charge of a 
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by supplying the schools with books, which 
partly explains the greater use of reading 
matėrial in American schools. Again, the 
American publisher is not slow to produce the 
kind of book that will meet the needs of the 
child, so that there is an ever-increasing wealth 
of material for selection. Meanwhile the child 
is benefiting enormousļy by the training he is 
receiving in the use of books, a training which 
will stand him ‘in good stead all his life. 


THE TRAINING OF PLAY LEADERS. 


By M. Jane Reganey, D.Sc. 
Author of “The Psychology of the Group Game.” 


[Gaps the value of play as a great 

educational factor had been recognised 
in all ages up to the end of the nineteenth 
century, there had been no real ‘attempt to 
organise play on a national basis since the 
time of the Creeks. 

Towards the latter end of the century the 
Playground Movement was started in America, 
and between 1894 and 1898 public playgrounds 
were established in many of the leading towns 
of the United States. The movement, although 
initiated by private enterprise, grew so rapidly 
that the municipal authorities and the educa- 
tional bodies took it up; and the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America was 
formed to carry on the work. This association 
now has its representatives in every part of the 
country and holds an annual conference which 
is attended by delegates from every State. 

In England, the Playground Movement has 
not reached the same stage of development, 
but has already made rapid strides in three 
main directions: 

(1) The establishment of evening play 
centres. . 

(2) The 
schools. 

(3) The establishment of public playing 
grounds in parks and open spaces. 

The movement was inaugurated in England, 
as in America, by voluntary enterprise, and it 
is only recently that the subject has been taken 
up in this country by public educational bodies 
and grants made towards the maintenance of 
the play centres. The Regulations for Even- 
ing Play Centres published by the Board of 
Education, which came into force on August 
ist of last year, show that the need for such 
work has at last been realised. In these the 
Board lays down rules for the proper organ- 
isation and supervision of play centres. The 


organisation of vacation play 


centres which are for children attending the 
elementary schools must be held on premises 
approved by the Board for the purpose. Each 
centre must be under a superintendent re- 
sponsible for the general conduct, supervision, 
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and discipline, and the assistant staff must be 
adequate and suitable. All centres receiving 
a grant, which may reach one-half of the total 
expenditure, must be under the inspection of 
the Board. | 

The far-reaching result of the Playground 
Movement, both in America and in England, 
has been fully recognised. There has been a 
marked increase in school discipline and in 
efficiency and a decrease in truancy and juvenile 
crime which can be clearly traced to the intro- 
duction of, organised play and games amongst 
the children of the poorer classes. The wonder- 
ful results following from the development of 
the Boy Scout Movement confirm this. At 
the same time we are gradually beginning to 
realise that in order to make full use of play 
as an educative and humanising factor, it is 
not enough to provide playgrounds and appar- 
atus; the play must be in the hands of leaders 
and supervisors who have a knowledge of the 
great psychological principles underlying the 
instinct of play, and have been trained in the 
application of these principles in the play- 
ground. 

In America this fact has already been real- 
ised, and courses of play have been established 
in which play leaders and supervisors of the 
public playgrounds are given such training. 

In England as yet we have no facilities pro- 
vided for the training of play leaders either for 
the play centres or for the public playgrounds. 
Many assistants at play centres redlise, how- 
ever, that they could do far better work if such 
a course of training were provided for them, 
and the time is therefore ripe for a considera- 
tion of the lines on which such a scheme 
should be based. The play leader requires 
very special training because he has to realise 
two conflicting facts: (1) that play is not truly 
spontaneous, but depends Jargely upon the 
imitative faculty which is such a, marked 
characteristic of the child; and (2) that, if 
forced, play ceases to be plav and loses its 
value. The play leader suggests and guides 
the play, but the guidance "must be subtle, 
suggestion rather than command must be 
the rule. 

It requires an expert in the matter to do this 
properly. The play leader needs: 


(1) A knowledge of the psychological prin- 


ciples underlying the instinct of play. 

(2) A practical knowledge of the kinds of 
games which appeal to children of different 
ages. 

(3) A knowledge of the broad effects of dif- 
ferent types of plav. 

(4) Experience of playground discipline and 
organisation. 

Many theories have been advanced to ac- 
eount for the play instinct.. Amongst these, 
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two of the latest suggest that the play of 
childhood follows the stages of race develop- 
ment, and that the higher types of play, such as 
the organised game, have been evolved as 
outlets for instincts which have been sup- 
pressed as a result of civilisation. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that the 
Anglo-Saxon race, which is noted for its war- 
like proclivities, is the only race which has 
evolved highly specialised national group 
games. Recent research has shown the far- 
reaching effects of suppressed instincts upon 
the development of the individual, and it is 
probable that a: carefully thought-out course 
in play may do much not only for the men. 
tally deficient child, but also for the abnormal 
child who is a nuisance to himself and others 

Again, the result of careful and prolongec 
investigation lias shown that we can formulate 
definite play periods; roughly these are a: 
follows, although there is much overlapping 
and children. vary in the age at which eact 
stage is reached : 


_ Age I- 3. Experimental play. 
» 3- 7. Imitative play. 
» 7—12. Imaginative and individualisií 
play. 
‘ 12. Co-operative play. 

A careful consideration of these types ol 
play shows that each satisfies the changing 
needs of the child in his development, and 2 
knowledge of this fact will go far to simplify 
the discipline required. Many other fact: 
could be brought forward, if space woul 
allow, to show that a trained leader is esseni 
for the efficient development of play. 

It is necessary, however, to consider briefly 
the form such training should take and the 
way in which it can be organised. Broad! 
speaking, the courses in play required are 
twofold : 

(1) A short general course for teachers and 
social workers. 

(2) A longer and more comprehensive cours 
for play leaders, supervisors of playgrounds. et. 

The first should- be an essential part o 
the training of teachers; it might therefore he 
instituted as a special course on the theory and 
practice of play, to be given in all traininz 
colleges, and would comprise a short account 
of the psychological principles underlying the 
play instinct, followed by lectures on the 
management : and organisation of — sche: 
games. A similar but rather modified cours: 
could be given in all great centres for th 
benefit of social workers. 

The question as to what form the mair 
course for play leaders should take needs d's- 
cussion. It should certainly extend for at leas: 
a year, and probably many students would 
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benefit by a two years’ course. The question 
arises as to whether the play course should be 
a special university course parallel with the 
general university course, or a special 
sranch of the work of the physical training 
wileges already existing, or whether special 
solleges should be established for the purpose. 
In America the first course has been followed. 
veral universities have established chairs 
1 play. In Pittsburgh University a professor 
x play was appointed in 1910, and many 
ners have special play courses covering one 
w two years. ó 

Whatever line may ultimately be followed 
n England, the play course will have to com- 
mse the following main subjects: 

(1) Elementary general psychology, elemen- 
ary physiology, hvgiene and first aid. 

(2) Nature and functions of play. The play 
teories; the play periods; age and sex differ- 
nce in play ; factors controlling the expression 
tthe play instinct. 

(3) The history of play in education (Greek 
ducation, Froebel, Montessori, Dalcroze, etc.). 
he Playground Movement in England and 
merica; the Boy Scout Movement; national 
ak games. 

(4) Organisation of play centres, public 
iargrounds,: including administration, dis- 
Pline, playground equipment and construc- 
on and other technical details. l 

The full course would have also to include 
ractical training. An apprenticeship served 
nder responsible play leaders or adminis- 
ators would be the natural method of secur- 
g such training. This would probably lead 
» three months of the vear being devoted to 
ch apprenticeship, while nine months were 
cupted with the study of the theory of the 
ibyect combined with visits to different types 
' playgrounds and play centres. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of the 
‘yanisation of the play in towns and villages 
nder the trained play leaders. - Much has 
ready been done in this direction; it is only 
ossible to. suggest the lines along which fur- 
ier development tends. These are briefly: 
(1) The allotment of public playgrounds in 
e chief districts of all large towns. Each 
lavground to be under the administration of 
skilled administrator, assisted by trained play 
aders. Certain days or parts of days to be 
lowed for each school in the district, and the 
ganisation of the play of each school to be 
ider the supervision of the playground ad- 
inistrator in conjunction with the teachers. 
he playground to be open after school hours 
r the use of children beyond the school-leav- 
g age. Clubs, etc., to be formed for such 
ildren by the administrator and others. 

(2) The organisation of play centres for the 
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children of school age and of recreation centres 
for other children and young adults. Each 
centre to be controlled by a trained adminis- 
trator, assisted by voluntary workers who have 
taken the shorter course on play. In the 
country the organisation would ‘be moditied 
to suit the district, and would combine when 
possible practical courses with Nature-study. 

At the present time we are only at the begin- 
ning of this great movement for the organisa- 
tion of recreation for the children of the masses, 
but the public mind ts already awake to its 
importance and to its significance for the’ 
training of the future generation, and it is to 
be hoped that in the great schemes of educa- 
tional reconstruction after the war the Play 
Movement will take its right place and the 
training of play leaders become an actuality, 
as it is only by such means that it will be 
possible to make the highest use of this great 
natural means of education. a 


SOME THOUGHTS ON SCIENCE 
TEACHING IN SCHOOLS.! 


By Prof. W. A. HerpMman, F.R.S. 


HAVE been asked to talk to you this 
afternoon about science teaching in 
schools—and especially biological teaching in 
secondary schools, and what it aims at and 
mav be expected to fead to—in view of some 
contemplated development of further and 
higher courses of science in this school. Ft is 
delightful to hear of anv further developments 
of science teaching, although, as will be 
explained more fully presently, I regard 
advanced courses for the few as less important 
than elementary courses for all; and I sin- 
cerely hope that your advanced courses will 
not be so formal and detailed as to frighten off 
any young inquirers into the beauty and mean- 

ing of Nature. 
I am anxious to remove at the outset an 


impression one occasionally meets with, that 
science is something very special and difficult 


and remote from ordinary life and thought. 
Science is an affair of evervday life. It is often 
that “science is only 
organised common-sense,” but we can make 
it even simpler than that. When any of you 
look around, notice something, and draw a 
correct conclusion in regard to it, you are 
using the sctentific method, and the fuller 
study of science is merely applying. that 
method to a more detailed investigation of all 
the natural objects by which we are surrounded. 

Some of you grown-up peonle may remem- 
ber an old essay by Huxley, entitled ‘The 
Method of Zadig,’? which appeared in the 


l An address given (December 3 h 1917) at a Liverpool Serondary Sehool, 
for Girls, where it was propused to develop further teaching in biology. i 
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Nineteenth Century in the days of our youth, 
in which he quotes from Voltaire and dis- 
cusses the story about the Babylonian 
philosopher who was studying Nature by the 
banks of the Euphrates one day when he meta 
number of court officials and soldiers running 
hither and thither searching for the lost pet 
dog of the queen. 

“Was it,” he asked the officials, “a small 
spaniel lame of the left fore leg and with long 
ears and such a kind of tail? ” 

“Yes, ves, where is it? ”?” they said. 

“I don’t know.” 

“But where did vou see it? ” 

“I have not seen it, replied the philoso- 
pher, “and I never knew the queen had such 
a dog.” 

Zadig was thereupon arrested and brought 
before the police-court by the Magi, or wise 
men (no doubt the education authorities of 
the day), and was accused of stealing the dog. 
Fortunately, the dog at that moment returned 
from its walk; but when the philosopher ex- 
plained that he had drawn his conclusions as 
to the dog from minute examination of cer- 
tain tracks he had seen in the sand, he barely 
escaped with his life, and was heavily fined 
for talking about things he had not seen and 
could not possibly know. I am not surprised. 
He must have been a very annoying philoso- 
pher; but his methods were simply those of 
science—correct conclusions drawn from accu- 
rate observations, and based upon the reason- 
ing that like effects imply like causes. 

Well, we have advanced, I hope, since the 
days of Babylon, although there may still be 
some Magi amongst us who do not approve 
of the scientific method. Their cause is hope- 
less, for the scientific method and an appre- 
ciation of science are, I believe, deeply 
implanted in most of us and only require a 
little encouragement and help to become 
evident’ and effective—to be drawn out by 
appropriate education. i 

Man is by nature a scientific experimenter. 
We probably all began when in the nursery 
to satisfy the instinct bv breaking our first 
toy to see what was inside it, and by swallow- 
ing various undesirable objects. I believe, 
from observations on my own and other 
people’s children, that most young folk 
have an inherent love of Nature and curiosity 
in regard to natural objects, which are in many 
cases lost later for lack of encouragement and 
direction. It depends largely upon early 
environment whether the child’s love of 
Nature will die or develop. My plea is that 
every child should at least be given the 
opportunity of letting that little implanted 
germ of science develop into something that 
© will be of value during the remainder of life. 
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I suppose we shall all agree that science is 
now coming to be generally recognised as an 
essential part of a liberal education. My con 
tention, then, is that some training in Scien 
should form a part of the general school educa- 
tion of every boy and girl. It should begin in 
the elementary or preparatory school, and every 
child between twelve and fourteen should have 
an elementary course in each of the two mai 
divisions of science—the observational o: 
natural history sciences (zoology, botany, and 
geology) and the experimental sciences’ 
(chemistry and physics). The former, at thi 
stage, would be mainly Nature-study, and th 
latter practical measurements and tests of th 
properties of matter. The teaching should b 
practical at every stage, the children doing a 
much as possible with their own eyes anc 
hands. All children, then, must be given equa 
opportunities in science and in languages, o. 
literary studies, until they are old enough t 
show which line of study they can most proht 
ably follow. 

In thinking about elementary scientifi 
education there are two distinct things to b 
considered—scientific information and scienti 
fic training. Scientific information can b 
given by lectures or lessons on, for example 
such matters as the most obvious phenomen: 
of Nature, simple facts of astronomy as to tht 
movements of the earth and moon, and oi 
physical geography or the elements of geo 
logy, and such like. But the scientific habi 
of mind, which is the principal benefit to be 
derived from scientific training and is ot 
verv great value in every line of life, can be 
obtained only by practical work in one or more 
branches of science—such as experimenta 
physics, practical chemistry, or practical 
biology. 

As to what kind of science ought to be 
taught first in schools—what is most suitab!: 
for the youthful mind—it ought to be some 
guide to us to note that probably the earlies: 
impulse that caused man to observe and to trv 
to understand Nature around him (and that is 
the beginning of scientific study) was the plea- 
sure he felt in the beauty and interest of natura! 
phenomena, and in the diverse forms and mar- 
vellous ways of plants and = animals—ior 
example, of-flowers and butterflies. It has 
been said that “the foundation of science is 
the love of Nature.” This idea’ suggests a 
branch of Nature-study, the elements of bio- 
logy, as the most suitable subject for the 
earliest training in science—a training tha 
leads to using the eyes, to correct observation 
and accurate description, followed by the 
drawing of justifiable conclusions. 


2 Of course, the biological sciences in their modern developments are tot 
only ‘‘ observational,” but also to some extent ‘ experimental.” 
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Another motive that comes later is the 
desire to make something useful, to under- 
sand so as to make use of the forces of 
Nature. That leads to chemistry, physics, and 
engineering, and all the applications which 
become scientific industries. 

Finally, and still later, there is the desire 
for theoretical explanations which leads men to 
seek fundamental principles and laws of 
Nature. These, if taught at all in school 
science, in senior’classes, should be demon- 
srated in relation to their practical applica- 
tions seen in everyday life. 

These three have been called? the “wonder 
motive,” the “utility motive,’’ and the 
“systematising motive,” and in the case of 
most young minds they probably predominate 
in that order, and should therefore be pro- 
vided for more or less in that order, though 
some overlapping is, no doubt, inevitable and 
tven desirable, as minds, of course, differ con- 
siderably in bent and degree of development. 

The first object in the school teaching of 
science ought, then, to be to create an interest, 
dr encourage the interest which may already be 
‘here, in the attractive things around us in the 
nublic gardens and parks, in ponds and 
ditches, in fields and hedgerows, and to con- 
vert this interest into correct observations, 
inquiries, and conclusions. , 

Then, later, in cultivating the utility motive 
nuch elementary chemistry and physics can 
de taught by making one thing from another, 
oy boiling and melting and freezing, and 
measuring and dissolving and precipitating, 
and by examining and making simple experi- 
ments with such familiar things as chalk and 
lint, air and water, coal and sugar, and the 
like—avoiding, in my judgment, all matters 
a theory, or postponing them until they seem 
to arise naturally in the inquiring mind after 
the acquisition of facts. Throughout, the 
pupils should be kept in the closest contact 
with realities, through their own senses and by 
means of their own investigation. 

But, in addition to this practical or labora- 
tory work, which will afford. training in 
observation and experiment, I would attach 
importance to lessons or lectures on broad 
aspects of natural knowledge so as to stimulate 
interest in world-wide phenomena, such as 
coral reefs, volcanoes, and glaciers, the depths 
of the sea, the arctic regions, the life of the 
jungle, and other things that cannot be worked 
at in the laboratory, but are full of wonder and 
Interest and very stimulating to the imagina- 
tion, and should undoubtedly form part of any 
general education. Notice that I prescribe a 
form of science for every boy and girl, and I 


1 Ina recent British Association Report on Science Teaching in Secondary 
“schools (1917). [See pp. 128-132 of this issue. ] 
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do not believe in overmuch specialisation in 
school science. . 

In my opinion, then, this kind of elementary 
“science for all’’ is an essential part of a 
general education, and it must not be all or 
mainly measurements and observations of 
facts, but should be made human and interest- 
ing by descriptive lectures or lessons. 

For example, some acquaintance with the 
lives and work of the foremost men in the his- 
tory’of scientific discovery and some account 
of how the discoveries were made should be a 
part of the course. ‘The discoveries of Darwin, ~ 
Pasteur, Metchnikoff, and Lister can be made 
intensely interesting in connection with lessons 
on the work in the world of such things as 
earthworms and silkworms and microscopic 
disease germs. And in Liverpool schools it 
would surely be appropriate to tell, in any 
course on elementary zoology, how the pioneer 
work on the life-histories of many of the lowest 
forms of animal life, creatures the enormous 
practical importance of which in the world is 
only now coming to be recognised, was done 
about forty years ago in Rodney Street by 
two well-known Liverpool men, Dr. Drys- 
dale the physician and Dr. Dallinger the Wes- 
leyan minister. They were both expert workers 
with the microscope, and the reason they 
worked together in Dr. Drysdale’s house was 
that the work they were doing was a two-man 
job. The minute animal the. life-history of 
which was being followed under the microscope 
must never be allowed to escape from the obser- 
vers eye, so while Dr. Dallinger had his 
breakfast Dr. Drysdale was at the microscope. 
They kept watches and took turn and turn 
about, and while the one slept the other was at 
his post. And in that way they discovered and 
recorded all the complicated changes that take 
place in the lives of these minutest of animals, 
the monads of organic infusions. Probably 
there are similar pieces of scientific history of 
local interest that could be utilised in the 
schools of most cities and other parts of the 
country. 

It is of interest to everyone, and ought surely 
to be of importance to point out to young 
people, the many ways in which the results of 
scientific investigation affect matters of daily 
life, and that can perhaps best be done by tell- 
ing how the investigations arose and the dis- 
coveries were made. In the days of Huxley and 
Tyndall inspiring demonstration lectures were 
given illustrating the history and development 
of science, which must have had an arresting 
and awakening influence on many young 
minds. Such lectures on the romance of science 
encourage a love of thé natural world, bring 
the imagination to the very crest of the 
advancing wave of knowledge, and suggest the 
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need for further investigation. 
the spirit of research, 
accompany practical laboratory work in a 
general course of “science for all.” 

And now let me mention one or two points 
in which 1 do not whohy agree with some scien- 
tific and educational authorities of the past. 

First, | cannot support an extensive use of 
what is called the ‘‘heuristic’’? method in 
teaching practical science. It is quite un- 
necessary nowadays in a general course on 
science to make the pupils suppose that they 
-are rediscovering what the history of science 
provides for us. “Surely, living in the twentieth 
century, we are entitled to "take the fullest 
advantage of the achievements of our pre- 
decessors and need not retrace the devious 
paths that led to their results. A little heurts- 
tics may be profitable on occasions, but much 
of it leads to a grievous waste of time. 

{ entirely differ from those educational or 
scientific authorities who have laid it down 
that one ought to teach only what the pupils 
can see for themselves, so that they may in 
their practical work or other observations, as it 
were, check and verify the instruction given. 
That is sound enough in regard to part of the 
work—that part where it 4s possible for the 
pupils to make their own independent observa- 
tions; but to rule out all other matters as un- 
suitable for school teaching leads to the loss 
of much that is interesting and instructive. Are 
children to know nothing about the habits of 
whales, kangaroos, and ostriches because we 
cannot produce them in the classroom for 
investigation ? 

The Great Barrier Reef of Australia 1s one 
of the natural wonders of the world. It is a 
coral reef more than a thousand miles in length 
and in places extending to more than a hundred 
miles from the coast. It is a demonstration on 
the grandest scale of what animal life can do in 
building up solid land, the crust of the earth. 
_ I am sure that a school lesson on the great reef 

and the life and work of coral poly pes would be 
full of interest and quite scientific, although 
neither teachers nor pupils were ever likely to 
visit the north-east coast of Australia. 

There is still another controversial point on 
which I should like to express my views. We 
have been told lately by some high authorities 
at educational conferences that humanistic 
subjects can, and should, be taught scientifi- 
cally, and the natural sciences studied in 
a humanistic spirit, and that then all will be 
well educationally, and apparently the infer- 
ence is that it does not matter much what you 
are taught so long as the spirit is as 
prescribed. 

These are fine sentiments—brave words— 
. but only words, I fear. Of course, we all teach 
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our subjects in what we regard as the best way, 
whether humanistic or scientific; but the coun- 
sel | have quoted leaves untouched the subject- 
matter to be taught. You can get no know. 
ledge of science by having other subjects 
which are not branches of science taught to 
you in a manner called scientific. What you 
must have is science itself, whether it be 
taught to you in what educationists call a 
scientific or a humane method. 

And now pessibly it may be of some use ii 
I say a few words as to biology * especially, as 

school subject. -The value of biology i 
relation to any form of liberal or generai 
education 1S very great, since this branch ot 
science has application to much in our daily 
life, and an economic value in many impor- 
tant industries, 

I prefer, as you may have noticed, to use the 
term biology, re-introduced and popularised 
in the early "seventies by that great man of 
science and educational reformer, Prof. Huxlev, 
rather than botany and zoology. Biology ts 
more general and less specialised. It includes 
the elements of zoology and botany and elemen- 
tarv physiology, with applications to hygiene, 
agriculture, and much of what is coming to be 
called domestic science. It is not, as some 
think, simply zoology and botany, but rather 
what is common to those two allied sciences— 
the fundamental facts and principles of life. 
of protoplasm, the physical basis of life, the 
only living thing in the world, and its mani- 
festations or vital phenomena as seen in various 
organisms high and low, some of them plants 
and some of them animals. Botany alone. 
zoology alone, will not give all we want as an 
introduction to the study of life in the world 
around us. 

I have heard it stated by those who have 
not tried that it may be difficult to get the 
materials for teaching biology practically in 
schools. There 1s nothing in this objection. 
The necessary animals and plants are cheap 
and common and can be obtained almost anv- 
where. Any neighbourhood with gardens. 
parks, hedges, and ditches, supplemented bv 
school aquaria and insect cages, and, if pos- 
sible, even ‘a small museum, will provide mate- 
rial for courses in elementary biology. 

As to the instruments, a great deal can be 


done with a small pen-knife, a pair of scissors. 


a few stout needles, and a hand lens. A little 
microscope work is desirable now that the 
lowest and simplest of animals—the protozm 
and micro-organisms in general—are_ recog- 
nised to be of such great practical importance 


41am eens throughout laying stress especially on the biologia! 
or natural history side of the science s'udies in the hope that I can be of m 
use by doing so, but I assume that there i isa similar course in the ewer 
mental sciences (physics and chemistry) running concurrently or perbaps * 
alternate terms. 
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in the world around us. For example, the 
yeast plant can be grown in Pasteur’s solution 
and examined under the microscope; moulds, 
iungi, bacteria, Dallinger and Drysdale’s 
monads, and many other lower organisms can 
casily be kept in jars of various organic infu- 
sions and used to illustrate lessons on our un- 
sen friends and foes constantly working for our 
weal or woe, helping in the preparation of our 
ivod or causing dire disease. 

Both animals and plants should be shown 
aive and should be grown in the laboratory. 
There is really no difficulty in this. Plants 
an be grown from seeds, and insects reared 
irom eggs. In spring frogs’ eggs can be kept 
ind hatched, and the tadpole stages studied 
with much interest and profit. In summer the 
lation and practical importance of insect 
visitors to flowers, the recognition of 
‘juriouS and beneficial insects, and their 
‘elation again to bird life are all obvious sub- 
ects for the elementary biology of a school 
‘uurse. And I should hope that it would be 
æssible to vary the work in school by visits 
oa large museum in winter and by some field 
sork and expeditions to neighbouring ponds 
n summer. Some physical geography or 
‘ementary geology could also be taught on 
uch biological rambles. 

In order to get the full benefit from any 
lants and animals we are studying we must 
rv to get to know them individually and enter 
ato their lives. We must approach each new 
wpe, such as a frog or a sea-weed, in the 
pirit of “Well, who are you? W here do you 
ve and how do you get along? Are you a 
success in life, or are you dying out? And if 
0, why ? Who were your ancestors, and who 
we your relatives and friends at the present 
ly? What are the difficulties of your 
nNvironment, and how are you trying to over- 
ome them?” We should even make such 
urious inquiries as: “ What are your diseases, 
ind-have you any parasites, and if you have, 
ire they a nuisance or helpful to you—as some 
Jarasites Sometimes are ? ” 

Just as to be a good fisherman you must 
hink like a fish—that is, try to think ‘the fish’s 
houghts—so to be a good biologist vou must 
“ater into the life of the living things you 
study. I always tell my students to remember 
hey are trying to understand, not the dead 
nings in the laboratory and museum, but 
iving Nature in the field, the pond, and the sea. 

The elementary biology course will form a 
natural introduction to that acquaintance with 
the working of the human body, and the 
‘lementary laws of health, which all young 
people should have towards the end of their 
school career. For this purpose general bio- 
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logy should in higher classes develop into zoo- 
logy treated from the physiological point of 
view—that is, the animal (frog, let us say) 
should be studied as a machine in action, so as 
to illustrate all the important processes of life 
in a higher animal, such as digestion, respira- 
tion, nerve-action, and reproduction. The 
nutrition of the body in relation to dietetics, 
respiration and the need for ventilation, and 
many other points in connection with personal 
health can be introduced simply and naturally 
during the study of a typical animal which has 
life-processes more or less similar to our own. 
The simpler phenomena of heredity and the 
lessons they teach would also naturally find a 
place here. 

, lf such a course were generally adopted in 
school education, it would lead to the diffusion 
of sound biological thought on public health 
and other social questions. It would surely be 
a great gain to the community if many girls 
were to become scientific observers and thinkers 
in regard to all such matters of everydav life. 

And now, if you ask me, What does all this 
natural science I am adv ocating lead to—what 
is the object in teaching science to all at 
school? I answer: First, to give every boy 
and girl the opportunity of finding out whether 
they “have any special aptitude for a scientific 
career and ought to specialise in science; but, 
secondly, and even more important, to let those 
who do not continue scientific studies, who will 
never specialise in science, who-have no idea of 
pursuing a scientific career, have just such an 
acquaintance with the elements of physics, 
chemistry and biology, and just such an insight 
into scientific methods of investigation and dis- 
covery, as will enable them afterwards, as ordi- 
nary citizens, to understand and appreciate the 
search for truth based on evidence rather than 
on authority, the value of accurate observation, 
clear description, and correct reasoning, to 
understand how the, forces of Nature may be | 
employed for the benefit of mankind, and to 
realise the sequence of cause and effect in 
regulating their own lives—and the importance 
of insisting upon the use of scientific methods 
not only in the management of business enter- 
prises, but, more important still, in guiding the 
action of those who are entrusted with the 
direction of public affairs. 

If next you ask me of those who, in their 
general course of science, find that they have a 
special liking and aptitude for either the experi- 
mental or the observational sciences and pro- 
pose to study them further, then I may tell 
vou that many careers of interest and useful- 
ness seem to be opening up before them, and 
will probably continue to do so to an increasing 
extent in the future. 
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I hope some of you girls will be medical 
practitioners in the future. We need all the 
medical women and scientific women as investi- 
gators that we can get to take the place of the 
young men we have lost. Many sisters will, I 
hope, in the future take up the work that their 
brothers would have done. Science and medi- 
cine are most intimately related. A school 
course of science is an excellent introduction 
to medical studies at the university. The medi- 
cal man cannot have too much science. Most 
of the recent advances in medicine have been 
due to scientific, and especially biological, dis- 
coveries. Pasteur’s purely scientific work on 
fermentations and the study of the yeast plant 
led him through silkworms and vines to his 
discovery of the cure for that dire disease, 
hydrophobia. Lister, like Pasteur, started 
from studies in pure science, on the circulation 
of the blood in a frog’s web, and so passed to 
inflammation and infection, and the antiseptic 
treatment of wounds. l have heard Sir David 
Bruce say that it was being a naturalist—a 
student of natural history—that set him on the 
right track in his various investigations of 
tropical diseases, such as the fly disease of 
horses and cattle in Zululand and the terrible 
sleeping sickness of the Congo. 

And so it will be in the future. We are as 
yet only on the outskirts of these fields of dis- 
covery in natural history in relation to medi- 
cine. Three great sections of zoology have 
now become of prime importance amongst 
medical studies : parasitology; entomology, or 
the study of insects which are the great carriers 
of disease; and protozoology, or the study of 
the lowest and simplest microscopic animals 
which we now know are the causes of some of 
the most fatal diseases that afflict mankind. 

Finally, it has been asked, Will science teach 
you how to live your life as well as how to 
make a living ? That is too large a subject to 
enter on now. Let me answer it quite briefly 
in words uttered by the President of the Royal 
Society in a recent address. He said—and I 
entirely agree with Sir Joseph Thomson: “I 
recognise—and I know no man of science who 
does not—the necessity of literary studies as 
a part of the education of every boy and girl, 
but I must protest against the idea that litera- 
ture has a monopoly in the mental develop- 
ment of the individual. The study of science 
widens the horizon of his intellectual activities, 
and helps him to appreciate the beauty and 
mystery which surround him. It opens up 
avenues of constant appeal to his intellect, to 
his imagination, to his spirit of inquiry, to his 
love for truth. ... A knowledge of science 
brightens and widens the intellectual life, and 
is a constant stimulus to the imagination.” 
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THE SCHOOL CHILD DURING THE 
WAR—AND AFTER. 


ESPITE the exceptional demands made 
upon the depleted staff of both its 
oficial and voluntary workers, the Report! of 
the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of 
Education for the vear 1916, filled as it is with a 
mass of valuable and interesting information. 
shows that the work of the School Medical 
Service has still been able “to secure the main. 
tenance of an irreducible minimum of its work. 
ing.” And, as in the reports of previous 
years, alongside the evidence of much good 
work initiated and achieved, there stands 
abundant proof of the large amount of leeway 
which remains to be made up before the avoid- 
able wastage of child welfare has been reduced 
to such a ratio as can be regarded withou 
feelings not far short of dismay. 

In his prefatory letter to the Presiden: 
of the Board, Sir George.Newman claims tha: 
the School Medical Service is now the recog- 
nised national agency for the advancemeni 
of school hygiene—that branch of public 
medicine which is concerned with everything 
that affects the healthy physical development 
of the child of school age. Thus viewed, and 
rightly viewed, it will be observed that school 
hygiene ‘is concerned not merely with aii 
that affects the individual child from its 
earliest infancy, but also with all those 
ante-natal conditions which have a bearing 
upon the future welfare of the child as yet 
unborn. “Medical inspection ’’—essential 
though this be, as a means to an end—is thus 
far from summing up the functions of school 
hygiene; the latter embraces in its sphere the 
whole physical condition and development oi 
the child—beginning with ante-natal care and 
mothercraft, and, at the termination of the 
school age, being concerned with those agen- 
cies which have for their purpose the health of 
the adolescent and his preparation and equip- 
ment for life. Thus school hygiene is linked 
up with the public system of education on one 
hand, and with the public system of State 
medicine on the other—being, indeed, an in- 
tegral and essential part of both; for its object 
is the development of the healthy, capabie, 
and well-trained citizen of the immediate 
future. | 

The Great War has given a new and definite 
emphasis to the vital importance of the chic 
as a primary national asset; and the dominant 
note in Sir George Newman’s report is his 
insistence on the development of a sound 


1 Annual Report for 1916 of the Chief Medical Officer of the Boar! ¢! 
Education [Cd. 8746]. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 1s. net. 
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shysique as the necessary basis of sound and 
uccessful education :— 


The future and strength of the nation unquestion- 
hy depend upon the vitality of the child, upon his 
ealth and development, and upon his education and 
suipment for citizenship. Great and far-reaching 
sues have their origin and some of their inspiration 
ihim. Yet in a certain, though narrow, sense every- 
ung depends upon his physique. If that be sound, 
e have the rock upon which a nation and a race may 
e built; if that be impaired, we lack that foundation 
ad build on the sand. It would be difficult to over- 
timate the volume of national inefficiency, of unfit- 
ess and suffering, of unnecessary expenditure, and of 
dustrial unrest and unemployability to which this 
ntry consents because of its relative failure to rear 
id to educate a healthy, virile, and well-equipped 
ice of children and young people. There is no invest- 
‘ent comparable with this, no national economy so 
indamental; there is also no waste so irretrievable 
; that of a nation which is careless of its rising 
meration. And the goal is not an industrial machine, 
technical workman, a * hand,” available merely for 
œ increase of material output and the acquisition of 
wage at the earliest moment, but a human person- 
ity, well grown and ready in body and mind, able 
‘work, able to play, a good citizen, the healthy 
irent of a future generation. If these things be true, 
i I believe they are, no reconstruction of the-State 
in wisely ignore the claims of the child. 


An immense amount of useful spade-work 
as been done towards the attainment of this 
ad, and there are signs of substantial pro- 
tess. The School Medical Service has won 
S way to recognition as a force not merely to 
e reckoned with, but: also to be grateful 
Y; local education authorities and their 
ħcials are furthering its progress by their 
iterprise, skill, and devotion; a new under- 
anding of the child, of his nature, his im- 
ortance, and his claims, has been developed. 
nd hundreds of thousands of children are 
-day already healthier, better, and brighter 
x the discriminating labour which has been 
nt on their behalf. Yet the fact remains 
lat the records of 1916, as in former years, 
roclaim a large amount of ill-health, of bodily 
npairment, and of physical and mental defect. 
n addition to the great group of defective 
hildren—blind, dea? halt and lame, feeble- 
unded and epileptic—for many of whom 
secial schools have been provided, and to 


ie large number of children not in attendance 


t.any school on account of sickness or 
ivalidism, medical inspection has shown that, 
f the six million children in attendance at 
*hool, many are so dull and backward men- 
illy as to be unable to derive full benefit from 
chooling; more than Io per cent. are ver- 
linous, and 10 per cent. ill-nourished, thus 
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suffering from conditions equally disabling 
from the educational point of view. Disease 
claims a toll still more heavy :— 


Perhaps the largest contributor is dental disease, 
which handicaps children almost as seriously as it 
does adolescents and adults. Probably not fewer than 
half the children are in need of dental treatment, and 


a substantial number (not fewer than half a million) 


are urgently so. Again, upwards of half a million 
children are so defective in eyesight as to be unable to 
take reasonable advantage of their lessons. Many of 
them need spectacles, some ophthalmic treatment, 
others special “myope classes,” and all of them care- 
ful supervision and attention. Next we must add 
diseases of the ear, throat, and lymphatic glands, 
another quarter of a million in a relatively serious. 
condition. Then there come skin diseases, disorders 
of the heart, infectious disease, and tuberculosis. 
Many of these children suffer from more than one dis- 
ability, but a year ago a moderate computation yielded 
not fewer than a million children of school age (not, 
be it observed, children in school attendance) as being 
so physically or mentally defective or diseased as to 
be unable to derive reasonable benefit from the educa- 
tion which the State provides. For 1916, owing to 
necessary modification in the system of inspection, it 
is not possible to render any more exact account than 
formerly, but there are no grounds for believing that 
the figures here quoted are otherwise than a moderate 
estimate, or under-estimate, of the existing condition 
of things to-day. 


This is a serious state of things as regards 
the present, and pregnant with the possibilities 
of a future even more alarming. It can be 
remedied only by systematic and continuous 
attention, carried out wholeheartedly and per- 
sistently throughout the country. he 
machinery necessary for doing this already. 
exists; what is needed is its systematic and 
effective application. 


In some areas it is yielding adequate returns; in 
other areas it is insufficiently applied, or misapplied, to 
the problems presented; and in other areas again, 
particularly in regard to medical treatment, it is in 
abeyance, or wholly ineffectual, due in part to a failure 
to foresee the vital importance to the nation of the 
health of the children, and in part, perhaps, to a sense 
of false economy or even parsimony. 


It is this “sense of false economy or even 
parsimony ’’—the outcome of an inability to 
realise the vastness, the complexity of the 
problem (and the wasteful extravagance which 
attends all piecemeal attempts to cope with 
it)—that constitutes the greatest obstacle to 
success. Not that the local authorities are’ 
wholly to blame for this. Sir George New- 
man points out that under existing conditions 
the school child passes through their hands 
somewhat as a “bird of passage.’ Before the 
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child cames to them it is often marked or Simple in themselves, these propositions 
maimed by previous experiences, and it leaves | collectively constitute a formidable policy oí 
them to be often handed on to pass under | child welfare. Though it may not be possible 
conditions which modify, impair, or .even | to realise them all immediately, they deserve 
destroy the good effect produced by ‘their | careful consideration; for they are put for- 
efforts. _ ward as a sort of minimum standard of the 

Even their period of authority is not one of , physical claim of the individual child—“ of the 
absolute and undivided responsibility. The | child of the poor equally with the child of the 
treatment of the infant, of the child under five | rich.” 
years of age, of the school child, and of the A merely cursory perusal of the body of 
adolescent comes within the purview of dif- | the report and of its several appendices can- 
ferent, and sometimes of competing, authori- | not fail to impress even the casual reader with 
ties; so that, in each of these stages, there is | the enormous amount of unostentatious work 
an inevitable tendency to overlapping and | which has been carried out under the Board 
confusion—an inevitable blunting of that |-during the year under review. Nor is there 
sense of the call of duty which attends the | lacking encoyraging evidence of good results. 
knowledge that someone other than oneself | In addition to the routine records of the work 
is responsible for what has gone before, and | of the School Medical Service and the ad- 
that yet others will be called upon to fulfil | ministration of the Provision of Meals Acts, 
and complete what we may have only partly | there are special sections dealing with nursery 
done. 7 schools, with physical training, and with the 
, | control of juvenile employment in relation to 
health. These latter are matters the import- 
ance of which it would be difficult to exagger- 


What is needed, under existing circumstances and 
under existing law, is therefore an effective unification 


of all the powers having for their purpose the healthy a: - Rieke 
upbringing of vouth: ... an understanding of the ate. They are essential items in the preventive 


whole problem as one and the same problem and an Heels of the child and the adolescent, 
administration of the law affecting it as a unified and ; lustrating the neers. by which the normal 
child—who, after all, is of more value to the 
.nation and to the future than is the deficient 
: But unification of administration will be | child—“may grow strong, healthy, and 
of little value if each local education authority | capable.” 
has not continually before it a clear under- Amid all these reports, statistics, and de- 
standing of the proceedings which are neces- ductions there stands out in dominant pro- 
sary from a medical point of view in order to | portions the importance of the physical well- 
secure for every child of school age within its | being of the child in relation to that life- 
area the full value of the School Medical Ser- | long “education °’ which begins before its 
vice. The following are laid down as “the | birth and ends only with the individual's 
irreducible minimum ” of what is called for | decease. Nor can this be stigmatised as 
in order to yield such results as the national | Materialistic in the degraded sense of that 
need requires :— word. Say what we may, it is by and through 
l i. the machinery of our bodies, according to its 
(i). That every child shall periodically come under quality and training, that life’s work is done. 
direct medical and dental supervision, and if found | The ‘best results are unobtainable if the 
defective shall be “followed up.”  : material be essentially poor or its develop- 
(ii) ag OA ber ie ae aa An nies ment and shaping defective. A few years 
IOW Or ORT De nonnisiec, and every caid found | hence the children of to-day will constitute 


verminous shall, somehow or other, be cleansed : : 
ai : l ans the nation to which we have bequeathed 
iii) That for every sick, diseased, : i i ; npo 
oD MOLY E ERE OF deep e Pde | stems. Intheir hands, then, will Jie its des- 


skilled medical treatment shall be made available, | i disi te . hame. 
either by the local education authority or otherwise. INY a ATS AUUE, S -RONOUL OF -US ame 


(iv) That every child shall be educated in a well- But ours is the present responsibility for that | 
ventilated schoolroom or classroom, or in some form near time, and on us lies the plain duty ot 


co-ordinated administration in every locality. 


of open-air schoolroom or classroom. equipping them, to the best of our ability, for 
(v) That every child shall have, daily, organised the burdens which they in turn will have oe 

physical exercise of an appropriate character. take upon their shoulders. There is nothing | 
(vi) That no child of school age shall be employed | either faithless or ignoble in the realisation 

for profit except under approved conditions. of how directly success, in its best sense, 1S 


(vii) That the school environment and the means of | linked up with the. healthy, well-developed ‘ 
education shall be such as can in no case éxert.un- p body in which—as with a beautiful and - 
favourable or injurious influences upon the health, healthy house—is most likely to be found 5 
growth, and development of the child. . | that good tenant, a sound and healthy mind. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


R. C. H. BLAKISTON has been 
i appointed warden of Radlev College in 
succession to the Rev. E. G. Selwyn, 
who has resigned with a view to a 
chaplaincy in the forces. Mr. Blakiston is 
a scholar of Christ Church and took a 
ürst in Lit. Hum. in 1901. From 1901 


io 1903 he held the Craven fellowship, and he 
was the first student of the British School in 
Rome. Formerly Sixth Form master at Sher- 


borne, he was in 1904 appointed assistant- - 


master at Eton. As the Eton secretary to the 
Eton College Mission at Harrow he has taken 
a keen interest in industrial and social pròb- 


lems. 


*x* ** k 


Mr. G. W. TAatcents has | been elected a 
governor of Harrow School in succession to Dr. 
Butler, late Master of. Trinity. Mr. Tallents was 
head of the school in 1874, and two of his sons 
have since been head boys. 

* * 

Miss I. M. Drummonp, Oxford Final 
Honours School of Natural Science, has been 
appointed to succeed Mrs. Bryant as head- 
mistress of the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls. Miss Drummond has been 
headmistress of the Camden School for Girls 
tor some years and now returns to the schoo! 
at which she was formerly science mistress. 
She was a member of the British Association 
Committee on Science Teaching last year and 
contributed to the report of the committee a 
svllabus of a science course for a public secon- 
dary school for girls. 


* + k 
| Mr. Frank ROSCOE, secretary of the 
Teachers’ Registration Council, has been 


chosen by the Liberal Party as the prospective 
candidate for the parliamentary division of 
Aston Manor, Birmingham. During his thir- 
teen years’ tenure as head of the Birmingham 
[raining College for Men, Mr. Roscoe was 
well Known in the district as a public speaker 
and lecturer, and he has contributed frequently 
io the Press and educational journals. He was 
iormerly president of the Birmingham and 
Edgbaston Debating Society, at which insti- 
tution the late Mr. J. Chamberlain—also a 
former president—graduated as a public 
speaker. Mr. Roscoe’s main platform at the 
coming election will be the education question. 
* * + 

Mr. A. C. Corrin, director of education, 
Bradford, has tendered his resignation on the 
zround of ill-health. He was asked by the 
Education Committee at its last meeting to 
withhold his resignation for two months “and 
in the meantime to tale such rest from his 
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arduous duties as his medical adviser recom- 
mends. Mr. Cothn is a native of Dorchester 
and graduated at the University of London in 
1889. After service as a teacher under the 
London School Board, he became principal ot 
the Normal Department of the Technical and 
University Extension College, Colchester. His 
work in this position soon led to an appoint- 
ment on the Board of Education Inspectorate, 
and in 1903 he became director of education for 
Darlington. Three years later he accepted the. 
office of secretary to the Newcastle Education 
Committee, and in r911 received his present 
appointment. 
* * * 

MR. E. SALteR Davies has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Francis W. Crook—who 
resigne 
education under the Kent Education Com- 
mittee. Mr. Davies, who is a native of 
Pembrokeshire and an exhibitioner of Haver- 
fordwest Grammar School, took his degree in 
classical honours in 1893. He has had teach- 
ing experience at Glasgow and Cheltenham, 
and is a regular contributor to educational 
journals. A paper of his on “Higher Educa- 
appeared in 
these columns in February last. Mr. Davies 
has served under the Kent Education Com- 
mittee as its first inspector for higher educa- 
tion since 1904, and for the last two vears he 
has also acted as assistant-secretary for higher 
education. 


* + k 


MR.. Hersert J. Tyrer has been appointed 
director of education at Farnworth, Bolton. 
Mr. Tyrer has had considerable experience in 
elementary education, having held appoint- 
ments under the London County Council and 
the Salford Education Committee. He received 
his early education at the Wigan Grammar 
School, and in t91t was appointed first head- 
master of Scot Lane Council School, the first 
council school erected in Wigan. 

* * + 


THE growing public interest in educational 
administration is shown by the large candida- 
ture list for the post of secretary to the Edmon- 
ton Education Committee. The 100 applicants 
include a brigadier-general and a marquis. The 
latter, Marquis S. M. E. Roault de Longue- 
ville De Bucy, of distinguished French ancestry 
and a grandee of Spain, is a British subject 
and has served in the Army for many years. 

* * * 

THE Lord President of the Council, 

under the provisions of the Welsh Education 


Act, has appointed Principal D. R. Harris, 


Normal College, Bangor, to be a mem- 
ber of the Joint Education "Committee of the 
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County of Carnarvon. Mr. Harris was Prof. 
Nunn’s predecessor at the London Day Train- 
ing College, and during the twelve years 
which he has spent at Bangor the college has 
been extended by the addition of four hostels, 
providing accommodation for 200 men and 
women students. Mr. Harris has for many 
years represented the Guild of Graduates on 
the Court of the University of Wales, and has 
lately represented the Court on the Central. 
Welsh Board for Secondary Education. His 
wide knowledge of the requirements and con- 
ditionsof education in Wales should be of great 
service to the Education Committee in the re- 
consideration of the whole question of educa- 
tion which will arise in the near future. 
* * * 

Mr. JAMES Forp Situ has resigned the 
second mastership at Calday Grange Grammar 
School to take up the headmastership of the 
Dixie Grammar School, Market Bosworth, 
where Dr. Samuel Johnson was an usher as 
a young man. 

* * 

THE Rev. J. Y. Batley has been appointed 
headmaster of Hamilton House School, Lans- 
downe, Bath. Mr. Batley was prizeman at 
Ridley Hall, Cambridge, and leaves the 
Grammar School, Stevenage, to take up his 
new post. 


* 


* k # 

Major (TEMPORARY LtT.-Cot.) R. INGLIS, 
King’s Royal Rifles, whose name recently 
appeared in the Honours List as a recipient 
of the D.S.O., is an assistant-master at St. 
Dunstan’s College, Catford. He has been 
twice mentioned in dispatches. 

* * # 

THE death of the Ven. Dr. Frederick 
Brooke Westcott, Archdeacon of Norwich and 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the King, removes a 
well-known and striking personality from 
scholastic circles. Dr. Westcott was born at 
Harrow, where his father, Dr. B. F. Westcott, 
late Bishop of Durham, was an assistant- 
master. Educated at Cheltenham College, he 
became a scholar, and afterwards a fellow, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated 
as senior classic in 1851. Ordained in 1884, he 
was appointed to a mastership at Rugby, and 
in 1892 accepted the headmastership of Sher- 
borne School. On his completion of twenty- 
four years as a schoolmaster he went to Nor- 
wich as canon-residentiary. 

* * * 

THE death is reported of Miss Ethel Garvin, 
headmistress of Wimbledon High School for 
Girls. Miss Garvin filled the posts of head- 
mistress of Shrewsbury High School and 
Notting Hill Iligh School before succeeding 
Miss Hastings at Wimbledon. She has been 
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headmistress at Wimbledon for nine years, 
and her recovery from illness in 1917 was 


‘gravely prejudiced when part of the school was 


burned down. 
* * * 


2ND Lieut. H. A. Dyer, R.F.C., who 
was previouslv reported missing while fy- 
ing over the German lines in December last, is 
now reported killed. A son of the late Dr. 
A. E. Dyer, who was for twenty-seven years 
organist at Cheltenham College, he was a 
brilliant musician and composer, well known 
in the provinces and theatrical circles. He 
graduated in music at Oxford at the early age 
of twenty-two and held appointments as music- 
and choirmaster at Rugby School, Abbey 
School, and, Bromsgrove School successively. 
He joined the Army in 1914 and served at the 
front for two vears as a signaller and dispatch- 
rider in the M.T. branch of the A.S.C. He 
obtained his commission in the Royal Flying 
Corps in 1916. l 

+ * # 

MEssRS. HODDER AND STOUGHTON announce 
for early publication a volume entitled “The 
New Teaching.” The editor, Prof. John 
Adams, has secured the services of a group of 
specialists for the volume, among whom we 
note Dr. Rouse, Prof. Nunn, Dr. Keatinge, 
Dr. Buck, Miss Marsden, and Mr. F. Charles. 

ONLOOKER. 


THE MISUSE BY EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES OF THE SUPPLE- 
MENTARY GRANT. 


HE Incorporated Association of Assistant- 
masters has drawn up a statement of 

facts dealing with the manner in which the 
Supplementary (Fisher) Grant has been allo- 
cated in the case of secondary schools in Eng- 
land and Wales. We agree with the officia's: 
of the association that if it were more generally ; 
understood in Parliament and throughout thet 
country how public money voted by Parlia- 
ment for a specific object is, in some areas, 
being diverted systematically to other purposes 
by the authorities whose duty it is to handle it, 
it would enable the Board of Education to 
exert its authority and to put an end to what 
is an abuse of the confidence placed in educa- 
tion authorities by the current regulations fer, 
secondary schools. 
A renaissance in education has been heralded 
by the Press and leaders of public opinion 3 
one of the effects of the world war on the 
national conscience; and the growing enthi- 
siasm for education throughout the land ha 
been indicated as an assurance of the trium 
phant passage into law of Mr. Fisher’s Educ- 
tion Bill. But a study of the temperately worded 
memorandum of the assistant-masters, with !6 
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record of the way in which education authorities 
have failed to avail themselves of an easy oppor- 
iunity of showing their appreciation of the 
work of the schoolmaster, may well give rise to 
ærious misgivings. Acts ot Parliament and 
skufully devised administrative schemes have 
eventually to be interpreted with skill, enthu- 
siasm, and patient persistence by teachers in 
the classrooms of the country, if we are to 
secure an efficient and sanely inspired system 
of national education. To procure an adequate 
supply of efficient teachers—well educated and 
properly trained—is to solve most of our 
educational difficulties; but to expect to secure 
such an army if we offer schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses the remuneration of the 
labourer is national madness. In all cases 
where the activities of the worker can be seen 
at once to affect the progress of the war, his 
wages have gone up by leaps and bounds; but 
the schoolmaster, without whose labours the 
most successful ending to the world conflict will 
be abortive, is allowed to suffer ever-increasing 
hardships, and even the help provided by 
Parliament is being withheld from him. 

We shall be convinced that the nation is in 
earnest about education and really intends that 
its children shall have educational opportuni- 
ties equal to those of other great peoples when 
it is willing to pay properly for them; and 
this willingness will become apparent when 
lear of popular indignation will be enough to 
make it impossible for education authorities 
either to offer efficient teachers starvation 
salaries, or to seek to secure the services of 
incompetents at low wages. 

We commend the assistant-masters’ memo- 
randum for careful study to all persons who 
desire the improvement of education. 


In the spring of 1917 the President of the Board of 
Education, in view of the generally recognised fact 
that the teaching profession was seriously underpaid, 
announced his intention of asking Parliament to in- 
crease the grant to both elementary and secondary 
schools. The need for the payment of higher salaries 
was emphasised in several speeches, and the necessary 
funds voted by Parliament on August 8th, 1917. 

In the case of secondary schools, the grants for the 
vear August 1st 1916-July 31st, 1917, were raised by 
a sum amounting on the average to about £2 per 
pupil in England, and 42 Ios. per pupil in Wales 
where salaries were very low indeed). The minimum 
srant to small schools was raised by £50 in England 
and 45100 in Wales. Provision was also made for the 
dayment of grant at the higher rate during 1917-18, 
and it was intimated that, in the Estimates for the 
inancial year 1918-19, further funds would be asked 
or. In 1917-18, moreover, there was to be a special 
grant of not more than £400 for every advanced course 
ipproved by the Board. 

The Board of Education, in the Regulations for 
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Secondary Schools, 1917, Cd. 8,541 (England) and 8,571 


(Wales), stated that the primary object of the new 
| grant was the improvement of teachers’ salaries. 


The 
Board unfortunately refrained from attaching stringent 
conditions to the grant, and relied upon the discretion 


of the local authorities. 


The new grant, if devoted entirely to its primary 
object, would suffice to raise salaries on the average 


| by not much less than £40 per annum in England, and 


| 450 in Wales. 


| 


Even allowing for the fact that, while 
the improvement of siularies is the primary object of 
the grant, it is not necessarily in every case its sole 
object, we cannot as a rule regard increments of less 
than £30 (England) and £40 (Wales) as being satis- 
factory. 

Our association maintains that, as the grant was 
made retrospective to August Ist, 1916, all increments 
to teachers should operate from that date. For some 
considerable time the financial embarrassments of 
teachers have been especially severe. Very few salary 
scales had been amended since the outbreak of the 
war, and in none was there an increase in any sense 
commensurate with the abnormal rise of prices. More- 
over, in some cases the ordinary increments of salary 
which might have been expected in normal times were 
suspended owing to the war. The teachers thus 
affected found themselves earning less than peace-time 
salaries and faced with war-time prices. Such war- 
bonuses as had been given were as a rule very meagre 
in amount—Z 10, £5, and even less. Beginners, and 
masters who could manage to migrate, usually from 
permanent to temporary posts, did not perhaps feel so 
much of the strain; but the burden has been all but 
intolerable to experienced masters, as a rule men with 
considerable domestic responsibilities, who have re- 
mained at their posts. We know of many university 
men, some of them with honours degrees, whose 
remuneration during the period covered by the supple- 
mentary grant has ranged from fifty to seventy shillings 
a week. These sums are, of course, shorn of about 
one-half of their purchasing power by the fall in the 
value of money. We contend that the school authori- 
ties should have given to these men the last penny 
from a fund intended primarily for their benefit. 

The Board evidently recognises the urgency of the 
situation, for in Circular 1,008 it recommends that 
the consideration of scales should be postponed for the 
moment, and that a substantial proportion of the new 
money should be distributed among the teachers. 

We are glad to record that in some cases this has 
been done; but in the great majority of those cases 
which have so far been reported to us, the action of 
the school authorities has been disappointing. Many 
of these have, indeed, abused in the most flagrant 
fashion the trust reposed in them by the Board of 
Education. 

Among the unsatisfactory features to be found in the 
action of the local authorities we may enumerate the 
following :— 

Delay in Allocation.—The object of the grant is 
clear, the need for action urgent, and further delay 
therefore quite inexcusable. 

Inadequacy of Amount.—Instead of the £30 or £40 
which we should expect in England, and the £40 or 
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£50 in Wales, we find sums of £20, £10, and even 
less. 

Withdrawal of Existing War Bonus as from Date 
of Increment.—The war bonus was already a charge 
upon the rates, to the relief of which the supplementary 
grant has therefore in such cases been applied. 

Lateness of Date.—Many authorities grant incre- 
ments, not from August Ist, 1916 (the date from which 
their own finances benefit), but from April rst, 1917, 
urging the irrelevant plea that the grant is actually 
disbursed by the Treasury during the financial vear 
which begins with that date. They thereby deprive 
their teachers of all benefit for the first eight months 
of the period covered. And in many cases still later 
dates have been chosen. 

Exclusion from Benefit of Masters who Resign after 
Working during the Period Covered by the Increment. 
—Thus, an increment may be retrospective to August 
Ist, 1916, but with a further stipulation that it shall 
be paid only to masters who remain on the staff during 
the first term of the next school year (1917-18). Those 
who change their posts in July, 1917, or before, lose 
the increment for the period during which they actually 
worked in the school, 

Use of the 1916-17 Graht to Engage Additional 
Masters for 1917-18.—This practice is especially ob- 
jectionable. If the additional appointments are made 
necessary bv an increase in the number of pupils, the 
grant will also increase, thereby creating a fund to 
pay the new masters. If, on the other hand, the 
school was understaffed during the year 1916-17, the 
men who actually bore the burden imposed by the 
understaffing should get certainly not less than would 
otherwise have been given. 

Accumulation of the 1916-17 Grant to Provide for 
the Future Liabilities of New Scales.—The supple- 
mentary grant should be regarded as a compensation, 
incomplete at the best, for the high prices now pre- 
vailing. Even it their salaries were raised by the full 
amount of the grant, teachers would still be suffering 
a heavier loss of income than almost any other section 
of the community, and certainly bearing more than 
their share of the national burden. This state of 
things is all the more serious when we remember that 
teachers were admittedly underpaid even before the 
war. Moreover, the new scales are largely safeguarded 
by the President’s announcement, already referred to, 
that for 1918-19 Parliament will be asked to grant 
still further funds. Apart from these considerations, 
the scales instituted during 1917 are not such as to 
justify the accumulation of the grant, for their maxima 
frequently fall short of those used to illustrate the 
report of the Departmental Committee on Salaries in 
Elementary Schools. Furthermore, in too manv in- 
stances the new scales bear very hardly upon non- 
graduates; and thus many men of long experience, and 
proven worth in actual teaching, derive no appreciable 
present relief or prospective advantage from a fund 
which they should share with their graduate colleagues. 

There are about 670 grant-earning secondary schools 
in England and Wales, controlled by several hundred 
different authorities, each with its own methods of 
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allocation. We need scarcely do more than refer to 
the difficulty of collecting the necessary information. | 
From a considerable number of schools we have so far 
heard nothing, and gather that in not a few cases this 
is due to the refusal of authorities to allocate. With . 
out undue pessimism we may state that the later alio- 
cations are not likely to rise above the low level of the 
earlier, and that the list of bad cases cannot fail to 
lengthen. , 

It should be stated that, owing to the action of our .. 
association, an improvement may be expected in some | 
cases. Nevertheless, the information given is of in. . 
terest as showing what the local authorities will do — 
when left to their own devices. Our individual staffs - 
are sometimes almost powerless, and the burden of | 
contesting hundreds of cases is heavy for our central - 
Salaries Sub-committee. Everything seems to 
strengthen our long-standing claim for increased cen- . 
tralisation of salary-control; and it is to be hoped that | 
the Board will not only attach in future more stringent . 
conditions to the grant, but also insist upon a reto.. 
spective amendment in unsatisfactory cases. 


SCIENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
METHOD IN SCIENCE TEACHING. 


IN recent vears more attention has been given tø: 
method in science teaching than to substance. One 
result of this has been to promote the view that al — 
subjects, in different ways and to different degrees, . 
can be made to give a training in scientific method? 
and that, therefore, instruction in science has no- 
specific educational advantage over that of any othet 
subject in the curriculum taught by methods of deduc- 
tion and induction, It will be shown later in this- 
respect how science—by which is here meant all depart- - 
nients of natural knowledge which depend for their 
development upon observation and experiment—difless | 
from other subjects ot instruction, but a general state - 
ment as to the meaning and application of scientife . 
method in science teaching seems to be necessary. ° 

Ambiguity of ‘Scientific Method.’—It has oftet - 
been remarked that the adjective *' scientific" has 2 
double significance. Sometimes it is used to distin- . 
xuish one kind of knowledge, such as physics, from. 
trother kind, such as history. At other times thë- 
distinction it connotes is not between objects of know — 
ledge, but between modes of investigation—between the | 
‘conduct of the understanding”? which alone leads 0 | 
certain truth and ways of thought that inevitably ent 
i1 error. The second sense of the word is evidentlY 
much wider than the first; for, while the realm of! 
‘scientific knowledge,” though vast, is limited, the’ . 
dominion of “scientific method” is universal, extend . 
ing wherever there are facts to be determined « _ 
general truths to be ascertained i 

If, however, it is admitted (r) that the chief business- _ 
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l From the Report of a Committee appointed by the British A weena’ 
to consider and report upon the Method and Substance of Science Tem sg 
in Secondary S. hools, with particular reference to the easennal pur ~ 
Scienc i» General Education. The members of the ( ommittee were: Po 
R. A. Gregory (Chairman), Dr. E. H. Tripp (S-cretarv), Mr. W. Abrie. 
Prof. H. E. Armstrong, Mr. D. Berridge, Mr. C. A. Buckmaster. Di- 
Tilian J. Clarke, Mr. G. F. Daniell, Miss I. M. Drummond, Mr. à D. 
Dunkerlev. Miss A. E. Escott, Mr. R. Cary Gilson, Miss C. L Larne 
Prof. '. P. Nunn, Mr. A. Vassall, and Prof. A. M. Worthingtes. Tæ 
Report may be obtain-d from the Assistant Secretary, Beitiah Asocia, 
Burlington House, London, W. 1. 1s. net. 
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f the science teacher is to train in scientific method, 
nd (2) that scientific method is the characteristic, not 
f science only, but of every properly conducted intel- 
tual inquiry, the science teacher ‘is perilously near 
ə the surrender of his special claim to existence. For 
oes scientific method imply the habits of observing 
«ts with care, of classifying them clearly and exhaus- 
vely, of forming hypotheses without bias, of testing 
m with rigour? Then a good classical teacher may 
ake the study of Latin grammar as “scientific” as 
study of chemistry, while, under a bad teacher, 
ork in the laboratory may be as little " scientific” 
: anything ever done in a Latin lesson. Again, does 
ientific’ method imply ‘respect for fact’? and the 
suit of truth in defiance of prejudice? Then it 
av be maintained that the study of recent history 
fers a field for its exercise at least as favourable as 
ay) an inquirv into the composition of water. 
Matter and Method not Separable.—This paradoxical 
nclusion depends upon the assumption that the 
ethod of a scientific investigation can be regarded 
separable from the matter, which is not correct. 
other words, it is not strictly true that scientific 
sthod is one and the same wherever it is employed. 
œ physical method and the historical method, for 
ample, have common fundamental features, but 
anot be simply identified the one with the other. 
short, scientific method is an abstraction which does 
t exist apart from its concrete embodiments; and 
: person who desires adequate knowledge of it must 
dy it in all its typical manifestations. No one 
ght to expect a training in scientific method acquired 
one field of inquiry to be transferable to—that is, 
guarantee competence in—a field substantially 
erent from the former. This conclusion is illus- 
ted and supported by many recent experimental in- 
tigations For instance, Dr. W. G. Sleight? has 
wn conclusively that practice in one form of memo- 
ng (e.g. the reproduction of the substance of a 
sage of prose) produces no general improvement of 
memory, but may even cause deterioration in the 
ver to memorise material of a different kind. 
lity acquired in memory exercises of one type is, in 


t, transferable to exercises of another type only if 


second contains special elements that are also 
racteristic of the former, and then only if the 
ner perceives and deliberately takes advantage of 
partial identity. Thus a boy trained in memoris- 
series of numbers shows an improved power to 
morise ‘‘nonsense-syllables”’ if, and only if, he has 
ognised that the use of rhythm is an aid to the 
stery of the material in both cases. 
t appears, then, that the training received in a 
cific course of study is an ability acquired in dealing 
h situations of a certain kind, and is of service 
side the boundaries of the study only in situations 
t can be regarded as substantially identical with 
se within it. Scientific knowledge and scientific 
hod must not, therefore, be thought of as distinct 
separable things, but as things the relation of which 
omparable with the relation between a living body 


Ir. Sleight’s book, ‘“‘ Educational Values ” (Clarendon Pre s), gives a 
a] account of all the more important researches on the transference of 
wed abilities. 
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and its life. Just as the life of a body consists in its 
growth and activities, and in nothing else, so the 
methods of a science are nothing other than the ways 
in which it grows, reaching ever wider and deeper 
views of some aspect or department of Nature. The 
science teacher has not, therefore, to adjust or to 
choose between the claims of knowledge and of train- 
ing, for the two are inseparable. Let him give his 
pupils the knowledge that (in Spencer’s classic phrase) 
is “of most worth’’—that is, the knowledge which 
best expresses the special genius of his science—and 
he may be confident that he is at the same time giving 
them the best training the subject can supply It need 
only be added (for fear of misunderstanding) that this 
giving of knowledge is not to be confounded with the 
mere imparting of “facts.” It implies in the pupil a 
genuine pursuit of knowledge—an activity, guided by 
the teacher, but motived from within, which represents, 
so far as the necessarily artificial conditions of teaching 
permit, the historic activities of scientific minds work- 
ing at their best. 

Principles and Molives in Teaching.—In selecting 
what is to be taught the teacher must take account not 
only of the intrinsic worth of the knowledge, but also 
of the varying powers and interests of immature minds 
at different ages. Among the motives which have 
promptei men to make those persistent attempts to 
understand Nature which we call science, three have 
always been especially conspicuous. First, and in a 
sense foremost, is delight in the intrinsic beauty and 
charm of natural phenomena—delight in the forms 
and ways of plants and animals, in the splendour of 
the heavens, in the surprising behaviour and transforma- 
tions of matter under cer:ain assignable conditions. To 
use a familiar phrase, the foundation of science is the 
love of Nature. Next, we-may distinguish the motive- 
that springs from the perception that man can exploit 
the forces of Nature for his own purposes only if he 
is prepared to take the trouble to understand them— 
that man must become the interpreter of Nature if 
Nature is to become the handmaid of man. This is 
the motive that has created the vast fabric of “applied 
science.” Lastly, there is the craving for theoretical 
completeness znd unity—the motive that prompts men 
on one hand to seek ‘‘fundamental principles” in 
Nature, and on the other to organise their ideas about 
the different aspects or departments of Nature into 
closely knitted logical systems. These three—which 
may be called the * wonder motive” (in the absence 
of a better term), the "utility motive,” and the 
“systematising motive’’—are not, of course, to be 
thought of as working in isolation. In differing de- 
grees all are, no doubt, present in all scientific activity. 
Nevertheless, they are evidently distinct sources of such 
activity, the relative predominance of which at different 
stages in the history of a science, and in minds of 
differing cast, may vary to a very great extent. 

Our question resolves itself, therefore, into the fol- 
lowing : Can we count upon the presence and activity 
of these motives in the minds of boys and girls, and 
is there any normal order of predominance among 
them? To the first part of the question, thus ex- 
pressed, we can give a confident reply. There are few 
children, if anv, who do not feel the charm of naturat 
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phenomena and cannot be led by it to pursue inquiries 
which, however rudimentary they may be, are yet in 
the direct line of the development of science. The 
‘utility motive,” represented by the desire to find cait 
“how it works” or ‘‘how it is made,” is notoriously 
conspicuous. The systematising motive, while appar- 
ently much more variabie in strength, cannot be said 
to be inoperative in any normal child. -With regard to 
the second and more important part of the question, 
it may be said (subject to the reservation mentioned 
above) that, although young minds feel the pressure of 
all the motives, yet each of the three enjoys its special 
period of empire. Children before an age which is 
not far above or below eleven years seem to respond 
niost surely and actively to the direct appeal of striking 
and beautiful phenomena. From eleven or twelve to 
(say) fifteen or sixteen the “utility motive” assumes 
the mastery, and may, at least in boys, reach the force 
and volume of a passion.” With the full advent of 
adolescence the ‘‘systematising motive’ has for the 
first time its opportunity of predominance, but there 
seem to be many minds in which its full power is 
never developed. 

Practical Conclusions.—The practical bearing of 
these observations is clear. It is important, in the 
first place, that the teacher should not fail to give due 
scope to the "wonder motive.” A _ science lesson 
should not degenerate into a display of fireworks or 
into sentimental vapourings about the “marvels of 
Nature,” but it is easy to fall into the opposite error. 
Science teachers have by no means’ always , avoided 
it. It must be remembered that teaching which is 
not founded upon the pupil’s direct interest in natural 
phenomena for their own sake cannot stimulate genuine 
scientific activity, and that no “scientific training”’ can 
be effective which kills instead of fostering the root 
from which all scientific activity has grown. In addi- 
tion to this general consideration, applicable to all 
ages of the pupil, we draw the particular conclusion 
that the first stage in science teaching should be a 
stage of ‘‘ Nature-study,’’ of which the distinctive aim 
should be, not to establish the logical foundations of 
any science, but to awaken the pupil’s interest in the 
more attractive and obvious happenings in garden and 
wood, in pond and field, in sea and sky, and to begin 
the work of disciplining this interest into scientific 
inquiry. 

Next, it is suggested that to fail to make full use of 
the "utility motive” is to allow one of the richest 
sources of intellectual activity to run to waste. Many 
teachers of science are discovering that for pupils be- 
tween the ages of twelve and sixteen (or later) the most 
effective method of instruction takes the form of an 
analysis directed to the discovery of the principles in- 
volved in the typical triumphs of applied science. In 
this method Archimedes’ principle is regarded, not as 
a ‘property of fluids,” nor as means of determining 
specific gravities, but as the principle that explains the 
flotation of ships; the study of the processes by which 
metals are won from their ores displaces chemical in- 
quiries of academic interest; to study electricity is to 
analyse the working of the electric bell, the dynamo, 
the installation for wireless telegraphy. In other 
words, such topics as these, instead of being regarded 
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as ‘‘applications"’ of scientific principles, to be taught 
if time and the demands of a public examination allow, 
are treated as the foci of interest from the study of 
which the pupil’s knowledge of the scientific principles 
is to emerge. | 

Lastly, we must recognise that the * systematising 
motive” is one that has long been worked in our 
schools beyond its natural strength. Not infrequent: 
teachers of some experience express the doubt whehe 
boys and girls are capable of studying science betoz 
the age of fifteen or sixteen. Still more often univer 
sity professors of science express the wish that thei 
students might come to them with minds unpervertes 
by the teaching of the schools. Whatever truth these 
pessimistic suggestions contain is probably accounted 
for by the failure of teachers to mould their instrucion 
in conformity with the natural development of chi! 
dren’s minds. The young man (or woman) who 
teaches science in schools from the point of view ol 
the university often achieves with the best intentions 
a disastrous amount of harm. The mischief will no 
be prevented until it is universally recognised that the 
logical theory of a science should be not the terminu: 
a quo of instruction, but the terminus ad quem. 


EXPERIMENTAL AND DESCRIPTIVE TEACHING. 


Unique Value of Laboratory Work.—The primar 
value of laboratory work in schools is -that it bring: 
the pupil into direct contact with reality through h! 
own senses and his own manipulation. In this we 
only can he learn to see things in their right propor- 
tions, to distinguish the essentials of an experimer: 
from the non-essentials, and obtain a firm grasp of 4 
scientific subject. Reading about an experiment, o: 
even seeing an experiment performed, cannot give tha: 
security of knowledge which practical contact afforcs. 

Experience shows that when scientific knowledge he: 
been secured by practical work it becomes part of the 
permanent mental equipment of the pupil. The labor- 
tory is, further, the one place where the pupil leam: 
to acquire first-hand evidence, and to distinguish bt- 
tween that and information obtained verbally or b 
reading; for this reason also it alone fulfils an essen- 
tial function in an educational course. 

It is possible to .use scientific method in the study 
of history, languages, and other literary subjects, but 
applied in this way the method can never be accepte- 
as providing the same means of training as laborator; 
experiment. 

Distinction between Manual Training ani Exper 
ment.—Although the principle of "learning by doing” 
is followed also in courses of manual instruction if 
which each. pupil is impressed with the necessity ©! 
relying upon himself, of arranging and carrying 0Y 
his work in an orderly manner, and of interpreting 
instructions accurately, and though other advantages 
may be justly claimed for such work, yet there is 
always a decided difference between the best scheme 
of workshop exercises and the experimental work of a 
rightly arranged experimental course. In the labors- 
tory the development of dexterity and skill is only 3 
secondary consideration, and the attention is fastened 
on the answer given by Nature to the question pu: 
to it: on the method to be adopted for eliciting the 
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inswer, on its significance when obtained, and on the 
iegree of accuracy with which it can be credited. 
Preliminary Work to Systematic Instruction in 
science.—It is because of the demand thus made on 
he reasoning powers that in 1910 a Joint Committee 
f the Mathematical Association and the Association 
yf Public-School Science Masters expressed the decided 
pinion that systematic work in science should not be 
aken at too early a stage; laying down that "it is 
indesirable that either formal physics or chemistry be 
aught in preparatory schools, and that ‘* questions 
should not be set in formal physics or chemistry at the 
trance or entrance scholarship examinations to the 
sublic schools.” The same committee, however, re- 
ommended that instruction which could be taken at 
in early stage in elementary practical measurements 
of length, area, volume, mass, and density should be 
riven by the mathematical staff and not by the science 
taff. Such work can be done in an ordinary class- 
‘com with the simplest apparatus, and is thus more 
asily co-ordinated with the mathematical lessons than 
vhen carried on in a room specially devoted to it. The 
‘ourse of measurements, including the use of simple 
alances, need very seldom exceed twenty hours of 
iractical work; and there can be no doubt that it is 
f the highest value in giving actuality to the mathe- 
natical teaching. Unfortunately, mathematical 
eachers have often been found to have little sympathy 
vith these practical methods of illustration. 
Introductory work in science, whether in preparatory 
-hools or in the lower forms of*State-aided secondary 
chools, should consist of such elementary practical 
neasurements as are referred to above, and of a course 
ntended to interest pupils in natural knowledge and 
0 encourage observations of animal and plant life, 
arth and sky, and of everyday phenomena manifestea 
n them. Such observations provide material for cul- 
ivating the art of expression, and with suitable read. 
ng or descriptive lessons will create and foster atten- 
ion to many aspects of Nature. 
Laboratory Methods and Scope.—In laboratory 
ourses two methods of instruction may be distin- 
‘uished—the subject-method and the problem-method— 
ne or both of which may be followed, or, more often, 
ı combination of the two. The subject-method may 
described as a system of impressing fundamental 
roperties and principles upon the minds of pupils by 
neans of a graduated course of experimental exercises. 
(he pupils usually work independently or in pairs, but 
n some schools the same exercises are performed by 
ı whole class simultaneously as a form of drill, in 
‘hich case they tend to become of the type of cookery- 
ook recipes rather than that of scientific experiment. 
The problem-method aims at suggesting a motive 
ind purpose for every experiment, and thus of creating 
he spirit of experimental scientific inquiry. It consists 
n facing a problem, and by means of experiment. en- 
leavouring to solve it and related questions which arise 
luring the work. The intention is not, as is some- 
imes supposed, to make pupils discover for themselves 
aws and principles previously unknown to them, 
hough to some extent this can be done, but rather to 
rovide a continuous thread of reasoning for the prac- 


tical work and a definite purpose for whatever is under- 
taken. It is obvious that this method demands much 
more intensive work on the part of the teacher than 


| is required when a prescribed course of exercises is 


followed; and on this account varying opinions are held 
as to its practicability and value. What is wanted for 
the teacher is a laboratory which he has freedom to 
use exactly when and for whom the teaching requires 


-it, and independently of syllabuses prescribed by ex- 


ternal authorities, whether the subject-method with a 
definite laboratory course is being followed, or the 
ancillary method in which the experiment to be under- 
taken by any pupil may arise from his own demand, or 
be assigned to him to clear up some observed mis- 
apprehension, or as a challenge to test his knowledge 
of what he has been taught and his resourcefulness, 
or simply to give the final security of personal practical 


experience, as already mentioncd. 
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The field which can be surveyed practically in any 
school course of laboratory work which forms part of 
a general education is necessarily limited in scope even 
when the subject-method is followed, and is more so 
when the object of the work is to encourage the natural 
spirit of inquiry, and thus to create a perception of 
the means by which new scientific knowledge is gained. 
Increased attention to laboratory exercises has, indeed, 
in recent years often been associated with a very 
restricted acquaintance with the world of science. The 
tendency has been to make all the teaching a matter 
of measurement, to the neglect of the human aspects of 
the pursuit of natural knowledge. The teaching is, 
in fact, inclined to be narrow and special rather than 
broad and catholic. Experimental work should bring 
appreciation of the precision and methods of scientific 
inquiry, but, in addition to this instruction, an attempt 
should be made to cultivate interest in achievements of 
research outside the school walls. 

While, therefore, prime importance must be attached 
to adequate provision for laboratory work undertaken 
with the view of imparting a knowledge of experi- 
mental methods of inquiry, it is essential that there 
should also be instruction in the broad principles and 
results of scientific work which cannot be brought 
within the limits of a laboratory course. Every pupil 
should not only receive training in observational and 
experimental work, but should also be given a view of 
natural knowledge as a whole. The object should be 
to evoke interest rAthe: than to impart facts or data 
of science prescribed by an examination syllabus, or 
even to systematise thzir rediscovery. There should be 
no specialisation before the stage of matriculation has 
been reached, and whatever instruction is given should 
be from the point of view of general education. 

Human Aspects of Science.—Assuming that labora- 
tory work is commenced at a suitable stage, the ques- 
tion arises as to the best means of presenting the broad 
view of scientific facts and principles desirable in a 
modern liberal education. It should not be possible for 
any pupil to complete a course at any secondary school 
without a knowledge not only of experimental methods, 
but also of the meaning of common natural pheno- 
mena. Much of this knowledge can be given, and is 
being given to an increasing extent, in connection with 
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the teaching of geography; but in any case descriptive 
lessons are required in which the aim should be tp 
impart broad ideas, and promote interest in Nature, 
rather than to train in practical methods applied to a 
limited field. 

It is desirable also, by means of general lectures, 
discussions, or reading, to introduce into the teaching 
some account of the main achievements of science and 
of the methods by which they have been attained., 
Science must not be considered merely as a burden of 
material fact and precise principle which needs a special 
type of mind to bear it. There should be more of the 
spirit, and less of the valley of dry bones, if science is 
to be of living interest, either during school life or 
afterwards. Everyone should he given the opportunity 
of knowing something of the lives and work of such 
men as Galileo and Newton, Faraday and Kelvin, 
Pasteur and Lister, Darwin and Mendel, and many 
other pioneers of science. One way of doing this is 
by lessons on the history of science, biographies of 
discoverers, with studies of their successes and failures, 
and outlines of the main road along which natural 
knowledge has advanced. It would be far better, from 
the point of view of general education, to introduce 
courses of this kind, intended to direct attention and 
stimulate interest in scientific greatness and its relation 
to modern life, than to limit the teaching to dehuman- 
ised material of physics and chemistry, which leaves 
but little impression upon the minds of boys if 
seen only “in disconnection, dull and spiritless.” 

Under existing conditions, which are largely con- 
trolled by prescribed syllabuses and external examina- 
tions, there is little opportunity for teachers to direct 
attention to the useful applications of science on one 
hand, or on the other to awaken interest in the solution 
of the mysteries which surround us, though this could 
be done incidentally in connection with lectures or prac- 
tical work if the present pressure were removed. 

History and biography enable a comprehensive view 
of science to be constructed which cannot be obtained 
by laboratory work. They supply a solvent of that 
artificial barrier between literary studies and science 
which a school time-table usually sets up. In the 
study of hydrostatics, heat, current electricity, optics, 
and inorganic chemistry, the attention which has been 
given to laboratory work has succeeded in developing 
the powers of doing and describing. ‘The weak points 
have been insufficient attention to dhe broader aspects 
and to scientific discovery and invention as human 
achievements, and failure to connect school work with 
the big applications of science by which mankind is 
benefiting. The study of optics is seldom pursued to a 
useful point, and in the teaching of mechanics there 
are more failures than in other science subjects. ‘The 
time-table is particularly overcrowded during the last 
two vears in the State-aided secondary schools, the 
work is over-compressed, and the philosophical aspects 
cannot, therefore, be presented effectively. The exten- 
sion of the normal leaving age to seventeen vears 
would have a valuable effect in raising the potential 
standard of scientific knowledge, and in spreading in- 
telligent appreciation of science throughout the country. 
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At present, as instruction in science proceeds in the 
school, there is a tendency for it to become detachec 
from the facts and affairs of life, by which alor- 
stimulus and interest can be secured. It is importar 
that every opportunity should be taken to counteract 
this tendency by descriptive lessons in which everyday 
phenomena are explained and the utility of discovers 
and invention is illustrated. 

Domestic science and hygiene are frequently intro- 
duced into girls’ schools with the object of effecting 
a link between science and the experience of everyday 
life. It must be pointed out, however, that such 
courses are incoherent and of little value unless science 
or domesticity is the definite objective. If the scientifc 
aim predominates, the course can be made to give 3 
good training in elementary experimental science ard 
should afford a useful background to the later practica! 
study of domestic arts. If domesticity is dominant, the 
work cannot be accepted as an effective substitute for 
a proper science course. 

Summary.—The observational work by which the 
study of science should begin opens the eyes of the 
pupils and may be used to train them in the correct 
expression of thought and of accurate description. The 
practical measurements in the classroom have for thet: 
object the fixing of ideas met with in the mathematica! 
teaching. Every pupil should undergo a course of 
training in experimental scientific inquiry as a part of 
his general education up to a certain stage, after which 
the laboratory work may become specialised and t 
used to supply facts"which may be a basis for more 
advanced work or to prepare pupils for scientific or 
industrial careers. 

At suitable stages, when pupils are capable of taking 
intelligent interest in the knowledge presented, there 
should be courses of descriptive lessons and readinz 
broad enough to appeal to all minds and to give 4 
general view pf natural facts and principles not jimitex 
to the range ot any laboratory course or detailed lecture 
instruction, and differing from them by being estensive 
instead of intensive. 

Finally, the aims of the teaching of science may 5 
stated to be:—(1) To train the powers of accurate 
observation of natural facts and phenomena and of 
clear description of what is observed; (2) to impart ¢ 
knowledge of the method of experimental inquiry whi 
distinguishes modern science from the philosophy af 
earlier times, and by which advance is secured; (3) © 
provide a broad basis of fact as to man’s environme!! 
and his relation to it; (4) to give an acquaintance wth 
scientific words and ideas now common in progres“? 
life and thought. 


The Poctry Review. February, 1918. OX pp. 1 
Macdonald.) rs.—The Review continues its good wor 
in promoting the speaking of verse. It seems to hat 
extended its area, and some of the schools are be. 
drawn in. So long as a high standard and one suí- 
ciently removed from the stage is maintained, nothin 
but good can come of the effort. There are in this 
issue a few short critical articles and one rea! 
notable poem, by Norah Richardson, called “Rond > 
Tyburn, 1750.” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


GENERAL. 

Mr. FisHer’s Education Bill (No. 2) was read a 
-cond time in the House of Commons on March 18th. 
Ir. Peto’s motion for the rejection of the Bill, on the 
round that the present Parliament had no mandate to 
cal with the question, and that the Bill would abolish 
arental authority over children up to the age of 
ichteen, was negatived without a division. The 
~ond-reading debate indicated several directions in 
‘hich there is likely to be much discussion in Com- 
ittee, but on the whole the outlook is hapeful so far 
s the passage into law of the chief provisions of the 
iil is concerned. As Mr. Fisher said ig his speech 
uring the-debate, if the Bill passes into law, the whole 
pirit and outlook of our elementary schools will be 
hanged for the better. The Bill asserts the principle 
f the rights of youth. Its object is to provide the 
reatest possible number of outlets for talents of all 
escriptions, and education authorities will be compelled 
provide secondary education for all children who are 
t to receive it. The essential proposals of the Bill 
wolve an eventual expenditure from rates and taxes 
f about £9,000,000; and if nursery schools are estab- 
shed, another £900,000 will be required. 

THE Board of Education’s Circular 1,032, dated 
ebruary 28th, 1918, announces a further * combing 
ut” of teachers, educational officials, and college 
udents. Under Circular 983, which is now super- 
‘ded, such persons might, within certain age limits, 
aim protection from the Board of Education, pro- 
ded they were placed in a medical category below 
1. The new order provides that those teachers in 
ublic educational institutions and those educational 
ficials who had not attained the age of twenty-five 
n February 25th, 1917, and all full-time students, 
lll, if on their last medical examination they were 
assified in categories Br or Cı (or in Grade II.), be 
ied to the colours, or, if classified in lower categories, 
ill be called upon to present themselves for medical 
examination, and, if thev are then classified in 
rade II., will be called to the colours. The usual 
ght of appeal to a local tribunal will be allowed. The 
"ect of the changes is that the only persons who can 
\ future receive protection are: (1) full-time students 
iassified in Grade III., and (2) teachers and educa- 
onal officials who are classified in categories Ba, 
33, C2. or C3 (or Grade III.), or, if classified in cate- 


oies Br or C1 (or Grade IT.), had attained the age. 


f twenty-five on February 25th, 1917. 

THE Board of Education announces that the following 
“iminations have been recognised for the calendar 
tars 1918 and 1919 as approved examinations, under 
wir scheme for the better organisation of examina- 
Ons in secondary schools :— 

As First Examinations :—({1) The School Certificate 
‘amination of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
-amination Board; (2) the Senior Local Examination 
t the Oxford Delegacy for Local Examinations; (3) 
he Senior Local Examination of the Cambridge Local 
“xaminations and Lectures Syndicate; (4) the School 
ettificate Examination of the University of Bristol; 
5) the First School Certificate Examination of the 
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University of Durham; (6) the General School Exam- 
ination of the University of London; (7) the School 


' Certificate Examination of the Northern Universities 
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Joint Matriculation Board. 

As Second Examinations :—{8) The Iligher Certifi- 
cate Examination of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board; (9) The Higher School 
Certificate Examination of the Oxford Delegacy for 
Local Examinations; (10) the Higher School Certificate 
Examination of the Cambridge Local Examinations and 
Lectures Syndicate; (11) the Higher School Certificate 
Examination of the University of Bristol (a); (12) the 
Higher Certificate Examination of the University of 
Durham; (13) the Higher School Certificate Examina- 
tion of the Universitv of London (a); (14) the Higher 
Certificate Examination of the Northern Universities 
Joint Matriculation Board. The examinations 
marked (a) will be held for the first time in Igtg. 

The Board will accordingly pay to each school on 
the grant list an additional grant not exceeding £2 on 
each pupil entered for any of. the above-named exam- 
inations held during the vears 1918 and 1919. 


For the past five years Cambridge has beep con- 
sidering the alteration of the entrance examination to 
the University, and all secondary-school masters will 
read with. interest the report just published by the 
Syndicate, which has been inquiring into the matter, 
for it is a question of vital concern to them. On the 
whole, they ought to be well pleased with the pro- 
posed changes; the examination is to be brought into 
line with the newly constituted school certificate exam- 
inations, and exemption from it is to be granted on 
the basis of such certificates. Greek is no longer to be a 
compulsory subject, and thus that nightmare of science 
boys is at last to be done away with. Such a reform 
has been long overdue. For ourselves we never could 
understand the attitude of those classicists who opposed 
the * abolition of compulsory Greek’’ on the ground 
that it would mean the decline of Greek studies at the 
universities. Both the members of the present Syndi- 
cate and those responsible for a previous report last 
vear have been more enlightened ; the latest report quotes 
with approval from the earlier one: ‘ The Syndicate 
attach a high value to the study of Greek in the general 
svstem of secondary education, and earnestly desire that 
it shall continue as a medium of intellectual develop- 
ment, but they cannot recommend that Greek should 
continue to be a compulsory subject in the Previous 
Examination.” The reconstituted examination is to 
have three parts (which may be taken separately) :— 
(1) Languages—z.e. Latin+another; (2) mathematics 
(two papers) and natural science (four papers), of which 
a candidate must take one of the mathematical papers 
and two of the others; (3) English subjects. It will be 
noted as a sign of the times that science bulks largely, 
a result, as the report savs, of “views now generally 
held on the importance of natural science as a part of 
a liberal education.” The conditions for exemptions 
(by school certificates) seem eminently fair and have 
been carefully drawn up. 


A VERY important report was published in the Cam- 
bridge University Reporter. for March sth from the 
Special Board for Classics which has been considering 


the reorganisation of both parts of the Classical Tripos. 
This 1s not a subject which immediately concerns 
secondary-school masters in the routine of their daily 
work; but it is of paramount importance to all such 
who can look beyond the classroom, and have a care 
for the advanced education for which it is their busi- 
ness to prepare their pupils. Details will not concern 
them, but the spirit of the proposed changes does; 
and we are glad to be able to say that is wide 
and humane. The reformers ‘‘ desire to encourage 
the wide and accurate reading of classical literature, 
and at the same time to ensure, so far as possible, that 
the authors shall be read with literary appreciation, 
with knowledge of their subject-matter, and with some 
reference to the bearing of their contents on modern 
thought.” Hence an added importance is given to 
“comment ’’ or ‘translation with comment’’ in the 
papers in part i. (which is no longer to qualify for a 
degree, and is to be taken not later than the end of 
the second vear of residence, and not earlier than the 
end of the first year). Alternative papers may be taken 
in licu of verse composition, though a lower maximum 
of marks is allotted to them, and this is perhaps as it 
should be—we cannot all be poets, but we recognise 
the giftas Gewy re ! Part ii. (the degree examination) 
is to be the real classical examination—-like Greats at 
Oxford—and is to include, as it should, a viva voce 
examination. 


Tne Board of Education has made preliminary ar- 
rangements for short courses for teachers in secondary 
schools to be held next August as follows :—English, 
at Cambridge (Women’s Training College) and Ox- 
ford (St. Hugh's); History, at Eton College and a 
centre in the North of England; Geography, at Abervyst- 
wyth (University College of Wales); French, at London 
(Bedford College) and Durham; Latin, at a centre to 
be determined later; Mathematics, at London and a 
centre in the North; Botany, at Leeds; Voice Training, 
at Bristol. Details of the various courses will be circu- 
lated to all secondary schools recognised by the Board, 
probably before the end of April, and directions as to 
the manner of application for admission will be given. 
It is possible that one or two additional courses may 
be arranged. 


Tue Salaries Report of the London Education Com- 
mittee, to which we referred in our last issue, has been 
subjected to very severe criticism during the interven- 
ing weeks, and has in consequence been sent back to 
the committee by the Council. The scale proposed, 
regarded simply as a scale, is not seriously objected 


to, except in so far as it accentuates, at a time when 


women are doing signal service for education, the ex- 
isting differences between the pay of men and of women. 
The fact of such differences is, of course, a verv large 
question, fraught with social issues that go far beyond 
the controversies of the moment. But what all 
teachers alike complain of is that they are offered a 
future benefit to meet a present need. What is the 
use, they ask, of telling a man, whose salary has only 
three-fifths of the purchasing power that it had before 
the war, that he shall get a larger salary ten or fifteen 
years hence than he expected to get? The commuta- 
/ 
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| tion of a war bonus for a future increment does not 
| help him. Then take the case of a woman assistant. 
The substitution of a £7 for a 44 increment looks 
excellent, especially when one is told that three incre- 
ments, amounting to £21, are to be added on April 
ist. The other side of the story is that she gives up 
a war bonus of £20 16s., fixed by an impartial arbi- 
trator, after careful consideration of existing condi- 
tions: so that on the whole she stands to gain the 
princely sum of 4s. per annum by the committee's 
scheme. No wonder she rebels, and no wonder 
| teachers are asking what was the real object of the 
“Fisher grant.” 


PAMPHLET „literature connected with the Education 
Bill is naturally rather abundant just now, We are 
glad to see that the Oxford Press has issued a shilling 
reprint of several of Mr. Fisher’s speeches, beginning 
with his memorable utterances in Parliament in Ap”! 
and August last, and ending with his recent address 
to the Training College Association. Mr. Fisher con- 
tributes a preface in which his proposals are eloquent 
defended. The Workers’ Educational Association's 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Choice Before the Nation ” is 
a timely text-book for those who, whether in or out cf 
Parliament, wish to see the Bill strengthened in ‘1: 
passage through the anticipated Committee stage. Th: 
association’s views regarding the age of exemption, th 
employment of children, secondary-school fees, :*t 
hours of continued education, the size of classes, com- 
pulsory medical treatment, the distribution of cost t- 
tween the central and the local authorities, and th: 
representation of teachers and workers on education 
committees, are well known by this time, and are cor- 
cisely set forth in the pamphlet. A “ Memorandum cf 
the Results of an Irquiry made by Inspectors of i 
Board of Education in an Urban District,” issued 5 
H.M. Stationery Office at a penny, throws a lurid inc- 
dental light on the necessity for the employment clauss 
of the Bill. The extent to which children are empio! 
at unseasonable hours in undesirable occupations t- 
shockingly exemplified in this pamphlet. It is not‘ 
manufacturing industries only which, in the expressive 
language of the W.E.A., have ‘ta vested interest ' 
ignorance.” 


THE annual general meeting of the Association a 
Technical Institutions was held on February 22nd ar- 
23rd at the Drapers?’ Hall, London. Among the res~ 
lutions passed .by the association those dealing Ww 
pensions and with salaries may be mentioned. In tat 
case of pensions it was resolved: (a) That this ass- 
tion welcomes the announcement that the Governm=::: 
intends shortly to introduce legislation providing for © 
National Pension Scheme for Teachers in Second: 
Schools and other institutions connected with hig 
education, to be based upon the recommendations ©: 
the Departmental Committee on the Superannusiio 
of Teachers, issued in 1914. (b) That this associstic® 
` would like to se2 modifications in the scheme propos 
in the following directions :—(i) A more adequs+ 
breakdown allowance, especially where a breakcown 
occurs in an early stage of the teacher's career; I 
optional retirement, with a due proportion of the: 
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jovernment pensien payable at sixty-five: for men at 
xtv or after; and for women at fifty-five or after; 
re insurance benefits contemplated in the report of the 
epartmental Committee to mature in the case of 
‘omen at fifty-five, and in the case of men at sixty; 
ii) the superannuation for teachers for vears of ser- | 
ice prior to the passing of the proposed Act to be | 
ugmented from a fund created by the State setting | 
side an amount equivalent to what the State would 
ave contributed, with interest, if the proposed scheme 
ad been. in existence for the period of the teacher’s 
corded service; (iv) the extension of the scheme to , 
art-time teachers whose services are retained by pav- | 
ent of a definite annual salary for a portion of their 
me. The scheme to apply only to the proportion of 
e salary which is paid by the education authority. 


THE resolutions dealing with salaries were as fol- 

ws:—That this association urges in the interest of 

chnical edfcation (a) that scales of salary providing | 
r adequate increases and reasonable prospects should 
> adopted for all fully qualified full-time teachers; 
') that the system shall be national, and that experi- 
xe and length of service of a teacher under any one 
athority shall count equally if a teacher is transferred 
y another authority; (c) that the scales of salary for 
ds of departments should be such that a man of 
jility may feel that his future position, if he becomes 
teacher in a technical institution, willi compare favour- 
iy with what he might reasonably have expected to 
xain in an industrial career; (d) that the Govern- 
ient be requested to make a grant to technical-school 
rachers as it has done in the case of primary and 
condary-school teachers; (e) that in the interest of 
ficiency, education authorities should be able to vary 
scales of salary to heads of departments in such 
wav that those departments or institutions which are 
ying the most important work and have the largest 
amber of students may be able to command the ser- 
ces of the most able and distinguished men. 


Ix view of the many complaints made in the police 
urts and elsewhere regarding the prevailing lack of 
scipline among the vounger classes of the community, 
Duty and Discipline Movement, of 117 Victoria 
treet, Westminster, S.W.1, has started a Parents’ 
ranch and a Children’s Branch. Parents and chil- 
en joining these new branches are not required to 
‘come full members of the Duty and Discipline Move- 
ent, but the parents will have to sign a card under- 
king to carry out the principles of duty and discipline 
s regards their children, and children will sign a 
milar card promising to do their best to be dutiful 
\d obedient and to do nothing that may do harm to 
tir country. ‘There is to be no subscription payable 
‘parents or children joining the new branches, bevond 
le initial charge of one penny for the card. It is 
ped by the movement that schoolmasters and school- 
stresses throughout the country will take up this new 
‘tivity and act as local honorary secretaries. 


ENGLISH teachers who wish to find French corre- | 
ondents for themselves or their pupils may do so by | 


plying to Miss Williams, the International Guild, | 
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6 rue de la Sorbonne, Paris (Ve), who will take the 
necessary steps for putting them in connection with 
French schools. To save correspondence, teachers 
should state the grade of their school and the age and 
sex of their pupils. 


THE annual report of University College, London, 
shows that in normal times the total number of 
students, day and evening, amounts to about 2,200, 
while the number last session was 1,240. This num- 


ber included 121 members of H.M. Naval and Military 
. Forces, for whom special courses were provided, and 


159 who attended special vacation courses, so that the 
actual number of ordinary students was 960, of whom 
547 were women. The normal fee revenue amounts 
to between £29,000 and £30,000 a year, but the fee 
revenue last year was only £14,000. Economies of 
every kind have been introduced, and all-expenditure 
possible has been deferred. - It is anticipated that, 
unless further help from the Treasury is forthcoming, 
there will be a deficit at the end of the current session 
of nearly £9,000 on the college establishment account. 
While the ordinary activities of the college have been 
maintained to meet the needs of the students actually 
in attendance, all available energies have been directed 
towards war purposes, of which the report gives a short 
account, but obviously details must be held over until 
the end of the war. Among the developments of the 
year may be noted the admission of women to the 
faculty of medical sciences, the reorganisation of the 
department of Italian, the institution of a department 
of Scandinavian studies, and a movement for the insti- 
tution of a department of Dutch studies. The pro 
patria list includes about 2,500 names of past and pre- 
sent members of the college who are taking an active 
part in one or other of the Services connected with the 
war. Of these no fewer than 195 have already fallen. 


Tuer Manchester School of Technology has recog- 
nised that many of its undergraduates, after completing 
their course of training by adding practical works 
experience to academic studies, will, before long, 
occupy positions as managers. However versed a man 
may be in technical knowledge, and whatever 
acumen for research he mav possess, he is not neces- 
sarilv qualified for a managerial position. Short courses 
of lectures on management, on costing, and on 
economics have therefore formed part of the university 
courses taken by candidates for the degree of B.Sc.Tech., 
whether in enginecring, applied chemistry, or 
textile technology. The science and practice of works 
management ought to be studied by the works manager 
of the future as an essential element of his university 
training; and he should be given the amplest oppor- 
tunities of acquainting himself with this new science 
as it continues to develop and to be practised in the 


‘industries of this country. With this end in view a 
_ group of large firms engaged in the principal industries 
' of the Manchester district have offered to the governing 


body of the School of Technology the sum of £3,000, 
spread over a period of five years, towards the cost of 
establishing a new department of industrial manage- 
ment. It is proposed that a lecturer shall be appointed 
for this period at a salary of £600 per annum to 
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conduct research in the subject of industrial manage- 
ment, to organise a new department, to lecture to mem- 
bers of the University and to the public, and to assist 


industrial concerns in the solution of management 
problems. A number of managers, directors, scientific 


experts, and others who have had special experience 
or are responsible for important innovations will be 
invited to deliver public lectures to encourage enter- 
prise and experiment in matters connected with 
management. ‘The suggestion marks a breach with 
the past secretive tendency of private business—con- 
cealing all discoveries—and adopts instead the practice 
of the man of science of making known. 
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THe Simplified Spelling Society directs our attention | 


to the fact that more than 54 per cent. of the 826 uni- 
versities, colleges, and normal schools enumerated in 
the “ Educational Directory,” issued by the U.S. Bureau 
of Education, and seven institutions not named permit 
students to use simplified spellings. The number of 
institutions using simplified spellings in official publica- 
tions and correspondence has increased from 146 to 172 
in the last twelve months. Only twenty-two were 
recorded three vears ago. Marked progress has been 
made by newspapers and periodicals using at- least 
twelve simpler spellings or the simpler alternative dic- 
tionary spellings. 


Mr. Rovert Peacock, Chief Constable of Manches- 
ter, in an article on “Juvenile Delinquency ” in the 
Child for March, reports an increase in the number 
of juvenile offenders since the outbreak of war. He 
distinguishes between two kinds of offenders, those who 
are merely mischievous and high-spirited and get into 
trouble owing to the lack of parental supervision and 


those who commit serious offences. Among the latter | 


the boys work in organised bands and consider it an 
honour to have been before “the beak.” 


Mr. Peacock | 


urges that the kinema has come to stay, and that, there- i 


fore, educational and other authorities should arrange 


to give suitable exhibitions and thereby supplant the | 
He sug- - 


usual “pictures” frequented by the children. 
gests that the present juvenile courts fail because they 
do not treat children as children, and apply judicial 
procedure and language to immature, non-understanding: 
delinquents; consequently, a specially selected body, 
consisting of clergymen, schoolmasters, local police 
officials, and social workers, should be established to 
try childish offenders. 


An account of life on the Mars, one of the Home 


Office training ships, situated in the Tay, opposite | 


Dundee, 300 vards from the Fife shore, is contained in 
the Child for February. The boys collect about 5 ewt. 
of vegetables and send them to the Grand Fleet in 
crates, which they themselves make. The boys receive 
a gentral training, and special attention is paid to 
manual work, and the author, Captain-Superintendent 
A. L. Scott, suggests that nautical continuation classes 
should be established in all the schools in the 
country in order that every stay-at-home man should 
know as much of sea matters as would enable him 
to appreciate the work of those who hold the 
narrow seas. 


rather than a dismissal. 
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SCOTTISH. 


THE ordinances governing entrance to the Scotts 
universities have been under consideration for severz! 
years past, but it seemed,impossible to arrive at arv 
rommon agreement in regard to them. Last ver 
provisions were submitted, by a majority vote, to tł- 
Privy Council for approval, but so much opposition wes 
raised by teachers and others that the Privy Counc: 
refused to pass them, and remitted them back frz 
further consideration. Representatives of the univer- 
sity courts then met Lord Haldane, chairman of 
the Universities Committee of the Privy Council, an¢ 
after a series of meetings finally arrived at a con- 
cordat which, in the words of Prof. Burnet, "provides 
a charter of liberty both for universities and schools.” 
The essential feature in the new agreement is that the 
universities and the Education Department will accep: 
a pupil’s school leaving certificate, ‘S based on the ob- 
servation of his teachers during a fuM course o 
studies,” as a sufficient guarantee of a liberal edu-s- 
tion and of maturity for transference to a higher 
institution. The new revolution—for it is nothing els 
—-has come almost without observation. At the vet 
time when England is preparing to establish and en- 
dow a system of external examinations for her higher 
schools, Scotland sweeps externalism from her schools. 
and accepts the teachers’ opinion as the determining 
factor in assessing the merits of pupils. Great re- 
sponsibility is thus placed upon Scottish teachers, bu: 
there is no question of their failing to respond to it. 


Tue Scottish School Boards Association, by sevent 
votes to fifty-seven, has decided to oppose the raisin, 
of the school age to fifteen, as proposed in the new 
Education Bill. It is surely a strange irony that the 
very body which might be expected to give wholes- 
hearted. support to such a proposal has been the firs: 
to rush in and condemn it. It is safe to assume that 
the majority of these members will take good care the: 
the education of their own children will extend beyon 
the modest litnits suggested in the Bill. The only other 
voice that has been raised against this clause is that oi 
the farmers. They declare that the raising of the ag 
will spell ruin to farming. But they have said that of 
every proposal for reform from time immemorial. Ther 
have cried “ Wolf!” so often that now no one heres 
them. It is high time farmers were giving up tki 
non possumus attitude. They ought now to understans 
that no industrv would gain more from intelligent. 
well-educated labour than farming, and that no industr 
would gain more from intelligent direction than iar- 
ing. 

An extraordinary situation has arisen. in Ayr, wher 
the local School Board, by six votes to three, has t- 
solved to dismiss Mr. Alex Emslie, the rector of th 

Academy, and to pay his salavy in full until June. in 

order that his dismissal may take place at once. Th 

speeches made in moving and seconding the resolutie? 
resembled the preliminaries to an increase of S47 
Mr. Emslie was a distit- 
. guished scholar, an exceptionally efficient teacher, an- 
an able organiser, but “¢ But’ is as a gaokr Y 
bring forth some monstrous malefactor,’’ the “male- 
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actor’? in this case being apparently Mr. -:Emslie for 
is want of subserviency to the Schoo! Board. Mr. 
wmslie actually thought he knew better how to manage 
is school than the popularly elected members. He was 
verbearing, arrogant, autocratic, and did not “wait 
pon his ‘masters’ with bated breath and whispering 
umbleness.” Therefore he must go. The teachers 
f Scotland have taken up the challenge thus thrown 
own, and are prepared to take the most extreme steps, 
cluding the calling out of all the teachers in Ayr, if 
1e Whole case is not submitted to arbitration. 


THE proposal in the new Education Bill to include 
cluntary schools in the national system proved more 
un anything else the sincerity and courage of its 
uthor, the Secretary for Scotland. , He must haye 
nown that this was a prickly subject that had in the 
ast injured many reputations and brought to naught 
any well-intentioned efforts. But having once satis- 
ed himself that this provision was urgently necessary 
ı the interests of the children in these schools, he has 
av clearly indicated his determination to be satisfied 
ith nothing short of the full reform. At present 
smething like one-seventh of the children of Scotland 
re being educated in voluntary schools under condi- 
ons which, to say the least, do not afford'them their 
rthright of equal opportunity. The new Bill offers 
ur and reasonable terms for putting an end to these 
ditions, while at the same time having due regard 
)the rights of the parents to have a say in the reli- 
lous upbringing of their children. It is to be hoped 
lat no ancient prejudices and old-time battle cries will 
a this occasion be allowed to stand in the way of a 
Jecessful issue. 


A SCHEME of co-operation has just been completed 
tween Edinburgh University and the Heriot-Watt 
ollege. This scheme is full of promise for 
further development of both bodies, and for 
e advancement of technical study in the East 
f Scotland. The college is not to be merged 
1 the University, but joint courses for degrees 
re established, and academic status is given 
) large portions of the college teaching. The Heriot 
Tust is to contribute £5,000 per annum towards the 
aintenance of the college, and £800 for bursaries, 
hile the University will contribute towards capital and 
rent expenditure. A new governing body is to be 
stituted representative of the University, the Heriot 
rust, the School Board, employers, and workmen. 

Tne sixteenth annual report of the Carnegie Trust 
x the Universities has just been issued. The war has 
reatly affected its operations, as all the building 
‘hemes have had to be suspended. The research work, 
owever, has been prosecuted vigorously, though 
lostly directed to problems arising from the war. 
uring the year £5,500 has been expended on this 
partment, and the trustees are satisfied that much 
ational work of the highest value has been accom- 
lished. The trustees fully recognise the financial 
Sses suffered by the universities through the reduc- 
on of fees, and indicate that they will be prepared 
‘hen their full extent is finally known to make mate- 
al contributions to their liquidation. Repayment of 
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fees by former beneficiaries of the trust has been made 
to the amount of £1,300 this vear, a sum more than 
double that of any previous year except 1914-15. 


IRISH. ; 

Two events of the first importance for secondary 
education in Ireland have occurred during the past 
month. Both took place in the first week. The Lord 
Lieutenant expressed his approval of the rules framed 
by the Registration Council for a Register of Inter- 
mediate Teachers in Ireland, and the House of Com- 
mons, after an interesting debate, passed the new vote 
of £50,000 for intermediate education. These two 
steps, marking a distinct step forward in intermediate 
education, are closely connected. The new grant of 
£50,000 is to be distributed according to prescribed 
rules, one of which deals with the qualifications of the 
teachers employed in schools, and states that thev must 
be recognised by the Intermediate Board. This may 
certainly be taken to mean that the teachers recognised 
will have to comply with the rules of the register. 
The register itself will now come into operation almost 
immediately, and before the summer is over no doubt 
most of the teachers in Irish intermediate schools who. 
desire to do so will become registered. Registration — 
is made fairly easy for existing teachers, the rules 
becoming more stringent and fixing a high professional | 
standard when the probationary period has elapsed. 


In the debate on the £50,000 grant, the case of the 
lay teacher was fully represented, and the Government 
expressed the hope that he would be greatly benefited 
by it. The lay teacher, disappointed in many instances 
by what he has received from the Birrell grant, is 
not at all satisfied that the rules for the new grant 
will secure him his due share in it, and it is by no. 
means agreed in what way the new rules will really 
work out. The Government, however, states that they 
are only provisional, and may be amended from time 
to time. Two points of importance—theyv may almost 
be called concessions—emerged during the debate. In 
the first place, although everyone deprecated measuring 
grants for Irish education by equivalent grants 
based upon the proportion of g to 80 of moneys 
granted by the Treasury to English education, and it 
was generally admitted that Irish education should 
receive what was due to it by its own requirements 
and not according to the requirements of England and 
Wales, vet it was agreed that, so long as the present 
arrangement holds, if the Treasury grants to English 
secondary education should increase (as doubtless they 
will), then the Irish equivalent grant should not re- 
main fixed at £,50,000, but should increase proportion- 
ately. This is a concession of importance. It has long 
been claimed in Ireland, but never previously admitted 
by the Treasury, and there has resulted a sense of 
injustice. 


In the second place the Government has promised 
that a committee shall be appointed at once to inquire 
into the question of teachers’ salaries in Irish inter- 
mediate schools. <A similar committee has been pro- 
mised for primary education, and there was some in- 
clination to refer the interests of both classes of 
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teachers to the one committee. Fortunately, it was 
decided not to do so, but to have a special committee 
appointed ad hoc for intermediate teachers, and it was 
thought that it would be able to reach a decision in 
a short time. Such a committee is absolutely essential 
in Ireland, all the more when the whole question of 
salaries is being reconsidered everywhere in England. 
It is here that registration will give intermediate 
teachers a strong iever. Registration will be a failure 
unless it can secure a steady influx of well-qualified 
men and women prepared to devote their lives to educa- 
tion; and, however altruistic teachers .may be, the 
labourer is worthy of his hire, and must be attracted 
by the hope of a reasonable salarv. Moreover, the 
interests of the country require that its secondary edu- 
cation should be raised to the highest possible plane, 
and this can be secured only by attracting to it the 
best and most cultured brains. ‘The expert opinion of 
teachers will then be able to assert its claim to con- 
sideration in discussing and working out all kinds of 
problems in education. 


Oxe of these problems was the subject of the address 
given by Prof. McClelland at the annual meeting of the 
Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses in Alex- 
andra College, Dublin, on March 1st. He spoke on 
“The Place of Science in Education,’? and although 
an interesting discussion took place, it is noteworthy 
that only one of the speakers was engaged in school 
teaching, and that one, although a héadmaster and 
sympathetic with the needs of science, was not a 
teacher of science. The claims of specialists to have 
their subjects taught in school can, in the long run, 
be satisfactorily determined, if not solely by teachers, 
yet only in connection with their expert knowledge. 


THE Classical Associction of Ireland added an extra 
meeting to its ordinary series of four winter lectures, 
when on March 13th a lecture was read which had 
been sent by Prof. B. P. Grenfell, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, on ‘‘ New Papyri from Oxyrhynchus.” 


Tue Department has issued its programme of sum- 

mer courses of instruction for teachers for the present 
year. The number and variety of the courses are a 
good index of the nature and extent of its work, which 
is having such a widespread and beneficial influence on 
the life of the country, and will be so urgently 
required after the war. The proposed courses are 
seventeen in all, and are as follows :—(1) Chemistry of 
engineering materials; (2) economics of grocery com- 
modities ; (3) commercial arithmetic and economic geo- 
graphy; (4) furniture design; (5) cabinet-making; (6) 
painted furniture-making; (7) technology for teachers 
of introductory English and mathematics in technical 
schools; (8) lettering and illumination; (9) ornamental 
leather work ; (10) advanced housewifery ; (11) advanced 
dressmaking; (12) hygiene and sick nursing; (13) ex- 
perimental science; (14) drawing; (15) manual train- 
ing (woodwork); (16) domestic economy; and (17) rural 
science (including school gardening), Teachers wish- 
ing to participate in these courses should apply to the 
Department. All of them will be held in July except 
the last, which begins on August 6th. 
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WELSH. 

THE representation of the University of Wales under 
the new Reform Act, to give it its popular title, is 
arousing considerable interest, especially in view of 
the novelty of the voting qualification, which ts by no 
means universally understood as yet. All graduates 
who have attained the age of twenty-one if men, cr 
of thirty if women, are entitled to a vote, in addition 
to any other vote that they may have by right of 
residence in an ordinary—i.e. non-university—constitu- 
ency. Membership of the Guild of Graduates is no 
necessary, but those who graduated before the passing 
of the Act are entitled to be registered as voters only 
on payment of a fee to be fixed by the University, and 
not to exceed £1. The University does not as vet 
appear to have decided on the amount, but it is difficui: 
to see why any such charge should be made at all, 
and last year’s graduate be made to pay for a privi- 
lege which this year’s graduate receives free of ex- 
pense. 


In an address to the Oid Students’ Associations of 
the three constituent colleges, Principal Griffiths urged 
that a member should be selected on non-party grounds 
lest party politicians should be tempted to take away 
again the representation they had given. We may say 
more than this: surely the member should be chosen 


_for his knowledge of ail matters educational, from the 


elementary school to the university, and for his enthu- 
siasm and power in the furthering of their claims. He 
should belong not merely to the university, but also to 
Welsh education, and teachers who are graduates shou!? 
realise the opportunity and the responsibility that now 
fall to them. 


Tue following gentlemen have been unofficially sug- 
gested as suitable candidates :—Sir Henry Jones, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Glasgow University; Mr.’ R. 
Silyn Roberts, of the Welsh Appointments Board; Mr. 
Llewelyn Williams, K.C., M.P., Recorder of Cardiff ; 
the Rev. F. W. Phillips, of Walton, Liverpool, 4 
writer of verse, who has already contested the Gower 
constituency; Mr. I. Myrddin Evans, secretary to the 
Central Welsh Board; Mr. F. Llewellyn Jones, solici- 
tor, of Mold, who purposes to stand as a Labour can- 
didate, and has al:eady served on the Court of the 
University and on that of Aberystwyth College; Sir 
John Morris Jones, who is regarded as the greatest 
living authority on Welsh literature; and Prof. Josepa 
Jones, a most persuasive speaker, who holds the chair 
of Greek Testament and literature in Brecon Memo- 
rial College. Which of these would be the best friend 
to Welsh education? 


THE appointment of a successor to Principal Grith 
has been deferred until after consideration of the report 
of the University Commission, which has JUS: 
been published. If all the requirements with 
regard to the qualities of his successor that have ap- 
peared in the local papers are realised, Principal Grif- 
fiths may well feel in his retirement at Cambridge thai 
he has left behind him a college to whose postal 3°- 
dress might be appended the direction applied by the 
old Bangor worthy to the rival town of Carnarvon : 
" Ynagosi’rnefosnadnesaf.” 
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Sir Henry Hapow, principal of Armstrong College, 
Newcastle, lecturing on “Music in the Life of the 
community” at Cardiff University College, paid a 
varm tribute to the natural spring of musical appre- 
ation, talent, and ability existing in the Principality, 
vhich he had not seen surpassed anywhere; at the 
ame time he commented on the backwardness of 
Vales in instrumental music, and said that much had 
et to be learnt in the direction of musical discretion, 
igh ideals, and patient effort. 


SoutH WALES is likely to give practical effect to the 
Government suggestions as ‘to the co-operation of 
jomestic subjects teachers in the food campaign. A 
short course for teachers was recently ‘held at Tony- 
sandy, and Swansea Education Committee has decided 
o look favourably on any request for the help of its 
teachers. Teachers have already done a large amount 
of work in connection with the issue of food cards. 


Tue list of presidents at the National Eisteddfod 
to be held in August at Neath has been issued. Mr. 
Llovd George will preside on the third day, and be 
oresent at the chairing of the bard; he is also to be 
present at the singing festival, which concludes the 
Eisteddfod, on the fourth day. Other presidents will 
be Mr. Herbert Lewis, Sir Henry Jones, Lord Tre- 
awen, even yet better known as Sir Ivor Herbert, Sir 
O. M. Edwards, and Mr. T. J. Williams. Mr. Alderman 
Hopkin Morgan, the mayor of the town, will preside 
at the Welsh concert, Mr. J. E. Moore-Gwyn at the 
“Dream of Gerontius,” Mr. Alderman Ben Jones, 
Mavor of Swansea, at the miscellaneous concert, and 
Mr. Alderman H. P. Charles, chairman of the General 
Committee of the Eisteddfod, at the ‘‘ Messiah. ” 


Mr. J. E. Epmunps, the teacher whose exclusion 
from the Library Committee at Cardiff was attributed 
to his activities as secretary of the Trades and Labour 
Council, has been nominated by the local branch of the 
Independent Labour Party to contest one of the three 
new seats in Parliament assigned to the city. . 


MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. 


Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to the Re- 


formation. Compiled by G. G. Coulton. 
P. (Cambridge University Press.) 15s. net. 


THOSE who have revelled in that marvellous store 
of good things which Mr. G. G. Coulton has culled 
from the literature of the Middle Ages and collected in 
Me pages of his “ Mediæval Garner ’? will turn with 
wen anticipation to this new volume, wherein he does 
lor England in particular that which in the earlier 
work he did for Christendom in general. They will 
t be disappointed. Here in this book on “Social 
Life in Britain’? they will find 290 extracts from 
gnal ‘sources which reveal in vivid outline and 
‘dequate detail every important aspect of the bygone 
World of the later Middle Ages wherein our ancestors 
moved and had their being. There could be no more 
delightful or satisfactory a way of penetrating to the 
heart of those days so different from our own, and 
of attaining to an understanding of those modes of 
ought so alien from those of the present day. As 
We read, we realise—as no amount of descriptive writ- 
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-sity schemes count for naught. 
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‘ing could enable us to realise—that the men of the 
Middle Ages were in' spirit children, immature, credu- 
lous, cruel, immoral, and yet immeasurably delightful 
and with infinite possibilities of development before them. 
The essays taken from ‘Trevisa’s ** Bartholomew” 
on the cat (p. 371) and the crocodile (p. 531) are just 
such as a precocious babe might write to-day. The 
latter reminds one of the German Emperor mourning 
over the fate of Louvain. “If the cocodril findeth a 
man by the brim of the water or by the cliffe, he 
slayeth hym if he may, and then he wepeth upon him, 
and swoloweth hym at the laste.” . 

The excerpts which Mr. Coulton has brought together 
are obviously the fruit of wide reading in medieval 
authors and of long study of vanished social conditions. 
They are grouped under fifteen main headings. First, 
the land and folk are described. We learn, for ex- 
ample, from a Venetian envoy of A.D. 1500 that "the 
English are great lovers of themselves and of every- 
thing belonging to them,” also that "they think that 
there are no other men than themselves and no other 
world but England.” The second section, dealing 
with birth and nurture, gives a most interesting 
glimpse of the educational ideas and scholastic systems ` 
current in the days immediately preceding the Renais- 
sance. They were hard days, both for teachers and 
taught. The teachers were despised and underpaid. 
The taught were bored by incessant Latin grammar 
and terrorised by remorseless punishments. One par- 
ticularly vicious feature of medieval schools and uni- 
versities was the espionage and tale-telling which were 
inculcated by the authorities as duties. The third sec- 
tion relates the toils and woes of authors, scribes, and 
readers in those times when printing was unknown. 

The next portion of the book—properly a long one— 
deals with the Church and Churchmen. Never had 
religion so much power as it had during the Middle 
Ages. The bull Unam Sanctam (p. 190) reveals papal 
claims at their highest point. The Church, however, 
in the fourteenth century, was decadent, and many 
extracts here given bear witness to that fact. Perhaps, 
indeed, Mr. Coulton’s selection over-emphasises the 
corruption of pre-Reformation Christendom; for even 
in those dark davs there was an elect of children of 
the Light. Nevertheless, such a story as that of the 
fight which Archbishop Boniface of Canterbury had 
with the Sub-Prior of St. Bartholomew (n. 211) reveals 
an unfathomable depth of degradation. Later sections, 
of progressively diminishing length, deal with Court 
life, camp life, manorial organisation, municipal de- 
velopment, domestic manners, sports and pastimes, 
travel, art, science, witchcraft, etc. Taken altogether, 
they provide an invaluable body of first-hand material 
on which a secure judgment of the later Middle Ages 
can be based. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
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EDUCATION FOR ENGINEERING. 
The Education of Engineers. By Herbert G. Tav- 


lor. vii+64 pp. (Bell.) 2s. net. 
THE main burden of this little book, as we 
are told in the preface, is to show that en- 


gineers are not educated in the sense that educa- 
tion means that higher perception which enables 
a man to gauge his own power, and constrains him 
to direct that power to the ultimate benefit of his 
fellows. Three of the five chapters deal with such 
schemes of education as are in vogue in this country, 
and the author asserts that they show that the univer- 
“The engineering de- 
partments of our universities are completely severed 
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from the live and active engineering of everyday life; 
co-operation between the two has never taken place; 
the universities are harbouring a corpse, which stands 
between the universities and the affairs of our common 
life, over which thev have so little control.” It mav 
be mentioned here that the author is a lecturer in the 
Engineering Department of King’s College, University 
of London, and that he will probably find a good manv 
people, both in colleges and in works, who do not 
agree with the above sweeping statements, and 
will ascribe them to the author’s lack of full know- 
ledge of what has been and is now being done in 
various parts of the country. 

We note with interest that the author considers that 
tthe best education for an engineer is found in the 
natural and instructive pursuit of manual toil accom- 
panied by study at a technical school.’’ This is the case 
of the young man wno serves an apprenticeship and 
attends evening courses, or part-time day courses on 
two or three afternoons each week. Mr. Tavlor will 
find many who agree with him on this matter, and he 
might have added that one of the most valuable points 
in the London University scheme is that its engineer- 
ing degrees. are open to * internal” evening students. 
Those students who obtain degrees in this way spend 
a much longer time in pursuing their courses of studv, 
and are men of wide practical experience when their 
degrees are attained. They are thus eminently worthy 
to be designated engineers. The total number of 
students so qualifving has been comparatively small 
up to the present, but the quality has been admirable. 
With a saner type of matriculation examination, many 
more students would have graduated in this way. The 
rearrangement of the various school-leaving examina- 
tions should add considerably to the ranks of London 
University evening students, unless the University is 


ill-advised enough to suppress this part of its activities.. 


We have read the book with interest; it will prob- 
ably provoke some discussion, but we lav the volume 
down with the feeling that the author has damaged 
his case by exaggeration, and that it would have been 
well to have postponed its production until his experi- 
ence had become somewhat wider. 


PHYSICS AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 


A Text Book of Physics for the Use of Students of 
Science and Engineering. By J. Duncan and S. G. 
Starling. xxxiii+1081 pp. (Macmillan.) 15s. Also 
issued in parts: Dynamics, 5s.; Heat, Light, and 
Sound, 6s.; Magnetism and Electricity, 4s.; Heat, 
35. 6d.; Light and Sound, 3s. 6d. 


ALTHOUGH the number of text-books dealing with 
the general principles of physics is already large, there 
is room for an up-to-date work such as that given us 
by Messrs. Duncan and Starling. The combination of 
the practical engineer and the experienced teacher has 
proved, in this case, particularly fortunate. Mr. J. 
Duncan is the author of several books dealing with 
applied mechanics and heat engines, whilst Mr. Star- 
ling has written a very useful text-book on electricity and 
magnetism. The result is that the present volume is 
neither purely theoretical on one hand, nor entirely 
utilitarian on the other. Although it is intended 
primarily for students, such as those preparing for an 
Intermediate examination, it may be recommended to 
the large and increasing class of persons who desire 


to become familiar with the main principles of physical — 


science and with the applications of those principles in 
commerce and industry, and also in everyday life. 

It is, we venture to think, a happy omen that such 
a book should be published in the course of the war, 
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having regard to the’ extent that the country has 

| suffered in the past for lack of scientific training, and t 

| the absolute necessity for employing scientific methods 
in industry after the war is over. The authors are to 
be congratulated on the attempt they have made to 
“connect more intimately than has hitherto been usus! 
the scientific aspects of physics with its modern prai- 
tical applications.” -In the opinion of the preser 
reviewer they have succeeded in a marked degree i1 
thus combining the outlooks of the man of scien 
and the engineer. For the teacher their success w! 
prove specially helpful. Very few students in t 
early stages of their scientific work are interested in 
principles or pure theory. Their attention must + 
captured by some important practical application of th 
theory, or by the novelty of some experimental illus 
tration. It is perhaps too much to say that ever 
schoolboy is a potential engineer; but there must te 
very few boys who have not some inclination towar 
“things that work,’ and amongst these are mas 
who may, with encouragement, seek to find out “her 
things work.” 

One feature of the book that requires special cor- 
mendation is the stress laid on dynamical princip: 
and their experimental treatment. The authors righ’ 
emphasise the fact that the neglect of experimett: 
work in mechanics makes it difficult for a student t^ 
secure a thorough and systematic knowledge o 
physical science. This neglect is very marked in me 
girls’? schools, with the result that women studer:s 
are severely handicapped when commencing a unive- 
sitv course in medicine or in science. 

Without detracting seriously from the great value f 
the text-book a few minor criticisms may be me! 
It is to be regretted that a short paragraph was n” 
introduced into chap. xvi. dealing with the anges 
simple harmonic motion of a body oscillating ab- 
an axis. This is of more importance to the physics 
than the conical pendulum to which three pages a 
devoted; it is, for example, required later (p. 7% ° 
dealing with the vibration of a suspended magi’. 
On p. 71 the name of the Cambridge mathemaic.7 
Atwood is given three times as Attwood. Liri" 

| apparatus for liquefving air is described in detail, i” 
the name of Hampson is never mentioned. 

Each chapter is concluded with a number of estr- 
cises for the student, and answers have been sup 
to the numerical questions. The work is illustrate 
in the most liberal way, and produced in the marr"? 
we have been led to expect from its publishers. 

H. S. ALES. 
i 


—— 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 

Rapid Method of Simplified French Conversar. 
By V. F. Hibberd. viii+3192 pp. (Pitman.) 2s. r- 
—A very concise ‘grammatical introduction" is 7° 
fixed; the rules are not always well expressed. es 
early lessons consist largely of questions and answ:*. 
such as any capable teacher uses in oral work. T 
exercises consist exclusively of questions. The subt“ 
matter is confined to material objects in the classroom. 
which soon becomes monotonous. New words «tT 
to be introduced in somewhat haphazard fash. 
Later lessons contain continuous passages, but t- 
The trei 
ment of grammatical features is by no means system”, 
Misprints are far too common: thus, on p. 94, we t 
‘bldlant,” “gonttes”?”; on p. gs, “plait”; on p. & 
“rez du chaussée ”? and “‘vaiselle ”; on p. 97, YS 
l! avons”; on p. 98, “Le buffet se met-elle . .."; 9 


| also deal with strictly materialistic things. 
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117, “hebdommadaire’ occurs twice, and again on 
„11$, 119. Occasionally the French is doubtful 
g, “J'ai des cartes postales dans les mains,” “En 
ji est votre journal? ’’); and the answers to the 
ations are not always obvious, e.g. ‘‘ Quand faut-il 
2 un mensonge? ” “ Quelle est la différence entre la 
leur et la beauté?” The answers supplied are 
aetimes a little surprising, e.g. * Que dites-vous 
n monsieur qui ne dit pas la vérité?” ‘‘Je dis qu’il 
fou.” On the whole, then, a perusal of this book 
-not left a favourable impression. 


„Anglais sans Peine. Par Lady Bell. 88 pp. 
ichette.}—The title suggests an English counter- 
t of the same avthor’s t French without: Tears.” 
is, however, something entirely different. Lady 
| has been struck by the varied meaning given to 
ain common verbs by the addition of adverbs (up, 
, etc.). She has made up short connected narra- 
s introducing a number of these, and the idiomatic 
nch version on the opposite page explains their 
aning to the French reader. 
| pleasant manner, and no doubt some benefit can 
derived from this slender book, by the English as 
l as by the French student. But the title is mis- 
ling. 


ferkbuch of Everyday German Words and Phrases.. 


B. Readman. 108 pp. (Blackie.) 2s. 6d. net.— 
s book contains about twenty-five words or phrases 
h their English equivalents on each right-hand page, 
opposite page being intended for entries by the 
dent. Some sections of the vocabulary are well 
resented, others poorly or not at all, and there seem 
be scarcely any adjectives. The ‘‘selections from 
man poets” consist of half a dozen poems. In a 
k like this it should surely be possible to eliminate 
prints, yet we have found ‘‘von nenem,” ‘im 
m," “Aussicht” (for ‘‘Ansicht'’), * Zuchhaus,”’ 
rdberre,”? *‘ Himberre,” ‘‘erklimmern,” etc. Words 
-in” are given plurals in “‘-inen,’’ “ Zange ” is twice 
ited as a noun in the plural, ‘‘ Hand” and *‘ Bogen- 
ne" are made masculine. If a book of this kind 
; wanted, it should have been compiled with more 
> and better judgment. 


he First Year of Greek. By J. T. Allen. 375+ 
pp. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) 7s. . 6d. 
—In this book the Greek professor of the Univer- 
of California deals with the problem of the study 
Greek in America, where it has come “during the 
t decade or so to be largely a college subject.” There 
at the present time about four thousand students 
h vear in the United States who begin to learn 
ek after entering college, and Prof. Allen states 
t the number is certain to increase. The majority 
not continue the subject beyond two years, and 
ny are content with but a single year. Clearly 
se college undergraduates require a different method 
n schoolboys. “The student must be given the 
ortunity of reading in their original form choice 
tions of Greek literature—the finest flower and re- 
ling of the Greek mind. To this end all other 
jects are, for the majority, subordinate.” So this 
k offers as a solution to this problem one vear’s 
k based upon long experience, and it may be 
rmed that the student who works through it will 
only know the fundamentals, but also have gained 
insight into the meaning to the world of the Greek 
guage. The author -does not tell us what know- 
fe, if any, such students are supposed to have of 
in, a thorough acquaintance with which would 
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make possible a more rapid progress in Greek than 
is here contemplated, and would enable the learner to 
dispense with some of the elementary exercises and to 
hasten more rapidly to the reading of the easier Greek 
authors. The work consists of reading, exercises, and 
grammar, arranged for eighty lessons. Redundancies 
of accidence such as the dual are dispensed with, while 
the reading selections are proverbs from all sources, 
passages from the Gospels in Greek, from Euclid, and 
especially from Plato. Herodotus is used for addi- 
tional exercises, but no use is made of Xenophon, or 
the orators, or the tragedians (except for a few 
apophthegms). To turn to details : úw is used for the 
paradigm of the regular verb, but although its quan- 
tities are correctly marked in the grammar, the long v 
is repeatedly left unmarked in other places. The same 
applies to €@u (p. 29), přw (p. 47), KwAdw (pp. 52, 53), wdods 
(p. 63), Aa@pa (p. 73). The long uv in Wevdupapripew 
(p. 83) is a mistake. The philological explanations 
are not altogether satisfactory. The genitive singular 
termination of the second declension to (p. 233) is not 
explained. The explanations of the comparative forms 
(p. 245) require revision, and in classifying the present 
stems of the thematic verbs (p. 252) the contracted 
stems (-€w, -aw, -0w) are not mentioned. The augment 
in éopwv, avéwta,, and €aka (p. 251) is also incorrectly 
explained. The Attic form of the pluperfect second 
singular was éAeAv«ns, not éAeAvces (p. 263). 


Cicero: Pro Lege Manilia. Edited by John R. King. 
xi+text+55 pp. of notes and vocabulary. (Clarendon 
Press.) 2s. 6d.—This is a handy little volume made 
up from Prof. Clark’s Oxford text, and the introduc- 
tion and notes from the editor’s “Select Orations of 
Cicero,” with the addition of a vocabulary compiled 
by Mr. C. E. Freeman. It is an excellent speech for. 
schoolboys, which cannot be properly understood with- 
out a correct appreciation of the political position at 
Rome at the time. This is well given in the brief 
introduction, and the notes (whether on historical or 
grammatical points) are both concise and helpful. A 
class could not have a better exegesis than this upon 
the glory of the nomen Romanum, and we recommend 
all schoolmasters who like their boys to have a com- 
mentary to adopt this edition. 


English. 

The Old Country. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 320 pp. 
(Dent.) 3s. 6d.—This anthology is published for the 
Y.M.C.A.; it contains a preface by Sir Arthur Yapp, 
and it is understood that when the edition is sold the 
publishers will hand 41,000 to the funds of the Asso- 
ciation of the Red Triangle. These facts prepare us 
for an unlikeness to most anthologies, and the main 
question is whether the soldier boys to whom, and for 
whom, it has no doubt been sent.in great numbers will 
appreciate it. There seems to be no doubt on this 
head; the great writers are well represented, a good 
deal of modern work not yet available to the general 
public is included, and the Red Triangle (the 
Y.M.C.A.) is not alarmingly in evidence. The book 
is Imperial; but why was not Tagore represented by 
"The Trumpet,” the finest Imperial battle-song that 
the war has produced? The illustrations are all redo- 
lent of this country, the Old Country, and we all know 
that the editor, even with hands somewhat tied, is 
skilled in anthologising. Our only trifling doubt is 
that, notwithstanding the dainty look of it all, the 
price may possibly prevent the public spirit of the 
publisher from achieving a laudable aim. 


- Longfellow Selections. Edited by E. A. Greening 
Lamborn. - 80 pp. (Clarendon Press.)  1s.—Mr. 
Lamborn has already been thanked for other work 
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and now he puts his views into a preface. It is well 
to have chosen the poet Longfellow, whom, apparently, 
the critics have not entirely slain. Yet it is dangerous 
to hint that Longfellow preached, but Milton did not. 
Both preached, but in a different manner and to 
different audiences. Mr. Lamborn is a whole-hearted 
worshipper of form: will the schools accept this? The 
selection omits the best parts of “The Wayside Inn”; 
possibly they are still in copyright; but why not say 
so? The volume is pocketable, and will, we hope, be 
received in such a way that the editor may, from the 
stores of his enthusiasm, edit more. 


Harold. By J. F. Waight. 127 pp. (Allen and 
Unwin.) 2s.—This is the third drama of Mr. Waight’s 
trilogy. ‘‘Godwyne” was sympathetically noticed last 
year, and ‘‘Swegen,’’ the second of the three, made 
its appearance earlier. In the present drama, which 
brings us to the Conquest, we still have the firm, direct 
writing, but there does not seem to be so much of the 
fire that was noticeable in ‘‘Godwyne.’’ There are 
certainly fewer archaisms. The three will make ex- 
cellent parallel readings to history. 


‘Some Nursery Rhymes of Belgium, France, and 
Russia. By L. E. Walter and L. Broadwood. 42 pp. 
(Black.) 6s.—In this large and handsome book the 
Belgian songs are taken down from the lips of refu- 
gees, and a fighting artist has contributed pictures. 
There is a mass of material in almost every country, 
though we doubt if the collectors have here adhered 
strictly to the ‘‘nursery rhyme.’’ It would have been 
well if the original versions had been printed with the 
English; sometimes the words are a bit heavy for the 
nursery. The illustrations to the French section are 
perhaps the best, but there is little to choose in the 
musical settings; they are all very satisfactory. But 
little ones must judge, and their rules of criticism are 
their own. There is a well-known Russian dodo called 
a Cossack lullaby, which the authors have attempted, 
but the refrain, which in the original forms the last 
line, is omitted. To an English ear it is so mysterious, 
and mystery counts in the nursery.  Rolland’s 
“Rimes et Jeux” might be used for additional matter 
in another edition. 


History. 
History: the Supreme Subject in the Instruction of 
the Young By F. J. Gould. 15 pp. (Watts.) 


3d. net.—Mr. F. J. Gould, well known as an educa- 
tional reformer and ethical teacher, has written .a 
pamphlet on history as a subject of instruction which 
is important out of all proportion to its size. In 
fifteen pages he covers ground which, as he himself 
savs, might well be utilised for the construction of a 
book, but he covers it in such lucid outline that the 
contents of the book can safely be left to be filled in 
by the imagination of the reader. Mr. Gould advo- 
cates a simplified and co-ordinated scheme of educa- 
tion in which history takes the central place. He 
shows how all the other school subjects—scientific, 
ethical, æsthetic, intellectual, practical+can be treated 
historically and brought within the scope of the 
scheme. He gives a detailed svllahus for the four 
periods of school life: (1) ages seven to nine; (2) ages 
nine to twelve; (3) ages twelve to fourteen; and—a 
supplementary period which he hopes will become 
normal for all grades of students—{4) ages fourteen to 
eighteen. The basis of the historical instruction in 
all grades is an outline, clarified and standardised, of 
the general historv of humanity. This he would have 
the same for the children cf all civilised countries. 
He would supplement it by a parallel course of national 
history, i.e. by * British history for British children, 
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American for American, and so on.” The pamph 
deserves very serious consideration on the part oi pr 
gressive educationiits. 


An Admiral’s Son and How He Founded Pen 
sylvania. By E. F. O’Brien. Pp. 176. The M 
who Chose Poverty. By J. Dykes and C. Standin 
Pp. 133. (Headley.) 2s. 6d. net each.—The anon 
mous heroes of these two books are, of cour 
William Penn and St. Francis of Assisi respectivei 
Their stories are here briefly told from the point | 
view of the Society of Friends. The writers do n 
pretend to have made any new discoveries, or to ha 
engaged in original research; they aim merelv at pr 
senting a clear and ordered narrative of well-asce 
tained facts. They have succeeded in producin 
attractive sketches, and the publishers have issue 
them in an exceedingly pleasing form. Both volum 
are well illustrated, but the illustrations are on: 
fancy pictures. Those, however, which appear in th 
volume dealing with St. Francis are remarkable {c 
their delicate beauty of drawing and colour. The 
are from the hand of Miss Daphne Allen. 


The History Teacher’s Magazine. September-D- 
cember, 1917. (McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelph: 
U.S.A.) 20 cents a copy.—The four parts of the H: 
tory Teacher’s Magazine-now before us complete th 
eighth annual volume. Since America’s entry into th 
war the magazine has contained a large number a 
important articles on matters connected with th 
causes and the issues of the great struggle. ` Americat 
writers constantly lift the conflict on to the ideal plant 
and represent it as essentially a clash of oppugnan' 
principles. This is well illustrated by an admirute 
discussion of “ Democracy and War” in the Decem*~ 
issue from the pen of Prof. J. G. Randall, of Roanck 
College. The November number describes the constitu- 
tion and functions of a ‘‘ National Board for Historic: 
Service," which has been spontaneously and volur- 
tarily organised by the leading American teachers 
history since the entry of their country into the ©: 
It is a very notable movement, and it shows that ‘7° 
Americans are alive to the importance of the w:re 
historical instruction of the people. 

Among the more normal topics of the magazine thr? 
may be singled out for special mention. In the “> 
tember issue Prof. D C. Munro, in some useful “S22: 
gestions upon Medieval History,” emphasises the ne: 
that Byzantine historv should receive its due mec o 
attention. In the October number Mr. Wuesthoff 
gives some interesting hints for “ Blackboard Work 9 
History Teaching,” while in the November part M:S 
H. E. Purcell describes how she has pleasantly bë 
guiled her pupils into “Learning History by Dorz" 
—i.e. by making models of some of the sceres depic’ 
in the text-book. ; 

Now that America is plaving so decisive a par 
European politics this magazine becomes more : 
more valuable to European teachers of history, fer! 
treats of an increasingly large number of theme 
which they are concerned. 


History: the Quarterly Journal of the Histor 
Association. Vol. ii., No. 8. January, 1918. M 
millan.) 41s. net.—The new issue of History cor” 
contributions various and valuable. Prof. C. H. F“ 
concludes his interesting and important study of’ 
‘Expulsion of the Long Parliament.” Mr. Pre 
Orton provides a most original and illumini" 
account of an Elizabethan prophecy, based on ” 
legends of Merlin, that predicted woes and calam! 
none of which were realised by events. ‘A Sym 
sium on History Examinations,” by ten public? 
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ters and five Oxford and Cambridge examiners, 
rds much instruction concerning current ideas of 
teaching of history. The series of ‘ Historical 
isions *’ which the magazine is issuing include this 
»:—(1) Rome’s foreign policy and trade interests, 
(2) The meaning of " protectorate.” As usual, there 
reviews, short notices, and letters to the editor. 
; number completes vol, ii. ` 


"illiam Caxton. By S. Cunnington. Ig! pp. 
dinal Wolsey. By R. Francis. igo pp. Charles I. 
A. E. McKilliam. 191 pp. (Harrap.) 2s. 6d. net 
1.—These three volumes are numbers 25-27 in 
series entitled ‘‘ Heroes of all Time,” which Messrs. 
rap have been publishing during the past four or 
vears. In one respect they differ—and differ ad- 
ageously—from their predecessors : they are printed 
thicker paper, and consequently they lend them- 
es to more artistic and impressive binding. They 
< larger and more considerable books, although, as 
atter of fact, they contain almost exactly the same 
ount of material as their forerunners. They well 
intain the good reputation of the series. Miss 
mington presents an attractive picture of thé first 
at English printer, with the troublous times of the 
kist kings as a background. Mr. Francis tells 
a popular manner the dramatic story of the rise 
| fall of the last of the powerful ecclesiastical states- 
1 of England; here the dark background against 
ch the cardinal’s scarlet stands in effective relief 
‘he character of Henry VIII. Mr. McKilliam, a 
led and experienced biographer, writes an enthu- 
tic appreciation of ‘‘the White King.” Each 
ime contains nine illustrations. The whole series 
uld be in every school library. 


Geography. . 

‘hilip’s Strategical Maps. (1) Mesopotamia and Asia 
tor, (2) Palestine, Syria, and Sinai Peninsula. 
ilip.) 2s. 6d. net.—We are often exhorted to ‘‘ look at 
map,” but much depends on the map one looks at. 
s map of Mesopotamia is just the map of the Near 
t that everyone should see. On a scale of forty- 
it miles to an inch, from the meridian of Brindisi 
hat of the head of the Persian Gulf, and from the 
ude just south of Cairo to that just north of 
‘ssa, the map shows the eastern end of the Berlin- 
‘dad railway, and its connections through Palestine. 
‘map is well contoured on the layer system, and 
gs out the essential features of Asia Minor, Pales- 
. Caucasia, and Arabia. 

he map of Palestine is politically coloured, and the 
ventional svmbolisation of relief shows indifferently 
er more than one of the colours. The scale is 
lve miles to an inch. There is an inset of the Sinai 
insula, with tne Suez Canal, on a reduced scale. 


Science and Technology. 


Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry. By A. F. 
lman. 521 pp. (New York: Wiley; London: 
ipman and Hall.) ros. 6d. net.—The fact that a 
! English edition of this well-known text-book has 
n called for is sufficient evidence that Prof. Holle- 
V's work has been recognised as a sound and com- 
Nensive guide to the science. Thirteen years ago 
reviewer introduced it to the somewhat hetero- 
fous classes of a large technical school, and 

that it was a most useful adjunct to his lec- 
s. “Holleman” 1s essentially a “wide” book, in 
: Sense that, wherever possible, the author links 
facts of inorganic chemistry with the far-reaching 
tralisation of the physical side of the science. 
tefore, even an average student, using this manual, 
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cannot fail to be impressed with the importance of 
physical chemistry, and this is all the more valuable 
where, from lack of time and opportunity, the stu- 
dent cannot take advantage of a course of lectures in 
this branch of chemistry. . 

In the new edition many of the descriptive portions 
have been rewritten, and new maternal has been 
incorporated dealing with colloids, noble gases, 
rare earths, intermetallic compounds, and atomic 
structure. The chapter on metal-ammonia compounds 
is reprinted as approved by Werner. The work has 
been brought well up to date—for example, not only 
is Haber’s synthetic ammonia process described as a 
practical proposition, but also the theoretical signi- 
ficance of the reaction and the conditions of equilibrium: 
are discussed. - 

The author is not afraid -to introduce mathematics 
and the calculus into his text; it is, indeed, a matter 
of astonishment in these days to find so many treatises 
on chemistry in which the differential sign is banned 
as being foreign to the subject. The progress of 
chemistry would be even more rapid than it is were 
all students impressed with the conviction that a sound 
mathematical knowledge is of vital importance to 
them. Such a text-book as * Holleman ” renders good 
service in this respect. The book is excellently 
printed, bound, and illustrated, and free from such 
words as “' sulfur ” and other American spelling. 


By Helen Kinne and 


(1) Clothing and Health. 
(New York: The. 


Anna M. Cooley. viii+302 pp. 
Macmillan Co.) 3s. net. 

(2) The Home and the Family. By Helen Kinne 
and Anna M. Cooley. vi+292 pp. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.) 3s. 6d. net. ; 

These two further books in ‘“ The Home-making 
Series,” by the authors of ‘‘ Food and Health,” which 
we have already commended in THE ScHooL WORLD, 
maintain the high standard set in the first volume. 
Clearly printed and lavishly illustrated with clever 
sketches and well-selected photographs, the books will 
appeal at once to all girls into whose hands they may 
come, and the brightly written text will be of no less 
absorbing interest to the feminine mind. The first- 
named of these two later volumes treats largely of 
clothing problems and the elementary work which 
precedes garment-making Woven in with the lessons. 
on sewing are accounts of the manufacture of the 
leading textile materials, and such topics as the 
hygiene of clothing, the wise buying of materials and 
garments, the care and repair of clothing, and the 
artistic utilisation of patterns and colour combinations. 
The detailed instructions for the making of useful and 
pretty gifts from scraps of silk, and the hints (illus- 
trated by sketches) on right and wrong ways of wear- 
ing a hat, mav be mentioned as examples of the re- 
freshing novelties to be found in the book. The 
second of the books under review deals first with the 
furnishing and decoration ,of the home and methods 
of keeping it clean, and goes on to consider the care 
of the baby—'tthe most important member of the 
family "'—and of the sick. A series of lessons on per- 
sonal efficiency summarises the laws of health and 
domestic economy very pleasantly, and gives sound 
reasons for the practice of the virtues inculcated. The 
treatment of all these questions is thoroughly scientific 
in principle, and is made attractive by the authors’ 
chatty style of writing. The book is full of useful 
hints for the wise planning of housework, and de- 
scribes many labour-saving devices which, unfortun- 
ately, are not so well known in this country as they 
appear to be in America. “The Home-making Series” 
may be recommended cordially to the attention of 
teachers in girls’ schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING FEBRUARY, 1018. 
(Compiled from information provided by the 
p blishers.) 


"Modern Languages. 


Racine: “ Andromaque.’’ Edited by T. B. Rudmose- | 


Brown. 168 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 3s. 
La Fontaine: ‘Selected Fables.’? Edited by C. 
Hugon. 206 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 3s. 


“Pourquoi Hunebourg ne fut 
Le Requiem de Corbeau, 
L. Hutton. (Oxford 
(Clarendon Press.) 6d. 


Erckmann-Chatrian : 
pas Rendu, La Cométe, 
Trois Contes.” Edited by H. 
French Plain Texts.) 48 pp. 
net. | 

“Key to Brackenbury’s ‘ Elementary French Exer- 
cises.’”” By the Rev. B. V. F. Brackenbury and D. M. 
Low. 88 pp. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d. net. - 

Erckmann-Chatrian: “ L’Ami Fritz.” Adapted and 
edited by Otto Siepmann. (Siepmann’s Advanced 
French Series.) xvit146 pp. 3s. Key to the 
same. 2s. 6d. net. Word and Phrase Book to the 
same. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

“ Russian and English Commercial Correspondence.” 
In Russian and Roman Characters. By S. G. Stafford 
and W. Chevob-Maurice. 128 pp. (Marlborough.) 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; fawn wrapper, 2s. net. 

“French Vocabularies and Idiomatic Phrases.” By 
E. J. Kealey. 142 pp. (Pitman.) 1s. 6d. net. 

‘A Practical Grammar of the Portuguese Lan- 
guage.” By C.A. Toledano and A. Toledano. 330 PP- 
(Pitman.) 5s. net. l 

. Ciassios. 

“The First Year of Greek.” By Dr. J. T. Alen. 

xii+376 pp. (Macmillan.) 7s. 6d. net. 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 
“ Pride and Prejudice.” By Jane Austen. Abridged 
by H. A. Treble. (English Literature for Secondary 
Schools.) x+118 pp. (Macmillan.) ıs. 


Mathematics. | 

“ Mathematics for Engineers.” Part i. By W. N. 
Rose. 524 pp. (Chapman and Hall.) 8s. 6d. net. 

“ Mathematical Papers for Admission into the Royal 
Military Academy and the Royal Military College for 
the Years 1908-17.” Edited by R. M. Milne. (Mac- 
millan.) 7s. i 

Science and Technology. 

“Organic Evolution : a Text-book.” By Dr. Richard 
S. Lull. xviiit730 pp. (Macmillan.) 16s. net. 

“A Short History of Science.” By Prof. W. T. 
Sedgwick and Prof. H. W. Tyler. xV1+474 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 12s. 6d. net. 

“ A Text-book in the Principles of Science Teaching.” 
By Prof. G. R. Twiss. xxviii +486 pp. (Macmillan.) 
7s. 6d. net. 

“Text-book of Physics for the Use of Students of 

. Science and Engineering.” By J. Duncan and S. G. 
Starling. xxxili+1081 pp. (Macmillan.) 155. _ 

“The Boot and Shoe Industry.” By J. S. Harding. 
(Common Commodities and Industries Series.) 130 pp. 
(Pitman.) 2s. net. 

“Gums and Resins.” By E. J. Parry. 
Commodities and Industries Series.) 106 pp. 
man.) 2s. net. 

7 Pedagogy. | 

“Educational Reform: An Address delivered in the 
Whitworth Hall of the University of Manchester on 
September 26th, 1917, to the Associated Educational 
Societies.” By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. 16 pp. 
(Longmans.) 2d. net. | 

“The Play Movement and its Significance.” By’ Dr. 
Henry S. Curtis.. xvi+346 pp. (Macmillan.) 8s. net. 

“Groundwork of Logic.” By Dr. J. Welton. 356 
pp. (University Tutorial Press.) 4s. 


(Common 
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| : Miscellaneous. | , 

| “The Book of the Prophet Isaiah.” Chaps. xi.-is«. 
In the Revised Version. Edited by the Rev. |. 
(Cambridge Bible for Schools and College. 


Skinner. > 
Press.) 35. ù. 


Ixxiv+290 pp. (Cambridge University 
net. 

“University of 
December, 1917, 
liminary, Junior, and Senior).’”’ 


Cambridge Local Examinatiox, 
Class Lists (Boys and Girls, Ps 
(Cambridge Unive- 


| 
; 
| 
sity Press.) 6d. each. sna 
“University of Cambridge Local Examinat 
University Press.) 2s. 
“University of Cambridge Higher Local Examina 
University Press.) 15S. ° 
“Ships and Seafaring.” By A. O. Cooke. (Jack. 
“ The School World.” vol. xix. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Papers, December, 1917.” xvit+320 pp. (Cambridg 

tion Papers, December, 1917.° 88 pp- (Cambridg 

2s. 6d. net. ‘ ee 

1917. (Macmillan. 

“Fairy Tales for Junior Classes ” :—" Captain Blu 

coat’s Tales from Japan.” By T. A. Sunt "Th 
‘Rip 


By Mark Lemon. ' van 


Enchanted Doll.” 
* Old Peter’s Ru: 


Winkle.” By Washington Irving. 

sian Tales.” Three series, i., ii., ili. By Arthur Ra 

some. ‘The Story of Sinbad the Sailor.” Retold h 
(Nelson.) gd. each. A 


T. A. Spalding. 4 Mouffion.” 


“Fiction for Junior Classes ” 
“ Ouida.” (Nelson.) od. 
Daniel Defoe: “The Adventures of the Famot 
Captain Singleton in Africa.” “ By Desert Ways t 
Bagdad.” By Mrs. Rowland Wilkins. “What | 
Saw in Finland.” By Mrs. Alex. Tweedie. ‘* Romane 
of the Spanish Armada.” By J. R. Hale. (Nelso. 
1s. 6d. each. 
"A Holiday by the Sea.” By Edward Step. (Ne 
son.) Is. 6d. 
“The Perils of the Bush.” (In the elementary stk 
of Pitman’s Shorthand.) 56 pp. (Pitman.) 8d. 
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che Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the opisioti 
expressed in letters which appear in these columas. 4: 
rule, a letter criticising any article or review printe? = 
THE SCHOOL WORLD will be submitted to the contribui” 
before publication, so that the criticism and reply may apee 
together. 


s Stars and Stripe System of School Marks.” 
Coup you through the columns of THE ScHoo! 
Wor tp get me the address of the inventors and pet 
lishers of the “Stars and Stripe System of Scho 
Marks’??? The usual school bookseller does not knot 
where to obtain it. BERTRAM MOULD. 
Avshford School, Uffculme, Devon. 
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SIXPENCE. 


MAN-POWER AND THE SCHOOLS. 

“HE new arrangements for increasing the 

_ number of men in the Army deserve the 
‘rious attention of all who care for the welfare 
t education. Schoolmasters, as a class, have 
ot sought to be excused from military service. 
ully a year before the introduction of compul- 
ion a careful inquiry by the Teachers’ 
evistration Council revealed the fact that 
lore than 10,000 men teachers had joined 
e forces. Since then the number has 
creased threefold, and the President of the 
ational Union of Teachers recently stated that 
0,000 members of the union are on active 
‘tvice. Of this large total, representing, cer- 
unly, aS great a proportion of the number 
vailable as any profession or calling has sup- 
led, many will never return to the schools. 
ome have found honourable graves in the far- 
ung battle line, others have been grievously 
ounded and disabled for teaching, others, 
gain, have determined that if they survive 
ir present perils they will seek work outside 
chool. Meanwhile, there is before the country 
n Education Bill which contains proposals 
volving a very large addition to the teaching 
taff of the schools. In all, some 30,000 new 
‘achers must be employed when the proposals 


te carried into full effect, and of these at least. 


ne-third should be men. 

In these circumstances it is somewhat strange 
9 find no mention of teachers in the recently 
ublished Order regarding the withdrawal of 
xemptions. This Order makes some attempt 
t discrimination as between different occupa- 
ns and also as between individuals 
lowing the same occupation but holding 
iferent posts. Thus, all exemptions are can- 
elled for commercial travellers born since 1874 
‘ho are in Medical Grades I. and II. For 
lerks in factories they ate cancelled for those 
orn since 1882. There is no mention of 
‘achers, although the list of callings given in 
schedule includes the gvpsum industry, 
nonumental masonry, and-silk-hat making. 
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Since teaching is émitted from this extremely 
detailed schedule, we conclude that occupational] 
exemptions granted to teachers will not be with- 
drawn at present, but that the few men of mili- 
tary age and fitness left in our schools will be 
allowed to remain. We hope that this is so, for 
national education is more than ever important 
just now. The vast and unexampled effects of 
this war will be felt most acutely some ten or 
fifteen years hence, when the thousands of 
young men who have fallen would have been 
carrying on the nation’s work. , Who will take 
their places? Doubtless, older men will have 
to extend their working years, but the main 
replacement must come from the vounger men, 
those who are now bovs in our schools. It is of 
the utmost importance that these boys should 
not be stinted in their intellectual training anv 
more than they are in their food rations. The 
burden of the future will fall upon their 
shoulders far sooner than would have been the 
case if peace had continued, and for this bur- 
den they will need all the training we can give. 
Already, the work in the schools has been 
grievously hampered by the withdrawal of the 


vounger and more vigorous members of the 


staff. There are manv cases where more than 
one-half of the men have joined the Army. 
Efforts have been made to replace them by 
women teachers, but there are evident limits to 
this expedient. The girls’ schools need all the 
women available, and although those who have 
taken up work in bovs’ schools are, by common 
consent, extremely efficient, it is found that with 
the senior boys thev are seldom wholly success- 
ful. The Board of Education report shows 
that the number of pupils in State secondary 
schools has increased during the war, and this 
circumstance again enforces our plea that there 
should be no further inroads upon our teaching 
power. 

The Times. Educational Supplement, in its 
issue of April 11th, offers the suggestion that 
retired teachers should be recalled to serve in 
the schools in place of those who may be taken 
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for the Army under the new .\ct. 
suggestion seems to ignore the fact that very 
few teachers have retired under the age limit 
since the war began. There has been con- 
siderable use made of the power vested in the 
Board of Education whereby the age limit may 
be extended on the application of a local educa- 
tion authority, provided that the Board is satis- 
fied that the teacher in question is physically 
ft. Since the usual limit of age is sixtv-five it 
follows that the practice of extension since the 
war began has had the result of retaining 1n the 
service some men who are now approaching 
seventy; while of those who retired before the 
war began almost all will be seventy or more. 
Of these, very few will be equal to the work of 
teaching under war conditions. 

A better expedient might be found if the 
authorities would release from the Army those 
teachers who have been wounded and those 
who are physically unfit for active service. 
Many teachers have been kept in the Army 
long after it was known that their physical con- 
dition rendered them unfit for any combatant 
duty. One instance among many is that of a 
master in a well-known public school who was 
kept for some months at the task of tending a 
grass plot in front of the quarters of his colonel. 
While he was engaged in this menial form of 
military service the governors of the school 
were supplementing his Army pay and the 
headmaster was vainly trying to find another 
man to take his form. Absurdities of this kind 
have been far too common, and they will be 
repeated and made more frequent still if men 
above forty-one are taken from the schools into 
the Army. It is admitted that such men will 
rarely be of anv value in the actual fighting, 
and our conviction 1s that the true interests of 
the nation are best served if they are permitted 
to remain in the schools where they are engaged 
in a form of national service second only to 
that rendered by men in the firing line. It is 
true that the service is indirect in character, but 
it must be remembered that whatever may be 
the outcome of this war we shall have need of 
the greatest possible number of highly trained 
men and women. Even in the improbable event 
of our being driven to sue for terms from Ger- 
many, the future of our country would rest with 
the children now in our schools. A victory of 
any degree would impose upon these same 
children the task of maintaining the liberties 
preserved by the war. 

Education is not a luxury trade to be dis- 
pensed with in times of national stress and 
danger. , It is as necessary to the life of the 
community as food to the individual, and wise 
statesmanship has always recognised that the 
education of a people becomes more indispen- 
sable the more that people’s welfare is 
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imperilled. It was this which led Heinric} 
Stein to elaborate a system of State educats 
for Prussia at the very nadir of that countrys 
fortunes after the Peace of Tilsit. Mr. Fisker 
is animated hy the same thought in bringi:, 
forward an Education Bill in these days w 
stress. The purpose is a wise one, but it can- 
not be attained unless we have regard to thr 
question of man-power in the schools and agre 
that while those teachers who are fit for the 
fighting line may serve their country best by 
joining the Army, the remainder should be 
released from secondary employment with the 
Forces and told that the best service they cai 
render is in the schools. 


THE COST OF SCIENCE TEACHING 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By Doveras BERRIDGE, M.A. 
Senior Science Master, Malvern College. 


R. NOWELL C. SMITH, writing in 
THE SCHOOL WORLD (vol. Xxix., p. 34!) 
in connection with the British Association 
Report upon Science Teaching in Secondan 
Schools, says: “The chief criticism to whica 
the report lies open is on the score of expen. 
... This expensiveness is perhaps often exag- 
gerated in controversy, but it is none the less a 
real problem.” The same point was raised in 
1907 by the late headmaster of Eton, who 
expressed the opinion at a meeting of the 
British Science Guild that the extension ot 
science teaching in public schools was checked 
by the heavy expenses attaching to the neces 
sarv practical work. 

Ft is obvious that if a knowledge of the 
elementary facts and methods of science is to 
be considered an essential part of a general 
education, and the “public schools ” are un- 
able to afford the necessary expense of such 
teaching, they must abandon their present 
isolated position and seek aid from the State 
to enable them to offer to their pupils the 
same advantages which can be found else-: 
where, accepting at the same time the condi | 
tions which State control entails. Betfor | 
advocating’ such a course it is, however, wel’ | 
to examine carefully how far the allegations ot ' 
Mr. Nowell Smith and Dr. Lyttelton are just ; 
fied by facts. Statistics may, of course, be mac, 
to prove anything, and in answering a questin’: 
like the present it is first necessary to decid? 
what items may be fairly included in thr: 
expression “expense of scientific teaching. 
On one hand, classical headmasters woue 
include the salaries paid to their science stat: 
on the other, science masters are apt to imagine 
that when the bills of the apparatus dealers have 
been paid the whole cost of the science teach- 
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vhat this cost is, it is necessary to determine so 
ar as possible what increase in the expenditure 
f a school council is caused by a certain num- 
er Of pupils learning science rather than 
ome other subject during each school period. 

In the present article only boys’ schools 


re considered; and, since science is a 
ompulsory subject in all State-aided secon- 
lary schools, and complaints of the 
ost of teaching it have come only 


rom the headmasters of schools not receiving 
uch aid, most of the following figures 
eter to the so-called “public schools,” others 
eing referred to simply for the sake of 
omparison; for, as was pointed out by a 
ommittee of the British Science Guild in 
909, there is a very considerable difference 
n the cost of teaching science in the two 
lasses of schools. In this connection such 
xpressions as “public schools and other 
econdary schools’ or “Conference and non- 
onference schools ’’ only lead to confusion; 
ie distinction here drawn is between State- 
ided schools and non-aided schools. . 
The following items probably include all 
lat can be fairly or unfairly classed as 
xpenses of science teaching: (a) Salaries of 
tence staff; (b) cost of apparatus, chemicals, 
nd repairs to apparatus; (c) wages of labora- 
Ty assistants ; (d) interest upon capital expend- 
ure in building and fitting laboratories; (e) 
st of gas, water, and electricity used for 
‘aching purposes; (f) rates upon science build- 
gs; (g) plumbing and general repairs to the 
iboratories. 


SALARIES OF SCIENCE STAFF. 


Secondary-school masters may be divided 
to two groups: (1) those who teach “Form 
ubjects,’’ i.e. who take the more elementary 
upils in all subjects; and (2) specialists who 
ach only one subject. Both groups receive, 
$a rule, salaries on the same scale, and rank 
sequal to each other in all respects for promo- 
on to housemasterships, qualifications for pen- 
Ons, etc., and it is generally found economical 
) include several specialists upon the staff. 
ince no argument has ever been advanced 
) prove that the salary of a science master.is 
greater drain upon the resources of the 
overning body than is that of his classical 
r mathematical colleague, no allowance for 
is charge has been made in the following 
‘timate. Should it happen that a Form- 
laster is unemployed whilst his Form is learn- 
IS science, this is either due to the “time out ” 
“Ing necessary for the correction of written 
ork, or to the inability of the headmaster to 
taw up a satisfactory time-table; in neither 
‘se can it be fairly claimed that time so | 
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is a necessary result of science being 
taught. 
COST OF APPARATUS, ETC. 


In the report of the committee of the British 
Science Guild to which reference has already 
been made, it is stated that “it is widely recog- 
nised that simplicity and plainness in appara- 
tus 1S a positive gain, and that the educational 
value of the instruction even increases with the 
bareness of the material by which it is 
supplied.’ This is even more true to-day 
than it was nine years ago, but it must be 
remembered that (quite apart from glass 
apparatus and delicate electrical instruments) 
it is necessary for much of the material used in 
laboratories to be bought ready-made, unless a 
considerable portion of the  all-too-short 
periods now allocated to science teaching is to 
be devoted to workshop practice, or several 
experienced laboratory assistants are em- 
ploved; for science masters are already over- 
worked, and it is physically impossible for 
them to devote much time out of school hours 
to manufacturing apparatus to be used bv 
their classes. It is a rule, with scarcely an 
exception, that in those schools which pay good 
wages to laboratory assistants, and can there- 
fore command the service of experienced men, 
the bills for apparatus are low, whilst the con- 
verse is also true, as is shown by the following 
table, extracted almost at random from a con- 
siderable number of returns’ received : 


TABLE I. 
No. b Annual Annual 
School ennie cost of wagės of lab. peers 

science apparatus assistants 
A. 300 ... £6180 £380 £6187 
B. 400 340 163 1-26 
C. 200 250 So 1-65 
D. 317 279 234 1-61 
Taking the average expenditure upon 


apparatus by fourteen well-known schools, it 
is found to amount to almost exactly £180 per 
annum, the average number of science 
pupils in each school being 315. 


LABORATORY ASSISTANTS. 


In no department of school expenditure is 
economy more foolishly exercised than in the 
payment of laboratory assistants, for, as is 
shown above, it is a general rule that money 
spent in this direction is saved in others. The 
Statistics collected relate to pre-war condi- 
tions, for, of course, it is impossible for schools 
to obtain the services of active men at the pre- 
sent time. The practice of different schools 
varies to such an extent that it is impossible 
to strike an average which will not be 
absurdly below the expenditure of some 
schools and equally above that of others: the 
actual figures range from £400 per annum in 
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one school to £18 in another. One school, 
which is well known for the attention it pays 
to science teaching, empa a senior labora- 
tory assistant at £2 10s. a week, a junior labora- 
tory assistant at £1 8s.a week, and a youth 
at 15s. 6d. a week, making a total of about 
£243 per annum. This is, however, above 
the average, which mav be given, for what it 
is worth, at about £150. 
INTEREST UPON CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that science 
can be taught.in buildings which make no 
pretence to “architectural beautv. During the 

past fifteen years there has been a decided ten- 
ee for the more wealthy schools to spend 
very considerable sums in building large and 
ornate laboratorics, and in at least one case 
expensive laboratories are to be erected ‘as a 
memorial to its Old Bovs who have fallen in 
the war. These buildings doubtless conduce | 
to the comfort of the sciefice staff, and afford 
an excellent advertisement for the schools 
which own them, and this advertisement may 
indirectly repay the governing bodies which 
erect them; but, since the value of the science 
teaching does not depend upon them, they 
cannot fairly be described as a necessary part 
of the expense of teaching the subject. 

In calculating the initial cost of the labora- 
tories the proper course is to determine the 
difference between the expense of fitting up a 
large and well-ventilated room as a laboratory 
and as an ordinary classroom, 
necessary apparatus being, of course, added in 
the former case. There can be no doubt that 


it is a real economy when fitting up a new 


laboratory not to stint the plumber’s estimate ; 
the waste-pipes should be as large as possible, 
and both gas and water fittings of the best 
quality; but under normal conditions it is 
quite possible to fit up two laboratories, one 
for chemistry, the other for physics, each cap- 
able of accommodating about thirty-five pupils, 
for a total cost of £500. If to this sum is 
added another £500 for stocking both labora- 
tories with the necessary apparatus, the total 
initial cost is found to be about £1,000, which, 
at 5 per cent., will require £50 per annum 
for interest. Additions to and replacement of 
apparatus have been dealt with under “Cost 
of Apparatus ” 

The initial cost of fitting a biological or a 
mathematical laboratory is so small that the 
interest upon the outlay may be neglected. 


Gas, WATER, AND ELECTRICITY. 


In determining the cost of gas and electri- 
city it is necessary to distinguish between what 
is used for lighting (an amount slightly, if at 
all, greater than that required for a well- 
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lighted classroom) and what is used for hea- 
ing, charging accumulators, etc. As both ga 
and electricity are generally taken from tir 
same meter for lighting and other pur- 
poses, it is difficult to determine the exac: 
sum which should be charged to the science 
account. It would have been expected that the 
quantity of gas consumed in various schools 
would have differed considerably, since thos: 
situated in or near large towns can buy dis- 
tilled water cheaply, w hilst others have to burn 
large quantities of gas in order to distil their 
own supplies. There is, however, a very general 
consensus of opinion that the total cost “of gas, 
water, and electricitv 1 is about L3 5 per annum. 
and when the cost is worked out per boy, there 
is a really astonishing agreement, even between 
schools of verv different sizes, that the cost !s 
about 3s. per head per annum. 


RATES. 


A large number of schools have laboratories 
within the school buildings, and, of course, in 
these cases no separate rates are levied. In 
schools where the laboratories are detached, the 
rates depend upon the sizes of the building: 
and since these vary so much it has been found 
impossible to obtain sufficient data from whic) 
any general average can be calculated. The 
actual figures received vary between £350 anc 
£29 per annum. 

GENERAL REPAIRS. 

The plumber and the gasfitter are naturally 
required more frequently in laboratories than 
in ordinary classrooms. The accounts for 
general repairs are occasionally paid by the 
senior science master and returned by him a! 
the end of term in his “petty cash” account: 
but more frequently they are paid by the 
bursar, and in this case it 1s im possible to 
determine how much has been spent in any 
particular classroom. In a well-built labora- 
tory it is, however, improbable that the annus 
expenditure under this head exceeds £10. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AS TO COSTIN ScHooLs 
RECEIVING NO STATE AID. 


It will be seen from the above that it is a 
matter of great difficulty to obtain returns 
relating to all the charges which may be fairly 
included under the head of science teaching, not 
because there is any desire on the part of the 
schools to withhold the information (in fact, the 
writer of this article wishes to place on record 
his thanks for the very generous manner '? 
which information has been afforded him), but 
because many of the smaller items are merged 
in the general accounts of the schools. In only 
one case has it been possible to obtain accuraic 
information as to the expense under tach one 
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ot the above heads. 
n Table II., and it will be noticed that the cost 
ær boy-hour is, with one exception, higher in 
his school than in any other. Since, however, 
he number of boys learning science there is 
low the average, it may be considered that 
he cost per boy-hour given for it is above, 
ather than below, the average even when every 
wssible item is included. 7 

From the data received it seems that the 
werage annual cost per boy is £1 11$. 4d., or, 
xcluding rates and interest upon capital, 
Li 5s. 7d., the corresponding cost per boy- 
wur being 2°4d. and z'id. respectively. 
t must, however, be remembered that in the 
teat majority of schools not receiv ing State 
id a charge is made for the use of laboratories ; 
his varies from 5s. to £2 per term and rather 
nore than covers the total cost of the science 
eaching, the result being that in scarcely anv 
ase does this teaching cost the school authori- 
les anything at all. If the average charge is 
aken as 15s. per term it will be found that in 
he majority of the schools now under con- 
ideration the additional charge to the parent 
mounts to 1°5 per cent. of the total school 


nls. 
TABLE IT. 


_ No allowance for 
interest on capital, etc. _ 


Allowing for interest 
on capital, etc. 


a — 
No. boys No. boy- Cost pe Cost per 
learning hours per Cost per boy boy- Houdt Cast per uy boy-hour 
» science annum L d. in pence L s . in pence 
- 200 30,400 I i0 6 3I 2 2 6 3°5 
' 300 68,400 2 7 $ 2'5 21i O 27 
«o 200 30,400 I It oO 2:4 I 16 o 2:8 
» 400 89,650 2 2 y 2:3 25 I 2-4 
250 51,300 o I7 9 oQ ro 2 ~ T2 
320 48,200 I 15 0 2-4 ris J 2:7 
$60 61,000 I 8 4 2'5 110 6 2-7 
l yo 7980 2 0 9 50 212 3 65 
300 45,600 0o18 7 I5 I I 4 1-7 
400 69,920 OTI 4% 09 013 6 1-3 


CosT IN STATE-AIDED SCHOOLS. 


In order to compare the cost of science teach- 
ng in the two classes of schools a few of the 
ver schools receiving State aid have been 
sked for particulars. {t appears that in these 
he cost is very considerably lower than in 
thers. Probably this is due to three distinct 
auses: (a) Wages for laboratory assistants 
te very’ much lower; it is the exception for 
aen to be employed, and only one, or possibly 
wo boys are engaged to clean the laboratories; 
n some cases even these are dispensed with and 
ome of the senior boys do the work in return 
or their tuition ; (b) the fact that no laboratory 
ees are charged, and grants for science teach- 
ng are strictly limited, imposes a more rigid 
‘onomy upon the science staff than Is neces- 
arv in the so-called “public schools °’; whilst 
c), since the leaving age is generally lower, 
try few boys stay on after thev have either Oy 
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tained a scholarship or passed the Inter. B.Sc. ° 
examination; and it is these advanced pupils 
who are responsible for a very considerable por- 
tion of the expenditure in schools where the, 
leaving age is eighteen vears and a half. 

No attempt has been made to calculate the 
cost of science teaching in all the State-aided 
schools, but from details supplied by those 
which most resemble the “public schools ’’ in 
number, etc., it seems that the average cost 
per bov per annum is gs. 2d., whilst the 
cost per bov-hour works out at o.82d. In 
obtaining these figures no account, however, 
has been taken of the cost of rates or of interest 
upon capital expenditure, and in only a few 
cases have returns of the cost of gas, water, 
and electricity been received. 


GRAPHICAL INTERPRETATION. 
By R. Wyke Bayriss, M.A. 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 
E do a great deal of graphical work in 
schools now. Some people think we 
do too much. There has, in fact, been a ten- 
dency to overdo the mechanical labour of 
plotting curves, without any regard to the con- 
nections between the forms of the equations 
and the forms of their graphs. It has been 
rather like teaching the use of a vocabulary, 
without showing how to link the words to- 
gether to form sentences. Still more does it 
resemble the gathering of shells from the sea- 
shore in a miscellaneous collection, without 
grouping them together so as to learn how to 
recognise at a glance to what species any given 
specimen belongs. 

The subject is vast, and endless in its rami- 
fications. But let us here consider a few of 
the more simple forms, just as we may con- 
sider a few typical univalves and bivalvės in a 
museum. 

© LINEAR EQUATIONS. 
Beginning with the linear equation, we show 
that it mav always be reduced to the form 
Px+QOyv+Re=o, 
and that in its turn this may be written 
y=mx+b, 
after transposition, and division by Q. 

We must exhibit this concretely. Thus we 
may take 
2x - (y - 6)=3y - (x +1), 
and make the class reduce it first to 

8x -4y +12=0, 
and then to V=2N +3. : 

We must tell the pupils what is meant bv the 
words slope, gradient, and tntercept. Then 
let the class observe that, whatever the graph 
of this equation may be, we can at least fore- 
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tell that its intercept on the axis of y is 3, by 
putting x=0; and, similarly, that its intercept 
on the axis of x is — 3, by putting y=o. 

[Ask for these intercepts in the cases of 
An aa y=x"— 4, 3Y +x=6, Px+Oy+R=o0, 
etc. 

Next observe that for every unit that we add 
to the value of x, in the equation y=2x +3, 
we must add two units to the value of y; so 
that if we plot the points where x=1, 2, 3, etc., 
the values of y, viz. 5, 7, 9, etc., ascend like a 
Straight ladder or flight of steps. 

Similarly, show that, in the case of y=mx +b, 
as the value of x increases by one unit, that of 
y increases by m units; and, if x increases by 
one-tenth of a unit, y increases by one-tenth 
of m units, always in the same proportion of 
m steps vertically upwards for every single 
step horizontally forwards. This will generally 
convince a pupil, more quickly than any other 
reasoning, that the locus of a linear equation 
is a Straight line. 

At the same time this determines the 
gradient to be 2 in the case of y=2x+3, and 


Fic, 1.—Diagram to show lines with slope = 45°, gradient = + 1; and lines 
with slope = 135°, gradient = - 1. 


m in the case of y=mx +b; or, more generally, 

-P/Q in the case of Px+Qy+R=o0. 

We may now ask for the gradients of 
Y=4- 3x, 3y +x=0, etc., and find out whether 
any pupil can say why we cannot see at a 
glance what the gradient of y=x?+1 is. Exer- 
cises may also be set on determining the slope 
of the lines by means of a table of trigono- 
metrical tangents, due attention being paid to 
the negative sign (Fig. 1). 

Make it clear that, with the axes in the usual 
positions, the slope must always be measured 
on the right-hand side above the axis of x, 
and that then a negative gradient means an 
obtuse slope. 

‘From this to the immediate detection of 
parallel lines is an obvious step, and the change 
from a given slope to the supplementary slope 
by merely changing the sign of the gradient 
—that is, the sign of the coefficient either of x 
or of y—should present no difficulty. 

This leads to the consideration of comple- 
mentary slopes, by inverting the gradient, or 
by merely interchanging the coefficients of x 
and y. Get the pupils to point out why the 
gradient } is complementary to the gradient 
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2. Ask what gradient is complementary to 3, 
and what is the relation between the lines 
y=mx and x=my. ` 

We thence pass to the more difficult question 
of perpendicular lines. Show that the perpen- 
dicular slope is the supplement of the comple- 
ment, or the complement of the supplement, of 
the given slope. Hence we must both invert 
the gradient and change its sign; in other 
words, both interchange the coefficients of x 
and y and change the sign of one of them 
(Fig. 2). 3 

Thus, if y-mx=o be the equation of the 
line OL, having a slope of 20°, then 
m=tan 20°. The line OC has the comple- 
mentary slope of 70°; its equation x- my=0 
is found either by interchanging x and y or by 
inverting m. The line OS has the supplemen- 
tary slope of 160°; its equation vy+mx=0 is 
found by changing the sign of the coefficient 
either of x or of y. The line OP, perpendicular 
to OL, must have its slope 110°, complemen- 
tary to that of OS, and supplementary to that 
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of OC; its equation my+x=0 is found by 
making both changes, which is equivalent to 
inverting m and altering its sign. 

Make it quite clear that if we treat ax+by 
+c=0 in the same way we produce exactly 
the same effects upon the slope and the grad- 
ient, but that the four lines no longer pass 
through the same point. In order to make 
them pass through any given point we must 
also alter the value of c in each case. 

Ask for the lines through the origin having — 
slopes which are (i) complementary, (ii) sup- | 
plementary, (iii) perpendicular to ax+by=c: | 
viz. (i) bx+ay=o, (ii) ax- by=o, (iii) bx-ay 
T 

Now we can revise with a set of examples, 
such as the following : 
(i): = a. (iv) 2v¥=X+3. 

(ii) 2y=6x4+5. (v) 6X+3Y=1. 

(iii) X+2y=4. (vi) 9x - 3V =2. 
Ask what graph each equation denotes. 
Thus (ii) denotes a straight line of gradient 3 
cutting off an intercept 2} from the axis of Y- 
Which lines are parallel? Ans.: (i), (ï), (v®- 
Which have supplementary slopes? Ans.: 
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ai and (iv). Which complementary? 
Ans. : (iii) and (v). Which are perpendicular ? 
dns.: (iv) and (v). 

Since we are here dealing with forms only, 
and not with potentialities, we need sav no 
more about the linear equation, except perhaps 
© point out that 

y-k=m(x-h) and a(x- h)+b(y-k)=0 
lenote lines passing through the point (h, k). 

This might be followed by an exercise on 
anting down the equations of straight lines 
assıing through a given point and parallel or 
wrpendi¢ular to a given straight line, or hav- 
ng a complementary or supplementary slope. 
lhat should be sufficient, since we are not con- 
erned with the formalities of co-ordinate 
xometrv. 

QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 

We can now begin to study the quadratic 
quations, and should concentrate on three 
ams, VIZ. = cy, x? +y?=, and xy=c?. 

Starting with x?=y, we should, first of all, 
nake the general shape’ of the graph quite 
lear, especially near the vertex, where the 
eginner is apt to make the curve too narrow, 
even pointed, instead of gracefully rounded. 
Ask for the values of y when r=}, 1, a}, ye 
o show how closely the curve lies along the 
‘Is Of x near the vertex. 

The three obvious points on the locus, viz. 
0, 0), (1, 1), and (- 1, 1) should be carefully 
ited, as well as its symmetry about the axis. 

he name “parabola ’’ should be mentioned ; 
‘nd the latus rectum may be described as that 
hord (perpendicular to the axis) the length of 
‘hich is four times its distance from the 
“ertex, 

Thus, in the case before us, we want to find 
vhere x is twice y. Writing 2v for x, we get 
H=y, so that y=} and x=4. Hence the 
ength of the latus rectum is one unit: so that 
"=y may be called a parabola of unit sise. 
Exercises may be set on finding the dimen- 
‘ons of parabolas such as y= 2x, ZV =n, 
“=4X, 59%=x. Thus, taking x2=cyv, we 
‘tite 2y for x, and obtain y=4c, x=}c, whence 
he latus rectum of the parabola is c. Simi- 
aly, x= ky? is a parabola of size 1/k, and the 
listance of its latus rectum from the vertex is 
| 4k. We may also note that the latus rectum 
uts the axis at the focus; so that 1/4k is the 
ocal distance of the vertex in the last case. 


It should be obvious that y=x?+1 is simply. 


| e curve y=. translated unit distance paral- 
el to the axis of y. Similarly, y=kx? +b, or 
Y- b= kx? is simply the parabola of size 1/k 
rinslated a distance b parallel to the axis of 
© Hence changing y into y-b moves the 
Wve up a distance b; and changing 


es 
" Into y+b moves the ‘curve down 
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a distance b. Ht is easy to show that 
this argument applies to any curve what- 
ever, and that in the same way changing x 
into x-a moves the curve to the right a dis- 
tance a, whilst changing x into «+a moves the 
curve to the left a distance a. 

Hence p(x-a)?=q(yv-b) is a parabola of 
size q/p and has its vertex at the point (a, b), 
the focal distance of which is q/4p3 so that 


(a. 647) is the focus. A rough sketch will 

make it clear. l 
We can now ask for a verbal description of 

the graphs of such equations as the follow- 


ing’: 
(i) y=2nx? +3. 

(i) 3¥+5= -(x- 1)’. 

(iii) X-3=4y"- 4y. 

Thus (i) is‘a parabola of size 4 having its 
axis parallel to the axis of y, and vertex 
downwards at the point (0, 3). 

So also (ii) is a parabola of size 3 having its 
axis parallel to the axis of y, and vertex up- 
wards at the point (1,-4), 

Again, (iii) can be written x-2=4(y - 3)’; 
hence it is a parabola of size } having its axis 
parallel to the axis of x, and vertex on the left 
at the point (2, 4). 

Then we may ask for the equation of a 
parabola of size 3, and vertex upwards at the 
point (- 1, 2). Ans.: (x+1)?= -3(y- 2), or 
w4+2N4+3V=5. 

We can now treat the circle in the same 
way, showing that 

(x -a)?+(y - bP =c? 
is merely the curve x*+y?=c? moved a units 
to the right and b units upwards, so that it 
represents a circle of radius c having its centre 
at the point (a, b). Exercises follow, such as 
transforming 

x24 y?=4x+6y +3 
into (x — 2)? + (y - 3)?=16 
by merely completing the squares; so that it 
represents a circle of radius 4 having its 
centre at the point (2, 3). 

Taking x?+7?=a", and changing y into 2y, 
making x2+4v?=a", we obtain a curve in 
which the ordinates are half the original size. 
We may define an ellipse as a curve derived 
from the circle by a projection which 
reduces all the ordinates in a constant ratio. 
Thus x*+4y?=a? must be the projection of the 
above circle at an angle the cosine of which is 
4—that is, at 60°. 

Similarly, +2+n*v?=a? is the projection of 
x? +y?=a? at the angle the cosine of which is 
1/n, so that it is an ellipse of major axis a and 
minor axis a'n. Writing it in the form 


I 52 
? 4. 
a? Fy? 
Po = I, 
Z 
a a 
and then changing a n into b, we obtain 
: 9 -) 
P gi 
ys l, 
ab 


showing that the latter is an ellipse of axes a 
and b. 


The class should now be able to see that 
(r=2} Cyt? | 
z +- = 
9 25 
represents an ellipse of axes 3 
its centre at (2, — 1); and that 
(x +3) +4y*=16 
represents an ellipse of axes 4 and 2 having its 
centre at (- 3, 0). 

In dealing with the rectangular hyperbola 
xy= œ, its-central symmetry and the fact that 
the axes of reference are asvymptotes should 
be emphasised. Writing it in the form v=k ‘x, 
we show that it represents inverse proportion, 
just as V=kwn represents direct proportion. 


I 


and 5 having 


It will easily be seen that oe and 


ya" 3 represent rectangular hyperbolas of the 


same size, the former with its centre at (3, 0), 
the axis of x being one asymptote, and x=3 
the other asymptote; the latter with its centre 
at (0,- 3), the asvmptotes being the axis of v 
and ¥+3= 

More generally, xy+ax+by=c, which can 
be written (x+a)(v+b)=c-—ab, represents a 
rectangular hyperbola /c-— ab times the size 
of x¥=1, having the lines x+a=0 and y+ b=0 
as asvmptotes; its centre is at (-a,- b); and 
(x+a)+(y+b)=0 and (x+a)-(v+b)=o0 are 
its axes of symmetry. | 

Note the reversed positions of xv- c?=o0 and 
xv+c?=0, and ask what is represented by 
kxv+ax+bv+4+c=o0. | 

Before passing to the cubic equation, we 
may perhaps deal with the hyvperbolas 


2 y? 
—y=ec and on 
in a manner similar to that in which we 
treated the circle and the ellipse. The reversal 
of position, by interchanging x and y, or by 
changing the sign of the independent term on 
the right-hand side of the equation, should be 
noted. 
THE CUBIC EQUATION. 

We may now deal with the cubical parabola 
v=”, and the semi-cubical parabola y?=23. 

In the case of the former we must emphasise 
its central symmetry, and its flatness near the 
bend, or turning point, at the origin of co- 
ordinates. The fact that the x-axis is a tan- 
gent which cuts the curve at the point of con- 
tact must also be noted. 
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Questions on transference of the centre to 
the point (a, b) by changing x into x - a, and y 
into y- b, will be treated as before. 

It may be pointed out that, to obtain a simi- 
lar curve k times the size of any given curv, 
we must change x into x/k and y into yk. Thus 
the curve k times the size of v= is y ka k 
Which reduces to k*°v=x°, Hence y=cexr is 
similar to v=, but is 1/ yc times the size. 

The pupils slould now be able to state that 


p(x -a)+q(y- b)}*=0 


represents a cubical parabola vp, q times the 


size of y= x", having its centre at (a, b), and 
the line x=a for its central tangent; that the 
curve extends to infinity on the right below 
that tangent, and on the left above the tan- 
gent; and that it has no asymptotes. 

The semi-cubical parabola y°=2° is inter- 
esting on account of the cusp at its vertex. 
Note that, giving x the successive values 
1,4, 3%, va the corresponding value of # are 
+1, +}, +y, #21, showing how closely « 
lies along the x-axis as we approach the origin: 
so that it terminates in a sharp point at tic 
vertex, where the y-axis is a cuspidal tangen 
as well as an axis of symmetry. l 

The curve cv?=x3 is c times the size of 
v?=x%; so that- riders such as those upon th 
preceding turves can now be set. 

The curve V=1 ‘x? will be a useful exercise ter 
those who are studying physics. It is increas 
to 2/c tirhes the size by writing v=c .2°. 

Practical illustrations of many of thee 
curves will naturally occur to the teacher. The 
forces of gravitation, magnetism, and electri- 
city will illustrate the last-mentioned curve. 
We may take the path of a projectile, or the. 
ratio of the flat side of a con (of given thick- 
ness) to the area of its rim, as illustrations of 
the common parabola; the ratio of the volume 
of a terrestrial globe to that of its cylindrical - 
axis (of given diameter), or the weight of 2 
row of cricket-balls compared with the lengi? 
of the line they occupy, may illustrate the cubi- 
cal parabola; and a comparison of the ar- 
space łn a room of given shape with the foor, 
space or window-area, Or the light required | 
produce a given illumination upon its wa! ț 
illustrate the semi-cubič! 


mav. be used to 


parabola. 
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The Stories of * Macbeth.” The Story of “A Wid- 
summer Night's Dream.” (Blackie's Smaller Enz!" 
Classics.) 32 pp. each. (Blackie.) 3d. each | 
Walter Higgins has with great success interwoven" 
of the text with a modified version of Lamb. a 
modification is but slight, and without doubt th: n“ 
arrangement deserves and will find a welcome. Mar 
Lamb was answerable for the comedies, and it w= 
be interesting to find out whether school reader: a 
dorse the opinion of o'der critics in regard to her =" 
in this renowned work. 
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THE DIRECT. METHOD OF 
TEACHING LATIN. 
By R. B. Apecerox, M.A. 
Perse School, Cambridge. 


T is more than six years'ago ` that I first 
wrote to THE SCHOOL WORLD upon this 
ubject, and during the intervening years I 
ave gained more from a further experience 
f the method than I have lost from a possible 
tminution—if any such there has been—ot 
outhful ardour. I should be sorry to think 
hat my own methods have not considerably 
hanged. during these six vears-—for the 
ssence of the direct method is its vitality, and 
ll that lives changes; but, more than this, I 
wave had a certain amount of experience in the 
raining of students and others who intend to 
xcome  direct-method teachers. What I 
have learnt from them has done more than 
invthing else to explain to me the compara- 
ively slow growth of the method. Everv one 
f them was, of course, hampered bv a lack of 
jamiliarity with Latin as a spoken language. 
The worst gave lessons in which Latin was 
indeed spoken, but they were not lessons on the 
direct method—thev were rather the old 
construe lessons conducted in Latin instead of 
m English; there is, however, no mystical 
value in asking Qui casus est? rather than 
hat case is it? The best gave lessons which 
contained the right idea, but the development 
of it was hindered, if not prevented, by the 
teacher’s lack of fluency. This is a big diffi- 
culty (I had almost said, the chief difficulty), 
which we must make up our minds to face and 
to conquer. It will eventually, I hope, be 
overcome by direct-method pupils returning 
to our schools in later life as direct-method 
teachers. 

But, meanwhile, we must all make strenuous 
"forts to increase our fluency; it is part of our 
theory that our pupils should acquire a good 
deal inductively, if not indeed intuitively, 
and the theory is sound. If our pupils fail to 
do this as a matter of fact, in practice, then the 
fault is that of the individual teacher and not 
of the general method. It matters not how this 
fluency be developed—by continued classroom 
Practice, personal sotto voce exercise, conver- 
sation in Latin with colleagues and others, or 
what not?—but developed it must be, if our 
teaching is to be a success. This is the first, 
but not the only, difficulty. | 

The Latin which we wish our pupils to 
acquire is a literary rather than a colloquial 
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; November, tort. See aleo Tue ScHoor, Worin for September, 1912. 

i Personally I gained much by a fortnight’s hol'day one summer with a 

Do when we both spoke nothing but Latin (or what was meant for 
tin‘) all the time. s 
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Latin. Itis my belief that all boys trained in 
Latin on the direct method get far more profit, 
from the vitality and general mental stimulus 
incidental to the method, than they could pos- 
sibly do from what we used to call the mental 
gymnastics of the old gerund-grinding system ; 
but I am thinking now of the comparatively 
few members of our classes who will some day 
become classical scholars and must first com- 
pete for university entrance scholarships. 
These need Ciceronian Latin, and therefore we 
We cannot 
hear this spoken as a living language, but we 
must do the next best thingy—we must read it 
to ourselves and. hear it read aloud whenever 
possible. [tvervone knows that the best wav 
to learn a language is to live for a time in the 
country in which it is spoken; and at the 
risk of dwelling upon a platitude I should like 
to recount a recent experience of mine. Some 
time ago I had a Greek living with me for a` 
few months, during which he learnt—as was, 
indeed, only natural—far more English than 
I did modern Greek. When Greece entered 
the war, in order to “join up” he returned 
home by way of Italv, where he stayed a few 
weeks, and wrote to me in English from there. 
His letter was written in by no means such 
good English as he had frequently written in 
essavs for me long before he left. The moral 
is obvious—-he had not heard English spoken 
for several weeks—and its application to the 
present problem is that, as we cannot be hear- 
ing, we must, at any rate, be continually read- 
ing classical, and preferably Ciceronian, Latin. 
I know from my own experience that my class- 
teaching has suffered whenever I have passed 
long periods without much reading of my own 
at home. It is not so much that one can actu- 
ally bring into class-conversation definite 
Ciceronian idioms and phrases (though this is, 
of course, important, of which anon) as that 
one’s Latin is insensibly. so much better if one 
comes fresh from Cicero the night before. 

Generalities are of no use, and so I make the 
practical suggestion that all those who are 
attempting to teach Latin on the direct method 
should read a new speech of Cicero at least 
every month.: The speech may—if it be one of 
the shorter ones—be read through in one night; 
but it is not then finished with; it should be 
read again and re-read again, and, as I sug- 
gest, provide part of the teacher’s mental 
pabulum for a week or even a month. It is 
not a bad idea to put a little tick or other mark 
E teem € . f 
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3 Itake it that the direct method has by now sufficiently juscified its 
claims to render it unnecessary for me to defend the latent paradox here. 
We talk Latin, not as an end in itself, but as the readiest method of learning 
the fanguage : our ultimate object is to read the (r/erature with as much 
ease as possible. 
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in the margin of one’s working edition oppo- 
site to all the useful idioms; this can then be 
taken into class, and by rapidly glancing over 
a few pages one is in the position to give the 
boys many purpuret panni. I have myself 
done this with the Fourth Form. It should be 
explained that the boys had for some years 
been in the habit of having one period every 
week (during their year in the Fourth Form ‘) 
devotea to the making of speeches. They are 
given a free hand—I merely listen and correct 
mistakes—and those of them who have 
any fluency take great delight in preparing 
their little oratiunculae upon all manner of sub- 
jects. Last vear for the first time I tried 
the experiment of giving -them definite 
Ciceronian phrases and tags which they incor- 
porate, sometimes with great ingenuity, into 
their own efforts. I have set aside one period 
for this, during which I glance down the pages 
of my Cicero and read out any phrase which 
strikes me, for the boys to take down in their 
note-books. I give an idiomatic and free 
English rendering, which is taken down on 
one side of the note-book, and the Latin is 
written opposite. Then a home-work period 
is given for the learning of them. 

© Recently, for example, we have had such 
things as the following, which I select at 
random : 


ENGLISH. LATIN. 
Dear old-fashioned people | Homines antiqui qui ex 
who judge others by sua natura ceteros 
themselves. fipgunt. 


To be busied about trifles. 
To waive one’s claims. 


Reduviam curare. 
De suo iure decedere. 


To omit. Missum aliquid facere. 
Without dereliction of | Salvo officio. 
duty. 


I beg you to hear me with | Quapropter vos oro atque 


indulgence and atten- obsecro, iudices, ut 

tion. attente bonaque cum 
venia verba mea 
audiatis. ' 


To some extent. 

To come to such a pitch 
that... : 

To do away with a person. 

It is generally agreed. 

A life given up to de- 
bauchery. 

.- An abandoned wretch. 

Imaginary. 

Unless I am mistaken. 

Your father told me a 
very different storv. 


To take part in politics. 


Aliqua ex parte. 
Eo prorumpere ut... 


De medio tollere aliquem. 
Inter omnes constat. 


Vita vitiis flagitiisque 
omnibus dedita. 

Perditus. 

Commenticius. 

Nisi me fallit animus. 

At nercule longe aliter 


fatque tu] pater narra- 
vit. 

Rei public interesse; in 
re publica versari; ad 
rem publicam accedere. 


All this is worth mentioning if only to dispel 
the idea that the direct method always eschews 
the use of English. What is to be deprecated 
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is a conglomeration of English and Latin inan 
ordinary reading lesson, but we must never 
avoid English for the sake of avoiding it. 
Such a lesson as I have just described, though 
not itself an essential part of the direct method. 
may very well be a most useful preparation to: 
excellent and enjoyable direct-method lessons. 
For, as I have said, my immediate object was 
to provide the boys with some stiffening. as 
it were, for their weekly speeches; and when 
these are over I always avail mvself of anv 
time which may be left to make criticisms—s 
it necessary to say in English ?—or offer suz- 
gestions about the improvement of the Lat 
period, etc. 

To give a definite example. I remembe: 
quite recently using some ten minutes which 
were left of a “speech lesson” in which w 
point out the great extent to which the leng:) 
of an oratorical period often depended upon 
the use of the inverted relative in various 
cases, and I illustrated my point by demonstra- 
tion upon the blackboard with an imaginary 
period of this sort : 


Qui numquam antea in re publica versatus êt, 
quem omnes imprudentem iudicant, cuius facta 3: 
dicta a persona gravis hominis omnino abhorrent, c 
nemo umquam impune fidem habuit, a quo omr: 
iura iam violata sunt, ei, patres conscripti, huius re 
administrationem tradam? 


The sense of power and confidence whic! 
quite voung boys acquire from this sort e 
thing reacts upon their whole work, and the 
direct method provides such splendid opper- 
tunities for the display of that power, whic” 
grows by being exercised. But unless the 
boys have good tools, they cannot do goed 
work. Let us see to it, then, that we give them 
good tools, and the lesson in which the too's 
are given will be conducted in English (it mav 
be as frequent as once a week if the teacher 
sees fit), for the tools are for the sake of the 
work, and this English lesson, or, as I should 
rather sav, lesson conducted in English, is tor- 
the sake of producing better Latin lessons durt- | 
ing other periods. 

To make what I mean clear I conclude by 
quoting a speech prepared—quite voluntaril”. 
in his own time—and delivered in class by 2 
Fourth Form boy who was at the time exactiv 
fourteen years and three months old. It 1s. 
of course, entirely his own work and has nè 
been corrected in any way. My object in 
quoting it is simply to illustrate the freedom 
and power which the direct method gives < 
quite voung boy in the wielding of the lar- 
guage; and to avoid any possibility of mis 
ne E EE E 


5 Except by the boy himself between his delivery of it and the spares 
of the ‘fair copy ` to me. These corrections did not amount to mere tee 


the removal of some half-dozen ‘slips’ in all. 
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apprehension I wish to state quite frankly that 
tew of my pupils are capable of work as good as 
the speech which follows. Naturally it is only 
of the good speeches that I have troubled my 
young orators to furnish me with “fair copies,” 
and it so happens that the,one which I have 
selected to quote—because it illustrates my 
point better than any of the others which I 
have had preserved—is by the best boy in my 
present Fourth Form. So let not other direct- 
method teachers be discouraged if they fail 
to get work of this standard from the average 
bov in their classes (if such a thing were pos- 
sible, the direct-method teacher would be an 
even happier mortal than he is—which is sav- 


ing a great deal!) If any insist upon looking’ 


at it as a criterion of what kind of work can 
he done on the direct method, then they must 
take it as an example of what the best boys 
(and not the average boy) can do. But this 
is not what I want my reader to do. I want 
him to examine it as a very interesting and— 
[ freely confess—very artificial product. For 
the psychology of it is, I venture to suggest, of 
extreme educational importance. 

Here we have a young boy attempting to 
model himself upon the idea of Cicero’s style 
which he has gained from some odd tags and 
phrases dictated to him. Personally I do not 
think highly of Cicero as a man, and question 
whether á less inspiring author ever wrote. 
What he has left behind him is, as R. L. Steven- 
son has said, “a poor diet for the mind, a very 
colourless and toothless ‘ criticism of life >: but 
we enjoy the pleasure of a most intricate and 
dexterous pattern; every stitch a model at once 
ot elegance and of good sense.” Not that the 
boy whose speech follows has attained any- 
thing of this elegance; his work is, on the con- 
trary, a very crude and, in some ways, ridicu- 
lous patchwork.” But the psychological interest 
is just this: that the attempt to weave into his 
work the purpurei panni given to him has 
insensibly lifted his oratiuncala, both in phrase- 
“logy and in idea, above the usual sphere of 
hovs’ interests into a plane which we generally 
associate with a more adult mentality. Here 
Sno question of priggishness è or precocity, but 
merely of that development of the mind which 
is the object of education. Words are a great 
aid to thought; and just as Stevenson played 
the “sedulous ape ” to his great predecessors 
in English literature—though onlv so far as 
siyle is concerned—so I submit that it is of 
<reat educational interest to study what effect 
pon a bov’s habitual mental outlook (though, 

‘In order that the extent of the boy's originality may not be under’ 
ib enon ofthe nd tected bore Comeened er only thre 


t ave never had the pleasure of teaching a more charming pupil than 
‘fone in question. 
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of course, it is only to a small extent) can be 
produced by giving him “tags,” and often 
isolated words, such as I have suggested, and 
then asking him to make a speech upon any 
subject he likes. But enough of my preamble; 
I conclude by quoting the speech: 


DE DISCRIMINE HIBERNI.E ORATIO. 


Hodie, patres conscripti, ego qui orationes non- 
numquam pro amicis, et szepenumero in adversarios 
habui, de discrimine Hibernia, quod ante bellum, 
etiamque nunc, apud omnes qui ad rempublicam acce- 
dunt, summi momenti est, pauca vobiscum deliberabo; 
quapropter, vos oro, et obsecro, patres conscripti, ut 
attente, bonaque cum patientia, omnes rationes audi- 
atis, animisque concipiatis. 

Primo autem quod omnes de gestis facinoribusque 
Hibernorum, quos fideles, constantes, probos antea 
finximus, non bene intelligunt, qui hora summi dis- 
criminis perfidos, ingratos, infideles se præstabant ; 
quibus nos omnia benificia, fas, iura, quibus cives 
nostri fruuntur, copiose concessimus, vos, patres con- 
scripti, certiores faciam. , 

Ut iam dixi, Hiberni omnino liberi erant; at, Her- 
cule, lohge aliter de libertate ac senatores nostri existi- 
maverunt, quod etsi hæc iura habebant, concionatores, 
plebicolæque nonnulli, qui apud plebem et rhetorice et 
astutia semper plurimum poterant, iniurias fictas con- 
tumeliasque commenticias, putaverunt se videre, et hoc 
modo, animos auditorum aliqua ex parte induxerunt, ut 


et leges, et bellum pacemque constituendi potestatem 


soli habere cuperent, ut exercitum et classem suam 
omnino disiunctos esse vellent, et reapse, ut natio 
separata liberaque fierent; et quo studiosius ad liber- 
tatem eos impulerunt, eo magis Hiberni, summo odio 
commoti, et verbis senatorum, armisque plebis, mon- 
straverunt se sub imperium nostrum diutius manere 
nolle. Hi autem, qui bellum intestinum commovebant 
sui quæstus aut commodi causa, plebem modo agita- 
bant, quo facilius, ut ad gubernacula reipublicæ tandem 
sederent. 

At ne quis forte stupefactus sit me tanta vi vehemen- 
tiaque eos damnare, ne ei, qui ob gravitatem orationis 
ab Hibernis faciant, et ad misericordiam propensi sint, 
ne quis putet me facinora gestaque auxisse, eo rem 
iam adducam ut nihil divinatione opus sit. 

Ego, patres conscripti, qui hanc orationem in 
Hibernos habeo, consuetudine atque amicitia cum eis 
coniunctus sum, atque ego, qui et cives, sociosque 
meos vehementer accuso, reprehendo, etiam eis male- 
dico, consiliumque eorum vitupero, Hibernus sum! 

At, Hercule, etsi Hibernus, longe aliter de libertate, 
de fas, ac iuribus, quæ putant se merito habere necesse 
esse, ac cives popularesque mei existimo; et etsi odio 
eis forte ero, licet ipsi bellum intestinum contra nos, 
qui omnia iura, summaque benificia præbuimus, 
summo odio commoveant, ego cum eis me numquam 
coniungam, et etsi nomen de perfidia deferant, 
animum inducere, ut tantam temeritatem, insaniamque 
præbeam, numquam poterunt. l 

Nunc, patres conscripti, non multum dicendum est 
mihi, quod omnia gesta, omnia facinora, quæ ante 
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bellum acta sunt, omnes iniurias commenticias, 
querimoniasque fictas, iam vobis exposui. 

Nec levi coniectura penditur res, quod ego, qui vitam 
gestis Hibernorum’e puero dedidi, in republica eorum 
semper versatus sum. 

Qua propter, vos oro, et obsecro, iudices, ut summa 
cura, maximaque cum sollertia, omnes pactiones eis 
concedatis, quod tam magni momenti se res habet, 
ut non oporteat nos leviter transire, ac tantum modo 
_ perstringere rem. : 


Whatever may be thought of the above, it is 
certainly not “nursery Latin ’’—the reproach 
often brought against the direct method—and 
I recommend any who are teaching Latin on 
new lines to see what they can themselves do 
in the way of bringing about a similar 
“stiffening” in their pupils’ work by the 
simple device of giving them tags and phrases 
from Cicero—not only, of course, from the 
orations (the Letters are an excellent hunting- 
ground), but anywhere from Cicero and 
perhaps, for colloquial phrases, from Plautus 
and others. 


A NATURE-STUDY MUSEUM IN A 
RURAL SCHOOL. 


By Ernest R. Beate, A.C.P. 
Pinvin C.E. School, near Pershore, Worcs. 


URIOSITY is one of the important fac- 


tors in human nature that make education 
possible. For this reason the teacher who can 
command the means to excite his pupils’ 
curiosity in any given direction will find the 
success of his efforts to educate them consider- 
ably augmented. Under the name of Nature- 
study nearly all teachers nowadays make an 
attempt to bring before the notice of their 
pupils some ofthe interesting phenomena that 
are to be observed in their natural surround- 
ings, and in some cases this work occupies a 
very prominent place in the curriculum. The 
object of this article 1s to show how curiosity 
in this subject has been first of all roused, and 
then stimulated, among the children in a rural 
school by making use of the collecting instinct, 
which the teacher will find to be existent in 
nearly all his pupils. 

Nature-study is not to be attempted from 
books, although these must have some place in 
anv scheme. To be of real value it requires 
that the students should actually possess, 
handle, and observe for themselves the things 
which are the objects of their study for the time 
being. A single specimen, even if it be passed 
round by the teacher, is insufficient for the pur- 
pose, and a lesson in Nature-work taken in this 
manner is, at the best, onlv a modified form of 
lecture. The provision of specimens for the 
pupils is a necessity if the work is to be as valu- 
able a training as it ought to be. 
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When a course of work extending over a 
period, say a month, is entered upon with 2 
class, it becomes necessary to keep specimens 
in hand during the whole period, because ii 
may well happen that when the course starts 
the objects required will be plentiful, but they 
may be entirely unobtainable later in the 
course. This keeping of temporary collections 
of specimens may be looked upon as the germ 
of the school museum. Often enough it 
remains a germ. 

Where the school possesses one of the so 
called museum cupboards the matter advances 
a small stage further. The oddments thus 
collected are placed on the shelves of the glass- 
fronted, upper portion of the cupboard. From 
time to time fresh specimens find their way into 
it, and the whole affair is then frequenty 
dignified by being called “the museum.” In 
most cases the specimens are, after thet 
admission, severely left alone, and the result, 
in a year or two, is a chaotic collection of odds 
and ends that is nearly, if not quite, useless. 

About fifteen years ago this distinctly rural 
school in the West Midlands underwent a 
change of headmaster. The newcomer soon bi- 
came ambitious of carrving on Nature-stud’ 
upon lines different from the mere preparation 
and delivery of weekly lessons on disconnected 
aspects of Nature. It was felt that Nature- 
lessons should be serial in character, and so thr 
need for the preservation of specimens became 
apparent; there was, however, no place in 
which to keep them. To remedy this a museum 
cupboard of the kind mentioned was requisi- 
tioned. It consisted of a low, deep-cupboard, 
about 3 ft. 9 in. wide, r ft. 6 in. deep, and 
2 ft. 9 in. high, with one shelf inside, forming 
the bottom half, while on the top was fixed 4 
glass-fronted cupboard about half as deep, wth 
four adjustable shelves. The total height 0 
the two parts was about 7 ft. | . 

When the children realised the purpose ot 
the new .cupboard natural objects of various 
kinds speedily turned up. ‘As they came !? 
they were properly labelled, and the bottom 
shelves of the glass-fronted portion wete 
filled with specimens illustrating the particule’ 
course of lessons which was being proceedt! 
with. When the course was finished ner 
objects were naturally required; but, insted 
of the old objects being thrown aside, th! 
were stored away in cardboard boxes in tle 
bottom cupboard. In this wav there came in 
existence in a few years the nuclei of varios 
collections, illustrating many of the naturi 
features around the school, and the specimens. 
being easilv accessible, frequently proved ve" 
useful. . T 

The next step forward became possible 
through the arrival in the village of a gentie- 
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man who was a keen naturalist. He came to 
stay at a local farm for a considerable time, and 
during the period of his visit he devoted 
nearly all his time to a study of the natural 
features of the farm he was on. The large 
numbers of specimens that he collected were 
housed in empty sweet-hoxes, the separate 
specimens being placed in small cardboard 
hoxes, pill-boxes, or empty match-boxes. He 
became greatly interested in the Nature-work 
in the school, and through his influence the 
teacher was enabled to get tthe grant of another 
cupboard, as well as about two dozen glass- 
topped specimen cases. In addition, the visitor 
had made, and presented to the school, a piece 
of furniture something after the character of a 
kitchen dresser, but with two shelves only at 
the top. Before he finally left the village a 
public exhibition was arranged of his own “and 
school collections combined, and it resulted 

“crowded house.” He left behind, for the 
use oi the school, a great part of his collections, 
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sills being 6 ft. and 7 ft. high respectively. 
After much careful measuring-up and considera- 
tion it was decided to arrange the furniture as 
shown. The dresser was placed at A, and the 
glass-fronted portions of the two cupboards 
were removed from the bottom sections and 
placed on an old form against the wall at BB. 
‘Fhey were fastened to the wall to keep them in 
place. The store cupboard was placed at C. 
Some old desk-tops being available, a breast- 
high shelf, supported on Tegs at intervals, was 
erected and fastened to the wall at the same 
side as the store cupboard; reaching from it 
to nearly the other end of the room. Two simi- 
lar shelves, one over the other, were fixed up - 
at the bottom end. Various other shelves were 
hung on brackets from the walls of the room. 
The bottoms of the two museum cupboards, 
placed back to back at D, provided a sort of 
table. In this way a large amount of shelf 
space became available, and the school museum 
began to deserve its name. 


and oon the oO čćĂ Ää oo oooO LLL Since this’. 
strength of this TA a arrangement of 
the authorities ~\ ie eee the room was 


allowed the pur- 
chase of a large , 
cupboard for \ 
storage pur- 
poses. 

By this time 
the school, 
which consisted 
at this period of 
three small 
rooms, began to 
be  inconven- 
lently crowded 
With museum 
furniture, and any further expansion seemed out 
of the question: Soon, however, one of the class- 
rooms was condemned for teaching purposes, 
and it was ultimately decided to replace it by 


‘Lantern Shelf 


. Reference Book Cup-board 


Mantel-piece 


adding another room to the other end of the . 


school. Here was an opportunity, and it was 
immediately seized upon by the teacher. As 
soon as the school was closed for the purpose 
of extension the museum furniture and collec- 
tions were transferred bodily to the old class- 
room, and while the workmen were busy the 
headmaster also was busily engaged in pie 
paring the room for its new purpose. 

To” help the reader to grasp the details of 
the arrangement finally decided upon, a plan 
of the room is here given (Fig. 1), show- 
ing its general shape and the arrangement 
of the furniture. The room itself is long 
and narrow (19 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft.). The 
door, fireplace, and two windows are clearly 
indicated, and the last-named, it may be 
mentioned, are high up in the walls, the 
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completed, a 
small table con- 
structed by the 
headmaster has 
been placed at E 
to carry a large 
glass accumu- 
lator tank, 
which serves 
the purpose of 
an aquarium. A 


Shelf 


Wn 

7 

® 

_ 

ony, 
B a 


small glass- 

Fic. 1.— Plan of the museum-room. fronte d cup- 
board has 

also been fixed over the mantelpiece 


to contain books of ‘reference on Nature- 
work useful to teachers and pupils, and a 
substantial shelf has been’ fixed inside the door 
to carry the school lantern. The latter can be 
constantly and effectively emploved in teach- 
ing if the teacher makes his own slides. The 
next stage of development naturally arose from 
a difficulty’ which increased with the growth in 
the size of the collections. Thev began to be 
unwieldy, and so it became necessary to con- 
sider how to standardise the accommodation 
both of the collections and of individual speci- 
mens, that being the method emploved in large 
museums. Two other advantages secured bv 
doing this are that interchange of the speci- 
mens is facilitated, and the extension of the 
collections by the inclusion of new specimens 
in their proper places is made comparatively 
easy. The first step was made when per- 
mission was obtained to requisition a supply of 
wood ordinarilv used for light woodwork, and 
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from this, when it arrived, about a gross of | being the outcome of the children’s own collect- 
trays were constructed. Fig. 2 gives a good | ing.- Rarities are not sought after, although 
general idea of the design of these trays. All | they are accepted when they are brought in. 
of them were 1 ft. square, and were made in | “Familiarity breeds contempt,” and most of the 
two depths, some being 1 in. and others 2 in. | children would pay little heed to the hundreds 
deep. The deeper had bottoms of wood, but the | of common, yet curious, things that exist right 
shallow boxes were bottomed by gluing the | in front of their eyes, were it not that their 
frames to squares of millboard. A number of | attention is directed to them and to their impor- 
gauges and fitments were made to enable the | tance by the fact that they are exhibited in the 
cutting and nailing of the trays to be carried | school. The second point is that under the 
out more speedily, and the making of them | present system many of the specimens are only 
was done in a few evenings with the help of | occasionally being shown, and that at suitable 
three evening woodwork students. seasons. This variation of exhibits prevents 
Thirty-six pieces of glass, each 1 ft. square, | staleness and stimulates interest. 
were bought to rest on the tops of the ‘trays There are two fairly obvious lines of develop- 
when they were placed out for exhibition. The | ment along which the future of this school 
specimens were then placed in these trays, and | museum lies, one touching upon the collections 
the sweet-boxes and cardboard boxes were | themselves, and the other upon their increased 
dispensed with. By the time the school re- | use for educational purposes. The latter is, of 
assembled everything had been arranged so | course, the more important of the two, and no 
that the children might visit the museum at any | One feels this more than the teacher who is 


time they felt inclined to use their spare time | responsible for it. Indeed, he would never 
have given a large amount of his leisure time to 


the scheme if it had been intended merely to 
make good collections. The word “‘museum” 
means “temple of the Muses,” i.e. a place for 
study, and a few experiments are now being 
made in utilising the collections.for individual 
work. A few selected children are following 
out, from written instructions and guidance 
based upon the collections, individual lines of 
study, and should these prove to be as success 
ful as it is hoped they will be, oral lessons in 
Nature-study in the upper class of the school 
will gradually be discontinued, and the pupils 

will work upon independent lines. | 
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Fic. 2.—Projection of new specimen tray and removable standardised paper 
tray. Not to scale. 


THE SCHOOLS AND EMPIRE DAY. 


HE idea of devoting one day in the year to 

an effort to make our people conscious 

of their heritage and thoughtful of its destiny 
is slowly gaining ground. Yet it has still to 
fire the popular imagination. The average 
artisan has scarcely heard of it, and the politi- 
cally active section of working-men scouts it as 


| 
in that manner. Since these trays were com- 
pleted the work of providing a standard form 
of accommodation for each individual specimen 
has been, and still is, going on. Each speci- 
men is being placed by itself in a stout paper 
or light cardboard tray, and these little trays 
are made in such sizes that they are readily 
changed from one position to another in the | a token of an effete, but arrogant, imperialism, 
wooden trays. At the same time new labels | or of a still more contemptible commercialism 
with printed headings are replacing the written | which is moved only by the prospect of mar- 
ones, and the collections are being more | kets and concessions. They remember the old 
systematically classified. Progress in this work | formula “Trade follows the Flag.” To many 
is slow, because the headmaster’s time is neces- | others empire means emperors, and emperors 
sarily limited, and also because the specimens | suggest autocracies. Some day, perhaps, 
themselves are numerous, comprising as they | official usage will sanction “ British Common- 
do fairly complete collections of local wild | wealth,” and we, too, may have a Common- 
flowers, fossils, rocks, land and freshwater | wealth Day, a far happier expression of British 
shells, fungi, mosses, lichens, birds’ eggs, | ideals than Empire Day. 
insects, spiders, fruits, etc. In the meantime, may not the schools do 
Two points of importance may be here | something to hasten such a change? They 
brought forward. The first is that the speci- | have in the past, perhaps, been insensibly 
mens are in great proportion purely local, | affected by the imperialistic note, and though 
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they have escaped the theatrical manner of 
Sedan Day in a Prussian school, they might do 
much to litt the celebration to a higher level by 
using it to emphasise a great political ideal. 
Educated men and women need only to picture 
the present situation in France to become forth- 
with acutely conscious of all that this unique 
“Empire” of ours stands for. But many people 
are not so clear in their minds. “What differ- 
ence would it make to me if Germany did win 
the war ?” asked the suffering wife of an intelli- 
vent artisan of the writer. The question is in 
the minds of many ill-informed, but cruelly 
injured, people. Such doubts are not essentially 
disloval. They are, if you like, born of ignor- 
ance, but they deserve an answer. If the 
world would not be the poorer for the triumph 
of a military despotism over an alliance of the 
free peoples of the world, then, indeed, is our 
suffering vain. Can the schools not help to 
bring both knowledge and consolation to those 
whose agony seems so meaningless to them? 
An Empire Day, celebrated in this spirit in 
every school in the land, would lift the whole 
idea above every suspicion of vulgarity and 
ostentation. In such an effort the schools 
might give strong and dignified intellectual 
direction to what is often little more than in- 
sunctive feeling. A vague sense of national 
danger has hitherto been sufficient to unite us 
at critical moments, but emotional excitement 
alone is not a safe foundation for the complex 
political structure of which we are the centre. 
Should we not try to transmute the imperial 
sentiment from pride of possession into passion 
for a grand political object ? 

Politics, in the partv sense of the word, can- 
not, of course, enter the school, but citizenship 
isnot a party question. An Empire Day which 
does not bring into strong relief the relation of 
the empire to the daily life of its people is 
scarcely worth keeping. An empire which is 
content to leave its citizens, or the vast majority 
of them, in ignorance, in poverty bordering on 
indigence, and herded together in insanitary 
dwellings, is not worth maintaining. Slowly, 
perhaps, but surely, we are, as a people, realis- 
ing our corporate responsibilities in these 
matters. Our own islands offer problems 
enough in these directions, but the Empire 
makes them the concern of a quarter of man- 
kind. What have we done in the past? What 
have our daughter States accomplished ? What 
are our ideals concerning those peoples who are 
still under our guardianship ? 

t is, of course, true that the war has made 
us explicitly aware of much that we previously 
took for granted and consequently thought little | 
about. Let us take advantage of the time and | 
ting these things before the minds of our | 
Older boys and girls by consecrating Empire ' 
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Day to a consideration of ideals which are en-. 
dangered almost by the mere prospect of Ger- 
man triumph. Our land is the original home 
of political freedom. From us it has passed 
over the whole world. The Hohenzollerns and 
Hapsburgs are the last resisting bulwarks of 
medievalism. They, too, are doomed. But 
political freedom is not an end in itself. We 
conceive it now as a means to astill higher free- 
dom, to the attainment of which future effort 
will be directed. The British Empire has to 
play a part in working out the social and politi- 
cal conditions for the moral freedom of its 
peoples. Herein lies its ultimate destiny. That, 
and that alone, can give spiritual value to the 
celebration of Einpire Day, and schoolmasters 
may surely bend their minds to the problem of 
how best to give this deeper significance of the 
celebration explicit recognition, 


THE WELSH UNIVERSITY AND THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By A. E. E. Hupson, B.A. 


To secondary schools of Wales, which 
provide a large proportion of the students 
who enter the University, are naturally deeply 
interested in the findings of the Royal Com- 
mission on University Education in Wales, 
which has recently presented its final report 
(Cd. 8,991, price Is. net). Quite naturally, 
therefore, the Central Welsh Board, the Welsh 
County Schools Association, the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant-masters in Secondary 
Schools, and the National Union of Teachers 
figure amongst those who gave evidence before 
the Commission. Some part of their evidence, 
of course, relates to matters affecting the 
University only, but the greater part is con- 
cerned with the interests of the pupils they 


-send up and with the relation between their own 


work and that of the teachers under whose 
charge their pupils pass. 

Nominally, the door by which the pupil 
leaves the school for the university is matricu- 
lation, and the schools are equally concerned 
with the university in the regulations that affect 
the examination giving the right of passage 
and the time when the actual passage is made. 
If the schools were capable only of preparing 
up to matriculation standard the matter would 
be quite simple; the work would be in separate 
water-tight compartments; but the schools can 
do much more than this. It is by no means 
uncommon for a pupil to reach matriculation 
standard long before his character and experi- 
ence are sufficiently developed to fit him for 
university life and to give him the proper 
university outlook. It is natural that the univer- 
sity should wish to capture brilliant students 
at an early age, with the view of fitting them for 
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honours degrees and research work; but the 
schools contend that the pupils who can pass the 
matriculation examination at. sixteen will do 
better both for themselves and for the university 
if they remain at school until thev are at least 
eighteen. Inthe last two vears of their school 
life they can then get a valuable training in the 
exercise of responsibility, exert a great 
influence on the tone of the whole school and 
on future generations of university students, 
and get a more real and a maturer knowledge 
of the subjects of their studies, | 

A student who can just manage to pass 
matriculation is not at a stage at which he can 
profit by university training; he has still much 
to learn of the “grammar ” of his subjects, what- 
ever they may be pand it is only when he has 
obtained a real grip of them, and is conscious 
that he can do his work with power, that he is 
htted to take advantage of the tutorial and lec- 
ture system—with which he should, however, 
have had a gradually intreasing acquaintance 
in the Sixth Form. Naturally, therefore, the 
students who are best equipped for doing well 
at the university are those who have reached 
intermediate standard at school. As both 
school and university witnesses pointed out, 
even if such students nominally do the work 
over again at college, they do it in a different 
atmosphere and with a sure foundation of fami- 
liarity with the elements. They do not “mark 
time,” and unless thev have been badly taught, 
they have not to unlearn what they learnt be- 
fore, but rather to look at it from a new point of 
view—a distinct advantage, since all truth has 
many facets. | 

Moreover, the effect of taking away the 
highest work from the schools would be utterly 
bad for the students directly concerned, for the 
teachers, and for the rest of the pupils 
—especially those of them who do not 
proceed to the university. So the schools 
demand io keep the pupils for two 
years after their matriculation and to 
have the work of those two years recognised, 
after examination, as an efficient preparation up 
to university intermediate standard. It was 
pointed out, during one shearing, that the 
efficiency of the schools had, in practice, raised 
the age of actual entrance to the university. No 
demand was made that the requirement of three 
years’ university residence should be relaxed; 
but it was suggested that a student who, by 
reason of efficient preparation, was able to pass 
his final after two vears would have a year left 
for research work before the degree was actually 
conferred. 

The report does not sefer to the demand 
made by the Assistant-masters’ Association 
for a universal interchangeable matriculation 
examination, admitting to any university in the 
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kingdom. This may be accounted for by the 
existence of the Board of Education’s scheme 
for two standard examinations, which, so long 
as the Welsh Department holds its presen 
position, may be taken to apply also to Wales. 
But, in case of the institution of a Nationa: 
Council of Education for Wales, this is one ot 
the matters that will require attention. What- 
ever measure of autonomy may be granted io 
Wales, no student must be allowed to be placed 
at a disadvantage on one side of the border 
because he happens to have been born or w 
have received his early education on the other: 
and the like must apply to the migration of 
teachers to and from Wales. 

Many criticisms were aimed at the unneces 
sary complication of the stages leading up tc 
the bachelor’s degree. The assistant-master> 
pointed out that the terms “ordinary,” “ inter- 
mediate,” “special,” “final,” and ‘ honours” 
had, especially in the ‘case of the second anc 
third, little meaning, and only puzzled the out- 
sider and bewildered the student. Principai 
Griffiths went so far.as to say that not mor 
than three persons in the University under- 
stood the regulations; so it is not strange that 
the Commissioners recommend the simplit- 
cation of the svstem. 

The representation of the schools is to be 
increased. At present three members of thie 
Court of the University are appointed by the 
headmasters and headmistresses of the inter- 
mediate schools; the proposal is that these shal! 
be appointed by the schools recognised «> 
efficient by the Board of Education, thus admu- 
ting the municipal and county secondary 
schools; also there are to be two representatives 
of the assistant masters and mistresses in the 
same schools. The Commissioners suggest that 
the professional associations are the proper 
bodies to select these representatives. 

The professional training of teachers was i 
very thorny subject, and the report does not 
venture to make any definite proposals. The 
teachers themselves, the university colleges, and 
the training colleges all looked at the matter 
from their own point of view. The view of thr 
teachers was that the training of a teacher or 
the academic side should be that of any weli- 
educated person, and that the only diferenc 
should be the addition of a year of defini 
professional training and practice ; they looke« 
forward to the time when, asa rule, the qualif- 
cation for any grade of teaching should be the 
possession of a degree, and—again backed uf 
by Principal Griffiths—deprecated the segre- 
gation of intending teachers from the general 
body of students, in the interest of the teachers 
themselves. 

Manv other matters, on which the report has 
l much to say, will have a marked, though im- 
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direct, effect on the schools : increased attention 
to technological studies; the fostering of Celtic 
studies, of music, and. of preparation for 
agricultural pursuits, for commerce, and for the 
medical profession—all these are matters which 
the reconstituted University is ‘asked to take 
under its wing. If these suggestions prove as 
truitful in development as they are in intention 
the University may be a most potent agent to 
further alike the intellectual progress and the 
material prosperity of Wales. 


PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


HE Council of the Senate of Cambridge 

University has decided to offer a grace 

proposing to confer the degree of doctor of 

laws, honoris causa, upon the President of the 

United States;-in absentia, and President 

Wilson has signified his willingness to accept 
the degree. | 

* * * 


Miss Mary SPALDING WALKER is resigning, 
on account of ill-health, the headinistress-ship 
of the Roan Girls’ School, Greenwich, which 
she has held for twenty-three years. Born in 
Aberdeen, Miss Walker was educated there and 
at Alexandra College, Dublin, and, after taking 
her B.A.Lond., she was trained at the Cam- 
bridge Training College. As an assistant- 
mistress at the North London Collegiate 
School, Miss Walker taught under Miss Buss, 
and in 1892 was appointed headmistress of the 
West Ham High School, whence she proceeded 
to the Roan Girls’ School in 1895. At that 
time this school prepared its senior pupils 
for the Cambridge Local Examinations and 
Was inspected by the Cambridge Syndicate. 
From 1895 onwards many and rapid changes 
took place. The school admitted London 
County Council scholarship girls in large num- 
hers, and accepted the grants of the Board of 
Education with all its difficult early conditions. 
This necessitated the building of science labora- 
tories and the extension of practical teaching in 
Science and domestic economy. A, large, new 
gymnasium and the introduction of net-ball 
furthered the physical development of the 
pupils. The London Net-ball Association was 
Started in the school hall. The result of all the 
new activities has been the foundation of a 
thoroughly democratic type of school which, in 
a modest wav, has evolved traditions of its own 
hot consciously imitated from existing institu- 
tons. Miss Walker is now serving a third 
Period of five vears on the executive of the 
Headmistresses’ Association, and is the only 
woman member on the committee of the Simpli- 
' fed Spelling Society. 
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SIR HENRY JONES is a candidate for the 
Parliamentary representation of the Welsh 
Universities under the new Act. Since 1894 
Sir Henry has held the professorship of moral 
philosophy a Glasgow. Previous to this he 
held appointments as professor of philo- 
sophy and political economy at University 
College, Bangor, professor of logic and meta- 
physics at St. Andrews, and Hibbert lecturer 
on metaphysics at Manchester College, Oxford. 
He is the author of “Browning as a Religious 
and Philosophical Teacher ” and “The Philo-. 
sophy of Lotze.” Simple and unaffected in 
manner, and not troubled by conventionalities, 
Sir Henry embodies the best attributes of 
Welsh character, and his open disposition and 
sincerity would make him a valuable addition 
to .the representatives of education in 
Parliament. 


* * 


Mr. I. P. Luxx has been appointed head- 
master of Yardley Secondary School. Educated 
at Almondbury Grammar School, Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, and Owens College, Man- 
chester, Mr. Lunn graduated in science in 1901. 
After being an = assistant-master for more — 
than three vears at Llandilo County School, 
he became research scholar and demon- 
strator in physics at Owens College. Later he 
held appointments at Coleraine Academical 
Institution, Barry County School (second 
mastership), and is at present senior physics 
master at Holloway County School. Mr. 
Lunn has been a prominent member of the 
Assistant-masters’ Association for many years; 
he was secretary of the association in 1915-16 
and chairman in 1917. He has also occupied 
the chair of the Legal Sub-committee of the 
].A.A.M. for nearly four years, and much cf 
the success of the Secondary, Technical, and 
University Teachers’ Insurance Society 1s due 
to his indefatigable energy. Tireless in his 
endeavours on behalf of education and the we!- 
fare of secondary-school teachers, Mr. Lunn’s 
well-deserved promotion will be welcomed bv 
all who have been connected with him in his 
many and varied spheres of activity. ' 

i t a 2 
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Mr. W. L. Grant, who was formerly an 
assistant-master of the school, has returned to 
Upper Canada College as its headmaster. 
Mr. Grant was doing excellent work with the 
Army in France when he was summoned to 
return to Canada. He returned only when 
General Turner, his G.O.C., personally 
ordered him back, telling him that his work in 
England and France, satisfactory though it 
had been, was less important to the nation 
than that which a suitable headmaster could 
do at Upper Canada College. At his installa- 


tion, last December, Mr. Grant delivered a 
speech, a copy of which has come into my 
hands. It breathes the highest ideals, and I 
wish every schoolmaster in England could 
have heard it. His views of the duty of head- 
masters to those of their boys who do not go 
on to the universities deserve special emphasis. 
“I hope,’’ he said, “‘to give all lawful help 
and encouragement to every boy in this 
school; I shall certainly be proud of all 
university honours won; but the bov in whom 
I take the deepest interest is the boy whose 
formal education ceases with this school. The 
boy who goes on to the university has another 


- chance; the boy who leaves the school to enter 


business or industry must henceforward find his 
way through the woods without a blaze. Woe 
to us if he leave us unillumined and un- 
quickened! „ÍI am convinced that in a proper 
course, properly taught, in the modern 
humanities, centring in, though not wholly 
composed of, instruction in and through the 
English language and literature, lies the best 
hope of the education, of the quickening and 
the illumination, of this very important class 
of citizens.” 
i * * * 


IN my note of last month referring to the 
large candidature list for the post of secretary 
to the Edmonton Education Committee, I 
should have said there were 260, and not 100, 
applicants. Unfortunately, too much confi- 


dence in Press-cuttings caused me to state. 


that the Marquis S. M. E. Roault de Longue- 

ville De Bucy was a candidate for the vacant 

position. News has reached me from Edmonton 

that this was not so, and I must hope the 

Marquis will forgive my inadvertent mistake. 
* * * 


IT isannounced that Mr. C. H. Blakiston, of 
Eton, has decided, on the advice of Mis medical 
attendant, to withdraw his acceptance of ‘the 
wardenship of Radley College. The appoint- 
ment was referred to in these columns in the 
April issue. 

* * * 

By the will of the late Dr. Butler, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, several bequests 
are made to educational institutions. The 
insignia of the Order of the Crown of Italy are 
bequeathed to Harrow School. The insignia 
were presented to Dr. Butler, whilst he was 
headmaster at Harrow, by the King of Italy, 
whose nephew received his education at the 
school. Pictures, seals, biographies, and a 
silver Declamation Cup, formerly belonging to 
the late Dr. Whewell, are left to Trinity Col- 
lege. The National Portrait Gallery is to 
secure the bust of his sister-in-law, the late 
Josephine Butler, by Alexander Munro, and his 
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portrait, by Herkomer, is to be retained 

aS a family heirloom or hung in Trini 

College. : 
+ * * 

SIR SWIRE SMITH, M.P. for the Keighley 
division of the West Riding, died on March 
16th in his seventy-seventh year. Few men 
have done so much, both by example and pre- 
cept, to encourage the practical side of educa- 
tion. At the age of twenty-five his interest in 
education was aroused by a lecture delivered at 
Huddersfield by the late Dr. Samuel Smiles, 
who declared that Great Britain was in danger 
of losing her predominance in industry by her 
neglect of scientific and artistic training. He 
found that the only educational facilities of 
Keighley, beyond the elementary schools, were 
afforded by the Mechanics’ Institute, which the 
late Sir Isaac Holden attended, and from the 
library of which Charlotte Brontë and her 
sisters were borrowers. Sir Swire Smith was 
made secretary of the institute, and thence- 
forward devoted his life to the promotion of 
technical education, which had hitherto been 
completely neglected in the district. It was 
owing to his endeavours that the Keighley 
Trade and Grammar School—which has been 
a model for the country—was opened in 1870. 
Its day school—organised on scientific lines— 
attracted the clever boys from the elementary 
schools by scholarships and sent up such a pre- 
cession of scholarship holders to the Royal Col- 
lege of Science and the’ Royal College of Ar: 
that Huxley made the interrogation : “Where 
is this Keighley?” In  rgoo Augustus 
Spencer, a prize student from Keighley (0: 
South Kensington, was appointed principal ot 
the Roval College of Art itself. Sir Swire was 
blessed with an exceptionally strong physique 
and possessed a very winning and versatile pet- 
sonality. His townsmen honoured him by pre- 
senting him with the freedom of the borough 
and his portrait painted by Solomon J. 
Solomon, R.A. He was seventy-three years 
old when he was first elected M.P., and in 1% 
his valuable services were recognised by 4 
knighthood. 


* k á * 


Tuae Rev. T. Howey NicHoLrs, headmast‘ 
of King’s School, Pontefract, who resign 
recently owing to advancing years, died 
suddenly on April 13th. Mr. Nichols was 
educated at Hartley University College 
Southampton, and St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge. He was a scholar of his collest. 
taking the Maths. Tripos—senior optime~'’ 
1882. His teaching experience included ht 
years at Bancroft’s School, four Yh 
at Brighton Grammar School, and eigh! 
years at King Edward’s School, Birmins: 
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ham. He also acted as inspector of schools 
n Ireland, and took up his appointment at 
King’s School in 1890. Mr. Nichols had taken 
1 considerable share in the administration of 
‘ducation in Pontefract for many years. He 
vas the hon. secretary of the technical 
chools for twenty-eight years, chairman of the 
Evening Schools Committee under the munici- 
palitv, a member of the Education Committee, 
ind a manager of the Church day schools. 


* k * 


OFFICIAL information has been received in 
Nottingham that 2nd Lieut. Reginald C. F. 
Dolley, of the Sherwood Foresters (T.F.), who 
was reported missing on July Ist, 1917, is now 
presumed to have been killed in action. Mr. 
Dolley was educated at the Watford Grammar 
School and proceeded to University College, 
London, graduating with first-class honours in 
history in 1909. e became history master at 
West Leeds High School and, whilst there, 
obtained his M.A.Lond. In recognition of 
his exceptional merit, he was elected a fellow 
of University College, London, in 1913. From 
Leeds he proceeded to take up his appointment 
as lecturer in—afterwards professor of—history 
it Nottingham University College, resigning 
his position in 1915 in order to join the Inns of 
Court O.T.C. His death is deeply regretted 
n Nottingham, particularly among the 
University students. ' 


* * 


Mr. J. W. Townsenp Storrs, late head- 
naster of the Grammar School, Doncaster, died 
m March 8th at Sandown. Mr: Storrs was 
ippointed to Doncaster in 1890 and resigned in 
t901, and during his tenure the school became 
n Organised science school. He was well 
‘nown in the district as an ardent naturalist and 
n enthusiastic gardener and bee-keeper. 

* * * 


THE death is announced of Mr. David H. 
Patrick, science master at Bablake School, 
<oventry, since 1895. Mr. Patrick was 
‘ducated at Holy Trinity School, Coventry, and 
tained at Saltley Training College. His suc- 
‘ess at the latter institution led to an appoint- 
nent at the Saltley Practising School, from 
vhich he resigned to engage in science teaching 
it Bablake School and Coventry Technical 
Institute, 


2 


* * * 


THE Oxford University Press announces 
or early publication a volume entitled “The 
Theory and Practice of Language Teaching.” 
lhe author, Lieut. E. Creagh Kittson, who is 
t present serving in France, has been a fre- 
juent contributor to THE ScHOooL WORLD. 
ONLOOKER. 
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THE POSITION OF SCIENCE IN 
SCHOOLS. 


HE report of the Committee appointed 
by the Prime Minister to inquire into 
the position of natural science in the 
educational system of Great Britain, of which 
Sir J. J. Thomson was chairman, has now 
been issued (Cd. 9,011, price gd. net). So 
far as the teaching of science in schools is 
concerned the report has few suggestions oi 
a novel kind to make; but it stresses most of 
the recommendations with which recent 
reports drawn up by various committees 
appointed by scientific bodies and educational 
associations have familiarised headmasters 
and governing bodies. The Government 
Committee makes it quite clear throughout 
its report that if there is to be satisfactory work 
in science done in the schools, the career of 
a science teacher must be made much more 
attractive both by increased social esteem and 
by greatly augmented emoluments. Even 
now there is a Serious shortage of science 
masters and mistresses; and, if the recom- 
mendations of the report are to be carried out, 
a much larger number of teachers will be 
required. If the schools are to secure teachers 
with the high qualifications the report lavs 
down as necessary, especially in view of the 
competing claims of industry, governors of 
schools must somehow find the money neces- 
sary substantially to increase the salaries 
offered, and to do this further State aid must 
be forthcoming. 

We hope the report will receive the attention 
its importance deserves. We print below 
the parts of the summary of the principal con- 
clusions of the Committee which more directly 
affect the teaching of science in schools. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL CONCLUSIONS. 


GENERAL.—Natural science should be included in 
the general course of education of all up to the age 
of about sixteen. The tests of such a course, recom- 
mended in the 1eport, should with necessary modifica- 
tions be accepted as the normal qualification for en- 
trance to the universities and professions. Real pro- 
gress in education depends on a revolution in the 
public attitude towards the salaries of teachers and 
the importance of their training. A large increase in 
the number of schoiarships at all stages of education 
is necessary. Periodical inspection should be compul- 
sory on all schools, and this inspection should be 
under the direction of the State. \ 

SECONDARY ScHoors.—Steps should be taken to 
secure for all pupils in State-aided secondary schools 
a school life beginning not later than twelve and 
extending at least up to sixteen. Science should be 
included in the general course of education for all 
pupils in public and other secondary schools up to 
he age of about sixteen, and this general course should 
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be followed by more specialised study, whether in 
science or in other subjects. In all secondary schools 
for bovs the time given to science should be not fewer 
than four periods in the first vear of the course from 
twelve to sixteen, and not fewer than six periods in 
the three succeeding vears. Increased attention should 
be given to the teaching of science in girls’ Schools. In 
girls’ schools with a twenty-four-hour school week, not 
fewer than three hours per week should be devoted to 
science in the period twelve to sixteen. A larger number 
of State-aided schools should be encouraged to provide 
advanced instruction in = science, and those which 
undertake advanced work should be staffed on a more 
generous scale. In suitable localities there should be 
some school or schools where less time should be 
given to languages and additional time to English, 
science, mathematics, manual instruction, and draw- 
ing. In the curricula of all preparatory schools provi- 
sion should be made for the teaching of the elements 
of natural science. The usual age of entry into the 
public schools should be lowered to thirteen, and 
this should be the maximum age for entrance scholar- 
ship examinations. The elements of natural science 
should be a necessarv subject in the entrance examina- 
tion of public schools, and due weight should be 
given to this subject in the entrance scholarship 
examinations to public schools. General education 
would be benefited by there being no division of schools 
into sides at the twelve to sixteen stage. 

SCIENCE COURSE TWELVE TO SIXTEEN:—The science 
work for pupils under sixteen should be planned as a 
self-contained course, and should include, besides 
physics and chemistry, some study of plant and animal 
life. More attention should be directed to those 
aspects of the sciences which bear directly on the 
objects and experience of everyday life. There should 
be as close correlation as possible between the teaching 
of mathematics and science at all stages in school 
work. The present chaos of English weights and 
measures causes waste of time and 
thought, and there are strong educational reasons 
for the adoption of the metric system. All through the 
science course stress should be laid on the accurate use 
of the English language. 

SCIENCE COURSE SIXTEEN TO EIGHTEEN.—The amount 
of time devoted from sixteen to eighteen to the sub- 
ject or subjects in which a pupil is specialising should 
be not less than one-half or more than two-thirds of 
the school week. Those specialising in science should 
continue some literary study, and those specialising in 
literary subjects should give some time to science 
work of an appropriate kind. Courses in science 
should be provided for those specialising in subjects 
other than science. Pupils who do advanced work 
in science should be enabled to acquire a reading 
knowledge of French and German. Eighteen should be 
the normal age of entry from secondary schools to 
the universities, and the age limit for entrance 
scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge should be 
reduced to eighteen. 

EXAMINATIONS.—In the First School Examination all 
candidates should be required to satisfy the examiners 
both in mathematics and in natural science. In this 
examination there should be co-operation between the 
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teachers and examiners, and weight should be attache! 
to the pupil’s school record. ‘The examinations in 
science for the leaving certificate of the Scottish 
Education Department should include a written test. 

TEACHERS IN SECONDARY ScHOOLS.—It is  essenti:i 
that the salaries and prospects of teachers in secondar: 
schools should be substantially improved and a national 
pension scheme provided. A full vear’s training shared 
between school and university is necessary for a! 
teachers in secondary schools. Grants for teachers in 
training should be available for all suitable inspect 
secondary schools. Short courses of training of 
various types should be provided for teachers. 

LABORATORIES.— The teachers in State-aided schou's 
should be given freedom and responsibility in th- 
selection and purchase of laboratory appliances up i 
a fixed annual amount. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.—Increased attention shou! 
be given to the provision of suitable instruction in 
science in the upper standards of elementary. schools. 
A larger number of students in training colleges shoul! 
be encouraged to take advanced courses in science. 
There should be in every elementary school a room in 
addition to the ordinary class-room accommodation 
available for work in science and other practical sub- 
jects. 

TECHNICAL Eptucation.—Greater efforts should tr 
made to develop and increase the provision of instruc- 
tion in pure and in applied science in technici 
schools and institutions of all grades.  Arrangemen:. 
should be made for consultation between the variou 
institutions giving secondary and technical instructior 
within any area. Many more scholarships are needle! 
to enable technical students to pass on to the universi- 
ties, and also to enable boys from junior technic: 
schools (or their equivalent) and from evening schoo. 
to enter senior technical schools. The position « 
junior technical schools in the educational system 
should be reconsidered. It essential that the 
salaries and prospects of teachers in technical schoo! 
should be substantially improved, and a national pes- 
sion scheme provided for whole-time teachers. In the 
proposed continuation classes provision should be mic” 
for instruction in science both in its general aspec's 
and in its bearing on industry. 

ARMyY.—Science should be an obligatory subject in- 
the examination for entrance into the Roval Militi 
College, Sandhurst, and should be included in th 
Steps should “ 
taken to improve the efficiency of the instruction" 
science at the Royal Military Academy, Wool: 
More encouragement should be given to officers # 
later stages of their career to improve their scien? 
qualifications. 

University Epucation.—The universities 
adopt the First School Examination as the nor! 
examination for admission, and should abolish spec. 
matriculation examinations for candidates \*7 
schools. Greek should not be retained as a neces" 
subject in Responsions at Oxford or the Pres 
Examination at Cambridge. The universities shawl 
make special arrangements to test the fitness for 
entrance of candidates who are more than wei 
three vears of age. 
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AT SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES.— 
Scholarships should be considered as distinctions 
awarded in recognition of intellectual merit and 
promise. All scholarships should be of nominal value, 
to be supplemented according to need. Where neces- 
sary, the whole cost of a scholar’s education and 
maintenance should be defrayed. Scholarships at the 
universities should be tenable for at least three years, 
with a possibility of extension. Those awarded 
by local education authorities should not be restricted 
to particular universities. Scholarships at the uni- 
versities should be awarded on a wider range of sub- 
jects than at present. The age limit for scholarships 
at Oxford and Cambridge should be eighteen rather 
than nineteen. Scholarships should not be awarded 
on work done in large pass examinations for schools. 
Those available at the universities for candidates from 
technical and evening schools should be awarded with- 
out an age limit, and for the present on a limited 
ringe of subjects. The number of scholarships at 
ihe women’s colleges should be increased. Loan 
funds should be established to enable senior students 
tv obtain professional training. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE CENTRAL-SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
LONDON.}! 


Tue central-school system of London dates from the 
ducational year commencing April Ist, r911. The 
‘hools are primary in character, and definite regula- 
ions were issued by the authority concerning their 
‘onduct and organisation. 

OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOLS.—The idea embodied in the 
ormation of the central schools was that they should 
orm the crown of the primary-school system in Lon- 
lon. To accomplish this a certain number of the 
rdinary schools were grouped together and contributed 
hildren to the central school. The children were 
«lected for admission who were considered the most 
uitdble intellectually, and they were chosen from those 
yho did best in-a competitive examination—the Junior 
-ounty Scholarship Examination—after the junior 
‘ountv scholars had been drafted to secondary schools. 
The education authority was desirous of offering to 
hese specially selected children an opportunity, under 
he most favourable conditions as regards premises, 
quipment, and staff, of carrying on their education 
*vond the standard of the highest classes in the 
dinary primary school. i 
The central schools, therefore, provide to some ex- 
ent a definite preparation for future employment, both 
n commerce and industrv, without its being vocational 
n aim or in scope. A circular issued by the L.C.C. 
tates that “the chief objective of the central school 
s to prepare boys and girls for immediate employment 
n leaving school, and the instruction should therefore 
£ such that children should be prepared to go into 
usiness houses and workshops at the completion of 
he course, without any intermediate special training.” 
From this it is clear that the central-school system 
wcuples a position intermediate between the secondary 


! From a paper by Mr. E. J. Sainsbury, B.A., read on April 2nd. 1918, at 
ib: Cambridge Conference of the National Union of ‘Teachers. 
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and the trade school. It is distinguished from the 
former by the leaving age of the children being lower 
and by the fact that the curriculum is less academic 
in character; while it differs from the latter by the 
lower age of admission for children and by the fact 
that the pupils receive no definite technical training for 
anv specific trade or business. For the education given 
is vocational only to the extent that it receives a definite 
“bias,” either in the direction of industry or in that of 
conimerce, 

A school may have either a commercial or an indus- 
trial (#.c. technical) bias, while in a few schools the 
curriculum makes provision for teaching from both 
points of view, and the bias is then said to be ‘* dual.”’ 
The bias becomes effective immediately on admission, 
although the difficulty ‘of judging, at so early an age, 
the child’s * bent ” nas lately led to some slight modifi- 
cations in this respect in certain: ‘‘ dual bias” schools. 

When the system is fully developed London will 
have sixty central schools, so distributed that one 
school at least shall be reasonably accessible to the 
children from every primary school. | 

At the present time there are fifty central schools, 
and, in addition, there are others, still called higher 
grade schools, which admit children as in the case of 
central schools, but their curriculum differs somewhat 
from that of the central schools. 

The fifty central schools are classified thus :— 


Boys Girls Mixed Total 
With commercial bias... 5 7 12 24 
With industrial bias 5 I 3 9 
With dual bias ...+ 7 7 3 I7 
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17 15 18 50 


To these schools about five thousand children are 
admitted each vear at the beginning of April. 

Pupils may be transferred from one central school to 
another as necessity arises by reason of removal from 
one district to another, but no new pupils are admitted 
during the year, except with the express sanction of 
the authority, after examination by the head teacher 
of the school at which admission is sought. Thus real 
continuity of teaching is obtained throughout the yearly 
periods. Central schools are: not handicapped by 
double or terminal promotions, or by other similar 
vexatious proceedings; while no class exceeds forty 
pupils. 

SELECTION OF Pupi_ts.—As has been already stated, 
the Junior County Scholarship Examination forms the 
basis of selection. The examination is taken by all 
pupils in the ordinary schools who are between the ages 
of eleven and twelve on March 31st of the vear,of 
admission, and working in Standard IV. or sọme 
higher standard. — 

The practice generally followed is for the district 
inspector to select possible candidates for admission 
from each contributory school according to the attain- 
ments of the children as shown by this examination, 
in which the subjects taken are English and arithmetic. 
In making the selection the head teachers, both of the 
central and of the contributory schools, are consulted, 
and each possible candidate is interviewed by the in- 
spector and the head teacher of the central school. At 
the interview not only are the marks gained at the 
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scholarship examination considered, but also the child's 
school record, as well as his fitness and suitability for 
transfer to a central school. | 

Lately the practice has obtained, with advantage, of 
giving more weight to the recommendations of the 
head teacher of the contributory school, and this prac- 
tice should without doubt be still further extended, for 
it is obvious that some children well fitted to benefit 
by more- advanced education at a central school do not 
from various reasons do full justice to their intellectual 
powers at a set examination restricted to two subjects ; 
and as some children are late in developing their 
mental powers, the head teacher and his staff are able 
to judge of their capacity, and’ of their effective in- 
dustry, better than can be done by examination. The 
children admitted to schools with an industrial bias 
have their special aptitude in drawing and handwork 
considered with more care than the others. 

From the list of “possibles” the district inspector 
then prepares a list of pupils recommended for transfer, 
classified according to his estimate of their suitability, 
and these names are submitted to a special selection 
committee attached to each central school. This com- 
mittee then decides upon those who are to be trans- 
ferred. 

Before the child is admitted to the central school, 
the parent has to signify his assent to the transfer, 
and is also required to sign an undertaking that the 
child shall complete the school course. In practice, 
however, this undertaking does not always prove effec- 
tive, and many children leave when they have attained 
the age of fourteen years, or soon after. 

On the whole the method of selection works well, 
although unevenly on occasion, as may be supposed, 
but the children admitted are generally of a good type 
intellectually, and capable of deriving real benefit from 
the advanced teaching. It would, however, be an ad- 
vantage if all entrants could be medically examined, 
with the view of finding out their physical fitness and 
their ability to stand the strain of the somewhat inten- 
sive course they have to go through. 

The submission of pupils for admission is compulsory 
in the case of council schools, but voluntary cn the 
part of managers of ron-provided schools. The result 
is that most of those admitted come from the former 
tvpe of school. The numbers from the latter schools, 
however, although very small at first, are increasing 
satisfactorily. 

EXHIBITIONS.—As an inducement to parents to retain 
their children at the central schools as long as possible, 
a system of exhibitions was established. The exhibi- 
tions amount in the aggregate to £,7,500 a year. The 
money is annually divided among the schools accord- 
ing to the number of pupils eligible in that vear. With 
one exception the exhibitions are all of the value of 
41 per month—the scheme having been recently re- 
vised. The exception is designed to cover travelling 
expenses only, to and from school, for in London 
travelling is frequently a not unimportant item of ex- 
pense. The exhibitions are tenable during attendance 
at school after the pupil reaches the age of fourteen. 

SCOPE AND AIM OF THE CourRsE.—The period of the 
central-school course is four years. The aim is to give 
an extended and practical training to the selected 
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pupils, who can stay at school until they reach the ag: 
of “fifteen plus,” so that they may on leaving scho 
ready adapt themselves, their knowledge, and ther 
skill to the office, the warehouse, or the bench. Sur. 
able training for their future occupations is provided. 
on one hand bv the schools with a commercial bias, 
and on the other by those with an industrial bias. Ir 
addition, the general education of the pupils is ad- 
vanced, and careful regard is paid to their physic! 
development and to such training as will equip them 
for life as well as for livelihood. Hence the curriculum 
includes Scripture, English (comprising also geography 
and history), mathematics, science, drawing, handi- 
craft, physical exercises (including swimming an: 
games), and singing; also in schools with a commer. 
cial bias a foreign language (usually French) and com. 
mercial subjects—shorthand, the principles- of book- 
keeping, and typewriting. 

No attempt is made on one hand to teach any specia: 
trade, or on the other to specialise for any particuls: 
branch of office work. 

Hours FOR TEACHING CERTAIN SusjEcts.—Rathe: 
stringent regulations were drawn up by the educatio: 
authority for the allocation of the time to certam sud- 
jects in the curriculum, and these are generally sti! 
operative; but in the other subjects the head teacher 
has liberty to arrange his curriculum as he wishes. 
In schools and classes with a commercial bias, at leas 
four hours per week must be devoted to a moden: 
language throughout the.whole school course. Tw: 
hours per week must be devoted to drawing (includin, 
geometry), and the same time must be given in tr 
first two years to laboratory work in experiments: 
science. This last, however, becomes an optional su- 
ject in the third and fourth years as regards both th: 
subject itself and the ‘time allocated to it. For th 
first two years all boys must attend, for one ses:io 
per week, instruction in handicraft; and all girls, for: 
similar time, practical work in domestic subjects fo 
the first three years. Instruction in the definitely tech- 
nical or specialised subjects is deferred until the thir: 
and fourth years, when at least one and a half hour 
per week must be given to shorthand and at least om 
hour to the principles of book-keeping. Typewriting 
is taken outside the ordinary school hours. 

In schools with an industrial bias from ten t 
twelve hours per week are devoted to practical wors 
during the whole of the four years’ course. A moderi 
language was not introduced into the curriculum č 
these schools at first, but now some schools with & 
industrial bias have included a modern language ' 
their curriculum. The minimum time given to phis 
subject must, under the council’s regulations, be thre 
hours per week in such schools. 

PROSPECTS OF PupiILs.—Little difficulty was & 
perienced, even in normal times, in obtaining £°* 
employment for all who completed their full course. - 
wages much in excess of those obtainable by pupis 
from the ordinary schools, while large numbers of ‘ 
boys are able to proceed direct from school inte *™ 
Civil Service by passing the examination for tempor: 
boy clerks. 

Pupils trained under the industrial bias are reat! 
accepted as apprentices by good engineering firms 
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w competitive examination, they frequently pass as 
rade lads into the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, or as 
ov artificers into the Royal Navy. 

A very large proportion of the pupils who complete 
heir full course proceed, on leaving school and enter- 
ng on employment, to the evening commercial insti- 
utes or polytechnics, where they continue the 
pecialised work begun in the day school, both com- 
nercial and industrial, with the result that their ser- 
ices are in great demand by employers, and it may 
hus fairly be claimed that the central schools have 
‘ully justified the expectations formed of them at their 
ception. 

TEACHERS AND THE FUTURE OF 
ENGLISH ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 


ENGLISH men and women have to-day to make up 
-heir minds what they wish the children to be taught, 
and then to leave to the members of the teaching pro- 
fession the carrying out of their ideas. The teaching 
profession is therefore of paramount importance, and 
the men and women who belong to it have the great 
responsibility of guiding and training the young people 
of this country so that they may be ready for their 
zreat task. There is a serious shortage of both mas- 
‘ers and mistresses now, and, as it takes at least five 
vears to train a teacher, this shortage is likely to be 
ilt for many years. Mr. Fisher has foreseen this, 
and has tried to help, by means of special supple- 
mentary grants, to make the teaching profession more 
attractive from the money point of view. Some 20,000 
men have been withdrawn, from the total of 
36,827, to serve with our armies in the field, more 
than 1,000 of wliom have made the great sacrifice, 
and it is obvious that it will be many years before 
‘the gaps caused by their removal will be filled. 

As regards the women, the war has opened out to 
‘them many other fields of endeavour than teaching, 
which was, with the exception of medicine, the only 
profession which offered a career to women before the 
war, and thus it attracted many intelligent women 
who were not particularly fond of teaching, but 
adopted it as offering a means of livelihood. The 
status of the teaching profession must be raised if it 
is now to attract any large number of gifted men and 
women, and the conditions of work must be of such 
a character as to offer to them scope for individuality 
and development. What prospect has it offered in the 
past? A- life of strenuous and exhausting work, in 
many cases few opportunities of social and intellectual 
development, and often a meagre salary, together with 
criticism by all and sundry. We learn from a return 
published by the Board of Education in November 
last that, out of 36,827 certificated men teachers, 2,639 
receive less than 4100 per annum and twenty-five less 
than £65 per annum; and out of 77,139 certificated 
Women teachers, 32,314 receive less than £100 per 
annum and 566 less than £65 per annum. 

It is absolutely impossible for teachers receiving 
such salaries to be contented and happy, and their 
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work must suffer because of the lack of opportunities 
for development. In “ Unto this Last” Ruskin showed 
how the character of the good employer was reflected 
in the workpeople, and if the new educational era is to 
be the success to which we all look forward it is indis- 
putable that the work of teaching must be in the 
hands of a contented staff of teachers. It should be 
remembered that Mr. Fisher’s dictum is correct: 
“ Education does not raise discontent, it heals it,” and 
the work of teachers, who are dealing with 
thousands of young people, is of tremendous import- 
ance in the formation of the national character. Many 
of our teacher women, among a large number of 
others, will have the vote at the next General Elec- 
tion, and when this great achievement is finally gained 
the nation will realise what a valuable asset women’s 
influence will be in the future development and re- 
building on the ruins of civilisation brought about bv 
this awful war. Women teachers will have a unique 
opportunity and advantage in helping to show women 
how to use the vote so as to utilise the brain work, 
hand work, and devotion of their sex to promote the 
best interests of the nation as a whole. 

In England, there are great opportunities of useful- 
ness unfolding for women of all classes, and particu- 
larly with regard to education. Many education com- 
mittees have had only one, two, or three women as 
members, though the greater part of their work deals 
with women. In America, women have, within the 
last few years, advanced to the highest administrative 
positions in the educational service, and in 1914 there 
were more than 500 women county superintendents in 
the United States, nearly double the number which 
had been so recognised ten years earlier. Also in 
some parts of the United States—as in New York— 
the principle of equal pay has been conceded, but 
in this country the differentiation between the salaries 
of men and women has shown a tendency to increase, 
though that is to some extent counteracted by Mr. 
Fisher’s declaration of minimum salaries, which gives 
a proportion of nine-tenths to the women. On the De- 
partmental Committee of eighteen set up by the Board 
of Education to report on the salaries of elementary- 
school teachers there were qnly four women members, 
our own union appointing one of the four representa- 
tives. Notwithstanding all this, the professional position 
of women has improved steadily, though that improve- 
ment has not, as a rule, been followed by a corre- 
sponding improvement in remuneration. A wider ap- 
preciation of their work in an advisory capacity is in- 
creasingly apparent, though there are still many people 
who fail to take them into their councils. 

The ideal teacher is rare, and I claim that such a 
personality is discovered among women in quite as 
great a proportion as among men. To be able to get 
inside the mind of every member of her class and to 
know how to quicken the interest of each child is 
only attained by men and women possessing a highly 
developed imaginative faculty, quick instinct, and a 
sense of subtle atmosphere. A teacher who is « 
child lover, and instinctively knows as soon as she 
enters a room the mood of the class before her, will 
never experience the slightest difficulty in managing 


' childsen, or in awakening and holding their interest. 
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The supplementary grant—the Fisher money-—is 
actually being used by the authorities in London and 
some other localities to make the differentiation be- 
‘tween the men’s and women's salaries greater than 
in the past, and I tell them plainly that this is a retro- 
grade step and will result in disaster. Surely the 
supplementary grant should be shared out on an equal 
basis as between men and women teachers of equal 
service, and rates of increment in the new salary scales 
should be equal for men ard women. The lower 
standard of pay means a lower standard of living, and 
gradually but surely results in many cases in the under- 
mining of the health of the woman teacher. 

The day continuation schools for children from four- 
tecn to eighteen contemplated in the Bill will require 
to be staffed with men and women of broad and svm- 
pathetic outlook with a wide academic and profes- 
sional training. It would be a great gain if these 
schools could be arranged in connection with the 
school attended by the pupils up to fourteen years of 
age, for the teachers have established community of 
interest with their pupils, and acquired consider- 
able knowledge of the individual characteristics of 
each, so that they would start with advantage the 
education for the limited period of 320 hours contem- 
plated in the new Bill. 1 trust that women teachers 
will play an active part in this new work, and their 
beneficent influence over the boys and girls be con- 
tinued. It is particularly necessary: that the girls 
should come under the influence of capable, cultured 
women during this period, and it would be helpful if 
some instruction in domestic subjects were included in 
the curriculum of all such schools. We, as practical 
' teachers, hope ardently for the passing of the Fisher 
Bill, which is to free the child slaves in our land and 
give them a chance of profiting by the education given 
in the primary schools. y 

There is a new and refreshing enthusiasm for educa- 
tion observable, and many men—imbued with a spirit 
of patriotism—are visualising a new England which 
shall grow triumphantly out of the existing chaos. 
Many workers will co-operate in this desirable end : 
the city councillor, who plans a country suburb on the 
hills round his city with clean, well-planned, convenient 
houses, with beautiful schools and churches, connected 
bv cheap trams with the centre of the industry, so that 
the workers may easily get to and from their factories ; 
the large employer of labour, who advocates a six 
hours’ working day, so that the workers may have 
leisure for self-improvement and rational recreation; 
and the teachers, who will be in the future the leaders 
and colleagues of the democracy. among whom thev 
live and work. I dream of a good time coming, when 
all classes in our beloved country will have learnt that 
itis only by whole-hearted co-operation and enthusiasm 
for social service that we shall realise our ideals. That 
co-operation has, on the whole, resulted in our wonder- 
ful organisation for thts terrible war. Surely it is 
possible to secure an even more efficient co-operation 
in the interests of reconstruction when peace smiles 
upon us once more! Then we shall remember that it 
is not only in educational efficiency and in commercial 
and industrial supremacy that we shall maintain the 
greatness of Britain. : 
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We want our people to realise that if our childrs 
are to grow up and be the men and women who are t 
labour for this ideal, they must be imbued with the 
spirit of Christianity and know and love th: 
Bibles, realising the lesson voiced by the Psalmist o! 
old :—"*O send out Thy light and Thy truth, that the: 
may lead me: and bring me unto Thy holy hill, and tw 
Thy dwelling.” We hope that in any scheme of educa- 
tion adopted will be included the training to think on 
“whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things ar 
honourable, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whats. 
ever things are of good report. The Sermon on the 
Mount is a better guide for conduct than any theorie 
of German philosophers, and in the future developmen 
of education our England must see that the religious 
teaching given by teachers who realise their great re- 
sponsibility is an integral part. There is no religious 
difficulty inside the schools, and we trust that nothin: 
will be done in the future either to introduce that difficuls 
or to interfere with the teachers, who are proud of th 
trust committed to them and are the proper person 
to discharge that trust. England will never again 
allow it to be said that “ the theologian blocks the war 
of progress,” and I trust that extremists on all sides 
will be content to leave this vital matter in our hands. 
Let us for our part try to deserve the tribute which 
Matthew Arnold paid to his father, the great schoo- 
master :— 


“Yes, I believe that there lived 
Others like thee in the past, 
Not like the men of the crowd, 
Who all around me to-day 
Bluster and cringe and make life 
Hideous and arid and vile, 

But souls tempered with fire, 

Fervent, heroic, and good, 
Helpers and friends of mankind, 

Servants of God, or sons 

Shall I not call ‘you? because 

Not as servants ye knew 

Your Father’s innermost mind: 

His, who unwillingly sees 

One of His little ones lost— 

' Yours is the praise, if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted, and fallen, and died! ” 


THE EASTER CONFERENCE OF THI: 
NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that the shadow of th 
war lay heavily upon the proceedings of the Cambrids: 
C onference—few members but had the heavy strain 
apprehension to bear, and not a few being called ar 
by sad news from the war area—it was one of the 
most successful in the history of the N.U.T., both in 
relation to the amount of business negotiated and ™ 
the importance of the decisions arrived at. A net 
worthy feature of the reception of deputations lay " 
the fact that for the first time a single representa!" 
Mr. John Strong, president of the Educational Inst 
tute of Seethind.. was able to speak for all grades © cl 
the teaching profession in Scotland by reason of ih 
recent union of the Secondary Education Associaton, 
the Educational Institute of Scotland, and the Cas 
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Teachers’ ‘Federation. The announcement of Mr. 
Strong that the union had hitherto proved remarkably 
successful was greeted with much applause. 

THe Epucatrion Bitt.—A simple resolution of wel- 
come to the new Bill, and an urgent plea that it should 
de placed upon the Statute-book during the present 
session, constituted the contribution of the conference 
to the efficiency of Mr. Fisher's scheme of reform. Very 
sarong cases were made out fr the more generous 
treatment of necessitous areas, and for compulsory 
secondary and university education, but the fecling of 
‘he members was quite decided us to the inadvisability 
of adopting amendments, however desirable, which 
would tend to obstruct the expeditious passage of the 
ill in Committee. It was unanimously decided by 
the conference, however, to urge upon Parliament and 
public bodies concerned that, in all cases where 
primary- and secondary-school teachers can be shown 
to have suffered loss of appointment or salary through 
legislative or administrative changes, they shall re- 
ceive proportionate compensation. 

EouaL Pay FoR Eguat Work.—The case for equal 
salaries for men and women teachers possessing equal 
professional qualifications and performing similar 
school duties was clearly presented by the Manchester 
representatives, Miss McCulloch and Miss Sweaney. 
The amendment moved by Mr. W. H. Young, of 
Liverpool, stressed the contention that the result of 
equal salaries would inevitably cause a lowering of 
the status of men teachers who had greater economic 
responsibilities to meet.’ It was pointed out during 
the debate that the most enthusiastic advocates of 
the equal payment principle were the young women 
teachers, and further, that it was unjust to come to a 
decision upon the matter whén so many men teachers 
were absent on active service. Mr. Young’s amend- 
ment was carried by a substantial majority, 42,757 
votes being cast in its favour and 26,040 against. A 
proposal to take a referendum upon the question in 
order to reach a definite decision was finally passed 
unanimously, ; . 

THE Union AND THE Lagour Party.—-The result of 
the referendum on the proposal for the alliance of tbe 
union with the Labour Party showed a majority of 
[4,309 votes against such a course being taken, the 
poll giving 29,743 members against and 15,434 in 
favour. The position has been exhaustively discussed 
by the local associations during the vear, and so strong 
is the collective feeling of the profession against iden- 
tification with politics and political parties that pro- 
posals to ally with any other such parties would doubt- 
less have been rejected by majorities equally decisive. 

THe New STANDARD SCALES OF SALARIES.—The new 
rates of salaries approved by the conference lay down 
a minimum rate of 45100 per annum in the case of 
Provincial class-teachers, and of £120 for teachers 
working in the metropolitan areas. The annual incre- 
ment is £12 10s., and the maximum in the case of 
men is 4350, and in that of women £300. A 
‘trong point in favour of the new scales lies in the 
fact that for a long series of years, from fourteen to 
sixteen, equal payments are laid down for men and 
women, the differentiation in favour of men at the 
‘lose of these periods being designed to relieve the 


economic pressure which would normally be imposed 
by the burden of a growing family. The terms of the 
new salary scales will presumably have an important 
influence upon the result of the referendum which is 
to be taken. The scale of salaries for assistant- 
masters in secondary schools as formulated by the 
Secondary-schools Committee of the union is a mini- 
mum of £4,200 per annum, proceeding by annual incre- 
ments of £20 to a maximum of £500, and in the 
case of special responsibility to £000. For assistant- 
mistresses the minimum is fixed at £180 per annum, 
with annual increments of 4,15 to a maximum of 
£400, and in the case of special responsibility to £500. 

THE GROWING ASCENDANCY OF THE NORTH.—One of 
the outstanding features of the conference meetings 
was the prominent part taken in the various debates 
by representatives from the North. Lancashire was 
exceptionally well represented, apart from the fact that 
two Lancashire teachers, Miss Conway and Mr. H. 
Pearson, occupy the offices of president and vice-presi- 
dent respectively. The steadv growth of unionism in 
the County Palatine has caused the County Teachers’ 
Association to become the corner-stone of the National 
Union, and on this account the county will, next vear, 
return an additional member to the Executive Board. 

THE INCREASE OF SUBSCRIPTION.. Fhe proposal to 
increase the annual subscription tò the union from 
12s. to 21s. was agreed to without discussion. The 
major portion of this fee will be devoted to the founda- 
tion of a Professional Sustentation Fund, the lack of 
which has frequently prevented the union from secur- 
ing ful protection for those of its members who have 
been borne down by insufficient rates of salary and 
onerous conditions of service. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
; GENERAL. 


Tue Board of Education’s Circular 1,036 Dears upon 
the question of training colleges for teachers in 
elementary and in secondary schools. The Circular 
is meant to remove an anomaly in the system of 
training, but it cannot be said to achieve complete 
success. Under present regulations a student in an 
elementary training college, provided his academic 
qualification is suitable, may, and in a large propor- 
tion of cases does, obtain appointment to a secondary 
school, notwithstanding that his professional training 
has been entirely on elementary-school lines. The 
elementary training college thus competes on unequal 
terms with the secondary training college, which pre- 
pares definitely for secondary-school work, but which 
is at a great disadvantage in the matter of Government 
grants. The new Circular allows the elementary 
training college to modify its programme of profes- 
sional training in the case of individual students who ` 
desire to teach in some type of school other than an 
elementary school, and in the case of students who 
have obtained an honours degree a specialised course 
for higher school work is to be allowed. The position 
of the elementary training college is thus to a certain 
extent regulurised. But unless the finances of second-- 
ary colleges and departments are placed on a different 
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footing, their plight would seem to be worse than 
ever. The just solution is surely to place all recog- 
nised colleges, whether elementary or secondary, in 
the same position as regards grants from the Board of 
Education. 


Tue Board of Education’s Circular 1,041 will have 
an important effect upon the finances of training col- 
leges, the rates of grant payable to those institutions 
having been entirely recast. As regards two-year and 
three-vear students in elementary training colleges, the 
grant for instruction is raised from £13 to £20, whilst 
the grant for maintenance in a college or hostel is 
increased by £43 in the case of women and diminished 
by £? in the case of men—an indefensible discrimina- 
tion against women being thus partly removed. The 
personal grants for day students are reduced by £5, 
but on the understanding that the college fee is to be 
reduced by £5, so that the college retains only £2 
out of the £7 increase in respect of these students. 


The maintenance grants for four-vear students are vo | 


be raised, with the result that the grants for these 
students will be identical with the grants for other 
students in elementary training colleges. The instruc- 
tion grant for students in secondary training colleges 


is raised from £18 to £20, and a maintenance grant. 


is to be paid, provided the student has obtained a 
university degree in honours. As a temporary expe- 
dient, subject to revision after the war, the grant for 
students in training schools of domestic subjects is 
raised from £9 to £20, and maintenance grants are 
also to be paid. The Board adds that the college 
authorities should, in applying the augmented grants, 
have due regard to the predominant importance of 
adequate salaries for the teaching staff. It was indeed 
high time that the salaries of training-college lecturers 
should receive attention, if the colleges are to attract 


the right kind of people for the important work they 
undertake. 


ARRANGEMENTS have now been completed for setting 
up the register of Parliamentary electors of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge under the provisions of the 
Franchise Act of 1918. The Registrary of the Uni- 
versity desires to make it known to graduates who 
are not already on the register as members òf the 
Senate, including bachelors (who became full bachelors 
in the December of the year in which they were 
admitted to their degrees), that they are entitled to 
be placed on the register. Forms for making the 
necessary claim for the purpose will be sent on applica- 
tion to the Registrary at the Registrv of the Univer- 
sity. 


At the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce held on April oth and 1oth a motion was 
passed urging the Government to pass into law the 
Decimal Coinage Bill prepared by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in con- 
junction with the Institute of Bankers and the 
Decimal Association. It is understood that Lord 
Southwark will introduce the Bill into Parliament at 
the earliest possible moment, and it is therefore in- 
cumbent upon everyone interested in decimal coinage 
to strengthen the hands of the Executive Committee 
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in order to demonstrate that the weight of pubi: 
opinion is behind the movement. 

An interesting pamphlet on * Health Essentials for 
School Children’ has been issued by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education ‘of thr 
(American) National Education Association and of the 
American Medical Association—comparable, we sup- 
pose, with a joint committee of, say, the Teachs» 
Guild and the Britishy Medical Association. The te- 
markable fact is revealed that in America children 
attending rural schools are, on the average, less 
healthy, and are handicapped by more physical defects, 
than the children of the cities, including all the chil- 
dren of the slums. This appears to be generally tru: 
of all parts of the United States. A tabulated statt- 
ment of health work in the city and rural schools o! 
the United States is worth inspection by our own 
‘srousers.’’? It appears, for example, that there i 
dental inspection of city children only in sixty-nine 
cities, and that for country children dental inspectio? 
is permitted only in two States, but is not yet provide: 
even in them. There are dental clinics in fifty cite: . 
and only in one rural county in the whole of the 
United States. Open-air classes exist in cities oniy. 
The rural children appear to lose more by neglect than 
they gain by the fresh air and other hygienic advar- 
tages of country life. The object of the Joint Com- 
mittee’s pamphlet ‘is to press the claims of these 
children. | 

WE gladly direct attention to the report of the Sixt 
Annual Conference of Educational Associations, hel: 
at University College in January last. The reports of 
these annual conferences may in future very well tx 
regarded as regular milestones on the educational 
road, so explicitly do they place on record the ideas 
and movements which are uppermost in men’s min» 
at the times of their appearance. The present reper: 
compares very well with its predecessors in point J 
interest and importance. Many who were present + 
the conferences, and perhaps more who were not, 
will be glad to haye in permanent form Sir Jom 
McClure’s genial and statesmanlike presidential a- 
dress, Mr. Lowes Dickinson's discourse on The 
Educational Basis of Internationalism,” Prof. Gilber: 
Murray’s address to the Teachers’ Guild on Th: 
Education of a Gentleman,” and the Rev. W. Biack- 
shaw’s excellent paper on * Universities and Welfur 
Work "—not to speak of many other valuable con- 
tributions. The report is issued at 2s., and can a 
had for 2s. 6d. post free from the Hon. Treasurer © 
the Conference, 9 Brunswick Square, London, W.-C 

Tue April issue of the English Review gives pe 
ticulars of a competition for a prize of tool. for 2° 
original essay on President Wilson's policy, a Lere 
of Nations, treated historically and humanly—hum:“ 
nature being what it is. The essay must be not sho! - 
than 4,000 and not longer than 7,000 words. It ue 
be written in English. Essays should be sent in 
as little delay as possible, and not later than June 1 
The award will be announced on July 1st and a 
made by a jury including the Master of Balliol, — 
Parmoor, General Sir Jan Hamilton, Mr. John u 
worthy, Mr. H. G. Wells, Prof. C. W. C. Oman, 1 
the Editor of the English Review. 
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Ix the Nineteenth Century and After for April there 
appears an able article by Mr. Cloudeslev Brereton 
-nutled ‘‘A Defence of the Modern Humanities.” The 
„say is substantially a criticism of an article in the 
ame review by Mr. Cyril E. Robinson defending 
he present system of specialisation in classics at the 
yublic schools. Mr. Robinson had laid the main stress 
n the importance in “training to think,” and claims 
hat this is given better by classics than by any other 
chool subject. He rejects the idea that the subject- 
natter of the classics is of value for boys under seven- 
een. Mr. Brereton’s article is marked by breadth 
f view and by insight into the real intellectual needs 
{Í boys, and supplies on most points a convincing 
inswer to Mr. Robinson's contentions. He scores 
avily in replying to the latter's remark that *' there 
re real grounds for doubting whether the requisite 
tandard of literary taste or the adequate form of 
kerary exposition could be at all developed in the 
wrmal university student who becomes a public-school 
naster.’? Mr. Brereton comments thus :—‘‘If this be 
rue, could any more damning indictment be found 
f the system. which Mr. Robinson desires to see main- 
ained?’? One point in Mr. Robinson’s paper which 
xrhaps needs « fuller reply is the argument that 
atin and Greek translation affords the easiest mechan- 
sm for ensuring thinking and for checking and cor- 
ecting it. One would like to see a detailed example 
w Mr. Brereton showing how this could be done (as 
urely it could) through the medium of French. 


THE results of an inquiry into the favourite books of 

‘40 children between five and twelve years of age are 
‘ven in the Parents’ Review for March. The prime 
avourite, ‘Robinson Crusoe,” received twenty-eight 
wles—3 per cent. ‘Black Beauty,” ‘Coral Island,” 
Litle Women,” and “Treasure Island” were the 
txt favourites, the last of them receiving fifteen votes. 
[he twenty most popular books only received 237 votes 
etween them—a most surprising result. No. 20, 
‘Tom Brown’s School-days,’’ had six votes. Speak- 
ng generally, the chief favourites are the older 
voks; * Robinson Crusoe” had more boy readers, 
‘nd “Black Beauty” was a girls’ favourite. A boy 
t ten described ‘‘ Treasure Island ” as a ‘‘ McNiversant 
Book.” The author appends in a footnote a list of 
he first twelve favourites, between the agés of seven 
ind fourteen. * Alice in Wonderland,” first on this 
ist, was seventh on the other; “Robinson Crusoe ” 
‘umes sixth, and ‘Treasure Island” twelfth on the 
ust for the older children. 


Ix the Child for April is a brief description bv 
* Minobi,” the Head Chief of the Camp Fire Girls of 
breat Britain, of an evening round a camp fire which 
‘lowed in a circular clearing in a young larch wood. 
Une of the rites was the acting of a scene from Kip- 
ing’s “Jungle Book,” in which Mowgli, with the 
Red Flower, leaves the jungle and goes back to his 
People. The whole episode was a quaint mixture of 
Red Indian activities with the tribal tattoo and of 
Eastern customs when the storyteller sat cross-legged 
me a reed mat. But these trimmings serve to whet 
‘he enthusiasm of the girl members for a society of 
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which the members, on initiation, promise "to follow 
the outdoor trail as long as life lasts. The elder 
girls of a secondary school, to whom the robuster 
practices of the Girl Guides do not appeal, might find 
in the Camp Fire movement a stimulus towards the 
same ends—i.e. to keep physically fit, to help all in 
need, and to live and think cleanly, etc. The address 
of the Head Chief is Havenholme, King’s Langlev, 
Herts. 


Miss G. WILLARD recounts in the Education Gacette 
for New South Wales her experiences in different 
tvpes of Australian schools, from the point of 
view of “Home, Environment, School: their Rela- 
tionship and Interdependence.” At Broken Hill, 
in an environment of sand stretches, dust-coloured 
streets, lines of dumps and surface works, poor homes 
and narrow ideas, with an impatience of authority as 
the prevalent tone of the adult population, the children 
were regular, punctual, and keen to learn, and the 
parents were anxious to help. At Mudga, a quiet coun- 
trv school, the children lacked initiative. In dingy city 
schools it was found that each school had its own par- . 
ticular problem, and as a result of twelve years’ experi- 
ence Miss Willard advocates that teachers should never 
stay too long at one school. ‘“‘Sympathy and under- 
standing of child nature are worth more to a teacher 
than a university degree.” The whole article is worth 
attention, as it shows that the schools ‘‘down under” 
present very much the same sort of problems as those 
at home. 


_It is announced in the Educational Review (Madras) 
that the Government of India has invited the 
opinions of local Governments with reference to the . 
proposed reorganisation of the Indian Education 
Department. The immediate aim of the proposals, 
which are to be reviewed by the provincial authorities, 
is to carry Indian education over the present transition 
stage from the past, when education was largely in the 
hands of Europeans, to the future, when the reverse 
will be the case. It is, desired that the critics should 
remember that one possible future development is the 
extension of teaching universities, to which are attached 
a number of specialist professors who will maintain a 
high standard of teaching as a result of their scholar- 
ship and experience. Many of the details of the pro- 
posals deal with the scheme of salaries to be paid to 
the European and native members of the reorganised 
service. 


THE Cape of Good Hope Education Department used 
to keep a card index record of the results of the official 
examinations; in the early ’nineties the cards numbered 
400 a year; now the index is growing at the rate of 
15,000 cards a year, and the authority proposes to sub- 
stitute a ‘ loose-leaf’’ system—one leaf per person. The 
Department, therefore, desires teachers and others to 
send in a return of their past examination successes 
in order that the new scheme may faithfully record 
the examinations passed by the teachers. In effect, 
the new proposal is tantamount to a register of 
teachers, since the Department is the examining body 
for the Cape, and registers the certificates obtained in 
other countries by members of the teaching service. 
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ProF. Patt S. Lomax, who acted as chairman of the 
Commercial Education Surveys of Missouri and New 
Mexico, recounts some of the most significant results 
of the survevs in the School Review of Chicago for 
February. More than half the teachers were graduates 
of a normal school, college, or university, and not a 
single commercial teacher had received a college or uni- 
versity course in the teaching of accounting or steno- 
graphy, the two traditional commercial subjects. The 
machinery equipment of the schools consisted almost 
entirely of typewriters and pencil sharpeners; the school 
libraries were deplorably weak. The commercial depart- 
ments of schools were business offices for training pupils 
“in the routine of business rather than classrooms. The 
schools fail in their first necessity, #.e. to teach the 
principles of business. 


SCOTTISH. 

ProF. BURNET, St. Andrews University, in the course 
of an address to the teachers of Perthshire, said that 
certain bodies had been passing resolutions protesting 
against the Education Bill as ‘‘inopportune during 
war conditions.” He wondered what sort of dream- 
land these people had been living in during the past 
four years. War was a harsh but effective school- 
master. Its fees were high and had to be paid in 
blood and tears. The lesson it taught during these 
vears was that education was our best defence, both 
for war and peace. The bovs at the front had learned 
this lesson, and lecturers coming back from the seat 
of war declared that the voung men out there were 
intensely interested in the education proposals and 
asked no end of questions regarding them. Yet some 
Rip van Winkles at home mumble that the Bill is 
“premature.” Prof. Burnet said that his only fear was 
that it might be too late. They were in danger of 
being left behind in Scotland. England had been 
making up on them steadily during the past fifteen 
vears, and was already ahead of Scotland in some fields. 
There was a tremendous educational ferment going on 
south of the Tweed, as was evidenced by the reports 
in every educational journal. Scotland must wake up 
and put her educational house in order or be content 
to march in the rear instead of in the van as hitherto. 


Tue Secretary for Scotland during the Easter recess 
had a busy time listening to various deputations in 
connection with the Education Bill, Mr. Adam 
Nimmo, on behalf of the coalmasters, declared it was 
practically impossible to allow lads to attend part-time 
_dav classes without dislocating the whole work of the 
mines. The Labour members of school boards opposed 
both the area and the authority proposed in the Bill. 
The county area, they contended, was much too large 
and absolutely impossible for democratic control and 
administration. They suggested that special adminis- 
trative arcas should be delimited round each secondary 
school. Mr. Munro made short work of this recom- 
mendation by pointing out that it would leave large 
areas of Scotland wholly without educational facilities. 
He further pointed out that the small representation 
of Labour on the existing education authorities was 
not a high tribute to their democratic character. 
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A BEQUEST has been made to Glasgow Universs 
by the late Mr. W. B. Faulds of a sum of mons 
sufficient to provide four research fellowships of the 
Value of £200 each, tenable for three vears. The 
are assigned to the faculties of arts, law, medicin, 
and theology respectively. In the award of th~ 
fellowships it is provided ‘that the following factors 
Will be taken into consideration: academic record, 
capacity for independent investigation as shown bv 
past record or by published or unpublished works. 
and, if deemed necessary, examination. The researches 
must be carried on under the guidance of a professor 
or lecturer, and, if so required, elsewhere than in 
Glasgow, during one of the years of tenure. The 
fellows must not engage in professional work w 
practice unless approved as expedient in the interest- 
of their researches, 


THe Department, in response to various inquiries, 
has issued a memorandum stating that the grant ir 
aid of teachers’ salaries will be continued on a scal 
mot less than that of last year. School boards an! 
Managers are urged to continue the payment cí 
teachers’ salaries at the enhanced rate rendered po~- 
sible by this vear’s grant. This reminder is ven 
timely, as some school boards have refused to regard 
the increased payments that have been made as addi- 
tions to salary, and have sought to safeguard them- 
selves against future responsibility for them by callin, 
them bonuses. This exhibition of mistrust and small- 
mindedness is characteristic of the whole outlook o 
these parochial bodies. 


Mr. E. W. Currie, M.P., in a communication t 
the Leith School Board, states in a fresh and strikin. 
manner the case against the ad hoc authority for edu- 
catian. The inability of school boards to control thr 
environment of their pupils has led to deplorable ar. 
scandalous health conditions in many school childr. 
The bare and discreditable facts revealed in Dr. Lest 
Mackenzie's recent report are a disgrace to the nator 
and a grave. reflection on the school-board system, 
which utterly fails to realise or visualise the siuu- 
tion. Mr. Currie draws a distinction between election 
ad hoc and administration ad hoc. The Bill provido 
for the latter, but not for the former, and if there i 
any virtue in the principle it should still find plenty uf 
scope for its operations. 


THE annual report of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust reveals the ever-widening scope of the committe’ ` 
activities. The rural library scheme, which is meant" 
supplement and extend the school and village libraro 
founded by the late Mr. Coats, is making good fee 
gress. Infant welfare centres, play centres, central n- 
stitutes, and hostels in connection with second" 
schools are further beneficent forms of the trust: 
operations. Stornoway and Portree have been selecte: 
as centres for experimental hostels, and certainly n 
better sites could be selected, as the secondary schol 
there are largely recruited from the outlying dist 
The report gives also interesting particulars of ™ 
trust’s endeavours to minister to the esthetic needs of 
the nation by the encouragement of music and art- 
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Tue School Board of Glasgow has given a splendid 
Jead to the rest of the country on the salary question. 
By an almost unanimous vote it has accepted the prin- 
ciples of the Craik report and adopted them with some 
slight modifications for the various grades of teachers 
in its service. Certificated masters, £4110 to £.250, by 
annual increments of 4,10; second masters, £230 to 
£300, by 10 increments; heudmasters, £350 to 
£330, by £20 per annum; certificated mistresses, 
£00 to £180; graduates, 4,100 to £200, by annual in- 
crements of £5 for six years, and thereafter by 4,10; 
infant mistresses, £200 to £300; headmasters of in- 
turmediate schools, £:575 to £,625, by £20 annually; 
headmasters of secondary schools, £575 to £750; 
headmaster of high school, £800 to £1,000. 


IRISH, 


Tue Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction has issued its new programme of science, 
drawing, manual instruction, and domestic economy 
for day secondary schools for the session 1918-19. 
This programme marks a new departure in the teach- 
ing of these subjects. The work of the Department 
has, on the whole, proceeded on the same lines for 
the last seventeen years, ever since it took up the 
science and drawing instruction in secondary schools. 
The changes are stated to be due to the need for better 
courses of science as preparation for the university, to 
the abolition of the preparatory grade bv the Inter- 
mediate Board, which thus does away with the neces- 
sity for set syllabuses for pupils of the age formerly 
taking an examination in that grade, and also to a 
desire to co-ordinate the Department’s courses with 
the Intermediate grades. The new syllabus does effect 
a complete and adequate change in the preparatory- 
grade classes and in co-ordinating the Department’s 
work with that of the Intermediate Board, but it has 
not been so successful in providing what it calls a 
gineral course in physical science in place of the 
former special courses. 


Tue Department claims to have discussed the svlla- 
buses of instruction fully with representative ‘com- 
mittees of heads of secondary schools, but, in spite 
of this, it has not arrived at a satisfactory solution; 
for in the third and fourth years schools are not 
allowed to take the whole course unless they give 
hve hours per week to science, but are restricted to 
one of the two sections, viz. physics or chemistry 
in physical science, and botany or hygiene in natural 
science. In other words, unless a pupil can give 
five hours a week to the subject he is restricted to 
Specialisation, when surely it is just this pupil, whb 
Is specialising, say, in classics or modern languages, 
and desirous of learning science but unable to give five 
hours a week to it, who ought to get a general science 
Course. Here is the weak point of the scheme, and 
t ought not to be bevond the power of the Depart- 
ment to provide a general course in science for pupils 
who cannot give more than three hours ‘a week to it. 


Or does the Department wish such pupils not to learn 
Science ? i 


oe Main changes in the programme are the 
e 1 € i a bd . e 
Mination of experimental science as an obligatory 
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subject in the first year; the abolition of special 
courses and the substitution of a. general course 
either in physical science or in natural science; 
and the correlation of the courses with the grades of 
the intermediate programme. Drawing is obligatory 
in the first vear, together with one other of three 
subjects : elementary science, manual instruction, and 
domestic economy. The teaching methods become 
also more elastic, and more demonstration work is 


encouraged. The rates of payment are changed 
in form but not largelv in amounts, those for 


first- and second-vear science being slightly lessened, 
and those for drawing slightly increased. 
THE new grant of £50,000 was distributed among 


Trish secondary schools by the Intermediate Board 


_ distribution. 


_ the salaries of secondary-school teachers. 


at the end of March. As the distribution was neces- 
sarily hurried, there was no time to reconsider the 
rules which had been laid before Parliament and de- 
bated in the House of Commons, but there will 
probably be little complaint as to this vear’s actual 
Before next year there will be the present 
vear’s experience to go upon, and also we mav expect 
the report of the proposed Government inquirv into 
It is to be 
hoped that this inquirv will be held soon and will 
report quickly. The Intermediate Board has issued 


a notice that the next distribution of. the teachers’ 


salaries grant (the Birrell Grant) will be in accord- 
ance with ‘revised rules designed to carry out the 
objects for which it was originally voted by Parlia- 
ment. | 

Tue president of University College, Cork, states 
in his report that the number of students attending the 


' college during the session 1916-17 was 486, as against 


422 in 1915-16. The number of new students was 
1604. The total number exceeds that of any previous 


= year by sixty, and is more than eighty above the highest 


total prior to the passing of the Universities Act of 
1908. The question has again been raised of con- 


_stituting the college at Cork a separate university. 


<e a ee an 
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There is much to be said for this proposal, but it 
cannot be carried out without an entire modification 
of the Universities Act, as the @niversity College in 
Dublin would claim the same treatment and status 
as that in Cork. l l 

THE Department has published the second number 
of its Journal for this vear. It contains a full report 
of the meeting of the Council of Agriculture last 
November and the Vice-President’s address verbatim. 
As is to be expected, the volume deals almost entirely 
with agriculture and food questions. 


WELSH. 


Tune prospects of the Education Bill are being 
anxiously canvassed at the moment of writing. The 
military crisis, tte Irish question, and other important 
controversial matters engaging the attention of Parlia- 
ment give rise to grave fears as to its chances at the 
Committee stage. Many peculiarly Welsh interests 
are involved, and a conference of teachers’ associa- 
tions and others concerned with educational matters 
has been held at Cardiff to arrange for a public meet- 
ing to urge on the Government the importance of 
getting the Bill placed on the Statute-book. 


aod 


Ix the debate on the second reading Major David 
Davies pointed out that Ireland was. specifically ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Bill, while Scotland 
was promoting a Bill of its own. The differences in 
the English and Welsh systems of education called 
for separate provisions for Wales, with a Welsh Educa- 
tion Office dealing with Welsh affairs, as the Scotch 
Education Department did with Scottish affairs. 


THE executive of the Welsh National Conference met 
at Shrewsbury on April 22nd to consider the replies 
of local education authorities to the proposals of the 
conference, the University Commission Report, and 
the Education Bill. In view of the recent progress 
of movements in favour of devolution, it was decided 
to hold a further session Qf the conference to consider 
the question of a National Council as part of a larger 
scheme of autonomy for Wales; and sub-committees 
were appointed to report on the Education Bill and 
the findings of the University Commission. The pro- 
posals of the conference have meanwhile been sent to 
Major Davies in the form of amendments to the Bill, 
to be laid before the Welsh Parliamentary Party for 
their support in the House. 


THe Glamorgan County Council purposes to do more 
for the education of the adolescent than is required by 
Mr. Fisher’s Bill. It is proposed to establish about 
forty ‘middle schools” in the county to receive such 
children between the ages of twelve and sixteen as do 
not go on from the elementary to the present inter- 
mediate or other secondary schools, which are to be 
reserved for those who can take a course of full-time 
education up to the age of at least eighteen, in pre- 
paration for the university or professional life. The 
new schools are to be secondary in curriculum, in 
spirit, and in discipline, but the work of the last two 
vears is to have a definitely vocational bias, with a 
constant view to the development of good citizenship 
and of the power of orderly self-government; the 
schools are also to be centres of recreation and of 
many kinds of out-of-school activities. It is believed 
that such a scheme, providing full secondary education 
free of cost up to the age of sixteen, will be both more 
acceptable to parents whose children must earn their 
living as soon as possible, and more beneficial 
educationally than the’system of 320 hours’ compulsory 
attendance up to eighteen imposed by the Bill. 


IT is a most attractive scheme, and is powerfully | 


advocated in a pamphlet on “The Education of the 
Majority,” by Miss E. P. Hughes. There are, how- 
ever, serious practical difficulties in the way of its 
adoption in the near future. The children for whom 
the schools are to be provided number at least 70,000 
in Glamorgan—more than three times as many as are 
in all the present secondary schools of Wales. Land, 
buildings, equipment, and teachers—especially the last 
—will be diflicult to provide. Authorities are much 
too fond of imagining that thev need onlv choose their 
candidates and put them through a definite set of 
processes in order to turn out any required number of 
satisfactory teachers. There will have to be a wider 
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field of selection, a more rigid choice, higher standards 
of aptitude and character, and better inducements fe: 
the best people to take up teaching as a career before 
a force of teachers can be raised capable of doing tr 
work outlined in this scheme. 


INQUIRIES among teachers and Labour leaders ir 
South Wales do not give much encouragement to the 
proposal that teachers should in their associations 
affiliate with the Labour Party. The referendum to 
the members of the N.U.T. resulted in the rejection 
of the proposal by a large majority, and the like fate 
seems to await that of the I.A.A.M. The Labour 
Party wants the help of the “ brain-workers,”’ but only 
on the condition that the latter shall be in entire 
sympathy with the aims and programme of the party. 


In educational matters the teachers are thorough. 
democratic; they believe in the best educational advan- 
tages being provided for all children who can us 
them, and in all obstacles being removed from their 
path. In this they are not prepared to give place to 
any class of reformers; but they include in their num- 
bers men and women of every political colour, and 4 
large proportion of them, while prepared to work with 
the Labour Party for educational ends, are decidedts 
not ready to accept the party’s policy and methods 11 
their entirety. They are not prepared to affiliate for the 
sake of the material advantages they might gain by 
doing so, and do not care to be treated either as 
creatures of the majority or as bourgeois spies in th 
party camp; they believe—with many of the Labcur 
leaders whose opinions have been sought—that thes 
can do the best service both to education and to th 
working-man by taking an independent stand as a self- 
respecting and self-governing profession, standing 
aside as such from party politics, and leaving their 
members free each to follow his own political convic- 
tions. 


EDUCATION A WORK OF NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE. 


Brinsley’s Ludus Literarius; or, The Grammar 
Schoole. Edited by E. T. Campagnac. xxxvli+Xxvil- 
363 pp. (Livərpool: University Press; London : Con- 
stable.) 10s. 6d. net. 


IF evervone who ought to read this book—namel". 
every schoolmaster in the country—would only do 50, 
its publication would be an event of first-rate national 
importance. The war has already made us begin “ 
suspect that there has been something wrong m & 
past, both in our education itself and in the attitucé 
of the country at large towards it. Prof. Campaign 
has therefore chosen an opportune moment for this 
reprint of Brinslev’s work as a companion coun 
his reprint of Hoole’s “ Art of Teaching Schoole, p” 
lished in 1913. The best recognition of Prof. ae 
pagnac’s labours that we can make is to insist upon uk 
importance of Brinslev’s work; and so we will say 
more here about the production of this reprint—wn 
is excellent in every wav—except to give a word © 
commendation to the very useful and careful bie 
graphy which Prof. Campagnac has appended. and 
| thank him for the mighty, though very sober alk 


The 


serious, Clarion call to the recognition of the high 
seriousness of the schoolmaster’s protession which his 
introduction contains. ; 

After the revival of learning the greatest men of the 
day concerned themselves with education; men like 
Erasmus, Roger Ascham, Melancthon, Vives, Cor- 
derius, and Comenius were followed in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries by a race of humbler but no 
less earnest schoolmasters, of whom the best representa- 
tives were Charles Hoole and John Brinsley. Little 
is known of the details of the latter’s life (he graduated 
at Cambridge in 1584-85), but we know from this 
wok what sort of man he was. None could have a 
vgher conception of the schoolmaster’s calling. To 
irinsley the teacher was Morowv Oepimwr rat ayyedos, as 
he prints on his title-page, together with the following 
quotations from Cicero, which we quote because they 
never needed taking to heart by a nation so much as 
they do to-day by England :—Nullum munus reipub- 
licae afferre maius meliusve possumus, quam st doce- 
amus atque erudiamus iuventutem (Cic. de Divin. 3), 
and Quaerendi defatigatio turpis est, cum id quod 
quaeritur. sit pulcherrimum (de Fin. 2). In the same 
sirit Brinsley speaks in his introduction of “all good 
larning ’? as being the chief glorv of a nation. Could 
tere be a greater contrast to the low esteem in which 
education has been held in England during the last 
generation? ‘And just as disaster came upon Rome, so 
it is bound to come upon us, so long as Juvenal’s 
words, ‘res nulla minoris constabit patri, quam filius,” 
ire applicable to us. 

So much for the national importance of this reprint. 
We pass to its practical wisdom for schoolmasters. 
Brinsley was a man of tremendous patience 
and ingenuity, and this work (in form a dialogue be- 
tween Spondeus and Philopomus) contains a full de- 
scription of his methods from the most elementary 
letails of the teaching of English spelling or the making 
of a pen (note that each scholar makes his own) up 
to the writing of Latin and Greek verses, and the 
sanity of his methods throughout is truly remarkable. 
some classical masters to-day tell their pupils to put 
the verb Jast in a Latin sentence; Brinsley tells them 
to put the oblique cases first; and as an instance alike 
of his thoroughness and of his scholarship we will 
mention his advice to end up a sentence with a series 
of trochees. He approves of Roger Ascham’s well- 
known retranslation idea, to which he adds the imita- 
tion of short letters of Cicero, which lead on to original 
Latin themes carefully composed after the model of 
the five divisions of a Ciceronian speech. Verses, too, 
must be taught through free composition at 
first; and all poetry is to be pronounced 
aS prose, ‘‘not to be tuned foolishly or child- 
ihly after the manner of scanning a verse as 
the use of some is” (p. 213). Greek is taught on the 
same lines as Latin—note that accents are taught from 
the very beginning—i.e. on lines which direct-method 
teachers are to-day attempting to revive. We are in- 
clined to forget that Latin has become a dead language 
only comparatively recently; our forefathers in the 
seventeenth century habitually spoke it in school, and 
when the master wanted his pupils to speak English 
he had to tell them to do so. “Dic Anglice,” he would 
‘av, as we find the master doing in the actual examples 
of lessons which Brinsley gives. 

The book contains many other matters—religious and 
moral training, school management, etc.—right down 
to the ‘discouragement of schoolmasters by the un- 
thankfulness of parents ”; but nothing is so important, 
in the practical aspect of the book, as the insistence 
“pon the necessity of the constant oral practice of 
Latin, if we would have our scholars acquire a ready 
ind lasting command of the language. f 
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BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER'S 
LIBRARY. 

(1) The Advanced Montessori Method. By Maria 
Montessori. Vol. i., Spontaneous Activity in Educa- 
tion. 357 pp. Vol. ii., The Montessori Elementary 
Material. 455 pp. (Heinemann.) 8s. 6d. net and 
12s. 6d. net respectively. 

(2) Self-Reliance. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
pp. (Constable.) 4s. 6d. net. 

(3) An Adventure in Education. 
207 pp. (Sidgwick and Jackson.) 2s. 6d. net. 

(4) W. E. Ford: A Biography. By J. D. Beresford 
and K. Richmond. 310 pp. (Collins.) 6s. net. 

(5) A Beginner’s Psychology. By E. B. Titchener. 
362 pp. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) 6s. net. 

(6) The Book of School Games. Edited by C. E. 
Hodgese 96 pp. (Evans.) 3s. 6d. net. 

(7) The Making of Women. By A. Maude Royden 
and others. 217 pp. (Allen and Unwin.) 4s. 6d. net. 

(8) The Education of the South African Native. By 
C. T. Loram. 340 pp. (Longmans.) 6s. 6d. 


(1) ARDENT Montessorians, and others who wish to 
read the signs of the times in matters educational, will 
need no recommendation from us that they should 
turn to the two new volumes from Dr. Montessori’s 
pen that have just been issued in an English trans- 
lation. In the earlier books the author confined herself 
chiefly to the education of young children, but in these 
she carries on the subject to the education of children 
between seven and eleven years of age. The first 
volume is theoretical and the second practical. So far 
as the first is concerned, even those readers who differ 
much in principle from Dr. Montessori must needs 
confess that in many respects she is giving a powerful 
impetus to desirable reforms. She makes out a strong 
case for her declaration that the whole subject of school 
hygiene is in effect the accomplice of a social wrong. 
Minute directions, for example, about the form and 
proportions of school desks are designed to cure an 
evil that ought rather to be prevented. Again, basing 
herself upon experimental proof that change of work 
is by no means rest, she effectively denounces the way 
in which the ordinary time-table chops up a child’s 
activities into half-hour segments. Her defence of her 
principle of freedom, though ingeniously illustrated by 
means of a series of charts, and her doctrine of 
imagination, though it may find some weak points in 
the Froebelian armour, will not carry such universal 
conviction. In the second and more practical volume 
a rather narrow range of subjects is lengthily treated. 
We have little fault to find with the proposed methods 
of teaching grammar and “metrics,” but the vital 
question whether these things are worth attempting 
with children under eleven is left untouched. We 
suppose the question lies outside the range of ‘‘scien- 
tific pedagogy.” The chapters on arithmetic and geo- 
metry are good, but there should be nothing new in 
them to a trained teacher in this country. <A perusal 
of the volumes leaves us still of opinion that the 
author’s chief title to respectful attention lies (1) in her 
doctrine of freedom, (2) in all she has to say about the 
hygiene of child-life, and (3) in her scientific attitude 
towards the problems that she touches. 

(2) In her book on ‘Self-Reliance’ Mrs. D. C. 
Fisher (very well known to many teachers in this 
country as “a Montessori mother ’’) gives us what she 
describes as ‘‘a practical and informal discussion of 
methods of teaching self-reliance, initiative, and re- 
sponsibility to modern children.” Much would be 
gained, in England not less than in America, by a 
closer understanding between parents and teachers. 
Mrs. Fisher writes for teachers about children as she 
sees them in the home. She is genuinely concerned, 
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and we think rightty so, about the results, say five- 
and-twenty vears “hence, of massing children in hordes 
and training them on uniform lines. School teachers 
may find it difficult to cultivate individual responsi- 
bility in children, but’ it will do them good to consider 
Mrs. Fisher's excellent common sense on this matter, 
in regard both to their own work and to such influ- 
ence as thev can exert on parents. 

(3) Mr. J. H. Simpson’s experiment in the effect 
of self-government upon one of the lower forms of a 
public school has attracted considerable attention, and 
he has done well to give a complete account of it in his 
volume entitled “ An Adventure in Education.” The 
book supersedes a pamphlet published in 1916, and 
includes the substance of an article which appeared in 
THE ScHooL WORLD some time ago. Like many 
others, Mr. Simpson owes much, by wavy of inspira- 
tion, to Mr. Homer Lane. We think it certain that in 
the vast majority of schools adolescents suffer through 
too much government from above, and we therefore 
regard Mr. Simpson’s experiment as quite in the right 
direction. For most people he goes a great deal too 
far, but we hope that they will not on that account 
dismiss his experiment as useless. We do not think 
his ideal of a ‘complete commonwealth school ” 
psychologically sound, but there can be no question 
that the ‘house svstem in our boarding-sehools, and 
some similar unit in our dav schools, might be made 
the basis of a really educative and democratic type of 
self-government.” 

(4) “W. E. Ford” is one of the most remarkable 
pieces of biographical w riting we have encountered for 
a long time. That the writers have simply adopted 
the literary form of a biography to express their own 
views about education and life is suggested by the 
improbabilitv that a real Ford, however averse he 
might have been to publicity, could scarcely have lived 
and died unknown. Sül, we have known more than 
one quiet worker whose career might have suggested 
that of Ford, but for whom no “such talented bio- 
Sraphers and idezlisers as Messrs. Beresford and 
Richmond were forthcoming. The facts of Ford’s 
life are absorbingly interesting, especially perhaps his 
association with Mary Worthington—a case in which a 
good friendship might have been turned into a bad 
- love affair. But the main purpose of the book is to 
set forth Ford’s position as an educator. His ideas 
about education take form and shape in connection 
with a private school which he is enabled to start, and 
the history and fortunes of which are here traced. This 
part of the book deserves to be read, if only for its 
aphorisms, of which we give a few examples: “A 
boarding-school is just an artificial orphanage ”; “ For 
coercion by beating [people] substitute coercion by a 
mysterious thing -called personality, in its essence a 
kind of hypnotism—a step downward, not upward, 
from the rod“; ‘The only real liberty is social liberty 
—the harmony of freedom with obedience that comes 
of an understanding consent to the control of a reason- 
able law”; “One generation takes pains to shape its 
experience ‘into a ladder by which the next can climb 
—that’s all [that education means].” That such quota- 
_ tions could be multiplied indefinitely is, we think, 
sufficient evidence that the book is’ well worth atten. 
tion. 

(5) To English students of psychology few names are 
better known than that of Prof. E. B. Titchener. Tis 
“ Primer,” published in 1898, has helped manv a be- 
ginner in the subject, especially in our training col- 
leges. The new volume before us, entitled TEN Be- 
ginner’s Psychology,” supersedes the “ Primer,” which 
will not be further revised. We have many introduc- 
tions to psychology, some by masters and some not. 
But the master of any science, if, like Huxley, he 
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happens to posgess the gift of lucid exposition, is x: - 
great advantage even in writing an elementary text 
book. The reader of Prof. Titchener’s introduction 
feels himself in safe hands. Beginners in psychos 
are (p. 34) wisely exhorted to stick to one book: 


first; and we know of none better to stick to this 
this. We are glad to see that the questions and exer- 
cises, which formed a valuable feature of the older 


baok are retained in the new. 

(6) “The Book of School Games,” edited by Mr. 
C. E. Hodges, will be found useful for the lower ani 
middle forms of secondary, and for the upper depart. 
ments of elementary, schools. = Games for little chil- 
dren are not included in its scope. Besides descrip- 
tions of games suitable for the playground, there are 
sections on classroom games, geographical and his- 
torical games, and physical exercises treated as games. 
The preface States that "all the- games that have bæn 
chosen for inclusion in this volume can be unreserved! 
recommended; they have been given fair trial, axi 
have proved eminently successful in use.” There ar 
a dozen photographic illustrations, besides a numb? 
of diagrams. 

(7) “The Oxford Essays in Feminism,” issued un 
the title “The Making of Women,” can scarcely te 
regarded, taken as a whole, as falling within th 
province of THE SCHOOL, WorlD. We have, however, 


examined other essays contained in the book, besties 
the one specifically devoted to education, and we _ 


able to recommend them cordially for their sanity 9 
judgment, and for the disposition of the writers t 
look facts plainly in the face. The question of h- 
remuneration of women, for example, which is of prim: 
interest to an essentially mixed profession like that ci 
teaching, is treated by Miss Rathbone with a jus ze- 
gard for the responsibilities of married men with fit- 
lies. The case for the abstract formula, ‘ Equal v 
for equal work,” is, however, presented in an appercs. 
The essay, on education shows, as a rule, adege 
insight. But it is surely a great exaggeration to s 
of our elementary schools at the present “time that” 


children are not to think, but to know; not to a 


' fessors, 


but to repeat.” 

(8) The first thing that strikes one about . 
Loram’s book on the education of the South Afri: 
native is the writer’s singularly fit qualifications it 
dealing with his subject. He is a native-born South 
African, he was brought up and educated in Sou 
Africa, and has lived there all his life except seve? 
vears, which were spent partly at Cambridge Uri- 
versity and partly at Columbia University, whi 
under the guidance of distinguished American p> 
he made a special study of the problem © 
native education. The result is a’ volume whe 
breaks new ground, and breaks it with scientiis 
thoroughness ‘and system. Very interesting chapte" 
on the native problem in general, and on the ee 
tion of educating the native, are followed by a ser’ 
of chapters on the present condition of the vari’: 
grades of education in South Africa, and ano: 
series on reconstruction. A useful bibliographs “ 
added. The book, though necessarily not the fe! 


` word on the subject, is a valuable contribution theri, 


The World’s Battle Fronts at a Glance. A %0” 
of 32 reference maps illustrating all the spheres “ 
fighting, with notes. (Philip.) 1s. 3d.—The n“ 
and maps give a precise and accurate picture of +. 


progress of the war up to the middle of last M2. 


För convenience of reference the “fronts” are © 
cated along the lines that were held on the sev: 


critical dates, so that the fluctuations in the succi~? 


of the Allies may be distinctly perceived. A ust 


though small, reference atlas. 


\ 
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RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 

Moliere: L’Avare. Edited by A. T. Baker. Ixxxvi+ 
i) pp. (Manchester: University Press.) 3s. net.— 
[he professor of French in the University of Shettield 
ias hitherto published work mainly concerned with the 
wes of medieval saints—valuable for scholars, if not 
or schools. His edition of © L’Avare”’ will at once be 
velcoomed as just the kind of thing we want for the 
vanced’ course in modern studies. It is, happily, 
Wf the beaten track; it does not confine itself to notes 
n ihe text (these have been condensed so far as pos- 
ive), but gives a most valuable introduction in which 
‘raf. Baker has supplied an eminently readable and 
neresting account of the life and ways of the society 
hat Molière depicts and derides. A second section 
Ials briefly with Moliere’s career and writings; 
nother gives a lucid summary of the development of 
omedy in France before his time; then we have a 
houghtful chapter on “ Molière and his Art,” a good 
ritical treatment of ‘ L’Avare,’? an account of the 
ources, and, finallv, an estimate of the influence 
Moliere has exerted. The editor’s careful work is 
ompleted by a bibliography and bv some extracts from 
‘Jautus, Larivev, and Boisrobert. Taking it alto- 
ether, this is the best school edition of any plav by 
[oliére that we know of; and even at the university 
tudents will learn from it a great deal. We look 
ward with pleasant anticipation to further work of 
us excellent kind from Prof. Baker. 


Spanish Conversation. Book i. By E. A. Baton. 
il+93 pp. (Rivingtons.) 2s. 6d.—Some remarks on 


ronunciation (in which no use is made of the inter-' 


ational symbols) is followed bv lists of words, English 
nd Spanish in parallel columns, on the left-hand 
ages, and ‘‘conversation,’’ also in both languages, 
n the right-hand pages. The words are not verv 
idiciouslv arranged and the "conversations ” are not 
asely connected with them; they are indeed lists of 
ort sentences rather than actual, living conversa- 
ons. Thus the conversation (nominally on * The 
louse ’’) runs as follows :—“ Open the door. Come 
1: Push the door. Go upstairs. Go into the study. 
he is upstairs. He is in the hall. Knock at the 
vor. Who is there?” etc. The “colloquial exer- 
ses”? appended contain disconnected English sen- 
nees for translation into Spanish. It will be seen 
uit the book assumes teaching on old-fashioned lines, 
v purely translational methods; and even allowing 
this, it is not verv good of its kind. 


V. Hugo: Hernani. Edited by F. W. Odgers. 
n+116 pp. (Blackie.) = 10d.—A handy, unpreten- 
ous edition of this play, which, in spite of its extrava- 
ince and absurdities, will continue to be read on 
‘count of its Ivric qualities and its place in the roman- 
c movement. The editorial apparatus is entirely in 
rench; it comprises a verv brief introduction (four- 
en lines only on the life and works of V. Hugo), five 
iges of notes, and five pages of questions on the text, 
ith subjects for free composition based on the sub- 
ct-matter of each act, but in most cases rather too 
ue to be reallv. helpful. What, for instance, is one 
' Make of: “Chez quel peuple l'hospitalité est-elle 
atiquée actuellement au plus haut point?” Even 
e addition in brackets of “ Yussouf, par Lowel,” 
s not make this a good subject for free composition. 


?9 


Classics. 
MW. Tuli Ciceronis, Orationes Pro Milone, 
aesartanae, Philippicae, recognovit breviaue adnota- 
one critica instruxit A. C. Clark. Editio Altera. 
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(Clarendon Press.) Paper, 3s.; cloth, 3s. 6d.—-We 
greet with enthusiasm this first volume of Prof. Clark's 
revision of Cicero for the *“ Seriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis.” Itis now seventeen vears since 
he brought out the first edition, and the discovery of 
as many as nine new MSS. in the meantime has 
rendered necessary a thorough revision of the accepted 
text, especially for the `“ Philippies.’? (In this connection 
scholars will await with interest Prot. Clark's book on 
the © Descent of MSS., which has been in the press 
for some time, and will, he hopes, be published as soon 
as men have time once more for considering such 
things.) This is not the place for a critical appraise- 
ment of the treatment of the new MS. evidence, but 
Prof. Clark's reputation as a palawologist, and his 
having taken Cicero for many years as his province in 
knowledge, are sufficient to make this new edition 
indispensable in our schools. But one may note here 
the interesting admission that Zielinski's work on the 
rhythm—especially on the «@\a—of oratorical prose 
has led him to be more cautious in suspecting’ glosses 
and grammatical interpolations, and Prof. Clark's own 
researches into the arithmetical composition of a MS. 
page lead him to a similar caution. 


English. 

Shakespeare Day. 35 pp. Shakespeare Association. 
(Chatto and Windus.) 1s.—This is a report of a meet- 
ing which took place a vear ago; no reason is given 
for the delay in publication. The speeches contained 
in the report are good, but not in any way superlative ; 
that of Mr. H. G. Wells is the brightest and most 
convincing. But this is of little importance. What 
is important is that there is a proposal to introduce a 
Shakespeare Day in all the schools of the British 
Empire and America, and on this dav, according to 
the design of the promoters, the children themselves 
should act scenes from Shakespeare, and should honour 
the poet. Before we condemn such a proposal as un- 
English—which it certainly is—we should remember 
that, first of all, children can act; next, that Shake- 
speare (in parts) is almost the only playwright who | 
appeals greatly to children; and also that the intro- 
duction of a © Day” is likely to do more for a popu- 
larisation of Shakespeare than any number of editions. 
We may add ‘that, after cricket, Shakespeare and 
Dickens have been the best olive-branches held out by 
us to Dominions overseas; and the children’s day would 
be likely to rivet the new-made union between this 
country and the United States. 

All this may sound a trifle sceptical; but it must 
be remembered that we as a nation are not given to 
the celebration of davs, and that neither the man in 
the street nor the teacher in the schools pretends to 
know much about Shakespeare. That a proposal like 
this has in it great possibilities we do not doubt; but 
in order to bring about any result worth naming it 
would be well if a hundred teachers could discuss the 
matter, and if the necessary funds for a genuine pro- 
gramme could be guaranteed. You cannot do anv- 
thing in the schools without the help of the teachers, 
who will have all the hard work and no recognition. 
The dramatic note was very finely struck when, at the 
meeting of which this booklet is a report, a copv of 
the Third Folio was presented to the American Ambas- 
sador. This, in our opinion, was a note that will 
re-echo through the States; and the States have done 
a great deal for Shakespeare’s memory. Probably the 
inscription on this folio will be printed, read, and 
known in all the schools of America—as it should be. 


The English Journal ($o pp.) for February, rar8, is, 
as our readers know, published at Chicago. Generally 
it contains at least one arresting article, and this num- 
ber deals with the * Improvement of American Speech.” 


Dr. Krapp, who writes the article, makes no mention 
of Henry James's rather fierce lecture on the subject, 
and, moreover, seems not to have anv idea of what— 
at any rate in these islands-—we dislike in ultra- 
American speech. Sull, it is something to find an 
essay on the subject, and it may be that further light 
will be thrown, not on slang, neologisms, or peculiari- 
ties of svntax, but on stridencies, nasalities, and 
absence of music. We do not vet know the causes of 
any of these, and how should we know the remedies? 
But it seems clear, in the first place, that few Americans 
desire “improvement,” and, in the second, that many 
need none; but O? st sic omnes. 


© The Blessed Birthday. By Florence Converse. 
pp. (Dent.) 2s. Od.—This is a 
miracle play. It was to be expected that the writer 
whose reading and literary work are so various, should 
depart from the tradition, and on a first re; uling the 
work looks crude. But this is only on a first reading, 
and we can easily imagine that if prepared by a good 
“company,” with appropriate music, the play would 
be intensely interesting. We would plead for the 
alteration of a word or two from the lips of the Bov 
Jesus—but only for a word or two. The illustrations 
are remarkable, and the last is very beautiful. Prob- 
ably a curtain or two against which the brilliant dresses 
would stand out is all that is needed for background. 
If scenery be asked for, the stage directions supply all, 
hints. Colour streams over the little play. 
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History. 


The Teaching of History and the Use of Local Illus- 
trations, By the late F. Seebohm. ‘16 pp. (Historical 
Association, 22 Russell Square, W.C.1.)—- This leatlet 
(No. 45) of the [Historical Association consists of a 
piper read by the late Mr. F. Seebohm at the inaugural 
meeting of the Hertfordshire Branch of the assockition 
in igio. ft is illustrated bv three maps and plans 
taken from Mr. Seebohm's classical work on -the 
“Vilage Community.” So high is Mr. Seebohm 
authority on all matters relating to English manorial 
economy and also on all matters connected with the 
history of Hitchin and its neighbourhood that this 
paper will be read with careful and respectful attention 
by all teachers who wish to know how a master in their 
craft would use local illustration to elucidate the course 
of general English history. Though, naturally, much 
that Mr. Seebohm savs apples only to Hertfordshire 
vet the principles which he lays down are of universal 
validity. 

The Question of Alsace-Lorraine. Translated from 
the French of Jules Duhem by Mrs. R. Stawell. 200 
pp. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 2s. 6d. net.—This book 
gives us, with that admirable’ lucidity, order, and 
brevity characteristic of good Fre neh writers, a 
statement of the French case for the restoration of 
the two lost provinces. It is divided into two parts. 
The first part shows how the question is regarded in 
Germany, in France, and in the provinces themselves; 
it concludes with an examination of the leading pro- 
posils which have been made since 1871 for a settle- 
ment of the vexed problem = raised by the Germanic 
occupation effected that vear. The second part sup- 
ports the French demand for the return of the provinces 
by means of three lines of argument--geographical, 
historical, and political. The whole volume should be 
carefully ‘studied by anv—if such there be—who think 
that peace with Germany can be made while this 
crucial question remains unsettled. 


Ordeal by Sea. By Archibald Hurd. 227 pp. (Jar- 
rolds.) şs. net. —Mr. Archibald) Hurd dedicates this 
moving book to “the officers and men of the British 
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exhibiting unsurpassed cours, 
resource, and lov altv, have aol in the fr ont of the 
war by sea against a ruthless foe.” Ir ue chape; 
Mr. Hurd tells the story of some of worst of te. 
many’s innumerable and unspeakable villainies o~- 
mitted on the sea during the course of the present + 

such as the sinking of the Lusitania, the torpedoin, 


merchant navy who, 


the Sussex, and the violation of the } Cross, Ows 
against this he sets the heroic endur., ce and the m- 
vellous resource of the seamen of the island race. >. 


record of the British fgat for freedom, with its spr- 
did appeal to all that is best and bravest in the naton: 
character, should be widely read. Ft wilk materially «> 
in the maintenance of that resolute spirit in the prop: 
Which ts needed if this struggle is to be pursued uni; 

it ends in the cleansing of the earth of the Garment 


abomination. 
Geography. 
Visual Geography. By Agnes Nightingale. Booki, 
Many Lands. 45 pp. (Bi: wek.) rod. Lin this ine 


book twenty-four pages of outline diagrams are pr- 

vided for the voung pupil to colour. Opposite e’ 
picture the letterpress conveys a little informato 
about the country sto which the picture or pictus 
refer. , Instructions are also given as to the cole: 
to be used on the pictures. Asia is represented 
ten pages, Africa by three, South America bv iw. 
Canada by two, Australia and New Zealand by o> 
each, and Europe by tive pages. The pictures maw 
no attempt to cover all the items of interest regards, 
any area, and the letterpress supplements the infers - 
tion conveved by the picture with additional facts. I° 
view of the interest shown by voung children 
Book i. of the series, this addition to it should prev 
popular. 

Frontiers: A Study Politica! Geography. P 
C. B. Fawcett. 107 pp. (Clarendon Press.) m: 
—Mr. Fawcett has produced within a small comp ~ 
a readable vet comprehensive account of the 
graphical aspect of frontiers, a subject which 
fascination of its own as well as considerable pr 
tical importance during the present upheaval H 
rightiy emphasises the fact that a frontier is 24% 
and not a line, even when the political boundart + 
defined by a river. Rightly, too, the history nees n 
to his studv is not allowed to obscure the really fer - 
mental geographical nature of the argument. ik 
book will be useful cot only in connection with prev & 


in 
a5; 


hits ] 


controversies and fature discussions concerning 1 
terms of peace, kot also to the teacher for pur: 
pedagogic purpos:,s in the classroom. lt ough | 
find a place in every school library. | 
Mathematics. 

Infinitesimal Calculus. By F. S. Carey Section )| 
M+ 14g4¢V pp. 6s. net. Section ii., xX + 352410 ma 
Ios. net. (longmans.)--So many treatises on thej 
calculus have appeared in recent vears that 4 


fresh one must be regarded as in some sense d 
challenge to its predecessors. lt is to be pre sum 
that the author of such a book considers either t 

he has discovered something which has escaped ie) 
notice of previous workers in the same feld, or 1! 
he has reached some new viewpoint which a 
familiar objects under a clearer aspect. Jn the oy 
of the book before us the second of these grounds ` 
without doubt the justification for its existence. 1 
results of the critical examination of the foundate ! 
of mathematical analvsis, at first accessible onh ` 
advanced students, are now filtering down to the b 

of workers in the more elementary branches. T> 
book is designed for use in schools, but at the a 
beginning we meet with class, sequence, arithm:" 

CELTIE Cantor-Dedekind postulate, open and clos 
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nee, terms which connote ideas almost quite un- 
WH bo ' generation of mathematicians not vet 
sed away - Prof. Carey's long experience as a 


acher has ' Mou biless proved (hat these ideas can be 
esented in such a wav as to be understood by the 
‘inner, and that thev lead to a much firmer grasp 
ihe fundamental principles of the subject than was 
tainable wl the underlying difficulties were 
nored. As a pe Meularly happy instance of the excel- 
nt wav in which hese matters are handled, we would 
{sance the discussion of the necessary conditions for 
a toa limit. In this connection also a dis- 
net contribution to the improvement of mathematical 
sation is made by the use of single-barbed arrows 
rindicate the upward or downward character of the 
mvergence, the credit for suggesting this device being 
iven to Dr. Mercer. 

Naturally, the greater part of the ground traversed 


familiar, but the final chapter on graphics and 
emography introduces readers to a subject which, 


een cultivated in France and by engineers in this 


cuntry, has hitherto been neglected by makers of 
cademic text-books. Teachers mav be assured that 
av could not desire a better introduction to the 
aleuluts. 


Science and Technology. 

The Exploitation of Plants. | edited) by F. W. 
iver. Vilit170 pp. (Dent.) 2s. 6d. net.—This col- 
ction of ten lectures, delivered at University College, 
andon, by various authors, will no doubt appeal with 
ne greatest foree to students of botany {and geo- 
raphy), who will find it in the highest degree sugges- 
ne and stimulating, ft ought, however, to reach a 
werh wider public, for it shows in the clearest possibte 
anner that almost unlimited scope for the develop- 
unt of our plant resources still exists, in spite of the 
cork which has already been- done in this direction. 
tof. Oliver's introductory lecture is an admirable 
tneral survev of the field, and he also writes on the 
ossibilities of utilising various types of waste lands. 
tof. W: B. Bottomiev treats of plant food and soil 
roblems, and describes the remarkable results he has 
btained with bacterised peat as a manure. Dr. E. J. 
alisbury’s lecture on timber production in Britain 
wws conclusively the importance of ecological re- 
arch to practical forestry. Tropical exploitation is 
edt with by Dr. J. C. Willis (who pays special atten- 
on to rubber cultivation), and the‘cotton plant by Dr. 
V. Laurence Balls. Lectures on vegetable dyes, tea- 
aking, medicinal plants, and com, ov other specialists 
three of them women), complete a volume of quite 
Nusual interest and value. 


British Grasses and their Employment in Agricul- 
ure. By S. F. Armstrong. vitii +199 pp. (Cambridge 
-niversity Press.) 6s. net.—The enormous economic 
mportance to British agriculture of the family Gram- 
naccæ—hboth cereals and fora ge grasses—is obvious to 
mvone who gives the subject a moment's thought, but 
here has hitherto been no text-book dealing adequately 
vith British grasses from the point of view of the 
armer. Students of agriculture will therefore welcome 
Ír. Armstrong's authoritative manual, which fills the 
ap. It must not be supposed, however, that the book 
s of merely technical interest. Part i., including two- 
hirds of the whole, will be invaluable as a reference 
ook for senior students of botany, who will find in it 
ot only admirable chapters on the morphology, general 


tology, and ecology of grasses, but also use ful kevs 
0 identification of the plants and their “ seeds," as well 
s botanical descriptions of the species. Part ‘ii. con- 


ders the actual work of valuing, purcha ising, and com- 
munding seeds, the characteristics of the various 
Tasses grown on the farm, and the ge neral treatment 
Í grassland. A word of special praise must be given 
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to the 175 illustrations, which, with few exceptions, 
are new. The rival chums of pasturage and arable 
cultivation have been much discussed lately, and it is 
interesting to note that the author strongly advocates 
that much less land should be under permanent grass, 
and a much larger area devoted to alternate husbandry. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING MARCH, 1918. 
(Compiled from information provided by the 
publishers.) 

Modern Languages. 

e Modern Language Teaching.” Vol. xiv., No. 2. 


Edited by J. G. Anderson, 32 pp. (Blaeck.) Sd. net. 
“Handbook of Russian.” By Michael V. Trofimov. 


142 pp. (Constable.) 3s. Od. net. 
“First Spanish Course.“ By E. C. Hills and 
Ð. M. Ford. 340 pp. (Harrap.) 4s. net. 


English: Grammar, Composition, Literature. 
“Johnson and Goldsmith and their Poetry.” By 


Wm. H. Iludson. 100 pp. (Harrap.) 1s. 6d. net. 
Shakespeare's Sonnets and ‘A Lovers Com- 
phant.” (Arden Shakespeare.) Edited by C. Knox 


Pooler. 101 pp. 
Wordsworth : 
Dunn. T34 pp. 
nee 
"Coleridge + Select Poems.“ Edited by S 
152 pp. (Oxford University eee Is. bd. 


(Methuen.) 3s. net. 
Select Poems.“ Edited by S. G. 
(Oxford University Press.) 1s. Od. 


G. Dunn. 
net. 


History. 

“The State and the Child.” A record of the legisla- 
tion affecting the criminal child, industrial schools, and 
prison treatment of children. By W. Clarke Hall (Old 
Street Magistrate). 196 pp. (Lleadley.) Cloth, 3s. od. 
net; paper boards, 2s. Od. net. 


Geography. 

v Tntroductory Geography.” By H. Clive Barnard. 
154 pp. (Black.) 1s. Sd. 

"A Geography of the British Empire.” By A. J. 
Herbertson and R. L. Thompson. ‘Third edition, re- 
vised by O. J. R. Howarth, 250 pp. (Clarendon 
Press.) 3s. 

“Contour Atlas of 
(MeDougall.) 6d. net. 
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the British Isles. 16 pp. 


y 
Mathematics. 
“Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable.” 
By A. R. Forsyth. Third edition. xxiv+850 pp. 
(Canfbridge University Press.) 30s. net. 


Science and Technology. 

‘Aeronautics in Theory and Experiment.“ By 
W. L. Cowley and H. Levy. xit+284 pp. (Edward 
Arnold.) 10s. net 

“The Theory of Electricity.” By G. H. Livens. 
vij +718 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 30s. net. 

“lIHandbook to the Natural History K Cambridge- 
shire.” (Re-issue in paper covers.) By J. E. Marr and 
A. E. Shipley. viitt260 pp. (C a University 
Press.) Is. net. 

"What Industry 
Richard B. Pileher and Frank Butler-Jones. 
introduction by Sir George Beilby. 130 pp. 
stable.) 3s. net. 

“A Text-book of Phy sics for the Use of Students of 
Science and Engineering.” By J. Duncan and S. G. 
Starling.  Hlustrated. Fn five parts. “Dynamics,” 
ss.; “Heat, Light, and Sound,” 6s.; 7 Magnetism 
and Electricity,” 4s.3 U Heat,“ 3s. 6d.3 ©“ Light and 
Sound,” 3s. od. Complete 15s. (Maemillan.) 


Owes to Chemical Science.” By 
With an 
(Con- 


180 
Miscellaneous. 
“The Book of Joshua.” In the Revised Version. 
By the Rev. G. AL Cooke. (Cambridge Bible for 


Schools and Colleges.) NNNVI + 232 
University Press.) 2s. 3d. net. 
“The Public Schools Year Book, 1918.” 
book of reference of the Headmasters’ 
XXXHI+5S1S pp. (Deane, The Year Book 
nee, 
“ Tinker Tailor.” 
Is. 3d, ner. 
‘More Mother Stories.’ 
(Harrap.) 4s. 6d. net. 
“The Price of Freedom.” 
16$ pp. (Headlev.) 3s. Od. 


pp. (Cambridge 
The official 
Conference. 
Press.) 0s, 
By S. B. Pearse. 


Spp. (Harrap.) 


By Maud Lindsay. 192 pp. 


By F. Melan Staw. 


“The Tower.” “By “Watchman.” (Headleyv.) 2s. 
“Junior Scholarshjp Questions.” By H. Smith. 
Teachers? edition. 45 pp. ois. Ód. net. Pupils’ 
edition. 48 pp. 6d. net. (MeDougall.) 
“Educational Handwork.” By S. Tavlor. 1356 pp. 
(McDougall.) os. net. 


‘Play Drill and Singing Games.” Words by Miss 
L. M. Sidnell. Music byv Miss A. M. Gibbon. 
(McDougall.) 1s. 6d. net. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the opinions 
expressed in letters which appear in these columns. AS a 
rule, a letter criticising any article or review printed in 
THE SCHOOL WORLD will be submitted to the contributor 
before publication, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together. 


Bolshevik Multiplication. 


CERTAIN South Russian peasants are able to multiply 
together figures no matter how large, and vet do so 
while unable to do anything more than double, halve, 
add, or subtract, and not understanding fractions; any 
such arising have to be ignored. 

The modus operandi is as shown 
amples :— 


in four ex- 


No. 1. Multiply (say) 40 x25— 


(i) Put go at the top of the left-hand column (or vse 
versa). 
(ii) Put 25 at the top of the right-hand column to match. 
(iii) Go on halving the left hand. 
(iv) Go on doubling the right hand. 
Ignore left hand. Total up right 


hand (excep? where 
left-hand figures are even). ; 


L. R. 
qo... 25 
20 50 
10 ot 100 
5 200 
2 4aQ 
I $00 
1000 
No. 2. Sav 28x I0— 
L. R. 
2% 10 Not added, 28 even 
id 20 99 14 3? 
7 4o 4o0f 7=34. The 3 ignored 
3 ŝo 4o0f 3=14. The 4 ignored 
l 160 
280 ` 
No. 3. Say gX6— 
les R. 
9 6 1 of 9-44. The 4 ignored 
4 12 (4 Is even): 
2 24 (2 č a ) 
I 45 


32 Pps 
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No. 4. Say 25x 19— 

L. R. 
28 19 
14 3% 
7 76 
3 152 
1 3504 

532 


Correct every time! 
Can any readers of Tue ScnooL WORLD explain t 


| May, 1918. 


a 


principle involved in these operations or throw a. 


H. J. R. Twice. 


light upon its origin? 
Arundel. 


Economy in Laboratory Material. 


m-a 


Ix these days economy of laboratory material is 
only desirable, but also necessary, and therefore tr 


yo 


fcllowing suggestions as to the use to which the t:- 


tings of broken, inverted, incandescent mantles mz: 
be put may be of some interest to 
science :— 

(1) The fitting (Figs. 1 and 2) makes a satisface 
crucible rest. 


Fic. 2. 


(2) Inverted, so as to fit the top of a evlindrical ¿5 
vessel, such as an ordinary graduated jar, the 50". 
mav be used to keep a wooden rod floating 1 ® 
upright position when flotation experiments are 1s 
performed (Fig. 3). NORMAN M. Journos 


Kirkcaldy High School, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 
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OUR ALLIANCE WITH THE 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
ITH the present issue, THE SCHOOL 
WORLD ceases as a Separate publica- 
tion and joins forces with its friendly 
contemporary the Journal of Education. It is 
not without regret that we make this 
announcement; for during the twenty years 
of our existence we have enjoyed close 


JUNE, 


association with contributors and readers in ` 


all departments of educational work over a 
large part of the world; and it is not easy to 
contemplate a change which may disturb this 
relationship. For the valuable assistance 
which has been afforded us by practical 
teachers and other writers from the begin- 
ning we are very grateful. 

THE Scuoor WorLD has occupied a 
distinctive place among educational periodi- 
eals, ancl many tributes have been paid to the 


service it has rendered to men and women | 


engaged in school work throughout the 
Empire and „beyond. Our main aim has 
been to present the results of experience of the 
principles and methods of teaching; and 
while we have not neglected administrative 
and other aspects of education, we have 
always felt that these were sufficiently repre- 
sented in periodicals like the Journal of 
Education, with which we shall in future be 
incorporated. 

There is no reason, however, why this 
amalgamation should signify loss of the 
individual characters of either journal. <A 
certain amount of inevitable overlapping will 
be avoided, and the best features of each 
Magazine will be preserved in the combined 
issues of both. 

No. 234, VoL. 20.] 


SIXPENCE. 


For fifty years the clear waters of the Journal 
of Education have distributed rich cargoes of 
educational thought and work to the new cities 
which have grown up along their banks. THE 
SCHOOL WorLD, during nearly half that 
period, has turned the mills of its own fertile 
region, providing stimulus and enlightenment 
for the daily round and common task. The 
confluence of the two streams has now been 
reached, and a broad river is before us in 
which the onward flow of the separate cur- 
rents is united. We are uplifted by the 
prospect presented by this increased capacity 
and streneth, and, with these as inspiration, 
we look with confidence to the appearance of 
the argosies to be entrusted to the intermingled 
waters. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS 
FOR GIRLS. 
By C. LINKLATER THOMSON, 

O" late years there has been much 

discussion as to whether the secondary- 
school course for girls should not be modified 
in such a manner as to approximate less closely 
to that of boys, and to correspond more nearly 
with feminine idiosyncrasies and with the 
probable requirements of the future careers of 
the pupils. It has been argued by some of those 
chiefly concerned with the education of girls 
that because many of them possess little 
aptitude for mathematics or natural science 
they should be allowed, in their matriculation 
or school-leaving examination, to substitute 
some other subject for the former, and be 
required to pass a test in the latter based 
mainly on its application to domestic economy. 
It is clear that to allow such options would 
affect the whole curriculum of girls’ schools; 
lower standards would prevail in mathematics 
and natural science, and less time would be 
given to these subjects. 


G 
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The movement is probably a reaction from 
the severe tests to which girls of the last 
generation were subjected, and can be more 
easily understood if one is old enough to 
remember the reforms that took place in their 
education between 1870 and 1885, when many 
of the women’s colleges and the first of the 
girls’ high schools were established. The ser- 
vices rendered by the pioneers of women’s edu- 
cation can never be suthciently acknowledged; 
vet it cannot be denied that in their revolt 
against the superficiality and sentimentality 
prevailing in most of the girls’ schools of the 
time (private day- and boarding- schools) these 
reformers swung the balance “too far in the 
opposite direction, and, giving undue weight to 
what had hitherto been regarded as exclusiv ely 
masculine studies, tended to regard ability in 
these as the chief indication of superior 
intellectual power, and to depreciate the type of 
mind which preferred the humanities. 

In those days the teaching of science, even 
in boys’ schools, was in its infancy; and in 
many of the most advanced of the girls’ high 
schools there were no laboratories. Attention, 
therefore, was chiefly concentrated on mathe- 

matics, and I think I am correct in saying that 
a higher standard was then exacted in s the 
ordinar school examinations than is required 
now. To reach this standard was certainly an 
effort for the ordinary girl, especially if she had 
distinct preferences for other subjects. My 
nind goes back to days spent in the eighties in 
one of the most famousof the early high schools, 
where, in the Sixth Form, one was compelled 
to devote five periods a week to mathematics 
against two to English, no English essay being 
ever required. How well I remember the 
lessons in algebra given by a specialist to 
whom the subject had never presented any 
difficulties, who worked through problems on 
the board with lightning speed, and never 
stopped to explain anything. The sun 
streamed through the open window, the 
branches of the trees swaved just outside, the 
light reflected from the board prevented one 
from seeing the figures; one became more and 
more hopelessly confused, and at last from 
sheer boredom began drawing pictures in one’s 
notebook. Worse still was the lonely struggle 
with the home work and the helpless effort to 
work out by the directions given in the text- 
book the problems set in school. Three hours’ 
labour often produced nothing but several 
pages of incorrect working, which were 
returned at the next lesson with the cutting 
comment, “Careless and untidy.” Wiser 
teaching would, no doubt, have discerned the 
effort behind those futile results, but the effect 
of constant discouragement in the subjec 
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-great 


„the essav 
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which was supposed to be the supreme test q! 
ability was to induce extreme self-distrust oi 
one’s intellectual power. 

The memory of those youthful trials is sul 
so vivid that after the lapse of thirty years | 
should be inclined to throw in my lot with 
those who argue that mathematics should ne: 
be a compulsory subject for girls in the 
matriculation examination, were it not for 
several weighty considerations on the other 
side. In the first place, I am bound to admit 
that there was a considerable proportion of my 
schoolfellows for whom the subject, in spie 
of bad teaching, had no terrors, and the number 
of women taking mathematical degrees has 
alwavs been considerable. Some of these 
pupils, exceptionally strong in mathematics, 

may quite possibly have shown some deficiency 
on the literary side; to them the effort of com- 
posing a good essay may have been quite as 
as that of solving a mathematical 
problem to another; yet no one, so far as [am 
aware, suggests that the test of the English 
essay Should be made optional. As an 
examiner in English, I have sometimes found 
that a pupil w ho had distinguished herself an 
had failed to reach the necessary 
standard in mathematics; it may be that the 
examiner in mathematics was equally dis 
appointed to find that a candidate who had 
done brilliantly in that branch had been 
ploughed in English. As a rule, however. 
such disasters do not happen, the candidate 
who is sufficiently able to reach a high mark in 
one being generally competent, by making an 
effort, to “reach at least a pass standard in the 
other. 

Again, it cannot be disputed that some boys 
are as little gifted in mathematics as mos 
girls; and the mathematically gifted girl will 
find less difficulty in the subject than “the boyv 
with a literary bent. Are we, therefore, to 
extend the option to this type of boy? If we 
do not, are we not guilty of injustice towards 
him? I remember hearing—I forget on what 
authority—that the late Andrew Lang failed 
three times in the mathematical group of 


Responsions before he finally satisfied the 


examiners. It may be that there are other simi- 
lar cases, and that by insistence on this 
preliminary test some exceptionally endowed 
men may be deprived of the opportunity for 
university career. In any case, the hardship as 
regards the unmathematical pupil tells equally 
on the individual of both sexes. 

Further, it cannot be disputed that the 
minds most averse to mathematical studv are 
generally those to which the discipline 
bestow ed by it is most necessary. If it be true 
that most girls possess the “literary ” type o 
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mind (by which I understand a preference for 
the huinanities and a distaste for abstract 
studies), this is the very reason why the 
particular bent of their mentality should be 
balanced by attention to an exact science. 
Have we not all suffered from, books which, 
though possessing undeniable literary power, 
were yet marred by bad reasoning, want of 
precision in the use of words, lack of references, 
and inaccurate quotation ? Of course, I do not 
maintain that the successful mathematician is 
always a good reasoner on other topics; but 
mathematics does hold up a standard of accu- 
rate thinking which is an excellent corrective to 
the literary mind. The patience in following 
up the steps of a proof, and the careful 
attention to detail which are especially 
cultivated by m 
to success as a writer on literary or historical 
subjects. The value of English literary criti- 
asm has, indeed, been muc h impaired because 


mathematics are equally essential, 
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it has too often been confined to the statement 


of personal impressions, and because the 
writers have taken little pains to develop an 
argument which would convince their readers 
of the justice of those impressions. Vagueness 
and superficiality, the cardinal vices of those 
who feel rather than reason, are best counter- 
acted by the discipline given by mathematics. 

A third consideration which may be mien- 
tioned is that by improved methods of teach- 
ing elementary mathematics has become a far 
less formidable subject than of old. In the 
days to which I have referred, when it 
seemed to be the aim of headmistresses to vindi- 
cate the competence of. the feminine intellect 
by requiring it to perform difficult tasks in the 
most difficult ways, to solve problems in arith- 
metic by algebraical formulz was regarded as 
a heinous offence, only to be committed sur- 
reptitiously by the most reckless among us; and 
in geometry we were expected to adhere strictly 
to Euclid’s proofs, though we could have prob- 
ably followed the reasoning much better if it 
had been presented in some other way. The 
only thing to do then, until light daw ned on the 
struggling brain, was to learn the proofs by 
heart without understanding them; and prob- 
ably many a candidate has “ got through ” the 
first university examination by a mechanical 
effort of memory. But now that reformed 
methods are universally approved and adopted, 
much less time need be given to the subject, 
and there are few girls w ho are entirely incap- 
able of making progress in it. Those who are 
are probably too weak all round to reach the 
matriculation standard in other subjects, and 
for them some less severe test might be substi- 
tuted. Such girls will probably not desire to 
take a university course or to enter a “learned ” 


ne ee 


profession. They will content themselves wita 
the lower branches of the Civil Service, become 
clerks, shop-assistants, or nurses, or adopt 
some trade in which manual dexterity is of 
more importance than intellectual brilliance. 
In the vears immediately before us women will 
be required for inany kinds of routine work, 
formerly reserved for rhen, in which diligence 
and docility in following the directions of 
others are more important than initiative or 
lugh mental attainment. 

Some of the advocates tor differentiation 
between bovs and girls in the study of elemen- 
tary mathematics also recommend that the 
teaching of natural science in girls’ schools 
should be conditioned by its bearing on 
domestic economy, and that in lessons in the 
subject its application’ to “home-making ” 
should be especially emphasised. Even in the 
next generation, it iS argued, when women will 
be compelled to undertake work hitherto done 
by men, the majority will still become wives 
and mothers, and bv arranging that their 
course in science shall be organised with a 
view to their duties in these capacities we pee 
be giving them two A 
scientific training and special preparation for 
their supreme busnes in life. In my opinion 
such arguments have little weight. In giving 
elementary lessons in chemistry or phys SICS tO 
boys no one thinks of considering their future 
vocation ; they may become brewers, or dvers, 
or doctors, or engineers, or they may become 
lawyers, or merchants, or bank managers; in 
any case, the subject will have had its discipli- 
nary value, and the knowledge gained will help 
to make the world a more interesting place 
and aid in the comprehension and management 
of the simple machinery with which everyone 
has to deal at some time or other. In the 
case of boys it would be obviously unfair to 
arrange that chemistry should be taught with 
a view to its special application to dveing, for 
instance; for possibly none or only one of the 
class would become a dyer. 

But is it less unfair to oblige all girls, of 
whose future career we must be quite uncer- 
tain, to follow a course organised with especial 
reference to domestic science ? Although by the 
law of chances more than half of the class might 
be destined for domestic life, such premature: 
specialisation would be a distinct handicap to 
those who had to follow other careers, and a 
serious injury is done to scientific teaching 
when, in its earlier stages, its application is 

arrowed to some particular industry. The 
true test of the value of any subject in the 
school curriculum is the intellectual discipline 
it gives and the “culture” that it can afford; 
and if by “culture ” we understand the widen- 
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ing of horizon and the revelation of new 
interests, it is clear that each subject must be 
treated from the point of view that affords the 
widest survey of its possibilities. To teach it 
for immediately utilitarian ends is a mistake 
in the case of girls as much as in that of 
boys. 

Nor, indeed, should such a policy be neces- 
sary, even in the interests of domestic economy. 
What our grandmothers and mothers did 
with very fair success even in the days 
when, judging from contemporary novels, the 
average woman was a more dependent and less 

capable human being than her descendant of 
the present age, their representatives, with the 
intelligence and self-control developed by 
better ‘education, can surely accomplish equally 
well. The faculties trained by other exercises 
may, without much dithculty, be brought to 
bear on domestic problems, ‘and the educated 
woman will very quickly master the myster.es of 
cooking, of laundry, and of household hygiene, 

naturally and almost automatically applying 
her general knowledge of science to these arts. 

During the last three or four years there 
have been many instances of women graduates 
who, having had no domestic experience 
before, have qualified as, and become excel- 
lent, hospital nurses, run canteens, 
undertaken the management of hostels, 
and done the cooking for large hospitals, 
Among my own Oxford friends there are two 
women, both of whom obtained a first class in 
a final honours school, who are now success- 
fully working in domestic capacities and have 
taken quite kindly to the preparation of fairly 
elaborate meals; and I appeal to any woman 
who in recent days has had to dispense with 
the services to which she has all her life been 
accustomed, to decide whether domestic duties 
are not on the whole easy of performance. To 
those who had no other resources the constant 
repetition of mechanical processes might, in- 
deed, become monotonous; but such processes 
are welcome to those whose minds are able to 
expatiate in realms of their own, because their 
performance becomes so automatic that it 
makes small demands on the attention, and the 
brain is thus set free to work on its own lines. 
And the wav to make domestic life attractive 
to our girls is not, in my opinion, to educate 
them especially for it, but so to develop their 
powers that their interests in every direction 

may be extended. Such women, even though 
they are wives and mothers, will escape the 

narrowing influence of the home circle; thev 
will not talk perpetually of their children or 
their servants, but will be as detached as a man 
out of oflice hours from his business, and 
equally interested in public affairs and social 
and political movements. 
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THE HOUSE VERSUS THE HOSTEL 
SYSTEM AT BOARDING SCHOOLS. 


By W. F BUSHELL, M.A. 
HIead of the Modern Side, Rossall School. 


TEREOTYPED systems are dear to the 
minds of Englishmen, but fortunately, 

although public schools have laws and cus- 
toms not easily broken, the system under 
which boys live is far more varied. And this 
variability is valuable in affording an opportu- 
nity for comparison. Generally speaking, the 
public is apt to divide schools into day and 
boarding schools, and each system ias its 
advocates whose enthusiasm is flattering to the 
institutions concerned and a measure of their 
success; but to many schoolmasters the large 
non-local boarding schools give scope and 
opportunity denied by their rivals, the dav 
schools, and it is of these that this article pro 
poses to treat. At first sight, it might appea: 
that the svstems under w hich the large board- 
ing schools are worked do not admit of many 
differences ; nothing, however, could be 
further from the truth; and while each schorl 
is justly proud of its own method, and tencs 
to regard it as the best, yet it is not unfair ‘0 
examine, with an attempt at impartiality, the 
merits and demerits of their claims 

Among the older schools the house system 
is almost universal; that is to say, the house 
master is generally responsible for the mora 
care, discipline, and catering of his boys, suh- 
ject, of course, to those general school rules 
that may be laid down; but many modern 
schools, some of them. dating from early Vii- 
torian times, have adopted the so-called hos! 
system, where the boys are housed round the 
sides of a large, central court (or on some sim 
lar plan) and have their ineals together ina 
common dining-hall. It is to be presumed that 
this method was adopted for the sake «i 
economy among other things, as it should % 
cheaper to employ one matron, to take ar 
example, than manv matrons. But that u” 
house system has stood the test of time > 
evidenced by the fact that, in many cases, ever 
under the hostel system, the boys are classify. 
into houses, or similar units, each under fe 
charge of a housemaster, whose gene. 
responsibility includes the moral care and di 
cipline of the boys, but does not, common. 
involve catering for them, nor does he, in ger- 
eral, accept any financial responsibility 1 in th 
matter. So successful has the house syste? 
been that, even in these cases, there 
usually one or more outhouses as well who 
parents can, for a small extra fee, send t" 
bovs if thev should so desire. In consider”. 
these systems it must be remembered tH 
while some schools are entirely run on ™ 
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house system, and others entirely on the 
hostel, yet there are many which combine the 
two, their preponderating tendency being either 
in one direction or the other. 

For the sake of comparison it is, however, 
the two extreme types that are most worth con- 


sidering, and it will not be until a later 


paragraph that the inside architecture and 
domestic comfort of a house itself will be 
alluded to in any detail. The basis of school 
life, under either system, is generally the 
house. Whether the school is a good or bad 
one is, of course, an important point, but the 
nature of the house and the characteristics of 
the housemaster are probably far more impor- 
tant. An inquiry as to which is the best house 
at any school is often heard, and is proof of a 
recognition of this fact, though it is not with- 
out interest that so many parents are sufficiently 
foolish as to take their house on trust. Assum- 
ing, then, that a school has a sufficient number 
of competent housemasters, under which system 
is it likely to prosper most? The arguments 
for the house system are, perhaps, as 
follows :— 

(a) The housemaster retains a greater con- 
trol over the boys he has to train, especially as 
regards their manners and the decent arrange- 
ment of their meals. In short, he has a greater 
chance of exerting his individuality in insist- 
ing on ordinary manners and courtesy. 

(b) The housemaster can alter the internal 
arrangements of the house without reference to 
penurious bursars or other cautious school 
officials. 

(c) The housemaster has a definite home 
which he will not easily want to desert for ser- 
vice at another school. He will have opportu- 
nities of offering hospitality to colleagues, 
parents, and boys, in a manner which would be 
Impossible under the hostel system; and, above 
all, he can easily put up old boys when they 
come down. 

(d) Masters are not herded together in a 
common room to the derangement of their tem- 
per and the discomfort of their life. 

(c) There is a greater chance of marriage if 
a master wishes it; the hostel system is almost 
anti-social in putting difhculties in the way of 
its staff, whoare, after all, reasonably intelligent 
and useful members of the community, whom 
the State should encourage to marry. 

In favour of the hostel system it may be 
fairly urged :— 

(a) It is cheaper, and hence there is more 
noney available for masters’ salaries and reduc- 
tion of fees. 

(b) It is all to the good that a housemaster 
should not send in bills for boarding to the 
parents of his bovs; his relations can, in short, 
be of a more intimate and personal nature,.and 


his living does not depend upon his profits as 
caterer. 

(c) The housemaster need not waste his time 
inquiring why the beef is bad and quarrelling 
with the butcher. He can accept such things, 
like his boys, as an act of bursarial improvi- 
dence. 

(d) The green-baize door between the private 
and boys’ side of a house is generally non- 
existent, and a more natural and friendly 
relationship can exist between the boy and his 
master. | 

(e) House feeling does not predominate un- 
duly over school feeling, and the boy has a 
better chance of feeling he is a member of a 
ereat school and not only of a great house. In 
short, the solidarity of the school has a greater 
chance of asserting itself. | 

(f) It is easier to pass over the master who 
would make an incompetent housemaster, as the 
emoluments for house service are under this 
svstem far less. 

These arguments are by no means inclusive, 
and are merely intended to represent the more 
standardised opinions which are commonly put 
forward. But while the arguments for the 
hostel can, in the main, be dealt with easily, it 
is far less easy to deal with those advanced on 
the side of the house system. 

Taking those for the hostel system, it is not 
proposed to examine the germs of truth con- 
tained in the first three, as, no doubt, thev are 
arguments of some value. But it is easy to 
exaggerate the economy effected. It is true that 
the sum-total of servants emploved is likely to 
be less, but in a large centralised institution 
waste must inevitably occur. It is not to the 
interest of anyone to economise fuel, light, or 
food, whereas if the housemaster himself pays 
for these he is unlikely to permit waste. Proper 
supervision of servants is also more difficult, and 
a real attempt to insist on economy all round 
generally causes friction. The fourth point is 
probably immaterial, as the green-baize door of 
the house system is now, metaphorically, rarely 
shut, and the bolts and bars, which school fic- 
tion of fifty years ago put on it, have long been 
obsolete. 

The fifth argument requires more examina- 
tion, for the point it raises is more subtle. Itis 
true that the detractors of the house system are 
fond of urging it, but surely daily gatherings at 
chapel can do far more for this essentially spirit- 
ual feeling than a daily gathering in hall for 
dinner ? It is incredible that so much insistence 
should be placed on the most trivial act of meet- 
ing at dinner, when the incomparably greater 
advantages of meeting together in chapel are 
alwavs at hand. 

The sixth argument is of some value, but now 
that seniority plavs a less important part than 
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it did in the selection of housemasters, an 
arrangement, under the house system, whereby 
the rejected candidate receives an increased 
emolument in lieu of a house should not be 
impossible. In such cases soreness may often 
be unavoidable, and some such plan would 
help to mitigate it. 

Perhaps the really serious point in these 
arguments is the indignity felt by some men in 
having to make a profit out of boarding fees. 
But, under whichever system the school is run, 


such a profit is made, or was made in pre-war’ 


davs, and whether such profits accrue to the 
housemaster or school seems immaterial so far 
as dignity is concerned. 

On the other hand, the arguments for the 
house svstem are far harder to “deal with, There 
are few enthusiastic housemasters who would 
dispute the first two. Each housemaster has, 
happily enough, his own individuality, and it is 
far better he should exercise it to the full 
than be deterred by innumerable school regu- 
lations, which are often far too numerous and 
unnecessary under the hostel svstem. There 
are many such who are only too conscious of 
the lack of opportunity which they are 
afforded; of the difficulty of enforcing much 
which they know to be for the best w eare òf 
their boys, and of the difficulty of maintaining 
their house, of which they are ‘not the master, 
-in a state of cleanliness and order, when thev 
have no power of appointing or dismissing the 
house servants. All this must naturally react 
upon their work. Itis only the most complete 
enthusiast who can maintain his idealism 
amidst conditions which mav approach little to 
the ideals which he has set himself, and his 
zeal will soon vanish in surroundings of which 
he disapproves, but which he cannot alter. We 
are, many of us, too familiar with the non 
possumus of governing bodies and other func- 
tionaries, but they are apt to forget that this 
non-sy mpathetic attitude mav w vaste, rather 
than gain, by sending useful material else- 
where. 

There is no reason at all why a greater stan- 
dard, not necessarily of comfort, but rather of 
external surroundings, should not be aimed at 
than is often the case, and from the force of 
circumstances the housemaster will often show 
ereater anxiety for this than the school. An 
old schoolmaster, who started his work in the 
"sixties at a famous public school, once told 
the story of how he conducted an inquiring 

American into his classroom, which happened 
to be one of those redolent ‘of memories, but 
ancient, dirty, and ill-ventilated. The American 
lifted up his hands in astonishment. “ Think,” 
he said, “that many a famous man was 
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like to keep a pig.” No doubt this referred w 
a classroom, and matters are better now, but 
it is open to doubt whether the idea that exter- 
nal beauty and decency are among the main and 
decisive factors in education has taken real root. 

It is generally the influence of the few tha 
will lead the many, and it is under the house 
system that the few can set an example in their 
houses greater than that set by the dead level 
of mediocrity which they would have to endure 
under the hostel system. No doubt money is 
a factor, and it may be an expense to maintain 
the structure and decoration of a house at a 
high level; but the educative results of good 
surroundings are so great, and are so often 
reflected in the demeanour of the boys, that it 
should be possible for the enthusiast to make 
what attempt he wishes. But, comes the 
answer, it 1S equally easy to beautify a house 
under whatever svstem it is conducted. Such 
a statement is true. In practice, however, there 
is little doubt that the separate house system. 
for some reason, leads to better results. Perhaps 
mutual competition among housemasters 1s 
sufficient to accoynt for it, and though the poor 
man with a large family might complain that 
such competition was wrong, yet, from the 
broader aspect, anything that tends to the 
improvement of the educational atmosphere 
surrounding a school cannot be out of place. 

The third argument in favour of the 
house system is very strong. An ability to 
extend hospitality to old boys is of paramoun: 
importance in helping to foster the spirit of 
lovaltv which is the pride of all good schools. 
The ability to entertain parents, colleagues, and 
bovs is equally important, and although such 

entertainment is not impossible under the hostel 
system, yet everyone who has experienced the 
two. must recognise that while it is easy in 
one case it is often most difficult in the other. 
and can even then be carried out only to a 
limited extent. Such hospitality, especially to 
old bovs, is one of the pleasantest of duties, 
and every housemaster knows how much it is 
appreciated. But, under the hostel system, he 
may possess only one living-room, and, with a 
visitor, may have to interview boys in the pas- 
sage, or his bedroom. The common-room mav 
be crowded, and, at the best, admit only one oz 
two guests, and the inability to offer the midday 
meal to all comers is a real hardship. 

And, then, as to the common-roain life. 
Nearly every school has some form of commor- 
room, but, whereas in the house system it is 
usually a room which can be visited or not, just 
as the master wishes—in fact, a kind of club— 
under the hostel system it is usually a Place 
where he has all his meals, though the actus 


educated | in this room, where I should scarcely ı living-rooms may be situated in the schoo! 
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buildings at some distance off. Thus, in prac- 
tice, the common-room life is confined to 
schools under the hostel system. In some cases 
all meals may be taken with the boys, but 
generally this happens only in the case of the 
midday meal. 

Now many men are gregarious, and school- 
masters, perforce, have to be. But the nature 
of their work, involving, as it does, continual 
contact with different people, such as head- 
masters, colleagues, boys, and others, is a per- 
petual strain, and even the most equable tem- 
perament sometimes desires privacy. In a long 
dav there is little leisure except at mealtimes, 
and it is a doubtful advantage to compel 
masters to meet one another at these hours day 
bv day. Continual contact with one’s col- 
leagues is admirable, but human nature has its 
limitations, and at, least one unfortunate and 
overdrawn, school story harps on this theme. 
It is far better to allow members of a staff to 
choose their own homes; such a course will 
tend to greater forbearance and esteem. At the 
end of a hard term it is easy to comment un. 
favourably on ‘\’s method of eating his por- 
ridge, or B’s method of drinking his coffee, and 
the merest triviality assumes an importance 
which, in an easier system of living, would 
never even appear. It has been argued that this 
svstem of living together causes close friend- 
ships, which allows .\ to gain something from 
the point of view of B, while B gains similarly 
from A; but surely it is incredible that such 
gains are nat equally easv of accomplishment 
if A does not alwavs drink his coffee in B’s 
presence. Actual friction may often arise, but 
such a gain is negative rather than positive. 

The fifth point is marriage. It is notor- 
lous, and, in fact, inevitable, that under the 
hostel system the majority of the men must 
remain unmarried. If the masters live in the 
midst of the boys, scarcely any other plan is 
possible. The question whether the married or 
unmarried man makes the better schoolmaster 
cannot be discussed here; byt it is not good 
that a man who desires to marry should have 
to leave for another school or another profes- 
sion. Such a situation directly clashes with the 
interests of the country. „Enforced celibacy has 
never been dear to Englishmen. 

Apart, then, from the question of expense, 
the house system seems to have irresistible 
advantages, and it is not without interest to note 
that it is well-nigh universal in those schools 
that have stood the test of time. Statistics of 
actual expense would be difficult to classify and 
dificult to obtain, but it is not inconceivable 
that partisans have been led into an ndue 
estimate of the relative difference, in this 
respect, between the two systems. If, after the 


war, the age of economy begins, perhaps the 
house svstem will suffer in repute, but the 
awakened interest in education leads to the hope 
that real efhctency may be maintained as a 
form of national insurance, if for no other 
reason. 

As regards the internal structure and 
arrangement of a house only a few remarks can 
be made here; tor the ideal system of studies 
and dormitories, though very far from univer- 
sal, is notuncommon. The great advantage of 
the study system is the sense of privacy it 
gives. In some schools few studies exist, and 
it is probable that even for the boys “the 
common-room life ” has its drawbacks. Every- 
one, whether boy or master, likes his own 
home, and the publicity of life without studies 
is only one degree more attractive than the 
lack of comforts it affords. Some schools, on 
the hostel svstem, have studies outside their 
houses, but this may easily tend to be antago- 
nistic to the house spirit, which, after all, in 
whatever form it has been adopted, has been 
productive of much that is good. Others have 
small compartments partially boarded off in the 
common-room foreach boy. Other schools use 
classrooms as living-rooms, and though. all 
such plans are better than the svstem which 
compels boys to do everything—working, 


diving, and eating—in one room, vet to many a 


bov they cannot give the same opportunity of 
privacy which the study svstem affords. 

It is easier, too, for the housemaster to pay 
friendly visits during evening preparation. Mr. 
Benson lays great stress upon the advantage to 
be derived from such friendly calls, which he 
alwavs carried out from the social, rather than 
the magisterial, point of view, a chance question 
on a book or picture eliciting interests and 
evoking sympathy which should be the basis of 
the relations between housemaster and boy. 

The great majority of the public schools have 
a good many vears behind them, and ‘the 
system on which thev are run is the doing of the 
past, rather than of the present, generation. It 
will not be without interest to see how future 
generations regard the rival svstems jn any 
foundations that are vet to come. 


—_—- — —_ — See i A EET oe ce peers pt a ee 


The Student's Handbook to Cambridge, 1917-18. 
vit 703 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 6s. net.— 
This is the sixteenth edition (revised to June goth, 1917) 
of this indispensable little treasure-house of informa- 
tion. The most important additions are the regulations 
for the new English Tripos, and the new regulations 
for the Modern and Medieval Languages Tripos. There 
is also an account of such parts as concern under- 
graduates of the temporary emergency legislation 
which has been occasioned by the war. Every refer- 
ence library in the country needs this book, but we 
should also like to suggest that it be found in every 
masters’ conimon-room. 
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ADVANCED COURSES ON COM- 
MERCIAL SUBJECTS. 


By FRED CHarLeEs,. B.A. 
City of London College. 


“SOMMERCIAL subjects have not, so far 
as can be gathered from official reports, 
yet found a place among those in which 
advanced courses have been recognised. 
What are the reasons? Are they sentimental ? 
Are they historical? Or are commercial 
subjects wholly unsuitable for inclusion in 
advanced courses for secondary schools ? 

The innate conservatism of an education 
largely controlled by the ancient universities 
will undoubtedly fight against the recognition 
of a utilitarian curriculum; men brought up on 
the language and literature of the ancient 
civilisations look askance at a curriculum 
based on “humanities” represented by the 
affairs of to-day and the history of the last 
hundred or hundred and fifty years. 

Commercial education is in bad repute; its 
reputation is due, not to its own shortcomings, 
but to the very narrow and inefficient prepara- 
tion for office boys and junior clerks which was 
formerly—and not so very long ago—digni- 
fied by the name of commercial education. 
Elementary technical commercial subjects, 
shorthand and bookkeeping, were admitted to 
the schools on sufferance owing to the demands 
of parents; the time allowed was inadequate 
and badly distributed; the teachers were often 
ill qualified; and the result was that both 
subjects and teachers were looked down upon, 
sometimes deservedly, by the regular staff. In 
these circumstances no satisfactory progress 
was made; and no wonder! The lack of 
success was due not to the subjects, or their 
unsuitability for admission to the school 
curriculum, but to the conditions under which 
they were introduced. 

One cause is deeper still: the attitude of 

the average educated Englishman towards 
trade goes far to prevent the recognition of 
anything commercial; the professional man 
considers himself socially a cut above the 
commercial man; the commercial man, himself, 
in his private life, adopts an attitude almost 
apologetic for his occupation; no one recog- 
nises him as the great and patriotic benefactor 
to mankind that he could reasonably be held 
to be. These considerations may be thought 
irrelevant, but commercial education will 
not become really effective until commerce has 
taken its place in the ranks of the professions. 
It is gradually, but surely, winning 
recognition. 

The inclusion of commercial subjects in 
advanced courses is likely for some time to be 
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opposed by established authority, central, 
local, and professional. But are the subjects 
wholly unsuitable? Or are some suitable, 
others unsuitable? And, if so, where is the 
line to be drawn? If commercial education is 
defined as the development of character, the 
training of faculties, and of the power ot 
acquisition of knowledge—all of them, 
character, faculties, knowledge, being impor- 
tant in commercial life—by the study of 
subjects that are useful in commercial life, 
then, undoubtedly, some of these subjects will 
be held.by most educationists to be suitable 
and some unsuitable for inclusion in the 
school curriculum, and some will draw the line 
in one place and some in another. 

Among the commercial subjects that would 
probably be most readily recognised as suit- 
able for advanced courses are ‘history, geo- 
graphy, and modern languages. These 
subjects, it must be remembered, are the 
commercial subjects known by these names, 
and since they may differ from the customary 


school conceptions of them it may be well to 


particularise. The history of the commercial 


curriculum is to be mainly the history of the 


last hundred, or hundred and fifty, years, the 
growth of the Empire, the building up of 
modern Europe and of the commercial rela- 
tions of the peoples contained therein; it must 
be a subject also such as is able to bridge the 
gap between the history of the schoolboy and 
the politics of the man. 

The geography of the commercial curriculum 
must lead from climate and configuration to 
products, distribution, communications, and 
transport. The study of a modern languize 
for commerce ‘must enable the pupils to und:- 
stand and to speak, read, and write the lan- 
guage correctly; to know the customs, habits, 
thoughts of the people speaking the language. 
their products and their wants; a “modern 
language ” in a commercial curriculum, in fact, 
implies the study not only of the language 
itself, but also of the people speaking it, and of 
the places where it is spoken. The language is 
Icarnt, not as an end in itself, but as a means to 
an end 1—that is, to enable a man to communi- 
cate with and to understand the people speak- 
ing it. | 

These subjects, so understood, would be both 
commercial and educative; they would be a 
part of commercial education ; and the strictest 
educationist might reasonably assent to admit 
them as suitable for advanced courses. 

Some time ago the University of London 
established examinations for a degree in 
economics. It is fair to assume that subjects 
selected by the university authorities for this 


1 This was written before the publication of the Report of the Committee 
to inquire into the position of Modern Languages—waAsch see. 


intermediate examination for a degree are 
equally suitable for pupils of from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age attending secondary 
schools. Some of these selected subjects— 
economics, economic history, bookkeeping, 
banking—rightly have a place in good schemes 
of commercial education. In the latter case the 
point of view may be different; the university 
naturally regards the subject from an academic 
point of view, which, unfortunately, is by no 
means always practical. The university profes- 
sor may treat his subject in such a wav that it 
has no apparent relation to practice; and here 
is a real difficulty. The man who continually 
teaches a subject is apt to evolve theories, he is 
liable to lose touch with practice, even if he ever 
had it, and from this separation of theory and 
practice arises the dissatisfaction of commer- 
cial men with academic education for business, 

The University of London is proposing to 
extend further recognition to commerce by 
instituting a degree, or diploma, in commerce. 
-\ degree as a test of commercial education can 
be considered satisfactory only if the syllabus of 
subjects satisfies those who are engaged in 
commerce, and if among the revisers to whom 
the papers are submitted are practical men 
sull engaged in commerce. This demand 
really means that commercial education is 
satisfactory only when it is sufficiently 
practical to satisfy men engaged in commerce, 
and sufficiently ` educational to satisfy the 
reasonable educationist. 

Technical commercial subjects? can scarcely 
be considered suitable for advanced courses in 
secondary schools, and this seems to indicate 
a rough-and-ready position in which to draw 
the line between the suitable and the unsuit- 
able. Subjects taught for their educational 
value alone will readilv be recognised as sub- 
jects suitable for these new advanced courses 
in secondary schools, but subjects taught for 
their utility have vet to win their wav. 
Commercial subjects that are theoretical in 
character will probably secure recognition, 
while commercial subjects that are of a practical 

nature will for some time be left sev erely 

alone. 
_ The same line of division should probably 
be drawn with regard to education for industry. 
Science for advanced courses will probably be 
quite general in character, while science 
especially designed for an engineering course, 
dr science suitable for the dyeing trade, 
ae not meet with recognition. 

Technical subjects should, in fact, be taught 
n separate institutions, the governors, staff, and 
fquipment of which are all specially adapted 
0 their work; and technical commercial 
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' 2 See “Shorthand and Typewriting in Secondary Schools, ` 
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subjects are no exception to this wholesome 
rule. Commercial men as governors know, or 
should know, exactly what they wish taught, 
and they should know where to find the men to 
teach it; or, if there are none ready—and this 
is now the case with regard to several subjects 
which form an essential part of a commercial 
course—they should, with expert assistance, 
prepare well- qualified teachers as soon as men 
of teachable age are again available. 

The secondary schools are concerned with 
the broad basis of a general education common 
to all the professions and the occupations 
bordering on them. Of these occupations there 
are now many connected with commercial Jife. 
This, however, does not preclude the secondary 
schools from getting much nearer to the needs 
of the everyday life that their pupils will have to 
lead after leaving school. They could well be 
at least as educative as they now are while yet 
dealing with matters of present-day interest, 
and this could be secured by teaching the 
history, the languages, and the customs of the 
peoples of to-day, and the geography and 
science needed to understand the life of to-dav. 
By schools at which the leaving age is sixteen 
to seventeen years, and these include a large 
part of the secondary schools of the country, 
this could be done, even though the older 
universities should refuse to move. But to dis- 
cuss the matter would be to travel away from 
the subject in hand. 

An advanced course, thoroughly sound 
educationally, the subject-matter of which 
would be of great use to boys or girls entering 
commercial life, could undoubtedly be drawn 
up without including technical commercial 
subjects, and such would be the better plan— 
whether it would secure recognition by the 
Board of Education is another question. Its 
recognition may probably be delayed, but not 
for long. 

Can a subject be both educational and 
utilitarian? Undoubtedly, for the different 
results lie, not in the subject, but rather in the 
method of approach to them. The separation 
of education from commerce and industry has 
been a mistake. Both education and commerce 
and industry have suffered. Yet to establish 
a spurious commercial education out of touch 
with business, guided by men whose business 
experience 1s fone past, who are becoming 
academical, and whose commercial ideas belong 
to a past age, would be useless and a disservice 
to both education and commerce. Life is not 
divided into water-tight compartments. School 
life merges gradually into business life. The 
abrupt break between one and the other has 
been responsible for much difficulty in the past. 
Home, school, and future emplovers must all 
work together in unitv to bring up a race of 
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capable, patriotic, and responsible business 
men, and it would seem that their work would 
be lightened if in all our great centres of 
industry there were secondary schools provid- 
ing suitable advanced courses in commercial 
subjects for those of our youth who aspire to 
distinguish themselves in the fields of 
commerce and industry. 


SCHOOL LECTURES. 
By Erxest Younc, B.Sc. 
Headmaster of the County School for Boys, Harrow. 


HE Editors of THE ScHoot Wortp have 
T asked me to give an account of the series 
of school lectures held during the winter at the 
County School, Harrow. We have had seven 
series, each, if possible, more successful than 
its predecessor. There is nothing very original 
about their organisation, but the results are 
interesting, and may be of some value to those 
who may not yet have embarked on any such 
enterprise. 

There are six lectures to a series, one for 

each month of the winter and spring terms. 
They begin at 6.30 and end about 7.30, so that 
they fit in with the mealtimes both of those 
who dine and those who sup. Further, train 
bovs and young boys get home at a reasonable 
hour. The lectures begin promptly, the 
speaker entering the room Pat the tick of half- 
past six. They close, not quite so promptly, 
but the proceedings are never prolonged by 
votes of thanks and their wearisome futile 
accompaniments. Moreover, in the case of paid 
lecturers there is no chairman: the lecturer just 
goes into the room, does his work without any 
preliminaries, and retires at his own good time. 
When the lecturer is unpaid, a few words of 
welcome are given. The appropriate thanks, 
in all cases, are three hearty cheers, called for 
by the captain of the school. Some variation 
from this simple plan occurs when there are 
scout badges or other small rewards to be dis- 
tributed. These are given away by the visitor 
at the close of his lecture. 

The reason for the institution of the lectures 
was to raise money. All other results are inci- 
dental, but the incidental results shall be 
mentioned first. When the custom of a monthly 
lecture was inaugurated, the school was onlv 
nine months old and not well known, even 
locally. The sale of the tickets, to all and 
sundry, brought many people to our hall who 
would, otherwise, never have entered it. In 
this wav a strong local support was created for 
the new institution, a support which has since 
been extended in other directions and has 
proved of great value. The lectures have been 
a most valuable local advertising medium. 


They have also provided a rallying point for 
old boys, for whom special seats are reserved. 
These reserved seats are sold at reduced prices 
to all members of the Old Boys’ Association, 
and the privilege thus accorded has helped to 
popularise that institution. The old boys 
usually arrange a “‘ social °’ to follow the lec- 
ture, and they linger in the hall for coffee, 
music, whist, and games, when the ordinary 
audience has departed. 

The many distinguished men who have 
occupied the platform have done something to 
give the school a local prestige, and they have 
done much more for the boys themselves. Thev 
have given these boys a kind of pride in their 
school as a place honoured by many famous 
men of the day; portraits of these men are 
afterwards framed and placed in the dining- 
room with the date and occasion of their visits. 
These portraits lose nothing in interest from 
the fact that they are Vanity Fair cartoons. 
An interest has also been awakened in the per- 
sonalities of a number of leading men, anda 
kind of link created with some of the main 
lines of public thought or activity of the 
moment. Something has been gained also in 
the extension of general knowledge and con- 
sequent breadth of view. The boys have 
learned ‘‘how to behave ”’ at a public meeting. 
how and when it is desirable to express 
applause, how to seize a point and appreciate 
a subtlety. Men of all kinds testify to the 
excellence of the audience from a speaker's 
point of view. 

But, as already remarked, it was chiefly for 
financial reasons that the lectures were started. 
We have made a rule in this school never to 
ask parents, bovs, or governors for subscrip- 
tions for anything. It is understood that all 
incidental expenses are to be met out of the 
profits on the lectures, and that energy spent in 
support of the series will bring absolute reltet 
from any further financial demands. 

The hall holds about 400 people, and we 
reckon to sell 450 tickets for each lecture, thus 
allowing for absentees and yet ensuring aful! 
hall in each case. When most of the pur- 
chasers arrive—and that happens sometimes 
—there is an uncomfortable crush and the bov< 
perch themselves on the window-sills. The 
tickets cost Is. for reserved and numbered seats 
and 6d. for unreserved seats, and there are neo 
‘* dead heads.” Even the governors a 
then, they do not suffer from any other financia 
requests, so that the burden is not Gor 
great. We soon found, however, thar 
it was a bit of a nuisance to try to 
sell 450 tickets six times a year. We semei 
to be always asking for money, so we adoptec 
the plan of putting bigger prices, say 35. oF 
2s. for reserved seats and 2s. or 1S. for un- 
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reserved seats, on all the most popular lectures, 
but of selling the whole set of six for the old 
price of 6s. or 3s. respectively. (At the present 
time the war tax is added.) By making the 
cost of, say, three of the most popular lectures 
2s. each, but of selling a set of six for 6s., the 
public has been persuaded into buying 
“seasons,” and now practically no separate 
tickets are sold at all. In 1917 the whole of the 
2,700 tickets were disposed of in five days and 
realised about £90. 

The expenses are the printing of tickets and 
of a preliminary syllabus—there are no adver- 
tisements or posters—the cost of the gas for 
lantern lectures, the hire of a few extra chairs, 
and the fees of those lecturers who are paid. 
These fees may amount to a considerable sum. 
We paid one man £27; but we sold tickets to 
the value of £35. An average of five guineas a 
lecturer is a fair estimate as to fees. One men 
will cost more, another less, and perhaps a 
third nothing at all. The best agency for pro- 
fessional lecturers is the Lecture Agency, Ltd. 
(Gerald Christy), Outer Temple, Strand. 
Where the names of the people on the pub- 
lished lists are unknown to the school authority, 
the advice of the agency may safely be relied 
on. I shall be willing to help anyone with 
suggestions as to names. It is often possible 
lo get lecturers at reduced rates if dates are 
‘hosen when they have other engagements in 
he same neighbourhood. 

Obviously, the more unpaid lecturers one 
rets, the larger the contribution to the school 
unds. Where there are really first-class local 
nen, these may be drawn upon. Distinguished 
jublic men are not to be had for the asking. 
[hey can be obtained only through the ser- 
‘ices of friends, and they cannot be paid—that 
s to say, they either come for nothing or not 
it all. This last term we have had the brilliant 
elp of Mr. Hall Caine (“The Spirit of 
“rance”’), Mr. Charles Garvice (“The Use and 
\buse of Fiction”), Sir George Riddell (“The 
Making of a Newspaper”), and Mr. J. L. 
zarvin (“Francis Thompson”). During the 
revious season there came to our assistance 
ir James Yoxall (“On Collecting Old Furni- 
ure”), Bishop Frodsham (“In the Never, 
Never Land”), and Mr. F. Wile, formerly 
erlin correspondent of the Daily Mail (“ Ger- 
nany To-day and To-morrow ”). During the 
ast seven years we have welcomed many men 
f note, but wé owe most of them to a devoted 
riend of the school whose life-work brings him 
n touch with many of the leaders of modern 
hought and action. 

The subjects of the lectures do not matter 
nuch. It may be laid down, asa fairly good 
ule for the making of an attractive programme 
~attractive, that is, from the point of view of 
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| ticket-selling to the general -public—that. 
either the subject or the man must 
be popular. For. instance, Mr. Garvin 
lectured to us on “Francis Thompson.”. 
It is questionable whether the subject would 
have packed the hall from end to end; but the 
distinguished editor of the Observer did. In 
other cases it is the subject that attracts, and, 
provided that the lecturer can be recommended, 
the fact that he is unknown to fame is no draw- 
back. Buta high standard has to be set up and 
maintained. The lecturers supplied gratui- 
tously by various Colonial and other agencies 
are, aS a rule, to be avoided, for they are gene- 
rally rather poor stuff, and people will not con- 
tinue to patronise a lecture course unless it can 
compete with other local attractions. As a 
matter of fact, the critical faculty of the boys 
is so developed by a sustained diet of reall 
good things that they soon disapprove of medi- 
ocre people or ineffective treatment. It is 
worth while, in’ this connection, to record a 
thoroughly appreciative remark of a twelve- 
vear-old member of one of our audiences. He 
had listened to a very brilliant intellectual per- 
formance, far beyond his comprehension, and 
on his return home greeted his father with, “I 
wish vou had been there. It was a magnificent 
lecture, and I only wish I had been old enough 
to understand it.” How the feeling of appre- 
ciation grows, even in the days of the ‘“‘ pic- 
tures,’ may be gathered from the following 
incident. Mr. Hall Caine had lectured to us on 
“The Spirit of France” and given us one 
of the most moving and dramatic addresses I 
have ever heard. The address was followed by 
an exhibition of some of the French Official 
War Films. (Incidentally, I may mention that 
the loan of these may be obtained for nothing, 
and would prove a great draw.) A small boy, 
on being asked how he had enjoyed the lecture, 
replied, “Topping ! But what did they want the 
pictures for?” 

A few more words as to organisation : the first 
few rows of seats are given up entirely to the 
boys, chiefly the younger ones. These are fol- 
lowed by the reserved and numbered seats. Be- 
hind these are the rows specially kept for the 
Old Boys, and finally ‘come the unreserved 
seats. After the lecture has once begun the 
numbers on the tickets are not adhered to. Late 
comers have to get in where they can and 
receive no assistance from us. Punctuality is 
an extra-special virtue on these occasions. 

A staff of boys is trained to take tickets, to act 


to show people who arrive in time where their 
seats are, and to keep a look-out for odd empty 
seats so that all may listen without the discom- 
fort of standing provided they come in time. 
The school staff is unemployed, The boys take 


| 
as barriers between the various rows of seats, 
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entire charge of the arrangements under the 
direction of the captain of the school. As one 
boy leaves school, another is appointed to fill 
the office he has vacated. Each boy, during his 
school career, keeps the same duty, so that there 
is never any confusion, and the machinery 
works with uniform success and absence of 
friction. 

The funds are kept entirely under our own 
control, but a balance-sheet is presented to the 
governors when the money has been spent. 


We have bought a £100 grand piano, 
financed all the school societies and the 


scout troop, paid for legal and other advice 
for boys, helped poor ones to a holiday or 
another term at school, assisted the Old Boys’ 
Association in times of distress, contributed 
to sundry charities, and added to the school 
collections of books, pictures, and lantern- 
slides. 

With the profits on the school sports and 
one or two other little things, we have raised 
and spent on various school activities about 
' $1,100 in the seven vears we have been in 
existence. The parents, it is certain, very much 
appreciate the bargain made with them—sup- 
port our public functions and no other 
requests for financial assistance will be made. 


EXAMINATION ERRORS IN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By B. C. Wais, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


S long ago as 1901, Mr. G. G. Chisholm? 
commented upon prevalent misconcep- 
tions in geography as a result of his 
experiences as an examiner. It would seem 
advisable to repeat his comments at frequent 
intervals, since the faultv ideas he noted still 
prevail. Typical errors of those davs were: 
"“ Mountains attract rain,’ “The Rhine flows 
to the Alps, giving off different tributaries by 
the way,’ “Montreal is on the St. Lawrence 
below Quebec,” “Al the trade of Germany 
passes through Hamburg.’ Such errors still 
recur, though possibly with less frequency 
than seventeen years ago. But the content of 
school geography has so increased in quantitv 
and so changed in character that another 
group of misconceptions has arisen, and it is 
the purpose of these notes to direct attention 
to these unfortunate developments. 

Probably the most frequent source of error 
occurs in the use of technical terms. Such a 
term is a convenient phrase which has come 
into general use to summarise a definite set of 
facts, and the pupil should pay close attention 
to the facts which are excluded, as well as to 
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those which are included in the term used. For 
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example, “winter rains” do not mean th 
rains which fall during the months from 
September through January to March. Ther 
signify the rainfall which occurs during 
the cool months of the year, provided tha 
there is little or no rain during the hot months; 
the tern is an abbreviation for “winter rains 
and summer droughts,” and its applicability 
depends upon the absence of rain during the 
hot season. 

In similar fashion the term “forest ’’ excludes 
grass country and woodland. [It is well to 
distinguish clearly between the forest with its 
tall trees growing so closely together that 
there are few branches, and the stems are 
straight, and the overhead canopy of foliage 
is almost continuous, and the woodland. 
mistakenly called forest in Epping Fores. 
where the trees grow with extensive lower 
branches, crooked stems, and sufficiently far 
apart to permit the growth of grass at inter- 
vals. True forest has no grassy glades. The 
“prairie” and the “steppe” are terms which 
implv the presence of grass, but they als 


imply types of vegetation which are in sharp 
contrast; between them lie the intermediate 
types to which the terms “park land, 
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imply the absence of trees. ` Prairie and forest 
| 


‘‘savannah,’’ “mixed woodland and grs 
i land ” are applied. 

This idea suggests another potent cause 0 
misconception. For the sake of clearness n 
exposition various factors are isolated from 
to true surroundings, and the pupil ts ap! 


to consider the artificially isolated facor 
entirely by itself. But Nature is continwi. 
there are no sudden breaks or jumps, and the 
pupil should be guided first and last by this , 
| principle of continuity. For example, it ! 
usual to describe a cyclone as if it were an 
independent phenomenon; but for every art 
'of low pressure there is a neighbouring are 
of higher pressure, and the results of the 
storm depend on the whole of the condition: 
the “high” as well as the “low.” Conse- 
quently, in an examination or in a classroom 
answer to a question concerning a type " 
pressure distribution the whole of the cond- 
tions should receive treatment, and in ' 
diagram which illustrates the answer areas "' 
1 


both high and low pressure should j 
indicated. The two should never be separate- 
in the discussion of a practical question whit 
approximates in any degree to real condition 
The whole idea is summarised in the us : 
the term “barometric gradient,’ which shov“ 
provide the dominant note in any descript" 
¿of the results which accompany any type“ 
pressure distribution. 


A second instance of this kind of e” 
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occurs in the drawing of contoured diagrams 
to suit an area described verbally in the 
examination paper. In the case where the 
candidate is asked to draw a representation of 
a ridge with a culminating point on the western 
end, a steep scarp along the northern face of 
the ridge, and spurs leading south-east and 
south-west from the western end, the usual 
drawing submitted to the examiner attempts 
to indicate these items more or less successfullv 
as separate units, but the diagram as a whole 
lacks harmony, and the parts are frequently 
inconsistent with each other. In the above 
illustration the peak and its two spurs are 
drawn, but no care is taken to connect the spurs 
with the peak or to make the valley formation 
between the spurs consistent with the general 
appearance of that part of the map. 

In addition to this fundamental error in 
a contoured map, candidates should be warned 
against showing a mountain with a maximum 
height of 550 ft., or an inland area of land 
below sea level far removed from the coast. Con- 
tour intervals should be regular; for example, 
the sequence 100, 300, 600, 1,000, 1,500 ft. is 
had ; while the sequence 100, 500, 1,000, 1,500 ft. 
is admissible, if the  1oo-ft. contour is 
essential to the map. It is not unnecessary, 
even, to remind the candidate that contour 
lines should not cut each other and should have 
the same number throughout; and also that 
rivers bear some relation to the V-shaped bends 
on the contour lines. 

A misconception of considerable importance 
frequently arises from the careless use of 
technical terms; for example, it is a common 
error to say that the Trent or Mersev is a 
navigable river. The term “navigable ’’ should 
never be used alone, since the word mav apply 
to the use of a rowing-boat or an ocean grev- 
hound. But the error is considerably agera- 
vated when the candidate adds that the 
navigability of the Mersey is a cause of the 
importance of Manchester. This question of 
navigabilitvy is so important that it merits 
considerable attention. 

In the first place, it mav be laid down for the 
sake of definiteness that no British river is 
navigable. Many of the big estuaries are 
navigable, some of them with considerable 
difficulty, so that, for example, the Hull pilot 
meets his ship far from Hull in order to guide 
the vessel through a difficult and tortuous 
channel. The term “navigable” is used for the 
moment with reference solely to ships that 
carry on the foreign trade of Britain—ocean- 
going vessels. The choice of this interpreta- 
tion is deliberate, because it is a matter of 
Prime importance that the pupil should 
distinguish between the broad estuaries of 
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| Streams which flow into them; it is not the, 
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the bridge up-stream. 


. consider the Seine and the Rhine. 


canal. 


rivers that make the estuaries—the latter are due | 
to the relief of the land, and their usefulness 
depends almost entirely upon the scour of the 
tides. What would be the value of Liverpool 
as a harbour, although it is at the mouth of 
the estuary, without the tidal scour and the 
continuous work of some of the most powerful 
dredgers in the world? 

The Thames has been said to be navigable 
to Lechlade. Consider the river at London 
Bridge, Reading, and Oxford. East of 
London Bridge small boats in the Continental 
trade, such as the Batavier liners which go to 
Rotterdam, and coasting vessels for Cork and 
Leith, manage to reach a wharf within sight of 
the bridge. West of the bridge the traffic is bv 
barge and lighter. Deep-sea ships stop lower 
down the estuary; nothing of any size passes 
What of the river at 


Reading? Small-sized ` passenger steamers 
travel up-stream to Reading, a slow, toilsome 


journey from the numbers of locks to be nego- 
tiated. At Oxford small toy steamers carry 
passengers during the summer season. At 
Reading and Oxford the Thames is a “play- 
ground ” and little else. 

Turn from Britain to the Continent and 
Paris is 
a river port, for barges. The Seine forms a 
pleasant summer highway for the Parisian, 
but its usefulness is strictly limited. At 
Rouen only comparatively small ships can 
reach the wharves, and it were wiser to say that 
the Seine is not a navigable river. The Rhine 
makes such an imposing display upon the map 
that it is surely a navigable river. The Ger- 
mans have spent considerable sums upon 
improvements in the river, and to what end? 
Merely to make it into a rather large-sized 
Stand anywhere on the river bank 
between Cologne and Mainz and pay attention 
to the character of the trafħc. It is limited to 
two classes of vessels, passenger steamers, 
comparable in size with those which serve the 
summer trafhe to the Isle of Man, and steam- 
tugs with an attendant string of barges. The 


| Rhine is a navigable canal, not a navigable 
| 


river. It must be noted, however, that the 
Rhine is useful; the Thames is of slight 
importance to Reading, but the Rhine contri- 
butes to the trade of Coblenz, Mannheim, 


| Mainz, and Strasburg. 


The Congo is navigable for ocean-going 
ships from the sea to Matadi, a distance of 100 
miles. Then rapids intervene for 200 miles, 
and navigation becomes possible from Stanlev 
Pool to Stanley Falls for about 1,600 miles. 
But the boats are merely river steamers, small 
in size and of light draught, usually propelled 


Britain and the comparatively insignificant | by paddle-wheels in the stern. The tributaries 
| oe 
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of the Congo are said to be navigable for 
considerable distances. But the vessels must 
be small, and the Congo rivers are used not 
because of their navigability, but because the 
absence of other means of transport forces 
Europeans to navigate the rivers and to main- 
tain frequently a constant struggle in order 
to transport heavy goods with very consider- 
able difficulty. A trip on a Congolese river 
frequently means using a boat which is over- 
crowded when it has four passengers and 
which is tied up to the bank during the hours 
of darkness, partly owing to difhculties of 
navigation, but chiefly in order to allow the 
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‘burner at the other. 


traveller to pitch a:camp for the night, as ` 


there is no room to sleep on board. 

Under modern conditions it is not the rivers 
which are useful, but the vallevs which they 
have made. Everywhere railways follow such 
valleys, and wherever they compete for traffic 
the railways beat the natural waterways. 
Rivers lack the modern essential, mobility. 


There are the constantly recurring 
misconceptions regarding ports and_ their 
importance. “Liverpool is important because 


it is opposite America.’ “Glasgow owes its 
importance to its good estuary.” ‘London is 
important as a port because of its hinderland, 
the Eastern Counties provide it with grain to 
export, and Kent supplies much fruit for the 
jam which is exported.” The fundamental 
fact of importance about ports in general is 
that in most countries there are not more than 
two great ports, and, therefore, in discussing 
the importance of a port the best form which 
the answer would take is a comparative state- 
ment of the facilities which one port has with 
reference to the other ports of the country ; 
for example, the importance of Havre can 


be well brought out by a comparison 
between Havre and Rouen, Dunkirk, 
Dieppe, Cherbourg, St. Malo, and Brest 


respectively. 

In connection with the use of the word 
opposile, a few facts about ocean freights may 
be examined. The freight on cotton from 
New Orleans per 100 Ib. averaged Is. 4d. to 
Liverpool and 1s. 44d. to Bremen, while from 
Savannah the charges were Is. 24d. and 
1s. 13d. respectively. Similarly the freights on 
100 Ib. of provisions from Chicago were 
1s. 103d. to Liverpool, 4s. 2d. to Glasgow, 
2s. 1d. to London, 2s. 2d. to Antwerp, and 
2s. 2d. to Hamburg. The use of the word 
“opposite” implies that Liverpool gains be- 
cause the distance to America is shorter from 
Liverpool than from London; but the difference 
in distance is less than 300 miles in a journey 
which exceeds 3,000 miles, and ocean freights, 
unlike railway freights, do not depend mainly 
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upon the miles which the goods are carried. 
They depend much more upon competition 
between steamship companies which wish to 
secure the freight. 

Some errors are due largely to an 
attempt on the part of the candidate to tackle 
a question that is beyond his powers. The 
first subject in which this difficulty arises is 
in connection with ocean currents. Candidates 
frequently explain the surface currents of the 
ocean in termsof the convection current experi- 
ment which may be made in a laboratory with 
a piece of ice at one end of a tank and a Bunsen 
This attempt indicates 
inability to grasp the subject at issue. 
Erroneous ideas are, further, introduced by 
those candidates who attempt to explain the 
influence of the earth’s rotation, and yet are 
unacquainted with the mechanical laws govern- 
ing motions in fluids. Such candidates would 
be better advised, if they must attempt such 
a question, to describe not only the 
facts regarding ocean currents as they 
mav be examined in the monthly charts 
published by the Meteorological Office, 
but also the correlated facts concerning 
wind velocities and directions which are 
indicated in the same charts. School 
candidates shoułd rarely deal with theoretical 
explanations of ocean currents; such work 
rather belongs to a post-school course. The 
ever-recurrent difficulty in relation to the Gulf 
Stream and the Gulf Stream Drift illustrates 
this dictum excellently. For years teachers 
have attempted to deal adequately with the 
question of the Gulf Stream, and the examina- 
tion answers show similar misconceptions 
vear after year. It is but fair to conclude 
that the question is too difficult for school 
geography, which should be content, in this 
case, to indicate certain sets of observed facts 
and to stop at that point. 

A similar difficulty due to inability to grasp 
the principles of the mechanics of fluids 
arises in connection with the barometer. 
Candidates fail to grasp pressure distribution 
as a whole. This matter was considered 
above from another point of view. 

A second series of misconceptions arises 
in connection with the term “region.” The 
world may be divided into rainfall regions, 
regions of natural vegetation, natural regions, 
and general regions. The rainfall and natural 
vegetation regions are fairly simple and serve 
excellently to introduce ideas about the conti- 
nuity over the earth’s surface of various types 
of natural phenomena. The natural regions 
are based upon climatic and vegetation factors 
in combination and are therefore more elabo- 
rate, so that the pupil frequently learns a set 
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of technical terms such as the “China type,” 
which he usually uses incorrectly in an exami- 
nation answer. Such a division of the world 
into units iS a great strain upon the analytical 
powers of school students of geography. 

Erroneous ideas are presented very com- 
monly in connection with questions which deal 
with history and geography in combination. 
Candidates may be asked to account for the 
importance of Manchester as the centre of the 
cotton industry, or of London as a capital. 
It is not sufficient to write that Manchester is 
in Lancashire, where the climate is suitable to 
the spinning of cotton, or that it is in the west 
of England, which is the side nearer to North 
America, whence comes the raw cotton, or that 
the salt mines of Cheshire and the coal mines 
of its own district contribute largely to the 
efficiency of its machinery and its bleach- 
ing works; or to write that London is at the 
head of a large estuary on which the English 
railways concentrate, or that it has a large 
trade because it is near the Continent, or that 
it contains the Houses of Parliament. Such 
remarks have little value, since they betray a 
misconception of the question set. 

Moderately good answers might be written 
on what is called the comparative method. It 
might be indicated how Manchester excels the 
cotton centres of Scotland, France, Germany, 
and New England; or how London differs 
from Edinburgh, Paris, Berlin, or Washing- 
ton. Such a method necessarily would involve 
historical references and might vield good 
results. 

Equally good answers might be obtained by 
what may be termed the inductive method. 
General principles might be enunciated 
regarding the best qualities which are 
required for a centre of the cotton trade, or 
for a capital. Candidates who use this method, 
however, are usually too immature to make an 
adequate analysis before enunciating general 
principles, and commit themselves to such 
statements as “Centres of cotton manufacture 
must be near to large supplies of raw material,” 
or “Capitals should be situated in the midst of 
a dense population, or “Capitals should be 
on the sea coast.’ The result usually 
develops into an excellent example of special 
pleading. 

Neither of these methods can be considered 
as satisfactorv, since the main emphasis in the 
answer should be historical. In the case of 
Manchester the answer should begin with the 
Industrial Revolution and show how the city 
has emerged as ‘“Cottonopolis’’ as a conse- 
quence of a century and a half’s progress 
Which has seen the change from a proviricial 
town of small importance and a small popula- 
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tion to the centre of one of the densest 
populations in the world, because it has 
attracted human beings in thousands to its 
factories and warehouses. Attention should 
be directed to the history of cotton manu- 
facture in such a way as to show that 
Manchester has benefited by, if it has not 
inaugurated, each stage of development. The 
physical environments of the city—the relief 
of the land, the coal mines—should be 
mentioned in relation to their effect upon the 
processes of manufacture and of marketing 
cotton in the periods of pack horses, of canal 
traffic, and of railways, while the energy of the 
Mancunians in their support of the first barge 
canal, the first railway, and the first great 
ship canal in Britain should receive attention. 

Similarly, the case of London as a capital 
involves an epitome of the history of England 
and of the British Empire. The candidate 
should present a vision of the great European 
plain with the situations of London, Paris, and 
Cologne in relation to it and to each other; of 
the traffic routes by the Rhine and Seine valleys. 
and the effect of the “silver streak ” ; of the Low 
Countries and their relation to East Anglia. 
Such a vision should dominate the epitome 
of history until the days of Cromwell. Then 
comes the later vision, that of sea power and 
colonial expansion and the position of London 
on the west coast of Europe, whence the great 
sailors all departed to explore and colonise: 
the world; London in Europe, but not on the 
Continent; London a port and a great market, 
free from the land rivalries and without a 
great army, but with the stimulating influence 
of a great merchant fleet. 

Finally, the principle of persistence should. 
be applied—every great progress in traffic 
facilities tends to concentrate population and 
power more and more at the traffic centres 
which previously existed. Progress in loco- 
motion tends to augment congestion rather 
than to relieve it. Consequently, London was 
able to retain its power and position as a 
centre of national life in the face of industrial 
development and commercial progress in the 
North of England. 

The above ideas imply a treatment of the 
question which exceeds the possibilities of the 
examination room both in the time available 
for the answer and in the calibre of the candi- 
dates. Such a difficulty must be recognised, 
but it may still be urged that candidates 
should not attempt questions of this character 
unless they are prepared to suggest in their 


‘answers some of the main lines of historical 


development. It is possible for a candidate 
to imply, within the limits of one page of fools- 


‘cap, that he is familiar with the main features 
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of the outlook down the main vistas of history. 
Questions of this kind appear in examination 
papers and examiners expect that candidates 
will not misconceive their purport. Geography 
implies outlook not only over the wide spaces 
of the world of to-day, but also over the 
spacious times of bygone ages. 


THE NOTE-BOOK IN MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING. 
By Sypvey H. Moore, M.A. 
The College, Bishop's Stortford. 

HIE intermediate period in the evolution 

of the direct method of language teach- 

ing is now drawing to a close. The wild 
enthusiasms of the earliest days, when conver- 
sation was held to be everything, have been 
succeeded by a far too considerable rebound 
in the direction of study.of grammar, elucida- 
tion of every difficulty, etc., in the mother- 
tongue. To-day it is perceived by many 
earnest and thoughtful teachers that to under- 
study Mr. Facing-Both-Ways is to court 
disaster. A half-hearted use of “direct 
method ”? principles results in failure in every 
direction. The boy who is allowed to lapse 
into mother-tongue once will do so increas- 
ingly, and will soon be unable to do anything 
else. Diligent experiments, also, are being 
made to ascertain whether it be not possible, 
solely in the language concerned, to teach 
French or German, Spanish or Russian, and 
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cœ write down simply that le réverbėr= 
gas-lamp, and every fresh word on -similar 
lines, a great deal of the lesson. will evidently 
consist of exercises in translation, and constan 
use of the mother-tongue be entailed. If, on 
the other hand, the note-book is filled with long 
strings of words, like le réverbère, l’hypo- 
thèque, la citrouille, quêter, cramponner, ruliler, 
then revision will become an impossibility, for 
each time such columns are revised the mean- 
ing will need to be re-ascertained—a sinful 
waste of valuable time. It is in face of 
such a dilemma that the method of entry by 
definition is here commended. 

By this method entries of the kind illustrated 


below would be gradually accumulated. Onc 


may add that not only have those given been 
excerpted from note-books in actual class use, 
but also that they were in every case invented 
by pupils and approved of by the class, as 
giving help adequate to all future identification 


-of the word 


that in such fashion as to gain accuracy and | 


understanding in reading, hearing, writing, 
and speaking. 

In these experiments one all-important 
adjunct is the note-book. So much is this 
recognised to be the case that various publish- 
ing houses have placed upon the market note- 
books of differing arrangement and size. Some 
of them are divided into nicely calculated tiers 
of pigeon-holes or boxes, wherein to imprison 
a word immediately after capture. In others, 
words already imprisoned are shown peeping 
expectantly from their little cells as though to 
invite others to walk in and share their parti- 
cular “parlour.” Undoubtedly some scheme 
of arrangement is a necessity, if one is to avoid 
hopeless confusion and to use the note-books 
for that repetition which alone can ensure a 
good vocabulary. The present writer has 
found the simplest plan to be that of having 
nouns written on the right-hand pages, adjec- 
tives and adverbs on the upper, and verbs and 
idioms on the lower, left-hand pages. In 
practice this works out at a reasonable division 
of space. 

As soon, however, as some general scheme 
of entries has been adopted the difficulty arises 
as to how the entries are to be made. If one is 


FROM RIGHT-HAND PAGE. 


le fourgon=le wagon dans un train ou nous 
plaçons nos bagages. 

la bêche =outil avec lequel nous preparons 
le sol pour recevoir nos pommes de lerre. 

dus Schaltjahr= Jahr von 366 Tagen. 

die Ersiehung = was ich von meinen Lehrem 
und von dteser Schule bekomme. 

un centauro=monstruo antiguo, 
caballo, milad hombre. 

una cuna=cama para un nene. 


milud 


FROM LEFT-HAND PAGE. 


tater=toucher avec le bout des doigts. 

enischeiden=von swei Dingen — sagen, 
welches das Richlige set. 

eifersiichtig=wer besseres 
Nachbar haben will. 

apear=desmontar de caballo ò de vehicule. 

a ma guise=en toute liberté=comme fe 
veux. 


Lob als sën 


lt were an easy task to pick holes in many o! 
the foregoing as definitions, to discours 
learnedly indeed concerning the extreme dit- 
culty of all definition, and particularly oi 
definition in a foreign, imperfectly understood. 
language. On the other hand, the method o! 
entry by definition comprises so many distint 
advantages that it is able not merely t° 
justify its existence and use, but even to claim 
a place as an indispensable ally in the opera- 
tions of the Modern classroom. 

In the first place, it ensures the constam 
retention of the foreign language. The fre- 
quently voiced objection that some explana- 
tions must be given in English has been show" 
to have no solid foundation. All depends 
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the work in the earliest Forms. If in Forms II. 
and ITI. every unfamiliar concept be explained 
by an English equivalent, it will clearly be 
impossible in Forms IV. and V. to teach the 
use of German attributive adjectives or the 
subtleties of French pronominal verbs in any 
other language than the mother-tongue. The 
only case in which English in any shape or 
torm might be permissible in the note-book 
would be in those rare words (names of trees, 
animals, flowers, and the like) which dre not 
capable of definition or exact description. So 
we find: 


érable=arbre du Canada (napte). 
la grive=oiseau qui chante dans nos 
JATAINS (thrush). 7 


And in these cases the word in brackets is 
written very small, so as not to “jump to the 
eye ” during rapid revision. 

Almost equally important is the way in 
which such note-book work helps in solving 
the problem of accidence, one ever-recurrent, 
at any rate, as far as the end of the Fifths. It 
is of no small assistance in this direction to be 
constantly drafting and jotting down phrases 
like 

Vhomonyme=deux mols qui sont épelés 

différemment, mais qui sont prononcés de 
même; or 

la herse=instrument a dents qu’on tire a 

travers les champs après que ceux-ci ont 
été laboures. i 


And the many attempts to give the best 
definition (as, e.g., la grêle = petites pièces de 
glace qui tombent du ciel; de la pluie gelée; 
sorte de neige, mais plus gelée et plus dure) 
are all gain so far as accidence is concerned. 
In fact, our whole reading is thus accompanied, 
if One may so speak, by an undercurrent of 
dictée. Yet this is in many respects better 
than the dictée proper, for, whereas the latter 
is often but a sequence of unknowns, the note- 
book method necessitates a constant linking 
on of knowns to unknowns. ) 
_ Another and most patent advantage is the 
Impetus that is given to conversation. How 
dificult it is to educe real conversation—not 
the brainless dissection of language so often 
fostered by the vaunted questionnaire, but con- 
versation which shall correspond with real 
thought-processes. Animated discussion. con- 
cerning the merits of varying definitions, how- 
ever, is a natural outcome of the method now 
advocated. One cannot easily forget the heat 
which sprang up among our would-be men of 
Science anent l’éclair and le résultat électrique 
de la rencontre de deux nuages dans le ciel, or 
die Ehre, which was finally set down (a wholly 
Inadequate definition, but one never to be 
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forgotten by that class) as die Eigenschaft, die 
man nie entbehren muss. 

Frequently two birds may be killed with 
one stone, and that without „altogether incur- 
ring- the reproach of obscurum per obscurius. 
Thus by means of a definition like 


le paillasson=la natle=sorte de tapis au 
vestibule pour esswyer les pieds dessus, 


both paillasson and natte are annexed. 
Similarly, 
toutefois = pourtant=cependant, 


daher=darum=deshalb, 


and even | 
der Zwist= der Hader= der Zank= der Streit, 


where, by the help of one known Streit, three 
wholly new words are taken over, along with 
their allied verbs and adjectives. 

Every language learnt can be comman- 
deered in case of need, particularly where 
rapidity is desired or where definition is diffi- 


cult, e.g. -> 
wählen =choisir. 
averlir = monēre. : 


der Pfirsich=la péche. 

geschickt=wenn man ein Ding gul tun kann 
= habile. ` 

la nutria=la loutre=die Otter. 


Nor is an entry to be refused because of its 
oddity. On the contrary, many of the words 
best gripped have been learnt because of some 
whimsicality of expression used in writing 
them down; for once get an appreciation 
of humour into a class and half your battle is 
won. A few recent curios run as follows: 


die Angst=was mein Lehrer über mein 
Deutsch fühlt. 

das Gemiit=die Atmosphäre des Hersens. 

la tige=le tronc mince d'une fleur. 

die Trine=Salswasser aus den Augen. 

le tourteau=gateau “a huile” que mangem 
les bestiaux. 

neuglerig= wenn man 
stecken wili. 


The method of note-book entry by defini- 
tion has come to stay. To a remarkable 
extent it preserves in a class the constant 
atmosphere of the language which is being 
learnt, since every single definition coined 
means greater familiarity with that language; 
and it secures that by the time a pupil has 
reached the Sixth he shall be ready to use 
intelligently the Petit Larousse or Toro y 
Gomez,’ and with them to enter into all those 
realms of gold which they are eager to reveal 
to the enthusiastic word-hunter. 


die Nase in alles 


1 Unfortunately, no equally handy and cheap German dictionary seems to 
be obtainable. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS. 
HE appointment of Dr. Arthur Caley 


Headlam, as Canon Scott Holland’s 
successor, to be Canon of Christ Church, 


Oxford, and Regius professor of divinity at | 


the University of Oxford, will be cordially 
welcomed. Dr. Headlam is widely known as 
an eloquent and learned theologian, and, as 
principal of King’s College, London, from 
1003-12, and a member of the Senate of London 
University from 1903-13, he has rendered in- 
valuable service to the college and the cause. of 
higher education. During his ten years at 
King’s the college was incorporated in the 
University of London, the scheme for its re- 
organisation was carried out, and its finances 
were put on a more satisfactory basis. 

e * * * 


THE Rev. E. G. Selwyn, the retiring warden 
of Radley College, has been presented by the 
boys with a handsome silver bowl. In making 
the presentation, H. G. Selous—the senior pre- 
fect, and son of the late Capt. Selous— 
referred to the important alterations in the life 
of the school carried out by the warden, parti- 
cularly the introduction of Rugby football. In 
replving, the warden thanked the bovs for the 
token of their affection, and expressed the hope 
that the increase in numbers which the school 
had made during the last few years would con- 
tinue, and that its high reputation would be 
maintained in every way. 


* * * 


Tue Lancashire Education Committee has 
decided not to proceed with the appointment 
of a new director of education for the present. 
The committee was unanimously of opinion 
that the services of Dr. Snape would be in- 
valuable in connection with the new conditions 
and changes arising under the clauses of the 
Education Bill. Dr. Snape has consented to 
continue in office for a time provided arrange- 
ments were made to relieve him of some of the 
routine’ work and attendance at meetings which 
had overtaxed his strength in the past. 

* * * 


ADMINISTRATIVE circles will warmly wel- 
come the news of the withdrawal of the resig- 
nation of Mr. A. C. Coffin from his position as 
director of education at Bradford. The resigna- 
tion was referred to in these columns in the 
April issue. The Bradford Education Com- 
mittee passed the following resolution at its 
meeting on May 7th = last:—‘‘That the 
committee has heard with pleasure of Mr. 
Coftin’s restoration to health and of his offer to 
withdraw his resignation, which is gladly 
accepted by the committee.” 


Mr. E. O. TAYLOR, inspector and assistar 
to the St. Helens Education Committee, has 
been appointed secretary to the Edmontn 
Education Committee.. Educated at Long- 

| wood Grammar School, Borough Road Train- 
ing College, and the Technical College, 
Huddersfield, Mr. Taylor graduated in Aris in 
1898 and in Science in 10902 at London 
University. He was formerly headmaster of 
the Higher Grade School, North Road, Sı. 
Helens, and is the author of “An [Introduction 
to Geometry ’’ (Clarendon Press). 


=x s * 


A FUND is being raised for the placing of an 
organ in the hall of the Mary Datchelor 
School, Camberwell, to commemorate Miss 
Riggs’s forty-one years’ work as headmistress. 

* ** % 


Mr. IJ. NorMAN Rae has presented the sum 
of £10,000 as a fund for the provision ol 
scholarships for girls in the West Riding ù 
Yorkshire. Mr. Rae’s gift was actuated by his 
pronounced opinion that girls have not- 
under present conditions—the same oppor- 
nities as boys for acquiring education, and bY 
his intense desire to improve educational facii- 
ties in his native district. | 


* k * 


Mr. E. T. GRIFFITHS, modern langut 
master at Newport Intermediate School, bi 
been appointed headmaster of Llanfyir 
County School, . Montgomeryshire. M- 
Griffiths has had considerable experience ai 
member of examining bodies, including phe 
Joint Matriculation Board for the Nottie? 
Universities and Birmingham, the pane! \ 
examiners for degrees at London Univers. 

‘and the examiners for degrees at Manchest! 
Universitv. He had also acted as e" 
lecturer in French at Manchester Univer! 


* * * 


Mr. WILSON JAGGER, associate of the Revs 
College of Art, has been appointed headmas 
of the School of Art at the Technical Coll 
Cardiff, in succession to Mr. James Bush. ws 
recently resigned. Mr. Jagger has been che 


assistant at the school for twenty-one 
and received his early training at Bradt: 


Technical College. 
* * * = 
THE Rev. Adam Fox, late of Lancing a 
lege, has been appointed warden of at 
College. Mr. Fox was educated at Winches 
College and was an exhibitioner of Caney 
| College, Oxford. Appointed to take the 
i Form at Lancing in 1906, he became 4 ie 
master in 1913, and during the last few Y“. 
i has been in command of the college Vit 
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He was ordained in 1911, and had recently 
accepted a mastership at Winchester. Mr. Fox 
will take up his work at Radley after the 


summer holidays. 


* k * 


THE council of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Trust has appointed Miss Mabel E. Lewis, 
Class I., Classical Tripos (Newnham), to be 
‘headmistress of Wimbledon Hill High 
School for Girls, and Miss Dorothy L. Walker, 
Class II., Part I., and Class I., Part II., Classi- 
cal Tripos (Girton), to be headmistress of 
South Hampstead High School for Girls in 
succession to Miss Benton, who is retiring. 
Miss Lewis is at present headmistress of Sout- 
end High School and was formerly head- 
mistress’s deputy at the school to which she 
now returns as headmistress in succession to 
the late Miss Gavin. Miss Walker is on the 
staff of the Leeds High School for Girls. 


n 
gr: es as 


THE death is reported, at the age of eighty 
vears, Of Dr. John Rundle Cornish, Bishop 
Suffragan of St. Germans, in the diocese of 
Truro, for the past thirteen years. Born at 
Tavistock and educated at Bideford Grammar 
School and Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, he was fourteenth wrangler in 1850. He 
became fellow, dean, and Tavlor lecturer in 
mathematics of Sidney Sussex, and took 
Orders in 1863. He was afterwards appointed 
principal of Truro Diocesan Training College 
and acted as examining chaplain for many 
years to the Bishops of Truro. 

* * * 


Dr. Ivor THomas, H.M. Inspector of 


Schools for the district of Swansea, died on. 


March 3oth, in his fortv-fifth vear, after a very 
brief illness. Dr. Thomas was a native of 
Glamorganshire and, after training as a pupil 
teacher, became an assistant-master al 
Brynmawr County School. He then attended 
Marburg Universitv. and obtained -his Ph.D., 
returning to England to join the. Geological 
Survey in London. For his valuable research 
work in this connection the University of 
Wales conferred upon him the degree of D.Sc., 
and in 1912 he was appointed to the inspec- 
torate. He was characterised by a modest and 
sympathetic nature, and his death is deeply 
regretted in educational circles in Swansea. 
* * * 


THE death is announced from India of Prof. 
James N. Fraser, principal of the Training 
College for Teachers in Government Secondary 
Schools, Bombay. Educated at Rossall 
School and Balliol College, Oxford, he was 
appointed professor of English literature in the 
Deccan College, Poona, in 1896. A traveller 


‘ 
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and a linguist, he acquired an extensive know- 
ledge of >the educational svstem of foreign 
countries. He made considerable researches 
into the fields of Oriental lore, and his contri- 
butions to literature include many studies and 
translations of the saints and po of the 
Deccan. 


* * e 


THE educational work of Nottinglam has 
sustained a great loss in the death of Mr. 
Edward Francis, who for thirty-five years has 
held the position of headmaster of the High 
Pavement Secondary School. At the last 


meeting of the Secondary Schools Sub-com- 
mittee, the chairman, Mr. W. E. Morris, 
paid a high tribute to the work of Mr. 


Francis as a prominent member of a small 
band of pioneers, hehting for many years 
for the needs of higher education and secon- 
dary schools and as a capable and loving 
teacher. Mr. Francis was educated at the 
Bristol Trade and Mining School, the Roval 
College of Chemistry, and Cheltenham -Train- 
ing College. He was appointed principal of 
the People’s College, Nottingham, in 1883, and 
he had completed | nine vears’ service as head- 

master at High Pavement School. He was the 
author of “ A Laboratory Note-book” and 
“Chemical Diagrams,” and his manv papers. 
on original researches include “Boiler Incrus- 
tations,” “Furnace Residues,” “Bacteria 
Counting,” “Discrimination of Starches,” and 
“Estimation of Small Amounts of Iron in| 


Natural Waters.” 
* * * 


THE technical world has suffered a great loss 
in the sudden death of Mr. C. E. Handy, prin- 
cipal of the Darlington Technical College. Mr. 
Handy was formerly principal of Elswick 
Technical College and previously head of the 


-engineering departme nt at Portsmouth Techni- 


cal College. He was an active member of the 
Association of Teachers in Technical Insti- 
tutes, having been a member of the council of 
that bodv for several years. A man of keen 
energy and much promise, Mr. Handy has been 
a strenuous worker in the interests of technical 
education for many vears. 

* * * 


Major H. P. .B. Goucu, M.C., Welsh 
Regiment, who died on April 22nd from shell 
wounds received on April 13th, was science 
master at Oakham College on the outbreak of 
war. He was gazetted to a Welsh regiment 
early in 1915, went to France in 1916, and was 
awarded the Military Cross in August, 1917, 
followed by a bar in November of the same, 
year. He received his early education at 
Llandovery College and became a scholar of 
Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, obtaining a first 


o 
oe a eS _ — — _ — — — 


class in the Natural Science Tripos in 1902. He 


formerly held teaching appointments at Neuen- 


heim College, Heidelberg, and Lancaster 
Grammar School. 
* * * 
Carr. M. W. C. Sprott, son of the 


Bishop of Wellington, New Zealand, who was 
killed on March 21st, was a master at Victoria 
College, Jersey, when war was declared. He 
received his commission in 1914 and had since 
served continuously on the Western front. He 
was severely wounded in the Somme offensive 
and his gallantry was mentioned in dispatches. 
In March, 1917, he was awarded the Military 
Cross and promoted captain and adjutant. His 
C.O. writes that he was one of the bravest and 
best officers in the regiment and a real friend 
to all. He was an assistant-master at Wakefield 
Grammar School in 1910-11 and had been on 
the teaching staff of Victoria College since 
April, ror. 


* * * 
LT.-CoL. A. R. Haic-Brown, D.S.O., 
Middlesex Regiment, who fell on March 
25th, was the youngest son of the late 


Canon Haig-Brown, Master of Charterhouse. 
A scholar of Charterhouse, he graduated at 
Cambridge. He took his “Blue ” for Associa- 
tion football and represented his college at 
cricket and running, winning many prizes on 
the track. Ile was one of the ‘keenest in 
sports—an angler, a game shot, and a rider. 
The author of “Sporting Sonnets,’ “My 
Game Book,” and “The O.T.C. and the 
Great War,” he contributed many poems and 
articles to the Press. 
* * * ; 

ANOTHER schoolmaster who has sacrificed 
himself for his country is Major Sydney H. 
Baker, senior science master at Abingdon 
School, whose death on March 23rd is reported. 
Educated at Bristol Grammar School, he 
gained an open science scholarship at Jesus 
College, Oxford, and graduated with third-class 
honours in natural science in 1903. He studied 
chemistry at Charlottenburg for a vear, and 
after a short period as science master at 
Loretto he took charge of the science at Abing- 
don. Gazetted in 1915, he was soon promoted 
captain and became intelligence ofhcer in 
France and major in Salonika in 1916. Inva- 
lided home, he passed through the senior 
officers’ course at Aldershot and returned to 
the front, taking part in strenuous fighting. 

* * * 

2ND Lieut. R. B. Sanperson, R.G.A., 
who died of wounds on April 17th, 
was the son of Mr. F. W. Sanderson, head- 
master of Oundle School. Educated at 
Oundle, he gained a scholarship at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, and graduated in the 
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Mathematical and Mechanical Science Tripos. 
He became a pupil under Mr. Trench, the chiei 
engineer of the L. and N.W.R., and was 
afterwards appointed to the staff of the Roval 
Naval College, Osborne. Given leave of 
absence by the Admiralty, he was gazetted in 
the R.G.A. and went on active service. He 
had been invalided home for a vear, and had 


just returned to the front when he fell. 
* * + 


FRIENDS of the Central Foundation Gurls’ 
School will be interested to hear,that MissS. D. 
Machell is severing her Jong connection with 
it at the end of fis term. Miss Meachell has 
been second mistress for twenty vears, and her 
work in the school as girl and mfistress has 
lasted for forty vears, thereby forming a lin 
between the old history of the school as the 
Bishopsgate Ward School, and its new life as 
the Central Foundation School belonging to 
the Dulwich Foundations. Miss Machell’s 
friends wish to offer her on her retirement some 
tangible mark of their appreciation of her 
work. Mrs. Gourvitch Blom, secretary of the 
Presentation Committee, Central Foundation 
School, Spital Square, E.1, will gladly give 
fuller ion con to anyone who cares to write 
to her. ONTOOKER. 


POSITION OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
. IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 
By WALTER RipmMan, M.A. 
HE Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment in August, 1916, to inquire int 
the position of modern Janguages in the 
educational system of Great Britain has nov 
issued its report (Cd. 9,036, price gd. net). The 
space at mv disposal will not allow of any 
exhauslive discussion of it; nor is this neces- 
sary. In the first place, it should be read and 
taken to heart not only by everyone actively 
concerned in education, but, indeed, by ever’ 
thinking person that loves his country; and in 
passing `J may be allowed to express my regret 
that Government publications are issued in 
such an extremely unattractive and incon- 
venient form:! could we not have a library 
edition of this report, say at half-a-crown, thar 
could be placed on an ordinary bookshelf? In 
the second place, I should be rather at a loss to 
criticise, for the views expressed seem to me 
thoroughly sound. 

When the constitution of this Commite: 
was announced I welcomed it as likely t 
carry out its difficult task in a broadminded. 
unbiased, and businesslike fashion; m' 
objection that women were inadequately nee 
sented was expressed by others as well, ang 


1 Since the above was written it has been announced that the Repy' an 
shortly be issued by the Stationery Office as an octavo volume. 
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the subsequent appointment of Miss Gilliland 
was undoubtedly wise. Others complained 
that no modern language teachers were on the 
Committee; I regarded this as an advantage. 
The Committee has worked extremely hard, 
and the work it has done is an enduring monu- 


ment to its conscientious efforts and good 
judgment. It has earned the gratitude 


of all teachers and students of modern lan- 
guages, and of the community at large. 

The arrangement of the report is admirable 

and the style clear and convincing; at times it 
rises to real eloquence. The historical account 
of the study of modern languages in Great 
Britain makes interesting reading and the 
chapter on the neglect of modern studies should 
distress and arouse, as it is meant to do. The 
value of modern studies is stated soberly and 
without exaggeration; the importance of mak- 
ing the public appreciate their value is vigor- 
ously emphasised. The means of instruction 
are then reviewed, with careful detail in the 
case ot the schools and of the universities; far- 
reaching proposals for improvement are made 
which deserve, and will doubtless receive, the 
fullest consideration, That very serious ques- 
tion, the supply and training of modern lan- 
guage teachers, is adequately discussed. 
There is a relatively brief, but none the less 
helpful, chapter on method; and finally there 
are some valuable suggestions for the conduct 
of examinations. The views of the Committee 
are summed up in a series of conclusions; 
these are followed by their recommendations, 
printed in full below. 

To the report are added “reservations ” 
four members of the Committee who disagree 
with some of the views expressed in the report 
as regards the treatment of modern languages 
in schools. Appendix I. is a list of witnesses 
examined by the Committee; Appendix II., a 
letter and questionnaire (has our language no 
term for this?) sent out to business men and 
others; Appendix III., tables showing the 
hours of work, salaries, and pensions of 
teachers in Austria, Denmark, France, Ger- 
manv, Norway, and Sweden; Appendix IV., 


a letter received from thirty-one university - 


professors and readers. 

It is possible here to dwell only on a few of 
the points which the Committee seems to me 
justified in emphasising; and I shall confine 
mvself to those which are of direct interest to 
teachers in schools. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of the 
treatment of modern languages in schools is 
that the Committee realises that languages are 
not the only subjects or even the main subjects 
that must be Jearnt, and that we must use 
school time to the best advantage. Pupils 
represent many types of linguistic ability; 
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some can learn several languages with profit, 
but many cannot hope to learn more than one 
language well, and it is a grievous waste of 
time to learn several badly. The teaching 
should be intensive; there must be a daily 
lesson, at least during the first two years. The 
pupil must be linguistically ripe for the first 
toreign language—that is, he must have a good 
grounding in English. The Committee, after 
stating the pros and cons with great fairness, 
arrives at the conclusion that for the average 
pupil the age of eleven or twelve represents the 
best time for starting the first foreign language; 
and I believe this to be a very important educa- 
tional reform. The minority of four do not agree 
with this; but they utterly fail, to show—as 
they should have done—that it is possible to 
give a daily lesson in French to the average 
child under eleven without an` undesirable 
extension of the teaching hours or the serious 
neglect of other subjects. A great deal of the 
time given to languages in our schools has 
been grossly W asted—and nowhere more than 
in the “junior departmenfs,” with their two or 
three periods a week for French. 

As regards method, I note with pleasure that 
the ‘Committee has arrived at this conclusion : 
“We regard the principles of the ‘Direct 
Method’ as sound, although Hable to mis- 
application by  unskilful or  ill-qualified 
teachers. The importance of mere fluency of 
speech should not be overrated. Grammatical 
accuracy and scholarship should be demanded. 
Pupils should be encouraged to read for them- 
selves and to co-operate activ ely in their own 
instruction. A- main object of language teach- 
ing should be to fit the pupils to learn lan- 
guages for themselves. The work in schools 
should be carefully planned, and, so far as 
possible, a consistent method should be fol- 
lowed throughout each school.” 

Particularly valuable are the sections 
devoted to advanced studies in secondary 
schools. Here, and elsewhere, the Committee 
sets up an ideal of humane learning which 
marks a great advance on the narrowly 


. philological tendency that has so long pre- 


vailed. Reference is made to the regulations 
of the Board of Education, and the Committee 
is in accord with the widely expressed 
opinion that English should be regarded as a 
main subject in the modern studies course. As 
regards Latin, the Committee considers its 
position under the scheme of the Board of 
Education as “somewhat anomalous, and the 
Board has found some difficulty in furnish- 
ing a logical justification for its inclusion 
among modern studies.” 

Phoneticians have every reason to be 
satisfied with the ample recognition which their 
subject receives. It is true that the Committec 
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does not go so far as the letter from the thirty- 
one, in which it is suggested that a lecturer in 
linguistic pedagogy “might be attached to a 
Department of Phonetics,’ one of the few 
touches of unconscious humour in these pages. 
As if methods of teaching modern languages 


were concerned oniy with acquiring proficiency 


in talking! 

There is a great deal more in the report that 
I cannot even touch upon; it is not because I 
do not appreciate it or because I deem it less 
important than what I have been able to refer 
to. The whole report repays careful study 
from beginning to end. Personally, I thank 
the Committee for it most warmly, and I offer 
my special congratulations to the chairman, 
Mr. Stanley Leathes, and to the secretary, Mr. 
A. E. Twentyman. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The Committee recommends that :— 

(1) Modern studies be energetically fostered by all 
public and local authorities concerned with education 
and with public and private business. 

(2) Means be taken to bring the business world into 
closer touch with education. . 

(3) An Advisory Committee be set up for the purposes 
mentioned in recommendations 17 and 41-45. . 


For THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

(4) The scheme of the Treasury Committee on the 
examination for Class I. of the Home Civil Service 
be adopted in its essentials so far’as modern studies 
are concerned. 

(5) The systematic and scientific study of foreign 
countries be encouraged by the Foreign Office. 

(6) A higher language qualification be required for 
the general Consular service and for student inter- 
preters for the Far East. f 

(7) Before going out, student interpreters receive an 
intensive training at home in the language, and the 
phonetics of the country to which they are allotted. 

(8) More opportunity be given to oflicers of the 
Army and Navy to acquire knowledge of modern 
foreign languages. 

(9) A better and fuller use should be made of women 
trained in modern languages. ` 

(10) Phonetics form part of the training of all en- 
trants to the public service whose duty will he in 
foreign countries, and, with this in view, special 
assistance should be given to institutions for phonetic 
research. : 

(11) The Government should undertake a survey of 
African languages. 


For THE Business COMMUNITY. 

(12) The business community in every considerable 
centre of foreign trade or of manufacture for foreign 
markets should take steps, in conjunction with the 
education authorities, to further the formation of in- 
stitutes of languages, both for full-time and for part- 
time study. 

(13) Business men should individually and collec- 
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tively encourage the study of foreign languages by 
those members of their staff who, possessing good 
business abilitv, have shown capacity for such study 
by arranging for their full-time attendance at an in- 
stitute of languages either at home or abroad. 

(14) Industrial and commercial organisations deal- 
ing with foreign countries should make a fuller and 
more adequate use of the supply of women of trained 
intelligence now proceeding from our universities and 
the upper forms of secondary schools with an adequate 
knowledge of foreign languages. | 

(15) Commercial houses and industrial firms should 
bring to the knowledge of the school authorities the 
opportunities which present themselves from time to 
time for those who have special aptitude for foreign 
languages. | 

FoR THE UNIVERSITIES. 

(16) Neither Latin nor Greek be compulsory for an 
arts degree in any of our universities. 

(17) A scheme be prepared and sanctioned by legis- 
lation for the gradual increase within ten years from 
the end of the war of the staff for modern studies 
The new professorships and lec- 
tureships should be some of language and philology, 
some of literature, some of the history and institu- 
tions, some of the economics of the five principal 
European countries. The number suggested is fifty- 
five professorships and 110 lectureships, the allowance 
for French being half as much again as for cach of 
the other four languages. The allotment of these 
posts and first appointments to them should be en- 
trusted to the Advisory Committee mentioned in re- 


commendation 3 above. 


(18) Modern studies at the universities comprehend 
for each of the five prinċipal European countries, 
language, history. economics, literature, and philo- 
logy, as an interdependent whole, with a good general 
basis of scholarship and knowledge, but considerable 
latitude of specialisation in one direction or another. 
Reeent and present-day conditions of each country 
studied be included so far as possible. 

(19) Spanish, Italian, and Russian studies receive 
attention at ,the universities commensurate with that 
given to German. 

(20) Interchange of professors with foreign countries 
be arranged whenever possible. 

(21) The proposals of the Committee of the Garton 
Foundation (1916) receive the careful attention of the 
proper authorities with a view to suitable action. 

(22) Encouragement be given to research in little- 
known foreign languages. 


For SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

(23) School teachers of modern studies should be 
encouraged to qualify themselves for university posts. 

(24) Secondary schools in ‘any school area should be 
differentiated according to the type of instruction. 
higher or lower, that they aim at providing. 

(25) Secondary schools in any school area should be 
graded according as they ara equipped to supply higher 
instruction in one or more of the main subjects of 


school instruction or in none. 
(26) Transfer from one school to another after the 
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first School Examination should be facilitated when 
he needs of the pupil demand it. 

27) The authorities should take measures to diminish 
the evils arising from late entry, from irregular entry, 
and from = early and irregular leaving, especially in 
‘hose secondary schools where the average school-life 
is shortest. f 

(28) Facilities be given for the study of Spanish, 
Itahan, and Russian in schools, so far as can con- 
veniently be arranged. 

(29) In every school giving instruction in modern 
foreign languages a good reference and lending Abgar 
of books be built up. 

(30) Teachers of modern languages be granted facili- 
ties to visit foreign countries from time to time, and 
periodical leave of absence on full pay with an allow- 
ance for expenses be given for this purpose. | 

(31) The system of interchange of assistants between 
Briush and foreign schools be largely extended and 
so developed as to include other pmpunges than French 
and German. 

(32) Classes for modern languages should not be 
unduly large. : 

(33) The hours of teachers using the direct method 
should not be too long. 

(34) Means be taken to encourage visits of school 
children in foreign countries, the interchange of 
children between foreign homes and British, and, if 
possible, the interchange of school children between 
Britain and friendly neighbouring countries. 


i 


For Special INSTITUTIONS OF MODERN Stupy. 


(35) The London School of Oriental Studies receive 
the continuous and liberal support of Government 
without detriment to other existing schools for Oriental 
study. 

(36) An institution be established in London, similar 
io the School of Oriental Studies, for the intensive 
study of the greatest possible number of European 
tongues, with the geography, resources, industries, 
and all valuable information concerning the minor 
countries. | l 

(37) In the several great centres of population oppor- 
tunities should be given for the intensive study of the 
languages most important in the district, with phonetic 
instruction and the aid of foreign assistants. 

(38) The London School of Economics be a centre 
for the study of the products, the industry, the trade, 
and the economic conditions of the chief European 
countries, and also of North and South America, Asia, 
and Africa. 

For PART-TIME INSTRUCTION. 

(39) The existing system of evening and other part- 
time classes in modern languages for seniors and 
adults be further developed, and continuity through 
the summer months be maintained so far as possible, 
allowing. for a reasonable holiday. 

(40) It should be made worth the while of the 
teachers for such classes to undergo some training if 
they have not already had sufficient. 


FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, ETC. 


(41) Subventions be granted to enable students at 
the universities to pass their long vacations abroad 
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course in modern studies 


and, if possible, 
foreign university. 

(42) Studentships be granted to enable promising 
students to spend a vear in study abroad after gradua- 
tion; and for students of exceptional merit this sub- 
vention be continued for a further period. 

(43) Students who, in the course of their preparation 
to become teachers in elementary schools, show high 
ability for modern studies be given studentships to 
enable them to carry their study further after their 


some period of their course at a 


training is completed. 


(44) Scholarships should be provided from a Parlia- 
mentary grant to maintain throughout an honours 
at a university those who 
before entry show high exccllence in modern European 
languages with their history and literature. 

(45) The regulation and = allotment between the 
Various universities and university colleges of the 
above scholarships, subventions, and studentships be 
entrusted to the .Advisory Committee mentioned in 
rgcommendation 3. 


FoR THE TRAINING OF JEACHERS. 


(36) Teachers of modern languages for secondary 
schools should be practicaily trained in schools 
authorised for the purpose, and should receive sys- 
tematic instruction in phonetics. 

(47) A test of qualification for teaching modern 
languages in secondary schools should “be set up by 
Government and a certificate granted, and it should 
be made worth the while of teachers to obtain this 
certificate. 

(48) After, say, five years’ experience in teaching, a 
higher certificate should also be awarded to teachers 
as the result of a searching test. : 


' FOR EXAMINATIONS. 


(49) The Secondary-School Examinations Coinci 
and the Civil Service Commissioners give their atten- 
tion to the improvement and development of examina- 
tion tests in modern subjects. 

(50) In examinations oral as well as written tests 
should be used wherever possible, and not only 
pronunciation, speech, etc., but also the benefit derived 
by the candidate from his study should be thereby 
tested, at least at'the later stages of education. _ 

(51) In the Second School Examination classical, 
mathematical, and scientific candidates be encouraged 
to pass a translation test in one or more modern 
languages, and those who pass or pass with distinc- 
tion in such tests receive a OPES ONG endorsement 
on their certificates. 

(52) At the earliest suitable opportunity after the 
close of the war the Board of Education, the Scotch 
Education Department, and the Civil Service Com- 
missioners should jointly undertake an inquiry into 
the methods emploved in French State and university 
examinations such as those for the Agrégation and 
the Licence. . 

ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGES. 

(53) A Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
potentialities of artificial languages and the desir- 
ability of encouraging the development and use of 
one. 


204 The 
THE EDUCATION BILL IN 
COMMITTEE. 


IHE long-anticipated Committee stage of 
Mr. ITisher’s Education Bill, deferred 
by reason of a great nafional exigency, began 
on May 7th. Up tothe time at which we write 
only the first four clauses of the Bill have been 
considered in Committee. Clause 1, dealing 
with the general educational duties of counties 
and county boroughs, was added to the Bill 
unaltered, though not until some interesting 
objections had been raised. The phrase used 
regarding public education, that it 1s to be 
available “for all persons capable of profiting 
thereby,” was held by some to savour of a 
narrowly vocational ideal, by which a boy’s 
whole career might be prejudged ; and it was 
pointed out that the phrase might actually be 
read so as to exclude defective children from 
the benefits of public education. This matter 
will come up again later. A proposal that free 
secondary education should be made available 
for all persons desirous of such education was 
negatived, but Mr. Fisher undertook to insert 
words directing local authorities to ensure that 
poverty should not debar from secondary 
education any child for whom it was desired, 

Clause 2, which provides for the further 
development of elementary education by means 
of central schools or classes, and advanced 
instruction in ordinary schools, was 
strengthened by an amendment proposed by 
Mr. Fisher himself. An attempt to safeguard 
the position of non-provided schools by insert- 
ing the words ‘ unless adequate provision is 
otherwise made” was defeated, Mr. Fisher 
pointing out that these schools are safeguarded 
by Clause 29. Sensitiveness on the question 
of vocational instruction was again shown by 
a proposal to omit the paragraph relating to 
practical instruction suitable to the “ages, 

capacities and circumstances of the children,’ 
and the words “abilities and requirements ”’ 
were therefore substituted for “capacities and 
circumstances.’ A useful amendment provid- 
ing that the advanced instruction is to be for 
the more intelligent as well as for the older 
children was agreed to. 

A good deal “of discussion naturally arose on 
Clause 3 3, which provides for the establishment 
of continuation schools. Mr. Fisher withstood 
proposals to entrust the development of these 
schools to Part III. authorities within their 
areas. ‘Another proposal was to substitute the 
phrase “courses of education ° for ‘courses of 
instrucuon ° as the expressed purpose of these 
schools. Iere again the Committee showed it- 
self sensitive on the question of vocational 
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instruction, ‘for it was held that ‘“‘courses of 
instruction °’ might be construed narrowly. \ 
somewhat amateurish discussion ensued upor. 
the ditterence between education and instruc- 
tion, but Mr. Fisher pointed out that, thoug” 
vocational instruction might certainly b: 
liberally conceived, there is no necessary 
antagonism between liberal and vocational 
instruction. When the Committee resumed 
next day, Sir James Yoxall’ s suggestion that 

“study and instruction ” should be substituted 
for “instruction °’ was adopted. We hope the 
change will prove worth the time that was spent 
upon evolving it. The next problem was that 
of freeing the phrase “physical training ” from 
any possible military bias, but the phrase was 
finally upheld as it stood. The question of the 
position of boys training for sea service, in 
whose case the general provision for continued 
education obviously needs modification, was 
next raised, but Mr. Fisher here gave an under- 
taking that the point would be dealt with later. 
An amendment to the effect that Part Ili. 
authorities should so far as possible be 
associated with Part II. authorities in the 
management of continuation schools was 
accepted, and the clause was then added to the 
Bill. 

Clause 4 provides for the consultation “ 
Part III, authorities by county councils in t: 
working out of schemes. An amendment w3 
agreed to providing that the councils shoud 
also have regard to the existing and prospective 
supply of non-provided schools and _ colleg+s. 
Another amendment, of considerable interesi, 
providing that the local authority, before sub- 
mitting schemes, should consider any repre- 
sentations made by parents, or other persons ot 
bodies interested, had not been disposed of ai 
the time at which we write. 

It seems obvious that every atom of outsid: 
influence will be needed in order to strengthen | 
Mr. Fisher’s Parliamentary position with refer- 
ence to securing the necessary time for getting 
on with the Bill. 


AMERICA AND THE WAR. 


O country in the world has been mor 
consistently and honourably pacific than 
America, but in no country are E So 
reasonable, or so ready to accommodate ther 
theories to palpable facts. Ardently as M- 
Bryan strove to keep América out‘of the w 
he now declares ba the best way out is to: 
Straight through; lavish as was Mr. Ford“ 
equipping missions of conciliation, he is rs 
concentrating his enormous energies and* 
resources on all sorts of military Appia 
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zealous aS were the Trustees of the Carnegie 
‘Endowment for International Peace, they now 
pass unanimously .the following motion, which 
isa delightful example of the adaptation of un- 
expected means toan end persistently pursued : 
“Resolved: That the Trustees of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, assembled 
for their annual meeting, declare hereby their 
helief that the most effectual means of promot- 
ing durable international peace is to prosecute 
the war against the Imperial German Govern- 
ment to final victory for democracy, in 
accordance with the policy declared by the 
President of the United States.” 
Although, 
some “hyphenated ” Germans who are dis- 
loval to the country of their adoption, there 
are others who, though they retain an affection 
for the old Germany which existed before the 
canker of Prussianism destroved the German 
soul, are entirely devoted to the cause of the 
Allies. Among these, Mr. Otto H. Kahn, of 
New York, holdsa prominent and distinguished 
place. Born in Germany and trained in the 
German Army, he went to .\merica while vet 
the old Emperor lived, and while yet German 
policy showed some respect for conscience. 
From time to time he visited Germany and 
noted how it was rapidly being corrupted by 
militarism and materialism. He has described 
the process in a vigorous pamphlet entitled 
“The Poison Growth of Prussianism,’”’ which 
he is distributing widely among his fellow- 
Teutons in the States and elsewhere. The in- 
dictment of Prussia is calm, but conclusive; it 
is made from a wealth of intimate knowledge. 
The “American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation ” is another converted, or, 
at any rate, semi-converted, pacifist organi- 
sation. It publishes a monthly bulletin 
entitled International Conciliation, of which 
No. 123 lies before us, together with a list of 
the contents of the previous two dozen issues. 
The contents of Nos. 1-97 (April, 1907, to 
January, 1916) are veiled in a decent obscurity ; 
they presumably are not suited to present- -dav 
circumstances. The leading feature of Nos. 98 
to 123 is the publication of a large and 
valuable collection of documents relating to the 
war. The complete set provides a fine selec- 
tion of sources. No. 123, for instance, gives the 
texts of: (1) Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches on 
December 14th, 1917, and January 5th, 1918; 
(2) Mr. A. Henderson’s Statement on Labour’s 
After-War Economic Policy; (3) British 
Labour’s War Aims; (4) British Labour’s 
Address to the Russian People; and (5) 
President Wilson’s Address to Congress on 
January 8th, 1918, on America’s Terms of 
| Settlement. 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL 
AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 


Tue Teachers Registration Council has given care- 
ful consideration to the Education Bill, and 
authorised the following statement :— 

(1) The Council is in cordial agreement with the 
main purpose of the measure, namely, to extend the 
scope of educational facilities, especially with regard 
to the better care of children under school age, the 
prevention of child labour for profit, the abolition of 
half-time employment before the age of fourteen, and 
the training of young persons between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen in day continuation schools. 

On educational grounds the Council welcomes the 
proposal to include in the curriculum of public elemen- 
tary schools, at appropriate stages, practical instruction 
suitable to the ages, capacities, and circumstances of 
the children. It also approves of tne proposal to make 
special provision for the older children of such schools, 
and will welcome any feature of the curriculum of 
the proposed day continuation schools which mav be 
introduced for the purpose of awakening the interest 
of pupils in matters relating to their daily work. 

While holding the view that practical subjects may 
thus be introduced on educational grounds, the Council 
would deplore any attempt to introduce .an exclusively 
vocational element into the curriculum of the public 
elementary, central, or day continuation schools. All 
these Institutions, together with secondary schools and 
universities, will render the best possible service to 
industry and commerce by imparting principles rather 
than the technique of a workshop or business. The 
schools of the country cannot provide for their pupils - 
that technical training which is to be gained only by 
actual experience in offices and workshops. Moreover, 
the aim of a national system of education includes a 
preparation for the right use of leisure as well as for 
efficient work. To this end educational institutions of 
every type must seek to promote the physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral welfare of their pupils so that thev 
may be fitted to enter, as fully as their circumstances 
permit, upon the heritage of the life and thought of 
humanity. Since this training is most fruitful during 
the vears of adolescence, the Council welcomes the 
proposal to maintain regular educational supervision 
over voung persons up to the age of eighteen, with the 
added opportunity for preparation which will result 
from the abolition of child employment for wages 
under twelve, the enforcement of whole-time attend- 
ance at school up to fourteen, and the systematic care 
of infants below school age. 

(2) The Council further approves the effort to har- 
monise the work of the local authorities which were 
set up under the Education Act of 1902. Experience 
has shown that, while the independence of these 
authorities should be maintained, there should be some 
adequate means for securing a national standard of 
efficiency, though not of detailed uniformity, in educa- 
tional work. Such means may be found in the pro- 
posal to call upon authorities to submit schemes for 
the approval of the central body, and also in the de- 
velopment of voluntary co-operation between authori- 
ties for special purposes, such as the provision of 
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means of higher educatign and funds for scholarships. 
In this connection the Council welcomes the abolition 
of the limit hitherto prescribed in regard to the money 
raised by a council for purposes of higher education, 
and hopes that the practicé will be encouraged of 
giving grants from the rates to universities and other 
institutions for higher education and research. The 
Council would welcome also a higher and more uni- 
form standard in the salaries paid to teachers of the 
same Status in different areas, since the national supply 
of teachers is adversely affected by a low rate of pay- 
ment in any district such as tends to diminish the 
general repute and prospects of the work and to dis- 
courage many young persons of ability from entering 
upon it. As the supply of teachers is a national con- 
cern, vital to the success of any education measure, 
the Council expresses the hope that there may be 
required as a necessary part of every scheme submitted 
bv a local authority some evidence of proper provision 
for the maintenance of a supplv of qualified teachers, 
and that proper provision shall be held to include an 
adequate scale of salaries and such other conditions as 
will encourage young persons of ability to regard 
teaching as a form of service worthy of their powers. 
(3) The Council approves the proposal to call for 
information respecting schools and educational institu- 
tions not liable to inspection by any Government de- 
partment. Such a survey it holds to be desirable, not 
only in the interests of national education in general, 
but also in those of many schools and institutions 
which are performing valuable, though officially un- 
recognised, service to the community. While it has 
no wish to see inefficient schools continued out of 
‘regard for private interests, the Council hopes that 
every encouragement may be given to schools which 
are found to be doing satisfactory work, although they 
are not controlled or aided by the central or local 
education authority. Such schools form a valuable 


part of our national educational facilities and provide. 


that variety of opportunity and of method which has 
always distinguished English education from the 
formal schemes of more rigidly organised States. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 

Tuk President of the Board of Education has 
received from the King’s private secretary, Lord Stam- 
fordham, the following letter, which will, Mr. Fisher 
is sure, be a source of pride and encouragement to 
school authorities, teachers, and pupils alike :—*" It 
has given the King and Queen much pleasure to visit 


recently schools of various types, and thus gain an 


insight into the daily life of the rising generation at 
work and at play. Their, Majesties are aware of the 
magnificent response which the educational service 
throughout the country has made’to the demands of 
the present time, not only in its contribution to the 


fighting forces, but also in the assistance which it has - 


rendered in many kinds of important war work. 
Above all, they wish to express their admiration of 
the self-denial and devotion of the teachers, who, it 
is evident, while training the mind and body of their 
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pupils, recognise the importance of the formation of 
character. These visits have brought home to the 
King and Queen the keenness and patriotism of the 
vouth of the country. ‘They realise the unselfish and 
hearty manner in which boys and girls, inspired by 
the example of their teachers, have formed War 
Savings Associations, subscribed money for charitable 
purposes, and by their handiwork contributed to the 
personal needs and comforts of the troops. Their 
Majesties feel that the nation can be proud of its 
voung sons and daughters, whose example during this 
great war augurs well for the future of our race. | 
am commanded to request vou to convey to the school 
authorities and teachers the hearty congratulations 


of the King and Queen upon the admirable manner 


in which the public service of education is being main- 
tained, the progress of which their Majesties will ever 
watch with interest and svmpathv.’’ 

THe Board of Education has issued new Circulars 
(1,046 and 1,047) showing how the Military Servic 
Act recently passed modifies the protection afforded 
to teachers and educational officials under the terms 
of Circular 1,032 of February last. Men who were 
liable to military service before the new Act was 
passed are, with certain special exceptions, to be 
called up forthwith if they are in Grade I., or if 
they are in Grade II. and were under thirty-two vears 
of age on January Ist, 1918. The Minister of National 
Service will consider recommendations of the Board of 
Education regarding men whose retention in the educa- 
tion service is deemed vitally important; and with a 
view to such consideration men up to the age of fort- 
three who were liable to military service before the 
new Act was passed are to be summoned for imme- 
diate medical examination. It is stated that the 
Board of Education will not feel justified in recom- 
mending a man’s retention in the education servic: 
unless satisfied that he is absolutely essential. Mea 
who are now liable- to military service for the firs: 
time by the raising of the age limit under the new 
Act will be called up for medical examination and 
grading in the ordinary course as and when thei: 
age-groups are summoned. Those who are placed in 
Grade Ill. or Grade HI. will be entitled to the sam: 
protection as the younger men; those who are placed 
in Grade I. will be called up, subject to the provision 
as to exceptional retention on the recommendation of 
the Board. 


Tue Board of Education has issued a revised edi- 
tion, dated April 19th, 1918, of the regulations under 
which Supplementary Grant will be paid tọ local 
education authorities for elementary education. Th: 
substance of the regulations is still, of course, the 
well-known formula: (36s. x average attendance) +; 
of teachers’ salaries+! of remaining expenditure 
— produce of 7d. rate. If the ordinary granb 
normally pavable do not amount to the sum repre- 
sented by this formula, a supplementary grant is given 
to make it up to that amount. The alterations in th 
regulations are nearly all verbal. None of them, ex- 
cept one relating to fractions of a pound, introduces 
any change in the calculation of the amount of the 
grant. A schedule has, however, been added to ihe 
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resulatioghs giving the text of the Board's minute of 
January 18th, 1918, prescribing minimum salaries, and 
of an explanatory circular issued therewith, and a 
reference to this schedule has been inserted in one 
of the regulations. 


THe council of the Teachers’ Guild has passed the 
following resolution :- -t That this council expresses 
the strong hope that the Government will find it 
possible to proceed with the Education Bill No. 2 at 
the earliest possible moment, and to pass it into law 
without substantial amendment. In particular, the 
council hopes that Clause No. to wilk be approved 
in its present form.” 


A SUMMER school of speech training at Stratford- 
yn- Avon is to be held again this summer. The course 
will open on August 3rd and last until .\ugust 
wth. Prof. Walter Ripman is giving special courses 
of English and French phonetics. Miss Fogerty is 
aking the voice production, diction, and = dramatic 
courses. There will be short courses of afternoon 
ectures on metrics, on the history of dramatic repre- 
sentation, and on the psychology of expression. 


A SUMMER vacation course for students and teachers 


f French will be held at. University College, 
London, from August 2nd to rth inclusive. Supple- 


nentary courses for the more advanced study of 
nethods of language-teaching and of phonetics will 


œ held. Particulars of all courses may be obtained 
əy sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to 
he Secretary, University College, London (Gower 


street, W.C.1). 


THe "Report of an Inquiry by Inspectors of the 
oard of Education into the Teaching of French in 
ondon Secondary Schools," to which we directed 
ittention in our issues for January and February last, 
tas been reprinted. Copies are obtainable either 
hrough any bookseller or direct from H.M. Stationery 
fice at Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 
7 Peter Street, Manchester; or 1 St. .\ndrew’s 
‘rescent, Cardiff, price 3d., or by post 4d. 


Tue Bill introduced by Lord Southwark in the 
louse of Lords to sanction a decimal system of 
ainage marks a minimum demand. Nobody who 
clieves in reform at all could ask for less. Weights 
nd measures are untouched, the pound sterling is to 
‘main the unit, and there is only one new term—the 
mil.” The four denominations are thus pound, 
orin, ten mils, and mil; and the proposal is to 
place the existing silver and bronze coins by four 
Iver coins (double florin, florin, half florin, and 
uarter florin), two nickel coins (ten-mil piece and 
ve-mil piece), and four bronze coins (four-mil picce, 
iree-mil piece, two-mil piece, and mil piece). If the 
ill ever becomes law, its effect upon the teaching of 
rithmetic will be distinctly beneficial, for it will 
mplify the earlier stages, enable the pupil to 
ass more quickly into the more advanced stages, 
nd, by giving him a better grasp of decimal ‘frac- 
ons, help him to a better understanding of higher 
rithmetic. It will, in fact, save time and facilitate 
udv. It will save time in two wavs. The time 
‘quired to extend the four simple rules so as to 
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be much less than 
the money tables, 


embrace notation below unity will 
the time now spent in mastering 
the compound rules, reduction, and practice; and, as a 
general rule, the examples worked will involve a 
smaller number of processes and figures. A distinc- 
tion must, however, be made here between written 
arithmetic and mental arithmetic. .\s Sir Frederick 
Bramwell pointed out in letters to the Trmes in March, 
1899, there is every reason for thinking that the 
mental arithmetic involved in simple shopping and 
travelling would be more dificult under the new 
system. Everything taken together, the amount of 
time saved will clearly depend on the extent to which 
money enters into the course of study. It will affect 
the vounger pupils more than the older, and girls 
more than bovs; for girls, as a rule, do more house- 
hold accounts and less algebra and geometry than 
bovs. The general opinion seems to be that a year’s 
work will be saved. The passing of the Bill would 
mean the slaughter of innumerable text-books. But 
this would not be widely regretted. . 

A COMMITTEE composed of delegates from organisa- 
tions of salaried and: professional women workers and 
representatives of groups of women not vet organised 
has been formed to consider the best means of pro- 
moting co-operation between the several vocations and 
the different grades of workers within each calling. 
A public meeting is to be held at the Small Queen's 
Hall, Langham Place, London, on June 6th, at 7 p.m 
The main subject for discussion will be the import- 
ance of promoting efficiency and securing for profes- 
sional women workers the due material recognition 
of trained efficiency. Miss Haldane, who will take 
the chair, will speak on the general position. 


Tut Western Australian report for the year 1915 on 
education has reached us. There were approxi- 
mately 600 Government schools, with an average 
attendance of sixty-five scholars per school and an 
average stall of a head-teacher and an assistant, and 
the cost per head was £6 os. 5d. Fifteen vears ago 
there were 240 similar schools with a similar enrol- 
ment at a cost of £4 9s. per head. In 1915 there 
were 124 private schools, 83 of which were Roman 
Catholic and 26 undenominational. Perth Modern 
School, with 254 pupils, and Goldfields Figh School, 
with 169 pupils, with eight technical schools for about 
2,000 students, represent secondary education. The 
University, which was founded in 1911, with a staff 
of eight professors, fgur lecturers, and six demon- 
strators, had more than 200 students, of whom 4o per 
cent. had not matriculated. 


Miss MARGARET MEREpYLL has achieved a note- 
worthy success at the London School for the Blind, 
Swiss Cottage, we. learn from the Child. She has 
been able to bring much jov into the lives of blind 
children by a course in eurythmics, so that thev 
express all the pleasures of anticipation when the 
music for the exercises begins. The entirely blind 
have in many cases no natural sense of balance, 
some of them cannot even stand on one foot. They 
experience fear at unaccustomed movements. One 
class began work in September, 1916; a year later 
a second class for older patients was commenced. 
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and sections, should provoke an animated ret@rt from 


The experiment indicates that eurvthmiecs is of value 
upholders of the orthodox view. 


to the blind in the systematic development of hearing, » 
touch, and movement, and in an acquisition of the Tne New South Wales Education Gazette is 
feeling of balance as well as some appreciation of the January contains the announcement that future issurs 
‘will be limited, in view of war condition, 

practically to Departmental notices ənd instructions. 
~The issue contains ten photographs illustrating variuus 
forms of school activity “down under.” Two schoo 
united in a geographical excursion to the top of a hi) 
| for a lesson in physical geography. Other schools u~ 
the spinning-wheel and locally invented accessories for 


beauty of form. 

Miss E. L. Tlewrerr conducted an investigation 
upon “Children’s Interest in Daylight Saving “` in 
four bovs* and five girls’ elementary schools in Swan- 
sea. The children (543 bovs and 672 girls) were 
required to write an unprepared essay upon the sub- 
ject. Three-quarters of them mentioned as an advan- | m 
tage the saving of illuminants, only a fifth referred to the spinning of yarn and the knitting of soliers 
the saving of money. No other advantage was men- | socks. One school maintains a lawn in the pla- 
tioned by a fifth of the writers. The boys mentioned | ground, while another has an extensive front garcer 
the increased time for plav, for work, and for walks | for flowers and fruits. In one case the picture show- 
more often than the girls; and the girls noted that hats and garments made as a part of the course i 
the arrangement is healthy more often than the bovs. | domestic science. 

Among the disadvantages mentioned the first place 
was given to the fact that children go to bed late; 
this was noted by nearly a quarter of the boys and 
more than two-fifths of the girls. The other dis- 
advantages were insuflicient rest, inability to sleep at 
| 
| 


Tue Osmania University of Hyderabad was estat- 
lished as a vernacular University, we learn fror 
Indian Education for January, 1918. Urdu has bes 
selected as the medium of instruction, not only becia 
it is the official language of the State, but also beciu» 
it is the only language more or less underst. 
throughout the dominions, especially in those urr 
areas from which most of the students will be draw? 
English is to be a compulsory study. The new Ur. 
versity is an experiment. If it succeeds in impari 
modern knowledge with greater facility than i 
other universities, while giving its students a 1. 
less practical command of the English language, vri- 
versities using the other principal vernaculars « 
India will probably be established. As a first st: 
a translation bureau has been established to reno- 
into Urdu works on physical science, mathematic. 
philosophy, political science, economics, history, ar 
law. Draft curricula are in preparation. 


night, and lateness at school, all of which were men- 
tioned more frequently by girls than boys. Some 
children approved the action of the Swansea Educa- 
tion Authority in beginning the school-day at 9.30 
instead of a, for ‘Swe get less late girls and we can 
sleep longer.” 

PriysicaL chemistry is to the fore in the April issue 
of Science Progress. Sir Edward Thorpe, in an 
account of Prof. Arrhenius’s recent work on the 
viscosity of pure liquids, gives an admirable résumé 
of present knowledge of the manner in which the 
viscosity of liquids is related to their other physical 
properties and to their chemical nature. Prof. 
W. C. McC. Lewis contributes part ii. of a useful 
“popular science” article on “The Structure of 
Matter,” which deals with the structure of the atom 


THE problem of corporal punishment has not b> 
according to the theories of Sir J. J. Thomson and Sir 


solved in the schools of India, savs the Madras Edu. .- 
tional Review. The darkness of illiteracy prevails 2! 
over India, and home influences are, in general, œ 
little value in the training of the characters of th 
boys. Classes are large, and some pupils have to b 
driven to exert their powers, and corporal punishment 
is the goad. Indian conditions do not favour detention. 
since the school hours do not fit in with the traditional 
meal-times, and so frequent detention leads to unde: 
feeding and ill-health. A system of fines is in vog- 
in some schools, but this punishment falls on ©: 
parent and the family, since the fine may be equi: 
lent to the cost of the food for two days. Corpor 
punishments are, therefore, frequently used, and h. 
been found to be effective. On the other hand, t> 
hoped that this form of chastisement will be gradu. 
abolished when the Indiar educational system has be- 
improved by a more careful selection of teachers. ‘i 
reduction in the size of classes, and the appii- 
tion of the principle, ‘‘ Boys are not for exam- 
tions, but examinations for boys.” 


E. Rutherford, and with the Braggs’s researches on 
the inner structure of crystalline solids. In an article on 
“The Electro-culture of Crops” Messrs. I. Jorgensen 
and W. Stiles state that all workers on this subject 
have failed to realise (1) the need for quantitative 
measurement of the electric discharge; (2) that a 
stimulus may act differently on the plant at different 
stages of its life; and (3) that the effect of a stimulus 
depends on its intensity and on the time for which it 
is applied, and may appear a considerable time after it 
is applied. Mr. Stiles has also an article on “ Per- 
meabilitv’’ in relation to plant physiology. Major 
R. A. Marriott writes on “The Geological History of 
the Downs and the Escarpments of the Weald,” and 
maintains that there is no real evidence that a con- 
tinuous dome of chalk ever covered the Weald. On 
‘the contrary, he suggests that the sandstones, sands, 
clays, etc., of the Weald ‘‘once formed an island or 
‘bank, laved by the sea in the depths of which the chalk 
was being deposited,” so that when the Wealden strata STAMMERING iS not very prevalent in Ene: 
were gradually forced up to form the present anti- | secondary schools, but pupils who stammer under ‘ 
dinal, the chalk fringing it was uplifted at the same | stress of class-room strain and do not stamme: ` 
time. The article, which is illustrated by a good | the freer intercourse of the playground are sufiicte? 
? photograph of Ditchling Beacon and by sketch-maps | numerous to present one of the minor difficulties 
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school-life. Indian Education for February contains 
a brief account of the work of the late Mr. Izawa, of 
Japan, whose curative course lasted about three weeks, 
and was, as a rile, completely successful. The cure 
begins with training in deep diaphragmatic breathing, 
accompanied by a mouth exercise and voiceless prac- 
tice of the ha he ho vocal formations. .\fter a day or 
so voice is added to the exercises. The purport of 
this work is to train the breathing, voca} and 
abdominal muscles, and to begin the formulation of 
a habit of co-ordinating out-breathing with sound pro- 
duction. 


THE Garv system of continuous use of school build- 
ings has been the subject of heated controversy. The 
School Review of Chicago annonnee. the fate of the 
system in New York City thus :—‘‘In administering 
the oath of office to the Board of Education's seven 
members, Mavor Hylan pronounced the doom of the 
Gary system: ‘In appointing you to the Board of Edu- 


cation I have neither asked nor have I expected anv’ 


pledge to do or not to do any particular thing, nor to 
favour any particular plan or device of school adminis- 
tration except the elimination of the so-called Gary 
system and the erection of new schools as soon as 
possible, all of which was pledged in the platform upon 
which I was elected, which is a mandate to carry out 
this pledge. The people of this citv elected a new 
administration to do three things for the- schools— 
eliminate the Gary plan, build more schoolhouses, so 
that every child might properly be accommodated, and 
reduce part time. Betterment of the schooling of our 
children underlies all three.’ Of the £.3,800,000 set 
aside for the extension of the Gary plan, about 
£1,200,000 is as yet unexpended. All contracts not 
actually entered into are stopped. No more money 
will go into the system, and schools are being ‘de- 
Garvised.’ ” 

Mr. F. E. Moopy contributes to the Chicago School 
Review for March an article on the ‘Correlation of 
Professional Training with Teaching Success.” The 
test of professional training was average marks during 
the normal school course, that of teaching success the 
average salary of the teachers. The general conclu- 
sions drawn from the investigation tend to confirm 
the prevalent impressions about the possibilities of 
teaching success. Poor work in the normal schools 
generally Icads to poor success as a teacher, and pro- 
fessional success usually follows successful work dur- 
ing training; yet there is a large proportion of the 
teachers who do not fell into either the lower or the 
higher categories. Some teachers achieve success 
during their training and fail later; others are success- 
ful teuchers, but mediocre students. The author con- 
cludes that more notice should be taken of personality, 
tact, professional interest, co-operation, and loyalty 
during the training course, so that students may be 
advised with a greater degree of accuracy as to their 
probable chances of success as teachers. In our view 
personality is probably the most important item in 
the equipment of the teacher. Lack of it is a constant 
and continually increasing hindrance to success, espe- 
cially in the case of the form teacher as opposed to 
the specialist. 
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SCOTTISH. 
Tue question of higher education for those who 
aspire to be leaders in commerce continues to receive 
attention both from the business side and the academic 
or professional side. The leading Chambers of Com- 
merce have had the matter under consideration, but 
the published reports of their discussions show no 
clear appreciation of the national position. There is 
still too much talk of the practical resource, the flexi- 
bility, and the sound common-sense of the Britisher, 
as if Providence had dowered us. with these qualities 
to save us hard and sustained and scientifically 
directed effort. It is tragic that all the lessons of 
the war have failed to rouse the nation to the after- 
war task that lies before it. Our commercial men 
have failed to realise that our main opponents will 
put their last ounce of co-ofrative, scientifically 
directed effort into this campaign for the markets of 
the world, as they have done and are doing into their 
great offensive. There are, however, hopeful signs. 
Academic ‘opinion has, on the whole, taken a truer 
measure of the situation, and Aberdeen and Edin- 
burgh University queries have resolved to estab- 
lish a degree in commerce. Glasgow U niversity, on 
the other hand, influenced by the laisses-faire attitude 
of the coniniercial community, has failed to visualise 
the situation. It is still seeking for some compromise 
within the limits of the present M.A. degree. Busi- 
ness men have some excuse for their attitude of mis- 
trust towards university education, which has re- 
mained too much isolated from the stream of practical 
life. But if they are convinced this tendency cannot 
be cured, their proper course is to set up great institu- 
tions on the model of the Handelschule at Cologne, 
Hamburg, and Leipzig. German commercial mag- 
nates found the universities too academic for their 
purpose, and, instead of sitting still, they established 
and endowed these great commercial colleges at their 
own expense, and have refused to accept any Govern- 
ment aid because it meant paralvsing Government 
interference. It is these institutions, and not the 
universities, that are responsible for most of the 
“peaceful penetration” of Germany. 


Sır JOHN StrRuTHERS has issued a circular to 
teachers and managers informing them that, in con- 
sequence of the military situation, still further 
demands must be made upon the man-power in the 
schools. All teachers up to the age of forty-three, 
unless they have already been certified as unfit for 
military service, will shortly be called up for medical 
examination, and all who are placed in Grade I., l 
who, being under. the age of thirty-two, are placed ` 
in Grade II., will be called up for military service. 
Provision is made for an appeal in certain cases to 
the Director of National Service if the calling up 
would, in the opinion ot the managers, seriously cripple 
the school. The great majority of teachers will be 
prepared to give a loval response to this call. Ata 
crisis like this there should be few, if any, indis- 
pensables. The schools can without men carrv on 
with difficulty and with loss, but without their help 
in the Army the nation may go under. 
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THe Council of Edinburgh University has in- 
augurated a campaign for the “putting down”’ of old 
men. In order that “the University Court should 
become, and remain, a really live institution,” it 
has decreed that the assessors on the Court of the 
Chancellor, Senatus, and Council should retire on 
reaching the age of sixty-five, and that no assessor 
should serve for longer than two consecutive terms 
of four vears each. It recommends also that the 
Chancellor shall not hold office longer than twenty 
vears in all, nor after the age of seventy. Professors 
and lecturers are also required to retire on reaching 
the age of sixty-five, and the Principal is not to hold 
office for more than twenty years in all. These pro- 
posals are generally in the right direction, but the 
members of the Council must be very simple if thev 
think "a live university’ is conditioned by the age of 
its governors and tichers. It is personality that 
counts, not age. Deadheads are as common among 
the young as among the aged. 

THe Educational News, after a long and honourable 
though somewhat chequered history, has been merged 
together with the Class Teacher and the Secondary 


Education Journal in the new Scottish Educa- 
tional Journal. The new journal will be the 
official organ of the United Educational Institute, 


and will endeavour to voice the opinion of all grades 
and classes of teachers. The first number opens well. 
_The paragraphs are bright and appetising, the leading 
article is dignified without being either ponderous or 
pontifical, and the other contributions are selected 
with true journalistic instinct for questions of the 
hour. The retention of ‘The London Letter” will 
please old readers, as the writer of it has a never- 
failing flair for the interesting and piquant. Our best 
wishes go with the new venture. 


Mr. MUNRO, Secretary for Scotland, in.a letter to 
the Scottish Trade Union Congress, places the posi- 
tion of the Education Bill fairly and squarely before 
the nation. It is impossible to proceed, he declares, 
unless the Bill is an agreed-upon measure. To en- 
deavour to secure that, he is prepared to give wav on 
the question of a non ad hoc authority, though still 
profoundly convinced that it is in the ultimate interests 
of education. He indicates that he is prepared to 
‘introduce a new Bill embodying the ad hoc principle 
provided he receives assurances of support for the 
county area and for the educational provisions now 
before the country. ‘Teachers will heartily support the 
Secretary for Scotland's attempt at compromise. They 
are whole-hearted supporters of the non ad hoc 
authority, but they are not prepared to sacrifice the 
educational provisions in order to -retain it. They 
will have no compromise on the area. The county or 
nothing is their policy, because without that the 
educational provisions would be mere eye-wash, and 
as futile as German peace treaties. 

Tur University Courts of St. Andrews and Glas- 
gow have resolved to oppose the ordinance promoted 
by Aberdeen University to set up a degree in educa- 
tion (M.Fd.). Their reasons for this course were that 
it Was undesirable to set up a degree in one university 
to be known as Master of Education, while in the 
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other universities it was entitled Bachelor of Educa- 
tion. There is some force in this contention, yet the 
general tendency of Scottish universities which it 
exemplifies, namely, to look with a critical and envious 
eve on every forward step of each individual univer- 
sity, is thoroughly bad. It paralyses action, stops 
progress, and results in endless friction. The unity 
of action required for all advances in the Scottish 
universities is a very real bar to national efficiency. 


IRISH. 

AN advertisement appeared in the Press on Mavy 11th 

announcing that applications for registration by inter- 
mediate teachers could now be made to the Assistant 
Commissioners of Intermediate Education. The 
regulations for the register, which will come into 
force on July 31st, have been published by His 
Majesty's Stationery Office, and can be obtained 
for id. 
- THE register will consist of five columns. Column 1 
will state the register number; column 2 the teacher's 
name and date of original registration; column 3 his 
university degree or its equivalent, as provided in the 
regulations, and in the case of an honours degree the 
subject and class in which the honours Were obtained ; 
column 4 will state his university diploma (or its 
equivalent) in the, theory and practice of education, 
and column. 5 the institution or school in which he 
has obtained his qualifying experience. The length of 
qualifying experience is to be three vears. 

For the next seven years, however, there will be 
transitional conditions of registration, and a teacher 
may be registered if he has attained the age of twents- 
four and can produce satisfactorv evidence of teaching 
for five vears. Up to 1920 three years’ teaching will 
be sufficient, but in both cases the time will be reduced 
by one vear if the applicant has a university degree 
or its cquivalent, and by another vear if he has an 
approved diploma in the theory and practice of educa- 
tion. The teaching must have been in an Irish inter- 
mediate school and in intermediate classes. The regis- 


tration fee is. one guinea. . 


Sucu is a brief summary of the requirements 
for registration. All Irish intermediate teachers should 
carefully study the official document drawn up by 
the Registration Council and issued by the Govern- 
ment. It completes the work of framing rules for 
a register as provided by Mr. Birrell’s Act of 1914, 
which clearly contemplated this register as a basis for 
the distribution of the £°40,c00 grant. 


Tue rules and schedule containing the programme 
of examinations for 1919 of the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board were laid on the table of the House of 
Commons early in May. They lie there for forty 
days, and after that time, unless Parliament objects 
to them, they become binding for the vear. The chief 
alterations for 191g are concerned with mathematics 
and experimental science. The latter are due to the 
revised rules and syllabus of the Department of 
Technical Instruction. The former are designed tw 
meet objections that have been raised to the conditions 
of passing in mathematics. Arithmetic, which was prv- 


; viously coupled with algebra, is made a separate and 
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compulsory subject. For boys, algebra and geometry 
are coupled together, and, in the senior grade, algebra 
and trigonometry. To pass in mathematics all candi- 
dates must pass in arithmetic, and bovs must also 
Pass in algebra with geometry or (in the senior grade 
only) in algebra with trigonometry; girls must pass 
in algebra or geometry. In algebra with geometry 
and in algebra with trigonometry, candidates to pass 
must obtain at least 30 per cent. of the aggregate 
pass-marks, and not less than 20 per cent. of the 
pass-marks allotted to each of the two subjects; for 
the purpose of this rule twenty honour marks shall 
be taken as equivalent to thirty pass-emarks. The 
changes in science are more elaborate. The chief 
point seems to be that in physical and natural science 
candidates may pass’ in one section, and mav also, 
under special conditions, obtain an exhibition or prize 
by taking only one section, The pass-student must 
have at least seventy nours’ instruction in the science 
course selected, and the honour-student 100 hours in 
the junior grade and hours in the middle and 
senior grades. 
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OTHER important changes are as follows: Drawing 
is a separate pass subject; music is an honour as 
well as a pass subject; in mathematical subjects in the 
senior grade all marks above 15 per cent. will count 
for prizes and exhibitions; the rules about a bonus 
school grant are omitted, and = schools which meet 
only five days per week will be allowed to increase 
the number of pupils’ attendances for the purposes of 
the inspection grant by one-fitth. In the programme 
we note an alteration in the periods for Roman his- 
tory, which will now date from the foundation of the 
city in the junior grade to a.D. 7o in the senior grade; 
in English and Irish history the junior-grade period 
extended to 1660 instead of 1003; the scale of 
marks is changed in English, fewer being given to 
literature and more -to history and geography (which 
is now to include physical geography); in medern 
language honours in the middle grade, more marks 
are given for composition and fewer for translation 
into English, and the courses in practical mathe- 
maties, manual instruction, and drawing are altered. 


Tue Pepartment of „Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction has issued (1) regulations for scholarships 
in agriculture, horticulture, forestry, and creamery 
management to be competed for in August; (2) rules 
and svilabus for the session 191%8--19 of the Albert 
Agricultural College, Glasnevin; (3) the programme 
of the Irish Training School of Domestic Economy, 
St. Kevin’s Park, Kilmacud, Stillorgan, Co. Dublin; 
(4) rules for trade scholarships to be awarded this 
summer, and (5) the second number for this vear of 
its Journal, with interesting articles on various Irish 
industries. 


is 


WELSH. 

THe Report of the Board of Education under the 
Intermediate Education Act for the vear 1917 indicates 
no changes of method or developments of plan in the 
work of the schools during the vear. It pavs tribute 
to the wav in which the schools carry on” in 
increasingly difficult circumstances, with a deepening 
sense of responsibility. and of duty to the nation. 
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Teachers will- recognise the description as correct if 
applied to the upper part of the school, on which the 
possible imminence of active service casts a new and 
real dignity; but the report fails to do justice to the 
other side of the picture —the lack of tone, the absence 
of careful home training, and the increased self-asser- 
tion and unruliness of many who enter the lower 
Forms. Probablv this is found in difterent measure 
in diferent places; in some it is certainly present to a 
marked degree. 
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Tur Board’s advocacy of the system of only two 
external examinations, one at about sixteen years of 
age for matriculation and leaving-certificate purposes, 
and one two vears later to test post-matriculation 
work, leads it to attribute to the present * excessive 
external examination” most of the defects that can 
be found in the Welsh secondary-school system. It 
may, however, be doubted whether even a yearly 
external examination is an unmixed evil. If the 
examination is free from “catch ” questions, and aims 
at finding out rather what the pupil does know than 
what he does not, a wide choice of subjects being 
allowed in the questions; and if, above all, the 
teachers will resolutely decline to “prepare for” 
specified examinations, while teaching the subject to 
a level above the standard of the examination syllabus, 
then the external examination need have no terrors 
for the pupil, and will give him an opportunity of 
showing that he possesses a most valuable faculty— 
that of tackling and dealing with an “unseen” 
problem within his range bv the aid merely of what 
he has remembered and what he can think out at the 
moment. The curse of external examinations is not 
that they may be annual, but that it is often neces- 
sary either to choose between several at the same 
stage or to prepare for two or more of them. 


ee ee 


a eaeŮ—Ř—— 


THE claims of domestic subjects, music, and Welsh 
on the time available for teaching are strongly urged, 
and a call is made for more elasticity in the time- 
table, some subjects being taught for fewer periods in 
a week, and without regard to examination require- 
ments. But the teacher in charge of a subject is 
entitled to ask how he can be expected to plan a 
consistent course of instruction throughout the school 
if in some of the classes the subject may be relegated 
to a position of comparative unimportance. There is a 
certain minimum number of subjects and a certain 
minimum standard of attainment in them which must 
be included in a secondary education that can be called 
satisfactory. 


Tue case of languages is mentioned, and complaint 

made that Welsh suffers. The old English 
gramimar-school standard was two ancient languages, 
Latin and Greek, and two modern, say French and 
German. The practice in Wales now is: Latin, to- 
gether with either French or Welsh; Greek and 
German are rarities. The sentence, ‘It is somewhat 
difficult to explain why in Wales, where the Sunday 
school forms such an important part of the lives of 
thoughtful voung men and women, the study of Greek 
has declined in recent years," needs explaining, 
especially as it refers to the absence of Greek as an 
obstacle to the establishment of advanced courses. .\ 


is 
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voung men’s or voung women's class in a Sunday 
school, presumably interested in Hellenistic Greek, and 
either prepared throughout to read, say, the Gospel 
of John, or exercising anv influence on the advanced 
courses of the neighbouring intermediate schools, 
would be a development worth seeing. 


It is satisfactory to note that all the schools under 
the Intermediate Education Act were so carried on as 
to fulfil the conditions for grants under the Act. 
The number of pupils in all Wales rose to 16,955 
from 16,100 in the previous vear. Girls are in the 
majority, numbering 9,404; their superiority in 
numbers has been maintained and progressively in- 
creased since 1904, when thev first outnumbered the 
boys. 


THERE are still ten headmasters and eleven head- 


mistresses receiving salaries of less than £300 a vear. 
The average salary of a headmaster is £397, of a head- 
mistress £.360, of an assistant-master £163, and of an 
assistant-mistress £0125. Three assistant-masters and 
seventy-four assistant-mistresses received the scandalous 
salaries of less than £100 a vear. These figures do 
not include the “Fisher grants,’ which have been 
administered in some cases strictly according to their 
intended purpose, in others, it is not too much to say, 
deliberately diverted therefrom. In any case, the 
whole of the supplementary grants would not nearly 
balance the increased cost of living caused by the war 
and the events of the years previous to it. Wales is 
getting its secondary education cheaply—-at the cost of 
the teachers. 


In the Chancery Division Mr. Justice Eve has 
authorised the trustees of the estate of the late Richard 
Beaumont Thomas to pay out of the residuary estate 
the sum of one thousand guineas for the laboratory 
fund of South Wales University College, in fulfilment 
of the testator’s promise of a donation of this amount. 


Ir was announced early in May that the special 
committee set up to deal with the appointment of a 
successor to Principal Gritliths had decided to post- 
pone the appointment for a year, one of the professors 
being chosen as acting principal in the meantime.  .\ 
choice from a wider field was expected to be fossible 
after the war. But a week later it was said that the 
vacancy was to be filled at once, and the Western Mail 
asked, ‘What's in the wind?" -The salary attached 
to the post is to be raised from £1,000 to £1,500. 


THE list of prospective candidates for the Welsh 
University seat continues to grow. The latest addi- 
tions are the names of Lieut. Ernest Evans, of Aberyst- 
wyth, and Dr. Fisher, who, it is said, is to have one 
of the University seats secured for him, the Welsh 
seat being suggested as suitable. 


THE Welsh Members of Parliament adopted in April 
the proposals of the Executive Committee of the 
Llandrindod Conference for the establishment of a 
National Council of Fducation, but in view of the 
lack of support for the scheme from the local educa- 
tion authorities, and the opinion of Alderman D. H. 
Wiliams and Mr. E. T. John that a demand for 
Welsh Home Rule was likely, in the present state of 
public opinion, to receive favourable consideration, 
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the Executive decided to report that the objects of the 
conference would best be promoted by an agitation 
for a measure conferring complete autonomy on 
Wales, whereupon the M.P.s followed suit in May. 
The plain English of this resolution is that the zeal 
for education in Wales cannot of itself carry on the 
movement, and that once more education is to be 
dragged at the tail of politics. It is significant that a 
parallel movement is concerned with the developmen 
of a demand for a Welsh Ministry of Health into one 
for complete Home Rule. Place beside these facts 
the article by the Rev. D. S. Jones on Welsh Non- 


coment y in the Dysgedydd, in which he says: 
“ Many people believe that Nonconformity is gradually 
and f sè 


losing its hold on the life of the nation, 
no hope of its recruiting its strength until it throw. 
over the voke of the politician.” There are those who 
would apply the last sentence to education alse. 


THE HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT. 
A Short History of Science. By W. T. Sedgwick. 
professor of biology, and H. W. Tyler, professor ui 
mathematics, Massachusetts Institute of Technoleogs, 


Cambridge, U.S.A. xvit+474 pp. (New York: Thr 
Macmillan Co.) 12s. od. net. 

THis admirable work is a sign of the gene- 
ally awakening desire for a more humanistic 
education of those undergoing technicai train- 
ing. In the process of reconstruction we hav 
to look forward to a large increase in th 


number of those entering industrial and civic life with 
a basic education in science rather than in the humare 
studies, and the question will thus become more urge 
how a suitable training in the humanities can 
imparted to the student of science. This problem 
has long been before American educationists, and ha 
been approached by including in scientific training 
courses in the history of science. A very large numar 
of these courses are now being delivered in the univer- 
sities, medical schools, and technical colleges of ih: 
United States, and the volume before us is the oui- 
come of one of these courses. 

Profs. Sedgwick and.Tyler themselves would prol- 
ably be the last to claim such courses as a compicir 
solution of this difficult educational problem. Burt svs- 
tematic instruction in the history, and perhaps even 
more in the method, of science will go far to remove 
the reproach against the man of science of inditference 
to the wider fields of human activity and incapacity te 
form a dispassionate estimate of the place of his own 
studies in the historv of thought. 

The authors have produced a scholarly and Well- 
written account of the history of elementary and 
applied mathematics and astronomy from the earlies 
times. The biological and medical sciences are «carcel 
touched upon, and the history of chemical and geclogical 
science but lightly sketched. The work is ‘thus per- 
haps most likely to appeal to students of engineering. 
though it will be welcomed in the library of ever 
serious student of the history of science. Profs. Sedz- 
wick and Tyler have scarcely done their own excellen 
narrative stvle full justice by including a large amoun 
of quoted matter. We suggest that in a subsequent 
edition this material might be restricted to first-hane 
authorities. 

We have to make two minor criticisms of i 
method adopted. First, the work, along with ne 
every modern history of science, has devoted cons ie 


~ Genius 
0“ Delav in Divine Punishment.” t On the Soul,” “ On 
. Superstition,” and “On the Face on the Orb of the 
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able space to Oriental scientific thought. Now, it is 
the special business of the historian to demonstrate 
continuity, and most Oriental systems, however in- 
teresting to the specialist, are not as yet sufficiently 
explored to make their inclusion in a general narrative 
profitable to the reader. To attempt to include them 
is but to withdraw attention from the main plan. The 
second defect which, again, the book shares with most 
others on the subject, is the practical silence in which a 
thousand years of the “ Middle Ages” are passed over. 
We hold no brief for the study of medieval science, and 
itis true that during all those centuries there were few 
or no contributions to setentifie thought. But an ideal 
historv of science should trace the course of scientilic 
thought as a continuous whole. The deterioration of 
the human mind during certain ages is a phenomenon 
of immense importance, and the nature and causes of 
that deterioration are by no means without their 
lesson for our time and circumstances. 

These are, however, but verv minor defects in a 
valuable and useful book, which will immediately take 
its place among the small list of first-class works on 
the subject of which it treats, and will form an incen- 
tive to a wider study of the history of science. Profs. 
Sedgwick and Tyler are to be heartily congratubated 
on its appearance. CHARLES SINGER. 

, ; 


A PHILOSOPIHCAL FARRAGO. 


, Plutarch: Select Essays. Vol. i. Translated, with 
introduction, by T. E. Tucker. 2096 pp. Vol. ii 
Translated by A. O. Prickard. xix+336 pp. (Oxford 


Library of Translations.) (Clarendon Press.) 3s. 6d. 
net each. 


Few classical schoolmasters have either the leisure 
or the inclination for reading Plutarch in the original, 
and the massive volume of Philemon Holland's trans- 
lation of the “ Moralia” is inclined to deter the most 
dauntless of readers. The present translations are 
therefore very’ welcome; that bv Prof. Tucker 
appeared in 1913, and contains an excellent introduc- 
tion, in which Plutarch is compared with writers of 
the so-called ** Augustan” age of English literature 
such as Pope, Addison, or Steele. Mr. Prickard’s 
selection is verv similar to that made by C. W. King 
In 1882, but his translation is far more elegant and 
readable than King’s. And classical scholars ought to 
read Plutarch—not on end, but to "dip into him,” as 
Montaigne advised—for he is a storehouse of much 
curious information, and serves to throw sidelights 
upon many subjects of intimate concern to the classical 
scholar. When we listen, for example, as we do in 
these essavs, to men like Cebes and Simmias discuss- 
ing in the cultured home of Epaminondas, we remem- 
ber that Pindar was a Theban, and that our conven- 
tional idea of Beeotian stuniditv is a little unkind. 

The essavs chosen by Mr. Prickard are “On the 
of Socrates,” ‘The Pythian Dialogues,” 


- Moon,” and they varv from the nature of garrulous 


4 


_obtter dicta to the grave treatment of a grave subject. 

When added to such things as the ‘Advice to Married 
- Couples,” “On Bringing up a Bov.” “On the Student 
“at Lectures 


Y—to quote at random from Prof. Tucker's 


volume—thev certainly form a very representative 
selection of Plutarch’s stvle. Some will be inclined to 
sav that thev contain much interesting matter mixed 
up with a deal of nonsense; and it must be admitted 
that Plitarch shows a lack of artistic restraint both 


_in the bewildering number of his interlocutors and in 


the profusion of their remarks; 
- everything is interesting, and he will be verv grateful 


but to the scholar 


to the translators for these two volumes. 
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THE TEACHING OF HANDWRITING, 
Cremer’s Unit System of Teaching Handwriting. 
By P. T. Cremer. 49 pp., with 18 plates and illustra- 
tions. (Dublin: Browne and Nolan, Ltd.) 3s. 6d. net. 
THE unit which gives its name to the Cremer 
system is not a unit of construction—an element of 


form—but a unit of distance, being, in fact, one-fourth 
of the slant height of such small letters as a or 4. 


Using this unit, the author provides a framework of 


i | ee 


lines which standardises the proportions of the letters 
and their connecting links. He compares and con- 
trasts his system with that of Mulhauser—a system 
very popular about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Discarding Maulhaüser’s  ‘‘pothooks and 
hangers,” Mr. Cremer has made finer and more pre- 
cise the network of rhombuses within which the Mul- 
haüser script was written. The actual network need 
not, however, be drawn, though it is assumed to be 
present to fix the unit and the slope, and to enable 
geometrical skeletons of the letters to be built up. It 
is, in fact, in reducing the script alphabet to four 
fundamental types of letters, and devising four groups 
of guiding lines, that the most original part of the 
system consists. 

The system therefore stands or falls with its principle 
of guiding lines. If fixed lines to regulate the writing 
are expedient at all, either for the beginner or the 
advanced pupil, and especially. if they are needed to 
determine the width as well as the height of the 
letters, then Mr. Cremer has devised a valuable sys- 
tem. But the use of guiding lines of any kind other 
than a single horizontal base line is opposed to modern 
professional opinion. School medical officers tell us 
that it is injurious for voung children in the infant 
school to write between lines. The numerous experi- 
ments in handwriting that have been carried out in 
England and America point to the conclusion that the 
fewer the guiding lines the better. A single horizontal 
line is apparently the best of all. Here modern re- 
search supports the practice of the scribes of the Middle 
Ages, who, in writing their beautiful scripts, used but 
one guiding line, not necessarily to write upon, but to 
secure a goo! horizontal alignment. Mr. Cremer is 
aware of the existence of the modern tendency to 
revert to that period of fine penmanship, for he devotes 
about two pages to it under the title of ** Print-Script,”’ 
but the very example he gives—a degraded form of 
print—shows that he has missed the spirit of the move- 
ment. That spirit, which really springs from Wiliam 
Morris, is best seen embodied in the work of such 
modern masters of the craft as Mr. Edward Johnston 
and Mr. Grailv Hewitt. 

If therefore the current belief in the necessity for 
freedom in handwriting be sound, the teacher would 
be unwise to adopt the Cremer system for teaching 
purposes. The book might, however, enable him to 
analvse and standardise for himself the stvle of hand- 
writing he proposes to teach. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


English. . 

Coleridge: Select Poems. Edited by S. G. Dunn. 
127 pp- (Oxford University Press.) 1s.— The con- 
siderable part of Coleridge's poetry printed’ in this 
volume is preceded by a preface so modern that it 
discusses the light thrown by the war on our views. 
The war indeed will light up many an old favourite, 
and probably Coleridge's verse, which is more universal 
than that of most peets, will be read with deeper atten- 
tion. For the output of the poet, like that of Francis 
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Thompson, was small, and in a few years the glory 
had departed. A very few notes are added, and a 
modicum of criticism, and this is well, for the reader’s 
voice supplies to Coleridge, as to Spenser, the best 
criticism. It is curious that a poet’s own sense of his 
degradation should be one of his claims to recognition ; 
but the voung speedily recognise in literature the 
longum intervallum between the human penitent and 
the preacher. Coleridge preached, but he also 
despaired, and * The Ancient Mariner” and “ Dejec- 
tion ? cannot die. He dreamed also. 


Mackay of the Great Lake. By C. E. Padwick. 
144 pp. (H. Milford.) 3s.—This is a bright and clear 
account, helped out by pictures and maps, of the life 
of a great missionary. Apart from the religious in- 
tention of the book, the narrative will hold a boy’s 
interest, for the story, as befits its subject, is manly 
all through. And if a bov be led to read a few more 
missionary stories, he will but be learning more of 
British grit and dauntlessness in face of immense diffi- 
culties. The missionary note is alwavs present, but it 
is not unduly pressed, and this, considering the book 
is for the voung, is as it should be. 


History. 
The Expansion of British India, 1818-1858. By G. 
Anderson and M. Subedar.  xii+196 pp. (Bell.) 


4s. 6d.—This volume is ta source book of Indian 
history,” and it is the first of a set of three, all deal- 
ing with the period 1818-58. The other two are in- 
tended to treat of native politics and the East India Com- 
pany’s commerce respectively. The book is interesting 
and valuable to students of Indian history. It ought to be 
preceded, however, by a similarly documented study 
of the period 1756-1818, when the really crucial ex- 
pansion took place. The term "source" is interpreted 
by the compilers with unusual and regrettable laxity. 
The first ‘‘ source’? quoted—on the need of a frontier 
policy as first revealed by Napoleon’s projects— is Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s ‘ British Dominion in India,” published 
in 1893! If this is a "source," what is a secondary 
authority? A large part of this book is devoted to the 
Indian Mutiny, but with ‘references to unpleasant 
happenings intentionally omitted.” It might be ob- 
jected, first, that the Indian Mutiny does not properly 
come within the scope of the volume as indicated by 
its title, and, secondly, that the Indian’ Mutiny with 
the unpleasant happenings left out is an episode un- 
known to history altogether. 


The Beginnings of Modern Europe, A.D. 1250-1450. 
By Ephraim Emerton. xiv+550 pp. (Ginn.) 7s. 6d. 
net.—It is thirty years since Prof. Emerton, of Har- 
vard University, published his remarkable “ Introduc- 
tion to the History of the Middle Ages.” The book 
met with an immediate and great success, because it 
combined profound scholarship with unusual simplicity 
of treatment, and at the same time showed a rare 
comprehension of the spirit of the period with which 
it dealt. The appreciative welcome which this pre- 
liminary sketch received encouraged Prof. Emerton to 
continue his history, with rather fuller detail and for a 
distinctly more advanced class of students, for the 
central period of the Middle Ages, viz. A.D. 800-1250. 
This volume provides one of the verv best of available 
surveys of the important epoch in question. Now at 
last this third volume brings the study down to the 
dawn of modern times. It will be hailed with en- 
thusiasm by Prof. Emerton’s disciples on both sides 
of the Atlantic. It manifests the same high qualities 
as its predecessors. Like them, it is topical rather 
than chronological in its mode of treatment. It deals 
with such themes as the rise of the modern State, the 
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decline of the Empire and the Papacy, the evolution 
of a middle class, and the Renaissance in Italy and 
in Northern Europe. We unreservedly commend this 
masterly work to all students of the period of transi- 
tion from medieval to modern times. 


Geography. 

The Oxford Geographies. . The British Empir.. 
New illustrated edition. By A. J. Herbertson, R. 1. 
Thompson, and O. J. R. Howarth. 112 figures. 
(Clarendon Press.: 
2s. 6d.-- Teachers will welcome the improvemen: 
introduced into this new edition, as into reprints © 
the other Oxford Geographies, by Mr. O. J. R 
Howarth. Nearly half the book is devoted to th 
the African parts of the Empire ar 
introduced by a general discussion of the whole con- 
tinent, but British North America is not related t | 
the rest of the American continent. In the treatment 
of India, in the chapter headed * Provinces an: 
Towns,” Kashmir receives a longer notice than Bengs:. 
That the book contains these and other instances c 


inequality of treatment at the hands of such exper- 


| 


- literature. 


ienced writers merely indicates how difficult it is to 
write a book on the geography of the British Empire. 


Mathematics. 


Álathematics for Engineers. Part i. By W.N. 
Rose. xiv+510 pp. (Chapman and Hah.) Ss. ùd 
net.-—This is the first part of a treatise which is in- 
tended to embrace all the mathematical work neede“ 
by engineers in their practice and by students in a'i 
branches of engineering science. The present volume 
deals with algebra, mensuration, graphs, and plane 
trigonometry, and an examination shows that on ihe 
whole little within the range of these subjects which 
is likely to be of use to the engineer has been omitted. 
A very large part of the book is devoted, and rightly so, 
to graphs. All equations can be solved more or less 
accurately by graphical methods, and „these are de- 
scribed in detail. There is, however, no reference te 
the solution by the aid of the templates of standar 
curves which are now procurable. A useful chapter is 
that on the construction of the practical charts and 
nomograms which figure so largely in recent technical 
The numerous examples are in almost ail 
cases of a practical character, and in every respect the 
book is one likely to prove useful to the class e 
students for whose benefit it has been produced. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS PUBLISHED 
DURING APRIL, 1918 


(Compiled from information provided by the | 
publishers.) 


Modern Languages. 


‘Selections of Russian Poetry.” Edited, with notes, 
etc., by B. A. Rudzinsky, assisted by Stella Gardiner. 


With an introduction by Sir Donald Macalister. 
K.C.B. 108 pp. (Blackie.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Goncharov:  “ Men-servants of Other Davs 
Edited by Nevill Forbes. (Oxford Russian Plas 
Texts.) 8o pp. (Clarendon Press.) 1s. 6d. net. 

Korolénko: ‘In the Night, Easter Eve.” Educ 
by Nevill Forbes. (Oxford Russian Plain Tests: 
96 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 1s. 6d. net. 


Krilóv : *“ Select Fables.” Edited by E. G. Under 
wood. (Oxford Russian Plain Texts.) 64 pe 


(Clarendon Press.) 1s. 3d. net. 

“Serbian Grammar.“ By Dragutin Suboti¢ acd J 
Nevill Forbes. 244 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 7s. el. 
net. 
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“Capitulos Escogidos de V. Blasco Íbáñez.” By 
i. Alec Woolfe. 188 pp. (Harrap.) 2s. net. 
* A First Spanish Course.” By Profs. E. C. Hills 


and J. DD. M. Ford. 340 pp. 
“La Vida de Vasco Núñez de Balboa.” 
Ouintana. 110 pp. (Harrap.) 1s. 6d. net. 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau: “Du Contrat Social; ou, 
Principes du Droit Politique.” Edited by Prof. C. E. 


(Harrap.) 4s. net. 
By M. J. 


Vaughan. (Manchester University Press Publica- 
tions: Modern Language Texts.) 260 pp. (Long- 
mans.) 55s. net. 


Siepmann's French Series for Rapid Reading (new 
volumes) :—De Bréhat: ‘Les Ravageurs de Plou- 
néal”; **Une Main d'Enfant” (adapted). Evma: 
“Pontiac; Le Roi Philippe” (adapted). Mace: 
“La Hache et le Pot-au-feu; Friquet et Friquette; 
Mademoiselle Sans-Soin" (adapted). Topffer: “La 
Vallée de Trient; Le Grand Saint-Bernard ” 
(adapted). Erckmann-Chatrian: ‘Le Trésor du 
Vieux Seigneur” (adapted). Prosper Mérimée : “ Les 
Mecontents”"’ (adapted). (Macmillan.) od. each. 

‘Swedish Self-Taught (Thimm’s System).” 
W. F. Harvey. Enlarged by Carl Cederlöf. 
edition. 112 pp. (Marlborough.) 
wrapper, 2s. 6d. net. 


By 
Third 
Cloth, 3s. net; 


“Graduated Exercises in Commercial French.” By 
F. Marsden. (Pitman.) 2s. net. 
“French Course.” Part i By V. F. Hibberd. 


New edition. (Pitman.) ts. 3d. net. 
English Language: Grammar and Composition. 

“A Tale of Two Cities.” By Charles Dickens. 
302 pp. (Blackie.) 1s. qd. 

“A History of American Literature.” Edited by 
W. P. Trent, John Erskine, S. P. Sherman, and Carl 
van Doren. In 3 vols. Vol. i. now ready. xx+ 
554 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 15s. net. 

“The Life and Poems of Wiliam Cartwright.” 
kdited by R. C. Goffin. xliv+208 pp. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 6s. 6d. net. 

“Johnson and Goldsmith and their Poetry.” By 
Wm. H. Hudson. 160 pp. (Ilarrap.) 1s. od. net. 

“t Macmillan’s Pocket Series of American and Eng- 
lish Classics." Edited with introductions and notes. 
{Maecmillan.) Increased in price from is. 3d. net to 
is. Od. net. 


Geography. 


“Macmillan’s Geographical Exercise Book : Initia.” 


With Questions by B. C. Wallis. (Macmillan.) 8d. 
Science and Technology. 

“Aeronautics in Theory and Experiment.” By 

W. Cowley and H. Levy. 290 pp.+plates. (Edward 


Arnold.) 10s. net. 
"Technical Handbook of Oits, Fats, and Waxes.” 
By P. J. Fryer and F. E. Weston. . Second edition. 
(Cambridge Technical Series.) x+280 pp. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 10s. 6d. net. 
“An Introduction to the History of Science.” By 
Dr. Waker Libby. 304 pp. {Harrap.) 5s. net. 


“Obadiah and Jonah.” In the Revised Version. 
Edited by H. C. O. Lanchester. (Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges.) 76 pp. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 2s. net. 


“The Schoolmaster’s Year Book and Educational 


Directory, 1918.” Sixteenth annual issue. 1420 pp. 
(Deane: The Year Book Press, Ltd.) 15s. net. 

“More Mother Stories.” By Maud Lindsay. 
192 pp. (Harrap.) 4s. 6d. net. 


*Macmillan’s * Two-Term’ Class Record Book.” 


-= (Macmillan.) 2s. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
the opinions expressed in letters which appear in 
these columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any 
article or review printed in Tue ScHooL WorLD 
will be submitted to the contributor before publica- 
tion, so that the criticism and reply may appear 
together. 

Bolshevik Multiplication. 

THE system of multiplication, described bv Mr. 
Twigg in the May number of THe ScuooL WoRrLD, 
used by peasants in some districts of Russia is fairly 
well known. The exposition of. the method is best 
set out by a concrete instance, and I take for this 
purpose one of Mr. Twigg’s examples, namely, finding 
the product of 28 and 19. 

To effect the multiplication two columns of 
numbers are written down, the numbers in one column 
being got bv the repeated halving of one factor (say 
28), omitting all remainders, and those in the other 
column by the repeated doubling of the other factor 
(19). Then the sum of those numbers in the second 
column which are opposite the odd numbers in the 
first column give the required product. The result 

| reads thus :— 


| 28 ay 

! 14 33] 
7, 76 
3 152 
I 304 


And the required product is 764152 + 304. 

The explanation is that the halving of the numbers 
in the left-hand column serves to express it in the 
binary notation, and the repeated doublings of the 
other number provide a series from which the sum 
of the selected terms gives the required product. Thus 
from the first column we have 

28=0+0+ 27 +427 + 24. 

.*. 28 x 19=(0X 19) + (0X 1g) + (2? x 19) + (23 x 19) +(2* x 19) 
= 76 + 152 + 304 = 532. l 
In this way multiplication is reduced to addition. 
W. W. Rouse BaL. 
"TuE principle involved in the method of multiplica- 
tion used by certain Russian peasants is that if a 
number be expressed as the sum of powers of 2—i.e. 
in the binary scale--- the only multipliers of the different 
powers which can appear are either o or 1. Thus :— 


40=0+0x2+0X27+1X27+0X2'+1x2*. 
2=O+FOx24+1X274+1K2541X 2°. 
Q=1t+O0x2+0x27+1X 2%, 
If, then, we wish to multiply any number, such as 
25 by 40, we have 
25 X 0 = 1000 


25X40 = 25x0 = 
+25xX2 XO + 50X0 
| +25x27xo0 +100X0O 
+25x2°x1I +200X1 
3 +25x2*xo +400X0 
| +25x2°x1I +800XI 


When the multiplication is exhibited in this way 
i we see at once why in performing the addition some 
of the multiples of 25 are ignored. J. B. DALE. 


THE interesting method of multiplication given by 
Mr. Twigg in the May issue of Tue ScnooL WORLD 
depends upon the fact that any number may be re- 
solved into a series of powers of 2. Thus :-—- 


57=32 + 16484 1=25+2'+27°+2°; 26=2'+2 +2'. 
Example 1. Multiply v by 2"+2"+2°+1, a, 6, and c 
being in descending order. 
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\ Place 24+2°4 2°41 at the head of the left-hand, 
and x at the head of the right-hand, column. 
(ii) Halve the left-hand number, omitting any frac- 
tion, and double the right-hand number. - 
(iii) Repeat the halving and doubling until 
number on the left is unity. 
(iv) The required product is obtained by adding all 


the 


the numbers on the right except where the corre- 
sponding left-hand number is even. 
L. : R. 
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Product: (2042422 4I 


Example 2. Multiply v by 2°42". a being greater 
than b. 
L. R. 
2°42! a 
pes by I nly 
J 2" 


Product: (a+ 2};x 
W. E. HARRISON. 
Handsworth Technical School, Birmingham, 
Mav 4. i 
[Other correspondents have replied to Mr. Twigg, 
but the letters printed above explain sutħciently the 


Russian svstem of multiplication.—Eps.] 


The Education of Engineers. 

In the review of mv book on “The Education of 
Engineers ” you appreciate my remark that “the best 
education for an engineer is found in the natural 
and instinctive pursuit of manual toil accompanied 
by study at a technical school.’ What university 
educational authority would make ‘manual toil“ the 
basis of its policy’ None, and you partly give the 
reason. 

While in agreement with what vou say on the sub- 
ject of London University internal evening students, ] 
feel that it is not my duty to direct attention to these 

valuable points’? in a scheme which, on vour own 
showing, is not a success. The matriculation, vou 
imply, is insane. ĮI agree. Wherever the university 
idea opens its avenues, it places at the portal two 
lions—-elyssics and science— one or other of which 
must be appeased before matriculation can be passed. 
Now, I ask vou, what is the objection to killing one 
of these brutes, and by this means so opening out the 
road to realities that the other may be left to die? In 
order not to be misunderstood, ] would conclude the 
allegory with a quotation: “Out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong came forth sweet- 
ness.” H. G. TAYLOR. 

Munition Training Dept., ny College, 

Strand, W Č.2 


TAYLOR appears to have omitted the principal 
point in the review, viz. that he had damaged his 
case by exaggeration, and, in ithe writer's opinion, 
this exaggeration confirmed by his letter. There 


MR. 


Is 
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World 
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will also be many people who wil decline to accept 
as their guide in any reconstruction scheme one who 
does not feel that it is his duty to direct attention to 
valuable points in our present educational system, 
since such points must obviously form the basis of 
future progress in education. Tue REVIEWER. 


Schoolboy Labour on the Land: Appeal to Parents, 
Headmasters, and Bovs. 

THE military situation has necessitated calling up 
a large number of agricultural labourers, which wil 
seriously deplete the available labour during the 
coming hay, corn, and potato harvests. It is of vital 
importance that the harvest of these creps should be 
successfully secured this year. This success will 
depend largely. upon bovs at public and secondars 
schools who have reached an age that will enable 
them to do useful work on the land. 

The extent to which farmers are counting on their 
help is shown by the fact that demands for over 17.0o% 
boys have already been received at this Ministry, and 
there is no doubt that these numbers will be large), 
increased when the full effect of the calling-up fer 
military service has been appreciated by the farmers. 
Of these numbers not fewer than 3,000 will be require 
during June and Julv, and a further 3,500 are needed 
for October for potato-lifting if suitable accommuad:.- 
tion can be arranged. 

In view of the above facts, I am reluctantly con- 
pelled to appeal to schools to release during term-time 
such groups of boys as mav be necessary “for getting 
in the harvest. This is a time of national crisis, and 
the ordinary considerations of education have not the 
same force as in normal times. \s I have pointed 
out, it 1s necessary to provide men for the Army and 
it is necessary to provide labour to take their places 
on the farms, and I must urgently appeal to parents, 
headmasters, and boys to give all the help they can. 

In view of my representations as to the urgency of 
the national need, the President of the Board of Edura- 
tion concurs in this appeal, and is issuing å cireular 
on the subject to secondary schools in England and 
Wales. 

All offers of service must be made through the head- 
masters of the schools. Headmasters who have net 
already received the regulations, and who can offer 
bovs of sixteen and over, should communicate with 
this Ministry. A. C. GEDDES. 

Ministry of National Service, West- 

minster, S.W.1, May 2oth. 
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